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Notes on abt and Archaeology .... is 
Robertson's Dramatic Wobks, by F. Wbdhobb is 

btage Notes . .is 

N ubioal Publications, by J. S. Shhdlock . . is 

Musi c Notes.it 

0REIGN STAMPS,—WANTED a 

COLLECTION, until or large. It most bo old. State price.— 
1 UR DARIO*. Moffat, N.B. 


T ECTURES and LE8SONS in EnRlish 

-1—i Literature and Composition, Logic, Moral Philoaophy, Political 
Economy, and Clasalca, by experienced Teacher. Graduate in Pint Clata 
Honour*.—Address Rev.W. STEWART, M.A., LL.B., 44, Pulham-road, 8.W, 


"PARTNERSHIP. — A London Publisher 

JL having a Good Connection deeires a PARTNER with £1,500 Capital. 
Half-share for £1.000. Full investigation. Good references required and 
given.—Apply (principals only) ta J. M. UPFILL, Esq., Solicitor, 114a, 
Uhspcery-lane. W.C. 


TV/TR. RICHARD SHIPMAN, DRAMATIC 

JJLL RECITER, accepts PUBLIC or PRIVATE ENG4CEMENTS. 
“Forcible end realistic.”— Evening Newt. “Refined and pleasing."— 
S ociety H erald .—Addrm* Earle Villa, Putnov, 8.W. 

nPO PUBLISHERS, EDITORS.^ndTPRCL 

X PRIKTOR8 of NEWSPAPERS, and MAGAZINES (London or 
Provincial).—An Author, who haa pnbliabod aiveral volume* of Poems, 
and who can Write Prose with ease, wishes an ENGAGEMENT. Is a 
rood Accountant, and would bo agreeable to assist at or take charge of 
Books in addition to Literary service* rendered. Low remuneration.— 
Address J. R., Post Offloe, Loudon SDd North-Western Railway Station. 
P inner, M iddlesex._’ 

QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

KJ TION for filling np about FOUR VACANCIES on the FOUNDA¬ 
TION will be held on the 15TB JANUARY NEXT.-For information apply 
to the BDEtAl, Ht, Paul's School, Weet Kensing ton. 

R oyal a cadem y of arts. 

—Tho EXHIBITI ON of WORKS by the OLD MA8TER8 and by 
DECEASED MASTERS of the BRITISH SC11(X)L, including a collection 
of Drawings and Models by Alfred Staters, will OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, the OTH JAkuary, 1890. Admission, Is. Catalogue*, 6d. Season 
Tickets. B«. ____ 

THB 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADMISSION FREE, 

T4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 80 doors West of Mudle’s Library.) 

THE GREAT MA8TER8^Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Credl, Prancta, MIohael Angelo, Raffaella, Titian, Da Vinci, Coregglo, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Morillo, Aa, REPRODUCED In AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
HennlUga, UtBa'. Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the h atlonal Gallery,London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palaoe. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
gnat interest to lovers of art. Visitors aro woloome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchase*. 

For further particular*, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Font 
Illustrations, entitled “ AU i'OTX PE, a Decorative and Educational Art.' 
Free per poet to any addreae. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp., free per poat for 6d. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer tbeir service* to AUTH0R8 and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by tbe Autotype Prvc e eeea Book Illustration! of the 
highest excellence of any aubjoct capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be oiled Wyon'a “Great 
Basis of England"; Dr. Crookahank's “ Micro-Photographs of Bacteria" ; 
** Famous Monument* of Central India," for Sir Lepel Griffin. K.C.8.1. ; 
“ Facsimiles of Early lullan Engravings,” for the Trustee* of the British 
Museum : " Tbs Palssographloal Society's Fasciculus for 1888 " ; Illustrs 
lions for the "Journal of tho HoUonlo Socioty," Ae. 

For specimens, prioee, and fhll particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 

^ U T 0 - G R A V U~R E. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
eopper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie. R.A., Onless, R.A., Holl, BJk ; 
Bpeotmeos of Copies of Drawings, Ktablnga, Aa.; and Examples of 
Antogravuru Reprodaction of Photographs from Art Obioets, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 

Estimates and particular* on application. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


21, BEDFORD STREET\ 

CO VENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Mr. WILLIAM HE1NEMANN (for 10 years 

associated with the late firm of Triibner 6f Co.J legs to announce that 
he has this day COMMENCED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER 
at the above address, and that WORKS in every Branch of LITERA¬ 
TURE submitted to him will receive careful consideration by competent 
readers. A FIRST LIST of FORTHCOMING P UBLICA TIONS, 
including Works by some of the leading Writers of the day , will shortly 
be issued. 

London, January 1st, 1890. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subscribers) from 

Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Oost of Oarrlage- 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and poet free. 

SALE X5EF-A.K,XIVCE3NrT. 

All tbe Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduoed Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBEARY (Limited), 30 to 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.O. 


MERCHANT VE^URERS SCHOOL, pTBE ^ T ^^iSlBITION 


The HEAD MASTKRSBIPof this Bcbool of Science, Art, Technology, and 
Comraeroe will become VACANT after the Examination! In May, 189). 

The bcbool works in connection with the Department of Science and Art, 
and lbs Head Master mu*t be qualified to teach and auperlnlend teaching, 
under the condlilona laid dowu by that Dep-riment. 

He will be required (o devote hit whole time to the work of tho School, 
and to be reapouaible personally for the Chemioal branch of it, which has 
large and well-appointed laboratories. 

Tbore are npwarda of 1,300 atudt nU now in att^ndanoe. 

Evening classee form au Important part of the School. 

Application* for the Mead Mastership mail be sent in to the underwritten 
address before the SlsT January, 1890, and m^y be accompanied by copies 
ot not mors than five testimonials. 

Applications from oandidalss, who cannot show that they have bad ex* 
p«r!enoe In leaching and in organising school*, and in tbe modes of 
•clentlflo and technlosl education, or from candidates above the age of 35, 
will not bo conaiilerod. 

The salary, made op partly of a fixed payment, partly of capitation fes*. 
and partly of a share of grants on reen'ia of examinations, will bo gnaran- 
teeri at not less than £500 a year. 

Further information may be obtalnod from GSORQR H. POP*, Merchant a 
Hall, Bristol. 

QWEN8 COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

In consequence of tho election of Professor Ward to tbe Princlpalahip, a 
rearrangement of the History and English Literature Departments has 
become necessary, and Ihe Council INVITE APPLICATIONS for tho 
PROFESSORSHIP In HISTORY. 

Tbe Professor will have ebargo of Ihe Classes in History, with such 
assistance as may be granted by the CounclL The Professor mav also, if 
be is desirous of doing so. be celled upon to conduot the Classes in English 
Literature, with such a**Utanoe aa may bo granted by tbo Council, and 
Candidates are requested In tbeir applications to state If they are prepared 
to undertake this. 

The stipend Is £350 per annum, together with two-thirds of tho foes paid 
by students attending the Classes of tbe Department. 

A fuller statemont of duties, Ac., may be obtained on application. 

Applioetions, with Testimonials, should be sant under cover to the 
Registrar, not later than J7TH JANUARY, 1890. 

llRHEY Wm. HOLDER, MJL,Registrar. 

jypDHTJRST SCHOOL of ART, SUSSEX. 

Principal—Mr. W. FRANK CALDERON. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, JANUARY 7. 

Classes, twice a week, include Drawing and Painting fro-n tbo Life 
Draped), Casts, Ac., sod Instruction in tbe Study of Animals. 

Special arrangements are made by which Student* living or lodging In 
or near Mklbarat can Work in tho Schools every day and receive extra 
Instruction. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 

GENERAL INVENTIONS AND INDUSTRIES, 

EDINBURGH, 1890. 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
rrceldent—THE MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 

Secretary of Sts to for Scotland. 

PROSPECTUSES and Forma of Application for BPACB may be had at the 
Offices—37, FKBDBHKK STREET, EDINBURGH; 6. WATERLOO STREET, 
GLASGOW ; and 3, QUERN VICTORIA 8TRRBT, LONDON, E.O. 

GEORGE E. WATSON, C.A. J 8. LEE BAPTY, F.R.O.8., . 

Secretary. | General Manager. 

V Section XVL, Education and the Liberal Arts Classes, 84-88, 
comprising Kduoatioiial Appli*noe4 and Furniture; Bpeolmeos of Pupils' 
Work ; Book Map*, Chart* ; Drawing and PalntlDg Material*, Stationery, 
Primin g, qpd Boo kbinding _ 

ROYAL SOCIETY of PALNTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 8TUDIK8 b now 
Open, 6, Pall Mall K*at from 10 till 5. Admission la.; Catalogue 6d. 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—Tbe day appointed for receiving work* by 
Candidates U MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 th, and the day of Ejection 
THURSDAY, J0TH._ALFRE D D. FRIPP, Secretary R.W.B. 

VIR. DANNltEUTHER’S PROGRAMMES 

1YX f.r JANUARY 16ih and 30tb. FEBRUARY 18ih and 27th, will 
include—C. H. H. Parry : Trio in O. (first performance). C. V. Stanford : 
Tr.o, Op. 35 (flrat performance). Salnt-Saoni s Op. 79, Caprloe for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, and Pianoforte. 8gambati: Op. 5. Quiotat for Pjanotorto 
uDd nixing* (aeoond performance). Bach: Salle la B Minor for Flute, Iwj 
V iolins, Viola, Violoncello, and Basa (*econd performance). Schumann : 
Pianoforlo Sonata*, Op. 11 aud Op. 11. Beothoven : Sonata, Op. 10*, ho. 1, 
tor Vitl r nceUo and Pianoforte, Ac. _ _ 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

JANUARY.—Prion Slxponco. 

A SWIMMER’S DREAM. By aloereos Charles swieburme. • 
CANDOUR in ENGLISH riCTlON. I. Br WALTER BESAET. II. B 
Mil. L.TEM Unto*. XU. By THOMAS HAKDT. 

HOW lo GET the TITHES BILL THROUGH Itlo HOUSE ot COMMON 
B7 VUcount WOLMEE. M.l*. 

RAMBLES with CUPID sod PSTCHE. 

TRADES UNIONISM for WOMEN. By L*dy UlLEE. 

«HO NEXT? 

THE PATE of SWAZILAND. By H. RIDES HAEOAED. 

THE SOLUTION. I'm II. By BESET JAMES. 

ROBERT BROWNING : IN MEMORIAM. By EDMOED GOESE. 

London I LOSOMAHS, GREEN. * Co. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 

In one handsome volume, 8vo, price 12s. With Etched 
Portrait by H. MANESSE. 

JAMES MACDONELL, 

(Of "The Times”) 

A 8T0EY OP SELF HELP. 

By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

DAILY TBLBGRAPH .—“ Mr. W. Robertson Nicoll has 
enriched not only the literature of our day, but tbe lives of 
many of us by his sincere, sympathetic, loyal, and artistic 
rendering of what he fairly calls ' the only life of a Journa¬ 
list r pure and simple ever written.' .This masterly 

monograph." 

GLASGOW HERALD.-" It will be universally allowed 
that Mr. Nicoll has discharged his task with judgment and 
perfect literary skill and taste." 

LBBDS MERCURY.—"Vim be one of the books of the 
season. It la full of interesting matter, and throws a vivid 
light on the inner life of journalists and journalism." 


J. M. BARRIE S WORKS. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6«. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. Barrie. 

Standard .—“ We think that this is the very best of the 
many good sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have 
ever read.” 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 0s. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. Barrie. 

Academy.—" This is not only the best book dealing exclu¬ 
sively with Scotch humble life, but the only book of the kind 
deserving to be classed as literature that has been published 
for at least a quarter of a century." 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. A Tale of 

Literary Life. By J. M. BARRIE. 

Daily Seat.—" The best one-volume novel of the year.” 
Saturday Review.—" From one end to the other the story 
is bright, cheerful, amusing." 


NEW BOOK BY W. U. THAYER. 

Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

From Printing Office 

TO THE 

Court of St. James. 

THE BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 

By W. M. THAYER, Author of “ From Log Sabin to White 
House," &c. With Illustrations. 


PROF. O. T. STOKES' NEW WORK. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 9s. 

IRELAND and the ANGLO-NORMAN 
CHURCH. 

A History of Ireland and Irish Christianity from the Anglo- 
Norman Conquest to the Dawn of the Reformation. 

By the Rev. O. T. STOKES, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in tbe University of Dublin, 
Scottwan.—" It is marked by freshness and vivacity. He 
touches nothing which he does not illuminate and invest 
with a fresh Interest for the student of Irish history.” 

By the same Author, Second Edition, 9s. 

IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH. 

A History of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the English 
Conquest in 1172. 

“ Anyone who can make the dry bones of ancient Irish 
history live again may feel sure of finding an audience 
sympathetic, Intelligent, and ever-growing. Dr. Stokes 
has this faculty in a high degree."— Weetmineter Review. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

BECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Novell a all Cirtulalivg Librariet in Town 
and Country. 


By 


JOHN STBAN0E WINTER. 


HERS- 


rOB' 




qo 


|\S.) 


By > he Author of 

W RnViv •» »• Dntt.d 


“Bootle*’ Baby,’* *• Buttons," 
'‘Booties’Ohl'divn” ( s); 

“ Beautiful Jim” ( 2 s. ad. & 2 s ) Ac. 


Tho Mornino Posts opinion.—**In ' Mrs. Bob the author continue* her 
chronicl** of Blaukhsmpton, but varies thorn by tho Introduction of an 

element at once novel aud startling_It will serve to keep (he author’* 

readers in a state or thriving excitement from start to finish ", 

The Scotsman’s opinion.—** ‘Mn. Bob' derive* Its charm, like most of 
Its author’s novtl*. from It* light and free treatment of a serious theme.... 
Th* story I* told with a rare knowledge of the ch«raoter «f women, and 
with an easygoing good sense and guod-burao^r la tha handling of th* 
incidents, soch as maka It far more attractive than a .y sketch of its plot 
eao Indicate... .It la inicraatlog throughout, and wl 1 bo widely read " 
Li/e'8 oplLion of the Author’s Stories.—“J. 8. Winter** stories bloaaom 

with perennial popularity-For tbe million J. 8. Winter’s writings have a 

charm that insure* un'lmlted demand.” 


A 






voVs) 


By the Author of 
. n vt ’MoUr Buwn.”l"Phyllto,” 
Ice Hon. Mrs. Vereker" (is. ed ); 

“ A Troublesome Girl” (Is). Ac. 

The Morning Post's opinion.—" ... .a* vivacious as many of the author’* 
prevloua worka.... , he r e run* throughout these volumes a strain of mirth 
and Aid quiia In heaping with the you h of moat of th* principal characters 
and genuine enough to be contagious which should propitiate tbe sourest 
orlt c. One mast have but little* arose of humour not to l«ogh over the 
■allloa of tbe Irrepr.ssible * Batty.* a portrait natural enough io have been 
drawn from life. while pretty Evelyn Is one of tbe foremost among winning 
heroines. Very much at home In th* midst of fun and frolic, the amhor 
dips her pen In gall to Imitate the acid word* exchanged between l^dy 
8 imtr and her feminine adversaries. Her dialogues, of whatever kind 
■re fell of smart sajlnc-. and, together with her sympathetic dramatis 
Per tones, make up a bright and amualng novel.” 


A CRUEL 
WRONG. 


By Mr*. HOU8TOUN, 
Author of 

“ Rooo mm ended to Mercy." 

* Barbara'* Warulrg” (2a. fid.), 
Ac. 


3 vola. 


SYBIL ROSS’S 
MARRIAGE. 


By F. C. PHILIPS, 

Author of 

"As in a Looking Glass,’* Ac.. 
and C. J. WILLS. 

Author of 

** Tho Pit Town Coronet," &c. 

(And at all Booksellers' ) 

Ths Romance of au Inexperienced 
Girl. (1 vol., Os.) 

Piccadilly's opinion.—*' Th" combined efforts of those authors have re¬ 
sulted In a story of a very uncommon kind. Ono of tho most striking and 
powerful pi -cos of flollon of rrc-nt yetrs....tha chapters in which the 
strange wooing of theprony, romantic child by tho Loudon thief it narrated 
are not only singularly wi It written, but ch*r>ctcrl«od by much grace find 

poetic feeling.Tho story Is new, both in Inception nnd ex••culion, and 

should IncrcHSO the repu’atlon of the authors, who may both be congratu¬ 
lated upon their production of a novel as realistic, (hr lliog, and pathetic os 
•Foul f lay.’ " 


THE M.F.H.’S Br " e:.;”™' 

^ _ n “ £1C0.030 vet sue uhogi* ” (2 vjI*.), 

DAUGHTER. Al ' ul^ " , " 

3 vola. 

Th Scotsman's opinion.—’* I ho things that ara characterised by genuine 
oolour are the description* of the homing fl*W. Clearly Mrs. Jooelyn Is an 
enthusiastic lover of the Sold, and hero and there give* us a pretty ploture 

of good Old English sporting life.Old Squire Vernon la a very lovable 

character, and, on the wh ol e, well drawn.” _ 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ** Mv Sister the Actress” (*«.) 
** Facing tha Footlights ” (Ss. fid.), See. 


MOUNT EDEN. 

3 vole. 


SHEBA. 

3 vola. 


By “RITA." 

Author of ** Dame Durden," 

** Mias Kata” d»i), "A Vagabond Lover ” (Is.) 
Ac. 


ARCHDEACON’ WHATELY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 6d. 

Personal and Family 
Glimpses of Remarkable 
People. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon B. W. WHATELY, M.A., 
late Chancellor of St. Patrick', and Rector of Werbere 
Dublin. 

“A blight and plcMant book of culttrated and well- 
informed goaelp.”— Leeds Mercury. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 


B, HRS, AYLMER OOWIKO, 
Author of 

“The Jewel Reputation," 

fro. 

[Immediately. 


AN UNRULY 
SPPBIT. 


TFtH bepubliehtd immediately. 

BEAUTIFUL JIM. (5th Edition) By 

JOBS SrltAROB WINTER. Ilclor, b >.r I,, U. 

LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 

I vol., cloth gilt, la.fid. 

A FRENCH MARRIAGE. By F. C. 

PU1LIF8, Author of “ A* in a Looking Glass,” frc. In paper cover, 
1*.; cloth, Is. ed.__ 


F. V. WHITE & 00., 31, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.O. 


Swan So nnenschein & Co .'s list. 

Grammar Serbs. 

Edited by Professor E. A. 8DN.NEXSCIIF.IN, M.A. (Oxoo.). 

Latin. Grammar. By P/of E. A Sonnekschbut. 

M A., Oxon. ACCIDENCE, price l*. #J.; 8INT.VX, price Is. fid. 

First Latin Reader and Writer. By 0. M. 

DIX, M.A., Oxon. Frio. la. [SECOND HEADER, n JaH., 18W. 

Franch Grammar. By Prof. L. M. Moriabty, 

M.A . Oxod. (Ha row) ACCIDENCE, price la. 6d. ; SYNTAX (early 
iu 1-99). prloe la 6d. 

First Frenoh Beider and Writer. By 

R. J. MORICU (Manca Grim. Kchl.) and W. 8. LYON, M.A.. Oxon. 

_ _ Uan. 1800. 

German Grammar. By Kuno Miyer, Ph D., 

(Unlv. C 11. Lp>ol ). ACCIDENCE, prior Is. fid.; SYNTAX, price Is.fid. 

First German Reader and Writer. By 

rrof. E. a. SONNESS7I1EIX. IVo, l..j 

Second German Reader and Writer- By 

W. STUART KAOGOWAN, B.A, CuUb. (ChtH.nh.rr. Coll ) Itnpnp. 

Eoglish Grammar. By J. Halt,, M. a., Head 

Master of Uulmc Grammar School, Manca.: A. J. COOPKR. Kdghaaton 
High Tcbl ; and tbs EDITOR. ACCIDENCE, If.; 81KTAX, Is. 

Lessons and Exeroiaes on Eng Gram. 

Parti., by M. A. WOODS. Clifton High 8cho,L Port II. (January, 
1*90). by A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. Price la. each. 

Greek Grammar. By F. Hayehfiild, M.A., 

Oxoo. (Lancing ColL). [In prep. 

Spanish Grammar. By fl. B. Oiarke. B.A., 

Oxon., Ta>lorian Scholar In Spanish. [Inprrp. 

Other Headers and wuiiu to follow shorPy- 

Opinions of the Prets. 

A Mendim-"Mark* a new departure, and la n real advance. Any one 
of Ihrae grammar* may bi mod separately. They may b« used with still 
greater advantage in eomb'natlon. Tbe melbol upon which they are 
written involvra no special difficulties." 

Academy.—“ Obviously, this parallel method has groat advantages. In 
general execution all three grammars are of exceptionally high merit.” 

Classical Review .—*• 1 hu happy Idea of paralltliam la happily cairied 
ou«... ■ spoiled with thoroughgoing skilL” 

Journal of Education —** The rule* are tersely and d« finitely stated. The 
type is «ery good, and tbe arrsogsmoot rxoelleut." 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. The 

SO Principal School.. Part 1. EDUCATIONAL. Part II. ATHLETICS 
8*. fid. Athletic* separately, I*. "The txeration Is admirable. Aocu- 
r-te and complete Information, well up to date."— Jour, of Education. 

TBE STUDENTS CICERO. Adapted from 

ihe German of Dr. MUNK, by W. Y. FAU88E T. M Aof Fettes Col¬ 
lege. With an engraved Portra't. 3*. fid. '* Eminently the aort of 
book that a student will flod profluble."— Spectator. 

BIRD’S-EYE MAP of PALESTINE. By 

FRANCES H. WOOD. Glased, on roller*. Palestine, fit by 34 Inches, 
l<a. fid.; Judea. 34 by *3 Inobas, 3«. fid.; Jerusalem, *5 by r> Inches 
Si. fid. HANDBOOK to lha above. Fourth Edition. Limp cloth, la.fid' 
AN INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT TO ** ORIMV." 

TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Prof. 

VICTOR RYDBERG. Large Svo, Sla. “ An iudiipenaablo part of the 
mythological library. Miuaenta who neglect It will do so to their own 
flame and lota. A solid piece of bard work.”—Saturday Riv. 

THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY- By 

1>r. ERDMANN. Now first Translated. I. ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL*' 
15*. II. MODERN, 15*. III. SINCE HEGEL, Its. ** I be beat general 
history to be got."— Scotsman, 

THE NOVEL THAT IS BEING MOST DISCUSSED. 

A CONSPIRACY of SILENCE. By G. 

COLMOKE. 3 vol;. St. James’s Gatette says; "It is d.oply later, 
eating. A strong book oeitalnly, but not aultabl*for weak nervas.” 
Glasgow Herald aaya; "The work o' a true literary ml at. A weird 
and ittenselr Interesting tala." Saturday Review says: "It is a 
study of mental disease This very clever and very painful book." 
Literary World : ** An cxoellent novel, thor'ughly Interesting.'’ 

THE SPANISH PONIARD: the Remorse 

of Amhroso L’rybridg*. Bv TIIOH. A. PINKER CON. 1 vol. "A 
lomiECi of keen Interest- The conception of tbe character and fate of 
Drjbrdga is Just surh aonsas m'ght have occurnd to Nat. Hawthorne. 
Mr. Pinkerton woiks it out with icarcely lees Impressiveness than 
emphases the uncauuy sugg attons of tha author of tho ’Scarlet 
Letter.' Scotsman. 

JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By 

TL OHA8 PINKER rON. Sec .nd EdlUon. «s. " An unmistakably 
clover book. Uy the few who know and love good woik it will hie 
found thoroughly enjoyable."— SpcU'itor. ** Brimful of clever¬ 
ness.'*—Poit. 

OFFICIAL TOUR through BOSNIA and 

HERZEGOVINA. By J. D. ASBOHI. Very fe'ly I lustrated, lla. 

** It promises much to the archaeologist and bialorlan, the student of 
primitive 11 lersture, poetrv, and laws, and ths seircher after pioituosqu* 
soenery and customs."— Scotsman. 

"A most valuablo wrrk. It o mtains ono of the most Interesting recounts 
of the Bogomil horssy that we hive md wile. Profusely illn.ir-ted ” 

Athenaeum. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of thi WORLD: 

National, Christian, and Philosophic*. 7*. fid , 573 pegs*, large fivo. 
A Perlea of Paper* by Kdw. Cl odd. Can. Uawlloson, M. C. R-sciwvn, 
J. Large, 8. Beal. Isab.Bird, Pir A. LyulL Dr. Leltner. F. York Powell, 
Oscar Urowniug, J. A. Ilcioa, Dr. Kd White, J. Clifford, W. Pollard, 
Fred. Hsrria-n, W H. I.i 1/, D. Na r J*, F. Plnootr, M. Joseph. J. M. 
Robertson, G. W. Foote, H. wr. Cros key, Stanton CoD, C. Voraey, and 
Ifi other leading Sp-al«Uats on iho 4d principal Ethnic Beligloiia, 
Christian 8»ctt, and l*hiloaophlc Creeds. 

A NEW DEPiRTURR IN ENGLISH POETRY. 

THE PAGEANT of LIFE: an Epic of Man 

in Five Books. By GEOKGK BARLOW. 8ecood KdliIon (within 11 
months). 4a. bd. " A low poc-t has arisen among us; au Indisputable 
poet, forcible, graceful, earnest, ooursgoou i having sometbiug of real 
inter.at and great moment tossy, aad knowing how to express his 
thoughts in words of i xtncrdlnary ^owt-r and Unea of real beauty." 

Dai y Telegraph. 

THE QUAKERS: a Study, Historical and 

Crliioal. By F. STORKS TURNER, fie. "It oan hardly be praUed 
too highly .”—Manchester Examiner. "This exoelloot lltrio book. 
Mr. Turner h«s told so tnleresttng story well .*’—£L James's.GaeeUe. 
" Here beta th j good and the bad sides of the movement are told.'* 

Scots Observer. 

Swan Somnensohun & Co., Patemorter-tq., E.O, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


XjIST- 


A New Story by Rhoda Broughton, 

The Popu’ar Author of “ Bed as a Rose le She,” and 
“ Nancy,” entitled 

AL ASI 

AND 

A New Story by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 

Author of “ Ought We to Visit Hor ? ” entitled 

PEARL POWDER, 

are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Published on Saturday, December >1. Prioe One 
Shilling. To be had of every bookseller in town and 
country, and at all Railway Stations. 

IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: A VISIT 

to CYPRUS in 1888. By W.H. MALLOOK. Author 
of “ Is Life Worth Living! ” &o. Second Edition. 
In 1 voL, demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, its. 

“ Mr. Mallook has passed a winter’s retreat in Cyprus, 
and the result is this oharmlng volume of fact, fancy, 
and philosophy. The author saw many things in 
Cyprus, and cogitated much on the social and political 
problems, as well as on the natural beauties of the classic 
spot. He has stood upon the hill tops, visited old 
abbeys, and inspected all the horrors of the prisons He 
has collected anecdotes and moralised thereon, and all 
through he writes with a perfect mastery of pure, lucid 
style. There is a literary fascination about all Mr. 
Mallock’s work, and as a study in style alone this book 
can, indeed, be held up as a type of the beBt in writing.” 
___ Roily Telegraph. 

A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH 

the EASTERN COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN 
HI88EY, Author of "An Old-Fashioned Journey,” 
*o. In demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, l«s. 
“Mr. Hissey’s pleasant book will be a revelation to 
many of what quaint, picturesque villages and splendid 
mansions of the Tudor time exist in the Eastern 
Counties. Mr. Hissey would allure into rural England 
—and especially into East Anglia—the orowds of bis 
countrymen and countrywomen who kill time abroad 
more or less nnoomfortably. while they are in 
Ignoranoe of their own country .’’—Echo. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of MART 

WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. In 8 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait and Facsimiles, 80s. 


NOW READY. 

^Complete In 8 vols., price 12s. each. 

A HISTORY of 
MODERN EUROPE. 

By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., 

Follow of University College, Oxford. 

Vol. I. from 1792 to 1814; Vol. II. from 1814 to 1848: 
Vol. III. from 1848 to 1878. 


|W. H. ALLEN & CO/S 

Recent Oriental Publications. 


NOW READY. 

Complete in 3 vols., price 9i. each. 

OUR EARTH and 

ITS STORY. 

EDITED BY 

Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 

With Thirty-Biz Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings. 

“ ‘Our Earth and Its Story,’ edited by Dr. Brown, is of very 
high merit; it is lucidly written, abreast of the moat recent 
results of scientific research, and most beautifnlly illustrated. 
No school library should be without it, and In the hands of 
learners of all apes it is sure to convey a vast amount of 
information.”— Athencewn. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN 

“LORD DUNDREARY”). By T. EDGAR 
PEMBERTON. Second Edition. In 1 voL, demy 
8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 10a. 


NEW NOVELS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MASTERS OF THE WORLD,” *0. 

THE LOCKET. A Tale of Old Guernsey. 

By MARY A. M. HOPPC3 (Mrs. MARKS). 2 vols 
“A pretty yet tragic story of love and jealousy, told 
with a oertain grace and simplicity of manner.” 

_ _ Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF " VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 

A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 

LES LIE KEITH, Author of ” The Ohilcotes,” &c. 


8 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 

MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, 

Author of “ Miss Bayle’a Romance," &o. 3 vols. 

“A book to be road. The vigorous, masculine style, 
the knowledge of the world and of life under various 
aspeots, the humour and the epigrams, as well as the 
extremely shrewd, if somewhat cynical, observations 
with which it abounds take it out of the category of 
ordinary works of fiction of the present day, and serve 
to give the book an interest."— Oeierver. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE DANVERS JEWELS.” 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 2 vols. 

“ Novels so amusing, so brightly written, so fail of 
simple sense and witty observation, are not found every 
day. It is a charming love story, lightened upon all sides 
by the humorous genial character-sketches of lees im¬ 
portant personages. For a wander, we want the third 
volume the author has denied ns.”—Saturday Review. 

Rt aH i up Bax tlxt & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tEe Queen. 


IMPORTANT FINE-ART VOLUME. 

Now Heady, price Two Guineas. 

THE RIVERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL 

RIVERS of the EAST COAST. 

With numerous highly finished Engravings from 
Original Drawings. 

Royal 4to, 881 pages, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Etching as 
Frontispiece. 

“In regard both to illustration and to literary 
work, the book is comprehensively and ably done. 
The number of illustrations is immense, and it may 
be added that the quality of the cuts is good. 
Publishers and writers are especially to be con¬ 
gratulated on having had a share in the production 
of a volume which satisfies a real 1 want.' ” 

The Standard. 


The First large Edition of Sir Robert Ball’s 
New Work, 

STAR-LAND, 

Having already been exhausted, the book has been 
reprinted, and copies are again on sale at all 
Booksellers, price Os. 


NOTICE. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

Q’S NEW WORK, 

The SPLENDID SPUR 

Is now on Sale at all Baoksellers. 

“ From the moment that his hero falls asleep at his 
fencing master’s, iu Oxford, till fair Della sets sail for France, 
there iH not a single pause in the heady current of adven- 
turo .”—Daily Mews. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

THE SYNTAX and IDIOMS of HIN¬ 
DUSTANI, A Series of Progressive Exercises in 
Translation, with Grammatical Commentaiy, Notes, 
Directions, and Vocabularies on the Model of the best 
Classical Exercise Books. By M. KEMPSON, M.A., 
formerly Director of Public Instruction in the N. W. P. 
of India. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

I AN ARABIC READING BOOK. By 

ALAN R. BIRDWOOD. Containing Sentences anti 
Dialogues, Exercises, Extracts from the Papers, and 
Facsimiles of MS. writings. 

New and Revised Edition, fcap. Svo, Os. 

TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, Hindustani 

made Easy. By Col. W. R. M. HOLROYD, Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Royal 4to, cloth, £4 14a 6d. 

| A Complete ENGLISH - PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By 
ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.I.E., H.M/s Indian 
(Home) Service, Translator of the “ An-war-l-Suhalli,” 
&c., &c. 

‘All Persian scholars owe the author a heavy debt of 
gratitude for his undertaking and bringing to so successful 
an issue so onerous and, in many respects, ungrateful a 
task. ''—A cademy. 

“ It is noteworthy that the appearance of this monumental 
tome, which has occupied the learned leisure of some sixteen 
years of the author's life, should have been coincident with 
the visit to our country of his Majesty the Shah. He pleads 
consideration for inevitable mistakes; but we should be 
ashamed to look for faults in the vast memorial of patient 
toll with which the erudite translator of the ‘ An-war-I- 
Suhaili’ has enriched all Oriental libraries.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Wollaston’s smaller undertaking of the same kind 
was a great achievement, but this giant lexicon, in which, as 
far as can be ascertained, hardly a word of importance in 
our vernacular is omitted, must be of the utmost assistance 
to all who desire fully to enjoy the fruits of Persian litera¬ 
ture, or to become proficient in perhaps the most poetical of 
Eastern languages .'—Moming Post. 

“ The book supplies a desideratum for the serious student 
of Persian, well worth the money value set upon it, and has 
earned its right to a place In the libraries of upper-class 
philologists and Oriental scholars.”— Athencewn. 


NEW VOLUME BY R. L. STEVENSON. 

SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, now ready, prioe 5 b. 

THE MASTER of 

BALLANTRAE. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 

Author of “ Treasure Island,” “ Kidnapped/' &c. 

Mr. Stevenson has done it at last. In ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae ’ he has produced something very like a classic.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. | W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


TWO NEW MANUALS-Just Issued. 
THE CHINESE MANUAL- By Fro- 

feasor R. K. DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

We welcome this manual as a thoroughly practical and 
useful help to students who may be about to begin a study of 
the language. Professor Douglas may be congratulated on 
having made Chinese grammar intelligible. Its principles 
are clearly stated, ana are illustrated by a host of useful 
examples. The work is of a convenient and portable size, 
and the small price brings it within the reach of all serious 
students.”— Times. 

“ Professor Douglas' volumo possesses several attractions 
we are not in the habit of associating with Chinese grammars. 
It is extremely handy in size. There Is an enormous number 
of examples useful to students. Its price is extremely 
moderate. The book is of a practical character, and fitted 
to meet the wants of those to whom it is addressed.” 

London and China Telegraph. 
It is now inevitable that the language of China will be 
much in demand, both among officials and commercial men, 
and it is therefore satisfactory that the means of acquiring 
it has been so soon provided. Ordinary industry, aided by 
this manual, will make more progress in the language in a 
month than has before been accomplishable in a year. 

Homeward Mail. 

A MANUAL of ANGLICISED COL- 

LOQUIAL BURMESE. By Captain F. A. DAVIDSON 
Fcap. Svo, 3s. 0d. 

“ As a sign of the manner in which the great Anglo-Indian 
publishing firm of W. H. Allen & Co. keep abreast of the 
time in Oriental matters, nothing could be more conclusive 
than the appearance of this Burmese manual.The vocabu¬ 

lary seems an exceptionally good one.’ 

Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

“ The book Is likely to be very useful to officers and others 
desiring to learn Burmese .”—Rangoon Times. 

“ A most useful manual, eminently adapted for non-com* 
missioned officers and soldiers of our army in Burma.” 

Broad Arrow. 

A DICTIONARY of the ECONOMIC 

PRODUCTS o i INDIA. By GEORGE WATT, M.B., 
C.M., F.L.8., Professor Bengal Educational Department, 
Assisted by numerous contributors. Published under 
the authority of the Government of India. 0 vols., 
royal svo. Price to subscribers, up to February 1st, 
£3 8s. 

[BENGALI MANUAL. By G. F. 

NICHOLL. [/n preparation . 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1890. 

No. 922, New Series. 

Turn Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Letters of Lori Chesterfield to his Godson. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by the Earl of 

Carnarvon. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
These letters, like their celebrated predeces¬ 
sors from the same writer to bis natural son, 
were composed without any thought of sub¬ 
sequent publication, and are the frank and 
unrestrained expression of the writer’s 
thoughts and feelings. Those written to the 
illegitimate Philip Stanhope were given to 
the world after his death by his widow, and 
they were published in spite of an attempt to 
restrain their appearance in print. These, 
composed for his godson and successor, the 
lawful Philip Stanhope, were cherished by the 
son of the recipient for years, and were then 
given to his son-in-law, Lord Carnarvon, with 
the hope that they would be published under 
the present editor’s supervision. Affairs of state 
and other cares intervened to prevent the 
accomplishment of the task. The letters were 
placed on one side, and passed out of know¬ 
ledge. Fortunately they were recovered with¬ 
out any injury to their condition; and they 
are now issued to the world with all the 
pomp of wide margins, thick paper, and 
choice illustrations. The volume does honour 
to all concerned in its production. Our only 
doubt is whether the letters would not have 
been more generally useful had they appeared 
in a volume of the same size and nature as 
Lord Stanhope’s standard edition of the pre¬ 
vious correspondence; but probably their 
second appearance will be after that fashion. 
The illustrations add character to the work. 
The frontispiece is engraved from Gains¬ 
borough’s well - known painting of Lord 
Chesterfield (1769), in which he holds a 
volume of Cicero de Senectute —his favourite 
author, and the writer of the best Latin and 
the best sense, as he tells his godson. A 
second engraving, now produced for the first 
time, represents a companion picture of the 
young Philip Stanhope in the same year, rest¬ 
ing his hand on a table where lie the classical 
works which Lord Chesterfield’s fancy painted 
as supplying the quotations for his speeches 
in Parliament. Another depicts him now 
passed into middle-life in the farmyard at 
Bretby, and among the cattle that he bred. 
In the fourth are shown the two earls, 
Chesterfield and Scarborough, the latter being 
the high-minded peer who put an end to his 
existence; and the words “ avulso deficit 
alter” in the corner express the grief with 
which the survivor lamented the loss of the 
“best man he ever knew and the dearest 
friend he ever had.” 

It is impossible not to feel some commisera¬ 
tion for the perpetual disappointment which 
clouded Lord Chesterfield’s career, and equally 


impossible to withhold our admiration from 
the energy with which, when one attempt 
ended in failure, he laid the foundations of 
another. Ambition to excel in politics marked 
all the working years of his life; but in the 
official world his name is only perpetuated 
through his splendid exile in Ireland. Even 
his marriage seems to have been intended to 
promote his advancement in office. His wife 
was the illegitimate daughter of the first 
George; but the marriage did not help him 
in his parliamentary career, and the death of 
her mother, rich as she was, brought no 
addition to his fortune. Chesterfield when 
under age was returned for an obscure 
borough in the West of England, and “from 
the day he was elected to the day that he 
spoke he thought nor dreamed of nothing but 
speaking.” His illegitimate son was, no doubt 
with a view to future benefits, sent on the 
grand tour with the young patron of the 
same borough. On his return to Parliament, 
the old earl primed the youth with “ infinite 
pains ” for his maiden speech ; but the per¬ 
formance was a failure, and its author could 
never be cajoled or coerced into making a 
second attempt. Borne years later Chester¬ 
field was driven to the mortification of 
arranging that the illegitimate Philip Stan¬ 
hope should publicly acknowledge the failure 
of his hopes by withdrawing from St. Stephen’s 
in return for a pecuniary consideration. In 
the case of the subject of the letters now first 
printed nothing but death spared him the 
distress of witnessing a second time the 
ruin of all his plans. The aim that he 
was driving at is apparent on every page. 
When the lawful Philip was a child less 
than ten years old he was enjoined to 
study the writings of Cicero as the best 
means of qualifying himself ‘' to make a 
figure one day in Parliament.” A year or two 
later the fond peer discourses to him on the 
necessity of learning the French language 
thoroughly if he wished to become, as he 
believed that the child did, a Secretary of 
State. Two years later follows the specific 
statement that the old man’s object was to 
give his heir and successor “learning enough 
to distinguish himself in Parliament, and 
manners to shine in courts.” The sincerity of 
these wishes is beyond a doubt, but the 
instruments for effecting their fulfilment were 
unhappily chosen. The youth’s first preceptor 
was a dancing-master from France—a “ needy 
Monsieur ” Robert; and he was assisted by a 
tenth-rate versifier, one Cuthbert Shaw, whose 
excesses carried him to an early grave. These 
were succeeded in their turn by the notorious 
Dr. Dodd, a pretender to religion and to know¬ 
ledge, with sufficient commercial instinct to see 
the advantage of the youth as an advertise¬ 
ment, and with impudence enough to write to 
Charles Torke that he was about to move 
into Southampton Row, and desired his kind 
offices to obtain “two or three more young 
noblemen or gentlemen,” who might be 
brought up with young Stanhope, and on the 
same system of education. A less happy selec¬ 
tion of tutors for a promising youth could not 
have been made. Truth to tefl, Lord Chester¬ 
field, although he had spent a long life in the 
fashionable world, was no judge of character 
in ordinary life. When he went to Ireland, 
he took a young fop as his secretary, and gave 
as a reason that he meant to do all the 


business himself. His natural abilities were 
sofficicnt for the task, without any assistance 
from a subordinate; but, excellent as they 
were, they would have proved inadequate had 
Warburton not declined the post of principal 
chaplain which was off-red him. Even Ches¬ 
terfield’s suavity would not have been able to 
keep the peooe with that turbulent priest 
stirring up the seething mass of ecclesiastical 
intrigue in Ireland. 

As his years sped away, the habits of the 
youog men of the day became more and more 
displeasing to the old peer. “ Their manners 
are illiberal, and their ignorance is notorious. 
They are sportsmen, they are jockeys, they 
know nor love nothing but dogs and horses, 
racing and hunting.” To Chesterfield all this 
was distasteful. He stood almost alone in his 
class as an opponent of field sports. He 
boa*ted to his godson that he lad never in his 
life “killed his own meat,” adjured him to 
refrain from killing any game himself, and 
stigmatised country sports generally as “ the 
effects of the ignorance and idleness of 
country esquires.” His godson was to be 
framed in a very different mould. He was 
to pass his days as the best-bred gentleman 
in England. Possessed of abundant powers 
of wit, he was to keep them always in reserve. 
“ A wise man," runs one of the most 
trenchant sayings in the letters, “will live 
at least as much within his wit as within his 
income.” He was to know the chief languages 
in Europe, “ for a man that knows all lan¬ 
guages is of all countries, as a men who knows 
history is of all times.” In the perfect char¬ 
acter learning was always found combined 
with true politeness, and with Lord Chester¬ 
field the end of education consisted of good 
manners in society. Occasionally he strikes 
a deeper note, and nowhere more clearly than 
in the letter on “ duty to God and duty to 
man,” which Lord Carnarvon has reproduced 
in facsimile. In this he sums up the rules 
of life—adoration and thanksgiving to the 
Creator, and doing unto man what he 
would wish that man should do unto him, 
without any arriere penile ; in this he incul¬ 
cates virtue for virtue’s s»ke, and without 
any regard to the effect which it might have 
on the good opinion of his contemporaries. 
His discretion was not always so sound. A 
quotation from Dryden that life is “all a 
cheat ” does not strike as a happy selection of 
a passage for a child of six to learn by heart, 
and to remember as long as he lived. It was 
hardly judicious to tell a boy of ten that 
“ the most entertaining and the most instruc¬ 
tive company” was a volume of Yoltaire. 
The reference to the possibility of the youth’s 
father marrying for a third time is not couched 
in the best taste. Nor was it discreet to keep 
on worrying the youth with the monotonous 
application of the words Hoc age, and to be 
always throwing at his head the praises of 
his sister’s application and attention. To tell 
him in every letter that his sister, with less 
years and less aids t> learning, is more 
advanced in knowledge than he is would not 
be productive of good feeling from brother to 
sister, and would discourage the child in his 
studies. 

Thess letters show what Lord Chesterfield 
wished his godson to be and what he himself 
was. From the first, ambition fired his move¬ 
ments. 
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" I laboured hard,” says the wearied politician 
in bis declining days, “to outstrip my oo- 
temporarys in Teaming, I wm mortified if in 
onr little plays they seemed more dextrous 
than I was ; nay, I was nneasy if they danced, 
walked, or sang more genteelly than myself.” 

In the last of these objects he gained, by the 
common consent of mankind, the front place ; 
in learning many of his companions left him 
far behind in the race. The chief Latin 
authors, especially Cicero, Horace, and 
Martial, he read and quoted continnally; but 
his misquotations are numerous, and some of 
them seem to show that he never could have 
mastered the rudiments of Latin versification. 
The French language was his special study, 
partly as the medium of diplomacy and partly 
as the language of society; and half of the 
letters are composed in French, yet not with 
a perfect command of idiom. The pains with 
which he studied the success of his rivals 
is frankly confessed, and the necessity of 
imitating their industry is hourly repeated to 
his godson. He asked Bolingbroke how he 
“ could always speak with so much extem¬ 
pore eloquence even in private conversation, 
without it’s smelling of the lamp,” and received 
the reply that St. John had studied diction 
from the age of twelve or thirteen. Chatham, 
he himself knew, had practised the art of 
speaking every day for the past thirty 
years. Charles Torke is commended to 
the young Stanhope for his great figure 
in parliament, which he deserved by the 
great pains he had taken to gain success. 
What the youth should avoid in society 
was exemplified in the person of Addison, 
“ the most timid and awkward man in good 
company I ever saw; and no wonder, for he 
had been wholly cloystered up in the cells of 
Oxford till he was five-and-twenty years old.” 
Chesterfield’s ideal was “ a cooll intrepid 
assurance with great seeming modesty,” and 
the first of these qualities had by practice 
become part of his being. Application, per¬ 
sistent application, was the theme of his letters, 
whether his examples came from politics, 
society, or the stage. Garrick was at first a 
very mediocre actor, but talent and study had 
raised him to perfection. “ Observe Garrick,” 
he cries, 11 and you will find that throughout 
his part he never has a look, nor a motion, 
but what is strictly relative and necessary to 
to it.” 

What then was the fate of the youth to 
whom this garrulous old man gossipped on 
ambition and prattled on philosophy? He 
lived and died without distinction in the 
senate, and without shining in courts; a 
sober, steady, sensible Englishman, finding his 
pleasures in rural life and in the sports which 
Chesterfield loathed. 

W. P. CoUETNEr. 


THE HEV. TOM BBOWn’s MANX POEMS. 

The Manx Witch. (Macmillan.) 

The Doctor. New Edition. (Sonnensohein.) 
Fo'c’t’le Tam*, New Edition. (Macmillan.) 

There has been nothing of its kind so good as 
The Manx Witch since The Doctor , just as 
there had been nothing of its kind so good as 
The Doctor since Fo'c's'le Tarn*. It is per¬ 
fectly delicious. In humour, in pathos, in 
character, in local atmosphere, in dialect, and 


J in the poetry of rude life, it is quite the most 
masterly thing of recent years. I make no 
qualifications whatever in the extent and 
quality of this praise in favour of any pro¬ 
ductions of the land known to me. The Manx 
Witch is a work of clear and absolute genius. 
There is not a page of it that a writer of mere 
talent could touch; there is hardly a passage 
that is not alive with the life that genius 
alone can give. It is not a better work than 
Betsy Lee, but that is because Betty Lee is 
altogether the best poem of its class in the 
whole range of English verse. 

I find it impossible to judge rightly of The 
Manx Witch apart from The Doctor and 
Fo'c's'le Yam*. They are a trilogy, so to 
speak, of dramatic poetry. The same characters 
run through them, and their scene is the same. 
Their method of verse—irregular, broken, 
spasmodic, narrative—is peculiar to them, 
although, of course, one sees the influence of 
Browning’s manner, and perhaps even, in a 
slight degree, of that of Mr. Bret Harte. But 
they have real individuality of style, and there 
is never a page that is not proper to it 
Indeed, the author of Fo’c’t’l* Yam* is, in my 
judgment, one of the very few men now 
writing who have any distinct style at all. 
He is a poet of a very true and rare kind. He 
has great command of the passions, the live¬ 
liest fancy, the quietest wit and humour, so 
rich and racy, so buoyant, so generous, so sweet 
and sunny that the like of it I do not know 
in any living man. Nevertheless, I doubt if 
he can ever be very popular. If he were 
an actor he would be so quiokly enough—not 
a second Hobson, but a comedian without a 
prototype. No one could hear him read this 
trilogy of narrative dramas (for that seems to 
be the only name for them) without being 
moved to laughter and tears at every page and 
nearly every line. But the amazing and 
ineradicable objection of ninety-nine hundreths 
of readers to all forms of dialect must be one 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of their 
popularity. Yet anybody may master this 
Manx patoi* in half an hour, and the half-hour 
will be well spent that opens up a mine so 
full of genuine ore as these three delightful 
books. 

A s mere stories the poems are excellent, 
though the strength of the writer does not lie 
in the invention of incident. They are love 
stories almost without exception, and depict 
the love passion as it has never been depicted 
in late years except in Mr. Blackmore’s 
masterpiece. It is the simple side of love, its 
happy, joyous innocent thnll, not its depths 
of pain, not its guilty struggles, that they 
describe. Nothing more delicious, more deli¬ 
cate, more charming, than the best love pas¬ 
sages in these three books do I know or can I 
conceive of. They are flowers as fresh as the 
dewdrop, and they lose none of their beauty 
for me by reason of the thistles of rustic 
speech that grow beside them. It would be 
impossible to weed them of these thistles, for 
flowers and thistles grow together. Some of 
the stories come closer than others to this 
sunny side of the love passion, and those that 
come closest to it are the best. Nevertheless 
they are often tragical in their termination, or 
end in a tender melancholy. Some of them 
are very strong in mere incident, though 
power of that kind is not their great quality. 

| “ Betsy Lee,” “ Christmas Rose,” “ The 


Doctor,” and “ The Manx Witch,” have all got 
passages that are almost as startling and power¬ 
ful as the sand-storm in The Maid o/Sker. But 
no one would say that power is half so potent a 
factor in the art of Mr. Blackmore as charm ; 
and whatever the rugged power of Mr 
Brown’s verse, its charm through its rough 
vehicle is the quality that stands first. 

As “ poems of province ” these books have 
hardly their equal anywhere. The Manx¬ 
man lives here as he lives in the fle-h. It 
is the living mai that is here depicted: his 
speech, his habits, his occupations, his beliefs, 
his superstitions, his gait, and the very tones 
of his voice. The island described is Mann 
and no other place in the wide world. Not 
Mann as it is after it has gone through the 
mind of a romancer—an idealised, rarified, 
glorified, transfigured Mann, a sort of island 
of Prospero, a good deal bewitched—but the 
everyday, work-a-day, Isle of Mann. I can 
scent its very air in these pages, as of mingled 
brine and gorse-blossom and fresh peat; and 
I can see its stark-green hills that are dotted 
over with the gold of the cushag, and its 
glens that are pink and white with the fuchsia. 
Then the ways of life of the people, their 
manners and customs, their folk-taik and 
tales, their proverbs and saws and old ballads 
and Christmas “ carvals,” they are all here. 
The “ melya,” and “ Oiel Verree,” and the 
“ Hunting of the Wren,” and the May-night 
fires, and the last cut of corn, and the honours 
paid to St. Stephen and St. Bridget—not one 
of them is forgotten. The religion of the 
Manxman, too, is painted like a picture, that 
amusing mixture of puritanism and its oppo¬ 
site, that grim white-face sanctity that is 
never altogether free of a big boisterous laugh 
somewhere behind it. Ono trait the reader of 
these books may mi«s—a hint of the Manx¬ 
man’s patriotism. But he would also look for 
it in vain if he studied the Manxman in the 
flesh. Patriotism as an active trait, meaning 
thereby not only a love of country, but a 
passion to serve it, to protect its rights, to 
maintain its ancient laws and customs, can 
hardly be said to exist in the Manxman. More 
is the pity; and too soon all that makes the 
dear old island interesting to study, curious 
and amusing, and very sweet and touching— 
its childlike faith, its superstition, its poetry 
of common speech, its Norse laws and con¬ 
stitution—will be gone for ever. But 
when that evil time comes and Manxmen 
have made their ways of life as much as 
possible like those of Englishmen, there will 
still remain one record of absolute truth and 
fulness to tell how Manxmen lived when 
Mann had some right to call itself “ the little 
nation”—these three books by a Manxman 
of genius. 

It would be easy to say much of the dialect 
of the poems, and open thereby a large ques¬ 
tion, but I have neither space nor inclination 
to discufs the function of patois in poetry. To 
me it is quite incredible that any reader with 
power to master dialect should doubt its right 
to exist there. Such vividness as it gives, 
brightening humour, softening pathos, shaipen- 
ing wit, can never fail of recognition; and I 
do not think that any writer of rustic verse 
has used this powerful instrument with more 
dexterity, more ease, more power, and even 
more grace than Mr. Brown. Here are three 
considerable volumes written almost tbrough- 
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oat in irregular couplets of Manx dialect, and 
yet I do not know of any similar body of 
yerse in a uniform measure in which the rhyme 
itself oppresses you so little. Ton read on 
from page to page (once you get the trick of 
the movement and an idea of the dramatic 
method) withont the very faintest oppression 
of rhyme, such as comes like a bodily affliction 
in many a poem of real quality after the first 
dozen pages have been passed. And yet I 
should say that the difficulties of free 
morement in dialect Terse are gre>ter in 
the degree of ten to one than in the 
rerse of pure language. This dialect of 
Mr. Brown's is not pure Manx; but that is 
not a fault, the ohief narrator being a 
sailor who has picked up words in all 
corners of the earth. The Manx patt of it is 
mch as no other man whaterer can write. It 
is the exact echo of the actual speech, not the 
word merely, but the tone. I can hear it as 
distinctly in these pages as if it was still 
falling erery day on my bodily ear. The 
shrill tones, which, perhaps, come of the 
effort to speak abore the shrill winds that 
whistle oxer the mountains, the deep tones 
that may be born of the deep swell of the 
seas, they are here as full and true as it is 
possible to give them. The dialect is dying 
oat in Manx before the inroads of the 
“ tripper.” It is spoken nowhere now as it 
is written here, except in the heart of the 
island; and even there it will soon be lost and 
forgotten. 

There is a better quality in this verse as 
a vehicle than its fidelity, and that is its 
amazing felicity. It is full of simile; and 
the simile is sometimes as sweet and graceful 
as in the poetry that is not called rustic; but 
more often it is rude and rugged in the 
last degree, and therein lies its real quality. 
Everyone who knows anything of the rusUo 
knows how startling and fit snd true and 
complete are the rough figures in which he 
constantly speaks. More of these figures have 
never been gleaned by anyone than by Mr. 
Brown; and, if he has invented a few to add 
to them, he has done it with astonishing 
dramatic truth. 

Bat the great quality of all pos*essed by 
the three books, of which (as I gather from 
the proem) The Manx Witch is to be the 
last, is character. The people who move 
through this series of dramas, for dramas they 
are, are as vivid and vital as any to be found 
in recent imaginative literature. The dear 
Parson Gale, the “ Pazon ” and “ ould 
angel,” the timple old doctor, the (< dooiney- 
molla,” Tommy Big Eyes, Cain the farmer, 

“ Christmas Bose,” Betsy Lee, and, last and 
best, Tom Baynes—I hardly know a group of 
people so real to me. I seem to have known 
them all my life. I like some of them better 
than others, and the ‘ ‘ ould angel ” best of all. 
Manxmen are a queer hodge-podge, an amusing 
and even ludicrous combination of contrary 
qualities. They can be mean as well as gene¬ 
rous, close as well as open, crafty as well 
as single-hearted, envious, cantankerous, and 
not above a touch of downright hypocrisy. 
But there is a type of old Manxman who 
would be hard to beat in sweetness and sim¬ 
plicity among all the peoples of the earth. 
He unites the best qualities of both the sexes 
—as soft and gentle as a dear old woman, 
ted as firm of purpose as a strong man. 


Garrulous, full of platitudes, easily moved to 
tears by a story of sorrow, and as easily taken 
in, but beloved, and trusted, and reverenced by 
all the little world about him If he is a 
farmer he sits at the head of his table in the 
kitchen, with his sons and daughters and 
man-servants and maid-servants beside him, 
and save for ribald gossip and broad oaths no 
man of whatever condition abridges the flow 
of talk for his presenoe. If he is a parson he 
is the father of his parish, and lives like a 
patriarch among his people. This dear old 
soul, this “ ould angel,” can only be seen in 
the flesh in the Isle of Man; but if anyone 
wishes to see him in literature, let him come 
for an exact and beautiful portrait to the 
“ Pazon ” of the Bev. Tom Brown. 

There is another Manx type, as racy, as 
simple, as single-hearted, as easily moved to 
laughter and tears, as garrulous; but a little 
touch more crafty, and a big touch more pro¬ 
fane. Great he is at a yam of the “ould 
island,” a tale of sweethearting, or drinking, 
or going to the devil. A tort of oracular eld 
salt, fond of advising and arbitrating, a keen 
swordsman, skilful at cut-and-thrust, not to 
be bullied, up to anything, down to anything, 
capable of as much tenderness as the baby of 
a girl, but a very bull-dog to anyone that 
shows his teeth. This is Tom Baynes—Tom, 
the spinner of these “fo’c’s’le yarns,” young 
Tom as he was in “ Betsy Lee,” old Tom as 
he is, though he will not allow it, in The 
Manx Witch. He is the best, the fullest, 
the largest, the truest of the many characters 
of there books. He is a real character really 
worked out. He is not a Manxman, but the 
Manxman, and his author’s best gift to his 
country. “Old salt, old rip, old friend, Tom 
Baynes comes fust” 

Hail Caine 


TWO HtTNTBBS IN THE FAB WBST. 

Cruisings in the Caeeaite : a Narrative of 
Travel, Exploration, Amateur Photography, 
Hunting, and Fishing. By G. 0. Shields. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Trooper and Redskin in the Far North- West. 
By John G. Donkin. (8ampson Low.) 

Both of these books relate to Western 
America, and both are engrossed by memories 
of hunting trips. But while Mr. Donkin 
was occupied for three years in chasing 
thieves, Indians, rebels, and unruly folk with 
a propensity for running cattle over the 
Canadian border without paying the ad 
valorem 20 per cent, which the Dominion 
exacts on such importations, Mr. Shields’s 
volume contains the reminisoences of trips 
undertaken for purposes sufficiently specified 
on its title-page. 

Only, we must take exception to the claim 
which he puts forward as an “explorer.” 
That he is not; for all of the country over 
which his sporting excursions extended is, 
geographically, well known, though, no 
doubt, to the ordinary reader much of it will 
be quite new. The districts described are for 
the most part on the Pacific side of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the Cascade Mountains—that 
remarkable range running the entire length 
of North-West America, from Puget Sound 
to Harrison River in British Columbia. Here 
ho hunted bear and mountain goats, when 


they could be got, antelope and elk (wapiti), 
and at a period when the plains were black 
with them, the now all but extinct buffalo. 
The habits and mode of circumventing these 
animals are sketched with spirit and accuracy, 
and occasionally with some literary power. 
As a rule, however, the papers in which the 
latter merit is most conspicuous are those 
which have already appeared in two of the 
American magazines. 

The chapters which have not passed through 
tbe editorial fire are less concisely written 
and disfigured with a more than acceptable 
seasoning of Chicago slang. “ And, come to 
think of it,” the author remarks in his pre¬ 
fatory explanations regarding the motives 
which compelled his reappearance iu print, 
“ I guess I won’t attempt, any way.” And 
he is discreet in so acting, though the 
revision of his pages by a kindly eye might 
have saved them from many blunders, 
pieces of indifferent English, and not a few 
errors of taste. It is, for instance, absurd to 
affirm that the author met with incivility in 
British Columbia because he was an American. 
As this Canadian province is almost an 
outlying portion of the United States, the 
American who receives the cold shoulder there 
is likely to experience this unfriendliness more 
from aggressive swagger on his part personally 
than from any ill-will to what Mr. Shields 
terms “ my Nation (with a big N).” It is 
also characteristic of the Western American to 
describe Victoria, a torn barely thirty years 
old, as “quaint, old, ultra English,” with 
“an air of age and independence.” Mr. 
Shields, however, is fond of this mode of 
expressing his approval. Thus he talks of 
“ the Grand Old North Pacific ”—a line of 
railway which was opened only two or three 
years ago; of “ old Mount Hood ”; of “ Port¬ 
land, that old and far-famed metropolis of the 
North Pacific Coast"; of “ Tacoma, that grand 
old pinnacle”; of “Old Mount Douglass,” 
and so forth. 

But “bad form” in the shape of ihodo- 
montade and fine writing are not the only 
features in Mr. Shields’s useful volume which 
might have been spared the reader. It con¬ 
tains many actual misstatements. We do not 
refer to the spelling of points named after the 
late Sir James Douglas with a double s, or 
even to his extraordinary characterisation of 
the Frazer River as “mysterious” (p. 59), 
the course of few streams in Western America 
being better known, or to the doubtful asser¬ 
tion that there are hundreds of firs in Puget 
Sound “ over 300 feet high ” (p. 39), only one 
which I knew to be accurately measured 
reaching that altitude. But when he informs 
us (p. 31) that the Indians know Mount 
Tacoma as “ Rainier ” it is necessary to pro¬ 
test. The facts are the exact opposite. 
“Tacoma” is the native name; “Rainier,” 
like “Baker,” being one of Vancouver’s 
officers, after whom the peaks sighted by 
him in the Cascades were named. Again, 
his Chinook is seldom right. For example, 
yak ha hyak does not mean “he can come.” 
What the Indian must have said was yakka 
ehako hyak. Nor is ikta mika mammock “ at 
what.” Once more, “Siwash” does not 
mean “a coast Indian,” but any Indian, 
being simply a corruption of the French 
sauvage. Mr. Shields blunders still further 
when he repeats a long-exploded absurdity 
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in the shape of a legend that the Chinook 
jargon was the invention of an “ employe of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ” (p. 102). This, 
like the story of clahowya (how do you do ?) 
being an Indianised form of “ Clark, how are 


agents anxious to beguile colonists into these J ently abandoned his preference for the defence 


inhospitable latitudes. 


adopted by him in the correspondence match. 


The book is, moreover, very readable, and between London and Vienna, which he stuck 


like the story of elahowya (how do you do r) written with a skill which does the ex-cor- to in his match with Blackburne, and has 

being an Indianised form of “ Clark, how are poral of police the highest credit. Perhaps, now adopted as best the defence specially 

you?” is pure fiction, which by this timo however, he would do well when the second recommended by Zukertor'’, and 1 believe first 

ought to be banished from the pages of any edition is called for to avoid a proneness—not brought into vogue by that great player, 

book at all affecting accuracy. . As every uncommon with young authors—for calling a 

well-informed philologist knows, it arose at gpade an agricultural implement, and an old , p buck. 

Astoria, near the Columbia River mouth, and is half-ciste woman “ an ancient half-breed of 2 . Kt K B 3 2 Kt Q B 3 

based on the language of the Chinook Indians the feminine gender,” and to eschew a 3 PQ 4 3PtP 

who congregated round the pioneer fort of the cockney tendency to draft all his similes and 4 Ktt P 4 BB4! 

fur companies, the jargon gradually, as is the standards of comparison from London. A 5 2? do 5 

case with every other Lingua Franca, getting trifle less parade of phrases which bear the 70 S ? 3 7 p o 4 < 

mixed with corrupted words from various S maek 0 f a dictionary of quotations might ‘ *' ,, 


based on the language of the Chinook Indians 
who congregated round the pioneer fort of the 
fur companies, the jargon gradually, as is the 
case with every other Lingua Franca, getting 
mixed with corrupted words from various 


Indian tongues brought by voyageurs and likewise improve his pages; while it goes 


WHITS. 

1 PK4 

2. Kt K B 3 

3. P Q4 

4 Ktt P 

5 B K3 
6. P Q B 3 
7 . QQ, 2 

Mr. Steinitz’s 


1 PK4 

2 Kt Q B 3 

3 Pt P 

4 B B 4 ! 

5 Q B 3 

6. K Kt K 2 
7 PQ4! 

demonstration that Black’s 


traders from the posts at which they had without saying that there was no necessity 
been stationed, and many from the English, for following in the footsteps of Col. Burnaby, 
French, and (though Gibbs denies this asser- Mr. Stanley, and some Lbs notable travellers, 


tion) Hawaiian languages. 

Beyond these, and a few similar misstate¬ 
ments which might be pointed out, Mr. 
Shields’s Oruisings is to be commended as a 
lively sketch of a hunter’s life in the West, 
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without saying that there was no necessity 8 ©je n th ™ove may be made not only with 
for following in the footsteps of Col. Burnaby, but ™th advantage, appears conclusive; 

Mr. Stanley, and some less notable travellers, and the variations given in columns 4, 5, and 
by giving ffee advertisement to anybody’s 6 > “F® “ngularly elegant m support of this 
pills or anybody else’s elixir of life. In the818 ' Columns 1 and 2 , in fact, demolish 


though we feel bound to qualify this admission former gentleman, he fails to remember how 

i__ _ 13*_Ah.i _a. •_iii.4.1_1__4. . _ . 


common with Mr. Shields, Mr. Donkin thinks ^r. Steinitz’s former favourite counter attack, 
fit to placard his portrait opposite the title- D) Q R 5 (Black), in un equally effective way. 
page of his modest volume ; and, like the The novelties in the treatment of the Two 

. . ... ' ' U nirtU-n' no m n n *n onnal n efwib-ino Ihlo 


by adding that it contains little which has not 
been repeatedly told in a form quite as read¬ 
able, apart from the fact that the author has 
a habit of quoting from other writers without 
giving any indication as to their personality. 
Some of the illustrations, mainly from his own 
photographs (those on pp. 18, 20, 22, 24, 
25, 50, 88 , &c., for example), are singu¬ 
larly good, while others (pp. 116, 127, 158, 
160, 224) are quite the contrary. It would 
also have been well had Mr. Shields thought 
fit to have added an index to his tastefully 
got-up volume. 

Mr. Donkin’s book is less pretentious, 


valuable an index is to those who may in the 
future search its pages—as they deserve to be 


(4) Q R 5 (Black), in an equally effective way. 

The novelties in the treatment of the Two 
Knights’ game are equally striking. This 
defence, originally adopted to evade the 
possibility of the Evans attack, was met some 
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searched—for some of the many interesting forty years ago by the sacrifice of a piece 
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facts scattered through them. 

Robert Brown. 


The Modern Chess 
Steinitz. Part I. 


Instructor. 
(Patnam’s) 


which was long considered sound, and the 
a'tack obtained thereby invincible. Mr. 
Steinitz was, I believe, the first to prove the 
unsoundness of this sacrifice, accepted as 
best in Staunton’s Handbook; and in column 
19 and the following, the proof to this effect is 
conclusive. In columns 3, 4, 5, and 6 , Mr. 


Tm. ...._ a, Steinitz shows that by means of a preliminary 

£“ i gh L T tb \ P f move, ( 6 ) P Q 4, the sacrifice becomes perfectly 
tions of the chess world, whose members have goun ^ d tha ’ t consequently the fifth movi 


- - long looked forward to its appearance. JUi. I « TJ3 1 VTi J T) • "f. Tl 11 Q 

Mr. Donkin’s book is less pretentious, Steinitz has for many years held the foremost or ■ a °.’ j„ m 

though we venture to think destined for a place as a practical exponent of match play. ®° n8C *° u ? » . 

longer lease of life than Mr. Shields’s. As Since the lamented death of Dr. Zukertort Morphy move that led players from the tune of 

member of the Canadian North-West Mounted he stands alone as an original painstaking find the^posRion re^ulting ihom 

Police, the author saw three years of rough analyst; and m this first part of his work we ,, ^ ’. • .. V , . _ 

service in what Sir William Butler calls the have the results of his long years of labour in * he cons ®T ue ?* varlatlon has for 
“ Great Lone Land ’’-the region north of the that field. * hf n a P roble “ aa&1 ^ and P ractl f cad 

Canadian Pacific Railroad. His narrative of This first part contains, besides introduc- 2, a ^ e F? ? 8 , e consequen resu 0 

dismal marches when the cold was 46° below tory chapters, a detailed analysis of the Ruy • ® am *,, . .• 

zero, and “blizzards” rendered life almost Lopez, the double Ruy Lopez, the Scotch The following are the moves in question . 
intolerable, and of merrier timeB, when the Gambit, the Two Knights’ defence, and whits. black. 

forest and prairie were gay with their brief Petroff’s and Philidor’s defences totheKnights’ 1. P K 4 1. P K 4 

season of sunshine, is told with some verve, game, such analysis being followed in each 2. KtKB3 2. KtQB3 

and an amount of literary style not to be case by illustrative games actually played by g | p Ci 4 B 3 

expected under the circumstances. Unfortu- leading masters. To show the thoroughness 5 ' p t P 5. Kt Q E 4! 

nately, however, that portion of his volume of the work, it is enough to state that forty- 6! B Kt 5 ch 8 P Q B 3 

which is most original is just that section two variations of the Ruy Lopez are given, 7. P t P 7. P t. P 

which will be least read in this country. The followed by twenty celebrated games in illus- 8. B K 2! 8. P K E 3 

author shared in the rough campaign against tration of this opening; fifty-four variations At this point all previous writers have con- 
Riel and his rebels, and, for the first time, of the Scotch Gambit, with twelve illustrative sidered (9) Kt B 3 to be the only possible 
supplies a substantial account of that affair, games; and no less copiousness of detail in the retreat for the Knight, which is followed by 
But Louis Riel is dead, and his revolt now other openings given. (9) P K 5, (10) Kt K 5, and Black has at the 

very ancient history. On the other hand, Mr. The majority of the variations are of course cost of a Pawn obtained a strong counter 


“ Great Lone Land ”—the region north of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. His narrative of 
dismal marches when the cold was 46° below 
zero, and “blizzsrds” rendered life almost 
intolerable, and of merrier timeB, when the 
forest and prairie were gay with their brief 
season of sunshine, is told with some verve, 
and an amount of literary style not to be 
expected under the circumstances. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, that portion of his volume 
which is most original is just that section 


Riel and his rebels, and, for the first time, 
supplies a substantial account of that affair. 


Wince tne lamented death of Dr. Zukertort , r J p , 

he stands alone as an original, painstaking do " nwa . rd8 linfriiSSS 

analyst; and in this first part of his work we J* thl8 stage: ? nd Jf. resMbng from 

«< “■ >»« !«•°< ■*•>»»»irjL’S 

This first part contains, besides introduc- P 1 ^ ? 8 , * the consequent result of the 

tory chapters, a detailed analysis of the Ruy ® _ ATrQQ • f: A „ . 

th« k n .m. En. The foUowing are the moves in question : 


WHITH. 

1. P K 4 

2. Kt K B 3 

3. BQB4 

4. Kt Kt 5 

5. Pt P 

6. B Kt 5 ch 

7. Pt P 

8. B K 2! 


BLACK. 

1. P K 4 

2. Kt Q B 3 

3. Kt K B 3 
4 PQ4 

5. Kt Q B 4! 
6 PQB3 

7. P t. P 

8. P K E 3 


But Louis Riel is dead, and his revolt now other openings given, 
very ancient history. On the other hand, Mr. The majority of the variations are of course cost of a Pawn obtained a strong counter 
Donkin’s description of the Saskatchewan familiar to chess players, being taken from attack, which every player in practice must 
country is, from circumstances over which he the leading authorities; but in every opening have found most puzzling to meet. Mr. 
has little control, rather monotonous. For the striking novelties are introduced, and in one Steinitz in this treatise has greatly strength- 
land is not very varied. The Indians and or two coses, if Mr. Steinitz’s innovations ened this counter attack, and Bhown that the 
their ways have also been more than once stand the test of matoh play, a real revolution utmost White can hope is to obtain a drawn 


their ways have also been more than once stand the test of matoh play, a real revolution 
studied by greater ethnologists than he, so will be effected. For instance, in the Ruy 


that it would be unfair to expect any revela¬ 
tions in the few pages devoted to them in 
their altered condition. Still, Mr. Donkin’s 


Lopez, he proposes as best for the defence 
P to Q 3 for the third move, followed in 


game, after being exposed to the most dan¬ 
gerous complications. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Steinitz is as 


chapters have the undeniable merit of 
describing the latest aspect of the ever 
progressive settlements of the North West, 
in a region unreached by the “ globe trotter,” 
and of supplying wholesome antidotes to the 


some cases by P to K B 4, which apparently simple as Columbus’s egg, when once pointed 


of does away with all the complications arising . out, and appears to be perfectly efficacious. 


in every form of the ordinary old defences, He suggests the retreat of the Kt to K R 3, 
which have made this opening specially a and shows in his col 1 that the consequent 


trap for the unwary, 


doubling of the K R P in this position can be 


In the Scotch Gambit there is not much I encountered absolutely without disadvantage. 


falsehoods scattered broadcast by emigration l novelty of treatment. Mr. Steinitz has appar- It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Steinitz 
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through all the openings contained in his 
first part. The student will hod himself 
everywhere under the guidance of an 
instractor disinclined to stick in the old 
rats, and always on the look out for origin¬ 
ality. The book is distinctly provocative of 
thought in the student, and he should be 
specially careful when he imagines the master 
to have fallen into error. Mr. Steinitz does 
not explain everything, and on such occasions 
he will probably find that the error lies only 
in his own perception. 

As the chief exponent of the modem 
school of chess, it was to be expected that 
Mr. Steinitz would lay down the principles 
of that school, as he does in his sixth and 
seventh introductory chapters. It has long 
been an axiom with leading practitioners that 
it is wrong to advance either B P to the 
third square unnecessarily, and these have 
been tauntingly called “ country moves.” The 
real objection to such moves is explained 
clearly in this book. They create weak 
squares, or, as Mr. Steinitz calls them, 
“holes,” where an adverse piece may be 
posted with fatal effect. The keenest struggle 
between first-class practitioners is often to 
compel the adversary to create such weak 
squares, which are often productive of greater 
advantage than mere material superiority. 
The old masters were of course equally alive 
to the advantages resulting from posting a 
piece with security in the heart of the 
enemy’s game, but Fhilidor’s principles of 
play a century back certainly did not enter¬ 
tain the objection of modem theory to the 
creation of weak squares by the advance of 
Pawns. 

In addition to the analysis of the openings 
mentioned Mr. Steinitz’s book contains the 
whole twenty games of his latest match with 
Tchigorin, copiously annotated. The peculi¬ 
arity of this match consisted in Steinitz, 
as first player, invariably playing the close 
game first brought into vogue by his 
great rival Zokertort, and Tchigorin, with 
one exception, always playing the Evans 
attack, defended throughout by Steinitz 
in a way that will find favour with no 
other practitioner. It suffices to say that 
the best result of this defence, as modi¬ 
fied and improved by Steinitz after the close 
of the match, results in the complete block of 
Black’s Queen’s pieces, the loss of the Pawn 
won in the opening, the travels of the King 
who is unable to castle, with the prospect of 
a possible final advantage of Pawns on the 
Queen’s tide, for which no player but Mr. 
Steinitz would be willing to suffer to such an 
extent. Mr. Steinitz may be right in theory 
as to the validity of his new defence, but in 
practice he will have no followers. 

Having written so much in just praise of 
this book, I must exert a critic’s right to 
censure. The arrangement of the book sacri¬ 
fices clearness to economy of space—espe¬ 
cially in the case of the games; as the copious 
notes and diagrams occupy three times as 
many pages as the games themselves, the 
student has the great inconvenience, when 
playing over the former, of hunting for the 
notes from page to page. To the young 
player this constant shifting from place to 
place would render the correct playing of the 
moves most difficult, and make them often 
iicomprehentible through resultant errors. 


The correction of the press, so vital in chess 
works, is also not so accurate as it might be. 
I know well from experience the great diffi¬ 
culty of correcting the press in the printing 
of chess matter; but’a work like this, that 
must be a standard authority, ought to be 
absolutely accurate, and unfortunately it 
cannot be said that this is the case. As an 
example, in a well-known variation of the 
Scotch Gambit, column 37, p. 72, the moves 
are printed as follows. 


WHITS. 

1. PK4 

2. Kt K B 3 

3. PQ4 

4. BB4 

5. Kt Kt 5 

6 . Q B 5 


BLACK. 

1. PK 4 

2. Kt Q B 3 

3. PtP 

4. B B4 

5 KtR3? 

6. QB3 


"We need not go further. Tne learner will 
be led to imagine that Black’s fifth move is 
an error; whereas it is the only possible move 
to avoid loss, and it is Black’s sixth move that 
is the questionable one—the correct move 
being (6) Q K 2, as shown in column 36. The 
only object of column 37 is to show the 
learner how to take advantage of the weak 
move (6) Q B 3, but by the mark of interroga¬ 
tion being placed against the wrong move 
he is led quite astray. 

On the whole, this is the most valuable 
chess work that has ever been offered to the 
public, while its price (six shillings) places it 
within reach of all. There is no player, 
whatever may be his strength, who will not 
reap advantage by placing himself in the 
hands of this most competent ChesB Instructor. 

James Innks Min chin. 


NSW NOVELS. 

Arminell: a Social Romano. By the Author 
of “ Mehalah.” In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

Would You kill Him? By George Parsons 
Lathrop. In 3 vols. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

The Silver Whittle. By Naseby. In 2 vols. 
(W. H. AUen.) 

Mrt. Bob. By John Strange Winter. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

Eleanor Lewknor. By B. Pullen-Barry. In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 

Mrt. Fenton. By W. E. Norris. (Longmans.) 
Where the leu) falls in London. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Nisbet.) 

The Wild Ruthvent. By Curtis Yorke. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Spanith Poniard. By T. A. Pinkerton. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Sheila. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Co.) 

Me. Barinq-Gould, in his latest novel, deals 
with the question of class inequality. He 
treats of it from every possible point of view : 
from that of the aristocrat, convinced of his 
rights and his duties; from that of the young 
woman-aristocrat, saturated with a sense of 
the glaring want of justice in our social 
economy; from that of the mystic and the 
religious enthusiast; from that of the pauper 
and the oppressed; from that of the Radical 
politician; and from that of the young man of 
the lower middle class, who has received the 
education of a gentleman, but who yet, by 


virtue of his birth and inherited drawbacks, 
feels himself shut out from circles that would 
have been congenial to him. But, thus full 
as it is, the book on the whole is disappointing. 
No one sets the right way to work to remedy 
the ills of his position. Arminell herself, Lord 
Lamerton’s daughter, on whom the unsatis¬ 
factory state of society flashes in a burst, simply 
runs away to London with her brother’s tutor, 
Giles Saltren, whom she believes to be an 
illegitimate son of her father, hoping thus to 
force his recognition. Arlived in London, she 
finds that the young man’s mother has made 
up the story of his noble birth, and that he 
really is the bastard of a very undesir¬ 
able pauper. Therefore, all full of high 
ideas and dreams as she was, she settles 
down to be cook, general servant, and 
nursemaid in the family of James Welsh, 
a Radical journalist, and is finally converted 
to the gospel of the humdrum. James Welsh, 
on the other hand, becomes convinced of the 
error of his levelling-down doctrines, and 
forthwith preaches the gospel of levelling-up. 
That is the ultimate idea of the book, but 
Mr. Baring Gould gives no practical hint as to 
how the general amelioration is to be brought 
about. Probably it was his intention to give 
none. But, while the book is disappointing 
because of the silly actions of some of its 
characters, there are many fine scenes and 
passages in it. The character-drawing is 
able and original. The sensitive, refined, 
and morbid tutor, his lying and bragging 
mother, his mystic half-mad father, the un¬ 
fortunate Lord Lamerton, the brilliant and 
sharp-sighted James Welsh, all stand out from 
each other in distinct individuality. It must 
be added that Mr. Baring Gould’s besetting 
sin of garrulousness, which was comparatively 
under control in The Pennycomequicks, here 
runs rampant. We have sermon after ser¬ 
mon, illustration after illustration, from the 
rich stores of the author’s wide experience— 
albeit there is some charm of wisdom or 
humour in everything he writes. 

The American wheat market, unpromising 
as such a source seems, furnishes a good deal 
of the subject-matter of Would You kill 
Him ? One chapter is even called “ A Sym¬ 
phony in Quotations ”; and the various quota¬ 
tions of the fluctuating market are set as 
passages of music, and appropriately marked 
crescendo or soherzo. The ohapter ends with 
a funeral march and a crash of trombones, 
portending ruin to the operators. The father 
of the girl to whom the hero, Roger Hols- 
claw, is engaged, is ruined wi(h the rest; and 
Ida, the girl, insists on giving her lover up, 
as her father, by causing him to venture 
money in the same speculation, has almost 
broken him too. Roger is anxious to marry 
her, but she persists in refusing to let 
him. Her young brother, Frank Vail, vows 
vengeance for ever against him for not 
forcing her. Roger goes away and pros¬ 
pers, and finally marries a charming girl, 
who has been dedicated by her parents to 
“the higher life.” They might have been 
perfectly happy but for an insinuating female 
friend, Lily Britton by name, a personage 
whom everyone knows under various aliases; 
and who with the most transparent guileless¬ 
ness and friendship generally succeeds in 
separating husbands and wives, and in leaving 
i misery and mistrust behind her. Lily Britton 
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contrives to find out the fact of Roger’s 
former engagement, breathes horrid sus¬ 
picions into the young wife’s ear, and gets 
into collusion with Frank Yail, whose thirst 
for vengeance is greater than ever Helpless, 
exasperated, and desperate, Roger unwittingly 
commits the awful act which makes him 
legally, but hardly morally, deserving of the 
last penalty of the law. Perhaps the specu¬ 
lations on the wheat market have too much 
prominence in the first part of the story, but 
the second and third volumes are full of 
interest. The writing is throughout forcible 
and direct, and the more important scenes are 
depioted with great vividness. 

As a variation from the heroine with whom 
every man falls in love we have in The Silver 
Whittle a hero who subjugates every female 
heart. One lady was once or twice on the 
point of proposing for him. To the reader 
Edgar Sydney is a little difficult to under¬ 
stand. A man who, after a promising career 
at oollege, takes to racing and sport, and yet 
is supposed to cherish within him the noblest 
devotion to the highest ideals, is rather an 
anomaly. Naseby’s women characters are far 
more true to life, and are intensely interesting. 
The perpetual contrast between Bridget (the 
well-born, with her brilliance, impudence, 
scepticism, high culture, sarcasm, restlessness, 
and withal goodness of heart) and Moyrah 
(the peasant descendant of Irish kings and 
St. Louis of France, with her loveliness, 
sweetness, gentleness, and inoate piety) is 
admirably conceived and carried out. In 
spite of some occasionally curious English 
the reader is carried on from page to page 
profoundly interested and charmed. The 
Irish element is a large one, and no writer 
delineates Irish character more faithfully 
or more lovingly than Naseby. The 
events crowd together so thick and fast that 
it is impossible to give an outline of the 
story. Quick as thought we fly from college 
to Elizabethan pageants, from moonlighters 
to charming Irish interiors, from racecourses 
to English politicians, from Harvest Bug 
meetings to French Communist dynamitards, 
from murder to another Elizabethan pageant, 
and so on in an endless stream. 

John Strange Winter has her own answer 
to Shakspere’s riddle, “ What’s in a name ? ” 
She evidently thinks there is everything 
in it; and therefore Mrs. Bob, though 
rather a nobody in the story so named, is 
picked out to give it a title. The book is, as 
usual, a bright, chatty, gossiping, and essenti¬ 
ally feminine account of the ways, wicked and 
otherwise, of smart dames and their various 
cavaliers. The familiar “ Blankhampton ” 
allusions are not wanting, and the ill-natured 
and gratuitous slaps at “ John, by Divine 
Providence Lord Bishop of Blankhampton,” 
have found their way in. The plot is simple. 
A girl is very rapidly wooed and won by a 
handsome and wealthy young Australian, 
who ostensibly draws his riches from some 
mysterious gold mine. In the end he turns 
out to be a member of a large gang of jewel 
robbers. The way in which his young wife 
reclaims him is weakly and hurriedly told, 
and you by no means feel that the affair is 
satisfactorily settled when you close the book. 

Eleanor lewknor is a religious novel, not 
in tho sense that irs people represent different 


religious principles, and embody them in their 
lives, as in one or two familiar examples, but 
because they talk or argue about religion. In 
the beginning we have a very promising young 
sceptic and misogynist', who in the end is 
converted to a quasi - spiritualism, quasi¬ 
ritualism by a High Church curate, and 
to a renewed and hopeful faith in woman¬ 
kind by the heroine — a really interest¬ 
ing, earnest, and heroic young woman. 
But Eleanor Lewknor has another conquest 
to make, namely, that of herself. Her father 
married against her grandfather’s wish, and 
was cut off from remembrance; and Eleanor, 
having lost both her parents, is alone in the 
world. The Lewknor pride has descended 
strongly to her, and she will not be friends 
with her grandfather, though he has long 
since repented of his cruelty, and sues humbly 
for her love. She herself holds very loose 
notions on religious matters; but the earnest 
curate also subjugates her, and the curtain 
descends, as the author evidently considers it 
ought to do, on a fairly orthodox and ex¬ 
tremely happy couple, at peace with all the 
world, grandfathers included. The story is 
well and easily told, but the punctuation is 
abominably careless. 

In Mre. Fenton Mr. Norris has not given 
us his best work or his most interesting 
characters. The people are not so lifelike or 
so near to us as his people are wont to be. 
Still, the style is bright, easy, and fluent; 
and of the one woman who is the subject of the 
sketch you do get a fairly good hold. Moreover, 
Mr. Norris’s vein of kindly satire is still open, 
as when the heroine, an Australian with free 
and natural ideas, tells her cousin how a great 
lady in society wondered “ where the deuce 
her eyeglasses were,” and how she was also 
careful to inform several gentlemen that she 
had eaten apricot tart at luncheon, and had 
a horrible pain in the stomach in consequence. 
The story, which is one of impersonation, is 
tragio in its way; but Mr. Norris flits so 
lightly and entertainingly over the surface of 
things that the deeper theme of the book is 
somewhat missed. 

The few characters in Where the Dew falls 
in London are all drawn with Miss Doudney’s 
insight and fidelity. A smart young man has 
come up to London from Hampshire, and is 
making his way well at Battersby’s works. 
But he only loves the charming Olive Wing¬ 
field because she worships him, and he does 
not deign to notice an old friend, in a lower 
position at Battersby’s, who got him in there. 
Olive also comes to London, to a situa¬ 
tion at a florist’s, and little by little dis¬ 
covers, though it is long before she will own 
it, that her idol is clay. The romance is 
enacted round about the old Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. Miss Doudney’s perception of the 
beautiful and pathetic is as marked as her 
sound commonsense, and both qualities are 
evident in this story. 

The same hand which wrote Dudley and 
That Little Girl is apparent in The Wild 
Ruthvene. This time Curtis Yorke tells the 
story of a family of boys and girls, who, 
starting from a positively unprecedented child¬ 
hood of naughtiness and insubordination, 
finally arrive at that state of ideal delight- 
fulness which usually falls upon the elect of 
the novel-writer. From thoughtlessness to 


actual brutality the reader follows these wild 
young Ruthvens, all the time cheered only 
by the fact that they are all of them honest 
and truthful, and by the presence of a certain 
Dick, a cousin who has been crippled, and 
who boards with the Bnthvens. This Dick 
Trevanion is one of Curtis Yorke’s too much 
idealised characters. He protests that he has 
a horrible temper, and is utterly unworthy of 
the love and respect they all give him, and 
yet plays good angel from first to last to 
himself and everybody else. A kindly inno¬ 
cent and religious spirit breathes through the 
story, but there is no goody-goodiness in it. 

It is hard to give fresh interest to the 
period of the Royalist wars, but this Mr. 
Pinkerton unmistakeably does in The Span it A 
Poniard. He takes human nature to have 
been in the time of Charles I. pretty much 
what it is under Victoria. By treating it as 
such he has produced a powerful and interest¬ 
ing story, which is not concerned so much with 
the wars of King and Parliament as with the 
thoughts, lives, and ideas of men of that day. 
Ambrose Drybridge, the central character, has 
had a tragic history. He committed a horrible 
crime in a moment of frenzy, and is ever 
pursued by the vision of the Spanish poniard 
which he wrenched from the hand of his 
victim, and used for the dread deed. There 
are some pathetic complications, and the story 
ends half tragically. All through it the 
miserable remorse, hesitation, and longing to 
to do right which torment the unhappy 
Ambrose are shown with painful clearness. 

Sheila is a well-told and interesting story 
of the joys and sorrows of some young people 
who, as is usual in stories, bear upon their 
heads more troubles and trials than mil to the 
lot of young folk in real life. Sheila herself 
is the stepdaughter of the laird of Dalmore, 
to whom he leaves all bis property. The 
coming of her mother had ousted the laird’s 
sister, with her young son Fergus, who had 
always been looked on as the heir to Dalmore. 
But Providence and Miss Swan had their own 
plans in regard to the young couple, and how 
Fergus finally got Dalmore and Sheila into 
the bargain Miss Swan must be left to tell. 
Her Highlanders are drawn with an affec¬ 
tionate band, and the whole story is charming. 

Gkobox Cottkbxll. 


SOUB BIOQRAPHIOAL BOOKS. 

Good Men and True. Biographies of Workers 
in the Fields of Benefioenoe and Benevolence. 
By Alex. H. Japp. (Fisher Unwin.) Dr. 
Japp writes of “ good men and true ” much in 
the way in which Mr. Smiles does of great 
inventors; and those who admire the one 
anthor will be no less satisfied with the other. 
His subjects answer to his title. Dr. Norman 
MacLeod, Canon Kingsley, Dean Stanley and 
his father, and Sir T. Salt alone would fill a 
delightful volume; and that Arnold Toynbee 
oomes next to Edward Denison is a specially 
happy arrangement. The almost luxury of 
the Toynbee Hall rooms is indeed a oontrast 
alike to Denison’s dingy little Philpot-street 
lodgings and to Arnold Toynbee’s Commercial- 
road rooms, ‘‘furnished in the barest manner 
possible.” But our young reformers have got 
beyond denying themselves down to the level 
of the Bast-end poor. Their idea is to raise 
the poor by giving them a taste of a pleasanter 
and (if they oan get it) a more exoellent way. 
Dr. Japp brings out Conington's humour—a 
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quality which escaped some of his contem¬ 
poraries as completely as his joining with more 
or less Mat in a Guy Fawkes “town and 
gown” row has escaped his biographers. For 
isms of his notes on Oanon Kingsley he goes 
to Mr. Kegan Paul, who got an “implied 
riboke ” for naming Heine at table. There is 
» much that is “ warm ”—doubtless with the 
highest purpose—in Kingsley's writings that we 
redly think he had no business to call Heine 
“s wicked man.” The great German might 
hare retorted by calling the Anglican oanon ‘ ‘ a 
humbug.” We are sorry Dr. Japp thought it 
necessary to repeat the dosing extracts from 
Bishop Hannington’s diary. Surely there is 
nothing more painful in the whole range of 
literature; and the sting of it is that no one 
can help asking: cut bono 9 Mr. Plimsoll is 
is one of the best and truest men. Unhappily, 
Dr. Japp is quite right in saying that “ his 
work is only half done.” 

Robert Brett (of Stoke Newington) : his Life 
and Work. By T. W. Belcher, D.D. (Griffith, 
Parian ft Go.) The name of Robert Brett is well 
known within, a limited sphere, but outside it 
suggests nothing definite to the memories of 
bis contemporaries. Mr. Brett was, in fact, a 
medical practitioner of no particular eminence 
who interested himself in providing for the 
■piritaal wants of the suburb in which he lived, 
and was rather conspicuous as a member of the 
“ High Church ” party. When Dr. Belcher 
speaks of hie friend as having “secured a 
foremost place among the great men of Church 
and 6tate on many publio occasions,” he must 
be understood to mean that Mr. Brett was not 
a man whose shyness or diffidence would keep 
him in the background at a publio meeting, or 
in any discussion upon Church matters. The 
title of “ Lay Pope of Stoke Newington ” and 
“ Lay Bishop of London ” were conferred upon 
him; and we only have to look at his portrait— 
prefixed to the present volume—in order to 
accept his biographer’s statement that “he 
would have his way.” That way would 
naturally be regarded as the best way by all 
those who shared in his religious opinions, and 
by many of them as the only right way. We 
must give him credit for possessing very strong 
convictions which he never oonoealed, and for 
exhibiting a thoroughly consistent example 
throughout his life of self-denial and praotioal 
philanthropy. He was untiring in his efforts 
to provide the north of London, and especially 
8toke Newington, with adequate ohurch accom¬ 
modation ; and to this good object he devoted 
the not inconsiderable profits whioh he derived 
from oertain devotional books whioh he had 
written. He describes himself as 

“ s loyal and devoted son of the English Church, 
■ad a strenuous advocate of the revival of her 
doctrine and ritual"; 

sad this description Dr. Belcher has rendered 
complete by adding 

“ that he would have made a very good ecclesiastic, 
■ad that, if elected to a bishopric on the lines of 
the early Church, he would have been a devotional 
leader and a powerful defender of the Ohnroh’s 
rights.” 

Perhaps neither the Church nor the community 
■offered by bis remaining a layman. 

Reminiscences of a Literary and Clerical Life. 
By the Author of “Three-oomered Essays.” 
(Ward ft Downey.) Pressman as well as 
parson, the author of these two volumes has had 
w experience rather wide than profound, whioh 
he details in a very pleasant chatty way. He 
his something to say about Osborne Gordon, 
Oooington (he or bis printer writes Gonning- 
ton), Calverley, and several Northern lights; 
for, besides being at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, he was also at Glasgow. John Morley, 
too; the Mozleys; Archer Gurney (at Paris); 
ben Stanley; Earl Russell; George Muller; 


Dr. Bamardo; Bazeley, “ The Oxford Evange¬ 
list ”; and many oddities as well as oelebrities 
he either knew or met. He has a very high 
opinion of Mr. Spurgeon, whom, on one page, 
he describes as “ distilling sweetness and light 
to 8000 people,” and on the next, as “ giving 
a lecture on candles at a bazaar, wearing a 
paper cap with a tallow dip greasily stuck 
through his hair, between it and the forehead.” 
Of course he is right in condemning the want of 
elasticity whioh prevented our Church from utilis¬ 
ing suoh a phenomenal man, as he is also right in 
hitting us hard about the chance medley way in 
whioh Church patronage is often bestowed. 
He can enjoy a joke; though, of his twin 
description of Mr. Spurgeon, the humour 
did not seem to strike him. His jokes are often 
better than this—about one Cole who left a 
legacy to a Cambridge ohurch on oondition that 
his name should be put up in the building. 
Why this could not be done on a list of bene¬ 
factors does not appear; but, if the legaoy was 
really saved by writing up “ Cole Deum,” the 
law was about on a par with the wit. Another 
story—about the secretary to a Liberian 
president who, when asked why African 
progress was so slow, replied : “ Fao’ is, sir, 
dem niggers is so uncivilised ”—we think we 
have heard before, and certainly don’t care to 
hear again. In faot (as the grocers say), all 
these “Reminisoenoes” are not new and selected 
fruit; still, they are good and tasty, and sure to 
be liked by not over critical readers. Here and 
there, too, there are things t o make us think. 
Haggerstone being a parish in whioh onr 
author has chiefly helped, he has seen much of the 
Rev. M. Rosenthal's work among the East End 
Jews. On Jewish oonverts he therefore speaks 
with authority. This, again, if trustworthy is 
important: 

“ A peer, a late cabinet minister, who knew a 
good deal about the East, spoke of a large American 
college in whioh Bulgarian students had been 
educated. These men had given fibre to the 
Bulgarian people. Russia was never more 
astonished than when she found herself confronted 
with a real nation in Bulgaria” (ii. 179). 

My Mietreee the Empress Eugenie. By Mdme. 
Garette. (Dean.) This is the authorised trans¬ 
lation of a reoord of oourt life at the Tuileries 
by the private reader of the ex-Empress of the 
French. Those who expect ill-natured or, at 
least, piquant gossip in the memoirs of a oourt 
will be disappointed on perusing these pages. 
Mdme. Garette has an unfailing store of good¬ 
nature, and for her mistress her enthusiasm is 
unbounded. The tone of the book is very good, 
but its oonstruotion bad. There is no system 
or order in the narrative, and the stories follow 
f each other at haphazard. The chapter on the 
Mexican War does not seem to have been 
written by the same pen, and is quite irrelevant 
to the general subject. In spite of these 
faults, Mdme. Carette may be congratulated on 
having oompiled a very readable book. She 
tells ns of her meeting, at the house of a friend, 
a priest whose eyes shone “ oomme deux char- 
bons d’enfer.” Her friend was much shocked 
at her speaking thus of a Dominican, who 
taught “ the word of God with a fervour whiob 
would convert the fallen angels.” This priest 
was Father Hyaointhe. We have only space to 
quote what is, perhaps, the most interesting 
passage from the life of her mistress. On Juae 
19, 1879, Lord Sydney informed the Duke of 
Bassano of the death of the Prince Imperial. 
At first the duke refused to break the news to 
the Empress, bat at last consented, and went 
to her. The Empress was surprised to see him 
so early, and at onoe remarked: 

“ ‘ You have news from Zululand ? ’ 

“' Yes, madame; but not good news.’ 

“'Louis is illP Well, my dear duke, let us 
depart immediately to nurse Mm.’ 

“'There was a fight,’said the duke. 


“ ‘ Is he wounded ? ’ 

“ The duke simply bent his head. 

“ 1 We can sat out to-day, even. The ships 
leave port every day.* 

“The Empress then ordered all necessaries to 
be got ready without delay. 

“ ‘ Is the wound serious ? ’ she asked, not daring 
to look at the duke, who was still standing at the 
entrance of the room. She then went up to him, 
and looked at him with great anxiety. Tears 
were rolling down the duke's cheeks ; and the 
Empress burst into a great fit of sobbing, for she 
now understood all” (p. 91). 

Let us hope that this warm-hearted friend, 
Mdme. Garette, has brought some consolation to 
her mistress in her lonely hours. 

Memoirs of Henry Richard. By Lewis Apple- 
ton. (Triibner.) This book is not so mnoh 
a biography of the late Mr. Henry Richard, 
as a reoord of his views on the wars of 
the last forty years. It is impossible, in a 
brief sotioe, to discuss Mr. Richard’s position 
even in one oase—the American War of Seces¬ 
sion. Mr. Ward Beecher publioly declared 
that “ the firm invincible determination of the 
the North, deep as the sea, firm as the 
mountains, but calm as the heavens above us, 
is to fight out this war through, at all hazards, 
and at every oost.” Mr. Richard was shocked at 
language which opened up to him a ‘' terrible 
vision of blood and vengeance.” He did not 
sympathise with the North, beoause be believed 
the war was waged not for freedom, bat for 
“ Union and Empire.” Like Mr. Gladstone, 
he believed that Jefferson Davis had “suo- 
oeeded in making the Southern States of 
America a nation.” If Mr. Richard erred in 
his Southern sympathies, he erred in good 
company. Many of Mr. Appleton’s notes, 
notably those about the Transvaal War and the 
Danish War (a very thorny question), are not 
altogether satisfactory; but these Memoirs form 
a useful book of reference for the politician, 
whether he agree or not with the Apostle of 
Peace. 

Reminiscences of a Boyhood. (Sampson Low.) 
Its anonymous author has sub-entitled this 
book “ A New Story by an Old Hand.” We 
question whether the story he has to tell can 
be fairly entitled new, but it is pleasantly told. 
It is for few of us that “ remembrance like a 
sovereign prince” doth “a stately gallery 
maintain of gay or tragic pictures.” There 
is nothing stately in the writer’s remem¬ 
brances, and very little that is gay or tragic; 
but the tone of the book is exoellent, and the 
“ old hand ” has not lost its cunning in the 
art of expression. The first twenty-four 
chapters, whioh deal with the author’s child¬ 
hood in Ireland, are the best. As the author 
comes of Milesian stock, bis family naturally 
have their own particular banshee. When a 
death was to occur there were heard weepings 
and wailings near the house, until the very 
heart was thrilled, and they that watched in 
the chamber of sickness felt that all hope was 
over, and that the husband or wife, the father 
or the sister, was delivered over to death. The 
banshee can be distinguished from other ghosts 
by its being heard only, and never seen. The 
author’s aunt, the heroine of the book, did, 
however, see her mother’s wraith (p. 25). The 
fault of the writer is that he dwells too mnoh 
on trifling incidents, whioh (as he himself pats 
it) “ can have but little interest for any but 
the writer.” Still, there is sufficient matter 
and reflection in these Reminisoenoes to make 
them pleasant reading for the old. 

Self-Discipline-, a Memoir of Percy Clabon 
Glover. By bis Father, the Rev. Riohard 
Glover. (Nisbet.) This is a Mass of book 
wMoh is perplexing to the reviewer. It is 
impossible not to feel the deepest sympathy for 
a father deprived, by a cruel aooideut, of a 
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promising son, however much we may deprecate 
the overt moltiplioation of biographies—one of 
the characteristics of the present day. It is 
easy, too, to understand Mr. Glover’s hope that 
the narrative of his son’s pure and consistent 
life will be profitable to young men generally, 
though we fear they are tire last set of people 
who will read the book. The subject of this 
memoir was bom in 18S6 ; and all through his 
life, from his earliest childhood, seems to have 
been everything that a father could desire, and 
to have given promise of a creditable, if not 
distinguished, career. He was on the point of 
taking orders in the year 1888, when he 
succumbed to an aocident, the result of a 
scrimmage in a game of la- crosse. Mr. Glover, 
who is the author of several other works, 
makes some useful and sensible observations, 
and we would specially notice his remarks on 
the importance of good handwriting and oare- 
ful composition. Doubtless it is the religious 
element in his son’s character which he would 
wish to be most considered and dwelt upon, 
and whioh in his opinion justified him in 
giving this Memoir to the public. We trust, 
indeed we feel sure, that among the young 
men of the present day there sue many who 
form as high an ideal of life and oarry out that 
ideal as consistently as Percy Glover. The 
patienoe and resignation which the author 
shows in his own bereavement must be both a 
comfort and example to other mourners who 
may come across his book. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb hear that Bishop Lightfoot had finished, 
before his lamented death, an abridgment of 
his classical work on the Apostolic Fathers, 
whioh is at present accessible only in several 
bulky volumes. The abridged edition will 
contain the Greek text, with a translation into 
English, and short introductions. 

The Dublin University Press has now ready 
for issue the long-expected history of the uni¬ 
versity by the Bev. Dr. John William Stubbs, 
senior fellow of Trinity. It oovers the period 
from the foundation in 1591 to the end of the 
eighteenth oentury. In the appendix will be 
printed a number of original documents pre¬ 
served among the college archives. 

Mb. Tozbb’s book, The Islands of the Aegean, 
which will shortly be published by the Claren¬ 
don Press, will oontain accounts of two journeys 
in the. Cyclades and Crete and in Die Asiatic 
Greek islands, whioh appeared in the Academy 
in 1875 and 1886, and have sinoe been consider¬ 
ably amplified; and also a narrative of visits 
to the islands of the Thrarian Sea—Lemnos, 
Thasos, and Samothrace—in 1889, which now 
appears for the first time. 

Besides The Language of the New Testament, 
recently issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
we understand that the late W. H. Simoox left 
behind him a little book on the Revelation for 
the Cambridge "Bible for Schools’’ series, 
which his brother, Mr. G. A. Simoox, is now 
seeing through the press. 

Under the title of Shakspere's True Life, 
Messrs. Longmans will publish immediately 
a descriptive account of Stratford-on-Avon and 
its neighbourhood, written by Mr. James 
Walter, and illustrated with about 500 draw¬ 
ings from the pencil of Mr. Gerald E, Moira. 

Among the volumes that have been arranged 
for in the series of ‘' English Men of Action ” 
are— Captain Cook, by Mr. Walter Besant; 
Drake, by Mr. Julian Corbet; Clive, by Sir 
Charles Wilson; Sir John Moore, by Col. 
Maurice; Marlborough, by Sir William Butler; 
and Havelock, by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


The next volume of "Great Writers” will 
be Qeorge Eliot, by Mr. Osoar Browning. We 
understand that Mr. William Sharp has under¬ 
taken to write on Browning for this series. 

Mb. Elkin Mathews, of Vigo Street, will 
publish in the oourse of the present month an 
English edition, limited to 250 oopies, of the 
Bev. Dr. H. van Dyke’s little book entitled 
The Poetry of Tennyson. It is, in the main, a 
critical study, with a list of the laureate’s 
quotations from the Bible. 

Messes. T. and T. Clabk, of Edinburgh, 
announce for early publication The Servant of 
the Lord in Isaiah, Chapters xl.-lxvi : reclaimed 
to Isaiah as the author, from examination of 
the argument, structure, and date, by John 
Forbes, Emeritus Prof, of Oriental Languages, 
Aberdeen. 

Under the title of Sermons preached in the 
East, Dean Butoher is about to publish a volume 
of discourses with Mr. Elliot Stock. 

" Professor ” Pepper has written a book 
entitled The True History of the Ghost and all 
about Metempsychosis, which will be published, 
with illustrations, by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
during the course of next week. 

Dr. J. E. Ingram's History of Political 
Economy, which was reviewed in the Academy 
of May 26, 1888, is just about to appear in a 
German version. The translator, who is 
believed to have done his work extremely well, 
is Herr E. Bosohlau, of Berlin, and the 
publishing house will be that of H. Laupp at 
Tubingen. 

Mb. W. Clabk-Bhssell has written for 
Cassell's Saturday Journal some sea stories 
under the title of "Three Sittings with a 
Sailor.” The first of these, "The Sailor and 
the Ghost,” will appear in No. 328, issued on 
January 8. 

The new monthly, The Expository Times, has 
now been acquired by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 
of Edinburgh. The January number will 
include the first part of a translation of Bothe’s 
Exposition of 1 John. 

Commencing with the January issue, Dr. 
Parker will contribute monthly to the Homi¬ 
letic Review a series of papers on "Current 
English Thought.” 

Dr. Adolf Neubauer, reader in Babbinioal 
literature at Oxford, and senior sub-librarian 
at the Bodleian, has been elected a foreign 
correspondent of the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The series of Sunday afternoon leotures at 
the South Plaoe Institute, on " National Life 
and Thought among the Nations of the World,” 
will be continued during the first four months 
of the present year. On Sunday next, Mr. M. 
Sevasly (editor of the Haiasdan) will discourse 
upon "Armenia”; and Mr. J. G. Cotton 
Minohin, on the following Sunday, upon 
“ Servia and Montenegro.” The following are 
some of the future arrangements: "Gipsies,” 
by Mr. F. H. Groome; “ Roumania, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina,” by Mr. A. B. Fairfield; 
" Egypt,” by Mr. J. C. McOoan ; " Spain,” by 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham; "The Jews in 
their Relation to Other Races,” by the Bev. S. 
Singer; “ Russia,” by Mr. W. B. Morfill; 
“ The Miniature States of Europe,” by the Bev. 
John Verschoyle; “ The Women of Turkey," 
by Miss Lucy Garnett; “Moroooo,” by Dr. 
Robert Brown. The leotures, whioh are 
entirely free, begin at 4 p.m., and are preceded 
by an organ recital and vocal solo. 

A friend of Mr. Browning has persuaded 
Lord Tennyson to allow the following letter to 
be made public: 

" 29 De Vere Gardens, W., Aug. 5, 1889. 

"My dear Tennyson,—To-morrow is your 


birthday—indeed a memorable one. Let me say 
I associate myself with the universal pride of our 
country in your glory, and in its hope that for 
many and many a year we may hare your very 
self among us—secure that your poetry will bi a 
wonder ana delight to all those appointed to oomo 
after. And for my own part, let me farther say, 
I have loved you dearly. May God bless you and 
yours! 

"At no moment from first to last of my 
acquaintance with your works, or friendship with 
yourself, have I had any ether feeling, expressed 
or kept silent, than this which an opportunity 
allows me to utter—that I am and ever shall be, 
my dear Tennyson, admiringly and affectionately 
yours, 

" Bobbrt Browning.” 

Wb have received from the editor of the 
Publishers' Circular the usual analytic table of 
books published daring 1889. The total number 
is 6067, made up of 4694 new books and 1373 
new editions. This shows a considerable 
decrease when compared with 1888 (6591), 
whioh represents the nigh water-mark for many 
years, but an almost equal increase when com¬ 
pared with 1887 (5686). .There are no very 
notable variations in the several classes, except 
that novels and juvenile works appear to have 
prospered at the expense of theology and 
school books. ■ But it seems probable that these 
relative alterations are at least partly due to 
changes of classification. If the literary out¬ 
put of 1889 be contrasted with that of 1883, 
some surprising results are revealed, whioh can 
hardly be explained by changes in the publio 
demand. The totals for the two years are 
nearly the same—6145 for 1883, and 6067 for 
1889; but juvenile books have fallen in the six 
years from 939 to 511, while novels have risen 
from 673 to 1404. Similarly, artistio and 
scientific works have fallen from 491 to 146, 
while miscellaneous have risen from 222 to 627. 
The advanoe in new editions of belles lettres from 
48 to 183 probably represents a real change, 
being due to the numerous series of cheap 
reprints of standard books. 


ORIGINAL VERSE,. 

A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 
TO E. 8. 

" Love, toe are in God’s hand." 

B Browning. 

("Andrea del Sarto.”) 

" Shall I find aught new 


With the changing year 9 ” 

R. Browning. 

(" James Lee’s Wife.”) 

What shall I say to you, dear, 

That you have not heard before. 

In years that long are past, dear, 

From those you lov’d of yore ? 

I can only pray God keep you 
Throughout the coming year ! 

May his meroy and love ever shield you 
’Mid sorrow and trials here ! 

You have heard the words before, dear, 

From other lips than mine, 

Ere I had seen your faee, dear, 

Or clasped my hand in thine. 

I know their sound brings back to you 
The dead and distant years, 

With all that was so dear to you— 

The smiles, the joy, the tears. 

" God bless and keep you safe, dear,” 

Again you hear that prayer; 

But, oh, the words call up, dear, 

Far other days that were ! 

F. P. 
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OBITUARY. 

BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 

It is an inexpressible debt which England owes 
to the great nishop—great in the truest sense, 
ail though as a man so unassuming—over whom 
the grave closed on the last Friday in the old 
year. This is not the place to speak of the ad¬ 
ministrative suooess with whioh he managed the 
a&irs of his populous and important diocese, 
or of his wise and statesmanlike schemes for 
the spiritual and moral well-being of the com¬ 
munities under his charge. Neither is this the 
place to speak of the way in which the history 
of his ancient see canght and fired his imagina¬ 
tion and made him the fit successor of Cuth- 
bert and Aidan, of De Bury* and Tunstal, of 
Coein and Butler. Nor yet may we at present 
jnlarge upon the excellencies of his personal 
character, on the intense reality, simplicity, 
and sincerity of all that he said or did, on the 
transparent integrity of motive which made 
the whole world trust him, on his singular 
equity and moderation of mind, his calm, 
broad, unbiassed judgment. Of these things 
others will speak as they have already spoken 
elsewhere ; hut here it is right that something 
should be said of his contributions to literature, 
and of the influence which he has exercised 
upon the thought of his generation. 

In the religious history of our time there 
have been two main currents, both of native 
origin. The one had its birth in Oxford. The 
other is oommonly and rightly associated with 
Cambridge; though, if we would traoe it to its 
fountain-head, it would seem that we ought to 
go back a step further and to a smaller centre 
—King Edward’s School, Birmingham. A 
remarkable man there impressed bis stamp upon 
a group of remarkable men. Prince Lee did 
not leave behind him any great literary work, 
but he left behind him workers who have 
reared an imperishable monument to his 
memory. Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Westoott, and 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury were 
all his pupils and almost at the same time. Dr. 
Westoott being the senior and the archbishop 
the junior members of the group. Dr. Hatoh, 
whose too early death has been so recently 
lamented, was' also at Birmingham, with 
others who have won distinction in different 
walks of life; but they belong to the next 
generation in the school history, when its 
character, though still a strong one, was 
changing. 

The three elder boys went up one after the 
other to Trinity College, Cambridge. Dr. 
Wee toott was second classic in 1848, Dr. 
lightfoot senior in 1861, Dr. Benson eighth in 
the first class in 1862. All three alike became 
Fellows of Trinity. Nor can we think of them 
otherwise than in connexion with their dose 
friend and colleague, himself I believe a Bug- 
beiaa of Bngby’s great days. Dr. Hort. The 
literary productions of the archbishop show 
how deeply he is imbued with theologioal 
culture; but he, even more than the others, 
has been absorbed in practical work, and it is 
the other three who stand out conspicuously as 
the founders and chief representatives of a 
distinct Cambridge school. The characteristics 
of this school lie upon the surface, and have 
been neoessarily recognised. It is primarily 
Biblical, where the earlier Oxford movement 
was patristic and mediaeval. It is exegetical 
and critical, where .the Oxford movement has 
been historical and ecclesiastical. There can 
be no question that the Cambridge work has 
been fintrate in its kind. It rested upon a 


* De Bury, that is, as we have been in the habit 
of thinking of him, and as the bishop himself 
thought of him, not in the light in which he has 
appeared under the most recent criticism. There 
Is no doubt a case on the advene side, though It 
suy not be conclusive. 


foundation of sound and thorough scholarship 
of genuinely English manufacture. The 
advice which Dr. westoott gave to Cambridge 
students some time ago, to read their Greek 
Testament with the Greek text, concordance, 
and grammar, but without commentaries, was 
characteristic of its method. But to this 
independent first - band study there was 
superadded a wide erudition. Dr. Lightfoot, in 
particular, evidently made a point of knowing 
all that had been written upon the subjects 
whioh he took up. Yet his learning sat easily 
upon him. Seldom has there been a scholar who 
possessed such power of lucid exposition. No 
matter how intricate or complicated a subject, 
in his pages it was always set forth in regular 
and orderly development. It was impossible 
to mistake his own meaning. It once fell to 
me to remark on this wonderful lucidity of 
style, when the bishop, in referring to it, stud 
that he believed it to be, in a great measure, 
due to the faot that be wrote with difficulty ; 
the words would not oome of themselves, and 
he was compelled to seek for the most appro¬ 
priate. A marked feature in his commentaries, 
besides the elaborate introductions and dis¬ 
sertations, was the admirable paraphrase 
by which each section of the text was accom¬ 
panied. This alone was a commentary in 
itself. Excellent as all the commentaries are 
(Galatians, first published in 1866; Philippians, 
first published in 1868; and Oolossians, the 
first edition of which came out in 1876), I 
believe others would bear me out in saying 
that the latest was the best—the most thorough 
and the most searching. In his Cambridge 
days the bishop had lectured upon others of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that his notes on these may still see the light. 

It is right to recall here the important part 
which the bishop played in the revision of the 
Authorised Version. The work whioh he pub¬ 
lished on the subject in 1871, at the beginning 
of the deliberations of the committee, un¬ 
doubtedly did muoh to determine the lines on 
whioh the revision proceeded. If the thorough¬ 
going principles whioh it represents have pre¬ 
vented the new version from obtaining com¬ 
plete popularity, they have also enhanced its 
value in the eyes of professed students. 

A Biblical scholar cannot confine himself to 
the Bible. Bishop Lightfoot oertainly did 
not. He was thoroughly at home especially 
in the early periods of Churoh history. He 
had at one time planned a history of early 
Christian literature. This was not destined to 
be accomplished; but fortunately the con¬ 
troversy, roused by the book called Super¬ 
natural Religion, rescued some considerable 
fragments of it. The essays whioh appeared in 
the Contemporary Review of 1874-1878 have 
recently been reprinted. The bishop was stung 
by the attack upon a dear friend, and his reply 
had a sharpness which was not usual with him, 
and which there were other things in bis 
opponent’s statement of his case to justify. 

It was characteristic of this work, as of all 
the bishop wrote, that his whole handling of 
his subject was that of the senior classic. 
Here the English scholar has an advantage 
over his foreign contemporaries. At least in 
history, if not in Biblical exegesis, it would be 
safe to say that few of the continental scholars 
who have been over the same ground had gone 
through the same severe and many-sided philo¬ 
logical training. A conspicuous instance of this 
was given in an important letter which Bishop 
Lightfoot wrote to the Academy on September 
21 of the past year. It has often before been 
maintained that the original of the 
Muratorian Fragment was written in Greek. 
Bishop Lightfoot not only contended for this, 
but he went on to maintain that the original 
was written in Greek verse; and he went on 
yet further to give a specimen of the kind of 


verse—a feat in whioh I suspect that few of 
our foreign friends would have been able to 
follow him. To say that the case was com¬ 
pletely made ont would, I think, be saying too 
much; bat it was at least a brilliant tour de 
force. 

But the great monument of the bis.hop’s 
labours in this field of study is to be seen in 
his editions, first of the two epistles ascribed 
to St. Clement of Borne (1869, with appendix 
in 1877) to be re-issued, as it is believed, in a 
revised and remodelled form; and secondly, 
of the writings connected with the names of 
SS. Ignatius and Polycarp, The first edition 
of this latter work appeared in 1886, when it 
was reviewed in the Academy by Dr. Salmon. 
A second edition is just out, and will no doubt 
be noticed shortly. The work is allowed on all 
hands to be a classic of the highest order. 

In one _ respect, the extraordinary clearness 
of the bishop’s mind may have tieen almost 
prejudicial to his reputation. He had none of 
that appearanoe of profundity whioh is some¬ 
times only another name for obscurity. He 
could not put down anything which be did not 
first understand entirely himself, and he there¬ 
fore conveyed it with equal ease to the under¬ 
standings of others. With him the crooked 
became straight, and the rough places plain. 
It would, however, probably be true to say 
that he was, in the first instanoe, scholar, 
historian, exegete, critic, rather than philoso¬ 
pher. His method was the English one of 
working from without inwards—of collecting 
first a number of facta, and arranging them in 
orderly groups with a view to generalisation ; 
not the seizing of some great genetic idea, and 
tracking it through all its labyrinthine mani¬ 
festations. Bishop Lightfoot’a method was at 
the opposite pole, e.g., to Baor’s. There 
could be uo doubt whioh was the more sound, 
though it might be less illuminative and 
stimulating. 

This brief survey will, I hope, be enough to 
justify the opinion which I expressed at start¬ 
ing. The plaoe which Bishop Lightfoot’s work 
oooupies in the history of English thought 
shows at once its immense value. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything whioh should 
supplement more happily the tendencies of the 
Oxford movement. It added to that what it 
most required—a firm and solid grounding in 
the original documents of Christianity. It 
brought it back into contact with those great 
root-ideas wbioh can never be deserted with 
impunity. It prevented it from dissolving in 
the mists of refined and devout, but not 
always Btrong and manly, sentiment. It 
supplied just the oritioal and rational element 
wnioh it needed. 

On the other hand, Bishop Lightfoot’s work 
came at a moment when, after long lethargy, 
the country was beginning to be invaded by a 
host of foreign ideas, whioh in their own homes 
had aoted as a destructive force upon received 
beliefs and opinions. It was much that they 
found us with a school of native theology and 
exegesis at all. It was still more that they 
found us with a theology and exegesis so sober 
and well-considered as that of Dr. Lightfoot 
and his colleagues. To them we owe it that 
the deluge has not oome, and that our old 
landmarks have not been too ruthlessly swept 
away. 

But the best feature of all in the work of 
the Cambridge divines is that, while so solid, 
positive, and constructive, it has not merely 
repelled the new ideas. The attitude of its 
exponents has not been one of mere antagonism 
and defiance. Cautions and conservative as 
they have been, they have yet kept an “ open 
mind.” They have not sought to preclude the 
assimilation of all that was sound and true in 
the imported doctrines. And if they have 
retarded the process of assimilation, so much 
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the better: it is only the more likely to be 
healthy and permanent. If, as we look 
around us, we see the currents of English 
thought tending to mix and blend; if we see 
the various schools ready at once to learn from 
and to teach each other; if we see the religious 
life of our people drawing in to itself nourish¬ 
ment from all sides, and gaining alike in ful¬ 
ness, richness, and effectiveness—this is due 
in no small measure to those wise men who 
have had the directing of theologioal studies 
at Cambridge, and perhaps most of all to 
Bishop Iightfoot. 

W. Sanday. 


DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 

In the last few months of the year 1889 we 
have lost three of the most popular poets of 
the early Victorian epoch. Early in the autumn 
Eliza Cook passed away; Martin F. Tupper 
followed her; and now, last but not least, Dr. 
Charles Maokay has joined the majority. On 
Christmas Eve he died at Earl’s Court, Ken¬ 
sington, after having been in failing health for 
a considerable time. 

Charles Maokay was bom at Perth in 1814. 
In his infanoy he was brought to London, and 
he finished his education in Belgium. Perhaps 
it is to his observation of the events of the 
revolution which broke out there in 1830 that 
we owe his most stirring lyrios. His first 
volume of poems was issued in 1834, and they 
became his introduction to journalism. In the 
great days of Mr. John Black’s editorship of 
the Morning Chronide, Mackay obtained a 
place upon the staff of that paper, and he was 
connected with it for about nine years. During 
this period he published The Hope of the 
World, and other poems; and A History of 
London (1838). One of the books by which he 
was best known— Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions— appeared in 1841. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1844, he beoame editor of the Glasgow 
Argus ; but a schism in the Liberal party, to 
which he always belonged, led to his retirement 
from that paper at the general election in 1847. 
In the previous year, 1846, Glasgow University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. Dr. 
Maokay then returned to London ; and on the 
establishment of the Daily News by Charles 
Dickens he contributed a series of poems to that 
newspaper, called “Voices from the Crowd,” 
which nave often been reprinted. Indeed, it is 
upon some of these lyrios of the time that his 
fame will chiefly rest. “ Clear the Way,” 

“ The Good Time ooming,” “ Old Opinions,” 

" Tubal Cain,” “ The Dream of the Reveller,” 

“ King Clog,” “John Littlejohn ”—if he had 
written no more than these, he would 
still have had a claim upon posterity. 
He was a contributor to the Illustrated 
London News for some years. In 1860 
he established the London Review. In 
1859 he published two volumes on Life 
and Liberty in America. He resided in New 
York from 1862 to 1865, acting as special 
correspondent for the Times during the Civil 
War. In 1871 he collected many of his con¬ 
tributions to All the Tear Round, Robin Good - 
fellow, and other periodicals, with the title of 
“ Under the Blue Sky.” Bibliographers must 
refer to the British Museum Library Catalogue 
for a witness to his prolific authorship. His A 
Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry 
(1867) is known in every home. He was his 
own biographer in more than one volume. 
That which he considered the crowning work 
of his life, The Gaelic Etymology of the English 
Language, and other volumes on similar sub¬ 
jects, never found much favour with scholars. 
But it is by his lyrics that he will live on the 
lips and in the thoughts of men. Some of 
these, set to music by Henry Bussell, attained 
extraordinary success, and their fame became 
commensurate with the use of the English 
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language. “Cheer, Boys, Cheer," embodied 
the great emigration movement, and must long 
remain the song of the Greater England. 

Dr. Mackay’s merits have more than onoe 
received public recognition. In 1862 he was 
put upon the Civil List, with a pension of £100 
a year, “ in consideration of his contributions 
to poetry and to general literature.” On 
December 27, 1877, his friends presented him 
with the sum of £770, including £100 from 
the “ Clan Maokay,” at St. James’s Hall. In 
1888 he received a further testimonial, to 
support him in his declining health. For 
years he has been the chief bard-elect of the 
Highland dan of Maokays; and they sent a 
superb wreath of bulrushes, the emblem of 
the clan, woven with white flowers, for his 
funeral in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

In private life Dr. Mackay was of a retiring 
disposition, and of a most genial nature. 
When he lived in his cottage at Boxhill, near 
Dorking, next door to Mr. George Meredith, 
the little parties that he gave were more like 
family gatherings of the olden time than the 
mere social meetings of friends. He never 
understood himself. His modesty minimised 
the work he had done. He thought his forte 
lay in his Gaelio studies ; and he seemed never 
to realise how his lyrics had orj stallised the 
aspirations of young England, nor to pride 
himself upon the enthusiasm with which they 
had inspired so many millions of his fellow 
countrymen. Yet he was bom the poet of the 
people, and not a philologist. 

H. T. W. 


The death is also announced of Mr. Robert 
Farran, some time senior partner in the well- 
known publishing firm of Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, & Welsh. He was bom in India in 
1829, being the son of Major Charles Farran, 
of the 28th Madras Infantry. He received his 
early training at W. H. Allen’s, at that time in 
Leadenhall htreat; and he was afterwards for 
several years with Longmans, whom he left to 
join Mr. Griffith at the comer of St. Paul’s 
Churohyard on the retirement of Mr. Grant in 
1856. He retired from business about two 
years ago, owing to prolonged ill-health. Mr. 
Farran died on Deoember 13 at Surbiton, 
where he had lived for many years, always 
taking an aotive part in looal affairs. 

[We are compelled to reserve till next week 
our notice of the late Sir Henry Yule.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRAGMENTS OF YORKSHIRE MYSTERIES. 

Cambridge: Deo. 38, 1868. 

It is my privilege to be permitted to bring 
to public notioe an interesting discovery lately 
made by Dr. Calvert, of Shrewsbury, in the 
library of the school. He has happily recovered 
a part of three scenes in a set of old Yorkshire 
Mystery plays, hitherto entirely unknown, and 
of considerable antiquity. Indeed, I suspect 
that we have here the oldest existing MS. 
whioh gives us specimens of English Mystery 
{days. The MS. of the Chester plays dates 
only from 1591, and that of the Coventry plays 
from 1534. The Wakefield MS. is older, viz., 
of the fifteenth oentory, and that of the York 
Mystery plays is supposed to be about 1430-40. 
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The fragments in the Shrewsbury US. ore 
demonstrably older than the last of these, and 
belong, so far as I can judge, to the beginning 
of tiie fifteenth century. 

The MS., marked “ Mus. iiL 42,” consisted 
originally of 43 leaves. The 3 fly-leaves at the 
beginning have nothing to do with it. There 
were 5 quire* of 8 leaves and 1 quire of 3 leaves. 
Leaf 9 has been cut out, leaving 42 leaves. 
The signatures, all in a late hand, are quite 
wrongly marked, and may be disregarded. 
Leaf! is a palimpsest leaf; but the original 
writing can be traoed, and the words are the 
■me as cm leaf 2, back. 

The first 36 leaves are taken up with Latin 
anthems, &c., all carefully set to music, and 
written in a dear and regular hand, with 
rubrics. The oontents are as follows : 

1. “Centum quadraginta,” &o. (Rev. xiv. 
3, 4), followed by “ Geaentem (/or Sedan tern) 
in supeme maiestads aroe,” &o.; leaf 3. 

2. In die purifieaeionit, ad preees : “ Hodie, 
Beata virgo,” 4c.; leaf 3, back. 

3. In die palmarum: “ En rex venit man- 
suetoa,” &o., with “ Gloria Ians”; leaf 4, back, 
and 5. back. 

4. In die palmarum ; “ Passio domini ” ; 

leaf 7, beck. , 

3. In vigilia Pasehe: “ Rex sanctorum ange- 
lorum ”; leaf 14. 

6. In die Paeehe, ad proceed: “ Salue, fasts, 
dies ’*; leaf 15, back. 

7. In die Paeehe: “Crucifixum in oarne”; 
17. beck. 

8. In die Paeehe, Ad vteperat: “ Landate, 
pnari”; 18. 

9. In trandacione sancti Gedde: “ Salue, festa 
dies ”; 23, be«k. 

10. In die Aeceneionis: “ Salue, festa dies ’’; 
25, beck. 

11. Indie Penteeosf: “ Salue,” &o.; 27. 

12. In ebdomada penteeoet' Feria ija, iija, & 
iiija eantabitur Me cantue ad process’; Sancti 
spiritus Assit nobis graoia; 49. 

13. Infesta eorporie critti: “ Salue ”; 32, back. 

14. In fteto dedieacionit ecelesie ; “ Salue,” 35, 
b.ck. 

I note that Langland dearly followed 
Anthems 3 and 4, which he quotes in Piers 
Plowman, B. xviii. 1-68. His gloria laue (in 
1. 8) refers to six elegiao lines, beginning— 

“ Gloria la us et honor tibi sit, rex criate re- 
demptor, 

Ooi puerile decus premsit hosanna plum.” 

Cf. Hymns Ancient and Modem —“ All glory, 
laud,” Ac. 

But on leaf 38 the real interest begins with a 
rubric from Luke ii. 8, followed by English 
verses, in a smaller writing, but by the same 
baud. Of this portion Dr. Calvert made a 
transcript, whioh he sent to Dr. Clark, who, 
again, sent it on to me. In this it was dnly 
noted that certain words, or pairs of words, 
occurred frequently in the margin, and the 
puzzle was to duddate these. I could make 
nothing of them, beyond guessing that they 
belonged to imperfect lines. On this, Dr. Cal¬ 
vert kindly procured us permission to inspect 
the MS., whereu the full significance of 
these “side-notes” at onoe appeared, and I 
was enabled to solve the whole problem. 

The fact is that there are three distinct frag¬ 
ments. Each of these contains portions of a 
Fcene in a play. These portions all belong to 
one actor, and the “ side-notes ” give, in foot, 
hi* catchwords or cues. 

This actor doubtless performed all three 
parts. He was the Third Shepherd in the play 
of “The Angels and Shepherds ”; he was the 
Third Mary in the scene at the sepulchre; and 
he was one of the two disciples who went to 
Bmraans. Moreover, of these two, he was 
certainly Cleophas, as I shall show. 

That he was the Third Shepherd appears 


from the heading—“iijus pastor.” That he 
was the Third Mary appears from the heading 
—“iija ma,” i.e., “tertia maria,” whioh was 
very puzzling to read; and that he was Cleo¬ 
phas appears from the fact that he had to sing 
m the ohorus of the apostles at the end ; ana 
the words snit him better than they do St. 
Luke, who, according to tradition and the 
Coventry Mysteries, was Oleophas’s companion. 

The dialect is clearly Northern, and I folly 
believe it is Yorkshire, in particular. It is 
obviously allied to the York Mystery plays, 
with one stanza of whioh the Shrewsbury MS. 
agrees, though there is a wide general differ¬ 
ence. Perhaps the fragments belong to the 
lost set of Beverley plays (see York Mystery 
Plays, ed. Miss T. L. Smith, p. xliv., &c.). The 
language is just that of the York plays, as 
exemplified in snoh characteristic words as 
these: mun “must”; mynnes me "I remem¬ 
ber”; in hy “in baste’’; nem “to name”; 
that “ he need ’’; frely fode “ noble creature ’’; 
gay nest “ nearest ” ; bedene “at onoe”; t oil of 
red “at a loss what to do”; samyn “to¬ 
gether ”; udlhouten trayne; apart; mased 
“ astonished ” ; couthe “ could ” ; and the like. 
We even find at for to with the infinitive, a 
strong mark of Northern dialect. 

In the coincident stanza ( York Plays, xv. 
120-131) this MS. has an older reading. It 
corrects the line—" And it will herbar [har¬ 
bour] fourty peso" to “That may herbar an 
hundreth peso,” which reads better and pre¬ 
serves the alliteration. The whole is written 
seriously and poetioally, with skilful allitera¬ 
tion, and dearly exhibits an old and valuable 
text. I hope to print the whole text in a 
future letter. 

Walteb W. Skeat. 


THE SOUHOES OF MALOBY’S “ LE MOBTB 
DABTHUB.” 

S8 Museum Street, London, W.O.: Deo. 26.1889. 

When I undertook two years ago to edit 
Caxton’8 impression of “ Le Morte Darthur," 
it was my desire to produce a standard 
edition in token of gratitude to the English 
people for the hospitality I have always 
reoeived in their wonderful national library. 
My studies have necessitated my working in 
several great libraries; but I feel that my 
results are chiefly due to the wealth of material 
and the admirable organisation of the British 
Museum. My work is now nearly completed. 
The second volume is, for the greater part, in 
the printer’s hands, and will, I trust, be ready 
by the end of February 1890. 

The result of my researches surpasses all my 
anticipations. I have been enabled to determine 
exactly Malory’s position in the history of 
English literature. I can dearly show what 
were the versions of the sources he nsed, 
and how he altered and added to them 
to suit his purpose. There is no reason to 
suppose, as Leland is said to have done (though 
I cannot find any such passage in his works) 
that Malory was a Welshman ; nor was he, as 
often asserted, a mere translator. He evidently 
endeavoured—and with no little measure of 
suooess—to weld into an harmonious whole 
the immense mass of French romance. After 
a comparison with the sources, his work gives 
the impression that he did not servilely oopy 
his originals, bat that he had read various 
versions, and that he impressed upon the 
whole the stamp of his own individuality. He 
certainly did as much as many of the French 
compilers, who only retold what they had 
heard or read in their own tongue, while 
Malory combined both English and foreign 
romances. Sir Walter Scott saysof “ La Morte 
Darthur,” that “it is indisputably the best prose 
romance the English language can boast of”; 
I may add, also, that it is one of the most im¬ 


portant and interesting, considering the great 
influence it has exercised not only on the 
formation of English prose style, but also on 
the subject-matter of English literature. 

I venture to submit as fairly oertain the 
following results respecting the sources of 
Malory’s rifacimento of the Arthurian romances. 

For the first four books Malory follows the 
version of the “ Suite de Merlin,” represented 
by the unique MS. now in Mr. Alfred Huth’s 
possession (published by G. Paris and J. Ulrich 
for the Sooi&te des Audens Textes fractals). 
Chaps, ix. to xviii. of the first book are, how¬ 
ever, intercalated. They describe Arthur’s first 
war, his allianoe with Ban and Bora, and the 
assistance he rendered to king Leodegan, as 
told in MS. Add. 10292 in the British Museum, 
and in the unique English version, printed from 
a Cambridge MS. by the Early English Text 
Soriety, and edited by H. B. Wheatley under 
the title of “Merlin.” It has further to be 
remarked that the Huth MS. is not perfeot, 
leaving off in the middle of the adventure of 
Marhaus, Gawayn, and Ywayne with the three 
damoysels, so that we lack a positive source for 
the last few chapters of the fourth book. 

The fifth book is not, as Gaston Paris sup¬ 
poses (Huth Merlin, Introd., p. lxxii.), taken 
from the “ Merlin ordinaire,” but is a prose 
rendering of the English metrical romance, 
“ La Morte Arthure,” represented by the 
Thornton MS. in the Linooln Cathedral Library, 
edited by J. O. Halliwell (1847), G. G. Perry 
(1865), E. Brock (1871). Moritz Trantmann, 
in his treatise on the poet Huchown {Anglia, i., 
1868, p. 143), was the first to point out that 
Malory used the work of this poet; but his 
characterisation of Malory as a “ Zusammen- 
stoppler ” is unjustifiable. That Malory really 
used Huchown’s work can be proved in many 
oases, where the alliteration of the metrical 
version has been retained in the prose. But he 
suppressed the conclusion of this work, for 
whioh he followed, as will be shown presently, 
another version. 

The sixth book is throughout taken from the 
“ Launoelot,” as represented by about a dozen 
MSB. (more or less complete, and resembling 
one another). Of this there are several printed 
editions (in French) of the beginning of the 
sixteenth oentnry, all to be found in the 
British Museum. 

I cannot trace the seventh book in any of the 
numerous MSS. I have studied. This book, 
which describes the adventures of Gareth (prob¬ 
ably the Gaheriet, or Guereshes of other 
English and French romances), brother of 
Gawayn, called Beaumayns by Kay, has all 
the character of a folk-tale, differing greatly 
from the other books. I am in dined to believe 
that it does not belong to the Arthurian cycle 
at all, but was adoptai by Malory from some 
lost French lay. This hypothesis is strengthened 
by the foot that in none of the versions that I 
have read is the slightest reference made to the 
exploits of Gareth on his way to the castle of 
the Lady Lyonesse; nor are the five brothers 
whom he overcame in this expedition men¬ 
tioned. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth books follow 
the prose version of “Tristan,” represented by 
MS. 163 of the Bibliothfeque Nationale. This 
also was printed several times at the latter end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth centimes, and oopies are in the British 
Museum.* This version is generally attributed 
to Luces de Gast, and differs greatly from the 
so-called enlarged “Tristan” of Helie de 
Boron, represented by MSS. Add. 5474. Royal 
20 D ii. and Egerton 989. Chaps. xxL to 


• Gaston Paris, Romania xv. 1886, p. 481, note, 
says: "Lee editions n’out pas etfi faites sur oe 
ms. memo, mats sut uu ms. trfes voisiu, qut ne 
diff£re du 103 que par de details de style,” 4c. 
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xxviii. of the tenth book are, however, inter¬ 
calated, and follow the version of a French M3. 
(Add. 25434) of the British Museum, which has 
never been printed (comp. Ward, Catalogue of 
Romances, pp. 371-72). This M8., as well as 
HarL 1629, contains the “Prophecies of Merlin,” 
said to have been translated out of Latin by 
“ mestre riohart dyrlande,” at the command of 
the Emperor Frederick II., which entirely differ 
from Geoffrey’s version. Mr. Ward’s remark 
that £f. 67 and 68 of Harl. 25434 were, perhaps, 
the ones missing in Add. 25434 does not seem 
justified ; the two hands are different, the lines 
in Harl. are a little shorter, and Add. has long 
/ and Harl. s. There exists also an English 
metrical version, “Sir Tristrem,” which has 
been edited by Sir Walter Scott, and again by 
E. Koelbing, from the famous Auchinleok MS. 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Though 
this version is entirely different from the one 
Malory follows, I found a peculiar coincidence 
between the two. When Tristram comes for 
the first time to Ireland to have his wound 
healed, he declares, aoeording to Malory, that 
he is called Tramtryst. This rather clumsy 
attempt to conceal his name is not in Malory’s 
French source, where Tristram only says: 

“ Sire deist il ie suys de leonoys pres de la cite 
dalbime, io euvs ung cheuallier deshaitie et malade 
qui me suys mys en aduanture en ceste mer si 
suys cy arriue pour sauoir so io pourroye trouuer 
guerison de maladie.” 

The metrical romance roads, v. 1187-88 (Koel- 
bing’s edition): 

‘ 1 Tristrem he gan doun lain 
And seyd, Tramtrls he hi 3 t.” 

The same occurs in the Old-Norse version of 
Tristram ( Tristram's Saga ok Isondar, Cod. 
A. M. 567 and Cod. A. M. chart. 543, Copen¬ 
hagen, ed. by E. Koelbing, 1878), and in the 
“Tristram” of Gottfried of Strassburg (comp. 
Koelbing, introd., p. li.). 

The eleventh and twelfth books are again 
drawn from the above-mentioned “Launcelot,” 
save the last three chapters of book xii., 
relating the fight between Tristram and Palo- 
mydes and the subsequent christening of 
Palomydes, which are not to be met with in 
any of the two above-quoted versions of 
“Tristan.” In MS. Add. 5474, on fol. 301, 
col. 2, an account is given of the christening of 
Palomydes, but it differs widely from Malory's 
version. 

It is not quite clear what Malory means by 
saying at the end of book xii.: “ Here ends 
the second book of syr Trystram that was 
drawen out of Frensshe, but here is no rehersal 
of the thyrd book.” The source that he 
follows for his whole account of Tristram con¬ 
sists only of two books, therefore he must 
either refer to the enlarged “Tristram” of 
Helie de Boron, or he knew another third part 
which we no longer possess. I believe that he 
meant the “ Tristan ” of Helie de Boron, for 
the following reason. In book xix., chap. xi. 
(21-23) and book xx., chap. vi. (15-20), Malory 
refers to Tristram’s death, as being stabbed 
from behind by King Mark. This exactly 
corresponds to the “ Tristram ” of Helie de 
Boron (Add. 5474, fol. 290, verso): 

“ End comma triatram aloit harpant devant la 
roine yseut enguise de meneatrel & li rols march 
le fieit per derriere dun glaue.’’ 

Similar is the account given in the romanoe of 
“ Meliadus.” The king there dreams that 
Mark stabs his nephew, “iusques a la croix 
parmy le corps.” 

From the thirteenth to the seventeenth book 
Malory relates the Queste of the Holy Grail, 
as we find it in the “ Launoelot,” and as it has 
been edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the 
Roxburgh Club (1864) from MSS. Royal, 14 E. 
iii. and Add. 10294 in the British Museum. 


The eighteenth book is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult to settle. Compared with “Launcelot,” 
there are many feats peculiar to both; and 
compared with the English metrical romance, 
the same can be noticed. Malory alters here 
considerably the sequence of the incidents. 
The great tournament at Winchester, with the 
story of the mayden of Astolot, takes place 
previous to the incident of the queen’s dinner 
and her accusation by Mador, contrary to 
Malory’s account. It is not at all improbable 
that Malory knew a source which combined the 
peculiarities of the two versions, though I do 
not believe it. The twenty-fifth chapter of this 
book, in which true love is likened to summer, 
is evidently Malory’s own composition, as also 
are the first few lines of the first ohapter of 
book xx., and some other passages in books xx. 
and xxi. 

As to the nineteenth book, I agree with M, 
Gaston Paris ( Romania , xii, 1883, pp. 459-534) 
that Malory had another source besides the 
“ Launcelot” from which he drew the first part 
of the episode of Meleagaunt and Gueneuer, 
though I could easily account otherwise for 
Queen Gueneuer’s “mayeng,” which persisted 
among all ranks in England as late as the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. The 
whole incident is omitted in the metrical ver¬ 
sion, Hari 2252. I can nowhere trace the 
contents of the last four chapters of this book, 
describing the healing of Yrre’s wounds by 
Launoelot. This incident is either taken from 
the lost source which supplied the introductory 
chapters of his book, or it is adopted from 
some lost French lay, like book vii. In my 
opinion, the enumeration of the knight’s 
handling Vrre’s wounds, which oooupies almost 
the whole of chap, xxi., is Malory’s own com¬ 
position. He seems to have had a predilection 
for such catalogues of names, as can be seen 
from several other passages of his work. 

Books xx. and xxi. are drawn from the 
metrioal version of “La Morte d'Arthur,” edited 
by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, from Harl. 2252, for 
Macmillan (1864), and from the “Launoelot.” 
With regard to the latter, it was again the 
reproduction of the alliteration and the 
occasional repetition of a whole line, with in¬ 
verted sequence of words, which guided me. 

Such is the outline I hope to fill out with 
details in my treatise on the Sources of “La 
Morte Darthur.” I publish it now in the hope 
of obtaining some information about the three 
passages I cannot trace. 

H. Oskar Sommer. 


A TWENTY YEARS* LOVER OF BROWNING 
IN 1856. 

Hampstead: Doc. 19, 1819. 

There must always be a special delight in 
the feeling that where greatness has shown 
itself, there has been insight to recognise it 
from the first. 

Readers of the Academy are too familiar 
with the history of the illustrious career which 
closed on December 12 to be unaware that at 
its veiy beginning there was not only recogni¬ 
tion of the poet, but that high reverence which 
is due to the master and seer. 

In one of the recent obituary articles it was 
said that Robert Browning was at onoe felt to 
be a king, even if he had but one subject. 
This seems to be clearly expressed in the 
following lines, written in 1856, of a “twenty 
years’ love ” for him. It gave Mr. Browning 
pleasure when, several years ago, I showed 
them to him. I owe the permission to print 
them to the kindness of Miss Viola Cramp, the 
daughter of the writer, who says to me: 

“ I had only this summer the testimony of [my 
father’s] oldest friend to his appreciation ot the 
first of Mr. Browning’s things that were given to 


the public, and of his emphatically saying that the 
world must listen to him some day.” 

Emily H. Hickey. 


“ Ah ! and so you would not see Browning 
With your friend, but stopped away ! 

Although it had been the crowning 
Of twenty years ! that day! 

To hear him talk, and mark his smile, 

Bead the light in his eyes—your eyes large the 
while! 

* 1 Why, what was the cause f a reverent fear; 

Or a faithless dread of a dream undone ? 

It could hardly be that, tor you hold him, I 
hear. 

As the first of Poets under the sun ! 

Just so; and that was the reason, I say, 

Why I baffled my wishes and stopped away 1 

“ Easy to rush to his presence, and stare ! 

The heart’s wonder in my gaze— 

As the multitude flock to the trumpet’s blare 
When, ’neath the banners’ blaze, 

In the hour’s triumph, a hero rides 
Through the peoples, surging on all sides. 

“ And that were well; my heart would leap 
As he passed, in glory, along ; 

’Mid the wide hurrahing, loud and deep; 

But—to step from out the throng, 

And idly check hi! barb’s proud pace. 

And singly greet him face to face, 

“ Were a different thing ! great grace to me ! 

But to him P that’s another case. 

Homage to him would mere gratitude be ; 

But should I stand in my place P 

Let my pride be still, and, leave in the throng 

One voice more to hail as he rides along! 

“ And I have a little tower of my own; 

Half ruined, lone, and rude, 

From whose height I can watch as he mounts 
his throne 

In his own right, for others’ good; 

But I must watch this from my tower lone, 

For what am I—to approach his throne! 

11 So, I think you may see Ctis not hard to read). 
Why from Browning I stopped away; 

In truth, the pleasure was not my meed ; 
Though the sun shines every day, 

And I, with the world, its light have won, 

I can get no nearer to the sun ! 

“ Thus, I did not meet great Browning, 

But stubbornly stopped away. 

Though, oertes, it had been the crowning 
Of twenty years' love, that day! 

Wm. Abch. Cramp (1856). 


THE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY. 

114 Ohanoery Lane, W.O.: Deo. 17,1889. 

Referring to Mr. Rye’s letter in the Academy 
of D eoember 14, which unfortunately I over¬ 
looked until to-day, may I observe as follows P 

(1) As regards the title, “ British Reoord 
Society,” it is sufficient to point out that the 
resolution for the foundation of the society 
contemplates not merely indexes and calendars, 
but also abstracts thereof, or in special cases the 
full text. Either of the suggested alternative 
titles, “ Index Record Society ” or “ Reoord 
Index Society,” would therefore be an in¬ 
accurate description of our aims. At the same 
time as our main object is to provide keys to 
the records in the shape of indexes and 
calendars, that principal function of the society 
will be dearly indicated by our retention of 
the title of “Index Library,” whioh was 
adopted for the fasciculus of reoord calendars 
edited by me for the last two years. (2) As to 
the charge of publishing indexes, &o., by bits 
at a time, most persons, I think, prefer having 
them in that way at regular intervals, rather 
than waiting for complete volumes, which 
societies are too apt to issue at indeterminate 
periods. (3) Lexicographical indexes, I agree 
with Mr. Rye, are a necessity, if waste of time 
is to be avoided; but the want of suoh is not a 
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charge which can be laid to the "Index 
Library.” The first volume we completed, 
“Northampton Wills," contains a full lexico¬ 
graphical index; the second, “ Royalist Com¬ 
position Papers,” was arranged in lexico¬ 
graphical order; the third, “ Chancery 
Proceedings,” is merely the first portion of the 
calendar for those records for Charles I.’s reign ; 
and a lexioographical index is not feasible until 
we have printed the whole. “ Berkshire Wills,” 
now in the press, is arranged lexicographically, 
which order will also be followed when we 
print Mr. Hall’s calendar of “ Sussex Wills." 
A lexicographical index to the nearly com¬ 
pleted “ Signet Bills,” is in course of prepara¬ 
tion; and I doubt not that the council will 
take oare to add such an index to “ Lichfield 
Wills ” aa soon as the calendar thereof is wholly 
in type. 

W. P. W. Phxllimoek, 

Hon. Sec. British Beoord Society. 


T TTW “ OBTUS V0CABTTL0RUM ” OF WYNKYN 
DB WORDS. 

149 TolneU Park Road, N.: Deo 97, 188 ’. 
be allowed to add a few words to my 
letter of last week P If there be an error in 
Dibdin’s description of the Ortus of 1516, it is 
at leaatt not due to him, for it appears in the 
same form in both Herbert and Panzer. 

The true explanation perhaps is that these 
writers, at their authorities, quoted solely from 
the title, being either in ignorance of, or 
neglecting to use, the colophon to the volume, 
B. G. C. Proctor. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

BmrDAT, Jan. 5, 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
“ Armenia,” by Mr. M. Sevaely. 

Mcumin. Jan. S, 5 p m. London Institution: “ Egyptian 
and Assyrian Marbles in the British Museum,” by 
Mr . Louis Fagan. 

8 pm. E >yal Academy: “ Painting," I., by Mr. 
J. £. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Practical Certainty the 
Highest Certainty,” by Mr. R. E. Mitoheson. 

TcnsDAT, Jan. 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "Elec, 
trinity ” iadapted to a Juvenile Auditory), V., by 
Prof. A. W. Backer. 

Wbdswsdat, Jan. 8,8 pm. GeologicalSome British 
Jnrmsaio Pish-remaits referable to the Genera 
Bmyeormut and Bypt'itormui," by Mr. A. Htruth 
Woodward; “The Pebidian Voloanio Series oi 
Bt. Davids,” by Prof. O. Lloyd Morgan; “The 
Varlolitio Rooks of Mont Genfivre,” by Messrs. 
Qrenville A. J. dole and J. W. tire gory 

8p.m. Miarosoopioal: “The Variations of the 
Female Reproductive Organs, especially the Vesti¬ 
bule, in different Species ol Uropoda" by Mr. A. D. 
Mtrbnnl 

8 p m. Oymmrodorion : “ James Howell and 
the Familiar Letters,” by Mr. Joseph Jaoobe. 

8p.m. Ellsabethan: “ Shaksperlan Tragedy, 
by the Rev. H. O. Beeching. 

Thubsdax. Jan 


8 , 8 pm- Royal Institution: “BBso- 
trtetty ” (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory), VL, by 
Prod. A. W. BOoker. 

8 p.m. London Institution: “ Birth and Growth 
of Worlds,” by Prof. A. H. Green. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: " Painting,” II., by 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Deformation of an 
Static Shell,”by Prof.H.Lamb; "Tne Relation 
b et ween tbe Logical Theory of Classes and the 
Geometrical Theory of Points,” by Mr. A. B. 

ten: " The 
ita,” by Mr. 


Fsidat, Jan. 10. 7.80 p.m. Civil Engine 
Works on the Oauvery Dell 


A. i 

8 p.m. 
Moulton. 


Mew Bhak spare: a Paper by Mr. R G. 


SCIENCE. 

History tf Phoenicia. By G. Kawlinson. 
(Longmans.) 

The History of Phoenicia is the valedictory 
bequest to the public of the late Camden Pro¬ 
fessor of Ancient History at Oxford. It 
worthily closes a career of useful and scholarly 
work which embodies the true ideal of a pro¬ 
fessor’s duty in the midst of a gainsaying 


generation. In days when recent legislation 
has endeavoured to transform the professor 
into an overpaid college lecturer without 
pupils, it is good that there should still be a 
few among us who bold fast to the older and 
better conception of what a professor ought 
to be. 

But there are signs in the book before us 
that Canon Bawlinson has lost somewhat of 
the youthful energy that once characterised 
him. There is still the same clear and flow¬ 
ing style, still the wealth of classical quota¬ 
tions and the excellent and numerous 
illustrations to which his former works have 
accustomed us. But we miss that extensive 
acquaintance with the modem literature of 
his subject which the student of ancient 
history is now in the habit of demanding. 
The Germans are conspicuous by their absence 
from his pages. Even the classical work of 
Movers is not only not quoted in his notes, 
but is not even mentioned in the list of 
authorities at the end of the volume. Ex¬ 
cellent as the book is, especially in its 
geographical and more purely historical 
portions, this disregard of modern research 
is & distinct loss. He who would thoroughly 
master all that is known of one of the most 
interesting nations of antiquity must read the 
volume by the side of Pieteehmann’s Oe- 
ichiehto ier Phdnitier, which is now appear¬ 
ing in Oncken’s “ AUgemeine Geschichte.” 
The two books supplement and complete one 
another, and illustrate admirably the respective 
excellencies and defects of English and German 
scholars. 

The question of the origin of the Phoe¬ 
nicians affords a good example of the loss 
occasioned by a neglect of recent researches 
into Phoenician history. Canon Bawlinson 
adopts the time-honoured view, in which, I 
must add, I agree with him—according to 
which the Phoenicians originally migrated 
from the islands and coasts of the Persian 
Gulf. In quoting the testimony of Trogus 
Pompeius on this head, he identifies “ the 
Assyrian Lake,” where the Phoenicians are 
said to have settled before they reached the 
Mediterranean, with the Sea of Nedjif, near 
Babylon. But Gutschmid has shown that the 
true reading of the passage is not Assyrium 
stagnum, but Syrium stagnum, “ The Syrian 
Lake ” ; and, since the cause of the departure 
of the emigrants from their original home is 
stated to have been an earthquake, the story 
has been brought into connexion with the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
8yrian Lake identified with the Dead Sea. 
Canon Bawlinson might, at least, have 
referred to this opinion, and, in any case, have 
given the reading which is that of the MS 
The opinion has been supported by such 
eminent authorities that it needs to be 
refuted before the other view can be allowed 
to retain possession of the field. Personally I 
do not think that a refutation would be diffi¬ 
cult, but I also think that it ought to have 
been attempted. 

I did not intend, however, to exercise the 
immemorial privilege of the reviewer, of find¬ 
ing fault. The History of Phoenicia is by far 
the best account of the old Phoenician cities, 
their commerce and their art, which has ever 
been put into the hands of the English reader. 
Ic is a book heartily to be recommended to 
the student of the past. We have chapters 


on the geography and climate of Phoenicia, 
on its towns and colonies, on the character¬ 
istics of the people, on their architecture and 
art, their trade and their costume. There are 
also chapters on their religion and their 
writing, which are, however, not quite up to 
the level of the rest. It may he noted that 
Canon Bawlinson regards the Phoenician 
alphabet as originating in hieroglyphs in¬ 
vented by the Phoenicians themselves—a view 
which has found but few supporters among 
modern enquirers. The argument from the 
fact that the letters have Phoenician names 
has as little force as the argument that the 
letter A was derived from an English picture 
of an archer, because children were once 
taught that “ A was an archer, who shot at a 
frog.” It is curious that Canon Bawlinson 
never refers to Canon Isaac Taylor’s exhaus¬ 
tive investigation of the whole question. 

It is possible that the spade of the excavator 
may, before long, clear np the difficulties 
which now surround the subject. The newly 
found inscriptions of central and northern 
Arabia tend to refer the use of the Phoenician 
alphabet to a much earlier date than bad 
hitherto been suspected, and Mr. Petrie’s 
recent discoveries in Egypt are full of 
promise for the future. The s'udent of 
ancient oriental history has been so accus¬ 
tomed of late years to archaeological surprises 
that nothing now seems to him impossible. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATIS. 

Kunigsberg, Prussia: Deo. 17,1889. 
Only to-day have I seen the letter of 


Mr. 

E. 8. 'Roberts in the Academy of September 
14, which appeared during our university 
vacation, and while I was away from home. 

Mr. Boberts, after briefly enumerating the 
points on which I—as well as Dr. A Kirohhoff 
could not agree with Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
proceeds to compare some of my later con¬ 
clusions with those of Mr. Gardner, and to 
allege that I have now adopted his views, 

I am sorry that Mr. Boberts should have 
thought it neoessary to give the question this 
personal turn. I can only repeat what I said 
in my first letter to the Academy (July 9, 
1887): “ It matters very little who is right in 
such questions; but it matters very much 
indeed that the truth should be made out and 
acknowledged as such.” Acting on this 
principle, I laid before the public, in my second 
paper m the Rhein. Mus. (1889, p. 461 sqq.), the 
results of my later consideration of the matter. 
I did not care at all whether these agreed withmy 
former opinions, or with those of anybody else. 
I was glad, indeed, that they coincided in part 
with some of Mr. Gardner’s hypotheses, though 
I quite overlooked the fact that Mr. Gardner 
had already put the question, incidentally, 
whether the three-stroke Sigma was derived 
from Tsade. I have, however, always been of 
opinion that, while mere hypotheses may 
sometimes be of use in scientific matters, the 
really important thing is to establish hypotheses 
as truths by means of systematic reasoning 
Nay more, I think it is itself a 11 misrepresenta¬ 
tion,” as Mr. Roberts styles it, to oompare 
results with one another, rather than tbe pro¬ 
cesses by which the results were reached. 

And so I leave it to those who are experi¬ 
enced in such questions to decide upon the 
independent value of my views. I hope ere 
long to have an opportunity of returning to 
the subject in another place. 

G. Hibschfeld. 
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BCIENOE NOTES. 

Messes. Longmans will publish immediately a 
fifth edition, considerably enlarged, of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation. 

Dr. G. M. Dawson, of the Geological Survey 
of Caoada, hag published some notes on the 
remarkable ore deposit which has attracted 
attention of late years at the Tread¬ 
well gold mine in Alaska. The ore-mass is 
not an ordinary vein, or lode; but a granitic 
intrusion, much crushed and altered. _ Among 
the secondary minerals, iron-pyrites is found; 
and microscopio examination of this mineral, 
by Mr. F. D. Adams, shows that the gold 
occurs, partly at least, in a free state mechani¬ 
cally enclosed in the pyrites. Suoh an associa¬ 
tion has been suspected in many gold reefs ; 
but the proof is rarely so dear as in this case. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The State Council of Kashmir has, on the 
proposal of the British Besident, Col. P. Nisbet, 
sanctioned the publication of a systematic 
catalogue of the Maharaja’s collection of 
Sanskrit M8S. at Jammu, under the editorship 
of Dr. Aurel Stein, Principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore. This collection, although of 
recent date- having been mainly formed by 
the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh—is one of the 
largest in Northern India. It contains over 
4000 works, and among them a very consider¬ 
able number of ancient Sanskrit MSS., pur¬ 
chased for the late Maharaja at Benares and 
elsewhere in India. The library is preserved 
in the Baghunath Temple at Jammu, and has 
not been previously explored by a European 
soholar. It is mainly due to the interest shown 
in the matter by Baja Amar Singh, the presi¬ 
dent of the Kashmir Council of Regency, and 
by the Besident, that the preparation of a 
scientific catalogue has now beoome practicable. 

Dr. Stein has been engaged, since a visit to 
Kashmir in 1888, in researches relating to the 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana, the Royal Chronicle 
of Kashmir, with a view to a new edition of 
this work. During a more recent sojourn in 
the “Happy Valley,” Dr. Stein was fortunate 
enough to secure the Codex Archetypui of all ex¬ 
tant Kashmir MSS. of the Rajatarangini, written 
in the seventeenth century, for the purpose of 
his edition, and to devote some time to the 
identification of ancient localities mentioned in 
the work. A visit to the shrine of "V i j ayes'vara, 
the modern Bijabror, was rewarded by the 
disoovery of two Sanskrit inscriptions in 
S'flradli characters. One, dated in the reign 
of King R&jadeva, gees back to the early 
part of the thirteenth century. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan Society.—( Wtdnetday, Dee. 11.) 

F. Bogies, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
Miss Grace Latham read a paper entitled “Some 
Laws in Dramatic Art.” Miss Latham remarked 
that the drama, so far as it represents life, 
thought, and feeling through the human form, is 
linked with painting and sculpture; but that it 
differs from them, as—(1) Its material is the 
living human being, with whom the subjects it 
illustrates must be connected. (2) The living 
material necessitates motion, also progression — 
the effects obtained being transitory; hence the 
development of character, plot, &c. (3) The 

transitory nature of dramatic art obliges it to be 
produced at fixed times, before many spectators. 
A picture or statue can watt for beholders, can be 
seen at any moment A play mnst succeed or fail 
at once, so far as each audience is concerned. The 
limited time a body of people can lie held together 
causes the abridgment especially characteristic of 
dramatic art. A crowd is always restless; hence 
the attention of an audience must be caught, kept, 
and directed by means of contrast, climax, and 


continuity of action, Ac. (4) Dramatic art deals 
with the exceptional moments of life. Flays being 
usually produced in large buildings, their 
situations, passions, and characters require to be 
strongly emphasised to be at all effective; and 
unless they will bear this treatment they are unfit 
for dramatic representation. (5) Both eye and ear 
are appealed to. Opportunity must bs provided 
by the playwright for action and grouping, which 
may tell their story to the eye, as well as words 
capable of being said with characteristic intona¬ 
tions. (6) The works of the dramatist, like those 
of the musioian, exist through the co-operation of 
skilled interpreters, who can use opportunity, work 
out climax and contrast, and represent character. 
Without them the writings of a Shakspare become 
but poems or tales, unless the student himself 
possesses dramatic knowledge to create in his 
mind a vivid picture of their representation, and 
become his own interpreter.— An interesting dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which Mr. F. Rogers, Mr. 
W. H. Oowham, Mr. F. Payne, Mr. B. Dyer, Mr. 
J. E. Baker, and other members took part, 

Manchester Goethe 8ociety.— ( Weinetday, 
December 11 ) 

Da. A. W. Wabd, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Preisinger read a paper by Prof. 0. H. Herford, of 
Aberystwyth, on “ Goethe's Hermann tend 
Dorothea.” This work, the result of a single 
though not continuous effort (begun August, 
1796, finished March, 1797) was, if not the riohest, 
yet certainly the ripest fruit of Goethe’s activity 
duriog his great Weimar period. In spite of its 
perfect finish and its homogenoousness, it reflects, 
though in a manner often subtle and refined, the 
intellectual, moral, and social strivings of the time 
and of Goethe himself. The French Revolution, 
the Italian journey, Go-the’a friendship with 
Schiller, Wolf, Voss, and W. von Humboldt, have 
all their part in it. Schiller’s was perhaps the 
most important of these influences, as it restored 
Goethe, as he gratefully owns, to poetry, which he 
had as good as abandoned. Wolfs theory of the 
rhapsodic origin of the Homerio poems encouraged 
Goethe to vie, on a different ground, with the 
father of poetry; and Voss’s Quite, a crude 
though suggestive effort to apply Greek art to 
German life, was the immediate Inspiration, though 
not the model, of Hermann tend Dorothea. Goethe 
took his subject from an unpretending anecdote in 
the prolix work of G. G. Go eking (1734 and 1737; 
on the emigration of a Salzburg Protestant com¬ 
munity to Prussia and Hanover. This simple story 
of the wooing of an emigrant maiden by a 
citizen's son of Altmuhl Goethe used, in his own 
words, for “ detaching the purely human element 
in the life of a small town from its excreeences and 
at the same time reflecting in a little mirror the 
great movements of the theatre of the world.” 
The two communities introduced, although of one 
race, are separated by the broad distinctions of a 
wandeiing and a stationary community, which 
are typified in the two central figures: Dorothea, 
the self-dependent, heroic maiden; and Hermann, 
the awkward, home-bred, yet strong and tender 
youth. The revolutionary upheaval which brings 
these lovers together is introduced as a needful 
element in a pnrely literary conception, the 
development of idyllic beauty out of distraction 
and disorder. Tho reasons for Goethe's suocess in 
giving the air of Homer to undisguisedly modern 
materials are the essential unity of his figures, the 
broad human basis on which the differences of 
characters are founded, the absence of any tuoh 
contrast between refinement and rusticity—as, e 
in Longfellow’s and Clough’s epic idyls. The 
distinction between Goethe's work and all 
Arcadianism whatsoever is that Arcadia is an 
imaginary seclusion of elegant and sentimental 
souls from the stir and stress of life, while 
Hermann and Dorothea is life itself, disengaged, not 
from its stir and stress, but from the 
excrescences which overlie and disguise the 
inner movement of human hearts. Her¬ 
mann uni Dorothea was, at the time of its 
appearance, received with warm applause by the 
leading German critics, A. W. Schlegcl and 
W. von Humboldt. On the romantics it had 
little influence, but abroad its classical perfection 
won for it a place second only to Fauet among 
Goethe's works. — In tho ditcusaion which 


followed, Dr. Ward criticised Goethe’s treatment 
of his metre, and claimed for Greek idyllic poetry 
its share among the influences upon Goethe's work. 
—Mr. Schelling drew attention to an opera by Mr. 
Gustav Rosier, founded on the subjeot of Hermann 
uni Dorothea. —Dr. Ward read a short paper on 
“ Count William of Schaumburg-Lippe,” whom 
Goethe, in Diehtung und Wahrheit, places among 
those German sovereigns of the eighteenth century 
who drew into their service distinguished men of 
intellectual ability to adorn and benefit the society 
of their states. The count (bom 1724), who 
received his first education in England, was a 
genuinely kind, lovable man, an independent 
thinker, a recklessly brave and enthusiastic 
soldier. He served in Austria and in Portugal, 
where he came under the influence of that true 
representative of eighteenth-century reform—the 
Marquis of Pombal. He published a work on 
defensive warfare, in order to show how peace 
oould be preserved by readiness for war, and pre¬ 
ceded Scharnhorost und Stein in their endeavours 
to create a national army. The literary names 
chiefly associated with Count William are Thomas 
Abbt, the friend of Nicolai, and the author of a 
brilliant essay on death for our native land, whom 
an early fate cut off from a promising career as a 
historian ; and Herder, who from 1771 to 1776 
was chief officiating clergyman at Biickeburg, 
the capital of the count’s principality. Un¬ 
fortunately, there was little sympathy, and con¬ 
sequently no harmonious intellectual intercourse 
between the count and Herder, whose temper 
lacked the sweet reasonableness with which bis 
great friend Goethe accommodated himself to the 
narrow sphere of a small state. Count William 
died in 1776, a few months after Herder's removal 
to Weimar. 

OtkkrodobionSociety.— ( Wednttity , December 18 .) 

3. Andrew Corbett, Eta., in the chair.—Mr. 
Frederic Seebohm read a paper on *' The Celtic 
Open-field System.” Mr. Seebohm observed 
that German writers on the “Mark” and 
"Village Community” have left Celtic ground 
almost unexplored, and have perhaps been too 
ready to indulge patriotic feelings by assigning a 
Teutonic origin to a system which they have 
closely examined only in German districts. On 
the other hand, even the two recent volumes of 
the late lamented French scholar M. de Ooulanges, 
though containing chaptersof remarkable thorough¬ 
ness and value on the rural economy of Gaul 
under the Merovingian kings, and notwithstand¬ 
ing their wonderful lucidity in interpretation of 
the texts, still leave ns quite in the dark as to 
the origin of the Gallic open-field system. In 
a letter written to Mr. Seebohm just two years 
ago, M. de Ooulanges expressed his surprise that 
no traoe, or hardly any trace, was to be found in 
the ancient documents of French history of the 
open-field system, adding that he was almost 
willing to concede that possibly it might have had 
a German origin, seeing that it resembled so 
closely the system described in the Germatua of 
Tacitus. Mr. Seebohm contended, on the contrary, 
that there are facts which prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that tho open-field system has from ancient 
times been thoroughly at home in North-West 
France, and that it was by no means borrowed 
from a Frankish or other Teutonic source. A 
visit to Brittany last autumn had enabled him to 
oarry out a personal investigation on the spot. 
The chief marks of the open-field system he 
thus shortly described: (1) An open-field town¬ 
ship, except near the homesteads, had nopermsnent 
hedges. (2) Both meadow and arable lands were open 
to the common pasture of the flocks and herds of 
the township exoept while the grass and corn 
crops were growing. After the crops were 
removed the common right of pasture was resumed. 

(3) And yet, though subject to these oommon 
rights, the land for the purposes of the crops was 
in the private ownership of individual holders. 

(4) For the purpose of the crops and the private 
ownership the meadow and the arable of a town¬ 
ship were divided into many hundreds and often 
thousands of narrow strips, or acres, divided by turf 
balks or ploughed up into high-backed lsnds laid 
out so as generally eaoh to embrace a day’s plough¬ 
ing. And the land of eaoh holder was not con¬ 
tiguous, but consisted of a bundle of strips, often 
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■ many aa from thirty to sixty scattered about on 
the whole open field. An examination of this 
nstem as it existed in early Britain and Ireland 
led Mr. Seebohm to the belief that it was a Celtic 
rjttam independent of the Teutonic system, though 
miy possibly haring in prehistoric times a oommon 
origin in the old Aryan home, or in survivals from 
the husbandry of still more ancient races on the 
ground before the coming of the Aryan tribes. 
A dose examination ol the husbandry of Brittany, 
with an inspection of Chartnlaries and other docu¬ 
ments at San Gwenoleu, Plouhamel, Camac, 
Redon and elsewhere, together with a philologi¬ 
cal comparison of agricultural terms, had led 
Hr. Seeoohm to the conclusion that the connexion 
between the systems of Brittany, Cornwall, and 
Wales is a very striking one; ana that in Western 
France, at any rate, itwsa a Celtic system, and could 
aothave been an importation into Caul by the Goths 
or Franks.—In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Corbett commented on the fact that no survival of 
the system was now to be found in Wales, and Mr. 
G. L. Gomme was disposed to ascribe the system 
to Roman rather than to any earlier influences. 


FINE ART. 

The Church Plate of the County of Donet. 

By J. E. -Nightingale. (Salisbury.) 

A new years ago such a monograph as this 
could hardly have been produced. Some local 
antiquary might have contributed a few lines 
and a rough woodcut, representing one of the 
more remarkable pieces of church plate in the 
county, to some local antiquarian publication; 
and there the information would have lain aa 
much buried as ever. It is only by means of 
co-operation that the treasures, even of one 
sort, preserved in a small county, can be 
described •, and such co-operation can only be 
accomplished when initiated by an authority 
which commands general respect. The in¬ 
creased attention paid to the preservation of 
monuments of the past is beginning to pro¬ 
duce patent results, and the monograph under 
consideration is one of them. 

The Bishop of Salisbury desired 

“ to obtain authentic returns of the church 
plate belonging to every parish in the diooese 
for the purpose of their being preserved in the 
diocesan registry. To carry out this design a 
printed form of return was issued to every in¬ 
cumbent, through the rural deans, stating what 
special information was required. These were 
ultimately collected together, and form the 
basis of the matter now printed.” 

Other bishops please copy! Needless to say, 
the returns sent in were full of inaccuraoies; 
hut they served as a guide, and greatly ab¬ 
breviated the work of cataloguing. 

The history of Church plate in Dorset 
resembles the history of that of other counties. 
Henry VIII. confiscated the great mass of it. 
Much of what remained was sold for parish 
expenses. In 1552 Edward VI. appointed a 
commission to examine the church property 
and to take away all superfluous plate, leaving 
only to each church “ one, two, or more 
chalices or cuppes according to the multitude 
of people.” The account of the church goods 
in Dorsetshire, drawn up by these commis¬ 
sioners, is fortunately preserved in the Becord 
Office; and Mr Nightingale has printed that 
part of it which refers to the plate. Six 
parishes are recorded as possessing three 
rimHnoa each, fifty-five have two chalices, 
204 have one chalice. The “worst” was 
always the one left for future use. Thus, in 
the year 1552 there were still 265 mediaeval 
in the possession of the churches of 


the county. Of these only three exist at the 
present day. 

The great and final destruction was wrought 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time. In the year 
1567 orders were issued requiring the disuse 
of “ massing chalices ” and the substitution 
of “decent communion cups.” The chalice 
was, therefore, everywhere replaced by a cup 
with a paten oover of very ordinary form, so 
many examples of which are still found all 
over England. No less than 104 of such 
Elizabethan cups remain in Dorsetshire alone, 
seventy-four of them being hall-marked be¬ 
tween 1562 and 1591. Others were clearly of 
locsl manufacture, and, thoughnothall-marked, 
have one of two (town or maker’s) marks, 
which certainly belonged to someone working 
in the county. About seventy parishes possess 
communion plate of the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth century several parishes 
acquired large additions of single pieces or of 
sets; while in the present century some fifty 
parishes are known to have exchanged their 
old plate for new. 

The above brief abstract of Mr. Nightin¬ 
gale’s conclusions will serve to show the ex¬ 
cellent quality of his work. The bulk of his 
book is occupied with detailed accounts of the 
plate in every church, and there are sixteen 
full-page illustrations of the more remarkable 
specimens. 

W. M. Con way. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The usual winter exhibition of “ Old Masters ” 
at Burlington House will open next week; the 
private view is fixed for to-day. It is under¬ 
stood that the special features this year will be 
collections of the work of Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, and also a collection of the water¬ 
colour drawings of the sculptor Stephens, best 
known for his Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s. 

The Hobby Horn, for the future, will be 
issued to none but annual subscribers; only 
the exact number subscribed for will be 
printed, and single copies will no longer be 
procurable. The January number will contain 
some studies by Sir Frederick Leighton; an 
eBsay upon contemporary art, by Mr. G. F. 
Watts; a poem by Mr. J. Addington Symonds; 
a notice of Sir. Pater’s new volume; and some 
renderings of Propertius into English prose, by 
Mr. Selwyn Image, which have been revised by 
Mr. Postgate. 

The Reliquary for January will contain 
“ Some Inventories of Church Goods,” includ¬ 
ing relics in Coventry Cathedral, goods of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, St. Martin’s Le Grand 
Church, Langley Abbey, Norfolk, Howden, 
Yorkshire, Lowthorpe, Yorkshire, 8outhweli 
Church, Notts; also illustrated articles on 
“The Devil’s Arrows,” near Boroughbridge, 
by Mr. A. H. D. Lead man; and on “ The Nine 
Ninnyhammers,” by Mr. J. T. Mioklethwaite. 

At the last general meeting cf the Society of 
Medallists, it was decided to offer prizes of 
£25 and £5 respectively for medals or models 
of medals in metal or plaster. Objects in com¬ 
petition should be sent to the secretary, Mr. 
H. A. Grueber, British Museum, by April 1. 

Messes. Johnstone, Norman & Co., of New 
Bond Street, have now on view a large stained- 
glass window, executed by Mr. John La Farge, 
of New York, whose work on a smaller scale 
attracted attention at the recent exhibition of 
American decorative art. 


Mr. Henry Pfunost has just presented to 
the Nottingham Castle Museum a fine water¬ 
colour drawing by Hamilton. 

The amount already reoeived by the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt is a little more than £400. 
Subscriptions should be Bent to Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, 28, Albert Gate, S.W. 


THE STAGE. 

Dramatic Works. By T. W. Robertson. With 
Memoir by his Son. (Sampson Low.) 

The “ principal dramatic works ” is the full 
entry on the title-page; for to print the whole 
of them would have been unadvisable, T. W. 
Robertson having been a most prolific writer, 
some of whose efforts did not pretend to per¬ 
manent value. No less than fifteen plays, 
however—including a posthumous farce, and 
one or two larger plays of dubious success— 
are included in the two portly volumes which 
are now before us; and the reader is un¬ 
questionably enabled—and it is for the first 
time—to judge, in the quietude of the study, 
what is the retd rank of' a writer who, after 
years of failure, became for a few years very 
popular, and who, after these few years of 
great popularity, fell not indeed into disre¬ 
pute, but into comparative neglect. We need 
not be concerned with any very elaborate 
enquiry into the sources of Robertson’s fas¬ 
cination for what was at least an important 
moment in the history of our stage, but we 
may declare with a certain amount of con¬ 
fidence that the truth in the matter of 
Robertson’s merits lies between the two 
extremes. He was not the lasting and 
the dazzling genins which some of his friends 
esteemed him to he. Ho was not, on the other 
hand, the purely ephemeral writer that it has 
of late, in more quarters than one, been the 
fashion to represent him. Nor is there any¬ 
thing surprising in the position he took up. 
When one knows, along with his work, some¬ 
thing of his circumstances, the connexion 
between the two is both interesting and easy 
to trace. Of his life and of his circumstances, 
the work—poor at first, then finer, then a 
little wearied and ordinary—-was the very 
natural result. 

The genuineness of Robertson’s inspiration, 
such as it was, and his entire unconvention¬ 
ality were the causes of his first successes, in 
so far as these were to be attributed to literary 
qualities at all, or to those powers of observa¬ 
tion of life which it was the business, of his 
literature to embody. But of course his quite 
exceptional knowlege of stage requirements 
—a familiarity with the theatre which was 
wholly advantageous, inasmuch as he con¬ 
trived to keep his independence of vision in 
spite of it—was of immense assistance to 
him (as the same has been to Mr. Pinero) in 
assuring him of what was possible and what 
was effective. A wider and more varied 
observation of life would have permitted him 
to he as true in depicting one phase of society 
as in depicting another. As it was, while 
his Krux is a portrait, and, in another social 
stratum, his Tom Stylus is a portrait, there is 
a certain indefiniteness—for once, perhaps, 
the taint of conventionality—in his sketches 
of “the great world.” Extraordinary per¬ 
sonal sympathy with the soldier—the poor 
man himself, in the depths of his poverty, 
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▼as once on the very point of enlisting— 
kept him right in all those episodes in which 
the military are concerned. It is a great mis¬ 
take to declare that T. W. Robertson’s pieces 
are not of the kind that one can read. They 
can be read and be found interesting; read 
and found, at the very least, entertaining. 
But though this is so, and though they, or the 
best of them, will likewise hold their own 
yet awhile, we do not feel sure that it can be 
said of Robertson that he brought into his 
literature a new view, or a strikingly indivi¬ 
dual view of life. What he did was to bring 
on to the stage a view of life that had not 
obtained hitherto in that region. And when 
be made the effort to leave what we may 
fairly call high comedy, or the higher kind of 
genre, for the more essentially dramatic, the 
more stirring, the more profound, it is pro¬ 
bable that what told against him was a cer¬ 
tain inability on his part to reach the violent 
or to reach the intense. I do not know that 
throughout his work there is a trace of the 
capacity for any great passion. Mr. John 
Oxenford, when he was praising “ Caste,” in 
the Timet, could well and truly lay stress on 
the " epigrammatic tendency that pointed the 
entire fable on a “predeliction for domestic 
pathos,” which almost implies an indisposition 
for tragedy; and on a “freedom from con¬ 
vention in the delineation of characters.” 
Furthermore, it is but just to remember—and 
Robertson’s son dwells on it so much that | 
we are caused to remember it permanently— | 
that the success of Robertson’s pieces was not 
dependent on their performance by any 
particular company. A certain method and 
a certain scale of theatre did undoubtedly 
associate themselves with the success. At 
the Haymarket there was not the enthusiasm 
that there had been at the Prince of Wales’s. 
But “Society” had triumphed at Liverpool, 
under the direction of Henderson, before ever 
it triumphed in Tottenham Street; and Miss 
Sophie Larkin was the only player who ap¬ 
peared in the two places. 

The details of his father’s life, which Mr. 
Robertson the younger gives us, are very 
interesting. They tell us of his honourable 
origin and of his life of struggle. The some¬ 
time manager of “ the Lincoln circuit ” had 
much reason to be proud of his family, the 
youngest of whom—it could be no other than 
Mrs. Kendal—is now admittedly the greatest 
of English actresses, and the eldest of whom 
was, at all events for a few years, the most 
prominent dramatist of his period. T. W. 
Robertson's conduet, all through life, was 
such as might have been looked for from the 
son of rightly respected parents. He was 
the soul of honour and of kindness. Like 
many Englishmen, he bore adversity with 
courage; and, unlike many Englishmen, his 
head was not turned by a wholly unlooked- 
for prosperity. When his father’s pecuniary 
fortunes gave way, and “the Lincoln circuit” 
had to be broken up, Robertson was thrown, 
very young, entirely on his own resources. 
He acted a little, but never it seems with 
much success. He took to writing; and, as he 
had lacked the opportunity to master any 
particular subject, it was to the smaller 
imaginative work— billet lettreeol the humbler 
kind—that he naturally drifted. Certain 
studies of theatrical types, which he made not 
at all in the first days of his writing, are, if I 


[ remember accurately, noteworthy examples of 
real observation and of a happy fashion of 
recording it. But after the long-delayed 
success of his dramatic endeavours, Robertson 
was not likely to do much more to the social 
essay or the imaginative sketch. Play now 
followed play somewhat rapidly; and there 
can be no doubt that, in his later days, both 
Robertson’s health and the quality of his 
work suffered by the superabundance of his 
labours. Herein he wanted, as it seems to 
me, wisdom. It is not unkind to suggest 
that he should have been content to reap his 
harvest not quite so rapidly. Robertson was 
twice married, and the son who is his bio¬ 
grapher is the son of his first wife. She was 
an attractive and excellent young actress, who 
became known to Robertson when he was 
himself an actor, and who was his companion 
through all his days of difficulty. Her death 
and his first assured triumph were almost 
simultaneous. Three years or so afterwards, 
Robertson married again. With Bohemia, 
even of the better kind, he had then abso¬ 
lutely finished; and it seemed that thereafter 
he worked too hard and lived in a circle that 
was rather too restricted. He was liked—it 
may almost be said that he was loved—wher¬ 
ever he went. Much of the charming whole¬ 
some spirit of the man survives for us, fortu¬ 
nately, in his plays. 

Frederick Wedhore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

In common with about a thousand other 
children—many of them bald-headed and not 
a few of them grey—we were privileged, on 
Saturday afternoon, to see the pantomime at 
Her Majesty’s. The treat of Drury Lane—a 
very great treat, confessedly—has not yet been 
afforded to us, so that we do not profess to 
write as experts on the relative merits of the 
two shows. Comparisons are “ odorous ” ; and 
whatever may be the triumph of Drury Lane, 
the show at Her Majesty’s is distinctly a great 
one. “ Richard Henry ” has written the book 
—and not too long a book—very neatly ; and 
Mr. Charles Harris’s notions of spectacle are of 
an advanced kind. The absence of buffoonery, 
too, is much to be commended. While there is 
a proper harlequinade at the end of the busi¬ 
ness, the action of the pieoe itself, and the 
charm of its spectacle, suffers but little—and 
that, quite neoessary — interruption. Miss 
Minnie Palmer plays Oinderella, and she is 
America’s favourite representative of the very 
juvenile person—of what we may call the ex¬ 
aggerated ingenue. She has attractiveness of 
manner, and, especially in speaking, an ex¬ 
tremely sympathetic voice—the best and least 
mannered of “ elocution.” Miss Robina, who 
plays far better than she did in “Faust” at 
the Gaiety, is a very sufficient Prinoe, though 
there are rumours to the effect that Miss Violet 
Cameron, who has been ill, may undertake the 
part during the latter portion of the run. 
Three or four good comic men are usefully 
occupied; and they inolude Mr. Shiel Barry, 
who was so wonderful, and so more than comic, 
in the “ Cloches de Comeville,” and Mr. Charles 
Coborn, the heroof the “two lovely eyes” song 
(we forget whether they were “ black ” or 
“blue”). But admirable as these different 
people’s efforts are, it is the spectacle that 
is “ convincing.” What a manoeuvring of 
crowds!—what an arrangement and rearrange¬ 
ment of gay or gorgeous colour. The scenes, 
by Telbin and by Ryan especially, and Emden’B 
Transformation, are not only elaborate, but of 


distinguished beauty. The dances, in them¬ 
selves, are not perhaps very remarkable—are 
not up, it may be, to the highest level reached 
by the modern followers of “ the Salle ” and 
“ the Camargo ”—but they are at all events 
of the right kind. The short skirt is chiefly 
tabooed, and singular grace is secured by the 
dexterous manipulation of long gown and 
flowing or fan-like drapery. Truly admirable 
as may be many things that are done elsewhere, 
there is no question that the pantomime at Her 
Majesty’s is really a sight to see. 

Little Miss Vera Beringer—who, by the 
bye, unlike most child actresses, grows apace 
—is giving her farewell performances in 
“ Fauntleroy,” every afternoon, just now, at 
the Opera Comique. The cast remains a good 
one, Mr. Somerset and Miss Helen Leigh still 
playing admirably the old nobleman and the 
noisy would-be daughter-in-law, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, returning after her distin¬ 
guished snooess at the Criterion, to the charm¬ 
ing part of young Mrs. Errol, which she under¬ 
stands so welL As for the “ little Lord,” Miss 
Vera Beringer has him at her fingers' ends, so 
to speak, yet familiarity with the character has 
brought with it no neglect of the art. And, to 
show, we suppose, that she is not for ever to be 
identified exclusively with the role that made 
her famous, Vera Beringer gives a oouple of 
skilful little recitations every afternoon, after 
the play. 

Miss Geraldine Ulmab and Miss Jessie 
Bond have both, we hear, been “ out of the 
bill ” at the Savoy, through temporary indis¬ 
position. And at the Shaftesbury, Miss Annie 
Hughes was for at least two nights unable to 
aot; her place being supplied by Miss Eva 
Moore. At the Vaudeville, the dramatist, 
Mr. Buohsnan, and the actor, Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, have both been laid aside. Even 
theatrical people are not made absolutely of 
steel, though they come nearer to it, we think, 
than any other section of humanity. 

Bt the death of Mr. Frank Marshall—which 
occurred a few days sinoe, at his house in 
Bloomsbury — we lose a genial member of 
society, who was at the same time a good 
Shaksperian critic. Until lately most of the 
work we believe, that was connected with the 
“ Henry Irving Shakspere,” had been done 
by Mr. Marshall, who at an earlier period had 
seemed a dramatist of promise, and was even, 
to some extent, a dramatist of performance. 
He wrote “ False Sham ”—a play which had a 
certain character; and by his adaptation of 
the "Saratoga” of Mr. Bronson Howard (he 
called bis version “Brighton”), he provided 
Mr. Charles Wyndhaxn with one of those 
parts which did muoh to establish a light 
comedian’s reputation for an actor who has 
sinoe been more ambitious. Mr. Marshall 
leaves a widow, long known to the stage as 
Miss Ada Cavendish. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Wagner’s Ring of the Nibdungen. By Gustav 
Kobbd. (New York: G. Sohirmer.) This little 
work, which has reaohed a fifth edition, gives 
an analysis of the tetralogy with musical illus¬ 
trations. It is written in a clear and interesting 
manner, and will prove of great servioe to 
those who have not time, or may not be com¬ 
petent, to examine the work for themselves. 
There is also a short introduction, with some 
historical and critical remarks. Mr. Kobbfe 
points out one fault in the dramatic construc¬ 
tion of the “Ring”—viz., the prolonging of 
scenes which are merely episodical. In this 
most critics would agree with him. Bat he 
goes so far as to speak of Wotan as a “ bore,” 
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except in the noble scene with Briionhilde in 
the finale of “The Valkyr.” 

The OrganisU’ Quarterly Journal, Part 84 
(Xovello), contains a Preludio e Fuga by G. B. 
Pollen, which obtained a first prize at Padua in 
1881. The writing is clever, but not laboured. 
Moreover, it is not difficult to play. An 
Allegro Moderate, by B. Ernest Bryson, is a 
vigorous and effective piece, intended as a 
concluding voluntary. A Scherzo by the Rev. 
A H. Stevens is lively, and the Trio 
melodious; but the musio has little individu- 
tlity. 

May Margaret, Choral Ballad, by Erskine 
Alloa (op. 17) (London Musio Publishing Co.), 
is, to oar thinking, one of the composer's most 
successful efforts. The opening ohorus is fresh 
sod pleasing, and the musio throughout is 
melodious and unaffected. The work is a short 
one, and may be recommended to choral 
societies. The words—by J. Payne—are re¬ 
printed by permission from Songs of Life and 
Death . 

Suite tor Pianoforte. By Edward German. 
(Ashdown.) There is plenty of clever writing 
in the various numbers; but if the composer 
means them to be played one after the other, 
the work is far too long. They are in various 
keys; and, with the exception of the Bounce, 
all the pieces are modern in character. This 
Bounce and Elegy No. 4 are the most pleasiag. 
The Tarantella—or Saltarella, as it should have 
been called—is commonplace. 

Trois Suites, Esquissses Posthumes, Six Pre¬ 
ludes. By Stephen Heller. (Edwin Ashdown.) 
The name of this composer recalls the many 
characteristic Etudes and pieoes which have 
been the delight both of teachers and pupils; 
and anything from his pen will be received 
with respect and affection. But these posthu- 


| mous works, though they contain many pleasing 
ideas and effective passages, show signs of 
failing powers. Indeed, they had not re¬ 
ceived the composer’s finishing touches before 
his death, for on the title-page of the three 
sets we read: “Mises en orare et achevdes par 
H. Barbedette.” Of the Suites, the second is 
the most attractive. Of the Esquisses, the 
Baroarolle shows most character ; the Fileuse 
is a good study for the fingers. The Preludes 
have for us the greatest charm; and, in any 
oase, they are excellent practice, 

Pavane Espagnole, Zambra Oranadina, Sevil- 
lanas. Barcarolle Catalans, Cotillon Waltz. 
Pianoforte Pieoes. ByJ. Albeniz. (0. Duooi.) 
This composer, as is well known, has aohieved 
no small success in the performance of his own 
compositions. They are light and graceful; 
and by certain nuances and change of time 
he knows how to impart a certain character and 
charm to them. If played in an ordinary 
manner they would produce but little effect. 
The first is not difficult. The second, also easy, 
is pleasing in its rhythms. Sevillanas has an 
attractive principal theme. The Baroarolle 
commences well, but the middle section is 
weak. We care least for the Waltz. 

Six Songs. By Frances AUitaen. (Ascher- 
berg.) No. 1—“ Not Quite Alone”—has good 
feeling and some tasteful harmonies, but the 
accompaniment follows somewhat too faith¬ 
fully the voioe part. No. 2—to words by 
Lord Tennyson—is an expressive song, and the 
musio pleases by its weird and unconventional 
character. No. 3 is less striking, and gives one 
the impression of having been composed at the 
pianoforte. Of the remaining numbers, the 
last—again to Tennyson’s words—may be 
praised for its decisive rhythm and dramatic 
style. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


I MUSIC NOTES. 

Mb. Dannrkuther will commence his 
twentieth series of concerts at Orme Square on 
January 16. The programme on thatocoasion 
will include a new pianoforte Trio in E. flat 
(Op. 35) by Dr. Stanford, and Bach’s Suite in B 
minor for flute and strings. The second concert 
takes place on January 30. On February 13, a 
new pianoforte Trio in G by Dr. Parry will be 
performed; and on February 27 Sgambati’s 
pianoforte Quintet will be given for the second 
time. The programmes also contain interesting 
pianoforte solos and songs. 


AGKENCIBS. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Surra & Sow, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies; in Dublin o/" Messrs. Eason 
& Sow, 40, Sackville-street; in Man¬ 
chester of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days 
after date of publication, in New Yobk, 
of Messrs. G. P. Potnam's Sons. 
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EDITED BY JOHN G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c, 

Containing 52 entirely New Maps, beautifully Engraved and Printed in Colours. 

AL80 A 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, or GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 

DESCRIBING 35,000 PLACE8. 

STRONGLY AND ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 

PRICE 3s. 6d. 


rip HIS Atlas and Gazetteer has been produced with great ciro, and no expense has boon spared to make it complete and 
X aocurate. The publishers, therefore, feel confident that the work has only to be seen to ba universally adopted os 
THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF THE FUTURE. Nothing to be compared with it for cheapness and completeness has as yet been 
offered to the Scholastio World. ___ 

fcf IMPORTANT. —In order to facilitate the inspection of this Atlas, the publishers have decided (for the next three months only) 
to send Sample Copies to Head and Assistant Teachers free by parcel post on receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps or postal order. 
In no ease will duplicate copies be sent at this price, and school address must be givon as a guarantee. 

Supplied by all Educational Booksellers and Stationers. 

LONDON: JOHN WALKER & CO., FARRINGDON HOUSE, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 
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Beady in January. 1890, po«t 8vo, brown buckram, gilt top, 7». 8d. 

NEW BOOK ON ROBERT BRbWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 

By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 

Also Edition do Luxe, Limited to 76 numbered copies. Whatman large paper, price 21s. net. 

Beady in January, 1890, post 8vo, green buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

THE POETRY OP T&NNYSON. By H. Van Dyke, D.D. 

Limited to SoO copiet only for England. 

London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For JANUARY contains:— 

The ONLY COMPLETE STATEMENT as to PORTUGAL’S RECENT CLAIMS 
and AGGRESSIONS in AFRICA—“ REMINISCENCES of CARLYLE,” by Professor 
TYNDALL—The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH on “THE STATE and the SERMON 
on the MOUNT.”—A. C. SWINBURNE on ROBERT BROWNING’S DEATH; together 
with Articles by Professor DOWDEN, GRANT ALLEN, and others. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Likitid. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. Ml. -JANUARY, 1890.-2a.6d. 

CONTEXTS. 

IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 

A GLIMPSE OF LAKE NYA8SA. BT CAPTAIN F. D. LUGARD. 
H18 UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER. CHAPS. I.—VI. 

THE MOUND BY YELLOW CREEK. 

THE GHOST BABY. 

OPENING UP IN DO-CHIN A. 

LADY BABY. CHAPS. JU, XLIL 
CARDINAL LAYIOERIK AND THE 8LAYR-TRADE. 

BT COUTTS TROTTER. 

ROBERT BROWNING. A SONNET. 

BT SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

A WINTER’S DRIVE FROM 8EDAN TO VERSAILLES AND 
ROUND PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 

BT W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL. 

THE BURN. BT PETER BATES, LL.D. 

THE OLD BALOON. 

THE POLITICAL PO8ITI0N. 

William Blackwood a sorb, Edinburgh and London. 

Monthly, prloo Half-*-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CO*TEET1 TOR JANUARY. 

TWO NEW UTOPIAS. By Emile dr LAYELSTE. 

MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. By ANDREW LaNO. 
BROTHERHOODS. By tha BISHOP o f RlPOM. 

THE ORIGIN of Iba ENGLISH. By E. A. FESRmAM, D.C.L. 

TH E UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. By JULIA WRDOWOOD. 
PROFIT-SHARING. By Professor J. 8. NICHOLSON. 

HOME RULE In INDIA and In IRELAND. By A BENGAL MAGISTRATE. 
A LUMBER-ROOM. By MICHAEL FIELD. 

BRAZIL, PAST and FUTURE. By M. G. MUUULL. 

RUNNING for RECORDS. By J. R. WERNER. 

WHAT STANLEY haa DONE for tb« MAP of AFRICA. By J. POOTT 
Kelti*. 

ROBERT BROWNING. By tha Bar. StopfOBD BeoorB, MJL. 

IsBlITEB k CO., Limited, 15 & 10, Tar laiock-street, Co vent-garden, W.C. 

TIIE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

An Article on the INTERNAL EVIDENCE for the AUTHENTICITY 
and GENUINENESS of 8T. JOHN’S GOSPEL, by the Right Her. J. B, 
UOHTKOUT, 1).P„ appeare In the JANUARY Number of 

THE EXPOSITOR, 

whkh also contains— 

Rar. Trof. J. Agar Beat—NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING on FUTUBE 
PUNISHMENT. 

Rot. Prof. T. K. Cheyna, D.D.—TWENTY-SIXTH and TWENTY-EIGHTH 
PSALMS. 

Rev. J. Oaw.ld Dyke*, D.D.-OUR LORD’S FIRST APPEARANCE at tbs 
feast cr tabernacles. 

Rev. Ch.rles F. D’Arey.—MICAIAH’B VISION. 

Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D.—ST. JAMBS and his EPISTLE. 

•*• Among other Articles aspected to appear daring tha year maybe 
mentioned Contributions by R*v. Prof. Oodet, D.D., Rev. Principal 
Palrbatrn, D. D n the lale Prof. Elmalle, D.D., Rev. O. Adam Smith. MA . 
and tha Rev. Canon Westoott, D.D. 

TIIR JANUARY NUMBER oomireocw the FOURTH SERIES. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

London IlODDlR It 8TOUOBTOK, 27, Paternoeter-row. 

K N OW LEDGE. 

Ao ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, ,lm pi j wonted ud null- 
described. 

JANUARY. SIXPENCE. 

THE COMMON FLEA.—II. By E. A. BUTLER. 

THE LIFE 1II8TOUY of a FERN. By Dr. R. MaxSBL STEPSON 
SOME PROPhKTIBS of NUMBERS. 7 Ky ROET. W. D. ChewTIE. 
GROWTH and DECAY of MIND. By iba lata K. A. Procro! 
TORTOISES and TURTLES. By R. LTDE1CKBJL rTOCTOK * 

HARVARD college observatory. By a. c. ramtakd 

the FACE of the SKY for JANUARY. ByHEMEHTBAD lIe' 

WHIST and CHESS COLUMNS, Ac. “ badlee. 

London W. H. ALLS*SCo, IS. Wolorloo-ploo,| and nt oil BookooUot. 
and Railway Bookstalls. 


JANUARY. Prloa *a Sd. 

ON tha NATURAL INEQUALITY of MEN. By Professor Huxley. 

THE GERMAN DAILY PRESS. By Dr. BAMBEEOEE (Member of tha 
Reichstag). 

THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT: ITS ACTS and PERSONS. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTORE, M.P. 7 

OURSELVES and OUR FOBEMOTUER8. By the COUNTESS of JEBBRT. 
THE JOKCUNE of RESERVE among WOMEN. By the CoUHTESE 

the FUTUBE of tho Cl IT CHARITIES. By Bonn HtWTU. 

THE ACTUAL ond tho POLITICAL IRELAND. By T. W. RU8WL, M.P. 
TEN TEARS of BRITISH ART. Bp MAlcoa B. BOMB. 

ABSOLUTE POLITICAL ETHICS. Br IllUUT BPEXCIi. 

THE ASCERTAINMENT of ENGLISH. Bj tho lot. CTlAU.ES MACKAT. 
LL.D., FAA. 

THE DANGERS of ELECTRIC UOHTINO. By CHABLEE W. VUTOEVT I 
THE GOVERNMENT and tha TITHES. By tha Right Hon. EAEL GKET 
London i Keoah Paul, THEEOH. A Oo, Limited. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

CONTEXTS POE JANUARY. 

MARCIA. Chaps. 1—4. By W. E. NOKBJS. 

FLEETS and FORT8: a Reply. I. By Admiral P. H. COLONS. 2. By 
Lit at.-General Sir Aedeaw Clabke, G.CJM.Q. 7 

Part *• B 7 8ANUEL Smiles, Author of 

Self Help, Ito. 

MADAME SCHUMANN ond NATALIE JANOTHA. 

MISS BLAKE ol MONKSHALTON. Chnpa.I-4. 

CHRISTMAS In tha £0EAN. Br BINXZU. Rood. 

PRESENT ud PAST. By P. T. BASIUK. 

THE PUBLIC and the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Br J. H. Toxau 
CORRESPONDENCE: —Et. Albnn'o Beotormtlon. Br Sfr A 1 THUX BLOK* 

NOTBS ol tho MONTH, bom LONDON, EDINBURGH, md PARIS 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

London i Jomm MuiXAT, Albomnrlo^troat. 


Beady Immediately. Prloe Is. Sd, crown 8vo, doth gilt. 

By E. P. SCOTT. 

STANLEY: and HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
of EMIN PAOHA. 

With Map, U Portraits, and other IllustnUons. 
London: Dean 4 Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E O. 


Beady immediately at all the Librariea. 

Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, lOe. 6d. 

By MADAME OARETTE, 

Authoress ot “ My Mistress, the Empress Eugenie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate Recollections ot the Court of tha 
TuUeriea. 

Mow ready, crown 8vo, One Shilling. 

By EDITH HBRAUD, 

Authoress ot “A Handbook of Elocution and Oratory." 

ELOCUTION MADE EASY. 

The Elocutionary Pause, its Nature, Use, and Value. 
A Complete and Praotioal System ot Elocution. 
London : Dean ft Bon, 160a, Fleet-street, E.O. 

Jost published, 8vo, pp. XV., 489. Trie* 12s. 

/ORIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of 

V-y PROVERBS, according to Ui« Authorised Vertlon. By th« Ray 
to X * ALAN ' D,Dm Vlc * r of Broadwlndsor, Dorati. Vol. I., Chap. I. 

Williams k Noboatb, 14, Henrietia-atreel, Co vent Gardao, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-aU-set, Edinburgh. 


JU8T READY. 


1880 EDITION. 


JUST BEADY. 


J) E BRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, had COMPANION AGE. BoontifoQr printed, OTOr 
1,000 pp., and 1,600 Armorial Bearings. Heraldically Embltaonad Binding, 
doth gilt, gilt edge*, 8I>. 8d., or In 2 vola., 101 . otcfa. 

Loodon Dea* k SOX, 10OA, Fleet-atroet. 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Timet soya: "Mr. Ruaseli'a aim la to eradloate, to core tho 
disease, and that hla treatment la the tree ono aeema beyond all doabt. 
The medicine he rrvecrtbre doea not lower, bat bolide ap and tone* the 
ayetem.” Book (128 pagea), with Recipe and Notea how to pleaaantly and 
rapidly care obesity (average redaction in flret week te lib.), poet free. 
Bight Stamp*. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Btore-etrvet. Bedftv d-aqnare, London, W.C. 


Epps’s 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING 

MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDIJPATinw pHGJNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
nc, uuunnAL Ul- C.UUDATION, AT is, lombabd street, ejl, .nd w, charing citoes, e.w. ’ 


No. »««. for JANUARY. 

1. OCCASIONAL NOTE8 :—Journal of Education, 1879-89; Christ's 

Hoapltal Scheme ; Bcholorablpa for Boya educated la Elwnentarv 
Schools ; Catholic Unlveralty foTlrvland, ho. Elementary 

2. "1889." 

S. SUBJECT-TEACHING v. FORM-TEACHING. By E. M. CLABKE 

4. THE LIMITS of EDUCATION. By C. COLUXCK. 

5. FRENCH^ and GERMAN a 8tory of my School Da ye. By ASOOTT IL 

0. UNIVERSITIES and UNIVERSITY LIFE in GERMANY. 

7. CORRESPONDENCE—College of Tivoeptora’ Examlnallona ; London 
Unlvcrelty Convocation and the Propoeed New Charter * The 
Tcaohlng jJ* t,onal Educational Union } Spnrlona Literature 

A SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

9. FOREIGN NOTES:—8wcdoo, Germany, France, New Zealand Ac 

10. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. ' 

11. REVIEWS and NOTICES:—Ueodall’a “The Cradle of the Aryans" • 

Sd?.’-. * “'n m S k ^ w,,dTbrl ”*' “ oi 

11. OUR TRANSLATION prize , -nd T WO GUINEA EXTRA PRIZE, 
Prloe Sd., per poet 7|d. 

%• Volume Jor 1»»9 now reody, 7 1 6id, port fret. 

Binding Vatu, la. 6d. 


Binding Vattt, la. 6d. 

Offloca I 86, Fleet-stbeet, Loxdox, K.o. 

Now ready, at all Bookaellen. 700 pagea. Sa. 6d., elolh. 

HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890. 

A Cyclop*Do Rcoord of Men and Toplca of tha Day. Re-written to dale. 
Contalna over 3.6'0 Original Artlc’oi by Eminent Speolallata on every 
qneetlon npw before the pnbllo. Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.8. 

“An extraordinary amount of information at a low prloe_We oan 

Imagine few volnmea more useful to plaoe on the table of the reading-room 
of a public library or of a mechanic*’ Institute.’*—A cademg. 

London: Haeell, Wateox. A VlXET, limited, 

1, Creed Lane, E C. 


EaUbUabed 1782. 

Moderate Rate*. Absolute Seoortty. 

Liberal Loaa Settlement*. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secreta ries W.C. Macdoxald and F. B. Macdoxalx. 

LOSSES PAID OVER * 17 , 000 , 000 . 

Prioe One Penny; post-free, Twopenoe. 

“FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE, o omp riaing the Term of the 
Reign of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Containing:-The “Howard Vinoent” Map of the 
Britiah Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram, 
in Beferrnoe to Population, Trade, Chipping, 
Revenue, Ao. _____ 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, doth, prioe la. 6d., poet free 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON FIOTON, M-A..M.P. 

Oontkntb: Introductory.—Treeaon and Loyalty.— 
The Limit* of Moral Force.—The Limit* of Phyidoal 
Force.—The Sources ot Popular Enthualaem.—*■ Be- 
publioanlam: Form and Substance.” 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Prioe 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantltdee.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Estays by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

LOKSOX: ALEXANDER ft BHEPHEARD, 

(i, FUKtXVAi Stekkt Holbobx. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. A B. cum. Bolt Proprietor* and Managers. 

Etht Emlor, at 8, 

LONDON DAT BY DAY. 

Nr. Gao. Alexander ; Mran. Marina, Bevoridge, Shine, Rlgnold, Ablng- 


Y R I C 


H E A T R E 


■PRINCESS’S 


THEATRE 


Literary Men, Artists, and all Brain Workers 


WILL FIND 



VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 

a most refreshing beverage , 

especially daring work when solid food cannot be taken.—It satisfies without loading the 
stomach, stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 
The perfect purity and delicacy of thie Cocoa is testified to ly 

Dr. HASSALL, the LANCET, the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH 

&o. &o. 


D rury lane theatre. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS Harris. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.15, 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

IT—la Harry NlefaoUa, Lano, Lauri, Jan., Griffith* Bros., Conquest, Jan., 
LawpaU Broa., Picon, Stanton. Abba, Harry Payne, and Herbert Campbell; 
Miit.aiar H. Yemen, Fandelle, Hewitt, Wllaoe, Comyna, Cbarteria, 
DartnC. Bennett, Grey, JEt a, and Duggan. _ 

Q.AIETY THEATRE. 

Every eve nin g, at S. 

BUY BLAB AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Maasr*. Fred Leslie. Fred Storey, and Dalton Somera; Mesdamea Ellen 
Fan—, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Vomer, Blanoh Massey, and 
Latty Lind.___ 


G lobe theatre. 

Bole Leaeeo and Manager, Mr, F. R. BursOR. 

MR. F. R- BENSON’S SUAKESPERIAN COMPANY every Evening, 
ai 8, In Shakeepasre’s Fairy Comedy, with Mandeleaoha'a Incidental Moalo, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

Doom open 7.30 : Ovartore, 7.15. Box ofTloe open 10.0 to 5.0. Acting 
Men—rr.Mr. H. JALLAN D. No fees. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM, Saturday, Jan. 1th, Wednesday, Jan. 8th, and every 
following Saturday and Wednesday, until farther notice. Doors open at 3, 
c——as 1.30. Children half-price to 8talla and Dr— Circle to Matin6«s. 


aymarket theatre. 

Leaeeo and Manager, Mr. H. Beirrohm-Trxk. 


Mr—ra Tree, Fernandes, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Hat- 
Gurney, and Harwood; Mesdamea Tree, Minnie Terry, 
Netlson. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING, 


ESTABLISHED 1611. 

B I R K B e"c" K BANK 

Southampton-building*, Ohaneery lana. 

THREE par CENT. INTEREST aUowad on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
do nand. 

TWO p« CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT A000UNT8 calculated on 
the minimum monthly I alanoea, whao not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Custom—, free of Charge the Custody o< 
1 Vai 
nd th 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, postpfrea/o-i 
apr'iaatlou. Feaxois RATXxtosorr, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

HOBDER’S HIRE SYSTEM - 

The original beat, and moat liberal. Suita all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1668. 

Furnlah direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prloea. No extra charge for time given. 

Ca t a l ogue, Estimates, Pi— Opinions, Testimonials Post Pres. 

V. MOBDBB, 

148,349,350. Totteaham-oourt-rosd, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS k YORKkGAME PIES. 

X Ala. 

jg88ENCK of BEEP, BEEP TEA, 


r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


gPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BKWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


-1_J Sole Proprietor and Manager, HKBRT J. Leslie, 

This av—lug, at 8 30. THE RED HUSSAR. 

Meed— Marie Tempeet, Birdie Irving, Holland, Sidney, Floronco 
Dyaart ; Meaara. Ben Davlea, C. Hayden Coffin, Christian, Wood, J. Le Hay, 
and Arthur W illiams . 

At 7. 10,_WARRANT ED BU RG LAR-PROOF. __ 

t>RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

J- Bole Leasee and Manager. Mr. HORACE Sedgee. 

Thie Evening, at 8.15, PAUL JONES. 

Preceded by, at 7 JO, JOHN SMITH. 


Every Ev—Ing, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Meaara Henry Neville, J. H.Bamra, Robert Pateman. Bassett Roe, C. 
Caban, E. W. Gardiner, Sidney Howard, P. Shepherd, Geo. Ualalell, E. 
Mayrmr, B. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, Ac.; Mesdamea Bella Pateman, 
Fa—y Brough, — Hnntly, Ac. __ 


OHAFTE8BURY THEATRE. 

k/ Meaara. E. 8. Willaed and John Last, L— and Managers. 
Every Ev—Ing, at 8, THE MIDDLEMAN. 

JM resin. Willard, Macklntoeb, B. W. Garden, H. Cana, H. V. Esmond. 
Ivan Wataoo, C. Crofton, W. B. Blatebley, R. Keith: Mesdamea M. 
MSletr, A. Unghee, K. H. Brooke, A. Verity, St. Ange, B. Moore, Ac. 

g T B A M D THEATRE. 

Every Evei lag, at 8.40, tha fonniaat farcical comedy in London, 

OUtt FLAT. 

Messrs. Willie Edonin, Fawcett, Klgcold, Forbea-Dawaon, Whitaker, 
Xaiuby, Sima ; Risen Goward, Whltiy, Lealio, Sedgwick, and Fanny 
Breegn. 

Prv—ded. at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. _ 

TOOLE’S THEATliE. 

Every Ev—ing, at 7.30, A BROKEN*SIXPENCE. 

At 8.15, DoT. 

Meson. J. L. Toole, John Blllington, George Shelton, C. M. Low no, H. 
Westland ; M< adamea Elixa Johnston*, Mary Brough, Jenny Donald, 
Florence Henry, Effle Liston, and Irene Vanbrugh, Ao. 

Cost lode with THE STEEPLECHASE. __ 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
PAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


FISHER'S 6LADST0NE BAS. 

oataloouxs post-tbxe. 

8. FISHEB, 188, STRAND. 


FRY’S 


Lancet —“Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

V Bole Leaeeo and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORS a. 

Every Bvrniog. at 8, JOSEPH'S 8 * BETHEA KT. 

Meaara. Thomas Thorne, Cyril Meade, Frank Uilimore, F. Grove, C. II r- 
jcry, J 8. Blythe, Stanley Hope, and Fred Thorne; Moedames Ella 
Baairtar, By Ivla Hodron, CoralleOwoo, Gladys Ffolliott, Ao. 

NIAGARA _I_N LONDON. 

Cohmil PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Phillp- 
pin ■ ■ant lnaDge, music, American sweetmeat store. Refreah- 
a—m hw Borulnot. Electro light. Building cooled throughout. 

jITIO to 10 —York-atrejjt We.tmln.ter (St J.mea'.-park 
iwSSrBtomej—r- Newly CM million Tteltora. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— t( I have never 

President Royal College of tasted COCOa 


COCOA 


Surgeons, Ireland. that I llKe SO w Vr VV w mm 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, i889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

TEXT-BOOKS FOR COMING EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 1890. 

Aeschylus.—Persae. Edited by A. 0. Prickahd, M.A. 3s. 6d 
Livy. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. 

STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. _ , 

Cicero. — De Amicitia. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 

by E. 8. BHUUKBURGH. M.A. l8mo,ls. 6d. 

Xenophon. — Hellenica. Books I. and II. Edited by 

H. HAILSTONE, B.A., with Map. Foap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Horace. — Odes. Books 1. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary, 

by T. E. PAGE. M.A. is. 8d. each. „ __ , 

Virgil. — Georgies. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 

T. E. PAGE, M.A. ISmo, Is. 6d. 

Virgil. — Georgies. Book II. With Notes, by Rev. J. H. 

SKRINE. M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. . , . _ 

Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. Ed. by Rev.W.W. Capes, M.A. 5s. 
Livy. Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary, by J. E. 

MELHUISH. M.A. Adapted from Mr. Ospes's Edition, le. 6d. [In Jan. 

Virgil. — ASneid. Books VII., VIII., IX., X. With Notes and 

Vooabulary, Is. 8d. each. [ Eli/, and X. in preparation. 

Thucydides. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 5s. 
Bacon — Essays. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, 

B A. 8s 6d. 

Milton. — Complete Poetical Works. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by Prof . MABSON. Globe Edition, 3s. 8d. 

Milton. — Poetical Works. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, 

and Memoir, by Prof. MASSON. 8 vole., foap. 8vo, IPs. 
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Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. Brooksmith, 

M.A., LL B. New Edition, revised, crown 8ro, 4s 6d. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. With 
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mand U Arithmetic. By the same. Globe 8ro, 8s. 6d.—K BY, 10s. 6d. 
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H R. KNIGH r, B. A., Fifth Edition. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 

. KEY, m the preu. 
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Sohools” Second Edition. Grown 8ro, 7s. 6d.—KEY, 10s. 8d. 
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ROBERT MILL, D.Sj., F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 
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and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By B. LOEWY, F.R.A.S. 
In Three Parts. Part I., First Year's Course. Globe 8vo, ts. 

A Geography of Europe. By James Sime, M.A. With lllus- 

traiions. Globe 8vo. [H&ariy ready. 

An Introduction to the Creeds. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
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Terence.—Phormio. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 

A. S. WALPOLE, M. A. Third Edition, Revised. Fcsp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Pliny’s Letters. Books I. and II. With Introductions, Notes, 

and Plan. Edited by JAMES COWAN, M.A. Feap.8yo,6s. 

Tacitus.—Histories III.-V. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A., 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Foap. 8vo, 6s. 

A History of Clasical Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. P. 
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I, Creed Lane, E.C. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

ADMISSION FREE, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About 20 doora West of Mudle’s Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Credl, Francis, MIohaol Angelo. Raffaetlo, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyko, Murillo, fto., REPRODUCED In AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in ths Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffis*. Madrid, SistlneChapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great interest to lovers or art. Visitors are woloon.o to oome and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled “ AUTOTIPE, a DeooraUve and Educational Art. 
Free per post to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 188 pp., free par post for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their servioee to AUTHOB8 and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Proeeesee Book Illustrations of the 
highest exoellencc of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “Groat 
Seals of England"; Dr. Crooksbank's “ Micro-Photographs of Baoterla" ; 
‘ Famous Monomania of Central India,” for Sir Lepal Griffin, K.C.S.I. ; 

Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,” for ths Trustees of the British 
Museum : “ The Palseogntphiosl Society's Fasciculus for 1888 ” ; Illustr a 
Uona for the “Journal of the Hellenio Society,” ftc. 

For specimens, prices, and foil particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


^ U T 0 - G R A V UR E. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photograpblo Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettle, R.A., Onless, R.A., Holl, R.A i 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, fto.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
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THE ACADEMY. 


• in 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST FOR THE EXAMINATIONS. 1890-91. 


Prof. Conington’s Edition, 


The SCHOOL CALENDAR for 1890. A Handbook of Examinations, 

Scholarships, and Exhibitions. With a Preface by F. STORE, B.A., Chief 
Modern Master Merchant Taylors’ School. Fcap. 8vo, 181 pp., is. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
MATRICULATION. 

This Examination begins on the second Monday of the months of January and July. 
June, 1880. 

Lat. Cicero.—De Amicitia. With Notes by George Long, M. A. Is. 6d. 
Gk. Xenophon—Hellenics. Book II. With Notes, Analysis, and 

Introduction, by the Rer. L. D. DOWDALL, M.A., B.D. 2s. 

January, 1801. 

Hat. Horace.—Odes, with Notes by A. J. Macleans. 2s. (Books I. 

and II. set.) 

Gk. Aeschylus.—Persae. With Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A..LL.D. ls.6d. 

June, 1891. 

Lat. Livy. Book I. With Notes by Prendeville, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Gk. Xenophon.—Anabasis. Books II. and III. Macmichael Edition, 

Revised by J. R MELHUISU, M.A, Assistant Master St Paul’s School. With Life. 
Itinerary, and Maps, la 64 (Book 111. sot.) 

189a INTERMEDIATE B.A. (PASS.) 

Lat. Virgil.—Georgies. Books I. and II. 

Abridged. With Notes, Ac. is. 0 d. 

Livy. Book XXI. With Notes, Analysis, and Introduction, bv the 

Rcv.L-D. DOWDALL, M.A., B.D. Ja.fld. ’ J 

Gk. Sophocles. — Antigone. With Notes by Dr. Paley. Is. 6d. 

July, 1891. 

Lat. Virgil. — Aeneid. Books IX. and X. With Notes. Conington’s 

Edition, Abridged. Is. fid. 

“ The handiest as well as the soundest of modom editions."—Saturday Review 

October, 1890. B.A. (PASS.) 

Lat. Virgil—Aeneid. Books VII. and VIII., Books IX. and X. (Books 

VH.toX.set.) In 2 vola Prot CONINOTOITS Edition, Abridged, la 64 each. 

Gk. Aristophanes.—Plutus. Latin Notes by the Rev. H. Holden, 

LL.D. 2s. 

October , 1891. 

Lat. Terence.—Adelphi. Notes by W. Wagner, Ph.D. Is. 6d. 

Gk. Euripides—Iphigenia in Tauris. Notes by Dr. Paley. Is. 6d. 

Plato.—Phaedo. Notes by Dr. Wagner. 5s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS. 

The following Texts of the subjects set in the above Examinations are published in this Series 

Lat. Cicero.—De Senectute, et de Amicitia, et Epistolae 

SELECTAE. By O. LONG, M.A. ’la 8d. ’ ^ 

Terenti Comoediae. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

Vergilius. By J. Conington. 2s. 

Gk. Euripides. By F. A. Paley, LL.D. 3 vols. 2s. each. 

Herodotus. By J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 
Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION 

Higher Certificate, July 1 ith, to 26th, 1890. 

Lat. Horace. With Notes by A. J. Macleane, M.A. With a Short Life. 

3s. 6d. 

Livy^. ^Book XXII. With Notes, Ac., by the Rov. L. D. Dowdall, 
Virgii.—Eclogues and Georgies. In l voL Prof. Conington's 

Edition, Abridged, with Notes, Ac. 3s. 

Gk. Aeschylus.—Persae. Notes by Dr. Paley. Is. 6d. 

-Septem contra Thebas. Notes by Dr. Paley. Is. 6d. 

Euripides.—Iphigenia. Notes by Dr. Paley. Is. 6d. 

-Alcestis. Notes by Dr. Paley. Is. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad. Books XIII. to XXIV. (Books XXII. to XXIV. 

set.) Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Notes, by F. A- PALEY, LL.D. (Biblio¬ 
theca Clasnca Edition.) 6a. 1 

Sophocles.—Ajax. Notes by F. A. Paley. Cambridge Texts. 

with Notes Edition, is. 6d. Jlibliothcci Clatika Edition, 2 s. ad. 

-- Electra. Notes by F. A. Paley, LL.D. Cambridge 

Texts, with Notes Edition, la 6d. It'Miotfuca Clastiea Edition, as. 64 

Plato.—Apology and Crito. Notes by Dr. Wagner. 2s. 0d. 
Thucydides. Book VI. Notes, Ac., by Prof. T. W. Douoan, M.A. 


Notes and Argument by 


Fr. Moliere’s Les Femmes Savantes. 

F. E. A. GASC. 6d. sewed; la cloth. 

Corneille’s Horace. Notes by Gasc. 6d. sewed ; Is. cloth. 

Gf.r. Schiller.—Wallenstein’s Tod. Notes, Ac., by Dr. Buchhejm. 

2j. fid. 

Goethe — Hennann and Dorothea. Notes by E. Bell and 

" OLI EL. la fid. 

Gutzkow.—Zopf und Schwert. Notes, Ac., by Dr. Lange, 

2s. fid. ’ 

Eng. Shakespeare—The Merchant of Venice. Notes, Summary, 

nnd A rial vaia hv T TlTTW P i DV L'n'T t> t it _a i u_i vi..t_ww. . . 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS. 

The following Texts of the subjects set in the above Examinations are published in this Series. 
Lat. Horatius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 

Vergilius. By Professor Conington. 2s. 

Gk. Aeschylus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 

Euripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols., 2s. each. 
Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2 s. 6d. 

Thucydides. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 2 vols., 2s. each. 

CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

December, 1890. 

Eng. Shakespeare.—Julius Caesar. Notes, Summary and Analysis 

(no Text). By T. DOFF BARNETT, B.A. la 

Lat. Virgil.—The Aeneid. Books V. and VI. Prof. Conington’s 

Edition, Abridged, with Notes at the end. 2 a 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico. Books VI. and VII. Notes by 

GEORGE LONG, M.A. In 1 voL, Is. fid. J 

Horace—Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Maclkane’s 

Annotated Edition for Schools. 2a 

Livy. Book V. With Notes, Analysis, Ac., by J. Prendkville. 

Gk. Xenophon.—Anabasis. Books II. and III. in 1 vol. Mac- 

MICHAEL’S Edition, with Notes at the end. Revised by J. E. MELHUI8II, M.A.. 
Assistant Master St. Paul s School. With Life and Map. la fid. 


Fr. 


Euripides—Alcestis and Hippolvtus. 

F.'a. PALEY. M.A., LLD. is.fid, each. ** J 


Racine—Les Plaideurs. 

GASC. fid. sewed; Is. cloth. 


With Notes by 
Notes and Argumenta by F. E. A. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

December, 1889-90; June, 1890-91. 

Lat. Virgil.—Aeneid. Book VIII. Prof. Conington’s Edition. Abridged 

“with Notes at the end. la 64 h 

Livy. Book XXII. With Introduction, Notes, and Analysis, bv the 

rf Rev. L. D. DOWDALL, M.A, B.D. 3a 64 J J 


- Book V. Notes by J. Pbendeville. Is. 6d. 

Gk. Euriuides.—Medea. With Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 
Sophocles.—Antigone. With Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

July 14 to 19, 1890. 

Eng. Shakespeare.—Henry V. Notes, Summary, and Analysis (no 

Text), by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. (Lond.). la 

Lat. Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Notes, Ac., by George Long, M.A. it. 
Virgil.—Aeneid. Books V. and VI. Professor Conington’s 

Edition, Abridged. With Notes at the end. 2a 

Livy. Book XXI. With Notes, Analysis, Ac., by the Rev. L. D. 

•'DOWDALL, M.A, E.D. 3a 64 

Gk. Xenophon—Hellenic. Book II. With Analysis and Notes, by 

the Rev. L. D. DOWDALL, M.A., B.D. 2a 

Euripides—Medea. With Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 
Plato’S Apology. With Notes, &c., by Dr. Wagner. 2s. 6d. 

LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND. 

June, 1890. 

Eng. Shakespeare’s Plays. Notes, Introduction, Summary, and 

- vekiob ’ 

Edited with Notes by 
Book I. With Notes, &c., by C. P. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

S. W. SINGER. 4d. sewed. ° 


-^Analysis, by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. (Lond.), Second Master Brighton Grammar 

Bacon’s Essays. With Notes, Ac., by J. Devey, M.A. Is. sewed ; i 

la fid cloth. * 

Ital. Dante.—The Purgatorio. A Literal Prose Translation, with the 

Text of Bianclii printed on the same page, aud Explanatory Notes, by W. S. DUG DALE. 5 *. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost. 

MASON, B.A, F.C.P. Ii. 

ten Brink’s Early English Literature. Translated by Professor 

H. M. KENNEDY, sf.ei. a 

Lat. Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Book I. Notes by Georob Long, 

M.A Vocabulary by W. F. R. SHILLETO, M.A la 6d. 

.—- ■■ Books IV. and V. Notes, Ac., by George Long, M.A. Is. 6d. 

-— Books VI. and VII. Notes by George Long, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Horace—Odes. Macleanb’s Edition. With Short Life. 2s. 

■■ ■■■■ - Satires, Epistles, &e. Macleane’s Edition. 2s. 
Juvenal.—Satires. (Expurgated.) Notes, Ac., by Hedman Prior, 

M Jl. 38. fid. 

Livy. Book II. Notes by J. Pbendeville. Is. 6d. 

Virgil.—Aeneid. Book I. Prof. Conington’s Edition, Abridgod. 

°With Vocabularies by W. F. R. SHILLETO, M.A. la 64 

Books I. and II. With Notes at end. Abridged from 

Abridged from 
Notes, Ac., by Gasc. 


Prof. CONINGTON’S Edition. 1. (Id 

Book VII. With Notes at the end 


Prof. CONINGTON’S Edition. 16.64 

Fr. Moliere.—Les Precieuses Ridicules. 

fid. sewed ; Is- cloth. 

Ger. Goethe.—Hermann und Dorothea. Notes by Wolfei, and 

BELL la 6d. 

Freytag.—Die Journalisten. Notes by Dr. Lange. 2s. 6d. 
London : GEORGE BELL & SONS. Yoke Street, Covent Garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

XiXST. 


A New Story by BHODA BROUGHTON, 

The Popular Author of “ Red as > Rose is She,” and 
“ Nancy,” entitled 

ALAS' 

JLUTD 

A New Story by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 

Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her 1 ” entitled 

PEARL POWDER, 

are oommenoed In the JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Published on Saturday, December II. Price One 
Shilling. To be had of every bookseller In town and 
country, and at all Bailway Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL OBEY. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
OUT LE STRANGE. In I vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 80 s. 


THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON. 
Author of “ Tbe Last of the Valois,” “ Old Paris,” 
Ao. In a vols., large crown 8vo, with portraits, Its. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of “Letters 
from Orete.” In demy Svo, 14a. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: A VISIT 

to CYPRUS in 1888 . By W. H. MALLOOK, Author 
of “la Life Worth Living!" Ao. Second Edition. 
In 1 voL, demy *vo, with Frontispleoe, tls. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH 

the EASTERN COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN 
HISSBY, Author of “An Old-Fashioned Journey,” 
Ac. In demy Svo, with Map and Illustrations, 16 s. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN 

"LORD DUNDREARY”). By T. EDGAB 
PEMBEBTON. Second Edition. In t voL, demy 
8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, lSs. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BEADY THIS DAY. 

STRANGE GODS. By Oonstance 

OOTTEBELL. In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOB OF 
“MASTEBS OF THE WOBLD,” AO. 

THE LOCKET. A Tale of Old Guernsey. 

By MABY A. M. HOPPUS (Mrs. MARKS), a vols 
“A pretty yet tragic story of love and Jealousy, told 
with a oertain grace and simplicity of manner." 

Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENBTIA’S LOVERS.” 

A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 

LESLIE KEITH, Author of “The OhUootes,” Ao. 
8 vols. 

“ There is no incident or character in this exception¬ 
ally artistic piece of work whioh one oould wish to find 
otherwise than It is presented.”— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 

MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, 

Author of “ Miss Bayle’s Romanoe,” Ao. 8 vols. 
“Agreat deal more readable than the majority of 
novels, La virtue of the knowledge, both of the world of 
men and of the world of books displayed by the author 
in bis bright sketahes of character and incident.” 

_ Spectator. 

Rich s u n Bnrnii ft Sow, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1880-The CLARENDON PRESS 
obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of 
the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers 
and Publishers. _ 

CLARENDON PRESS 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING DOOKS. 

NEW WORK BY PR0FES80R CREMONA. 

Jtut published, 8 to, doth, 8c. fid. 

GRAPHICAL STATICS Two Treatises 

on the Graphical Calculus and reciprocal Figure* in Graphical 8tatlca. 
By LUIGI CREMONA, For. Memb. R.S., Profccsor of Mathematics Id 
the University of Rome. Tranalated by T. H. BRAKE, B.Bc., Profccsor 
of Engineering and Applied Mechanics, Harlot Watt College, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED. 

Just published, extra fosp. Svo, doth, 10s. fid. 

GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT 

GREEK POETRY i being a Collection of tbe Finest Passages In tbe 
Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. 8. 
WRIGHT, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Second 
Edition, KevUed and mnob Enlarged by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of BalUol College, Oxford. 

Jost published, crown 8vo, doth, 9*. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

of the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1618-1660. Selected and Edited, 
with an Historical Introduction, br SAMUEL RAW80N GARDINER, 
M.A n LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Ac. 

The documents in this volume ore intended to serve either as a basis 
for the etude of the Constitutional His torn of an important period . or as 
a companion to the Political History of the time. The Constitutional 
Bill of the first Protectorate Parliament has never before be-n printed. 

UNIFORM with Dr. MERRY’S EDITIONS of tbs •• ACTIARNIAN8," 

•• CLOUDS," “FROGS,” and “KNIGHTS.” 

Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, Ss. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES —The BIRDS. With 

Introduction and English Notes by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Just published, crown Svo, doth, &s. fid. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 00MPAR- 

ATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK and LATIN. By J. E. KINO. M.A., 
Fallow and Tutor ol Lincoln Collage, Oxford, and C. OOOKBON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Corpus Christ! Collage, Assistant Master at St. Paal's 
School, Joint Authors of “ Principles of Bound and Inflexion as 111ns* 
trated in the Greek and Latla Languages.” 

BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 

Extra foap. 8vo, doth. 

LIVY. BOOK V. With Introduction 

ard Notes by A. R. CLUER, B.A., BalUol College, Oxford. Revisid and 
Enlarged by P. E. MATHKSON, M.A n Fdlow of New College, Oxf Jid. 
Is. fid. 

“ Admirably adapted for the purpose* of an examination. The notes are 
clear, sen at hie, and correct."— Saturday Review. 

“A sound end very useful school and oollege edition. 1 * 

Classical Rev it tr. 

OflSSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. BOOKS 

VI, VII., VIII. Foe Schools. With Notes and Map*. By C. E. 
MOBERLY, M.A. immediately. 

“ Stands high among tbs best classics we hsve met.”— Saturday Review. 

CICERO—SPEECHES against CATA- 

LINA. With Introduction and Notes by K. A. UPCOTT, M.A., let* 
Scholar of Balllol Collage, Oxford, Assistant Master at Wellington 
College, is. fid. 

“ A vtry useful and wsll-appolntod edition.”— Scotsmasu 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK Hr 

For Junior Classes and Private 8tadente. With Introdacti»n, Notes 
and In'iex, by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector o( the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. Ss. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—ALOESTIS, for Schools. 

With Introduction and Notes by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition. Ss. fid. 

SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS O&SAR. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
Stiff oovers, 8s 

“ This edition is simply without a rival. None even come* second to It." 

Westminster Review. 

EUCLID REVISED. Containing the 

Esaontlals of ths Elements of Mere Geometry aa given by Euclid in his 
First Six Hooka, With numerous additional Propositions and Exer¬ 
cises Edited by B. C. J. NIXON, M.A. Crown Svo, «*. 

Rook I., Is. I Books I.—IV., Ss. 

Books I. end II., Is. fid. | Books Vv-Vl, Ss. 

**Ths best edition of Enelkl for schools that I know.Tbe Notes are 

exoellent, and the examples wall obosen.’'—U. P.Gumtkt, M.A., Managing 
Partner and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of Messrs. Wren A Gurney. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 

Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph D., Professor of German, King’s Col¬ 
lege, London. With a Life of Schiller; an Historical and Critical 
Introduction. Arguments, a Compioie Commentary, and Map. Sixth 
Edition. 3s. fid. 

“As oomplsts and satisfactory in ev^ry way as could be desired.” 

Athenaeum. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 

School Edition. With Map. 3s. 

Full Clarendon Fret Catalogues sent free on application. 
Loudon : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Puses 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


READY ON MONDAY, 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE NEW PRINCE 
FORTUNATUS. 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “ In Far Lochaber,” 

“The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” 
“ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 

3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6<L 

KIT AND KITTY. 

A Story of West Middlesex. 

By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

Author at “Lorn* Doone," “Sprlnghaven,” &o. 
Second Edition. 8 vols., crown Svo, 8ls. ed. 

“ Ths plot, good as it is, is not the point in this charming romanoe. The 
finer and the truer point is In tbe admirable literature of tbe book, Iu the 
sense of open air and freehnees, In the descriptions—tbe fruit ripening under 
your eye, tbe wind blowing tbe open page. The dialogue is exquisitely 
chiselled .”—Daily News. 


STORY OF EMIN’S RESCUE 

as Told in STANLEYS LETTERS. (Published 
by Mr. Stanley's permission.) Edited by J. 
SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. With a Map of tbe Route from 
the Congo to tho Coast. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 

*,* It will of count be distinctly/ understood that tkii little 
Pol uiM will m no i oty trench upon Mr. Stanln’t great 
Work, whicypannot possibly/ be published for several months. 


WORKS BY H. M. STANLEY. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 

With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo 
oloth, 7s. 6d. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, doth, lis. Sd. 

THE CONGO: and Founding its Free 

State. A Story o( Work and Exploration. With 
Maps and Illustrations. S vols., Sla. 

MY KALULU: Prince, King, and 

Slave. Crown 8vo, doth, 8a. 6d.; gilt edges, 
8e. 8d. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

New and Cheaper Issue. 

Crown 8vo, fancy boards, S« j doth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 
LOBNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackxore. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Thos. Hardy, 
SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddell. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blacxmorb. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. By Mrs. 
Walford. 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. CaOXER. 

THE MAYOR of CASTERBRID6E. By Tuoe. Hardy. 
THE CASTING AWAY of MRS. LECKS and MRS. 
ALE8HINE; and THE DUSANTES. By Frank R. 
Stooxton, Author of “Rudder Grange.” 

To is followed bp others. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, 3 earle, 
AND RlVINOTON (LIMITED), 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1890. 

No. 923, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


* LITERATURE. 

browning’s last poems. . 
Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Robert 

Browning. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Heading Asolando once more, and remember¬ 
ing that coffin one had looked down upon in 
the Abbey, only then quite feeling that all 
was indeed over, it is perhaps natural that 
the book should come to seem almost con¬ 
sciously testamentary, as it certain things in it 
had been really meant for a final leave-taking. 
The Epilogue is a clear, brave looking-forward 
to death, as to an event now close at hand, 
and imagined as actually accomplished. It 
breaks through for once, as if at last the 
occasion demanded it, a reticence never thus 
broken through before, claiming, with a 
supreme self-confidence, calmly, as an acknow¬ 
ledged right, the “ "Well done ” of the 
faithful servant at the end of the long day’s 
labour. In the “ Reverie ” and elsewhere 
the teachings of a lifetime are enforced with 
a final emphasis, there is the same delight as 
ever in the beauty and strangeness of life, in 
the “wild joy of living,” in woman, in art, 
in scholarship; and in “ RoBny ” we have 
the vision of a hero dead on the field of 
victory, with the comment, “ That is best.” 

To those who value Browning, not as the 
poet of metaphysics, but as the poet of life, 
this book, this last book, will be very welcome. 
It will be equally welcome tb those who feel 
that the finest poetic work is usually to be 
found in short pieces, and that even The Ring 
and the Book would scarcely be an equivalent 
for the fifty ■“ Men and "Women ” of those two 
incomparable volumes of 1855. Nor is 
Asolando without a further attractiveness to 
those who demand in poetry a certain fleeting 
and evanescent grace. 

“ Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 

Pas la Oonleur, rien quo la Nuance ”— 

as Paul Verlaine says, somewhat exclusively, 
in a poetical confession of faith well-known 
in France. It is, indeed, la Nuance, the last 
fine shade, that Browning' has captured and 
fixed for us in those lovely love-poems, 
“ Summum Bonum,” “ Poetics,” and the 
others, so young-hearted, so joyous and 
buoyant. Daintily, prettily pathetic in 
“ Humility,” more intense in “ Speculative,” 
in the fourteen lines called “Now” the 
passion of the situation leaps like a cry from 
the heart, and one may say that the poem is, 
rather than renders, the very fever of the 
supreme moment—“ the moment e'ernal.” 

“Now. 

Out of your whole life give but a moment: 

All of ycrar life that has gone before, 

All to come after it,—so you ignore, 

So yon make perfeot the present,—condense, 

In a rapture of rage, for perfection’s endowment, 
Thought and feeling and soul and sense— 


Merged in a moment which gives me at last 
You around me for onoe, you beneath me, above 

me— 

Me—sure that despite of time future, time past,— 
This tick of our life-time’s one moment you love 

me! 

How long such suspension may linger? Ah, 

Sweet— 

The moment eternal—just that and no more— 
When ecstasy’s utmost we clutch at the oore, 
While cheeks bum, arms open, eyes shut and lips 

meet! ” 

Here the whole situation is merged in the 
single cry—the joy, “unbodied” and “em¬ 
bodied,” of any, of every lover; in several of 
the poems a more developed story is told or 
indicated. One of the finest pieces in the 
volume is the brief dramatic monologue called 
“ Inapprehensivenees,” which condenses a 
whole tragedy into its thirty-two lines, in the 
succinct, suggestive manner of such poems as 
“ My Last Duchess.” Only Heine, Browning, 
and Mr. George Meredith in Modem Love — 
each in his own entirely individual way— 
have succeeded in dealing, in a tone of wbat 
I may call sympathetic irony, with the un¬ 
heroic complications of modem life— so full of 
poetic matter really, but of matter so difficult 
to handle. The poem is a mere incident, such 
as happens every day: we are permitted to 
overhear a scrap of trivial conversation; but 
this very triviality does but deepen the effect 
of what we surmise, a dark obstruction, under¬ 
neath the “ babbling runnel ” of light talk. 
A study not entirely dissimilar—though, as 
becomes its name, more difficult to grasp— 
is the fourth of the “ Bad Dreams ”: how 
fine, how impressive, in its dream-distorted pic¬ 
ture of a man’s remorse for the love he has de¬ 
spised or neglected till death, coming in, makes 
love and repentence alike too late! With these 
may be named that other electric little poem, 
“ Which ? ”—a study in love’s casuistries, 
reminding one slightly of the finest of all 
Browning’s studies in that kind—“Adam, 
Lilith, and Eve.” 

It is in these small poems, dealing vary- 
ingly with various phases of love, that the 
finest, the rarest, work in the volume is to 
be found. Such a poem as “ Imperante 
.Augusto natus est ” (strong, impressive, 
effective as it is) cannot but challenge com¬ 
parison with what is incomparable—the dra¬ 
matic monologues of “Men and Women.” 
But there is something not precisely similar 
to anything that had gone before in the 
dainty simplicity, the frank, beautiful fervour, 
of such lyrics as “ Summum Bonum,” in which 
exquisite expression is given to the merely 
normal moods of ordinary affection. In most 
of Browning’s love poems the emotion is com¬ 
plex, the situation more or less exceptional. 
It is to this that they owe their singular, 
penetrating quality of charm. But there is 
a charm of another kind, and a more generally 
appreciated one, which lies in the expression 
of feelings common to everyone — feelings 
which everyone can without difficulty make 
or imagine his own. In the lyrics to which 
I am referring Browning has spoken straight 
out, in just this simple direct way, and with 
a delicate grace and smoothness of rhythm 
not always to be met with in his later works. 
Here is a poem called “ Speculative ”: 

“ Others may need new life in Heaven— 

Man, Nature, Art—made new, assume! 

Man with new mind old sense to leaven, 
Nature—new light to clear old gloom. 

Art that breaks bounds, gets sowing-room. 


“ I shall pray: ‘ Fugitive as predouc— 

Minutes which passed—return, remain ! 

Let earth’s old life once more enmesh us, 

You with old pleasure, me—old pain, 

So we but meet nor put again.” 

How hauntingly does that give voice to 
the instinctive, the universal feeling!—the 
lover’s intensity of desire for the loved and 
lost one, for herself, the “little human 
woman full of sin ”—for herself, unchanged, 
unglorified, as she was on earth, not as she 
may be in a vague heaven. To the lover in 
“ Summum Bonum ” all the delight of life 
has been granted; it lies in “ the kiss of one 
girl,” and that has been his. In the delicious 
little poem called “ Humility,” the lover is 
content in being “ proudly less ”—a thankful 
pensioner on the crumbs of love’s feast, laid 
for another. In “White Witchcraft” love 
has outlived injury; in the first of the “ Bad 
Dreams ” it has survived even heart-break. 

“ Last night I saw you in my sleep : 

And how your charm of face was changed! 

I asked * Some love, some faith you keep P ’ 

You answered, ‘ Faith gone, love estranged.’ 

‘ 1 Whereat I woke—a twofold bliss: 

Waking was one, but next there came 

This other: ‘ Though I felt, for this. 

My heart break, 1 loved on the same.’ ” 

Not subtlety, but simplicity—a simplicity 
pungent as only Browning could make it—is 
the characteristic of most of the best work in 
this last volume of a poet pre-eminently 
subtle. This characteristic of simplicity u 
seen equally in the love-poems and in the poems 
of satire, in the ballads and in the narrative 
pieces—notably in that story of “ The Pope 
and the Net ”—an anecdote in verse, told with 
the frank relish of the thing, and without the 
least attempt to tease a moral out of it. It is 
as if the poet, taking leave of that “ British 
public” which had “loved him not,” and to 
whose caprices he had never condescended, 
was, after all, anxious to “part friends.” 
The result may be said, in a measure, to have 
been attained. 

That Browning could ever become a popular 
poet, in the sense in which Lord Tennyson is 
popular, must be seen by everyone to be an 
impossibility. His poetry is obviously written 
for his own pleasure, without reference to the 
tastes of the bulk of readers. The very titles 
of his poems, the barest outline of their pre¬ 
vailing subjects, can but terrify or bewilder 
an easy-going public, which prefers to take 
its verse somnolently, at the season of 
the day when the newspaper is too sub¬ 
stantial, too exciting. To appreciate Brown¬ 
ing you must read with your eyes wide 
open. His poetry is rarely obscure, but it is 
often hard. It deals by preference with hard 
matter, with “ men and the ideas of men,” 
with life and thought. Other poets before him 
have written with equal independent aims; 
but had Milton, had "Wordsworth, a larger 
and more admiring audience in his own day ? 
If the audience of Milton and of Wordsworth 
has widened, it would be the merest paradox 
to speak of either Milton or Wordsworth as a 
popular poet. By this time, every one at 
least knows them by name, though it would 
be a little unkind to consider too curiously 
how large a proportion of the people who 
know them by name have read many consecu¬ 
tive lines of Paradise lost or The Excursion. 
But t> be so generally known byname is 
' something, and it has not yet fallen to the 
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lot of Browning. “ Browning is dead,” said 
a friend of mine, a hunting man, to another 
hunting man, a friend of his. “ Dear me, is 
he ? ” said the other doubtfully; “ did he 
'come out’ your way?” By the time 
Browning has been dead as long as Words¬ 
worth, I do not think anyone will be found 
to make these remarks. Death, not only 
from the Christian standpoint, is the ne¬ 
cessary pathway to immortality. As it 
is, Browning’s fame has been steadily in¬ 
creasing—at first slowly enough, latterly 
with even a certain rapidity. From the 
first he has had the exceptional admiration 
of those whose admiration is alone really 
significant, whose applause can alone be really 
grateful to a self-respecting writer. Ho poet 
of our day, no poet, perhaps, of any day, has 
been more secure in the admiring fellowship 
of his comrades in letters. And of all the 
poets of our day, it is he whose influence 
seems to be most vital at the moment, most 
pregnant for the future. For the time, he 
has also an actual sort of church of his own. 
The churches pass, with the passing away of 
the worshippers; but the spirit remains, and 
must remain if it has once been to vivid to 
men, if it has once been a refuge, a promise 
of strength, a gift of consolation. And there 
has been all this, over and above its supreme 
poetic quality, in the vast and various work— 
Shaksperian in breadth, Shaksperian in pene¬ 
tration—of the poet whose hist words, the 
appropriate epilogue of a lifetime, were 
these: 

" At the midnight, in the silence of the sleep- 
time, 

When yon set your fancies free. 

Will they pass to where—hy death, fools think, 
imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you 
loved so, 

—Pity me f 

“ Oh to love so. be so loved, yet so mistaken! 

What had I on earth to do 

With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un¬ 
manly f 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who P 

" One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Bleep to wake. 

11 No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work¬ 
time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be. 

' Strive and thrive! ’ cry ' Speed,—fight on, fare 
ever 

There as here ! ’ ” 

Abthtte Sr mows. 


The Life of the Lady Arabella Stuart. By 
E. T. Bradley. (Bentley.) 

Miss Bradley has no need to excuse herself 
for once more attempting to lay before the 
public the sad story of her heroine. Not only 
has she had access to new material of con¬ 
siderable interest, which has enabled her to 
collect at the end of her second volume the 
documentary evidence in a much more com¬ 
plete form than has hitherto been attainable, 
hut her own treatment of the subject is, 


biographically at least, eminently satisfactory. 
We have before us in Miss Bradley’s pages no 
lay figure of the studio, but the actual, lively, 
impulsive, book-loving woman who once 
moved and suffered on the earth. Miss 
Bradley has made one who has hitherto been 
little more than a name to be a living 
presence. 

That a writer who has thrown herself so 
completely into her subject should be alto¬ 
gether just to Arabella’s persecutors is 
perhaps hardly to be expected, and James, of 
course, comes in for some rough language. 
Miss Bradley would probably consider it a 
sign of a cold heart to enquire whether she 
has ever attempted to understand his position. 
She talks much, and is justified in talking, 
about blighted affections and the sin of separ¬ 
ating a wife from a husband; but she does 
not seem to realise that James would not 
have wished, and would have had no reason 
to wish, t) part the loving couple, if only he 
could have been sure that they would not 
have bad children. The talk about Arabella’s 
possible conversion to Popery if she lived 
abroad was little more than talk. The real dan¬ 
ger lay in the undoubted fact that Arabella’s 
son by William Seymour, if such a being bad 
ever come into existence, would have united 
two distinct titles to the throne—that of Ids 
father, as holding by the Parliamentary title 
under the will of Henry VIII., and that of 
his mother, who was the senior descendant of 
Henry VII. bom on Eoglish soil. If such a 
personage had been at all popular between 
1642 and 1649, the line of Arabella Stuart 
might have been on the throne at the present 
day. Any stick will do to beat James; but 
Miss Bradley’s eyes ought to have been 
opened when she found that Prince Henry 
took the same line as his father. 

Nor should Miss Bradley have omitted to 
inquire what were the circumstances of the 
time when the marriage took place. Lovers, 
of course, move in an orbit of their own, and 
regard not political times and seasons. Still 
it was unlucky that the marriage should have 
occurred in 1610, just as the strife between 
James and his first Parliament was beginning, 
and that her escape was effected in 1611, after 
that strife had ended in a total breach, when 
there had been talk in condemnation of James’s 
Scottish favourites, and language used which 
must have made him think that some at least 
of his subjects might be glad to find a 
claimant of the throne who was on no familiar 
terms with Scotchmen. 

The fact is that history is not Mian 
Bradley’s strong point. A portentous 
blunder in a note to vol. i., p. 169, is, no 
doubt, owing to a misprint. But it is strange 
to find that a writer so familiar with the 
court life of Arabella’s time had never heard 
of Andrew Melville, as appears by her 
description of him as a “Nonconformist 
minister, one Melville ” (i. 254); and it may, 
at least, be well to note that Aremberg, the 
ambassador of the archdukes, was not an 
Austrian ambassador (i. 185), and that 
Raleigh had been imprisoned in the Tower 
long before 1612 (ii. 66). 

Surely, too, Miss Bradley is to some extent 
wrong in an explanation which she has 
derived from Canon Jackson of the word 
“ ungraceful ” in the following passage from 
a contemporary letter relating to the escape 


of Arabella and her husband, when it is 
stated that 

“the danger was not like to have been very 
great, in regard that their pretensions are so 
many degrees removed, and they ungraceful 
both in their persons and their houses.” 

Ungraceful, Miss Bradley says, probably 
means “ out of favour,” i.e , objectionable to 
the king. This would, however, deprive the 
passage of all meaning. The point is that 
they were not out of favour with the people, 
so that they were not likely to be dangerous 
to the king. 

If 1 have dwelt at fuller length on what is 
questionable in Miss Bradley’s work than on 
its undoubted merits, it is because that work 
is good enough to stand correction. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Travtle in India. By Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 

Baron of Aubonne. Translated by V. Ball. 

(Macmillan.) 

Although Dr. Ball’s translation professes to 
give only that portion of Tavernier’s travels 
“ ou il est parle des lodes et des isles voisines,” 
it includes some notable references to the 
Portuguese settlements in Africa; and at the 
present juncture, perhaps, these will be con¬ 
sidered more interesting than the description 
of India in the days of Aurungzeb. 

The rambling jeweller, as Gibbon styles the 
Baron of Aubonne, “ who had read nothing, 
but had seen so much and so well," must 
have heard about the Portuguese in Mozam¬ 
bique when he was at Goa, and also during 
his voyage home by the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1648. Along both banks of the Zambesi, 
he tells us, from the mouth to a distance of 
sixty or seventy leagues up the river, theie 
were many negro settlements, each com¬ 
manded by a Portuguese; and these Portu¬ 
guese commanders, though subject to the 
governor of Mozambique, behaved like petty 
princes, waging war against each other, and 
some among them having as many as 5000 
Cafre slaves. The governor of Mozambique 
used to keep them supplied with goods, mostly 
in the shape of black dyed calicoes, for barter 
with the natives of the interior. He also 
sent goods to the capital of Monomatopa, 
situate 150 leagues distant from Shupanga. 
The ruler of Monomatopa, Tavernier goes on 
to say, takes the title of emperor, and his 
authority extends up to the land of Prester 
John. Dr. Ball contents himself with a 
tentative suggestion of Matabele in a foot¬ 
note ; but, as pointed out by a writer in the 
Timee (December 11), the so-called empire 
of Monomatapa has long ago been relegated 
by all serious geographers and historians to 
the region of myth. Nevertheless, Tavernier’s 
account of the commerce between Mozambique 
and Monomatapa might suggest a curious com¬ 
mentary on the despatch of the Portuguese 
foreign minister, in which it was asserted that 
the cession of the ancient empire of Monoma¬ 
tapa to the Portuguese took place in 1630, 
Dom Nuno Alves Pereira being then governor 
of Mozambique. Tavernier had heard stories 
of the gold fields in what is now either 
Matabele or Mashuna land. He says: 

“It is from these territories of Monomatapa 
whence the purest and finest African gold comes, 
and it is extracted without great difficulty by 
excavating in the ground to a depth of only 
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two or three feet. In oertain places gold is 
found on the surface of the gronnd in nuggets 
which weigh an ounce. I have had as curiosi¬ 
ties some pieces which I have presented to my 
friends, and some of them weighed as much as 
two ounces.” 

The governors of Mozambique were ap¬ 
pointed by the Viceroy of Goa for a term of 
three yearB ; and their main function was not 
to rule a wide dominion but to trade with the 
blacks, which occupation as a rule was ex¬ 
ceedingly profitable to themselves. “ Private 
soldiers as well as governors and captains 
acquired great wealth by trade.” The shrewd 
French traveller hsd a theory of his own to 
explain the decline of the Portuguese dominion 
in the Indies; and to some degree his obsec¬ 
rations would apply also to their failure in 
Africa. 

“ If the Portuguese,” he writes, “ had not 
been so much occupied with guarding so many 
fortresses on land, and if in the contempt they 
had for the Dutoh at first they had not neg¬ 
lected their affairs, they would not be to-day 
reduced to so low a condition.” 

But the Portuguese made bad colonists. 
Directly they passed the Cape of Good Hope 
they all became Hidalgos. Simple Jeronimos 
and Pedros added Dom to their names, whence 
they would be called in derision “ Hidalgos of 
the Cape.” Moreover, those who crossed the 
seas changed their nature; and there were no 
more vindictive people in the world than the 
Portuguese of India, nor any more jealous of 
their womankind. Murder was the common¬ 
est of crimes, and a man would kill his enemy 
even at tho altar. The law, says Tavernier, 
takes no cognisance of these crimes, because 
in general their authors are the first in the 
land. 

The historical value of Tavernier’s narra¬ 
tive, so far as it relates to India, is small, 
considering the extent of his travels and the 
opportunities he enjoyed of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the leading men of the time. 
His “account of the last wars in Hindustan, in 
which the present condition of the empire and 
court of the Moghul is set forth,” bears such 
a close resemblance to Bernier’s history that, 
as Dr. Ball points out, Bernier must have 
supplied Tavernier with most of his informa¬ 
tion. At the same time, Tavernier often gives 
us a more sharply defined view of India under 
Moghul rule than can be obtained from the 
pages of more careful annalists. The peasants, 
he tells us, “ are reduced to great poverty; 
because if the governors become aware that 
they possess any property, they seize it 
straightway by right or by force.” You may 
see in India, he goes on to say, whole 
provinces like deserts whence the peasants 
have fled on account of the oppression of the 
governors. Most of the Moghul’s officers 
were foreigners. There were but few native 
Mohammedans in positions of command. The 
public service was filled with Persians, driven 
either by poverty or ambition to seek their 
fortune abroad. Both in the great Moghul’s 
dominions and in the kingdoms of Golconda 
and Bijapur these Persians held ati the 
highest posts. Turks from Iran would, of 
course, be a more accurate designation than 
Persians. (To this day native officials are still 
called Turks in parts of the Punjab. If 
government subordinates, perhaps all of them 
Ifind na , happen to be staying in the village 


rest-house, one villager will say to another, 
“ Turk log ehopdl mm lalthe hud hain ”— 
“ There are Turks in the res’-house.”) The 
Nawab Mir Jumla was a fair type of the 
Turk governors in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
Tavernier saw a good deal of him, and his 
account of the Nawab at work is one 
of the most striking passages in the 
book. Of the English traders in India 
Tavernier tells us but little. He met 
with marked civility at the hands of the 
President of Madras, and went to two or 
three English parties at Masulipatam. “ They 
entertained us,” he writes, “ as pleasantly as 
they could, having baladines (nautch girls), of 
whom there are no lack in this country, present 
after the repast.” At Surat the English 
merchants used to smuggle gold coins ashore 
in their wigs. 

If Tavernier was no politician, he was a 
keen and shrewd man of business. There is 
sound commonsense in the chapter “ concern¬ 
ing the methods to be observed for establish¬ 
ing a new commercial company in the East 
Indies.” He insisted on the importance of 
not only prohibiting but preventing private 
trade. The Dutch Company suffered heavily 
from the private enterprise of its servants, 
who used to keep the letter of their covenant 
and trade in their wives’ names Tavernier 
was careful to note down, too, the manufac¬ 
tures and natural productions of each place he 
visited; and it would be an interesting study 
to enumerate the various industries which 
have disappeared since his time, as well as 
those which have come into being. What 
now represents the enormous quantity of very 
transparent muslins that were made at Bar- 
hanpur, in the Central Provinces, and exported 
thence to Persia, Turkey, Muscovy, Grand 
Cairo, and other places ? 

“ Some of these are dyed various colours and 
with flowers, and women make veils and scarfs 
of them ; they also serve for the covers of 
beds, and for handkerchiefs such as we see in 
Europe with those who take snnff.” 

At Sironj, in Bajputana, a kind of coa vettii 
was woven. The merchants were not allowed 
to export the fabric; but the governor used to 
send it to the court. 

“ This it is of which the Sultanas and the wives 
of the great nobles make themselves shifts and 
garments for the hot weather, and the king and 
tire nobles enjoy seeing them wearing these fine 
shifts, and cause them to dance.” 

But Tavernier was mainly interested in 
India for its diamond mines, and also as a 
market for jewellery; for, as he explains, fine 
jewels ought not always to be taken to 
Europe, but rather from Europe to Asia 
This is what he did himself, “ because both 
precious stones and pearls are esteemed there 
very highly when they have unusual beauty.” 
He spent some time at the diamond mines 
of Golconda, and also visited three other 
diamond mines. It is in this connexion that 
Dr. Ball’s learned annotations are especially 
valuable. Dr. Ball would locate the diamond 
mines of “Soumelpour” not at Sambalpur, 
in the Central Provinces, but at Semab, in 
Lower Bengal; and he concludes his argu¬ 
ment by expressing a belief that these once 
famous mines have not yet been exhausted. 
Tavernier also saw the great Moghul’s 
diamond, and bis translator discusses at some 
.length tiie question whether this is to be 


identified either with the Koh-i-Nur or with 
the Shah of Persia's “ocean of light.” 
Among the curiosities mentioned by the 
French traveller is the snake-stone, believed 
to be an antidote against snake-poison. The 
Archbishop of Goa gave him one, and he 
bought several others from the Brahmins, 
who, indeed, were most likely the manu¬ 
facturers, though the stone was, and is still 
said to be, found in the snake’s head. There 
are enormous snt>kes in Aria and Africa, 
Tavernier adds, and he had heard of one 
which swallowed a girl of eighteen. As 
might be supposed, be had a keen eye for the 
more costly kinds of decorative art. At 
Jehanabad he saw the great Moghul’s pea¬ 
cock throne, now in the Shah’s palace at 
Teheran, and admired in particular the twelve 
columns supporting the canopy, round each 
of which were set rows of beautiful 
pearls. He himself added to the great 
Moghul’s treasures by presenting Aurungzeb 
with a richly gilt bronze shield, made origin¬ 
ally for Cardinal Bichelieu at a cost of about 
£330. In the middle was represented the 
exploit of Curtius, and round the margin the 
siege of Rochelle. 

Ever with an eye to business and inolined 
to tell interminable stories illustrating the 
sagacity with which he himself would outwit 
those who opposed or hindered him, Tavernier 
was at times singularly indifferent to matters 
which most persons of culture and intelli¬ 
gence would have carefully inquired into. 
He had heard of Buddhists living in Kangra, 
and dismisses the subject with the curt 
remark that their creed is contained in a 
book “filled with rubbish, for which the 
author, who is called Baudou, gives no 
reason.” Yet, for all his omissions, he is 
a traveller whose works we could ill-afford to 
lose; and Dr. Ball’s translation of the chapters 
relating to India and further India well 
deserves a place beside Sir Henry Yule’s 
Marco Polo and the publications of the 
Hakluyt Society. The translator’s notes err, 
if anything, on the side of brevity, except 
when the subject touches on tbe mineralogy 
of India, of which Dr. Ball knows more than 
most people. But both translation and 
annotation are to well done that one can only 
hope the remaining portion of Tavernier’s 
travels will now be taken in hand by the 
same editor. Stephen Wheeler. 


The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
Mitt J. Edited, with Extracts from the 
Diary of the Latter. By C. T. Herrick. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The publication of this volume appears to us 
to be designed to gratify the ghoul-like dis¬ 
position of the publio to prey upon the repu¬ 
tation of a great man. It is surely unfair to 
smirch the name of the hero who fought and 
lived for his country by anonymous aspersions; 
and “ Miss J.’s ” full name ought not to be 
withheld if we are to attach any credit to her 
statement—or perversion—of facts. The editor 
herself admits that her story should be reoeived 
with caution; and, under all the circumstances 
of tbe case, we hold that it ought to have 
been altogether suppressed. 

Miss J. was a hysterical young woman, with 
religious tendencies and an overweening sense 
of iur own importance. She conceived it to be 
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her mission to conTert the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton ; and when she was still a girl of twenty 
years, and he was sixty-fire, she forced her 
acquaintance npon him, as she relates in a 
narrative drawn op some years after the event, 
by sending him a Bible, together with “a 
suitable note.” She states that she herself 
delivered the parcel to the porter at Apsley 
House, and that he took it in without hesita¬ 
tion. This is one of the assertions which 
throws suspicion on her story, since the Duke 
informs her in a subsequent letter that no 
parcels are taken in without his written 
order bo as to prevent mv private dwelling 
being made the deposit of all the trash that is 
written, invented, or in any way made up.” 
The Duke, according to Miss J.’s account, not 
only accepted the gift, but asked if he might 
have the pleasure of seeing her; and in 
reply to her second note he wrote that: 
“ Although not in the habit of visiting young 
unmarried ladies, with whom he is not ac¬ 
quainted, he will not decline to wait upon 
Miss J.” 

Miss J. proceeds to give an altogether 
incredible account of their first interview. 
She promptly opened her Bible and began to 
read the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel— 
a reading abruptly terminated by the Duke, 
who seized her hand, exclaiming: "Oh! 
how I love you! ” This, she says, was his 
first utterance. We confidently assert that 
such a story is the invention of the diseased 
and hysterical imagination which leads some 
unhappy women to believe that every man 
who approaches must be in love with them. 

Without more satisfactory evidence, it is 
difficult to accept the correspondence which 
follows as genuine. Extracts are given from 
letters which Miss J. copied into her diary; 
and these may have been garbled to any 
extent. Others are, as the editor in¬ 
forms us, exact copies of the originals, 
yet they do not tally in every respect with 
the published and unpublished letters of 
the Duke of Wellington with which we 
are acquainted. Several of the notes are 
undated, and we believe that such an omission 
will not be found in the whole series of the 
Gurwood Dispatches. Others, again, are over- 
dated: “At Night,” “In the Morning,” 
which is equally opposed to the Duke’s usual 
practice. There is a verbosity in some of the 
letters which is contrary to the terse style he 
was in the habit of employing; although 
others are so Characteristic that we hesitate to 
reject the whole collection. Such a letter as 
the following would scarcely have been in¬ 
vented, since it certainly confers no credit on 
the receiver: 

“ Strathfl elds aye, 

“ Sept. 17, 1835. 

“ My dear Miss J.,— 

"I always understood that the most 
important parts of a letter were its contents. 
I never much considered the Signature, provided 
I knew its handwriting; or the Seal, provided 
it effectually closed the Letter. 

“ When I write to a Person with whom I am 
intimate, who knows my handwriting, I gener¬ 
ally sign my Initials. I don’t always seal my 
own Letters; they are sometimes sealed by a 
Secretary, oftener by myself. 

“ In any case, as there are generally very 
many to be sealed, and the Seal frequently 
becomes heated, it is necessary to change it; 
and by accident I may have sealed a Letter to 
you with a blank Seal. But it is very extra¬ 


ordinary if it is so, as I don’t believe I have 
such a thing. Ton will find this Letter, how¬ 
ever, signed and sealed in what you deem the 
most respectful manner. And if I should write 
to you any more, I will take care that they 
shall be properly signed and sealed to your 
Satisfaction. 

“ I am very glad that you intend to send 
back all the letters I ever wrote to you. I 
told you heretofore that I thought you had 
better bum them all. But if you think proper 
to send them in a parcel to my House, I will 
save you the trouble of committing them to 
the Flames. 

“ Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 
"Wellington. 

“I believe that the letter with the blank 
seal and signed with my Initials was sent off 
last Sunday night from Hartford Bridge, and 
was franked by me. I hope that this was not 
deemed disrespectful.” 

We are assured, apparently on Miss J.’s 
own authority, that she was remarkable for 
her personal beauty; but if this was really 
the case, the person was no index of the 
mind. She was, on her own showing, an 
exacting, querulous, unscrupulous woman, 
who, almost up to the date of the Duke’s 
death at the age of eighty-three, nourished the 
hope of becoming his wife. Men are often 
willing to pay the penalty of greatness which 
is involved iu the importunate homage of their 
admirers; and, although the great Duke had 
none of the childish vanity and thirst for fame 
which possessed Nelson, he was not insensible 
to the charm of adulation. He was fond of 
the society of women and children, and his 
relations with the latter were most kindly. 
The present reviewer is in possession of a 
series of letters addressed to little girls whose 
acquaintance he made, because they were in 
the habit of hovering round the gate of his 
private garden, which opens into the public 
garden lying between Hyde Park Comer and 
Stanhope Gate, in order to catch a glimpse of 
the great Duke as he walked round the paved 
path of bis little enclosure for afternoon 
exercise. Instead of being annoyed by their 
inquisitiveness, he one day beckoned the 
children to the gate to ask questions about 
their names and ages, and from that day the 
acquaintance was established. He did not 
“ know them at home,” as schoolboys say, nor 
was the large school-room party by any 
means remarkable for their personal attrac¬ 
tions. They were, in fact, in the habit of 
entitling themselves “ the plain family,” as 
plain in features as in dress. He was touched 
by their hero-worship, and took a kindly 
interest in their pursuits; and it was a red- 
letter day in the annals of the acquaintance 
when he unlocked his gate and walked 
through the public garden in order to pay a 
visit in Park Lane. The two younger children 
were invited to pass their small hands' under 
his military clock, and to walk arm-in-arm 
with him, while the elder girls followed with 
their governess in awe-struck admiration. 

The correspondence with Miss J. leaves a 
bad taste in the mouth; and we subjoin a 
specimen of the letters in which the Duke used 
to acknowledge an annual offering of grouse, 
since it does more justice to the simplicity 
and kindliness of his nature. 

"London: August 18, 1840. 

" My dear Miss Alice and Miss Maggie,— 

“ I have received the Grouse which you 
your sisters, and your little Nephew have been 
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so kind as to Bend me; and I am much flattered 
by your recollection of me and gratified by this 
token of it. But I am still more flattered by 
your nice little Note. 

" I hope that you will write to me again; 
and, in order to tempt you to do so, I send you 
the drawing of Monsieur and Madame [a water¬ 
colour drawing of two pet frogs whioh the 
children had given him], just to mow you that 
our old amusements are not effaced mom my 
mind, although 1 have at times other matters 
to think of. 

The weather has been delightful, and I have 
missed you much in the Gardens. 

"I hope that the Weather has been favour¬ 
able in the North, and that the Harvest will be 
plentiful. 

“ Believe me ever yours most affectionately, 
“ Wellington. 

“ Send me back the enclosed Drawing, and 
write me a line at the tame time.” 

M. A. Paul. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The M. F. S.'t Daughter. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. In 3 vole. (White.) 

The Locket. By Mary M. Hoppus (Mrs. 

Alfred Marks). In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Sin of Jooet Avelingh. A Dutch Story. 
By Maarten Maartens. In 2 vols. (Rem¬ 
ington.) 

Captain Jacquet. A Romance of the Time of 
the Plague. By Somerville Gibney (Ed¬ 
ward Fitzgibbon). (Roper & Drowley.) 

The Stranger Artiet; or, Through Shadow- 
land. By Edith C. Kenyon. (Roper & 
Drowley.) 

A Snow Flower. By Hester Day. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

What might have been expected. By Frank 
St-ckton. (W. H. Allen.) 

A Sage of Sixteen. By L. B. Walford. 

(Spencer Blackett & Hallam.) 

Mbs. Robert Jocelyn has written a capital 
novel, whioh, in spite of its title, is not over¬ 
crowded with those hunting chapters that 
have a way of becoming monotonous, except, 
of course, when they are the work of such 
writers as Whyte Melville and Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, who brought to their task both knowledge 
and genius. Here there is just enough of 
horses, dogs, and foxes, but not too much; and 
the hunting element is provided with a 
raieon d'etre and prevented from being a more 
excrescence by the fact that one of the crises 
of the story is the very naturally contrived 
result of an accident upon the field. There 
is one noteworthy difference between the 
ordinary story of fiction and the ordinary story 
of real life, inasmuch as the reader of average 
experience always knows how the former 
will end, whereas the conclusion of the latter 
is, more or less, a matter of dubitancy and 
speculation. In this respect Mrs. Jocelyn’s 
novel recalls the world of fact rather than the 
world of fancy; for though her charming 
heroine, Dolly Yemon, possesses, in addition 
to her other virtues, a very considerable stock 
of decision of character, we are not quite sure 
until we are nearly at the end of the third 
volume how she will answer the important 
question, “Whom shall I irarry?” As a 
large patt of the critic’s interest in the story 
has been excited by the skill with which Mrs. 
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Jocelyn keeps her secret, it would ill become 
him to betray it; and tortures shall not draw 
from him the name of the happy man whose 
pride and joy it is to find himself standing 
before the altar at Dolly’s side. Concerning the 
justice of the denouement there will probably 
be differences of opinion, and it is easy to 
imagine very animated discussions on the 
respective claims of A and B; but I think the 
general opinion of “the judicious” will be 
that Mis. Jocelyn is true to the constant facts 
of human nature, and that A is the right man 
in tire right place. This diplomatic use of 
false initials is, I flatter myself, an original 
expedient in reviewing, for which I hope 
Mrs. Jocelyn will be duly grateful; and she 
also owes me thanks for my positive refusal to 
name the chapter in the first volume which 
will give very shrewd people some inkling of 
what is to he expected in the third. A better 
story of its kind than The M.F.H.'t Daughter 
one does not often read; and its goodness 
makes the reader wonder all the more at the 
strange oversight of the writer in making 
Captain Denham propose to a girl whose 
father was perfectly aware of the fact that he 
was a married man. This, however, is an 
almost solitary lapse from verisimilitude, for 
which the critic cannot but be grateful, 
because it enables him to introduce the element 
of “ discrimination ” into his review of a very 
pleasant, wholesome, and interesting novel. 

Though The Looket is not a book that is 
at all likely to rouse anyone’s enthusiasm, 
various pleasant things might be said of it; 
but the one remark that is likely to occur to 
readers of Mrs. Alfred Marks’s previous stories 
is that it is decidedly disappointing. It is, 
indeed, so deficient in the power and passion 
of Mis* Montisambart or the fine picturesque- 
nees of Matters of the World that were the 
author’s name absent from the title-page her 
identity would not be guessed by the most 
discerning reader. The book is, in the first 
place, almost irritatingly slight. Its motif 
would have provided material for a fairly 
satisfactory magazine story, and such material 
might even have been spread over the pages 
of a single volume without too obvious 
attenuation; but the two volumes into which 
it has been expanded are almost painfully 
thin. Such story as there is can be told in a 
very few lines. The scene is laid in Guernsey 
in the days of George II.; and the heroine, 
Clementina Gxandmeau, has two lovers, 
Leonard Delafaye and Andrew Morier, to the 
latter of whom she becomes engaged. Mad¬ 
dened by jealousy, Delafaye murders his rival, 
then betrays himself by presenting to 
Clementina a locket which he has taken 
from the body of his victim, and finally 
escapes punishment by suicide. The mur¬ 
derer himself is the only character in whom 
we can feel any real interest, and our 
interest even in him is minimised by the fact 
that his individuality is swamped by a passion 
which transforms him into a mere mono¬ 
maniac. Still, though the book, as a mere 
tale, is unsatisfactory to the point of aggrava¬ 
tion, it is not destitute of a certain charm. 
The style is good throughout, the local colour 
is veracious without being obtrusive, the de¬ 
scriptive passages are really excellent, and 
Hh. Marks has given a very realisable picture 
of life in the Channel Islands at the beginning 
of the last century. 


Very few English readers are familiar with 
the contemporary fiction of Holland; and if 
any great number of Dutch writers are pro¬ 
ducing work equal to Maartens’s novel, The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh, our insular ignoranoe is 
a thing to be deplored at once and remedied 
as soon as may be. To speak of it as a great 
book would be to use the language of exag¬ 
geration ; but it is a book by a man who, in 
addition to mere talent, has in him a vein of 
such genuine genius that, were he hereafter 
to produce a really great novel, no competent 
reader of his present story would have any 
right to feel surprised. In his method of 
presentation, Maartens shows himself to be a 
true artist. Like the painters of the most 
memorable age of his country’s art-history, he 
has a loving eye for homely detail and great 
skill in the handling of it; but, unlike some 
of them, he never allows it to overpower him 
—never allows minute veracities of delinea¬ 
tion to interfere with dignity or to mar 
general truth of effect. If, when the conclu¬ 
sion of the book is reached, the reader feels— 
as it is quite possible he may feel—a certain 
faint chill of disappointment, that disappoint¬ 
ment will be due not to any ineffectiveness of 
workmanship, but to the fact that the writer 
has not been perfectly happy in his choice of 
theme. The chapters which lead up to and 
reveal the denouement are, in form, the most 
powerful in the book ; but their intellectual 
substance is of the nature of an anti-climax. 
The sin of Joost Avelingh is the sin of a 
moment, or a few moments, of murderous 
thought; but the mere accident—for such it 
really is—of the death of the man who is the 
object of that thought does not really provide 
an imaginative justification for Avelingh’s 
years of remorse and final public self-abase¬ 
ment. "We feel that we have been, as it were, 
tricked into an excess of sympathy with an 
emotion which, though noble in kind, is 
altogether morbid in degree; and in our own 
emotional recoil the keen edge of our pleasure 
is sensibly blunted. In this matter, and it is 
not a matter of trivial importance, it is, I 
think, certain that the author has made a 
mistake. But it is a mistake which the reader 
will not discover until he nears the close of 
the second volume; and while engaged in the 
peroral of the earlier portion of the work he 
will feel that he is making the acquaintance 
of a book of singular freshness and power. 

The historical tales of Somerville Gibney 
or Edward Eitzgibbon (I infer that the former 
is the author’s literary pseudonym, and the 
latter his real name) are always carefully 
constructed, vivacious, and readable; and 
Captain Jacques is one of the brightest and 
the best of them. I have numbered it among 
historical tales for want of a more Btrictly 
accurate descriptive phrase; and because, 
though — with one trifling exception — no 
actual historical character appears in its 
pages, it reproduces with picturesque vivid¬ 
ness many of the features of life in London at 
the time of the Great Plague and the Great 
Eire. If one is to do anything more than in¬ 
dulge in vague generalities of commendation, 
it is difficult to write of Captain Jacques 
without betraying the secret of the plot; and 
it must suffice to say that the writer has em¬ 
ployed with great ingenuity an expedient 
which has been previously utilised, with 
creative genius by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, with 


considerable ability by Miss Florence Warden. 
The book is not devoid of a fault common to 
books of its class—a superabundance of com¬ 
plications and coincidences; but Mr. Eitz¬ 
gibbon has acquired sufficient skill in the art 
of narration to keep his various threads of 
plot well together, and prevent them from 
straggling here and there over his pages. In 
Captain Jacques he has produced a well- 
planned and well-told story of brisk incident 
which, when once taken up, will not lightly 
be laid aside. 

It is not in critioal human nature to ray 
anything about The Stranger Artist which 
can be of interest to a single human being. 
It is simply a thoroughly commonplace story 
—the work of a writer who has sufficient 
oulture to avoid glaring literary faults, but 
not sufficient imagination or dramatic power 
to write a tale in which the characters are 
living and consistent, the situations vigorous 
and impressive. Some of the details are 
really well finished—the conversations, for 
example, are, as a rule, noticeably easy and 
natural—but the most important actions of 
the principal persons who figure in the story 
are wholly inexplicable, the consequence 
being that the book leaves behind it no 
approximation to a sense of reality. 

A Snow Flower is a very unpretentious but 
exceedingly well-written story, which is made 
all the more enjoyable by the vein of bright, 
fresh humour whioh runs through it. The 
opening conversation between Maud Darrell 
and Mrs. Cheeseman—who belongs to Mrs. 
Foyseris family, though she has less wit and 
more good temper than her famous prototype 
prepares us for a pleasant tale; and there 
is nothing in the after pages which is at all 
disappointing. The wilful, impulsive Maud 
is a very attractive little person; the love 
story of her elder and quieter sister is very 

S rettily told; and there is one of those warm- 
earted motherly old maids who are more 
frequently met with in real life than in 
fiction. 

The remaining two volumes on our list 
are written for young people by writers whose 
previous books have been addressed to older 
readers. Mr. Stockton, since the days of 
Rudder Orange, has not published a page 
which could not be pronounced emphatically 
good, and the solitary fault of What might 
have been expected only appears as a fault from 
an English point of view. It is, I think, 
rather too purely American in its main 
scheme, and in many of its allusions, to be 
enjoyed to the full by children here; but in 
spite of these things they oau hardly fail to 
be interested in the ingenious expedients by 
which Harry and Kate Loudon contrive to 
keep the old negress Aunt Matilda out of the 
almshouse. The chapters devoted to the 
sumac-gathering, the wood-carrying, and the 
great telegraphic venture are full of “ go” ; 
and, though there is less of Mr. Stockton’s 
peculiar humour than in some of his “ grown¬ 
up ” books, there is enough to make the new 
story very pleasant reading. 

A Sage of Sixteen comes with two sufficing 
guarantees—it is written by Mrs. Walford, 
and it has been received with favour by the 


youthful but not uncritical readers of Atalanta. 
There is little that is “sage” about Elma 
Alfreton, for the nickname given by her 
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cousin Piers is a humourous rather than an 
accurate characterisation; but there is every¬ 
thing that is winning. It is difficult to draw 
the portrait of a schoolgirl of sixteen; who 
redeems her contemporaries and elders from 
selfish worldliness without making her some¬ 
thing of a prig; but the difficulties are over¬ 
come here, for in Elma’s sweet, simple nature, 
priggishness has no plape. Lady Alfreton, 
who is Elma’s most distinguished convert, is 
capitally drawn, and so is the heroine’s viva¬ 
cious young friend, Lady Mabel Pomeroy. 
The story, as a story, is very simple, but it 
could not well be better than it is. 

Jahxs Ashcboft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Hammer: a Story of the Maccabean 
Times. By Alfred J. Church and Biohmond 
Seeley. With Illustrations by John Jelliooe. 
(Seeley.) The splendid narrative contained in 
tiie Pint Book of Maccabees affords excellent 
material for historical romance. To say that 
Messrs. Church and Seeley have done absolute 
iustioe to the capabilities of their subject would 
be to {dace them on a level with Soott; but 
they are well entitled to the lower praise of 
having produced a picturesque and interesting 
story. The title, of course, refers to Judas, 
whose oognomen Maooabaeus is commonly 
interpreted as derived from the Hebrew 
Maqqdbd, “ Hammer ”; but the personality of 
the hero is not very vividly brought before 
us, and the description of military plans and 
movements is rather weak. One or two inci¬ 
dents of aotual fighting, however, are related 
with spirit. The character of the Jew Micah, 
or Menander, who for a time attaches himself, 
though with a prioking conscience, to the 
Hellenising party, but on the outbreak of 
revolt throws in his lot with the patriots, is 
admirably drawn. Another excellent portrait 
is that of the clever Greek parasite Cleon, who 
acts as the right-hand man and arbiter of taste 
of two suooessive holders of the high priestly 
office, and who with all his unsorupulousness 
and refined selfishness has some winning 
qualities, and dies the death of a brave soldier 
after all. So far as historical accuracy is con¬ 
cerned we see nothing in the book to complain 
of; but it should be remembered that the bio¬ 
graphy of the Hellenising Jews of the’second 
oentury v b c. has been written only by their 
enemies, and it is possible that some of them 
may have been actuated by less unworthy 
motives than those ascribed to them by the 
patriotic historian. 

Stray Leaves of Literature. By Frederick 
Saunders. (Elliot Stock.) There are cases 
in which to know a book means to know its 
author, and there are others in which to know 
the author is to know the book. Stray Leaves 
of Literature belongs to the second category. 
Mr. Frederick Saunders is a native of London, 
where he was bora in 1807. In the same year 
in which Queen Victoria ascended the throne 
he went to the Uoited States as a representa¬ 
tive of Messrs. Saunders & Otley, who thus 
tried to obtain copyright protection for Ameri¬ 
can editions of their books. They were un- 
suooessful; and the petitions to Congress, signed 
by Washington Irving, Bryant, and Bancroft, 
were treated with that systematic disregard that 
the Amerioan Legislature has always shown 
to the claims of justice in this direction. Mr. 
Saunders, after the abandonment of the costly 
and fruitless enterprise just mentioned, devoted 
himself to literature, and reoeived the honorary 
degree of M. A. from Madison University in 
1863. He was one of the editors of the New 
York Evening Post, and a frequent contributor 


to periodical literature. In 1859 he became 
assistant librarian of the Astor Library, and 
since 1876 has been its chief librarian. He 
helped Tuokerman in the compilation of Homes 
of American Authors (1853). His own books are 
Memoirs of the Great Metropolis (1852), New 
York in a Nutshell (1853), Salad for the Solitary 
(1853), Salad for the Social (1856), Pearls of 
Thought, Selections (1858), Mosaics (1859), 
Festival of Song, Selections (1866), About 
Women, Love, and Marriage (1868), Evenings with 
the Sacred Poets (1869), Pastime Papers (1885), 
Our National Centennial Jubilee, orations, &o., 
in the several States (1877), and The Story of 
Some Famous Books (1887). Even a glance at 
these titles will show what we have to expect 
in Mr. Saunders’s latest volume. The excel¬ 
lence of Salad for the Solitary has not been 
surpassed, nor even quite reached, in Mr. 
Saunders’s later productions; but if the qualities 
that constituted its charm are less highly 
developed in these essays, they are present 
notwithstanding. A oheerful and unpreten¬ 
tious style, and a knowledge of books that is wide 
rather than critical, enable him to gossip 
pleasantly about the survival of books, the 
mystery of music, old book notes, and similar 
subjects. Some of his dicta are more than 
doubtful, as when he says that the Utopia “ is 
now seldom read,’’ and calls some verses by 
T. L. Peacock a “ rollicking Welsh ballad.’’ 
But, although Mr. Saunders claims no high 
critical faoulty, and no great depth of research, 
he is a genuine lover of literature, and under¬ 
stands the fine art of gossip. 

Essays in Literature and Ethics. By the late 
Rev. W. A. O’Conor. (Manchester: Cornish.) 
Outside Manchester Mr. O’Conor was known 
as a writer on Ireland. This volume—a pleasant 
memorial for his Manchester friends who knew 
him as a student of literature—may possibly 
have some interest for a wider cirole. Its 
contents are satisfactory proof that their author 
was a good man with an alert, well-trained 
mind of more than average capacity; and from 
Mr. Axon’s introduction, which is sympatheti¬ 
cally written, it is evident that, in spite of much 
disappointment, he led a cheerful life full of 
well-directed labour. The papers on Brown¬ 
ing’s “ Childe Boland,” Tennyson’s “ Palaoe of 
Art,” and “ The Promethenses of Aeschylus and 
Shelley,” although sermons rather than essays, 
contain some good thoughts. The following 
quotation from the first of these is an example 
of an abuse of language to be found in other 
critical writings of the day: 

“ In ‘ Paracelsus ’ he related a sad but not un¬ 
common instanoe of imperfect aspiration and un¬ 
sought attainment. The currents of imagination 
set moving during that composition, and the 
unused ooemio material that floated on them, seem 
to have given birth, by a purer because more 
intuitive poetic genesis, to the abstract ballad of 
‘ Ohilde Boland.’ ” 

That the writer had a meaning is apparent, but 
it is lost in the dubious allegory of this 
euphuistic misapplication of scientific terms to 
literature. Mr. Axon should not have published 
the verses entitled “ Childe Boland leaving the 
Dark Tower.” He thinks they will justify 
“ the daim made for Mr. O’Oonor of poetio 
instinct and expression.” They do not. Mr. 
O’Conor’s verses have no connexion with the 
poem to which they profess to be a sequel. 
They do contain eohoea of “ Instans Tyrannus ” 
and “ Prospice,” but they read muoh liker a bad 
parody of Mr. Swinburne than a serious imita¬ 
tion of Mr. Browning. Ordinary critical 
instinct would never dream of a sequel to 
" Childe Boland,” and when the suggestion is 
made dedans flatly that Browning himself 
could not write one. If the poem must have 
a meaning, let it be considered an expression 
of the desperate hope that keeps the world 
going; that has shaped creed after creed, 


philosophy after philosophy; that has produced 
martyrs, and knights, and the French Revolu¬ 
tion, and will continue to produce beliefs and 
changes, hoping against hope, blowing its 
dug-horn in the night until time becomes 
eternity. But it is better than that; it is a 
great descriptive poem, and ranks with the 
“Inferno.” Mr. O’Conor is at his best in his 
homelier writings. The caustic wit and rapid 
manner of his lectures on “Fables,” and 
“ From Lancashire to Land’s End,” make 
them very readable. In the latter he has given 
us a new proverb: “ There is much more time 
lost in waiting for a donkey to rise than there 
is in going round him.” 

Dry den's Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, 
with Notes, by Thomas Arnold. (Clarendon 
Press.) This is the very book teachers of 
English have been waiting for. Rassdas, also 
published by the Clarendon Press, is a capital 
book out of which to teach philology and 
grammar; but we think this, on the whole, 
more suitable for that purpose, beoause it is 
even less interesting. We trust that a number 
of volumes of this kind will be issued. Some 
chapters of Euphues, Puttenham’s Art of Eng¬ 
lish Poesie, Prynne’s Histriomastix, are the 
proper books from which to prelect on the 
development of the language ■ There is hope 
here for the martyred English master, whose 

leasure in Shakspere and Milton has been 

estroyed by the terrible annotated editions 
insisted on by examining bodies. Surely it is 
possible to get all the drudgery at present 
associated with the greatest works in our 
literature shifted to leas noble shoulders. Let 
us hope that the day is not far distant when 
“Hamlet” and “Comus,” if they must be 
read in schools and colleges, will be studied, 
with neither introduction nor notes, for their 
humanity alone. Mr. Arnold’s prefaoe is 
almost perverse. He thinks it worth while to 
revive the old discussion with regard to the 
proper measure for the poetio drama, not as 
historically interesting but as a vital dispute 
still requiring settlement. We agree with Mr. 
Arnold and with Dryden that the average 
writer would be more likely to please in rhyme 
than in blank verse, beoause we think it im¬ 
possible for the average writer to make blank 
verse. We are further of opinion that the 
average writer would be conferring a negative 
servioe on the world if he would write in 
neither mode. But where is the use of arguing 
about the average writer P Did not Dryden, 
the father of all such as write leaders and 
reviews, provide him with a vehicle for his 
neoessary thoughts in this very Essay of Dra¬ 
matic Poesy, the first book in modern prose r 
Mr. Arnold’s notes are brief and to the point. 
Both the Essay and the Defence are here; and 
as they form a most distinct landmark in Eng¬ 
lish prose, the book may be expected to find 
other than a merely soholastic publio. 

Famous Elizabethan Plays. Expurgated and 
adapted for Modem Readers. By H. M. 
Fitzgibbon. (W. H. Allen.) In expurgating 
these six dramas — Dekker’s “ Shoemaker’s 
Holiday,” Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,” Ben Jonson’s “Silent 
Woman,” Massinger’s “ New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” Ford’s “ Perkin Warbeok,” and “ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen” — Mr. Fitzgibbon has 
not spared the knife for fear of spoiling^ the 
play. He has cut out altogether 624 lines, 
mutilated 83, and, tempering justice with 
mercy, cauterised the omissions and alterations 
with asterisks and obelisks; so that a dull 
student of an inquiring mind can readily 
supply from other souroes the missing members, 
and one of ordinary ingenuity may imagine for 
himself, in most oases, something like what 
should be there. Mr. Fitzgibbon seems to know 
his publio, for he has prepared tables for 
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‘‘dramatic reading dabs and societies,” assur- 
ring them that “ they will find the volume 
most useful ”; and he promises, if he receives 
the expected encouragement, to issue two more 
volumes of plays “ hacked and chipped ” like 
these. He thinks, in a hazy sentence which 
even his own italics fail to dear, that “it is 
much to be regretted that the dramatic master¬ 
pieces of Shafcspere’s contemporaries, in their 
entirety, are wholly unfitted for general read¬ 
ing ” ; and he asserts that his volume “ may be 
placed in the hands of all with the utmost con¬ 
fidence.” It will be seen that tins book is a 
product of the attempt which is being made 
at present to force the study of literature—a 
vexed question, on whioh it is easy to take an 
ext reme view. In our opinion expurgated 
editions defeat their object; for the study of 
literature is at bottom a study of men and 
manners, and a conscientious student will say 
“Hands Off!” to the Butch gardener who 
would pare and lop to the shape conventionality 
requires. In so far sis it is a study of style, 
books of sdections are amply sufficient _ for 
younger scholars; and the most precocious 
juvenile can find experience, just enough in 
advanoe of his own to be wholesome, in litera¬ 
ture less luxuriant than the Elizabethan drama. 


S Ivan us Bedivivus (The Rev. John Mitford) 
a short Memoir of his Friend and Fellow- 
Naturalist, Edward Jesse. By M. Houstoun. 
(Sampson Low.) To Mrs. Houstoun belongs the 
merit of having discovered an original mode of 
writing biographies. She writes her own life 
at length, and every here and there dilates on 
the lives she undertakes to treat of when they 
touch her own. This peculiarity confuses still 
further the usual idea of biographies whioh a 
reader gains from the above cumbrous title- 
page. More than half the book thus relates 
to Mrs. Houstoun—her father Mr. Jesse, and 
her friend Mr. Mitford, obtaining the remaining 
pages. In short, Mrs. Houstoun here resembles 
a fixed star, while father and friend revolve 
around her radiance. Of her father little is 
told that was not already common property. 
Bora in 1782, the incidents of his life were 
mainly comprised in holding several crown 
appointments whioh offered peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities for his favourite study—natural 
history; in frequently changing his residences, 
and in marrying twice. He died in 1868. The 
true life of Edward Jesse is found in his books. 
There may be seen in every page the 
enthusiastic lover of nature, the eager student 
of birds and animals, the reverent mind whioh 
always loved to justify the ways of providence 
in the traits of his familiar birds and dogs, the 
keen eye and cunning hand, happy in spending 
quiet hours on capturing pike and perch. We 
have long known and loved the man without 
his daughter’s impressions of his character. 
Something might have been vouchsafed to 
bibliographic tastes, details about his mode of 
composition (we oould avouch that his books 
were written under the shade of the tall trees 
which he loved), and the dates of the green- 
oovered volumes remembered so well. But this 
is evidently unworthy his daughter’s attention. 
Personal grievances about the Duke of Clarence, 
and especially Choker's treachery — “ under 
whose tongue there lurked the poison of asps 
—are more to her mind. The merest outline of 
Mitford’s life is here given—the author frankly 
confessing that of ms early years she knows 
nothing. As editor of the Gentleman’i Magazine, 
and as a man in many respects of kindred 
tastes with Jesse, the two friends were much 
attached to eaoh other, until death carried off 
the former in 1859. A handful of Mitford’i 
letters are inserted, which betray no cleverness 
which are, indeed, bad imitations of Swift’i 
amusing, allusive, and discursive style. They 
were not worth printing, and leave behind them 
the impression that their writer was a jovial, 


amatory diner-out, fond of gardening and 
general literature. Although he was vicar of a 
Suffolk parish, he shows himself possessed of a 
most unolerical mind. By way of contrast to 
these scanty details, Mrs. Houstoun’s remini¬ 
scences of herself as a child and a young 
woman are not stinted. The public is admitted 
into her confidence, both with respect to her 
first and her second husband, and even the 
baby. The whole of ohapter xii. is time taken 
up. Were Mrs. Houstoun’s style easy and lucid 
much might be condoned. As it is, she writes 
cumbrous, involved English, thickly studded 
with quotations, which not unseldom obscure 
the sense. Here is a specimen: 

Truly the ‘one human heart’ which Words¬ 
worth tells us that we all possess, beat strongly in 
the breast of the good man to whom that foolish 
young soldier found courage to confess his fault; 
and if It be true that ‘ best men are moulded out 
of faults,’ the penitent, of whose future career I 
am in ignorance, may eventually have become the 
better, forasmuch as he had been a little bad.” 

The Latin quotations are almost without an 
exception ludicrously misprinted— e.g., “ dimin- 
uere Prisoiani exput,” “ animala cum 
oornebus”; and the only Greek word intro¬ 
duced is misspelt. It is a thousand pities that 
Mrs. Houstoun did not permit some friend to 
revise the printed sheets of this fulsome, pre¬ 
tentious book. 


The Life-Work of the Author of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” By F. T. McCray. (Funk & Wag- 
nails.) Indignation, which inspired Juvenal’s 
verse, inspired the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
It is difficult to believe that Lyman Beeoher 
—Mrs. Stowe’s father—was once in favour of 
gradual emancipation, yet such was the case. 
In fact, in 1837 her sister Catherine published 
volume, entitled Miss Beecher on the Slave 
Question —a volume which was received with 
muoh favour, not by Abolitionists, but by slave¬ 
holders and their apologists. 

“ While it is true that names that are now 
honoured, such as Garrison, Whittier, Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, and Sumner, were enrolled as 
Abolitionists, the solid phalanx of society in Bos¬ 
ton, the bench, the bar, the clergy, merchants, 
politicians, and the ‘ best citizens ’ generally, felt 
the utmost scorn and detestation for these advo¬ 
cates of philanthropy and justioe. No one of the 
present generation can have a realisation of the 
manifestations of contempt which everywhere met 
the Free-soilers and Abolitionists. In the words of 
observer, ' Phillip’s oratory and Whittier’s 
poetry were mere whit -.-. 's against a hurricane.’ 
( P - 71).” 

It was to a publio that regarded Abolitionism, 
and not slavery, as the sum of all villainy that 
Mrs. Stowe addressed herself. She was then 
(1851) the mother of six children, the youngest 
of whom was a babe of a few months. In 
addition to her own children she had a number 
of pupils and her father residing with her, and 
to assist her in her household cares she had but 
one servant. Unde Tom's Cabin was dashed off 
at white heat. “ It had no re-writing, soaroely 
a revision.” Copies of the book were sent to 
the Prince Consort, Lord Carlisle, Maoaulay, 
Charles Kingsley, and Charles Diokens. Of the 
many tributes paid to her work by distinguished 
men, perhaps that by Lord Palmerston was the 
most remarkable. “I have not read a novel 
for thirty years, but I have read that book 
three times, not only for the story, but for the 
statesmanship of it.” But we have said enough 
to show that the book before us is a mine of in¬ 
formation for all who value Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Old Lamps and New ; an After-Dinner Chat. 
By Joseph Hatton. (Hutohinson.) Mr. Hatton 
explains this affected title in a still more 
affected prefaoe. It appears to intimate that 
the essays which compose the book have 
mostly seen the light already in different 
, publications. The bulk of these papers 


consists of reminiscences of men more or le s 
distinguished, of holiday-making, literary 
criticism. Lord Mayor’s Day, and the like. AU 
may be read with pleasure; and one, entitled 
“ At Home with William Blaok,” is cleverly 
written, and will interest that gentleman’s 
many admirers. Everyone likes to know how 
distinguished writer works, and here the 
information is given to all embryo novelists. 
Unfortunately, no one draws Apollo’s bow in 
the same manner; and few can so muoh as 
string that of Ulysses. Mir. Hatton’s style is 
bright and sparkling, allusive and suggestive, 
touching upon many subjects, and exhausting 
none, after the fashion of modern journalism. 
But he is always good-natured and sympathetic, 
leaving his readers, as they dose his book, on 
good terms with themselves and all their kith 
and kin. 

The Chalice of Carden. By Thomas Wright. 
(Bkeffington.) Those who have read Mr. 
Wright’s first book, The Town of Cowper, will 
be disappointed with his second. The author’s 
strong point is his descriptive power. He oan 
depict well domestic life as it existed one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago. The first ohapter is 
on this aooount the best, unless we make excep¬ 
tion of the last The first ohapter describes 
the breakfast table of an English yeoman; the 
last a Christmas holiday-making in the olden 
time. But when we quit introductions and 
leave-takings and oome to the story itself, we 
are unable to give a favourable judgment. 
The setting is the best part of the story. The 
descriptions of scenery and manners are excel¬ 
lent, but both dialogue and plot are woefully 
poor. The heroine, Bennet Grey, we are told, 
is a beautiful and oharming young girl. As to 
her beauty, the author must be taken at his 
word, but as to her character the reader oan 
judge for himself. This is the way in whioh 
Bennet accosts two urchins of the village : 

“ If you tell lies, people will think you always tell 
them. Try, my boy, to break yourself of the 
horrid propensity. Have all the legitimate fan 
you can. Enjoy your young life, but keep within 
the limits of the truth ” (p. 143). 

Again this young mentor thus addresses a 
tramp who has been enjoying her grand¬ 
father’s hospitality : 

“ The poor are never spumed from these doors, and 
I am heartily thankful that no untoward in¬ 
cident militated against your purpose ” (p. 207). 

We fear the lovely Bennet runs the serious 
risk of becoming a prig whenever she opens 
her mouth. Even her accepted lover does not 
escape her “preachments.” Nor oan we con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Wright on his plot. The quest 
of a chalice, even though it be “a mediaeval, 
gem-encrusted, massing ohalioe of solid gold,” 
u not in itself a subject to arouse enthusiasm. 
Bennet, the only well-defined character, is 
more edifying than attractive. The author 
has recourse to the supernatural, but even that 
fails to keep up the flagging interest. And if 
the whole truth be told, we cannot say the book 
is free from padding. Mr. Wright is only one 
instance more of a clever writer whose mStier 
is not novel writing. 


Two 


after 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

new publishers have commenced busi- 
nth the new year in the neighbourhood 
vent Garden. Mr. William Heinemann, 
an apprenticeship of ten years with 


Messrs. Triibner, proposes to issue works in all 
branohes of literature, and has already made 
arrangements with several popular writers. 
We understand that his first book will pro¬ 
bably be The Bondman, by Mr. Hall Gains, to 
appear about February 1. Messrs. Peroival & 
Go.—a firm consisting of the son of the head¬ 
master of Rugby, and Mr. Septimus Rivington 
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—will, in the main, confine themselves to the 
issue of educational works. They already have 
on hand the “Clifton” Primer of Greek 
Grammar, written by Dr. Evelyn Abbott and 
Mr . E. D. Mansfield, with a preface by Dr. 
Perdval. 

The Bishop of Durham has left his valuable 
library to the University of Dublin and to the 
Selwyn Divinity Sohool, Cambridge,, the 
division of the books to be at the discretion of 
his executors, who are Arohdeacon Watkins, 
the Bev. G. B. Eden, and the Bev. J. B. 
Harmer. The copyright of his works and the 
residue of his estate, including his M88., he 
has left in trust for church and sohool building 
and spiritual agencies in the diooese of 
Durham. 

The late Dr. Charles Mackay has, we under¬ 
stand, left behind him a large quantity of 
unpublished MS., most of which was quite 
recently written. It includes a novel in two 
volumes, entitled “ For Love’s Own Sake,” 
“ Old English Bhymes Made New: a Hand¬ 
book for Poets and Versifiers of the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries,” " Phoenician Origin 
of the Grecian Mythology,” “ Stonehenge and 
Druidism,” “ Walks and Talks among the 
People,” and a number of poems dating up to 
the very latest day he was able to hold a pen. 
The quality of these last show no signs of 
decreasing vitality or failing intellectual 
power. 

Mb. W. W. Bean —who may be remembered 
for his severe criticisms on the Blue Book 
published in 1880, which purported to contain 
a return of the members of the House of Com¬ 
mons from 1213 to 1874—has been for some 
time past engaged on researches into the par¬ 
liamentary history of the United Kingdom. As 
a first instalment, he has now sent to press a 
volume dealing with the six northern oounties— 
Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lan¬ 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. The 
work contains: (1) a list of the members for 
every constituency from 1603 to the general 
eleotion of 1886; (2) petitions on disputed 
elections and their results; (3) analysis of the 
polls, and authentic statements about the elec¬ 
tions; (4) biographical notices of most of the 
members and candidates, with special mention 
of any public offices held by them. The whole 
will be arranged according to constituencies, 
but there will also be an alphabetical index of 
names. Mr. Bean hopes to have the book 
ready for issue to subscribers before the end of 
February. His address is 4 Montague Place, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 

Mb. Chancellor T. E. Rodgers is engaged 
in bringing out a volume of Records of Yarling- 
ton, in which much interesting and little known 
information concerning the great families of 
the district will be given. The publisher is 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The next volume in the “ Statesmen ” series 
will be Lord Derby, written by Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel. This is to be followed by Fox, by Mr. 
H. 0. Wake man; and Gambetta, by Mr. F. T. 
Manuals. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall will publish 
in a few days a novel in two volumes, entitled 
The World and the Cloister. The book deals 
with political and philosophical problems, and 
is from the pen of Mr. Oswald John Simon, 
son of Sir John Simon, late M.P. for Dews¬ 
bury. 

Messbs. Digby & Long will publish on 
January 21 a new novel, by Mr. W. Grove, 
author of “A Mexican Mystery,” entitled The 
Wreck of a World. It will form Volume IL of 
Long’s “Albion Library.” 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announoe a 
volume of letters from Brazil, to be entitled 


Beyond the Argentine, by May Frances; and 
also Naval Warfare, by Bear-Admiral P. H. 
Colomb, 

Messrs. Williams & Norgatk will publish 
shortly the fifth edition of Sir John Lubbock’s 
Prehistoric Timet, with many additions. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about to issue 
their French, German, and Latin Dictionaries 
in monthly parts, commencing with the 
French Dictionary, of which the first part will 
be published on January 25. Upwards of a 
quarter of a million copies of this Dictionary 
have already been called for. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon has written a popular 
account of the life of William Lloyd Garrison, 
which is appearing in weekly instalments in 
the Alliance Newt. It will be republished in 
book form immediately on its completion. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell will contribute a 
poem entitled “Spring’s Immortality” to an 
early number of Temple Bar. 

After being closed for more than a year for 
structural alterations, the Central Free Library 
at Nottingham was re-opened by the mayor on 
New Year’s Day. 

During next week Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
several collections of special interest. On 

Monday the library of the Chevalier de N-, 

deceased, which includes some very ohoioe 
examples of the French illustrated work of last 
century; on Tuesday, a portion of the library 
of Mr. William Talbot, consisting mainly of 
first editions of Cruikshank, Dickens, Thackeray, 
&o.; on Wednesday, the remaining portion of 
what is understood to have been the largest 
collection of Bibles, both English and foreign, 
in the world; on Thursday, a collection of 
early Bibles, New Testaments, and Psalms, 
formed by the late T. M. Ward, of Maida Hill; 
and on Friday, the library of the late Arch- 
deaoon Sanctuary, whose speciality seems to 
have been ballads and traots relating to Scotch 
history in general and the Jaoobite risings in 
particular. 

In the last issue of the Historitchet Taschen- 
buck appears an artiole from the pen of Dr. 
Wilhelm Busch, of Leipzig, on “ The Fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey.” The whole of the information 
oontained in the Calendars of State Papers 
published by the English Government appears 
to be very thoroughly sifted, with a result 
which may be bnefly stated as follows: 
Wolsey took up the question of Henry VIII.’s 
divoroe unwillingly, with a conviction that the 
king was sure to have his way, whether he 
aided him or not; and he laboured to convince 
the Pope that it was right, even in the interests 
of Christendom, to find some mode of gratify¬ 
ing his master, otherwise England would throw 
off allegiance to Borne. His policy was 
defeated at the papal court by the watchfulness 
of Charles V.; but this only preoipitated the 
foreseen result, and made Wolsey another 
victim, along with Katharine, to Henry’s lust 
and tyranny. 

ORIGINAL VERBS. 

LIRE. 

If life were but what lying tongues have said— 
Basely asserting kindred with the clay 
In soul and body; boasting of a day 
To bring us nothingness when life has fled— 

Yet, with the dreams of hone that fondly shed 
A glory and a halo round our way, 

Then, even Mm, ’twere better far to stay 
In sad existence, than to slumber, dead. 

2/life were such! But round us and within 
A loud denial says eternally, 

“ Life is a pilgrimage by which we win 
Strength in the present, future victory; 

Gladness from sorrow, purity from sin, 

And from our mortal, immortality.” 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR HENRY YULE. 

Oriental learning — which is by no means 
coextensive with oriental philology—has suffered 
an irreparable loss in the death of Sir Henry 
Yule, which took place on Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 30, at his residence in Penywem Boad, 
Earl’s Court. For many years past his physical 
strength had beenimpaired by awastingjdisease; 
but ms extraordinary mental vigour allowed 
him to continue his official and his literary 
work well into the year 1889. 

Colonel Yule—for by this familiar title both 
friends and students will always prefer to call 
him—was born in May, 1820, at Inveresk, in 
Midlothian. His father was a major in the 
Company’s army; and Sir George Udny Yule, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, was his elder brother. 
He was thus a representative of the numerous 
Scotch families who have played so prominent 
a part in Anglo-Indian history. After passing 
through Adaiscombe, he received a cadetship 
in the Bengal Engineers, and landed at Caloutta 
in 1840. His first appointment would seem to 
have been on what was then called the North- 
East Frontier ; for in 1842 we find him con¬ 
tributing a paper to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal on “ The Iron of the Kasia 
Hills.” Shortly afterwards he was employed 
on the extensive irrigation works in the North- 
Western Provinces, which were being carried 
out under the superintendence of Sir Proby 
Cautley; and this also led to a paper in the 
same Journal on “A Canal Act of the 
Emperor Akbar.” But those were the days 
when engineers were compelled to do civil 
work “ with their swords gird."!, by their side.” 
Yule was twice summoned to arms by the out¬ 
break of hostilities with the neighbouring 
Sikhs; and he received the Punjab medals for 
1846 and 1848. On the occasion of the next 
war—that with Burma in 1852—Yule was sent 
to Arrakan to survey the unexplored mountains 
on the frontier. Ilia services in this capacity 
were rewarded by his appointment as secretary 
to the mission of the late Sir Arthur Phayre 
to the court of Ava in 1855. This mission 
formed the subject of his first book (1858), 
which, though overshadowed by bis later 
works, still remains a standard authority. The 
outbreak of the Mutiny found Capt. Yule 
employed in the department of public works ; 
and his special duty, we believe, was to keep 
open railway communication up the valley of 
the Ganges. From 1858 to 1862—a period 
which coincides with the vioeroyalty of Lord 
Canning—he held the appointment of secretary 
to the government in the same department. 
In 1862, he retired from the servioe, partly on 
the ground of ill-health, with the honorary 
rank of colonel; and in the following year he 
was gazetted C.B., in the civil division. After 
his retirement he went to live in the South of 
Europe, ohiefly in Palermo; and he devoted 
his leisure to those historical researches by 
which he was soon to beoome famous. In 1875, 
however, he was appointed by Lord Salisbury 
to a seat in the Indian Council; and hence¬ 
forth he worked double tides—as a public ser¬ 
vant and as a student. 

The first book in which Col. Yule showed the 
peculiar bent of his genius was Cathay and the 
Way Thither : a Collection of all Minor Notices 
of China previous to the Sixteenth Century 
(printed for theHakluyt Society,in two volumes, 
1866). This work requires to be supplemented 
from the Chinese side by Dr. E. Bretsohneider’s 
Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1888); and in Col. 
Yule’s literary career it served mainly as the pre¬ 
lude to his great work, The Bookof Ser Marco Polo 
the Venetian (John Murray, 1871, seoond edi¬ 
tion 1875). On its appearance this was at once 
recognised as a classic; and indeed it stands 
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without a rival in the history of geography. 
The life and veracity of the traveller, the cri¬ 
ticism of his text, his position in literature— 
all alike are finally settled, with a profusion of 
notes which illuminate every comer of a vast 
subject. A summary of the whole may be read 
by the lazy in his own article on “ Marco Polo ” 
in volume xix. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The design of his second great work was 
conceived before the first was given to 
the public. This was the Anglo-Indian Glos¬ 
sary (John Murray, 1886)—we decline to use 
the grotesque title of “ Hobson-Jobson”—in 
which the lamented Arthur Coke Burnell 
collaborated with him. Dr. Burnell died in 
1882; and by far the greater part of the work, 
as well as all the labour of preparing it for the 
press, were Col. Yule’s own. But the collab¬ 
oration, so far as it went, was fortunate ; for 
Dr. Burnell supplied precisely that linguistic 
knowledge and philological aonmen in which 
CoL Yule was deficient. The result is a monu¬ 
ment of research which every oriental student 
must consult with increasing admiration. We 
may say of it, what Col. Yulehimself says of the 
old Indian Office records—borrowing a simile 
from Don Quixote —“ One has only to plunge in 
a ladle at random to scoop out something valu¬ 
able or curious.” 

Col. Yule’s third and last great work has 
hardly yet had time to receive the attention it 
deserves. The history of its genesis is worth 
telling. In 1887 there was printed for the 
Hakluyt Society the MS. Diary of William 
Hedges, who was sent out by the East 
India Company to establish an agency 
in Bengal in 1681. The editor had 
not bestowed any exceptional pains upon his 
task; nor was it evident, on the face of things, 
that very muoh could be made of it, for Hedges 
was an uninteresting person and his under¬ 
taking a failure. But Col. Yule — alone 
probably of all men—deemed that to publish 
the bare diary without illustrative notes was 
unworthy of tee Hakluyt Society, of which he 
had been for many years president. Besides, his 
interest was aroused by the references to Job 
Charoock, tee semi-mythical founder of 
Calcutta; to Elihu Yale, the eponymous 
benefactor of the second American University; 
and to a mysterious “interloper” named Pitt 
or Pitts. He therefore set to work to find out 
all teat could be learned about these personages, 
and many others; and, as his industry was 
rewarded with abundant fruit, tee comment 
swelled to more than double the bulk of the 
original text, and was published by the Hakluyt 
Society in two volumes (1888 and 1889). The 
latter of these is mainly devoted to a biography 
of tee “interloper” Pitt, here proved to be 
identical with the Governor of Madras, who 
bronght from India the “Begent” diamond, 
and who was the grandfather of Chatham. In 
order to satisfy his own sense of thoroughness, 
Col. Yule not only searched the records of the 
India Office and the M8S. in the British 
Museum; but he also turned genealogist, 
verifying his facts at the Heralds’ College, 
Somerset House, and parish registers. He 
farther illustrated the work with facsimiles and 
portraits, including those of Pitt and his wife 
(from pictures at Chevening) which have never 
before been published. If CoL Yule had never 
written anything but this, his name would 
deserve to rank high among historians. When 
we consider that it was a new field of researoh, 
entered upon when he was already broken 
in health, it seems to us that it may be described 
in the words of Browning’s “ Grammarian’s 
Funeral ”: 

*' * Now, master, take a little rest! ’—not he! 

• • * * * 

Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 

Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst) 

Sacked at the flagon.” 


These three great works are far from ex¬ 
hausting all Col. Yule’s contributions to 
literature. Many scattered papers of his— 
especially obituary notices, in which form of 
writing he excelled—may be found in the 
Journals of tee Geographical and Asiatio 
Societies, and also in the Times, the Athenaeum, 
and tee Academy. His wide learning was 
always at tee disposal of his friends, not only 
to enoourage and advise them in adventurous 
journeys, but also to assist them in publication. 
In this kind, we may specially mention the 
valuable Introductions which he contributed 
to the second edition of Wood’s Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus (1872), to Mr. Delmar 
Morgan’s translation of Prejevalsky’s Mongolia 
(1876), and to Capt. Gill’s River of Golden Sand 
(1880, second edition, with memoir, 1883). His 
universal kindness to students, and cordial 
appreciation of all good work, must also not 
pass without a word of notice. 

Col. Yule was not a greatly decorated man. 
On retiring from official work in the middle of 
last year he accepted a K.O.S.I. The univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D., on the oooasion of 
its centenary festival in 1884; and he was 
honorary member of many foreign geographical 
societies. But the distinction he most prized 
was teat of corresponding member of the 
French Institute. 

His works will long keep his name green; 
and it will never pass from the memory of those 
who were once privileged to feel the charm of 
his manner and to observe his simple character 
and devotion to duty. 

J. S. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for January is a more com¬ 
pletely popular number than some which we 
nave noticed. The opening artide, however, 
has no doubt a value quite independent of its 
admirable popular effectiveness, being obviously 
one of the latest products of a brain which has 
just ceased to work for the good of the Church 
and of scholarship—Dr. Ughtfoot, Bishop of 
Durham. Strictly speaking, indeed, tee essay 
on the “ Internal Evidence for the Authenticity 
and Genuineness of St. John’s Gospel,” the 
first part of which is printed in this number, is 
a monument of Dr. Lightfoot’s Cambridge 
period. It was originally delivered as one of a 
series of lectures on Christian evidences in 1871. 
But it is now re-pnblished with its author’s 
deliberate re-indorsement; in faot, sinoe tee 
essay deals with the internal evidence, “ the 
treatment suffers less than it would otherwise 
have done from not being brought down to 
date.” We must not, however, even in the 
first moments of poignant regret, suffer our¬ 
selves to overrate tee value of what is, after 
all, but a slight contribution to a problem 
which few professed critics, whatever their own 
bias may hie, would venture to regard as finally 
solved. It sums up tee results of a singularly 
vigorous and independent mind; but while so 
many able critics remain unconvinced, it is 
clear that the pupils of Lightfoot and Westcott 
in England, and of Weiss in Germany, have 
still muoh work cut out for them. Prof. Beet 
enters upon an objective grammatical examina¬ 
tion of the New Testament statements on the 
future punishment of sin. Principal Dykes 
commeuts upon the narrative in John vii. 11-29, 
and Dr. Samuel Cox gives a lucid introductory 
paper on James and his Epistle. Mr. D'Aroy 
(a new name in theology) writes upon 
Micaiah’s Vision, which he thinks supplies an 
index for discriminating between the divine and 
tee human element in prophecy. Prof. Cheyne 
contributes a popular study of tee moral and 
mental position of tee authors of Psalms xxvi. 

, and xxviii., from his own critical and exegetical 


standpoint. Mr. Bobertson, Principal of Hat¬ 
field Hall, Dnrham, gives a very useful account 
of Arnold’s German work on the Neronian per¬ 
secution, and Mr. Carr makes a shrewd sugges¬ 
tion on John vi. 5-7. 

With tee December number, Le Livre —a 
periodical which has for ten years maintained 
not only the issue of very good and interesting 
original articles, but also (whioh seems to be 
more difficult in France) a oareful compte-rendu 
of contemporary literature—comes to an end. 
It is true tnat it does not so muoh die as suffer 
a land-change into Le Livre Modems, a smaller 
and daintier paper, which is going to turn its 
back on the past and be rigorously “actual.” 
We drop the tear both over tee old Livre and 
the old literature whioh (heresy as it is now¬ 
adays) we like muoh the beat. But M. TJzanne 
will certainly give us a pretty periodical, and 
most probably a useful one. Meanwhile, the 
old Livre goes down gallantly, with drums 
beating and colours flying, in the shape of a 
mirifio “Conte pour les Bibliophiles” about 
“Les Bomantiques Inconnus,” written by M. 
Uzanne himself, and illustrated exoellently by 
M. Bobida. These “ Bomantiques Inconnus,” 
both titles and frontispieces, are what you can 
recommend to a friend; and the soul of “ le 
doux Asselineau ” must long to be at them, if 
indeed it is not furnished with copies already 
in a better world. Some of them might be 
hard to come at in this. 


FRAGMENTS OF YORKSHIRE MYS¬ 
TERIES. 

(From the Shrewsbury MS. ; tee Academy, 
January 4, 1890.) 

Scene I.—The Ansels and the Shbphbbds. 

Pastokbs erant is regions eadem uigilantes & 
cuatodientes gregem sums. Et eoce angelus dmini 
astitit iuxia ilioa A timueruat timore magno. [Luke 
ii. 8, 9 j written in red.] 

Tertiue patter.* 

[ii. Pm.] We! ttb! 
tit. Pat. Telle on ! 

[it. Pm.J .he nyght. 

iii. Pat. f Brother, what may his be 
has bright to man & best f 

[ii. Pm.] .at hand. 

iii. Pat. IF Whi say 3 e so f 

[ii. Pin.].warand. 

iii. Pat. IF Suohe ctyt was neuor sene 
before in ours Iewery; 

Sms mcruelea wil hit mene, 
hat man be hew In hy. 

[ii. P<u.].a sang: 

iii. Pat. IF 3 e lye bothe, by his li^t, 
and raues as rechelea royes; 
hit was an angel bityt 
hat made his nobull* noyes. 

[ii. Pm.] .of prophecy. 

iii. Pm. U he said, a bam schold be 
In he burgh of bedlem bom ; 

And of his, mynnes me, 

Onw fadres fond be-fora. 

[ii. Pm.] ........ lews* kyng. 

iii Pat. IF Now may we se he same 
euen in ouw pase puruayed; 
he angel named his name, 

“ Grist saueonr " he Baled. 

[ii. Pm.] .notraue. 

tii. Pat. V 3 one brightnes wil vs bring 
vnto hat blisful boar*; 

For solace sohal we syng 
To seke ours saueonr. 


* Written “iij«s pastor” in the MS. All the 
parts given in foil belong to tee Third Shepherd, 
whom I denote by “ iii. Pm.” Of tee other parts, 
only the oatoh- words are given; and there is no 
clue to the speakers. I insert “ ii. Pm.,” &o., by 
oonjeoture. Note teat “ We” is an interjection, 
and “Tib” is a name. See York UytUriet for 
explanations. 
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Trane earn im usqua bethelem. Et uideamus hoc 
verbum quod factum eat quod fecit dominua & 
oetendit nobis. [This veraide is noted for voices: 
from Luke ii. 15.j 

[»». Pm.] .to knawe. 

■ii. P«». For no- Mug that vs drede, 

But thank god of alls gode; 

>ls light eusr wil vs lede 
To fjnde J>«t frely fode. 

[ii. Pm. Now wat 30 what] I mene* 
tii. Pai. H A! loke to me, my .lord den, 
alls if I put me noght in prose, 

To' suche a prince witA-out[en] pers 
haue I no pros and M may plese. 

V But lo, a hom-spone haue I hers 
hat may herbar an hundrith pese; 
his gift I gif he witA gode chers; 
suche dayntese wil do no disese. 
f Fars wele now, swete swayn, 

God graunt he lifyng lang! 

[i. Pas. And go we hame agayn, 

And mak mirth as we gang.] t 

Scbnb II.—Thh Thbbb Mabibs at thb 

SbFULCHRE. 

Hie inoipit offleium Besurreccionls in die pasche 
[in red]. 

Ttrtia Maria [MS. iija ms.] 

Heu redempcio israsl: ut quid mortem sustlnuit 
[in red]. 

[ii. Maria.] . payne. 

>ti. Jfaria. Allas ! he hot men wend schuld by 
Alls Israel, bo the knyght Sc knaue, 

Why suffrcd he so forto dy 
Sithe he may alls sekenes sane t 
Heu, cur ligno flzus clauis: 
fuit doctor tam suauls ? 

Heu, cur fuit ille natus: 
qui psrfodit eius latus ? 

[ii. Maria. ].is oght. 

tii. Maria. Allas ! hat we suche bale schuld bide 
hat sodayn sight so forto see ! 
he best techer in world wide 
witA nayles be tacched to a tre ! 

It Allas.' hat eusr so schuld be-tyde 
Or hat so bold mon born schuld be 
For to assay ours saueour side 
And open hit with-oute pite. 

Iam lam ecce. Iam preperemns ad tumulum 
vngentes dilectl corpus sanctissimum [noted for 
voices]. 

St appropianitt upulcro content [in red]. 

O deus, quis reuoluet nobis lapidem ab hostio 
monument! [noted for voices; from Mark xvi. 3]. 

[ii. Jfaria.].him leld. 

tii. Maria, he hat hus kyndely vs has kend 
vn-to he hole whers he was hid. 

Sum socours sone he wil vs send, 
at help to lift away his lid. 

Italleluya schal be ours song, 

Slthen crist ours lord, by angellwt steuen, 

Schewus him as mon hers vs among 
and is goddis son, heghest in heuen. 

[A red line here ] 

[ii. Jfaria.].was gon. 

\_AngtUu.] Surrexit christus sues nostra: prs- 
cedet vos in galileam[in red ; cf. Matt, xxviii. 7J. 

•ii Maria. “Orist is rysen,” wittenes we, 
by tokenes hat we haue Ben his mom; 

Ours hope, ours help, ours hele is he, 

And hase bene best, sithe we wers born. 

IF If we wil seke him for to so, 
lettes noght his lesson be for-lorn, 

“ But gose euen vn-to galilee, 
hers schal 30 fynd him jow befom.” 

[A red line here.] 


* The words “now wat ye what ” are supplied 
from the York Mytteriet xv. 119. Before the next 
line there is a star, which star refers to some lines 
in a later hand, which were to be sung here, viz., 
Baluatorem christum dominum, infantem pannis 
inuolutum, secundum sermonem angelicam. 

t I supply these two lines from the York 
Mycttriu, and assign them to the First Shepherd 
instead of to the Third, because the MS. has here 
two blank lines, showing that the Third Shepherd 
did not speak them. 


Samta III.—-Thb Two Hisciplhs goiho to Ehhacs. 

Feria tteunda in ebdomoda pasche discipuli insimul 
cantent [in red]. 

[CAorut.] Infldelis incursum populi fugiamus 
ihesum [iheauf] discipuli; suspenaerunt lhesum 
patibulo; nulli percent eius discipulo [noted for 
voioes], 

[A red line here. ] 

[A Disciple.] .fast to fie. 

CltophM* But if we fie, l>ai wil vs fang, 

Aud ful felly bai wil va flay ; 

Agayn to Emauac wil we gang 
And fonde to get he gayneat way. 

H And make in mynd eu«r va amang 
Of oura gode maister as we may, 
how he was put to paynes strang ; 

On hat ho tristed con him be-trav. 

[A red line here. Probably Jesus enters here. ] 

[■Tutu.].but agayn. 

Cleophat. IT By wymmen word is wele wit may we, 
Christ is risen vp in gode aray ; 

For to our*-belt he sothe say[d] he, 

Whera we went in his world away, 
hat he schuld dye & doluen be, 

And rise fro he dethe he thrid day ; 

And hat we my 3 t hat si 3 t now se 
he wisse vs, lord, as he wele may. 

[/siui ?].reaoun ri3t. 

Et quontam tradiderunt eum sum mi saoerdotes & 
princlpes noiiri In dampnactone[m] mortis & cruci- 
nxerunt eum [in red; from Luke xxiv. 20], 
Cleophat. Bight is hot we reherce by raw 
he maters hat we may on mene, 
thow prostis & princes of oura lawe 
Ful tenely toke him, horn be-1 wen, 

And dampned him witA-outen awe 
For to be dede witA dele be-dene; 
hai crucified him, wele we knaw, 
at caluary witA caris tone. 

Dixerunt eciam se visionem angalomm vidisse: qui 
dicunt eum viuera [Luke xxiv. 23]. 

[/omm.] .wraist. 

CltophM. he wymmen gret, for he was gon, 

But 3et hai told of mernales mo ; 
hai saw angelltu stondyng on he ston, 

Aud sayn how he was fame horn fro. 

IF Si then of oures went ful gode wone 
To se hot sight, & said right so ; 

Herfore we murne & makir his mon, 

Now wot h*u wele of alls ours wo. 

[ZuAe f].in pese. 

Mane nobiscum quoniam advesperascit, et indlna 
ta est iam dies. Alleluya. 

[Noted for voioes ; from Luke xxiv. 29 ] 

[/«««.].wight. 

It Amend ours moumyng, maister der«, 

Aud fonde oura freylnea for to fella ; 

Herk, brohar, help to hold him hera, 

Ful nobel tails wil he vs tells. 

[. Luke? ].lent 

Cleophat. IF And gode wyne schal vs wont non 
For her-to schal I take entent 

[ZuAs.].he went. 

CltophM. IFWent he is, & we ne wot how, 

For hera is noght left in his sted ;J 
Allas, whera wera oura wlttis now, 

With wo now walk we, wil of red. 

[ZuAs.].[he brak] oura bred. 

CltophM. VOurs bred he brak & blessed hit; 

On mold wera neusr so mased men, 

When hot we saw him by vs sit, 
hat we couthe noght consayue him hen. 

[ZuAs.].ay. 

Quid agamus ual dicamua, ignorantes quo eamua, 
qui doctorem sciende et patrem consolacionis 
amisimusf [noted for voioes.] 

[ZuAa. ].gode state. 

CltophM. IF We schal horn tells, witA-outen trayn, 
Bothe word Sc werk, how hit was ; 

I se horn sitt samyn in a playn, 

Forthe in apert dar I not pas. 

[A red line here. Oleophas and Luke Join the 
other disciples.] 


* The name is not given, but it must be Cleo phas. 
The “other disciple’’ on the Journey was (tradi¬ 
tionally) Luke, who was not one of the twelve, 
t Catchword—how prastia. 
t MS, stid. 


[ZuAa ?].& wife. 

CltophM. IT We saw him holla, hide Sc hewe, 
hsrfore be still, & stint 3 ours strife; 
hot hit was crist ful wele we knewe, 

He cutt oura bred witA-outen knyfe. 

Gloria tibi, domine, qui surrexteti a mortuis, cum 
paire Sc sancto spiritu in sempitema secula. Amen 
[noted for voioes]. 

Scstra IV.— Thb Incredulity or Thomas. 

[No break in the MS.] 

CltophM (sings in chorus). Frater Thoma, causa 
tristicie, nobis tulit summa leticie [end of scene]. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SIXTH CENTENARY OF DANTE’S BEATRICE. 

16 Montagu Street, Portman Square: Jan. 4, 1880. 

Count Angelo De Gubematia has just elabo¬ 
rated a plan for a new exhibition which cannot 
fail to add a fresh attraction to Florence this 
spring. 

In I 860 Florence celebrated the sixth cen¬ 
tenary of the birth of Dante. In April—June, 
1890, she will celebrate the sixth centenary of 
the death of Beatrice. 

Count De Gubematis’s plan is to treat the 
Beatrioe of the Divina Oommedia and the Vita 
Nuova as a type of modem womanhood in 
general and Italian womanhood in particular. 
From the starting-point that she was the 
tsptrofrtce sublime of one of the greatest poets— 
in herself a model among women of their 
highest attainments in beauty, purity, and 
sagacity; chosen by Dante to be his guide 
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through the empyrean flights of his loftiest 
beliefs and most daring fancy—he traces out 
in her personality the norma on which the true 
risorgimento della donna should be based. 

Hence the first item of his programme oon- 
sists in a series of prize essays by Italian 
women on the chief points of contact between 
real and ideal womanhood. Such as—“La 
Donna italiana nel Trecento,” “La Donna 
italiana nel Binaacimento,” ‘ ‘ La Donna italiana 
nel Settecento,” “ Le Pittrici,” “ Le Novella- 
trici,” “Le Soultrid,” “Le Poetesse,” “Le 
Edncatrici,” “Le Scienziate,” “Le Operate," 
“Le Erome,” “H Tipo fisioo della Donna 
italiana,” “ La Donna italiana in famiglia,” 
and “ La Donna ispiratrioe.” 

The proposed exhibition will embrace all 
objects m producing or encouraging the crea¬ 
tion of which women have had a special part- 
painting, illuminating, tapestry, soulpture, 
engraving, literature, needlework, embroidery, 
jewels, personal ornaments, objects connected 
with education, domestic hygiene, and various 
industries. 

It will be enlivened with tableaux vivante — 
in arranging which Italians are proficient above 
others—of scenes illustrating the Vita Nuova. 
Musical displays of course there will be in 
great variety. Also the exceedingly interesting 
and, to most Englishmen, novel performance 
of Calendimaggj in oostume, with May-songs 
sung by peasants selected from among those 
who still retain something of their now too 
rare poetical afflatus. Effects of Italian scenery 
and oostume will heighten the pioturesqueness 
and gracefulness of the ensemble. 

Local committees have been formed in all 
“ the hundred cities of Italy ” to garner in 
collections of every kind which may tend to 
render the exhibition oomplete and nationally 
representative. 

As I have been asked by Count De Guber- 
natis to bring his idea to the knowledge of 
English people who love Italy—and who 
among ns does not P—may I beg the favour of 
your insertion of tins letter in the Academy as 
one most important means of bidding them to 
the feast, and perhaps also of obtaining some 
valuable, though neoessarily rare, co-operation 
also? 

B. H. Busk. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH NOTES. 

London: Jan. 8,1880. 

I do not know whether anyone has pointed 
out the existence in Middle English of the in¬ 
teresting word tramountayne, meaning the 
North Pole star (O.F. tramontaigne , Med. Lat. 
transmontana). It occurs in the Early English 
Alliterative Poem* edited by Dr. Morris in 1864, 
but is there printed in two words, tra being ex¬ 
plained in the glossary as “ high.” The 
passage (B 211) represents Lucifer as saying 
“I schal telde up mytrone in the tramoun¬ 
tayne.” The obvious correction, whioh oer- 
tainly adds greatly to the poetical beauty of 
the line, may very likely have been made be¬ 
fore, but I have not met with it. I should be 
glad to know whether the word has been found 
elsewhere in Middle English. 

The word steem, in Bobert of Brunne’s refer¬ 
ence to the poem of Thomas of Brcildoune 
(“ over gestes it has the steem ”), has, I think, 
usually been identified with “ esteem.” It 
seems to be a form of ettvene (of. eem for even), 
voice, vote. 

No plausible etymology has, so far as I know, 
been suggested for the word oliprance, ostenta¬ 
tion, pomp, occuring in the Alliterative Poems, 
in Bobert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, and in 
the Scottish poem of Peebles to the Play, It is 
also given in the Northamptonshire glossaries 
as being still ourrent in the dialect of that 
county. I would suggest, with some diffi¬ 


dence, that it may represent an Old French 
* olitriance , from the proper name Olybrius, 
whioh has given rise in French to other deriva¬ 
tives of cognate meaning. The Anglo-French 
original of the Handlyng Synne has orpraunce, 
but this can soaroely be other than a corrupt 
form. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Prof. 
Skeat, I am strongly convinced that ragman, in 
ragman-roll (whence rigmarole), has no con¬ 
nexion with tile Icelandic ragmenni, “ craven.” 
For one thing, I think ragmenni, if adopted 
into English, would have been spelt with z or 
to, not with g. For another thing, the sense 
“ oraven ” receives no support from any of the 
reoorded uses of the word; and the meaning 
of “ragman-roll” may be accounted for in 
another way. In my childish days, the “ rag¬ 
man ” or itinerant rag-oollector (in Derbyshire 
villages) seldom made any payments in money, 
but gave sweetmeats or small wares in ex¬ 
change for rags. It is not a very unlikely 
supposition that in the thirteenth and succeed¬ 
ing centuries he may have carried with him a 
fortune-telling roll with strings, similar to that 
used in the often-described children’s game of 
“ ragman-roll.” Henoe the use of “ ragman- 
roll ” as a contemptuous name for a document 
with many seals, such as a papal bull; and in this 
sense it was applied by the Scots to the deeds 
of allegiance to Edward I. Langland’s appli¬ 
cation of the word ragman to “the first de¬ 
ceiver of mankind ” seems to me to occasion no 
difficulty. 

The common explanation of the word tryst, 
“a station in hunting,” “a rendezvous,” re¬ 
gards it as a form of trust. This is not perfectly 
satisfactory with regard to the sense; but a 
more formidable objection is that it does not 
account for the very frequent form tristre or 
tristur. What the true etymology may be I 
cannot conjecture; but it is worth while to 
remark that Du Cange gives an example of the 
mediaeval Latin tristra in this sense, taken from 
a document apparently belonging to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lyons. 

Henby Bradley. 


AN IRISH MERMAID. 

Gsteacre, Liverpool: Jaa. 6,1880. 

I notice Mr. Axon’s query of October 5 in 
looking over some back numbers of the 
Academy. An explanation, in part at least, 
of this curious entry in the Ohronicon Scotorum 
is obtained by a reference to the Aided Eehaeh 
mic Mdireda, a tale in “ Lebor na h-Uidhre ” 
(39a), of which an edition (unfortunately 
unknown to me) appeared in the Journal of 
the Boyal Historical and Archaeological Society 
of Ireland for January 1870. The tale shows 
how Eoohaidh mac Mdireda was drowned by 
the magio outflow of Loch n Eohach (Lough 
Neagh) or Lake of Eochaidh, and how Ms 
daughter Li ban resided in her Grianan at the 
bottom of the sea for three hundred years. A 
sentence very interesting for our present purpose 
is at 39b, line 3, from bottom: 

“ Canid si fete notenis aimmtAecAta do be6an mate 
tenli diaragaib hi tea Iteaib.” 

“ And she herself relates her wanderings to 
Be6an son of Innle through his having taken her 
in bis nets.” 

And the poem she reoited on the occasion 
appropriately follows. At the end of this poem 
(h. na H., 40b 5) we have : 

“ Derated dan ainm do liban iarnabaisted (leg. 
baitud) .1. morgen ,i. gete mara.” 

“And a name was given to Liban at her 
baptism, to wit, Murgen, a being of the sea.” 

On the first column of the succeeding page we 
are told how Be6an prevails upon the mermaid 
to be captured in order to relate her story to 
St. Gomgall and the clerics of Bangor. The 


Aided finishes with due solemnity; but one 
sentenoe will suffice us here (h. na H., 41b top): 

“ Bobaist comgall hi ^ isse stem dorat di muirgein 
•i. gete in mara . no muirgeilt ,i. geilt in mara.” 

“ Oomgall baptised her, and this is the mh» he 
gave to her, Murgein, being of the sea. Or 
Muirgeilt, i t., wild-maid of the sea.” 

James Quinn. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. IS, < pa. South Plaoe Institute: 
*' National Life and Thought in Servla and Monte¬ 
negro,” by Mr. J. G. Got ton Minnhln. 

Monday, Jan. is, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration, “ The Lower Limb,” L, by Prof. J. Mar¬ 
shall. 

6 p.m. London Institution: " University Edu¬ 
cation In London," by Sir Philip Magnus. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Old Masters’ 
Exhibition of 1890,” m., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
Tunsday, Jan. 14, 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: An¬ 
niversary Meeting; Election of Ooundl and 
Offloers. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Hongkong and Its 
Trade Connexions,” by Mr. W. Keewlok. 

8.80 p.m. Zoologloal: “ A New Species of Otter 
from the Lower Puooene ol Eppetehetm,” by Mr. 
R. Lydekker; “A Oomplete List of the Sphinges 
and Bombyoes known to ooour on the NUglri Hills 
of Southern India, with Descriptions of new 
Speoies,” by Mr. 8. F. Hampson; “ Some Oranlal 
and Dental Characters of the Domestic Dog,” by 
Prof. Bertram O. A. Windle and Mr. John uun- 
ys; “The Herpetology of the Solomon 
ids,” IV., by Mr. G. A. Bonlenger. 

8 p.m. OivU Engineers: “Beoent Dock Ex¬ 
tensions at Liverpool,” by Mr. George Fosbery 
Lyster. 

Wxdnnsday, Jan. 15, 4 p.m. Royal Institution: De¬ 
monstration, "The Lower Limb," n., by Prof. J. 

MurwhAll, 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Discussion,"London 
Sewerage and Sewage,” by Sir Robert Rawllnson: 
Thubsday, Jan. 16,8 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Sugar Islands of the West,” by Mr. D. Morris. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Old Masters’ 
Exhibition of i89o," IV., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Life History of a remark¬ 
able Uredlne on Jasminum Grandiflora,” by Mr. A. 
Barclay; “ Certain Protective Provisions In some 
Larval British Teleosteans,” by Mr. E. Prinoe. 
Friday, Jan. 17, 11 a.m. Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of Geometrical Teaohing: General Meeting, 
Presidential Address by Prof. Minobln. 

4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “ The 
Lower Limb,” III., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

6 pm. Soolety of Arte: “The Indla-Offloe 
Reoords,” by Mr. F. O. Danvers. 

5 p.m. Pbysloal: “A Carbon Deposit in a 
Blake Telephone Transmitter,” by Mr. F. B. 
Hawes; “Electric Bplaahee,” by Prof. B. P. 
Thompson; “ Galvanometers.” by Prof. W. B. 

. W. E. Sumpner. 


Ayrton, Mr. T. Mather, and Mr. 


80IENOE. 

LEISt’s EARLY ARYAN LAW. 

Alt-Arisehen Jus Gentium. Yon Dr. B. W. 

Leist. (Jena.) 

Jus gentium, according to the Roman legists, 
means the laws which all men agree in ob¬ 
serving. By the jus gentium of the early 
Aryans Prof. Leist means the laws which 
were common to the ancient Indians on the 
one side, and to their kinsmen in ancient 
Greece and Italy on the other. That there 
did exist such an original community of 
customs and institutions between races after¬ 
wards so widely separated, and that traces of 
it may be discovered in their later written 
legislation, seems to be proved, although there 
are differences of opinion as to how far it 
extends. From some expressions let fall by 
the author one gathers that the comparative 
method, as used to ascertain the historical 
evolution of jurisprudence, is still unfamiliar 
in Germany—less familiar, at any rate, than 
in England and France, where it has long 
been popularised by the brilliant researches of 
Sir &. Maine and M, Fustel de Coulanges. Prof. 
Leist’s work has neither the literary charm 
and interest of Ancient Law and its suc¬ 
cessors, nor the classic polish and lucid 
concision of la CitS Antique. A more 
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skilful or a more painstaking writer would 
have reduced the volume to half or a third of 
its present bulk, and increased its usefulness 
inversely in the same proportion. On the 
other hand, the thoroughgoing, though 
clumsy, method of the German secures 
advantages that are wanting to the too rigid 
systematisation of the French historian and 
to the disconnected, not to say chaotic, apergus 
of the English jurist. 

In studying early Greek law, or, rather, 
those immemorially binding and sacred cus¬ 
toms which preceded positive legal enactment, 
and which the Greeks called Themis, Prof. 
Leist draws largely on the indications fur¬ 
nished by Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato’s 
Laws —a circumstance that should make his 
work interesting to every Hellenist. For the 
Italian equivalent of Themis, which is Fas, 
he goes, of course, to the rich literature of 
Homan jurisprudence. Precisely the same 
notion he tells us is represented by the 
Sanskrit word Dharma, and what this covered 
must be learned from the sacred books of the 
Hindus. The author is not himself a San¬ 
skrit scholar; hut his deflciences in this 
respect were, as he informs us, made good by 
the co-operation of his friend Delbriick. For 
the rest, Indian law is here studied, not for its 
own sake, but for the light that it may 
be supposed to shed on the corresponding 
Greek and Homan institutions. By the aid 
of this method we are enabled to put in its 
proper place whatever is isolated and frag¬ 
mentary in the traditions relating to those 
institutions. It would have singularly facili¬ 
tated the reviewer’s task had Prof. Lt-ist 
briefly recapitulated the chief results which 
he claims to have established. I can now 
only mention those by which I have myself 
been most impressed. 

Former writers have dwelt on the import¬ 
ance of kinship, real or supposed, as the sole 
bond of union in early Aryan societies, each 
family exercising a repellent influence on the 
rest of mankind. Our author shows from 
Hindu and Greek sources that hospitality to 
strangers and suppliants was one of the 
primary duties of the Aryan householder, 
whose humanity in this respect he rather 
bitterly contrasts with the treatment now 
meted out to German travellers in France. 
Within the family itself he dwells much on 
the dignified position of the wife, who appears 
in his pages as almost her husband’s equal. 
The Homan patria potestas, which placed her 
in the position of a daughter, he describes as 
a later transformation or deformation of the 
primitive conjugal relations. On the other 
hand, he repeatedly insists on the entire 
absence of any evidence tending to show that 
the so-called " Mutterrecht” or matriarchate 
—in other words, the supremacy of the 
mother—ever prevailed in Aryan households. 
Here he finds himself in opposition to his “ old 
friend Bachofen,” to whom Prof. Karl Pearson 
recently ref erred, with characteristicdogmatism, 
as having proved his case. The whole ques¬ 
tion ought to interest English newspaper 
readers, as to it they are partly indebted for 
the correspondence which raged little more 
than a year ago in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph on the problem, “Is Marriage a 
Failure ? ” It is true that of those who took 
part in the controversy probably not one in 
a thousand had ever heard of Bachofen; 


nevertheless, its connexion with his specula¬ 
tions may be traced through a very few links. 
For the whole discussion was avowedly pro¬ 
voked by Mrs. Mona Caird’s famous article in 
the Westminster Review. This was based on 
Prof. Karl Pearson’s Ethic of Freethought, 
which, again, in the historical part of the 
chapters on the sex-relations repeats the views 
of Bachofen and his school. As regards the 
historical question, Prof. Leist’s opinion 
must, from his intimate acquaintance with 
the evidence, carry great weight; but, in 
describing Bachofen’s assertion that the 
Erinyes belonged not to both parents, but to 
the mother only, as “entirely foreign to 
Graeco-Italian antiquity ” (p. 227), he seems 
to forget that, according to the Odyssey 
(Book xi. 280), Oedipus was pursued by the 
Erinyes of Epicaste only, not of Laius, 
although it was the latter, not the former, 
whom he had slain. 

The pages in which Prof. Leist traces the 
process by which murder came to be regarded 
as a crime seem to me the most important and 
original part of his work. To the early 
Aryans the slaying of father or mother was 
at first the only inexpiable form of homicide. 
The death of any other fellow-creature might 
be justified by the exigencies of self-defence; 
the pollution incurred might be washed out 
by oeremonial purifications; the vengeance of 
kinsmen might be averted by payment of 
damages. In the case of a parent no excuse 
was admissible, no atonement possible. But 
neither could the community interfere to 
exact retribution in this any more than in 
any other blood-feud. Apparently the guilty 
son, as nearest of kin to the deceased, was 
expected to punish himself by a cruel death 
if he would escape from a worse fate in the 
next world. But in time cases presented 
themselves of which the story of Orestes 
is a type—cases in which the slaying 
of a parent seemed not only justifiable, 
but obligatory. Then the law-courts would 
intervene to decide on the validity of the 
accused person’s plea, thus drawing all 
cases of parenticide within their jurisdiction. 
"We know from the famous trial represented 
on the shield of Achilles that ordinary homi¬ 
cides might indirectly be brought under the 
oognizance of a public tribunal by its arbitra¬ 
tion being invoked on the side issue of whether 
damages had or had not been paid to the kins¬ 
men of the deceased. Thus two separate 
lines of development led up to the creation of 
a criminal judicature. And to these, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Leist, must be added a process of 
generalisation by which the notion of parenti¬ 
cide was so extended as to embrace every 
species of unjustifiable homicide. Only in 
Greece and Italy the mode of generalisation 
was different from what it was in India, and 
the difference is characteristic. In the West 
the notion of sanctity as attaching to human 
life spread through the various degrees of 
blood relationship until it embraced all 
citizens; whereas in India, under sacerdotal 
influence, it was extended from the father to 
the teacher, from the teacher to any man of 
learning, from the learned to the whole Brah¬ 
min caste (p. 323). 

The Hindu mind has, Prof. Leist tells us, 
never outgrown that stage of jural evolution 
represented by the notion of Dharma, Themis, 
or Fas. It has never learned to look on law 


as a creation of the common will acting for 
the common weal. And this is because Hindu 
society did not pass through the indispensable 
stage of the Polis, or city-state, but remained 
in the rudimentary form of village-communi¬ 
ties, aggregated into great military monar¬ 
chies, “probably under Semitic influence,” 
on whose governments the village folk looked 
with distrust and dislike (p. 354). 

Prof. Leist disclaims the name of compara¬ 
tive jurisprudence for his science, otherwise I 
should have cited these profound and striking 
ideas as luminous examples of what such a 
science may teach. 

Alfred W. Bjsnn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME OLD AND PROVINCIAL PLANT-NAME8. 

Carlisle: Deo.*8,1889. 

I have for a decade past been occupied during 
my leisure hours in the study of this subject, 
and have accumulated a considerable store of 
material. The object of these notes is to 
throw some light on names found in the 
works of Earle, Prior, Britten and Holland, 
and other students of plant-names. 

Pod-thistle is given in the Northampton¬ 
shire Glossaries as the name of the stemlesa 
thistle (Carduus acaulie, L). Mr. Britten takes 
exception to this, and suggests that some other 
species is intended—why I know not. The 
Glossaries are right; for when I resided in 
Northamptonshire the people at Brackley 
(where C. acaulie grows plentifully) always 
spoke of the stemless thistle as the “ pod- 
thistle.” It may be derived from (1) a broad 
or open pronunciation of the word pad, a path 
(AS. pafS and pa' 5), like poppy from papig 
{Papaver ), and so be the equivalent of the 
German Wegdistd —the thistle of the path or 
wayside; or (2) pod may be the provincial 
term asplied to what is bulging or protuberant 
(like a pot), and thus refer to the large, swollen 
or pot-shaped flower-heads. 

Bedagrage is given by Earle {vide Wright) 
in a trilingual vocabulary of plant-names 
belonging to the thirteenth century. It stands 
without note or comment thus: “ Bedagrage, 
Spina alba, wit J>om H {English Plant-Names, 
p. 48). The glosses are dear enough, and we 
still retain the name “whitethorn” as the 
local equivalent of hawthorn {Crataegus 
Oxyacantha, L.) in Sussex, Devonshire, and else¬ 
where. No one, not even the ingenious Prior, 
though he wrote an explanation of Albes- 
pyne, has attemped, so far as I know, to throw 
light on the foregoing collocation, or on the 
meaning of Bedagrage. Mr. Mowat’s note on 
Bedegar {Sinonoma Bartholomei, p. 12) indudes 
the foiegoing gloss, and a reference to Bay 
(1677), who in turn quotes Lobelius; but all 
their ideas are centered on the curious growth 
on the rose caused by an insect, and no light is 
afforded us respecting the connexion between 
“Bedagrage” and Spina alba. We must go 
bade to the period which lies between the 
appearance of the trilingual glossary and that 
of Gerardo’s Herbal to find a due. Fuchs tells 
us, for example, that the lady’s thistle 
{Carduus Marianus, L.) is called Spina alba, 
whereon another old writer remarks: 

Fuchsias Spinae albae unum genus, putat 
Oarduum ilium Beatae Mariae. Italia herbs dd 
lacte [cp. our Milk Thistle], quam alii Leucacautham 
Dioso. putant, &o. Carduus Sanctae Mariae. 

Our next quotation solves the difficulty, and, as 
John Bauhin has indicated, shows how con¬ 
fusion was introduced. Eucharius (a.d. 1533) 
has: 

Bedegar, Spina alba, Carduus S. mariae, labrum 
Veneris, Ohamaeleon, Mergen [i.e., Marlen] distel, 
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Sehedistel [=sea-thistle, Bryngium maritimum, L., 
and Orithmum maritimum, L., have both borne this 
name], Unser Fra wen disteL 
Thus we see that “ Bedegar ” was glossed by 
Spina alba and Spina alba by “ whitethorn.” 
From Camerarius (in Horto, p. 35) we learn that 
the Arabia term was Bogdaguar (see, Bauhin, De 
Plantis, pp. 50-53). If now we turn to Gerarde 
we find some further confirmation of our 
position: 

"The apongie balls which are found upon the 
branches [of the rose] are most aptly and properly 
called Spongiolae tylvatris Rosas, the little sponges 
of the wilde rose. The shops mistake It by the 
name of Bedeguar ; for Bedeguar among the 
Arabians is a kind of thistle, which is called in 
Greeks 'Ainwffa Ktvica — that is to say, Spina alba 
the white thistle, not the white thorne, though the 
word doe import so much ” (Ger. Rmas., 1271). 

It is curious that Mr. Mowat ( Alphita , p. 22) 
does not seem to see how this quotation (part 
only of which he gives) explains the trilingual 
gloss which he oopied in Sinonoma Barth, (p. 
12). We have now to ask: What is Bedeguar, 
Bedagrage, or Bogdegnar P I have never seen 
any attempted etymology; but I think there is 
little difficulty about it when we remember that 
it is not a spongy mass, but a sharp, spinous 

J riant which is referred to. In the Semitic 
anguages we have a root ddquar, ddkar, or 
debar, meaning “to stab,” "pierce,” "bore 
through” (with which we may compare the 
word " dagger ” and its cognates, though 
etymologically distinct perhaps). From this 
root we obtain in Hebrew the names Deker or 
Btndeker (1 Kings iv. 9) and Bidegar or Bidkar 
(2 Kings ix. 25), "tie stabber.” We may, 
therefore, conclude that "Bedeguar” is the 
plant which pricks, and thus corresponds with 
Spina alba and whitethorn. 

Camel’s Straw.— This name is given by 
Britten as occurring in Lyte’s Herbal for the 
oommon rush ( Juncut communis, Mey.). No 
explanation is offered, but it is well known that 
Lyte frequently perpetuates old German and 
other foreign terms. Now, in Buellius’s 
edition of Diosoorides (1543) we read: 

“Odoratus juncus in Africa & Arabia nasdtur. 
2xoT»r (Sehoimtu) Greeds didtur [including all the 
species], Juncus odoratus et rotundus Latinis. 
Cameleshew [“Cammels hew" in the index] 
Germania. Gallia paieture de chamealux 
[“chameaulx” in the index], hoc est, pastum 
Uameloium nominator.” 

We thus see that the name “ camel’s hay ” or 
" food ” was given to some spedes of rush, and 
hence its retention by Lyte. 

Sistra. —Prior gives this name from the 
Grete Herbal], but offers no explanation. “ Sis- 
tra is dyll, some call it Meu, but that is not 
so.” Britten is incorrect therefore in saying 
that Turner invented the name Meu. Turner 
himself asserts that it already bore that name 
among the apothecaries. What then is Sistra ? 
Buell ins (1593, i.e., five years before Tamer’s 
Homes of Herbes) says: 

“ Graeds Mijor, Meu sen Mstn Latinis, Germania 
Bbsrumrts, Gallia vulgo Fsnieuhu tortvosus dldter; 
spud Allobroges montanos, Citraeh." 

We thus infer that Sistra is the same as Citraeh. 
Now it seems from the Grete Herball that 
Sistra or Citraoh had been oonfused with 
Meum, and we therefore have to ask what this 
plant oould be. In Alphita we read (p. 39) 
" Citrat herba est similis capillo veneris sed 
habet folia longiora.” On this Mr. Mowat 
remarks: "Matth. Silv. c. dix, Cetaraoh id 
est Citrac.” Thus the fern Ceterach had been 
oonfused with the umbels “ dyll ” and Meum. 
The name has undergone many ohanges in 
orthography—Sistra, Citraoh, Citrac, Citrat, 
Ceterach—but it is tile same word throughout. 
We can now come back to Prior, who says 
" Cetaraoh, aooording to On Cange, is from an 
Arabic word.” We thus eventually revert to 


a Semitic root Chdtser (or Khadira, Arabio, of. 
Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon), meaning 
to be green, sprout forth, or blossom, whenoe 
Chatsir, grass and herbs, with which we may 
further oompare the words derived from the 
softened root zdhar. 

Farther examples must be reserved for 
another oooasion. 

Hilderic Friend. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-atreet, on 
Friday next, January 17. At the morning sitting 
(11 a.m.), the reports of the council and 
committees will be presented, and new officers 
and members will be elected. At the afternoon 
sitting (2 p.m.), the following papers will be 
read ; " A New Treatment of the Hyperbola,” 
by the Bev. Dr. C. Taylor; “ The Teaching of 
Trigonometry,” by Mr. G. Heppel; " Some 
Geometrical Theorems,” by Mr. E. M. Langley; 
and " Statics and Geometry,” by the president. 
Prof. Minchin. 

The seventy-second anniversity of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers occurred on. 
Thursday in last week, when a revised list of the 
members of all classes Bhowed that the numbers 
now on the books amounted to 5804, repre¬ 
senting an increase of more than three per cent, 
in the past twelve months. 

The Journal of Microscopy has been greatly 
enlarged, owing to its amalgamation with the 
Wesley Naturalist, which has for the post three 
years been the recognised organ of the Wesley 
Scientific Society. The current issue contains a 
paper on " Sea Urchins,” by Mr. Swainson, 
and another on “ the Bomance of Scienoe,” by 
the Bev. Hilderic Friend. 

The Geological Society of France has decided 
to issue a new quarterly publication to be 
entitled Mdnoires de Paleontologie. Arrange¬ 
ments have already been made for the appear¬ 
ance of several important memoirs, mostly on 
the fossils of specuu localities. 

Under the title of L’Anthropologic, a new 
French serial will be published at intervals of 
two months. This will take the place of the 
three publications known as the MatMaux pour 
I’Histoire de VHomme, Revue cC Ethnographic, and 
Revue d’Anthropologic. The new work will be 
conducted by the editors of the three defunct 
journals, viz., M. Cartailhao, Dr. Hamy, and 
Prof. Topinard. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. J. B. Istas, of Louvain, has in the press 
a complete translation, with copious extracts 
from the various commentaries, of the I-H, by 
Prof, de Harlez. The I-li is the old ceremonial 
of Ohina, and the only one of the great Kings 
which has never been translated. 

Prof, de Harlez is also preparing a version 
of the chief philosophical works of the Chinese 
school which bears the name of Sing-li, or 
" system of nature,” to which belong the 
celebrated thinkers Tcheou-tze, Tcheng-tze, 
Tcfaang-tze, Yang-tze, Shao-tze, &o. 

Messrs. Trubner have just issued the long 
expected Arabio Dictionary of Prof. H. An¬ 
thony Salmon^. It consists of two volumes: 
(1) Arabio-English ; and (2) English-Arabio. 
And though the former contains 1254 pages, 
and the latter only 179, both alike show the 
novel principles of arrangement which the 
author has adopted to economise space, 
without sacrificing clearness or facility of 
reference. Briefly stated, his method is—not 
to attempt to include all derivative formations 
in alphabetical order, but to give only the 


roots, referring the reader for the characteristic 
modifications to a table, which is printed twice. 
So again, under the English words, the 
Arabio equivalents are not repeated, but 
references are riven to the page and line where 
they occur in the Arabio volume. We must be 
content now to state that the work seems to be 
excellently printed. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Jaws’ Collbob Litbrabt Society. — (Sunday, 
January S.) 

Da. M. Fribslanbsb, principal of the oollege, in 
the chair.—Mr. James HecksCher delivered a 
lecture on the life and works of the great lexico¬ 
grapher of Germany, Dr. Daniel Sanders, of 
Altstrelitz. The lecturer reviewed all the literary 
work of Dr. Sanders, prominenoe being given to 
his great German Dictionary, his Frsmdtcortsrbueh, 
and Brganmngstcorterbueh. Prof. Hugo von Meltze 
called these works the three oolossi upon which 
the most modern German philology is based up to 
the present, Grimm’s grandly conceived German 
Dictionary, begun in 1859, being still a torso. 
Mr. Heckscher next alluded to the exoellence of 
Sanders’s Wortsrbueh dm Hauptsshteisrighsitsn in 
dtr deutsehsn Spraehs, of which the nineteenth edi¬ 
tion appeared last year. Passing then to his 
Spraehoriefe and bis 8praehsehatz, he afterwards 
reviewed his admirable works on German 
synonyms. The second part of the lecture was 
devoted to Sanders’s poetical works, his transla¬ 
tions of Biblical, Greek, and Boman writers, in 
which the sweetness and euphony of the German 
language, faithfully reflecting the original, are of 
special merit. The number of the lexicographical 
and grammatical works of Sanders is twenty-nine, 
that of other works eleven ; and among these 
a prominent plaoe must be given to his 
History of the German Language and Literature, 
and his History of Modem Greek Literature 
published jointly with M. Bangab5, of Athens. 
The septuagenarian—Dr. Sanders was bom on 
November 2, 1819—is still hard at work. A 
poetical work from his pen will shortly appear 
under the title Fur die frShliehe Jugend; and for 
the last three years he has published in Hamburg a 
monthly periodical, Zeitsehriftfurdiedsutsehe Spraehs, 
which, like all his writings, combines profundity 
with practical erudition. In fact, be scientifically 
popularises science. The lecturer concluded by 
saying that, even it Dr. Sanders had written nothing 
but his grand German dictionary, he would have 
erected for himself an everlasting monument.— 
Mr. Lewis Emanuel and Dr. Hermann Adler, 
opened a discussion at the end of the lecture by 
dwelling upon the merits of Dr. Sanders’s 
literary achievements, which were of immense 
value to the science of philology.—Dr Friedlander 
likewise emphasised the services rendered by Dr. 
Sanders. 


Abistotbliam Society.— ( Monday, January 6.) 

Shadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. B. E. Mitcheson read a paper on 
" Practical Certainty the Highest Certainty." 
That to be oertain is no more than to have the 
courage of our opinions is at the root of Slant’s 
philosophy. Greater or less certainty is measured 
by the gravity of the interest which we are willing 
to stake upon it, just as Kant says of pragmatic 
or contingent belief that its best test is a bet. 
Other forms of belief, distinguished from pragmatic 
belief by Kant, are the same in kind. This he 

{ iracticauy admits of all but mathematical know- 
edge. Judgments dealing, with the facts of 
nature and the laws derived from their observation 
are empirical and not necessary; and the cate¬ 
gories which make suoh judgments possible are 
applicable only to possible experience, and do not 
justify the anticipation of its existence. He agrees 
with Hume that the principle of causality rests on 
no a priori necessity, but on a kind of subjective 
necessity arising from its general usefulness in 
experience. He differs from him in insisting on 
its necessity when referred to a possible experi¬ 
ence ; but without the anticipation of the existence 
of such experience nect,ei<y h m meaning. 
What of the a priori synthetical judgments ut 
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mathematics? Their possibility depends on the 
pure intuition of space and time, the universal 
conditions under which the manifold of sense 
becomes an object. The argument requires that 
we should have a priori intuition of the object 
itself, for the a priori character of the conditions 
means only tbeir universality within experience. 
The principles of mathematics are thus regulative, 
not constitutive. In the ideas of reason Kant only 
professes to give regulative principles. The 
highest of them are, however, morally certain, 
for the Hbsolute imperativeness of moral laws 
makes us postulate a moral governor of the world. 
But this imperativeness means only that we are 
com pel lid to act upon them. This is all we mean 
by the highest certainty; and if we speculate on 
the possibility of higher intelligences the greater 
certainty of their knowledge would be shown in 
greater immediacy of action.—A discussion 
followed. 


FINE ART. 

THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 
i. 

Thebe is, by comparison with the shows of 
former years, no diminution in the variety of 
attractions provided by the Boyal Academy at 
this its twenty-first winter exhibition, no 
abatement in the supply of piotures of the 
first rank, new, at any rate, to the present 
generation. We naturally deplore that this 
year, as last, not a single Italian picture graces 
the walls of Burlington House; but we must 
applaud the decision of the Academicians to 
show nothing of this class of inferior quality, 
where so many masterpieces of the first rank 
have been seen during the last twenty years. 
If the art-history of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is for the present no more 
to be illustrated and developed by the exhibi¬ 
tion of works of the profoundly interesting 
class which have, from time to time, found a 
home in the Fourth Gallery—there providing 
us with many a difficult and fascinating 
problem to solve—ample compensation is now, 
as last winter, afforded in other directions in 
whioh further exploration is not less necessary. 

The exhibition may be said to be divided into 
four—or, perhaps, we might say five—distinct 
sections: of which one contains an interesting 
and already much discussed series of Spanish 
pictures; the second a singularly ohoioe 
gathering of Flemish and Dutch works; the 
third a series of historical portraits of the 
seventeenth century by Daniel Mytens, and 
some contemporary Anonimi of a Dutch school 
other than his—these being contributed 
entirely by the Marquis of Bristol and the 
Earl of Suffolk; the fourth a collection, not 
less charming than its forerunners, of English 
works of the last and the present century. 
This last division contains a separate section 
entirely devoted to the glorification—a tardy, 
but a complete one—of Alfred Stevens, the 
sculptor, painter, draughtsman, and decorator, 
whose genius would have attained a completer 
development, and received an ampler recog¬ 
nition during his lifetime, had he worked in 
the Florence of the sixteenth century instead 
of in the London of the nineteenth. 

Among the Spanish pictures, the first place, 
both for size and interest, must be aocorded to 
the great “ Venus and Cupid,” by Velasquez, 
which comes to us from Mr. R. A. Morritt’s col¬ 
lection at Rokeby; a work which, although well- 
known by repute, and quite recently engraved 
in Herr Carl Justi’s exhaustive biography of 
the artist, has not, so far as I am aware, 
been previously exhibited in any public 
gallery. According to Herr Justi it remained 
in the Boyal Spanish collection until the end of 
the seventeenth century, passing thence into 
the collections of the Duke of Alba and of 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace, successively, and 


finally, after some intermediate vicissitudes, 
into that of its present owner. The goddess— 
if we must follow Velasquez in so styling this 
well-built and bien cambric Andalusian damsel— 
lies with her back to the spectator in a grace¬ 
ful attitude, reposing on loosely cast draperies 
of bluish-grey and white, and gazing indolently 
into a hand-mirror which is held up to her 
gaze by a robust and naturalistic Cupid 
furnished with wings, and wearing only a 
tiny blue scarf. Overhanging the whole are 
draperies of that peculiar lie de vin colour 
which the painter so much affects, while a 
paler variety of the same tint is repeated in 
a ribbon loosely cast over the ebony-framed 
mirror. As a study of the nude—a glorified 
naturalistic acadimie carried out on a large 
scale, and finished with extraordinary breadth 
and thoroughness—the picture is remarkable 
even among the works of Velasquez, besides 
being practically unique in the Spanish art of 
the time. Parts of the canvas, whioh is on 
the whole fresh and well-preserved, must have 
suffered much injury; for the averted head of 
Venus is so empty, and so poor even in 
handling, that it cannot have been left thus by 
the masterly Sevillan, while the modelling of 
the left shoulder appears by contrast with the 
rest of the nndrapied form empty and insuffi¬ 
cient. With these exceptions the painting, in 
a full even light, of the flesh is of extraordinary 
unity and force, lacking, of course, the golden 
transparency of the Venetians, but showing an 
elasticity in the rendering of the firm, muscular 
tissues under the Bkin which even they hardly 
attained. Velasquez revels naturally in such 
technical difficulties as the suggestion of the 
head reflected in the mirror, the wings of the 
Cupid, and the tangle of light muslin draperies 
lying in a heap between the goddess and the 
wall. The general tone is of such strength 
that it crushes all that is placed beside it—even 
the master’s own works. Here, however, 
praise may well abate; for the “ Venus 
and Cupid,” with all the incomparable 
mastery of execution revealed by oertain 
portions, shows very (dearly the limits 
of Velasquez’s genius. Of a personal 
conception of the subject, going beyond and 
really focussing into an organic whole the 
living models and the artistic properties skil¬ 
fully arranged by the painter, there is here— 
even if we accept his naturalistic standpoint— 
hardly a question. Think, by comparison, 
with how exquisite a grace Correggio presents 
his own re-creation of similar subjects in pio¬ 
tures such as the “ Antiope,” the “ Leda,” or the 
“Danaii”; how far from the common-plaoes 
of the dressing-room is Giorgione’s beauti¬ 
ful Venus at the Dresden Gallery, in whioh 
the true Venetian voluptuousness and vitality 
are combined with an almost olassic beauty. 
Of all these supreme masters, Titian comes 
nearest to earth in his famous “ Venus of the 
Tribune,” which is so nearly a portrait of the 
fair Eleonore, Duchess of Urbino; but even 
here the amorous glow whioh gives colour to 
the work is of a higher and stronger, and yet 
a less personal, order than that unimpassioned 
sensuousness whioh peeps forth from the admir¬ 
able study of Velasquez. Next come a whole 
series of portraits by the same great master, 
whioh are of high interest, though none perhaps 
attains the level upon which stand—to leave 
out of the question the Madrid masterpieces— 
suoh well-known works as the ‘‘Infante 
Marguerite” of the Louvre, our own smaller 
“Philip IV,,” the splendid “Juan Mateos” 
of Dresden, the unfinished head at Munich, 
the “Leo X." of the Doria Palace, or the 
painter’s own portrait at the Capitol. The 
portrait of Philip’s consort, the young Queen 
Maria Anna of Austria, lent by Sir Clare 
Ford, is an uninviting performance—clearly 
an atelier replioa, or copy of an original of 


which much better repetitions are known. 
The splendid full-length of “ Admiral Adrian 
Pulido Pareja,” contributed by the Duke of 
Bedford, appears to be an original repetition of 
the great work whioh still remains in Spain in 
the possession of the Duke of Arcos. Another 
representation of the same personage, in simpler 
and more sombre attire, is at Longford Castle, 
and was seen at Burlington House when the 
famous “ Ambassadors ” and “ Erasmus ” of 
Holbein, from the same collection, were 
exhibited. The present example shows such 
splendour of sombre colour, suoh vivacity and 
strength in the rendering of the details of the 
dress, that we cannot believe that another than 
Velasquez had originally ahand in its execution. 
The powerful head—characterised by the ardour 
of the warrior with an infusion of that cold 
restrained ferocity peculiar to the Spaniard— 
may have been tampered with at the time when 
some inferior and later painter put in the 
background, showing a naval engagement half 
veiled by a falling curtain, and to the left of 
the foreground an escutcheon with a posthumous 
inscription. The portrait of the Infant, “Don 
Balthasar Carlos,” from Manchester House, 
shows him as a baby, dad in a frock of pale grey 
satin, richly embroidered with silver, maintain¬ 
ing with difficulty his equilibrium, as he stands 
framed in a curtain of green and gold. The 
faoe of the baby-boy is painted with exquisite 
delicacy, and recalls, though it is far from 
equalling, the already cited “ Infante Marguer¬ 
ite ” of the Louvre. The present is the only 
known example of exactly the type and colour- 
scheme described; the far more beautiful 
Castle Howard likeness of the prince—onoe 
called a “ Prince of Parma,” and attributed to 
Correggio—showing a much richer and an 
entirely different chord of harmony. The 
green hanging may possibly be pupil’s work. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s “Portrait of a 
Lady,” from Chiswick, manifestly represents 
the same fasoinating and yet in a way 
repellent Spanish woman who appears in that 
masterpieoe, the “Femme & l’Bventail,” owned 
by Sir Richard Wallace, and recently seen here; 
but it is by no means a repetition of that work. 
On the contrary, it may have been a first 
sketoh or design for it, carried far and then 
abandoned; for the head alone, with its burn¬ 
ing, enigmatical eyes, is identical in both 
versions, while the dress in the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s sketch is brown, and of richer fashion 
than the plain grey and black robe of Sir 
Riohard Wallace’s larger and more finished 
portrait. From Buckingham Palace comes a 
full-length of “ Don Balthasar Carlos,” at the 
age of about fourteen years, wearing splendid 
gala half-armour and a rich costume, while his 
uniformly crimson-hued surroundings are of 
unusual richness. This is said to be the picture 
despatched by the Spanish to the English 
royal house in 1639, when a matrimonial 
alliance between the two courts was again 
in the air. Such a picture is indeed distinctly 
mentioned in the catalogue of Charles I.’s 
collection. It is stated that the present 
example was, not very long since, found rolled 
up at Windsor, and thence transferred 
to Buckingham Palace. However this 
may be, the painting, with all its richness 
of colour, lacks the supreme derision and the 
strength of tone whioh mark the work of 
Valasquez himself. From the atelier of Philip’s 
court-painter the oanvaa undoubtedly comes, and 
some touches of the master it may have; but it 
cannot on the whole take higher rank than that 
of a good studio-piece painted under the eye of 
the master. The two large sketches from the 
collections of Sir Richard Wallace and the 
Duke of Westminster respectively, both of them 
showing the young Don Balthasar Carlos riding 
a sturdy pony in the court manege, but with 
backgrounds differing altogether from each 
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other in design, are in my opinion both un¬ 
doubted originals; although the one and the 
other—and especially the Duke of West¬ 
minster’s version—have since the opening of 
this exhibition been doubted by some competent 
critics. The finer and more typical perform¬ 
ance, so far as regards the equestrian portrait 
of the yonng prince, is the picture from 
Manchester House, which is somewhat smaller 
and, as to its background, in a far less advanced 
state than its rival. This last is painted in 
broadly and hastily in semi - transparent 
colours, with figures barely indicated. In the 
more elaborate version coming from Grosvenor 
House there appears in the middle distance the 
great Conde-Duque Olivarez himself, officiat¬ 
ing apparently as master of horse, while in a 
balcony in the farther distance are figures 
which nave been identified as those of the king 
and queen watching the equestrian perform¬ 
ances of their little boy. This background is 
painted in with a swiftness and masterly 
dexterity of tonoh which no copyist or pupil— 
beit Juan Bautista del Mazo himself, whose name 
has been brought forward in connexion with 
the work—could well emulate. Besides which 
a sketch of this character is precisely the kind 
of pa in t in g which a pupil would not copy, save 
as an exercise, and of whioh a copy would 
hardly be required. Moreover, no other version 
of the present pioture exactly similar in design 
is known to exist. What the imitative art of 
this same Juan Bautista del Mazo amounted 
to, when he was left to his own devices, is well- 
shown in the interesting but, notwithstanding 
its Telasquez-like technique, decidedly inferior 
portrait of the widowed Queen Maria Anna of 
Austria, painted some years after the death of 
Mazo's great master. 

The lovers of Murillo’s so-called sacred 
art will admire the two, in their 
ways first-rate, examples which come from 
Lord Bothsohild’s collection. The one is the 
famous “ Good Shepherd”—perhaps the best of 
a very numerous family of similar pieces, and 
certainly beautiful, so far as anything so flimsy 
and insincere in sentiment can be beautiful: 
the head is very fine in draughtsmanship, but 
the sheep are feeble and far from convincing. 
To another and apparently an earlier manner, 
marked by less of the deliberately cloudy and 
vaporous, is the “ Virgin and Ohild," also 
empty in sentiment, but remarkable for the 
boldness with which the superabundant 
draperies—mainly of that bottle-green peculiar 
to Murillo—are cast. In strong contrast with 
the art of his two great contemporaries stands 
forth that of the not less truly Spanish 
Zurbaran, whose work, notwithstanding a cer¬ 
tain element of monotonous persistency, 
derives an intense force, a convincing authority, 
from the glow of fervid unquestioning piety 
whioh pervades all his conceptions of sacred 
personages and sacred scenes. Lord Heytesbury 
sends two large full-lengths of Church-Fathers, 
“ St Benedict ” and “ St. Jerome,” which 
perhaps exemplify some of Zurbaran’s defects 
—among them the rigid perpendicular fold of 
his draperies, and their metallic quality—more 
strongly than they bring out his cbaracteristio 
merits. These qualities lend a unique charm 
of unconscious naivete and perfect sincerity, 
such as we might expect to find rather in 
works of the fourteenth and fifteenth than in 
those of the seventeenth century, to three 
single figures of saints of smaller dimensions, 
“St Andrew,” “St. Thomas,”aud“.St. Cyril,” 
all contributed by the Duke of Sutherland. 
Especially the “ St. Thomas ”—a white-robed 
figure wearing a black hat—and the “ St. Cyril ” 
—wearing also robes of black and white, but of 
different fashion, and shown gazing upwards 
in an attitude of fervent prayer—are thoroughly 
characteristic of what is rarest and strongest 
in the master’s peculiar individuality. 


Flanders holds its own well between Spain 
on the one hand and Holland on the other, 
although its masters are represented by but 
very few specimens. There are few finer 
Vandyoks, in that second Flemish manner, 
which was perhaps the painter’s finest, than 
the Duke of Sutherland’s beautiful so-called 
“ Portrait of au Artist,” which, from its 
aspect, should represent rather an aristocratic 
dilettante or dabbler in science. Consummate 
drawing, courting rather than avoiding difficul¬ 
ties, and composition of balanced excellence, are 
here employed in the servioe of a conception of 
great pathos and of a truth which is coloured, 
but not obliterated, by the artist’s engaging per¬ 
sonality. Worthy to be mentioned with this is 
the same painter's " Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel,” showing a half-figure of the great 
oolleotor gazing at a precious medallion whioh 
he holds in ms hand. It represents him at 
a muoh earlier age than the Duke of Norfolk’s 
famous example, in whioh he is portrayed 
with one of his grandsons; and it is more 
rapid if less solid in execution than that 
noble work. The landscape background is 
brushed in with a force and sureness of effect 
which almost suggests Bubens. We need do 
no more than mention here the latter master’s 
superb, yet not altogether attractive, colour- 
study, “The Daughter of Herodias, with the 
Head of St. John the Baptist,” whioh comes 
from Castle Howard. A curious puzzle is 
provided by the masterly portrait of “John, 
Count of Nassau - Dillent.- urg,” ascribed, 
manifestly in error, to Vandyok. The martial, 
somewhat self-assertive, yet noble personage 
who here appears, almost fronting the 
spectator, wearing elaborately engraved half¬ 
armour, is conceived in a fashion totally at 
variance with that of the gentle Antwerper; 
the opaque flesh-painting, the blackish-grey 
half-tones and shadows of the consummately 
well-drawn head are not his; the singularly- 
aoourate rendering of the costume lacks the 
subtle oharm of colour whioh he would have 
known how to impart to it. After carefully 
passing in review the contemporary Flemings 
who oould not have painted the pioture, I put 
forward the suggestion, though with some 
hesitation, that it may be by Caspar de Grayer, 
the Antwerp artist who, after Bubens and 
Vandyok, may be considered to have occupied 
the foremost place in the eyes of his contem¬ 
poraries, but who is now more widely known 
as the painter of important altar-pieces and 
vast ecclesiastical machines than as a portrait- 
painter. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Sports and Arts Exhibition will open at 
the Grosvenor Gallery on this day week, Satur¬ 
day, January 18. We understand that very 
representative collections have been brought 
together of the work both of Sir Edwin Land¬ 
seer and of Stubbs. 

Thebe will be on view next week at the 
Burlington. Fine Arts Club a collection of 
drawings in water-colour and in black-and- 
white by the late Spencer Vinoent. Admission 
may be obtained, on the introduction of a 
member, daily between 10 a.m. and 4 p.in., and 
on Thursdays also from 8 to 11 p.m. 

Pbof. Beginald Stuart Poole’s oourse of 
lectures at University College, London, during 
the coming term will be devoted to British and 
English archaeology; and each lecture will be 
followed by a demonstration on the following 
day in the galleries of the British Museum. 
The professor himself will deliver the inaugural 
lecture of the course on Wednesday next, 
January 15; and, later on, a lecture on “ The 
Place of Coins in the History of Britain.” At 


his invitation, the following subjects will be 
treated by specialists: “ Iberio, Celtic, Boman, 
English, and Danish Britain,” in three 
leotures by Prof. Boyd Dawkins; “The 
Mediaeval House,” by Prof. Roger Smith, 
illustrated by a visit to Mrs. Pullan’s house in 
Melbury-road; ‘‘Illuminated Manuscripts,” by 
Mr. T. Matesdorf; “The Monastery in 
Mediaeval England,” two lectures by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett. The leotures are open 
to the public without payment or ticket; for 
the demonstrations a fee of one guinea is 
charged. Prof. Poole hopes also to give another 
course of twelve lessons on “Classical Art, 
Vases, Sculpture, and Coins” at the British 
Museum, and the Museum of Casts, South 
Kensington. 

THE STAGE. 

“a midsummer night’s dream” at the 

GLOBE. 

Mb. F. R. Benson’s company has for the 
last few years been known as one of but two 
or three travelling companies devoted wholly 
to what is called “legitimate” work. Mr. 
Edward Compton and, of late, Miss Kate 
Vaughan have taken about the provinces 
troops of actors devoted to much the same 
service; save that their efforts, while confined 
to the “ legitimate,” are yet more narrowly 
confined, we believe, to comedy. Mr. Benson 
—whose success as an amateur at Oxford is 
probably responsible for his subsequent choice 
of the profession of the stage—has made it his 
especial business to play Shakspere in the 
provinces; and, for our own part, we are 
inclined to put it to his credit that he has 
relied mainly upon what was at all events 
meant to be an intelligent and worthy inter¬ 
pretation of the plays, and has given to 
“spectaole” a quite secondary place. With 
his appearance at the Globe Theatre, things 
are changed a little. The performance, no 
doubt, has been rendered more generally at¬ 
tractive ; but we are not now seeing Mr. 
Benson and his comrades quite as they are 
accustomed to be beheld in the provinces. In 
that respect his experiment differs from that 
which Mr. Edward Compton made at the 
Strand, three or four years ago, when he pro¬ 
duced not only the plays, but likewise exactly 
the performers, he was accustomed to produce 
in the country. Not that I would grumble for 
a moment at the opportunity which Mr. Benson 
affords me of seeing Miss Kate Rorke—whom 
the provinces know not—in a performance 
that is at least eminently picturesque. Not 
that I would grumble at that measure of 
spectacle whioh Mr. Benson—as a concession, 
it may be, to the weaker brethren—has 
vouchsafed to afford us at the Globe. 

No; the fashion in which the piece is 
treated at the Globe is, on the whole, a wise 
one. Given the determination to produce 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and, doubt¬ 
less, it was necessary to produce it with a 
goodly show. What is there in the story— 
what in the characters—that can really hold 
public attention ? No one wants to take very 
seriously this exquisite fancy, save for the 
literature which its framework enshrines; 
and it is not to the Globe nor to any other 
theatre that we need go for the full enjoy¬ 
ment of that literature. When a piece like 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” is presented 
on the boards, one of the things we feel is the 
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absence of characterisation, of individuality, 
in its heroines. For the piece to be a purely 
theatrical success, one of two things is almost 
necessary, or seems at all events to be regarded 
as almost necessary. Either the comic scenes 
must be so much drawn out—not to say ex¬ 
aggerated—that they shall come within the 
range of the appreciation of the gallery; or 
the fairy element must be made such an ex¬ 
cuse for exquisite spectacle that the man in 
the stalls or private boxes—the man who has 
dined, and wishes nobody ill—must be roused 
from the polite indifference which is proper to 
him. And may we say that, to some extent 
at least, both of these things hove been done 
at the Globe, under Mr. Benson ? The comic 
scenes are taken—to my mind—at a pace at 
which they drag. The fairy scenes are the 
occasion of a show that is so pretty os to be 
almost rousing. 

Perhaps Mr. Benson was desirous of begin¬ 
ning in London with a piece in which at least 
the good “all-round” character of the per¬ 
formances he organises should be perceptible, 
and not the attainments of any particular 
actor. If so, then again “ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” was, to some extent, a wise 
choice. It is clearly shown that intelligence 
is looked for, under his management, from 
star to super; but it is not as clearly evident 
that hia company has great dramatic capacity. 
Mr. Benson himself plays Lysander, with 
discretion and taste; but, like several of his 
comrades, his technical resources in the matter 
of elocution appear to be limited. "We await 
the opportunity of seeing him in more im¬ 
portant parts. Mr. Herbert Ross is Demetrius. 
Mr. G. It Weir was not impressive as Bottom. 
He was competent—if one may use the word 
in such a connexion—rather than ingenious 
and entertaining. But some of those who 
know this confessedly valued actor claim for 
him, with confidence, the rare gift of versa¬ 
tility ; and, from what has been heard of him, 
we shall particularly welcome his appearance 
as Falstaff, later in the season. He is said to 
endow the part with the unctuousness which 
has so often been missed. As Titania, Mrs. 
Benson pleases. Miss Ada Ferrer is a suffi¬ 
ciently capable Hermia. Miss Kate Jtorke— 
who looks at her best, but is not easier than 
the rest of the world in the delivery of blank 
verse—plays Helena earnestly, in a tawny 
wig, and manages her draperies better than do 
some of her associates. Actual passion I do 
not feel that she reaches. As Hippolyta, 
Miss Marion Grey presents a picture of singu¬ 
lar charm. Pack is excellent of movement, 
but faulty of speech. There is much to praise 
in individual effort. There are many short¬ 
comings—so many, indeed, that an unknown 
person might make a reputation by writing a 
magazine article to point them all out. But 
the impression that remains, when all is said 
and done, is a favourable one. An exceed¬ 
ingly tasteful and refined show has passed 
before us—one that witnesses to any amount 
of iogenious consideration on the part of those 
who have planned it. Nothing is merely 
gorgeous; yet no labour and no cost has been 
spared whereby the text, and the spirit of the 
text, could be illustrated. When we have 
declared this, and have added that Mendels¬ 
sohn’s exquisite music—with soDg and chora'e, 
wedding march end fuiry detuce—is heard fr-m 
the evening’s beginning to its end, the opinion 


has practically been expressed that the pre¬ 
sent performance of the Shaksperian Fairy 
Comedy is one that ought by no means to be 
missed. 

Frederick Wedhobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Burnand’s burlesque on "La Tosca,” 
with Mr. Roberts and Miss Margaret Ayrtoun 
in the principal parts, was to be produced at 
the Boyalty on Thursday evening—too late for 
notice here. It can, however, hardly be 
doubted that the piece and its interpreters will 
supply all the entertainment that could be 
desired. “ La Tosca ” offers a hundred oppor¬ 
tunities, which Mr. Burnand is not likely 
to lose. 

Mr. Albert's “ Forgiven "is to be revived 
to-night at the Criterion, with Mr. David 
James, Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Kerr, and 
Miss Olga Brandon in the chief parts. 

Miss Ankle Irish has written a play which 
is to be brought out at at a matinee at Terry’s, 
in ten days’ time. 

At the Avenue Theatre, the performances of 
“ The Field of the Cloth of Gold ”—which are 
perhaps chiefly attractive by reason of the graoe 
of Miss Marie Linden and Miss Amalia Gruhn, 
and of the extreme smartness of William 
Brough’s punning—will be continued, we hear, 
until the eve of the day when the theatre 
passes into other bands. The little musical 
piece, “The Bose of Auvergne,” which pre¬ 
cedes the principal attraction of the evening, 
is not at all badly done. 


MUSIC. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFES¬ 
SIONAL MUSICIANS. 

Bristol: Jan. 8, 1890. 

The rapid and continuous progress of this 
society, since it was started in 1882 by some of 
the leading professors of music in Lancashire, 
shows how welcome is the idea of co-operation 
and unity. There is no musical oreed connected 
with it, bat members bolding the most anta¬ 
gonistic views meet together “to foster and 
develop the progress of a truly national art in 
Great Britain.” Annual conferences have 
already been held in London, Birmingham, and 
Cambridge. This year Bristol, a city famous 
for its Madrigal and Orpheus societies, has been 
selected for the meeting. 

Last Tuesday there was a reoeption by the 
general council at the Boyal Hotel; and in the 
evening a pleasant conversazione, at which 
there was a performance of music selected from 
works by members of the society—a piano¬ 
forte Trio by Dr. Bunnett, a Sonata for violin 
and piano by Dr. Walter Stokes, and a Duo 
Concertante for two pianofortes by Mr. C. E. 
Stephens. The last-named, a clever and attrac¬ 
tive work in three movements, was well ren¬ 
dered by Mdme. Emily Lawrence and the 
oomposer himself, and was much applauded. 

On Wednesday morning, the conference was 
opened by Sir Charles Wathen, Mayor of 
Bristol, at the Merchants Venturers’ Hall. The 
chair was to have been taken by Dr. A. 0. 
Mackenzie; but he was unable to leave London, 
and his place was supplied by Mr. E. Stephens. 
After speeches from the mayor and the chair¬ 
man, and a report, testifying to the prosperous 
condition of the society, from the secretary, 
Mr. E. Cbadfield, Mr. Ebenezer Prout read a 
short but extremely practical and interesting 
psper on “The Study of Counterpoint.” It 
was, ss Mr. Banister in the after-discussion 
humourously observed, a “counterblast” to a 


paper on the same subject read at the Cam¬ 
bridge conference in 1889 by Dr. Hiles. Mr. 
Prout believes that there is no better training 
for the musical mind than strict counterpoint. 
A strong point in his favour, and one which he 
did not forget to mention, was the time and 
attention which all the great composers had 
given to it. No, not all: there was one, Franz 
Schubert, who, in early youth, had no syste¬ 
matic training. Tet he, with all his rare gifts 
and ready pen, felt the want of it; and only a 
few weeks before his death bad decided to work 
at counterpoint with S. Sechter. Mr. Prout, in 
bis recent work on Harmony, has shown us 
that he is well aware of the strides which music 
has made since the rules of counterpoint were 
fixed by suoh men as Fox, Albrechtsberger, 
Cherubini; and he wisely proposes certain 
modifications in those rules. But he would 
have strict counterpoint taught, using only 
common chords and their first inversions. This 
he believes is the best way to teach pupils how to 
gain an insight into the progression of chords. 
In the discussion which followed, Dr. Hiles 
naturally took a leading part. His contention 
that the great composers, even including Bach, 
refused to be fettered by the ancient rues had 
really nothing to do with the matter; for, as 
Mr. Prout observed, he (Mr. Prout) was not 
laying down the law for geniuses, but discussing 
the best method of training persons who were 
learning music. Dr. Hiles considered strict 
counterpoint useless to the student. While try¬ 
ing to modify rules so as to keep pace with 
the spirit of the age, it is surely wise not 
suddenly to break with a system which 
produced a Haydn, a Mozart, and a Beethoven. 
The matter has been taken up in order to oometo 
some practical decision as to the kind of ques¬ 
tions to be asked in the examinations conducted 
by this sooiety. On Thursday morning a reso¬ 
lution will be proposed by Mr. Prout “ That 
it is desirable that a due proportion of ques¬ 
tions in strict counterpoint be added to the 
present Examinations Questions Book.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Ourwen contributed a 
valuable paper on “The Elementary Musioal 
Education of the People ” ; in the evening Sir 
George W. Edwards, president of the far- 
famed Bristol Madrigal Society, invited the 
members to a concert at the Victoria Booms, 
Clifton. A performance of some of the finest 
madrigals by ancient and modern composers, 
under Mr. D. W. Bootham's able direction, 
proved a rare treat. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We have reoeived from Messrs. Ascherbarg:— 

Handel's Choruses for the Organ, arranged by 
Henry Smart Two volumes in one. There are 
in all twenty-four numbers: five from the 
“ Messiah,” four from “ Israel,” three from 
“Judas,” three from “Solomon,” and the 
rest from favourite works of the Saxon master. 
It is, of course, u nnecessary to dilate upon the 
beauty and gran dear of the music, while the 
name of Smart is an assuranoe that the 
arrangements are well done. The pedal parts 
are only of moderate difficulty. 

Of songs we would mention The Vampire, by 
Michael Watson, a stirring and effective com¬ 
position ; Love's Riverie, by H. Kreuz, a light, 
fanciful song, with a Tempo di Valse ; Espanita, 
by Antonio L. Mori, a light, showy Spanish 
love-song, oomposed expressly for Mdme Marie 
Roze ; John's Wife, by J. L. Roeckel, a simple 
ballad in which the words play chief part; and 
Love can Wait, by H. Trotere, a quiet, expres¬ 
sive song. Besides, we have Sydney Smith’s 
song “ For You,” neatly transcribed for violin 
with pianoforte accompaniment by Guido 
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Papini, and also arranged as an easy pianoforte 
waits, by May Ostlere. 

From Messrs. Hatchings:— 

The Silver Bridge. Cantata, by J. Hoff¬ 
mann. The libretto, by E. Oxenford, is based 
npon a popular Norse legend. It tells how 
some maidens in danger of drowning were 
rescued by a knight dad in silver armour. 
His task accomplished, he disappeared under 
the water and was seen no more. To com¬ 
memorate the event, a “ silver bridge ” was 
erected near the spot, and ever after peasant 
maidens repeat the tale in song. The music 
for treble voioes, consisting of soli, concerted 
pieces, and recitatives, is light and extremely 
prety. 

Soft, toft wind : Song with violin obbligato, 
by A. S. Oatty, is a quiet, taking song. 

Six Orand Marches, arranged for three 
performers upon one pianoforte, by Dr. W. J. 
Westbrook. Teachers will find these triform 
transcriptions useful and agreeable exercises in 
ensemble playing. 

Grande Fantatie stir det Airs Siamoit, by 
J. Bomano, is a ’pianoforte piece of consider¬ 
able difficulty, but of little merit. 

Harvest Time, rondo for pianoforte, by Arthur 
Berridge, is a light, agreeable little piece. 

On airs from Tito Mattel’s Opera Comique, 
“La Prima-Donna,” we have a Valse and 
Lancers which will be novelties for the festive 
season. They are arranged by John Crook. 

Hirondelle, by G. Brittain is a lively little 
polka. 

Wavelets : composed by R. Roche, transcribed 
for violin with pianoforte aooompaniment by 
Tividar Machdz, is a showy drawing-room 
piece of moderate difficulty. 

From Messrs. Duoci 

When Twilight comes, by A. Strelezki, a 
quiet, sentimental song, witn violin obbligato 
part by Guido Pajuni. 

Minuetto, for pianoforte, by Ant. Dvorak, is 
a piece full of grace and charm. There are 
phrases in it whioh show how strongly the 
composer is imbued with the spirit of Schubert 
In its original form, it was written for a small 
orchestra. 

Frintemps et Jeunttte, by E. Bubini, is a light 
and graceful Valse de Salon ” for pianoforte, 
dedicated to M. V. de Paohmann. 

Betraite Mauresque, for pianoforte, by A. H. 
West, is a spirited piece of moderate difficulty. 

Ziaine, by L. Badia; a lively and easy 
waltz. 

Intermeszo, for piano and violin, by G. St. 
George (Woolhouse), is a light, graceful, and 
easy piece. 

Joyous Moments, No. 2 of Two Melodies for 
Piano, by A. Buhl (Duff & Stewart); a light 
drawing-room piece. 

Six Anthems from the Oratorio “ Immanuel,” 
by Dr. W. Spark (J. Heywood). Two of these 
are short, simple, and effective: “ I delight to 
do thy will,” for unaccompanied quartet or 
semi-chorus; and the Christmas Carol, “ It 
came upon the midnight clear,” for chorus. 
The air for bass “ Why are ye so fearful,” and 
the soprano and tenor duet with chorus “Unto 
thee, 0 Lord,”are smooth and flowing. “This 
is the day” is a longer anthem, consisting of 
trio and chorus connected by a few bars recita¬ 
tive and short organ symphony: the music is 
melodious, but has no distinctive character. 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David” has evidently 
been suggested by Gounod’s " Calvary ” March, 
but the music is not of an equally elevated 
order. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL—Now ready, 3 vols., at every Library. 

BLIND LOVE. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of "The Woman in White.” 

With a Preface by WALTER BE3ANT, and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 

The FIRST EDITION having been exhausted before publication, a SECOND EDITION it now in the 
press, and will be ready early next week. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE CAEVED CARTOON." 

Immediately, 2 vols. square 8vo., 12s., and at all libraries. 

FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. By 

AUSTIN CLARE, Author ol “ A Child of the Menhir." U 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—To be ready shortly, 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

POSITION: a Novel. 

By OUIDA, Author of " Under Two Flags,” “ Moths,” &c. 


THREE STRIKING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant. 

Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” Ac. 8 vols. 

FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett, Author of 

“ The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” Ac. 8 vols. 

PASSION’S SLAVE. By Richard Ashe King, Author 

of “ The Wearing of the Green,” 4c. 8 vola. 

MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 

A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By 

MARK TWAIN. With 220 Illustrations by Ban. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a 6d. 

“ Mark Twain’s new book is undoubtedly one of the funniest, If not absolutely the funniest, that he has ever written. ’ 
___ Scotsman. 

HENRY MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint-Author 

with CHRISTIE MURRAY of “A Dangerous Catapaw.’’ Fost 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, £s. 6d. 


A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK. 

THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of 

Gold; being a Narrative of Strange and Wild Adventure. By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of "Stories Weird and 
Wonderful, 4c. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os, 

» The expectations to which the title of Mr. Muddock’s story give rise are more than realised before the reader closes 
the volume, for seldom has anything more startling been served up for the benefit of those who delight to sup on horrors.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


NEW VOLUME OF McCARTHYS « GEORGES. "—On Jan. 18, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin 

MCCARTHY, M.P., Author of " A History of Our Own Times,” 4c. To be oompieted in 4 vols. 


MR. EDWARD WALFORD’S NEW BOOK. 

WILLIAM PITT: a Biography. By Edward Walford, 

M.A., Editor of "The County Families,” 4c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


COUNT PAUL VASILI’S NEW BOOK. 

SOCIETY in PARIS: the Upper Ten Thousand. A 

Series of Letters from COUNT PAUL VASILI to a young French Diplomat. Translated by R. L. de BEAUFORT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HUMOURS OF “ THE CLOTH.” 

ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 

Post 8vo, printed on laid paper, and half-bound (uniform with " The Essays of Elia,” and “ Gastronomy ns a Fine 
Art”). 2s. 


LIFE IN THE WILD WE3T. 

FIFTY YEARS on the TRAIL: the Adventures of 

John Y. Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter in the Wild West. By HARRINGTON O’REILLY. With over 100 
Illustrations by Paul Frenseny. Square Svo, picture cover, 8s. «d.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by Prof. J. D. Evkrktt Tenth 
Edition. Revised throughout. Copiously Illustrated 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18 a. In Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Part I. Mech&nlos, Hydrostatics, ha. 

„ 1L Heat. 

„ III. Bleotriclty and Magnetism. 

„ IV. Sound and Light 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy: a Text- 

Book of Elementary Physics. By Fruf. Evansrr. 
Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By 

Prof. Everett Idnstrat-d by many Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, doth, 3s. s i. 

Euclid’s Elements of Oeometry. With 

Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
A. E Laynq, M.a. Crown 8vo. Books I. to IV.. 
complete in 1 vol, 2s. Gd.; or separately. Book I 
Is.; Book II.. 6d ; Bosk III., Is.; Book IV., 6 1. 

Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 

Prof. A. Bbrnthsen, Ph D. Translated by Gsoruk 
McOowan, PIlD, Demonstrator in Chemistry, 
University College of North Wales. Bangor. Cloth, 
8s. [Just publiihtd. 

Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 

Practical. With a Course of Chemical Analysis and 
• a Series of Examp’es in Chemical Arithmetic. By 
Prof. A. Humboldt Sexton. Cloth, is 61. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. 

By W. JBBOMK HABBI80N, F G 8. Copiously IUub 
tinted. Clutb, 28. [Juitpublished. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Physio- 

, logy. By J. M'aaxoOB-ROBSBTSON, M.A., M.B, 
Cloth, 4s. 

Outlines of the World’s History. By 

Edgar Sanderson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Numerous Illustrations and 
Eight Coloured Maps. Cloth, {». 6d. 

Alto tsparalsly 

Part I. Ancient Oriental History. Is. 

„ II. Greece and Borne, is. 

„ III. Mediaeval History, is 
„ IV. Modern History, is. 6d. 

History of the British Empire. By 

Edoab Sanderson, M.A, late Scholar of Clare 
College. Cambridge. Brought down to iho Year 
1818 . With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, 
Maps, and Plans. Cloth, is. ed. 

A Synopsis of English History; or, His- 

torical Note Book. For tho Use of tttudents Com¬ 
piled by Hbbbkbt Wills. Cloth, 20. 

Blackie’s Geographical Manuals for 

Schools. By W. G. Baker, M A. 

No. 1 . Keallatlo Elementary Geography. Taught 
by Picture and Plan. EmbiaclngDirection, 
the Elemente of Maps, Definitions, he. 
Cloth, Is. Sd. 

No. i. The British Empire. Part I. The Home 
Countries—England, Wales. Scotland, and 
Ireland. With Seven Coloured Maps. Cloth, 
is. [Jwt publiilied. 

Commercial Geography: a Complete 

Manual of the Countries or the World-their Cbiol 
Centres of Trade and Means «f Communication, 
Natural Productions, Mineral Resources. Exports, 
Manufactures, he. By Dr. Carl Zbiidbn. Trans¬ 
lated by Findlay Muibhead, m.a cloth, 7s. 6d. 

How to Teach Drawing in Elementary 

Sobools. By T. R. ABLKTP, Hon. Director and 
Secretary of the Drawing Society ol Great Britain 
and Ireland. Cloth, Is. 6d. [Just publish'd. 

Baynham’s Elocution. Select Readings 

and Recitations, with Rules and Exercises on Pro- 
nuulcatlon. Gesture, Tone, and Emphasis. By 
GkOBOE W. Baynham, Teacher of Elocution in the 
Glasgow University, ha. doth, is. 6d, 

Dr. Burns’ Praxis Primaria: Progressive 

Exercises iu Writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, 
Idlomatio Differences and Latin Stylo. Eighth 
Edition, doth, Js.-KEY, 8s. 6d. 


V BLACKIE $ SOB’S Catalogue of Educational Books 
port fra on application. 


London; BLACKIE & SON, 
49 and 50, Old Bailkv. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NEW STORY. 

Now ready at all Booksollers’ and Libraries, 1 vol., Os. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. 

By the Author of “ Dawn,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &c. 

With Thirty-four Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles Kerr. 

Also Edition do Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies, large paper, half-Box., gilt top, price 21s. net. 
•• Altogether a fascinating book.”— The World. 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Bride Stbbbt, EC. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

No. 891.-JANUARY, 1850.-*a.6d. 

Context?. 

IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 

A GLIMPSE OF LAKE NYA88A. Br CAFTAiX F. D. LUGABD. 
HIS UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER. CHAM. I.—VI. 

THE MOUND BY YELLOW CREEK. 

THE GHOST BABY. 

OPENING UP INDO-CHINA. 

LADY BABY. CHAPS. XU., XLII. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE SLAVR-TRADE. 

Bt Codtts Teottkk, 

ROBERT BROWNING. A SOXXST. 

BT SIR THKODOU MABTIX, K.C.B. 

A WINTER’S DRIVE FROM BBDAN TO VERSAILLES AND 
ROUND TARI3 DURING THE SIEGE. 

BT W. H. (BOLLOCK) HALL. 

THE BURN. BT PKTKB BATXK, LL.D. 

THE OLD SALOON. 

THE POUTICAL POSITION. 


William Blackwood & soxs, Edinburgh »:.d London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 339, wlU bo published on SATURDAY, JAXOART 18TH. 
COXTKNT8. 

I. SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD and ITAUAN CONDOTTIERI. 

II. SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 

IIL THE BUND and tho DEAF. 

IV. ALEXANDER I. of RU88IA and Iho POLES. 

V. THE CHURCH In WALES. 

VI. HADDON HALL. 

VII. EXTRADITION. 

VIII. EARLY CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

IX. COUNTY COUNSEL. 

X. THE COMING SESSION. 

John Muscat, Albomnrlo-ttroot. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. IV. No. 6. JANUARY. Sa. «d. 

Contexts. 

EARTH-HOUSES and their INHABITANTS. By DAYID MacRjtchik. 
Ill ubi rated. 

THE CONDITIONS for tho SURVIVAL of ARCHAIC CUSTOM. By O. L. 
GOMMB. 

THE ANTIQUITY of tho CINQUE PORTS’ CHARTERS. By Professor 
Montagu burbowh. 

RETROSPECT and PROSPECT. 

REVIEWS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

INDEX to VOLUME IV. 

SUPPLEMENT: CONTENTS of ARCHEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 

TITLE and CONTENTS to VOLUME IV. 

Datid Nutt, 270, Strand. W.C. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

An Article on tho INTERNAL EVIDENCE for the AUTHENTICITY 
and GENUINENESS of ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, by tho Right Rot. J. B. 
LIGHI FOOT, D.D., appears In tho JANUARY Number of 

THE EXPOSITOR, 

which also contains— 

Rot. Trof. J. Agar Boot—NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING on FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT. 

Rot. Frof. T. K. Choyne, D.D.—TWENTY-SIXTH and TWENTY-EIGHTH 
r HALMS. 

Rot. J. Oswald Dyke*, D.D.—OUR LORD’S FIRST APPEARANCE at tho 
feast of Tabernacles. 

Rot. Cta.rlo! F. I/Arcy.—MICAIAll’S VISION. 

Rot. Bamuol Cox, D.D.—ST. JAMES and his EPISTLE. 

% # Among other Artlclee expected to appear during the year maybe 
meniloned Contribution! by ReT. Prof. Godet, D.D., Rov. Principal 
Fairbalrn, D.D., tho late Prof. Elmalie, D.D., ller. G. Adam Smith, M.A., 
and tho Rot. Canon Wealcott, D.D. 

THE JANUARY NUMBER commence* tho FOURTH SER1E8. 

Ono Shilling Monthly. 

London Hoddbb & Stoughton, 27, r*tornoaUr-row. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. f post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PIOTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contents : Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—Tho Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—“ Re- 
publicaulsm: Form and Substance.” 

Loudon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
si, Fubnival Street Hodbobn. 


NEW WORK by the BISHOP of ST. ANDREWS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, gilt edges, Ss. 

THE COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

Together with certain Psalms and Hymns appropriate 
TO TBS Principal Fksttvais, rendered Into 
Latin V kb bb 

By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, Bishop of St. Andrew. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Ready immediately at all the Libraries. 

Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

By MADAME OARETTE, 

Authoress of *' My Mistress, the Empress Eugenie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S F ALL 

Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tutlerlee. 


Now ready, orown 8vo, One Shilling. 

By EDITH HERAUD, 

Authoress of “A Handbook of Elooutlonand Oratory.” 

ELOCUTION MADE EASY. 

The Elocutionary Pause, Its Nature, Use, and Value. 
A Complete end Practical System of Elocution. 

London: Dkan A Sow, 160 A, Fleet-street. E.O. 


Prloe One Penny; post-free, Twopence. 

“FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE,comprising the Term of the 
Reign of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Containing:—The “Howard Vinoent” Hap of the 
British Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram, 
In Reference to Population, Trade, Shipping, 
Revenue, Ao. _ 

Alkyandkb & Shbphbabd, 27. Chancery Lane, London. 


rHE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHES 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 8d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the following 
statement will afford some Idea :— 

Current Topics.—Leading Articles.—Recent 
Decisions.—Cases op the Week.—Cases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars.—Solicitors’ Cases. 

Reviews.—New Orders. — General Corre¬ 
spondence.—Courts.—Parliament and Lboisla- 
tion.—Appointments and Obituary.—Societies 
and Institutions. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal News 
of the Week, and special attention Is bestowed on 
Furnishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid In advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12 s., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered 
from any date. 

Cheques and Foil OJice Orders payable to H. Villers. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 
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THEATRES. 


Q O U R 

Emy Evening. at 9. 
Pnoidtd, at fUS, by 


THEATRE. 


AUNT JACK. 

TO THE RESCUE. 


D rury lane theatre. 

Lm ud Huiiw, Hi. Auosracs Harris. 

THIS DAT, at 1 JO bo<1 7.15, 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


H E A T R E. 


Etitt •▼miDC, at 8, 

BUY BLAB AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Maun. Frod Lea lie, Fred Moray, and Dalton Somers ; Mead am ea Ellen 
Fnrreo, Marlon Hood, Sylvia Orey, Linda Varner, Blanch Massey, and 
Letty Lind. 


LOBE 


THEATRE 


V-R Solo Leasee and Manager, Mr. F. R. Busoi. 

US. F. R. BENSON’S 8HAKE8PBBIAN COMPANY every Evening, 
at 8, .Thursdays and Fridays excepted, in Shakespeare’s Fairy Comedy, 
with Msndabaohn’s Incidental Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Doors open 7.80 ; Overture, 7.46. Box office open iO.O to 5.0. Aclinc 
Manager, Mr. H. JALLAND. No fees. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and Wednesday, until farther notice. 
Doors open at 8, oommeoee 8.30, Children half-prloe to Stalls and Drags 
train to Matinees. 

/^.LOBE THEATRE.—THURSDAY and 

VA FRIDAY, Jan. 16 and 17, and every following THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, until farther notioo, 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY, 

“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.’* 



H AYMARKET THEATRE. 

Laaaeo and Manager, Mr. H. Beeebohm-Trxx. 

Every evening, at 8 JO, A MAN’S 8HAL>OW. 

Maaars. Tree, Fernandes, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robeon, Allan, Har¬ 
greaves, Tapping, Garney, and Harwood; Meadamea Tree, Minnie Terry, 
norrsys, and Jolla Neilaon. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by GOOD FOR NOTHING, 

Hba Norrays. 


This Evening, at 8.15, 
Preceded by, at 7JO, 


id Manager, Mr. HOI 
PAUL JONES. 
JOHN SMITH. 


Mr. HOKACI BlDen. 


RINCESS’S 


THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Maaars Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman. Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, E. W. Gardiner, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalslall, B. 
May ear, B. W. Lawton, Morion Baker, Jte.; Meadamea Bella Pateman, 
Fanny Brongb, — Huntly, Ac. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

kJ Means. E. 8. Willard and Johv Lart, Leasees and Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE MIDDLEMAN. 


Literary Men, Artists, and all Brain Workers 



WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 

a most refreshing beverage , 

especially during work when solid food cannot be taken.—It satisfies without loading the 
stomach, stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 
The perfect purity and delicacy of thi* Oocoa it testified to by 

Dr. HASSALL, the LANCET, the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH 

&o. &o. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Tima says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment la the true one seems beyond all donbt. 
The medicine he prescribe# doee not lower, bnt builds up and tones the 
system." Book (188 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average redaction in first week la 81b.), poet free. 
Bight Stamps. 

F. C. BUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bedfbrd-equsre, London, W.C. 

Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
r\ A T irritation, inducing cough, and 

iHAviii affecting the voioe. For these 

symptoms use EPPS’fl GLY- 
TVDTfiATTnU OERINE JUJUBES. In contact 
lIWAllilllUn with the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of suck- 
AND ing, the Glyoerine in these agree¬ 

able confections becomes actively 
fiATT/i tt healing. In boxes, 7id.; tins, 

COUGH. Is. lid ; labelled -JAMES EPPS 
& GO,, Homoeopathic Chemists.” 


L yric theatre. 

Sola Proprietor and Manager, HkRRT J. Leslie. 

This evening, at 8JO. THE RED HUSSAR. 

At 7.10,_WARRANTED BU ROLAR-PROOF. _ 

PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, B.W. 
EetabUahad 1788. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Lose Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Maodoeald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED lttl. 


B I R K B E C K 

Somthamptoo-boOdlngs, Oh 


BANK 


W.1WMJ r.iwiu«,at o, inn ninuuDBAn. 

Maaars. Willard. Mackintosh, E. W. Garden, II. Cana, H. V. Esmond, 
Ivan Watson, C. Crofton, W. B. Blatchley, R. Keith; Meadamea M. 
Millet!, A. Hughes, B. H. Brooke, A. Verity, 8L Ange, B. Moore, &c. 

ft T RAND THE A^T~iTe". 

Every Evei ing, at 8.40, the ftannieet farcical comedy in London, 

OUR FLAT. 

receded, at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. _ 

'p 0 0 L E ’ 8 THEATRE. 

Kvriy Evening at 7.20, A BROKEN SIXPENCE. 

At *.30, PAUL PRY. 

Metsrs. J. L. Toole, J. Bllllogton, G. Shelton, C. M. Low no, Wilson, 
Brcnioo, Art ton, Gunn, and Westland ; Meadamea Elisa Johnstone, Mary 
Brough. J. Donald, F. Henry, E. Liston, and Irene Vanbrugh, Ac. 

Conclude with DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

W AU9KY1UE theatre. 

* Sole Lessee sad Manager, Mr. THOMAS Thorne. 

Kerry Evening, at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs. Fred Thorne, Thai berg, Cyril Maude, Frank Gillmore, J. 8. 
Bljibe, F. Grove, Oswald Yorks, C. H»rjury. wboatman, J. lloiton, 
Lrigb, and John Maolean ; Meadamea Mary Collette, Coralle Owen, L 
Bryer, Banbury, and Winifred Emery, 

jVflAGARA IN LONDON. 

fol-saal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLA. Original effects by Philip- 
mimbk. Pleasant lounge, musk, American sweetmeat store. Rofresh- 
»Dts br Begn I not. Klectrto light. Building cooled throughout. 
AOmlmloa la. *0 *° 10-—York-etreet, Westminster (St James’s-park 
fcailm). Swood jumx. Nearly one million vtoitors. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayaUs on 
donand. 

TWO por CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS oelonletod on 
the minimna monthly 1 alanoaa, when tot drawn below *100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customan, fires of Charge the Custody o< 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Vaiuaolse; the oolieotioe ol Bins 
efEschange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and saleofStoehs 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Note# lssaed. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet-free,o* 
appHeatloa. rmou RAVggacEOn, Manager. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT 

0» 

■ ORDER’S HIRE 8Y8TKM 

The original bnt. and most liberal. Baits all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish dlreot from the Manufacturer, from *10 to *10,000 
Cash prises. No aatra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

I. MOKDBR, 

146, *49,850, Tottenham-eourt-road, W. Alto for HIRE ONLY. 


Authors advised with ae to Printing and 
Publishing. Ultimata of Coil of Printing and 
Binding. _ 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 
Publiehert, Printon, and Binderi, 

ll, Firaitmi. Stbket, Holbobn, and 27, Obakcket 
Lakh, Loxdom. 

GOLD PEN 7 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 

Antl-corroKlTe—Flexible—Durable —Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 8d. each; poet-free, 7d. 
i with White Metal Pocket Holder, oomplete ... 1L- 
Or, with Mordan’e Best Silver Pooket-Holders— 

Fluted Pattern, complete.5a. 6d. 

Engine-turned Pattern, oomplete .... 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Teleecopio ..... 10s 6d. 
Other Patterne in great variety. 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 

27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

To H.B.B. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND ft CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

ftOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
"DOTTED MEATS & YORK fit GAME PIES. 

X Alio 

ESSENCE ,,! BEEF, SEEK TEA, 
'pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALTIES for INVALID8. 

CAUTION—BEWARE oi IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDBE88— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


PURE 


Lancet— “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

OONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron — “ I have never 0(100 A 

President Royal College of ^Sted COCOa |_|l|-|||| 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO Wr W w W Irt 

well. 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


COCOA 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of 

ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A.. F.R 8., Badlerlan Professor of Pare Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge. Demy 4to. Now ready, Vol. II., 16 s. (To be 
completed in 10 vols.) 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. L. 

HONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS. By 

P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy In the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Demy 8vo. Third Edition, much Enlarged. 18s. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE 

during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGB8. By W. OUNNINOHAM, D.D. 
New Edition. Demy 8ro, I6i. 

THE COLLECTED PAPERS of HENRY BRADSHAW, 

inoluding his Memoranda and Communications read before the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society. Wi'h Thirteen Facsimiles. Edited by F. J. H. 
JENKINSON, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS of ALBRECHT DURER. 

By W. M. CONWAY. With Transoiipts from the British Museum MS3„ and 
Notes by LINA EOKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, »ls. 

THE HISTORY of ALEXANDER the GREAT; being the 

Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Edited from Five Manuscripts, 
with an English Translation and Notes, by E. A. W. BUDGE. M.A., Assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
Demy 8vo, its. 

THE CONSTITUTION of CANADA. By J. E. C. Munro, 

LL.M., Professor of Law and Politloal Economy at Victoria University, 
Manohester. Demy Svo, 10s. 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 

in the LANGUAGE of the REVISED VERSION, arranged in a Connected 
Narrative, especially for the Use of Teachers and Preachers. By the Rev. 0. O. 
JAMES. M.a, Rector of Wortham, Suffolk, and formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 8s. 6d. [In the prut. 


Hefo Volumes of f|e Diff fflms Scries. 

PLUTARCH.—LIFE of TIM0LE0N. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. HUDEBT A. HOLDEN, M.A, LL.D. 6s. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes by 

J. ADAM, M.A.., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 

[/«the press. 

EURIPIDES-IPHIGENEIA in IAULIS. 'By C. E. S. Head- 

LAM, B.A , Fellow of Trinity Hall. 2s. 6d. L 

VERGIL.—THE COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Notes, 

by A. SIDG WIQK, M. A, 2 vols. Vol. I., containing the Text Vol. II. The 
N otes. _ [In the press, 

LIVY.—BOOK IV. With Introduction and Notes by H. M. 

STEPHENSON, M.A. Ss. [Nearly ready, 

MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. With In¬ 
troduction and Notes. By E. U. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D . University 
Lecturer in French. [In the prat. 

BRITISH INDIA, A SHORT HISTORY of. (Uniform with 

Dr. Mill’s “ Elementary Commercial Geography.’’) By Rev. E. 8. CARLO 5, 
M.A., late Head Master of Exeter Grammar School. With a Map. is. 

®be Smaller Cambridge |)ible for Schools. 

Price ONE SHILLING each Volume. 

THE FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 

KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 

THE SECOND BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 

KIBKPATRIOK, D.D. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. 

G. F. MAOLEAR, D.D. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Archdeacon 

FARRAR, D.D. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890, 


|}tff Dress Series, #c. 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE. — LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 

LE LKPREUX de la CITE' D’AOSTE, with Biographical Notice, Critical 
Appreciations, and Notes. By the late G. MASSON, B. A. Is. 6d. 

RACINE.—LES PLAIDEURS, with Introduction and Notes 

by B. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph D., University Lecturer In French. Ss 

RIEHL.—CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE NOVELLEN, with 

Grammatical. Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Complete Index, by 
H. J. WOL8TKNHOLME, B.A. (Lond ). 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL, with Maps, Introduction, 

and Notes by KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., University Lectuicr in 
German. 2s. 6d. 

CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO, Book VI., with Maps 

and English Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A-, Fellow of Magdalene College. 
Is. 6d. 

VERGIL —AENEID, Book V., with Notes by A. Sidgwick, 

M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Is. 8il. 

LIVY.—Book V., with Notes and Introduction by L. 

WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 3e. 8d. [Storffy. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book III., with English Notes 

by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 2s. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY, Book XXI., with Introduction, Notes> 

and Appendices by G. M. EDWARDS, M. A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College’ 
2s. 

EURIPIDES. -HIPPOLYTUS, with Notes and Introduction 

by W. S. HADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 2s. 

LUCIAN, SOMNIUM, CHARON, PISCATOR et de LUCTU, 

with English Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A . Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix. 8s. ed. 

HERODOTUS—Book V., with Notes, Introduction, and 

Map, by E.S. SHUOKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 8s. 


Now ready, royal 4 to, 8s. 

AN ATLAS OP COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

With an Introduction by Dr. H. R. MILL. 

Intended as a companion volume to Dr. Mill's•*Elementary Commercial Geography.” 


flitt Sfo%matical Series. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, Books I. and II 

Edited by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A.. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinitv 
College, Cambridge. Is. 8d._ r 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Pattison Muir, 

M.A., Fellow of Gonville End Cains College, and CHARLES SLATER. M A.. 
M.B. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. A Course of Laboratory Work. 

By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A, and D. J. CARNEGIE, B.A. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

NOTES on QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Concise and 

Explanatory. By H. J. H. FENTON, M A. Crown 4to, 8s. 

Sire Cambridge §5ible for Spools. 

THE BOOK of JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With Two Maps. 2s. fld. 

THE BOOK of JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A 

With Map. 8s. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL, By the Rev. Professor 

KIRKPATRICK, B D. With Map. 8s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Tw3 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 

LUMBY, D.D. With Four Maps. 4*. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. By the Rev. E. H. 

PEROWNE, D.D. [In the press, 

THE EPISTLES of ST. PETER and ST JUDE. By the 

Very Rev. E. H. PLUM PfRE, D.D. 2s. 8d. 

Clje Smaller Cambridge iiiblc for School.';. 

THE FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL.^ By the Rev. Professor 

KIRKPATRICK, B.D. With Map. Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Map. Is. 

&[je Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Four Maps. 4s. 8d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 

GLASGOW! 263, ARGYLE STREET. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 

LIST OP NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SOCIAL LIFE under the REGENCY. By John Ashton, Author 

of “The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 2 vole., d. my 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

[Shortly. 


TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW; the Reminiscences of the Baron 

de MALORTIE. Demy 8vo. [Juet naiy. 


AN ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH and CENTRAL AMERICA, 

end in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. KROUPA. Royal8vu, with 88 Whole-page Illustration* 
by the Author, *ls. [Just ready. 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME EMINENT PERSONS. 

By T. F. THI8ELTON-DYER. 2 voJs., demy 8vo, 16s. [Jutt ready. 


CHARMS, OMENS, and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND. By 

LADY WILDE, Author of '‘Ancient Legends of Ireland.” Crown 8vo, Si. [Thu day. 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume Nisbet. With Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece, 11 Whole-page Engravings, and numerous smaller Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 4to, lie. Edition limited to 260 Copies. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 

AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. Philips. With 13 Whole- 

page Illustrations and Vignette. Title drawn by G. du Maurier, and engraved by 3. Swain. Extra 
crown 4to, 81s. 6d 


NOOKS and CORNERS. By Mrs. Panton. Crown 8vo, with 

numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


TWO NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “RODDER GRANGE.' 

THE FLOATING PRINCE. By TING-A-LING TALES. By 

FRANK R. STOCKTON Foap. 4to, 6s. FRANK R. STOCKTON. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION: Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. 

By the tote STEPHEN J. MACKENNA and JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHE 4. Crown 8vo, fe. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a CLERICAL and LITERARY LIFE. 

By the AUTHOR of “ THREE-CORNERED ESSAYS ” 2 vote, crown 8vo, Sis. 


COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Madame Van de 

VELDE, Author of •• Random Recollections of Courts and Society,” x vols., post 8vo, lie. 


NEW NOVELS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT THE RED GLOVE.” 

COSETTE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

2 vote., 2'J. [Juet ready. 


MIDST SURREY HILLS. By A. 0. 

BIOKLEY. 8 vote. [Thieday. 


BY the AUTHOR of “COMIN' THRO’ the RYE." 

BLIND JUSTICE By Helen Mathers. 

It .; cloth, li. 6d. [ Twenty-flrtt 1 hotuand «•>» ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALENTINO." 

SFORZA. ByW. W. Astor. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GALLOPING DAYS AT 
THE DEANERY".” 

AN EARLY FROST. By C. T. James. 

Picture boards, tr.; doth, »*. M. [Juet ready. 


BROUGHTON. By A. S. Arnold. 

3 vote., 81*. 6d. [Ju t naiy. 

TWO PARDONS By Henry Scott. 

VINCE. 8 vote., 8 » 6d. 

“ Ihe plot of the tale is ingeniously woven. It is writ¬ 
ten with abounding vigour and cleverness.' -IfiUman 


FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. 

BETHAM-EDWARDS. 2 vole., 2U. 

“ The story is exdtina. and. we need hardly add, well 
written.”—Si. James's Gazette. 


MIKE FLETCHER. By George 

MOORE. f» 

"The pages are fall of original Ideas.The style 

throughout is oitep and iuo'slve.”—Atieswsm. 


BROWNIE'S PLOT. By Thomas 

OOBB. 2 vote., 12*. 

“The tone throughout to hea’thy, and the characters 
are torly, all honest, and right minded. ’—Atheiaeum. 


IN BLACK and WHITE. By Percy 

HULBURD. 3 vote., 81*. 6d. 

“ A clever and embltious book.”— Life. 


MISS TODD'S DREAM. By Mrs. 

HUDDLE dlON. 1*.; doth, to. dd. 

" Ihe tale is wdl told, and the interest is suit lined 
to the end.”—Fall Hall Gasette. 


OF HIGH DESCENT. By George 

MANVlLLE FENN. 3 vd., 8'*. 6d. 

“Has a'l bis boot qualities of vigour and natnral- 
ness .—Scotsman 

His prolino pen has lost n no of its cunning. 

Fertile iu action, iuddent, and ylot.”— Athenaam. 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY: some 

By J. F. NISBET. Crown 8vo, 6 . 


Aspects of Social Evolution. 


The SPANISH GALLEON. A West- 

Couotry Komance. By F. U. BADRIOK 8*. td. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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TXALF-GUINEa NOVEL8 , 6d. per toI- 

* ^ um«; 41,0 0 lo cl»ar ; sample half-dozen, 3s. Tboniht reading; 
prizle, 3d., poet free. Birthday c<rds. 3d. p*r dozen. Is. toy hoiks, 4i. ; 
new, Is., Is, and Is. 6d. Nov*Is, third pnbllshen' price.— BltlDGER, 
Bookseller, 14, Sinclair H oa d. W. _ 

A SITUATION wanted as LIBRARIAN 

t* a Nobleman (or ■■ Assistant to a Scientific Society or Public 
Library) by a loan* Gentleman with a good classical education and twelve 
year*' rzptrienoe (four or which In Germany and five In Paria). Good 
cataloguer, well acquainted with Scientific Lltenture. Could get all books 
kngtish and Foreign) at trade prices.—Address : “C. A. 77,” AOADgur, 
1 7, Chancery Lane, K.C. _ 

(^0IN8.—English, Roman, and Qreek Gold, 

V-/ Silver, and Copper Point FOR SALE; also 17th and 18lb Century 
Tokens. Moderateprlcea.—Apply to W. II. Taylor (Member Numis. Hoc., 
London), Ivy View, Erdlogton. _ 

r PO AUTHORS.—MES8R8. DIGBY & 

LONG, Publishers, 18, Bon verle-street, Fleet-street, London, K.C . 
are prepend to receive and give carrful consideration to all M8H , and 
arrange terms for ibelr i OBUCATIOir. Messrs. Dlgby & Long have also 
ev «7 oonvenlsnoe and ample faculties for the publication of Maoaxivbs. 
Kdliorlal offlcwi If required. _ 


HPO BE LET.—A COMPLETE WING of 

a BUILDING with a distinct annex In the rear, suitable for the pur- 
poors of a Collegiate, Academical, or Students’ Kealdeuoe, containing 35 
Rooms exclusive of Kitchens and Uffioes. 

The Building is pleasantly situated In a Square, and la in close proximity 
to some of the most Important Kducattonal Institutions of the Metropolis. 

Particulars and orders to view may be obtained from Mr. IhomaS 
Chatfeild Clax kb. Architect and Surveyor, 63, Bithopsgate-eireel Within, 

And offers for the same are to be sent to him not later than WEDNES¬ 
DAY Fibuabt 5th. imw. __ 


'JHE 


COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAIN- 

ING FARMS, 

Limited, 

HOLLE3LF.Y BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the 7RAINING of YOUTHS for COLONIAL LIFE, Ac. 

Under the auspices of AgenU-Oenrral for the Colonies, Head-Masters of 
Public Schools, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, Ac, 

The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLK8LEY BAY. 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water. 

MIXED FARMS, l,800 acres lu extent. 

Horae, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding, 

LARGE DAIRY, with modern appliances. 

Bml be’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights', and Bid'll r»' Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Building Construction, Sur eying, and Levelling. 

Vetolnary Surgery, Ambulation Work. Kidiug, Swimming, & c. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 

QWEN8 COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

In oonacquence of the election of Professor Ward to tbs Prlnclpalihlp, a 
rearrangement of the History and English Literature Depart menu has 
beonme necessary, and the Couuoll INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
PROFESSORSHIP In HISTORY. 

Tto Professor will have charge of the Classes In History, with euc h 
esalstacce as may be granted by theConnolL Tbs Professor tna> also, 1* 
hi Is desirous of doing so. be called upon to ooudoot the Cless4>e In English 
LIU rat ore, with euch assistance as may bo granted by the Council, and 
Candidates are requested In their application* to elate If they are prepared 
to undertake this. 

The stipend is £150 per annum, together with two-thirds of the foos paid 
by students attending the Classes of the Department. 

A fuller statement of duties, Ac., may be obtalued on application. 
Applications, with Testimonials, should bo seat under over to (he 
Rcg'strsr, uot later than S7TB JANUARY, 18V0. 

_ He BBT WM. HOLDER, M.A , Re g's’ rar. 

T30YAL SOC1KTY of PAINTERS in 

-i-t WATER-COLOURS. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES U now 
Open, &, Pall Mall K«st from 10 till 5. Admission 1«.; Catalogue 6d. 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES—The day apnoln'cd for receiving works by 
Tandldaus is MONDAY, FtBBDART 17 th, and the day of Eleollon 
THURSDAY, 30TH. 

Alfbbd D. Fbtpp, Secretary R.W.S 


Mr, WILLIAM HE1NEMANN begs to announce 

that he will shortly publish the following works :— 

THE BONDMAN-. A New Saga. By HALL 

CAINE, author of “ The Deemster .” In three volumes, crown 8 vo. 
At all Libraries, February Is/ 1 , 1890. 

HA UNTINGS: Fantastic Stories. By VERNON 

LEE, Author of u Euphorionf u The Prince of the Hundred Soups,” 
fyc., Sfc. One volume, crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A VERY STRANGE FAMILY. A Novel. 

By F. W. ROBINSON , Author of “ Women are Strange ,” “ The 
Hands of Justice f Sfc., Sfc. One volume, crown 8 vo. 6s. 

IDLE M USINGS: Studies in Social Mosaic. By 

CONDER GRAY, Author of “ Wise Words and Loving Deedsf 
fyc., 6fc. One volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 

COME FORTH ! A Tale of Jewish Life in the 

time of Christ. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of 
“ The Gates Ajar,” “ An Old Maid’s Paradise ,” Sfc., Sfc. One volume, 
imperial 16mo. 


IVY AND PASSION FLO WER: 
Poems. By GERARD BEN- 
DALL, Author of “ Estelle ,” 
fyc., 6fc. One volume, crown 8 vo. 


THE MAN UAL OF ASS A YING : 
Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead 
Ores. One volume , crown 8 vo, 
with numerous illustrations. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. A series of 

handy volumes each complete in itself, and treating in a concise and 
lucid manner the different philosophical systems of the world. Written 
by eminent authorities, and suitable alike for students and general readers. 
Fuller announcements of this series will be made shortly and a 
prospectus issued. 

21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELiECT LIBRARY, 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS- 

TOWN SUBSOBIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (tor weekly exchange ot books at the Homes of Subscribers) front 

Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends mar UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Goat of Carriage 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and poet free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the I leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E,0. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


"A triumph of magnificent illustration and m uteriy editing.”— Timet. 


"The art mngaz'ne which beet provides for the needs of the really 
cultivated student of art.”— 8tar.dard. 


“ That always welcome periodical .Daily Newt. 

"Begins the year well. Changes which are really improvements have 
beat introduced in the number of January .—Leeds Mercury. 


THE PORTFOLIO 

An Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


Published Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

T HE PORTFOLIO, having now nearly completed 
the twentieth year of its existence, the Editor 
and Publishers have decided to take the beginning of 
the year 189t> as a convenient opportunity for the 
introduction of several important improvements. 

The text will be printed in a larger and handsomer 
type. The double columns will be abolished, except 
in the case of the Art Chronicle, which will be so 
paged that when the volume is bound it can be 
placed consecutively at the end. 

The new page will afford opportunities for the 
introduction of ornamental initial letters (which the 
narrow column did not admit), headpieces, and tail¬ 
pieces, copied from good examples, or expressly 
designed. As it will contain somewhat less matter 
than before, the number of pages will be pro¬ 
portionately increased. 

The Industrial Arts of the present day will 
receive fuller notice than hitherto. 

The wrapper will bear a new device, and the cloth 
binding will be improved in colour and design. 
These alterations will contribute to the noble ap¬ 
pearance of the yearly volume. 


JANUARY contains— 
PREFACE by the Editor 

A MARTYR Etched by H. Tous- 
saint after Herhon. 

THE BRITI8H SEAS.—I. THE 
DOWNS. By W. Clark Russell. 
With a Plate—” Dover from the 
8ea ’’—and other illustrations. 

THE DESIGNS of WALTER 
CRANE. By F. G. Stephens. 
With illustrations. 

BENSON'S LAMPS By Prof. A. H. 
Camcu. With illus'rations. 

ART CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY contains — 

PORTBAIT of a YOUNG LADY- 
Etched by Mdlle. Poynot after 
0. Ohapiin. 

PEN DRAWING and PEN 
DRAUGHTSMEN. By the Editor 

DAVID BYOKHART. Etched by 
Macbeth Raeburns after Vandtok. 

THE HIGHLANDS of WEST 
80MER8KT. By. J. LI. W. Paob. 
With illustrations. 

THE BRITISH SEAS.—II. THE 
DOWNS. By W. Clark Russell 
With a Plate alter Tvrnsb, and 
other illustrations. 

POWELL’S SODA-LIME 
GLASS. By Prof. A. H. Church. 

ART CHRONICLE. 


The Portfolio Volume for 1889 

b bow ready, containing 36 Plates, and about 150 minor Illustrations. 
P.ice 35-., cloth, gilt edges, or 42s., Lalf-morocco. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Likixed, Essex Street, Strand. 


• ft 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

NOVELS AT A LL CIRCULATIN G LIBRARIES. 
MRS. BOB. 2 vols . 

B, JOHN 

A LIFE’S REMORSE. 3 vols. 

By the Author of “Molly Bawn ” “The Hon. Mrs. Vereker” (?s.«d.) f 
“ A Troublesome Girl” (is.), Ac.' 


A CRUEL WRONG. 3 vols. 


SYBIL ROSS’S MARRTAGE. 

The Romance of an Unexperienced Girl. 1 vol., 6s. 

By F. O. PHILLIP3, Author of "As in a Looking Glass.” “The Dfa-i and his 
Daughter, Ac., and CL J. WILLS, Author of "The Pit Town Coronet,” Ac. 
(And at all Booksellers ) 


An UNRULY SPIRIT. 3 vols. 

By Mrs. AYLMER GO WING, Author of " The Jewel Repu'atlon,” Ac. 

The M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 3 vols. 

By Mr3. ROBERT JOCELYN, Author of "£(00.000 versus Ghottt” • 

(2 vols.), "A Distracting Guest” (s vols.), Ao. 


ON THE CHILDREN. 3 vols. 

_ . ____ (Immediately ) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

BEAUTIFUL JIM. 

(Fifth Edition) By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Picture Board, fs. 


LONG ODDS. 

By HAWLEY SMART. I voL, doth gilt, 2s. «d. 


VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


THE 


PERIL of RICHARD PARDON. 

By B. L. FABJEON, Author of “AStrange Enchantment” (Is), Ao 
In paper cover, is.; cloth, Is. 6d. (Immediately.) 

A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 

By F. O. PHILLIPS, Author cf “As in a Looking Glass,” Ao. 

In paper cover, is.; doth, Is. ed. 

AND 

MISS MEPHISTOPHELE8. 

A New and Original Novel. 

HUME, Author of “ The.Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Ao. 

ditlon}, — . 


In Picture boards, 2s.; cloth (Library Edi 


. 8d. (LmmcdutMtJ 


Tht JANUARY CATALOGUE containing works by John Strangs 
Winter; Hawley Smart; Fergus Hums; B. L. Far j cm ; Mrs. Fdward 
Ksnnard; Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron; Mrs. Alexander; Mrs. Ahxaider 
Fraser ; the Author of “ Molly Bawn ” ; Bret Harte; F. C. Phillips; 
Florence Marry at; Rita; Samuel Laing ; Marie Corelli; and other 
tocll-known Au'hors. 

] F. V. WHITE & CO., 81 , Soufhamp‘on-street, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD DENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOTICE.—A New Story by Rhoda 
Broughton, entitled , “ ALAS ! ” 
and by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, en¬ 
titled, “PEARL POWDER,” 
are commenced in the JANUARY 
NUMBER o/The TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. Now 
ready, price One Shilling. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans¬ 
ited and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In I vole., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 80s. 


THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE OHARLOTTE LADY JAOKSON, 
Author ol “ Old Paris/’ &c. In 2 vols., large crown 
8vo, with portraits, 24s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDES, Author ol ••Letters 
from Crete.” In demy 8yo, 14 s. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: A VISIT 

to CYPRUS In 1888. By W. H. MALLOOK. 
Second Edition. In 1 vol., demy Svo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, its. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH 

the EASTERN COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN 
HISSEY. In demy 8vo, with Map and Illustra¬ 
tions, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN. 

By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. Becmd Edition. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Fac¬ 
similes, 16 s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 

STRANGE GODS. By Constance 

CO'TTERELL. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MASTERS OF THE WORLD,” Ac. 

THE LOCKET. A Tale of Old Guernsey. 

By MARY A. M. HOPPUS (Mrs. MARKS). 2 vols. 
“A pretty y«t tragic story of love and jealousy, told 
with a oertaln grace and simplicity of manner.” 

Atlunnum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "VENBTIA’S LOVERS." 

A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 

LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ The Ohllootes,” &o. 
8 vols. 

“ There Is no incident or obaraoter in this exception- 
ally artistlo pieoe of work which one ooutd wish to find 
otherwise than It is presented.”— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 

MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, 

Author of •* Miss Bayle’s Romanoe,” Ao. s vole. 
•‘Mr. FTaser,Rae’s novels are always clever, and 
‘ Hr, a rove’ is no exception to the rule. Thedellnea- 
tlon of character is dexterous, the analysis skilful, the 
satire brilliant as of old .’’—Daily Neat. 


[MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


NOW BEADY. 

HARVARD STUDIES in CLASSICAL 

PBILOLOGY. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard Univf reifcy. It is 
expected that one volume will be issued each year. 
Vol. I. now ready. Demy 8vo, 206 pp., boards, sub¬ 
scription price, 4s.; by post, 4s. 6d. 

CO NT* NTS OF Vol. I. 

THE FAUCES of the ROMAN HOUSE. By James B. Grkehoooh. 

DF. IONI3 EUCIENDI MODIS apvd ANTIQV06. By MORRIS II. 
Moroav. 

ON the ORIGIN of the CONSTRUCTION of OV fX^ with the SUB¬ 
JUNCTIVE and the FUTURE INDICATIVE. By William W. Goodwin. 
ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS in the CONSTRUCTION of XPV^t 

etc., with tbo INFINITIVE. By Williau W. Goodwin. ’ 

NOTES on QUINTILIAN. By GKOROE M. Lark. 

BOMB LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. By JAMES B. GRRRHODOB. 

ON M EGREGIUM PUBLICUM” (Tac. Ann. III. 70. 4). By CLEMENT 
Lawrence smith. 

ON the USE of the PERFECT INFINITIVE in LATIN with the FORCE of 
the PRESENT. By ALBERT A. HOWARD. 

PLUTARCH wepl tifOufilaS, By HAROLD N. FOWLIB. 

VITUUVIANA. By Grorob M. Richardsom. 

THE SOCIAL and DOMESTIC POSITION of WOMEN In ARISTOPHANES 

By HERMAN W. HALIT. 

NOTES.—INDEX. _____ 


WILLIAMS and LASOELLES’ INTRO¬ 
DUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE Edited by 
B. P. LAB0ELLE3, M.A-, F.O.S., Assistant-Mae ter 
and Librarian at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 
882 pp., doth, 8s. 8d , with 80 illustrations. 

The distinctive features of this book are that (l) it 

rec'goises the importance of not overloading the pupil’s 

mind with minute details, wbile thoroughly grounding 
him In the broad outlines of science; ( 2 ) it aims at 

mating the teaching of Chemistry a true educational 

instrument, not merely the acquisition of a oertaln 

number of cut-and-drled facts; (8) it compels the pupil 

to test and prove his knowledge, by constantly ques¬ 

tioning him and forcing him to observe and record the 
results of his work. 

•• There oould hardly be a more concUe and well-digested luminary of 
elementary chemical principles and applications than that contained in 
thia yrjik."—Nature. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS, with 

HELP3 for COMPOSITION. Edited by A. 
JAMcON SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward’s School, Camp Hill. Birmingham. The 
Volume consists of eustalned Extracts from Dumas, 
Victor Hugo, Gautier, Guisot, Ao. Crown 8vo, 
263 pp., doth, 8s. 


A. G. Allcock, Kiq., Head Mailer of the Modern School, Wellington 

College.— 4 * It la a handy little book of a kind very much needed in ichoola 

where French la tanght ayatcmatlcally. The selection! are oertalnly 
admirable, and the notea very dear and suggestive. I can atrongly recom¬ 
mend it.” 


H. Bendall, Eaq., Head Master, Blaokbeoth Proprietary School.— 44 The 
book oontalna an excellent aeleotim of extracts from modern French 

wiitare, judldoualy arranged with regard to variety and dlfflonlty. The 

notea are practloal and instructive, and eapocially useful In directing the 

pupil's attention to the differences of idiom between French and Engllab. 

But the moat valuable feature of tbe book soema to me tbe combination of 

translation and composition, and the practical biota given for the latter. n 

Dr. Poole, Head Master. Bedford Modern School.—* 4 1 think It will prove 

a uaeful addition to school-book*. Tbe graduation In difficulty, the length 

of tbe pleoea, and their variety, seem to mo to differentiate It from previous 

Headers, and the Help# to Compoeltlon will, I think, be vory valuable.” 


“ The whole Empire owes • debt of gratitude to Sir 
Rawson Rawson .”—The Timet. 

SIR RAWSON RAWSON’S 
STATISTICAL WORKS. 

1. Tariffs and Trade of the British 

Empire, with numerous Tables, showing in¬ 
valuable BtatUtics cover before brought 
together. By 8ir RAWSON RAWSON, 
* K.C.M.G., O.B., Chairman of the Commercial 
Committee of the Imperial Federation League. 
Demy 8vo, doth, 81 . 6 a. 

2. The Trade of the British Empire, 

From 1884 to 1888, showing the interdependence 
of the various Colonies upon each other and 
upon the United Kingdom in Commercial 
relations. By Mir RAWSON RAWSON, 
K.O.M.G., C.B. Demy Svo. doth, 6*. 

4 A woik which will rank among tha statistical Achievements of the 
reign. It may be regarded as a great panorama of tbe grandeur and 
wealth of the Empire.— Daily Aftct. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS. 

Jfr. ARNOLD it now prepared to undertake the Publica¬ 
tion of MSS. on all eubject *; and from hie connection with 
Mtctrt. Qinn f Oc„ and other American publithert, it in the 
beet position for aeeieting Aulhore to etcurt a market for 
their bookt in the United Statee. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, scarlet 
doth, 8s. 6d. 

BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood 

Forming tbeJtth Volume of tbo New Serial Issue 
of Mia Wood’s Novels, now In course of publica¬ 
tion. Each volume appears at monthly intervals. 


Riohabd Bbntlxt A Sow, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NOTICE-IMPORTED BOOKS. 

Mr. ARNOLD btgt to announce that he hat arranged 
for rapid and regular ehipment of American and Foreign 
Bookt. He will be glad to xupply any information at to 
pneet, dc, or to receive eubicriptione for American periodi¬ 
cal and Serial publicatione. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 

18, Warwick Squab*, Patbknostbr Row, London. 
Id connection with 
Ginn & Oo , Boston and New York. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


THE NEW PRINCE 
FORTUNATUS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” 

“ A Daughter of Heth,” «In Silk Attire,” &c. 

3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

KIT AND KITTY. 

A Story of West Middlesex. 

By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

Author of "Loras Doone,” ’’Sptinghaven,” &o. 

8 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 

14 The plot, good as it la, la not the point In thl* charming romance. Tha 
finer and the iruor point la la the admirable literature of the book, in tha 
eenao of open air and freehneM, In the deaorlptiona—the fruit ripening under 
yonr eye, the wind blowing the open page. The dialogue is exquisitely 
chiselled .”—Daily Newt. 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a STORY of 

LOVE and GRIME. By FREDERICK EAST- 
WOOD, Author of ’• Oalumny,” Ac. 2 vols. orown 
Svo, 2k. 


THE LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER 

BTOWE. Edited by her Bon, Rev. OHARLE3 E. 
BTOWE. Numerous illustrations and portraits. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, about 600 pp., cloth, l&i. 

44 It ia an extremely Interesting and instructive book. . . , A sin¬ 
gularly truthful picture of tbo life of a brave woman and a auocesafnl 
author. ”— Athenaeum. 


THE LANCASHIRE LI PE of BISHOP 

FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vioar 
of Mossly HIM, Liverpool, Hon. Oanon of Liver¬ 
pool ; Author of " Godliness and Manliness,” 
True Religion,” *o., also Editor of Bishop 
Fraser’s Sermons. Third Edition. 1 voL, illus¬ 
trated, demy 8vo, doth, I2t. 6d. 

" Thia Important work Is tbo history of a very grand episcopacy. The 
story of wb«t can bs dono in fifteen years—and that by the simplest 
means— la a bit of blue aky—Indeed, an expanse of blue sky—in oar cloady 
heavona.*’— Times. 


THE STORY of EMIN’S RESCUE as 

told in STANLEYS LETTERS. (Published 
by Mr. Stanley’s peimlsslon.) Edited by J. 
BOOTT KELITE, Librarian to tbe Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. With a Map of tbe Route from 
tl o Oongo to the Ooast. Orown Svo, doth, is. 

*.* It will of count be dietinctly underetooi that thit little 
Folumt will in no wty trench upon Mr. Stanley’s great 
Work, which cannot potlibly be publithed for several months. 


Ready on Monday, Price Onb Sbiluno, 

HARPER’S MACAZIHE 

FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Containing an article by GENERAL VIS¬ 
COUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., Ac., on “ The 
STANDING ARMY of GREAT BRITAIN," 
with illustrations by R. CATON WOODVILLE, 
besides numerous other Stories and Poems. 

WITH 70 ILLUSTRATIONS 


London: Sampson Low, Makston, Seable, 

AND RlVINQTON (LIMITED), 

St.Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1890. 

No. 924, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

ft is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Thirty Years of Colonial Government. A 

Selection from the Despatches and Letters 

of the Right Hon. Sir George Ferguson 

Bowen. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Sib Geobge Bowen’s career has been both 
successful and remarkable, and justifies the 
publication of the two volumes which have 
been so ably edited by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole. Not that Sir George required an editor 
—no one can doubt his own literary ability ; 
still it is, perhaps, as well that the prefatory 
memoir came from another pen than his own. 
This memoir is full of interest and good 
stories. We will only quote one. In a con¬ 
versation held by Sir George with Victor 
Emmanuel, the talk turned to the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71, and the fall of 
Napoleon III. 

41 The king lamented the imprudent conduct of 
M. Benedetti, the French Ambassador at Berlin 
in 1870, quel benedetto Benedetti, as he styled 
him. ‘ I warned my friend the emperor,’ con¬ 
tinued his majesty, * that his army was not in 
a fit state to cope with the Prussian veterans 
who conquered at Sadowa; a large portion of 
the French troops had been employed in hunt¬ 
ing Arabs in Algeria, wbioh really is little 
better as a preparation for European warfare 
than your hunting kangaroos in Australia,’ ” 

Sir George Bowen’s successful career fur¬ 
nishes a strong argument—if such were want¬ 
ing, with the recent and present examples of 
Lord Palmerston, the late Lord Derby, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Balfour before us—in 
favour of the old classical system of education. 
He was educated under the old rigims at the 
Charter House and Trinity College, Oxford; 
he attained a first class in classical honours; 
and throughout the present work his acquaint¬ 
ance with and affection for the great authors 
of antiquity is constantly appearing. At the 
early age of twenty-six he was offered and 
accepted a congenial post—that of reorganis¬ 
ing, as president, the Ionian University, which 
had been founded at Corfu in 1820. He 
gained the approval both of the government 
at home and the Ionian Senate by his conduct 
of this mission, which no doubt led to his 
first political appointment — that _ of chief 
secretary to the Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands. In 1859 he was appointed 
the first governor of the new colony of 
Queensland, which up to that data had 
formed part of the colony of New South 
Wales. His views on the position of a 
governor are expressed in a despatch to the 
Duke of Newcastle, when secretary of state 
for the colonies: 

“There cannot in my opinion be a greater 


mistake than the view which some public 
writers in England appear to hold—viz., that 
the governor of a colony, under the system of 
responsible government, should be merely a roi 
faindant. So far as my observation extends, 
nothing can be more opposed than this theory 
to the wishes of the Anglo-Australians them¬ 
selves. The governor of eaoh of the colonies in 
this group is expected not only to act as the 
head of society, to encourage literature, science, 
and art, to keep alive by personal visits to 
every district under bis jurisdiction the feelings 
of loyalty to the Queen, and of attachment to 
the mother country, and so to cherish what 
may be termed the imperial sentiment j but he 
is also expected, as head of the administration, 
to maintain, with the assistance of his execu¬ 
tive council, a vigilant control and supervision 
over every department of the public service. 
In short, he is in a position in which he can 
exercise an influence over the whole oourse of 
affairs exactly proportionate to the strength of 
bis character, the activity of his mind and 
body, the capacity of his understanding, and 
the extent of his knowledge.” 

Here we have the key to Sir George Bowen’s 
exceptional success as a colonial governor. 
He was not only possessed of the faculties and 
qualities, on the value of which he enlarges; 
but he added to them geniality and tact. His 
skill in organising the new colony was 
recognised at home, and rewarded not only 
with the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George, but by the much greater honour of 
the extension of his term of office to eight 
years. 

The land question in Queensland recalled to 
his mind the agrarian disputes of ancient 
Rome. In a letter to fcir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
he writes: 

“The great question to be settled when the 
Parliament meets is the land question. It 
threatens in all these oolonies to become an 
irritating oontest between rival interests 
between the towns Mid the country—like the 
corn laws in England, and the agrarian laws in 
ancient Rome. How exactly the squatter 
question resembles the strife between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians about the ager publicus ! We 
want an Australian Licinius Stobo. _ I think 
I remarked to you once before that it is also 
curious that 1 runs ’ (the oolonial term for wide 
ranges of pasture) should seem a literal trans¬ 
lation of the tpinoi tiptes of Homer, when Greek 
shepherd kings fed their cattle in a climate 
similar to that of Australia. How refresh¬ 
ing amid my drily cares are these classical 
parallels! ” 

And in another letter addressed to Mr. Meri- 
vale we read: 

< < If their country is like Thessaly, the squatters 
of Merivale are complete Centaurs. The caval¬ 
cade of well-mounted horsemen that every¬ 
where came out to meet the first representative 
of their queen eclipsed anything of the kind 
that could be exhibited in ancient Greece, or, 
indeed, in any part of the world except in 
England or in Australia. I was escorted into 
your county town of Warwick by 400 horsemen. 
I rode one day, to the delight of the Centaurs 
—I mean of the squatters—and without the 
slightest fatigue, seventy miles in eight hours 
—of oourse, with a change of horses. You 
should never send a governor here who cannot 
ride and snoot. His performances across 
country are one of the seorets of Sir W. 
Denison’s success as Governor of Tasmania and 
of New South Wales successively.” 

In 1867 Sir George Bowen was promoted 


to the government of New Zealand—a post, at 
that time, of great difficulty, owing to the 
Maori war, which had continued sinee the 
year 1860, and which he had the honour and 
satisfaction of bringing to a close. This part 
of the book abounds in picturesque accounts 
of the Maoris. Sir George compares them to 
the Scotch Highlanders of a century and a 
half ago, and says that whoever should wish 
to understand their then condition ought 
to read with care the description of the 
Highlanders in the thirteenth chapter of 
Macaulay’s History of England. Sir George 
based his policy towards the enemy on that 
adopted by William III. towards the High¬ 
landers after the defeat of the Eoglish at 
Killiecrankie. Another interesting point to 
which Sir George Bowen ca'ls attention is 
that the colonisation of New Zealand, although 
it has led to wars between the settlers and 
the natives in some parts of the North Island, 
has, at the same time, stopped the savage 
and internecine strife which formerly raged 
throughout the country among the Maoris 
themselves. 

To our mind the most attractive part of the 
book we are now reviewing ends with the 
departure of Sir George Bowen from New 
Zealand. The governments that he held 
afterwards had less of a specially interesting 
and picturesque character than Queensland 
in its first state and New Zealand with its 
native wars. From New Zealand Sir George 
Bowen succeeded to Victoria, often called the 
“ blue ribbon ” of colonial governments. 
After the usual six years of office he was 
appointed to Mauritius, and after that to 
Hong Kong, with which ended his career as a 
colonial governor, but not, we trust, his 
career of public usefulness. He is not yet 
seventy years of age, and has evidently plenty 
of vigour left. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that his great experience and knowledge will 
continue to be made use of in some way by 
the state. 

Sir George Bowen is a strong advocate of 
Imperial Federation, between the colonies and 
the mother-country. At the end of the 
second volume he has reprinted a paper on 
that subject-, which he read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute in 1886. Indeed, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole tells us that the 
setting forth of the views of the veteran pro- 
consul, as Sir George has been styled, is the 
main reason for the present work; and, above 
all, that that work will have attained its chief 
object if it helps to promote the movement 
towards Imperial Federation. 

We would notice, in conclusion, the remark¬ 
able change «-f feeling among the permanent 
officials of the Colonial Office in their attitude 
towards the colonies themselves. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole quotes some of the most distin¬ 
guished of those officials of ihe last genera¬ 
tion to show how imbued they were with the 
so-called Manchester-school doctrine—that 
the colonies were rather encumbrances than 
valuable parts of the empire. We remember 
in former years hearing that Sir George 
Bowen did not always stand entirely in the 
good graces of those officials; and the reason 
doubtless was that ha had, to his honour be 
it said, adopted from the beginning a higher 
and nobler view—a view now happily in 
accordance with popular feeling. 

Wm. Wickham. 
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THE TWO LAST PLATS OP IBSEN. 

Romtrtholm. By Henrick Ibsen. Trans¬ 
lated by Louis N. Palmer. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Th» Lady from the Sea. Translated by 
Eleanor Marx-Aveling. With a Critical 
Introduction by Edmund Gosse. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The translation of the two last dramas of 
Ibsen adds appreciably to the materials for 
study, as well as to the provocatives of debate, 
already in the possession of his large and 
growing English audience. Both are highly 
original variations of the fundamental mo¬ 
tive upon which Ibsen’s social, and in part 
also his historical, drama is built —the con¬ 
flict of a more or less individual nature with 
a false position created for it in part by its 
own singularity, in part by the stress of cur¬ 
rent conventions. It is only a tribute to 
Ibsen’s dramatic genius that one might de¬ 
scribe the fundamental motive of Sbaksperean 
tragedy in nearly the same terms. While in 
Shakspero, however, we, as a rule, watch the 
creation of the “false position” as well as 
its violent dissolution; in Ibsen the play com¬ 
monly derives its initial impulse from a state 
of acute tension already reached at the outset. 
The false position is the given fact, to the 
significance of which the victim and the 
spectator gradually awake. In “Ghosts” 
the whole tragedy lies in this awakening, 
since the bondage which it reveals is riveted 
in the past, and cannot by any effort be 
annulled. Elsewhere, tbe issue is not in this 
blank and passive horror, but in action, 
action dominated, in general, by what has 
been termed the idie mire of Ibsen’s poetry— 
the conception of the “ call ” first definitively 
announced in the inexorable imperatives of 
“ Brand.” Nora and Stockmann in their 
different ways obey such a call; while Lon a, 
in the “ Pillars,” is the voice through which 
it is obtruded upon the ears and heart of the 
respectable sinner Bernick. In this last case 
the climax is least well grounded; Bernick’s 
repentence is not adequately justified by his 
past, and stands on a par with many another 
fifth-act conversion. Indeed, Ibsen’s strength 
hardly lies in exhibiting gradual revolutions 
of character. His men and women are four¬ 
square, sharply defined, and changing (like 
himself) by sudden transformations if they 
change at all, or at least by transitions the 
nuances and stealing steps of which are not 
habitually disclosed. 

As a case of “ conversion,” though hardly 
in any other respect, the “Pillars” maybe 
compared with the earlier and more powerful 
of the two plays before us—the lurid tragedy of 
“ Rosmersholm.” A revolution is wrought in 
the impulsive Bebekka West by her friendship 
with the pastor, Johannes Bosmer. Bebekka, 
one of the most remarkable creations in 
Ibsen’s gallery of women, is (like Lona) 
“emancipated”; but her nature, while not 
less fresh and vigorous, is more passionate 
and less sound. Child of a Finland doctor 
though she be, Bhe has grown up to woman¬ 
hood with the vehement impulses of a 
Southern girl. She conceives a secret love 
for Bosmer, whose liberal and sympathetic 
mind is predisposed to her opinions; obtains en¬ 
trance into bis house, grows intimate, wins his 


entire confidence, and permits bis poor sickly, 
and still believing, wife to torment herself 
with unuttered suspicions, and finally to put 
an end to a life which she felt to be only an 
obstacle to their happiness. After the wife’s 
death, to the cause of which Rosmer is 
entirely blind, Rebekka remains in the house 
by his wish. They feel strong enough to 
assert the rights of pure friendship between 
man and woman without regard to the com¬ 
ments of the world. At the opening of the 
play this has gone on a year. The world has 
not failed to comment; and not merely do 
Rosmer’s former clerical allies now cover him 
with abuse, but the astute Radicals, to whom 
he has gone over, broadly hint that his adhe¬ 
sion would be of more value if his life were 
quite unequivocal. The gentle and refined 
Bosmer, shrinking from the rude touch of the 
world, profoundly distrustful of himself, and 
deeply attached to Bebekka, offers her mar¬ 
riage. For a moment her involuntary glad¬ 
ness breaks out; then, she firmly and finally 
rejects what she had throughout striven to 
compass. He does not comprehend her re¬ 
nunciation ; and, on hearing her confession of 
the past, feels his faint faith in human-nature 
shattered and his vital energy sapped. In 
vain she pleads that he has purified and en¬ 
nobled her: he feels only that she has 
deceived him. She passionately begs him to 
put her to tbe test. “ Will you,” he asks, 
“go the way that the went?” Having 
sacrificed passion, she eagerly welcomes the 
sacrifice of life also, by which she may at once 
attest her truth and atone for her sin. But 
her acceptance of the test removes every bar 
between them, her death is the token and 
instrument of their complete union, and the 
act by which she restores to him the power 
of life, makes it impossible for him to live. 
Husband and wife they go forth together— 
“ but whether I follow you, or you follow me, 
Bebekka, that is a question we shall never 
fathom ”; and the curtain falls upon their 
plunge into the waters in which the dead wife 
had sought release. 

It is impossible to convey in a few sentences 
the art with which Ibsen has solved the 
extraordinarily difficult problem ho has here 
set himself. We have to do, plainly, with 
something sufficiently unlike tbe ordinary 
“ realist ” drama of crime and suicide. The 
climax is—like that of “ Brand,” of “Peer 
Gynt,” of “ Et Dukkebjem”—not so much 
an incident borrowed from actual life, as an 
ideal solution postulated by a set of assumed 
conditions. And there are touches enough 
which remind us that Ibsen bears within him 
a sleeping romantic poet, who, however reso¬ 
lutely lulled, will sometimess stir and cry. 
The fate of Rosmer, although worked out in 
every detail with the most ma-terly psych¬ 
ology, is permitted to gather about it a sort 
of half light of supernatural mystery from the 
bodeful legend of bis house. The white 
horses which portend death have appeared to 
the old housekeeper; and in her mouth are 
put the terrible closing words in which the 
poet comments on the meaning of his catas¬ 
trophe, in one sense for her, in another for his 
readers—“No! there’s no help here! The 
dead wife has taken them! ” 

A much bolder step in this direction is 
represented, however, in the next, and at 
present the last, play of Ibsen, the “Fruen 


fra havet.” It is an attempt, as our readers 
are aware, to render in terms of modem life 
the beautiful myth, of which every folklore 
has its characteristic variant, of the mermaid 
wedded on land and still hungering for the 
sea. The transformation is accomplished 
with minute care, and every detail repays 
study. The lighthouse-keeper’s daughter 
is the second wife, sincerely lived but hastily 
chosen, of a man whose daughters are scarcely 
younger than herself. 8hc has, moreover, 
plighted herself to a sailor—a veritable child 
of the sea, whose personality, charged with all 
the experience and t he mystery of sea life, domi¬ 
nates hers, not by passion but by a daemonic 
spell, and becomes the embodiment of her 
strongest instinct acting upon her through a 
definite and terribly resolute human will. It 
is in the development of this relation, which 
the ordinary dramatist would have made a 
simple amour with a sailor-lover, that the 
power of the play chiefly lies. When it 
opens, the false position into which Ellida 
has been drawn by her fascination, has reached 
a crisis of intolerable tension. Her situation 
in so far resembles Bebekka's that she is 
dominated by a blind impulse which makes 
her alien to the home in which she finds her¬ 
self. Bebekka leads the wife to ruin that she 
may take her place; Ellida refuses in any 
degree to fill tbe place which the dead wife 
has left. Each works her way out of this 
false position under the influence, entirely 
unconscious, of the husband. Wangel, the 
country doctor, is a much less interesting 
figure than the fastidious and unworldly free¬ 
thinker, Bosmer; but he has a like ineptitude 
in practical emergencies, and he is led by 
circumstances, not by design, to the true 
solution of the problem. It resembles that 
of “ Rosmersholm,” though far more slightly 
handled and to a less tragic issue. Both 
women renounce their dream at the moment 
in which it is brought within their grasp. 
Liberty to yield entirely to the spell releases 
both from its power. Ellida’s awakening 
involves no such terrible issue as Bebekka’s, 
simply because the consequences of her dream 
can be redressed, while those of Bebekka’s 
can only be atoned. The conclusion is accord¬ 
ingly—what is so rare in Ibsen—entirely 
harmonious and sunny. Ellida discovers that 
“ when you have become a land creature, you 
can no longer find j our way back to the sea.” 

The setting of this translated mermaid 
legend appears at first sight commonplace 
enough; and indeed Ibsen has scarcely ever 
consented to adopt with so little mitigation 
the bald language of ordinary middle-class 
discourse. But when Ibsen is commonplace 
it is usually with a purpose; and we easily 
detect how finely the atmosphere is here 
tempered to the subject. The course of the 
action required that the “ land life ” should 
be outwardly trivial and empty, devoid of any 
obvious and salient interests that might capture 
the alien’s averted sympathy. We are placed 
accordingly in a remote provincial town, for 
which its summer visitors are the great event, 
and untroubled by any breath of the religious 
and political excitement which electrifies the 
air of “Rosmersholm." All the men too are 
landsmen of the least heroic and adventurous 
type. On the other hand, the action 
required equally that there should be roots 
of possible sympathy hidden under this 
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indifferent and trivial exterior. E'lida had 
to be won for her family. Accordingly, 
ve find that the two daughters, who do 
not “ get on ” with their stepmother, 
have nevertheless points of sympathy with 
her which are gradually revealed both to 
them and to us. Hilde has her susceptibility 
to a personal spell, Bolette her vague longing 
for the vast unknown world. And in their 
love affairs, as in her’s, these instincts have to 
do duty altogether for passion. How delicate, 
too, is the symbolism by which Hilde’s strug¬ 
gling sympathy with Ellida is rendered, in 
the contrast (Act Y. ed init .) between her 
sdventuron8 familiarity with the sea and the 
timorous incapacity of Lyngstrand and Aru- 
holm! 

We have little space left to speak of the 
translations as such. To render Ibsen’s prose 
dramas is not a very exacting task, and it has 
been in both cases adequately, if not quite 
faultlessly, performed. “ Rosmersholm ” is no 
doubt by much tbo more difficult, and Mr. 
Palmer may be especially congratulated upon 
his idiomatic and ofren powerful version. He 
has, however, one or two oddities which we 
cannot quite away with, such bs “ I clear 
out” (p. 36), in the mouth of an elderly 
schoolmaster, and an occasional jarring use of 
“look here” (pp. 13, 31); while one may 
question his tact in rendering the Johannei 
llosmer of the original by the verbally equi¬ 
valent, but far less characteristic, “John.” 
Mrs. Aveling, too, puts into the mouth of all 
her characters without distinction the vulgar 
idiom, “ I’ll try to,” “ I should like to,” &c. 
We can only add a reference to Mr. Qosse’s 
sympathetic introduction to the later play, 
and Mr. Palmer’s dedication of the earlier to 
the only actress whom any student of Ibsen 
would care to see take its leading part—Miss 
Alma Murray. 

C. H. Hebfobd 


Chritt and Hit Timet. Addressed to the 
Diocese of Canterbury in his Second Visita¬ 
tion. By Edward White, Archbishop. 
(Macmillan.) 

Thk introductory sentences of these charges 
connect them with tho last Lambeth Con¬ 
ference. “Public organs,” sajs the arch¬ 
bishop, “ remarked, not without some sort of 
kindly surprise,” that such an assemblage 
concentrated its attention earnestly and almost 
exclusively on moral and social questions. 
That this surprise should be felt scandalises 
the archbishop, and the charges of his second 
visitation are directed to prevent any such 
scandal in the future. Bis book, dealing for 
the most part with ju6t those social and moral 
topics which the Lambeth Conference reported 
on, is an elaborate and passionate protest 
against the heresy that the Christian Church 
has nothing to do with social questions or 
with society. The first charge, entitled 
“Society the Church’s Test,” puts the 
question generally, asserting that “ the effect 
tf the Church upon society is the final test of 
her faithfulness and that all her work is 
Tain unless she earnestly and obviously ad¬ 
vances “ the morals of the people, the sub¬ 
stantial welfare of the nation.” That this is 
the teaching of the New Testament is shown 
by an analysis of the first Epistle of St. 
Peter, remarkable for its originality and 


spiritual insight; that “none of the great 
Fathers of theChurch thought ever otherwise,” 
is almost taken for granted; and Christians 
of to-day are warned that whenever Churches 
have confined their activities to matters 
of doctrine and worship, “ the great society of 
mankind has found them out again and again 
and rejected and overthrown them.” And this 
clear and convinced statement of a great prin¬ 
ciple is accompanied by an intimation from the 
archbishop that it is scarcely grasped by the 
clergy as it might be. Social problems, he 
says, must not be “ left to well-meaningness 
excited by religion.” The Church must attack 
them “ scientifically and constructively.” 

This introduction is followed by charges on 
“Suffering Populations,” “Purity,” “Tem¬ 
perance,” and “ Church Citizenship,” which 
apply particularly what has already been said 
generally. These charges are eloquent and 
impressive. They are lacking in none of the 
excellencies which we usually look for in the 
sermons and addresses of our distinguished 
divines. But they have besides some special 
merits of their own which will make them of 
interest to many who are accustomed to ignore 
theological literature. 

The addresses on “Suffering Populations” 
and “ Temperance ” are obviously planned 
scientifically. They are careful critical sum¬ 
maries of the present state of opinion on these 
subjects. They are excellent examples, not 
only for clergymen but for all serious students, 
of the proper method of approaching and study¬ 
ing social problems. The conscience of the 
religious person, who constantly makes “ well¬ 
meaningness ” do duty for patience and 
knowledge, cannot fail to be touched when 
he finds the head of tbe English Church 
abstracting blue books and summarising the 
views of foreign schools of socialism as care¬ 
fully and impartially as if he were a professor of 
political economy. It is not easy to over-estimate 
the stimulus which philanthropic effort would 
receive if the clergy would emulate in their 
study of social questions the scholarly t>nd 
rigorous method of these addresses of their arch¬ 
bishop. Tbe addresses, moreover, are unusually 
outspoken. There is among us, we read, a 
population “ which can only just exist, hang¬ 
ing on a sharp edge of illness, hunger, un¬ 
cleanness physical and moral, incapacity 
mental and bodily, in full eight of abundance, 
luxury, and waste ”; and “ the word ‘ terri¬ 
ble ’ is too light to describe the importance of 
the problem ” presented by the conditions of 
life-long wretchedness “ under which a vast 
part of our town population lives its life and 
works its work.” In the charges on intem¬ 
perance and purity the language is equally 
explicit. There is no shirking of the problems 
of socialism. The admirable analysis, uuder 
the heading “remedies conceived,” of social¬ 
istic schemes begins by pointing out that 
there is “much which is purely religious and 
Christian ” in socialism as we now understand 
it; and insists of the most extreme opinions 
that “ free discussion is the best treatment of 
them,” while “ repression is the hot-bed and 
forcing-house of truculence.” At the end of 
tbe schemes comes “the once accepted ‘Eng¬ 
lish ’ theory ” of non-interference wi'h 
economic conditions, which is dismissed as 
“ unjustifiable, and unhistorical.” Consider¬ 
able space is given to the teaching of the 
New Testament on riches and poverty, which 


“ does not assent to the labour of one class 
being consecrated to the accumulations of 
others” ; and finally, after summarising those 
matters in which already the state interferes, 
the archbishop arrives at the conclusion that 
“ at this mom-nt the pitiable and formidable 
condition of the poor asks for some similar 
t r eatment up to some as yet unfixed point.” 
In the discussion of socialism M. de 
Laveleye's Lt Sooialitme Contemporain is 
referred to, and the views of the archbishop 
would teem to be not very far removed from 
tho opinions of that book ; but the charges do 
not aim so much at expressing Archbishop 
Benson’s exact views as bis conviction of the 
importanc i to all Christians of the question. 

“No young man can be considered as fully 
equipped for ordination until he has some 
knowledge of these subjects. . , . The atten¬ 
tion of the clergy has been for many years so 
much absorbed by wbat is beautiful, and 
comely, and correot, and in a limited way 
restorative, that they have less weight in social 
questions.” 

The charge on “ Temperance ” is a careful 
investigation founded on the statistics of blue- 
books and other reliable sources of the thorny 
question of prohibition laws. It is valuable, 
like the addn ss on “ Suffering Populations,” 
because it grapples so closely with a point of 
acknowledged difficulty, and because its method 
is strictly scientific. These two charges will 
probably striko most readers as the best, but 
the others are equally careful and thorough. 
Tho exposition of the wisest methods of “ the 
teaching of purity in pure ways,” the stimu¬ 
lating call for lay workers, the picturesque 
sk-tch of the Church’s work in Wales, are 
oiiginal and exhaustive papers. The Cardiff 
address, however, will not ba admitted by all 
readers to ba out of the sphere of religious 
party polities, and for this reason hardly har¬ 
monises with the rest of the volume. 

Wo have lefc unnoticed many points of 
interest which the charges suggest, and in 
conclusion can only comment very shortly 
upon their style. This at once arrests our 
attention, and holds it. It is eloquent and 
emotional, but always terse and strong. The 
archbishop uses it with equal effect to sum 
up clearly and epigrammatically the views of 
German socialists, or to appeal earnestly to the 
rich man for help in the social battle. We have 
dwelt upon the care with which the subjects 
expounded have been studied, upon the scien¬ 
tific method pursued by the student; but this 
nowhere injures the literary excellence of the 
composition. Nor do the striking felicities of 
word and phrase, the excellent artistic work¬ 
manship, interfere with the archbishop’s 
fore i and fire. Tee charges are sermons in 
the highest sense of the word, keenly felt in 
every lino, and convey the impression, in 
spite of their wisdom, their accuracy, and 
their knowledge, that they come straight from 
the heart of the preacher. 

Rohald Bayxe. 


The Fablet of Aetop. As first printed by 
Caxton in 1484, with those of Avian, 
Alfonso, and Poggio, now again edited and 
induced by Joseph Jacobs. In 2 vols. 
(David Nutt) 

In this latest addition to the “ Bibliothfeque. 
de Carahas,” Mr. Joseph Jacobs—taking 
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Caxton’s Aetop for his text—gives another 
example of what maybe called the new science 
of “ comparative folklore.” Following the 
same plan which he had before applied to 
Bidpai in the same series, he here traces the 
pedigree of the great family of fables con¬ 
nected with the name of Aesop. That all his 
conclusions will win complete acceptance he 
hardly hopes himself; for in more than one 
line of investigation his work is that of an 
original pioneer, and the subject-matter does 
not admit of conclusive proof. But we 
have no hesitation in saying that his method 
is the only fruitful one in the study of folk¬ 
lore ; all else, indeed, is little better than the 
craze for collecting curiosities characteristic 
of the pseudo-antiquary. If folklore is ever 
to be raised to the rank of a science, by the 
side of philology, it must be by the applica¬ 
tion to it of the comparative method; and, in 
order to apply that method, it is, in our 
judgment, necessary to assume the theory of 
borrowing as a working hypothesis. To quo’e 
analogies from Maoris and Mexicans, Hotten¬ 
tots and Hurons, is merely to confuse the 
issue, though we are far from asserting that 
some universal principle may not hereafter be 
discovered underlying the entire mass of 
mythology. But, while so much still remains 
obscure, the one sound mode of investigation 
is to start from that which is relatively well 
known, and to endeavour to explain the growth 
and diffusion of folklore by the same laws 
which have been proved to hold good in 
corresponding domains of thought. Myth is 
undoubtedly a near relation of speech; and 
the entire science of linguistics owes its origin 
to the fruitful conception of a genealogy of 
languages. Even though philologists are 
unable to construct a family tree of the 
so-called Turanian tongues, they do not there¬ 
fore reject the comparative method as false. 
So, too, in folklore, every successful applica¬ 
tion of the comparative method is so much 
reclaimed for science out of the unknown, 
and points the way to future triumphs. 

The fables of Aesop have supplied Mr. 
Jacob with a more attractive subject than the 
fables of Bidpai. The interest of the latter 
is mainly oriental; and to the ordinary 
English mind the East is still the land of the 
marvellous, and there seems no difficulty in 
supposing that any particular story is due to 
the fertile imagination of an improvisators. 
But Aesop is familiar to the nursery, and has 
besides a long literary history. Mr. Jacobs, 
with prodigious pains, has here traced 
this literary history in each of its three 
provinces—the classical, the oriental, and the 
mediaeval. To a large extent, indeed, he is 
merely expounding the results of numerous 
foreign scholars; but the comprehensiveness 
of treatment is his own, and he has been able 
to add, out of his special erudition, not a few 
original arguments. 

Concerning the classical sources of Aesop 
there is not much controversy. In the not 
very elegant phrase with which Mr. Jacobs 
opens his essay, “ our Aesop is Fhaedrus 
with trimmings.” In other words, the earliest 
literary source of the bulk of Aesop’s fables 
cannot be referred further back than the well- 
known Latin collection of Phaedius (tire. 
an. 25). But Mr. Jacobs adds—and this is 
one of his original observations—that there is 
internal evidence for believing thst Phaedrus 


had before him a compilation of fables said to 
have been compiled by Demetrius Phslereus 
(tiro. 300 b.c.), and even then associated with 
the name of Aesop. Apart from Phaedrus, 
there also exists a collection of fables in 
Greek prose which, in uncritical times, was 
thought to be the genuine Aesop. The 
romance of modern scholarship has no more 
interesting chapter than that connected with 
this subject. Bentley was the first to point 
out that these Greek prose fables were not 
ancient, but were probably derived from an 
unknown Greek verse-writer named Babrius. 
At last, in 1840, a MS. of Babrius was dis¬ 
covered on Mount Athos; and the author has 
been proved to be a Homan (tire. a.d. 230). 
From Babrius derive the late-Latin fables of 
Avian or Avienus (tire. a.d. 380), which, 
have quite lately been edited by Mr. Robinson 
Ellis, as those of Babrius have been by Mr. 
Rutherford; but neither editor concerned 
himself with the question of sources. 

The oriental history of the counterparts of 
some of Aesop’s fables is a much more dis¬ 
puted question. The resemblances in certain 
cases are so striking that there must inevitably 
have been borrowing on one side or the other. 
Benfey may be taken as the champion of 
those who hold that India borrowed from 
Greece. Mr. Jacobs, on the other hand, 
maintains—after an elaborate comparison of 
the Jatakas or Buddhist Birth-Stories with 
Phaedrus—that about a dozen of “Aesop’s 
fablos" are derived from India; while he 
would provisionally allow all the rest to be 
of Greek origin It is in this connexion that 
he introduces the most novel of his argu¬ 
ments, which is based upon his acquaintance 
with Rabbinical literature. Shortly put, it 
is as follows. Babrius used, besides the col¬ 
lection of Aesopio fables which were also 
used by Phaedrus, another collection of so- 
called “ Libyan ” fables, which were really of 
Indian origin. These “ Libyan ” fables are 
likewise to be traced in the Talmud and other 
Jewish sources towards the end of the first 
century a d. The connecting link is to be 
found in the name of “ Kibyssos,” whom 
BabriuB gives as the author of his “ Libyan ” 
fables. This “Kibyssos” Mr. Jacobs also 
finds in the Mishle Kobsim of the Talmud, 
which has hitherto been interpreted to mean 
“ fables of the washermen ” ; and he goes on 
to identify him conjecturally with Kasyapsof 
the Jatakas. Of the extreme ingenuity of 
this argument there can be no question; and 
it is right to add that its author supports it by 
a number of curious illustrations from Rabbini¬ 
cal lore. 

Upon the mediaeval history of Aesop we 
have no space to dwell. We can only men¬ 
tion two points which are emphasised by Mr. 
Jacobs. One of these is the prominent part 
played by England in the diffusion of the 
fables. Indeed, Mr. Jacobs goes so far as to 
suggest that London in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, as the capital of the Angevin 
empire, was the centre of the whole romantic 
movement which characterises mediaeval 
literature; and he promises to develop this 
thesis elsewhere. The other point, which is 
more closely connected with Aesop, affords a 
good example of the happy results that occa¬ 
sionally reward the student. Marie de France, 
who wrote a French Aesop in the early half 
of the thirteenth century, states that she 


translated it from “the English of King 
Alfred.” A German scholar (Herr Mall) has 
proved from internal evidence that the trans¬ 
lation was made not from the Anglo-Saxon, 
but from Middle-English. Mr. Jacobs here 
takes up the quest by showing (1) that 
Marie’s Aesop has elements which can only 
be explained from an Arabic source; (2) that 
a certain “Alfred the Englishman” was 
translating (from tho Arabic?) tiro. 1170; 
and (3) that at about the same date 
there was a Jew living at Oxford named 
“ Benedictus le Puncteur," who may plau¬ 
sibly be identified with the Berachyah ha- 
Nakdan who himself wrote a Hebrew version 
of Aesop, and who may possibly have served 
as Arabic dragoman to Alfred. 

In our notice of this remarkable book we 
have thought it our duty to draw attention 
to the original matter it contains, which is all 
comprised in the first volume. The second 
volume consists of a verbatim and literatim 
reprint of Caxton’s Aesop (1484), the black- 
letter only being changed into ordinary type. 
It is introduced by a graceful set of verses of 
Mr. Andrew Lang; and it has for its two 
frontispieces some Aesopic animals from the 
Bayeux tapestry, and an idyllic sketch by 
Mr. H. Ryland. 

Ja«. 8. Cotton. 


An Official Tour through Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, with an Account of the History, 
Antiquities, Agrarian Conditions, Religion, 
Ethnology, Folklore, and Social Life of the 
People. By J. de Asboth, Member of the 
Hungarian Parliament. (Sonnenschein.) 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, although little 
known thirty or forty years ago, have been 
rendered familiar to Englishmen by the excel¬ 
lent books of Mr. A. J. Evans and Miss Irby. 
Tho work of M. Asboth, therefore, has not much 
to tell us that is new; but it is written in an 
agreeable style, and furnished with a con¬ 
siderable number of spirited illustrations. 

There is a vein of Turcophilism running 
throughout; and the writer tries to show his 
sympathy with his lost kindred, as we sus¬ 
pect he imagines them to be, in spite of the 
labours of Budenz and Hunfalvy. He talks 
about the Turks everywhere allowing their 
Slavonic and Christian subjects a modus 
vivendi, which, in our author’s judgment, is 
as regularly refused by the Orthodox to their 
Moslem dependents. But have people heard 
nothing of the Tatars in Russia and the 
active Mohammedan press at Kazan; and do 
not Turks to the present day live peaceably 
side by side with Greeks in Euboea? It 
would be curious to know exactly what M. As¬ 
both means by a modus vivendi. Have, for 
example, the Armenians anything of the kind 
at the present time ? Have the Macedonian 
Bulgarians ? 

While, however, speaking in favourable 
terms of his Moslem friends, M. Asboth can¬ 
not pass over the terrible scenes of bloodshed 
which these picturesque lands have witnessed 
during the rule of the Turk. Page after 
page of his book bears witness to quiet valleys 
drenched with blood, to robbery, decapitation, 
and impalement. We get a tolerably clear 
account of the Bosnian feudal aristocracy, 
which, as is well known, accepted Islam en 
masse, retaining its old institutions and such 
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a degree of independence that Mahmoud II., 
when introducing his reforms, only sub¬ 
dued them by cruelty and treachery. When 
the new uniforms, cut after the European 
fashion, with musket-belts crossed upon the 
breast, were to be introduced, they said, 

“ If we are to accept the cross, we will not 
accept it from the Sultan, but from the 
Viennese Emperor.” The new vizier, Ab¬ 
durrahman, was forced to take Sarajevo by 
storm. In the same spirit the Bosnians 
received the hatti-sherif of Abdul-Medjid in 
1839, which granted to the Christians a 
certain equality before the law, but soon be¬ 
came a dead letter. In 1850 the notorious 
Omar Pasha was sent by the Sultan to quell 
the opposition which it had aroused; and he 
succeeded in doing so with the same disre¬ 
gard of human life which he afterwards showed 
in the Cretan insurrection, as Mr. Stillman 
the American Consul, has told us. In some 
respects Islam appears to have sat but lightly 
upon these Bosnian Begs, for we find them 
continually threatening to go over to Christi¬ 
anity unless their wishes are gratified. 

By the way, on p. 390, M. Asboth speaks 
of the celebrated poem, “ The Death of 
C!engic-Agha,” as if it had been only pub¬ 
lished by Ivan Mazuranic, the Croatian Ban, 
whereas it was really composed by him. 
This fine production, which has all the fire 
of a regular folk-song, tells how the Agha 
was slsin by some Christians in his own camp 
in 1810: a terrible vengeance was inflicted 
upon him for his many cruelties. It is curious 
to find M. Asboth meeting the son of this 
man during his travels. 

Our author ventures upon a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of the Bogomiles and their 
doctrines, but mis-states the opinions of Mr. 
A. J. Evans, to whose able books he does but 
scant j notice. Even if the doctrines of the Bogo¬ 
miles did not contain all which some people 
have fancied they found in them, it is strange 
to be told that these sectaries “stand very 
near to the prophets, John of Leyden (!), the 
Albigenses, the Waldenses, the Hussites ” — 
certainly an odd mixture. In his pic¬ 
turesquely written description of the town of 
Serajevo, M. Asboth says nothing of the 
schools founded by Miss Irby there, nor of her 
labours in the cause of education among the 
people, who have so many reasons to be 
grateful to her. Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
under Mohammedan rule, remained isolated 
from the rest of Europe and plunged in 
ignorance. That they have morally and 
materially improved under the government 
of Austro-Hungary there can be no question, 
but their natural tendenoy is to gravitate 
towards Serbia. 

The account of Bosnian authors using the 
Serbo-Croatian language, which is given in 
the last chapter, is interesting, but not always 
quite accurate. There is no Serbian original 
of the Memoirs of a Janissary, allu ied to on 
p. 476; and the name of the great Slavonic 
ethnologist should not be metamorphosed into 
Schaffanck, an impossible form. Pipin sup¬ 
poses that the Polish version, which was 
published in the year 1828 at Warsaw in the 
Zbi6r Pisarzou? Polskich, is the original from 
which the Bohemian transla'ion was made. 
The manuscript was found in a monastery at 
Betdichev. The spelling of Slavonic names 
throughout M. Asboth’s book is in the highest 


degree capricious; thus, we have Jirecek and 
Jiretshek, sometimes Jagio and sometimes 
Jagitsch, so also Kacic' and Kasthitsh. Simi¬ 
lar instances might be quoted almost ad 
infinitum. We do not know whether the 
author or his translator is responsible for the 
rather slipshod way in which the authorities 
are cited at the beginning of the volume— 
e.g , Plinius the Elder, Kosmas, d. Bulgar 
Presbyter (Kosmas der Bulgariache Pres¬ 
byter ?). So also to find a book referred to as 
Istwanfi Historiarum do rebus Sung, is 
curious. 

The list of works given in the bibliography 
is elaborate, it must be confessed, and, in the 
main, useful; but the writers are of very 
varying merit. For example, the History of 
the Serbs by Baic, originally published at 
Vienna in 1794, is a work of great interest 
as having made its appearance in the infancy 
of their literature, but not of much historical 
value. Among other strange opinions, Bai5 
held the Bulgarians on the Volga to have 
been Slavs. The titles of some of the works 
are needlessly repeated. Thus the Istoria 
Bolgar of Jirecek, quoted on p. 15 as printed 
at Odessa in 1878, can be nothing but the 
Bussian translation of Dying Bulharskiho 
Naroda of the same author published in 
Bohemian and German at Prague in 1875. 
Again, the work of Strauss, Bosnia: the Land 
and People, is cited both in Hungarian and 
German. From some of these details we are 
induced to believe that the bibliography has 
been hastily compiled. 

The account given on p. 479 of the Glago¬ 
litic alphabet by M. Asboth does not show 
him to be well acquainted with the subject. 
Although among his authorities he cites the 
Qlagolita Olozianus of Kopitar, he evidently 
knows little or nothing of the MS. printed in 
that work, or its great importance in the 
solution of the question of this alphabet’s 
antiquity. He gives an interesting account 
of the strangely varied life of Dositheus 
Obradovic', who visited even England in his 
travels and made many friends here; and on 
p. 483 he sketches the career of Vuk Stephano- 
vic' Karajic' and the opposition which was 
raised in the principality to the use of 
vernacular Serbian and that writer’s ortho¬ 
graphy. Of course it was much better for 
the country that they ultimately prevailed; 
but we cannot wonder that the learned Serbs 
at first dung to the older style, in which all 
the books which they cherished had been 
written. WemuBt also remember what strange 
ideas then prevailed about the early home 
of Old Slavonic, which was only beginning 
to be scientifically studied. "We are surprised 
that M. Asboth never refers to Schafarik’s 
Serbische Lesekbrner, which contains so much 
that is curious about the early language. 

Some of the Roman antiquities of these 
countries are illustrated by interesting en¬ 
gravings ; but for a much fuller treatment of 
the whole subject, the reader must consult the 
Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum, pub¬ 
lished in 1883 by Mr. A. J. Evans, who has 
gone over the ground very carefully. 

M. Asboth has produced a bright and 
readable book, and his descriptions of the 
places which he visited and the persons 
whom he met are generally entertaining. The 
aecount of Serajevo and its picturesque in¬ 
habitants strikes us as exceedingly well 


done; and he has many allusions to the songs 
and superstitions of the people. But the parts 
of his work dealing with the history, an¬ 
tiquities, and literature, seem less suc¬ 
cessful. The latter subject, however, has 
been rarely touched on in English, if we 
except, perhaps, the translations of Sir John 
Bowring and one or two other works. We do 
not see any references to the 8itte und Branch 
der Sildslaven by F. S Krauss (Vienna, 1883), 
an excellent work. The Wila ( Serbische Volks- 
lieder und Seldenmdrehen), cited in the biblio¬ 
graphy as a man’s name, is, of course, the 
mere title of the book, from Wila or Vila, the 
Slavonic fairy about which M. Asboth some¬ 
times speaks; the confusion shows careless¬ 
ness. Finally, we have noticed some bungling 
translations of the original here and there 
which mar this otherwise very readable and 
attractive volume. 

W. R. Moefill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. In 2 vols. By 
W. D. Howells. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

Olga Zanelli. In 3 vols. By F. L. Cart¬ 
wright. (Sonnenschein.) 

A Hurricane in Petticoats. In 3 vols. By 
Leslie Keith. (Bentley.) 

Brownie's Plot. In 2 vols. By Thos. Cobb. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Lord Allanroe; or, Marriage not a Failure. 
By B. E. T. A. (Digby & Long.) 

Rogues. By B. H. Sherard. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

My Wonderful Wife. By Marie Corelli. 
(White.) 

Basil Morton's Transgression. By the Mar¬ 
quise Lanza. (New York: Minerva Pub- 
Ushing Co.) 

Miss Meredith. By Amy Levy, (flodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Mb. Howells’s new novel will be accepted by 
many as his ablest production. It is unques¬ 
tionably inferior only to The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, if to that. Mr. Howells has now 
taken an assured place among those novelists 
who are read because they are the vogue.' 
That his writings will withstand the veering 
of the popular breeze remains to be proved. 
It is by no means the certainty his ardent 
admirers so vehemently assert. There has 
been ample occasion for this novelist to show 
his range, to display his profundity of insight, 
to fulfil convincingly his “mission.” To 
assert that he has adequately acted up to his 
pronunciamento, that he has won victory all 
along the line, that his standard has allured 
the worthiest adherents, would be to be as 
uncritical as to state that his method is no more 
his own than that of a dozen scribes of the 
day, that his successes have been side-issues 
of little significance, that he has no following 
because he has no leadership. It seems not 
unlikely that in the healthy reaction which 
is setting in against the pseudo-realism of 
which Mr. Howells is one of the most eminent 
exponents, much injustice may be done to 
an author who has so often, and for so pro¬ 
longed a period, charmed us by his graces of 
style, delicacy of humour, and winsome sen- 
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timent. Possibly it is inevitable; and, after 
all, the rude justice of the public taste is no 
such barbaric tyrant as it is often represented. 
But the critic who studies the drift of the 
newer fiction, who looks to the causes of 
“mutations infinite,” as well as merely to 
their advent, who, in particular, has carefully 
studied the writings of Mr. Howells, will 
recognise that ia him we have the genuine 
connecting link between the crude realists in 
method like Tolstoi, and the crude realists 
in thought like Zola. He is a realist, 
by his own account and by that of h’s 
friends and enemies alike; and, though in no 
one of his books, nor in them all collectively, 
do I find warrant for the application, yet it 
may be allowed to pass for the present, as this 
is not the occasion for an examination into the 
absurdity of the claim of realism by a school 
of writers who are, one and all, hopelessly 
blind, or indifferent, to the most imperative 
requirements of the true realistic method. 
Perhaps realism in literary art may be ap¬ 
proximately dt fined as the science of exact 
presentment of many complexities, abstract 
and concrete, in one truthful, because abso¬ 
lutely reasonable and apparently inevitable, 
synthesis; this, pin the creative energy which 
in high development involves what is mis¬ 
leadingly called the romantic spirit, and minus 
that weakness of U o selective faculty which 
is the domic ant factor in the work of the so- 
ealled realists of the Zolaesque school. Thus 
regarded, realism and romance are found to 
be as indissoluble as soul and body in a living 
human being. The true artist, no doubt, is 
he who is neither a realist nor a romanticist, 
but in whose work is observable the shaping 
p iwer of the higher qualities of the methods 
of genuine realism ana the higher qualities of 
the methods of genuine romance. It is no 
slight tribute to Mr. Howells that he so often 
has, as it were, steered his bark within sight 
of the haven of the ideal novelist. Unfortu¬ 
nately, against his helm is the opposing weight 
of a theory which, inadequately apprehended 
or stubbornly adhered to, has ever influenced 
him to a lees happy course. Not only has he 
written much, and liberally changed his 
characters and scenery, he has also guided us 
himself to the proper standpoint whence to 
regard bis colit ctive achievement The result, 
on the whole, from the promise of The 
Undiscovered Country to his maturest produc¬ 
tions, Silas Lapham and A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, is one of disappointment. Ho has, 
very inaptly it stems to me, been termed the 
American Tolstoi, the counterpart of the cele¬ 
brated Russian novelist whom he so enthusi¬ 
astically admires, and one of whose books he 
ranks as among the very foremost, if not (as 
I seem to remember) the foremost, novel of 
tte world. While Tolstoi, however, is a 
fascinating painter of human life and human 
events, despite of certain radical artistic 
shortcomings, Mr. Howells is an agreeable 
depicter of types and situations, not by virtue 
of rare insight or sympathy, but through 
sheer faculty of artistic presentment. The 
one is primarily a thinker, a philosopher, a 
historian perhaps, and only an artist inter¬ 
mittently and transiently; the other, so it 
seems to me at least, is primarily and almost 
invariably the artist, but seldom the adequate 
historian of any complex episode, rarely a 
philosopher in any deep sense, never, almost, 


a profound thinker. He is not shallow; but 
it would be rash to go beyond the courteous 
reticence of negatives Still, I am tempted 
to repeat of him what I have in effect recently 
written elsewhere upon Tolstoi’s collective 
work, namely, to indicate his radical in¬ 
ability to focus essential and unessential 
details into one quintessential picture as the 
real cause of his failure to fascinate us in any 
very high degree. This fatal lack of dis¬ 
crimination, this too impartial regard of all 
the dro»B and ddbris of every-day life, this 
equality of emphasis upon the important and 
the trivial, the vital and the altogether 
irrelevant, means just so much loss in art. 
One of the acutest of Mr. Howells’s critics 
(Mr. John M. Robertson) has observed 
that the ethical significance of his books is 
too small in proportion to their elaboration. 
What was true then is still truer now. 
It was the same critic who, when ap¬ 
preciating certain differences between Mr. 
Howells and Tourguenieff, remarked that 
the latter as a rule leaves us contemplating 
life in the light of his story, while the former 
sets us considering his story in the light of 
life The distinction is admirable. To this 
day (and shall it be so always?) Mr. Howells 
is to be judged with the scrupulously sus¬ 
picious heed we should pay to the record of 
observance on the part of a very short-sighted 
man. But lest there should seem anything 
churlish in this acknowledgment of such a 
book as Mr. Howells’s latest, let me hasten to 
add that it is written with the wonted charm 
and grace, the familiar delicate humour, and 
with the happy, epigrammatic concision of, 
say, its most serious rival, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. It is, however, only fair to add 
that the author is guilty of several annoying 
lapses in style, as, for instance, the atrocious 
barbarism, “he fed it into himself.” 

a Za-elli purports to be “ a Tale of an 
Imperial City.” That city is Berlin. No 
doubt Mr. Cartwright is right in many of the 
pictures he draws; for in all cities there are 
the same episodes of grace and disgrace, the 
same kinds of sins and follies, the same species 
of rogues and vagabonds, the same innumer¬ 
able petty dramas of domestic life. But 
beyond this one may be well inclined to ac¬ 
cept his portraiture of social life in Berlin 
with the proverbial grain of salt. It is an 
interesting story in parts, and the pseudo- 
realistic portions want but a touch or two to 
make them genuinely realistic, and therefore 
of deep interest; as they stand they are some¬ 
times obviously banal, and, artistically, they 
are frequently insincere. The hero, Count 
Klinkenstein, is not at all the romantic 
Lothario, still less the Don Juan, Mr. Cart¬ 
wright would have us regard him ; in common 
with the generality of Don Juans, he is merely 
selfish and vulgar, with an added stupidity 
of his own. 

Fortunately, the new story by the author 
of The Chilcotes is better than its exceedingly 
foolish title would lead one to expect—albeit 
the words are Heine’s, where, however, with 
their context, they are sufficiently apt: “ in 
all her turbulence of soul a very hurricane in 
petticoats.” The present “ Hurricane ” has 
already appeared serially under the more at¬ 
tractive title “ Great-Grandmamma Severn.” 
Under either name the story will be read with 
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pleasure. It is brightly written, often with 
noticeable verve, and its characterisation is so 
lifelike that an occasional flagging of plot- 
interest may be forgiven. Judith Severn is 
as winsome in her own way—the way of 
beauty and youth—as “ great-grandmamma ” 
herself in hers. The maid, Farthing, is an 
acquisition to that great company of fictitious 
servants wherein there is “such pleasant 
infinite variety,” from Sam Weller to the old 
steward in The Moonstone. It is one of the 
very few three-volume novels that are not 
much too long, though the inference would be 
rash thit it would not have gained artistically 
by greater concentration. It is, in a word, a 
delightful story, and one of exceptional pro¬ 
mise. 

Except for some occasional forced sentiment 
or absurd hyperbole (e.g., “the lark singing 
overhead charmed away every vestige of a 
cloud ”), Brownie's Plot is readable enough. 
It is not an exciting plot that is here unfolded, 
and to some readers, at least, this will be a 
matter of congratulation. Even the denoue¬ 
ment, with its “hypnotic accompaniments,” 
as travelling showmen now say with a grand¬ 
iloquence alien to the Doric of such old-time 
artists as Cudlin and Short, is not at all 
thrilling. The villain is hypnotised in the 
most amusingly unreal fashion; and the story, 
which is commonplace throughout, comes to 
a satisfactory olose. 

The lady (assuredly the author of Lord 
Allanroe is a lady), whose pseudonym has 
such a classic twang, has published a novel 
with a purpose. It his also an inordinately 
long and fulsome dedication, tastefully 
arranged in the shape of a nondescript vase. 
Item: the quotation, “ marriages are made in 
heaven.” Item : “Blessed are all they that 
fear the Lord, and walk in His ways.” The 
interest of the book falls off after this. If 
the narrative were not too deadly dull, its 
perusal might here and there repay the 
reader, for sometimes the author can uncon¬ 
sciously be very amusing. As it is, so liber¬ 
ally are excerpts from the famous “ Marriage 
a Failure ” correspondence in the Daily 
Telegraph introduced that Mrs. Mona Caird 
might find the book invaluable for reference. 
If that lady cares to apply for Lord Allanroe — 
but no, even one who bore her a grudge 
would scarce go this wanton length. It 
is, however, eminently satisfactory that 
B E. T. A. can, after four hundred and four 
pages, arrive at exactly the same conclusion 
as that wherewith she started, the “ earnest 
and emphatic” conclusion that marriage is 
not a failure. 

The best that I can say of Mr. Sherard’s 
Rogues is that it is ridiculous as a pic¬ 
ture of actual life, and second-rate as a 
mere bit of fantastical fooling. If it were 
not that the book has some promise here and 
there, it would scarce be worth condemnation. 
There is no reason why, having worked this 
off, as children do the measles, Mr. Sherard 
should not produce something worth reading. 

Mr. Sherard may or may not have had 
much literary experience, but the same cannot 
be said for Miss Marie Corelli, who has been 
writing for many years. That she should 
publish such a trashy story as My Wonderful 
Wife will disappoint those who, for all their 
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faults of proportion and style, find this lady's 
longer novels entertaining. 

It has seldom been my lot to have to 
review a novel 60 badly printed and on such 
execrable paper as Basil Morton's Trans¬ 
mission ; but, notwithstanding these draw¬ 
backs, I have read the story, which is mainly 
about Bohemian life in New York, with 
steadily growing interest. The Marquise 
Lanza knows the sordid life of New York as 
well as Balzac knew the fordid life of Paris. 
Her latest is much the best of her books. Its 
realism is strong and true; and, if the nicest 
literary sense does not dominate Basil Morton's 
Transgression, much may be forgiven to so 
vigorous and striking a hook. Mdme. Lanza 
is one of the most promising of the so-called 
American “ Balzacians.” "When she has 
acquired as much literary tact as 'will give 
her writings that quality which they at 
present lack in too marked measure, she will 
certainly write a book that will justify the 
application to her of the honourable and much 
abused term 

The little posthumous volume by Miss Amy 


models. There are lyrical passages of beauty 
and power. These lines, from the opening 
chorus referred to above, may be taken as a 
specimen: 

“ The stainless height of heaven rejoices, 

The winds shake music from their wings. 

And ocean with ten thousand voices 
His thunder-psalm majestic sings. 

The sun with vast reverberations 
Amid his shining choir above, 

Awakes with magical vibrations 
All earth to bloom, all souls to love. 

Night falls; a planetary splendour 
Deepens the deep mysterious sky; 

With expectation dread yet tender 
The sons of Hod look up on high.” 

The blank verse, as it could hardly help being 
in a juvenile work, is oharacterless; but it is 
uniformly careful, indeed we do not know 
whether to regard it as a favourable indication 
for the future or not that the writer never 
abandons himself. Thomas Heywood in his 
ourious "Life of Merlin,” concerned as to 
whether the magician had been a heathen, does 
not overcome Hie difficulty with the ease of 
William Rowley, who says plainly that his 
father was the devil. He rather arrives at the 
conclusion that he was a stepbrother of Plato’s. 
Fullarton solves the matter, and reconciles 


is one to be enhanced by re-perusal—and this 
is one of the best things that can be said 
about a book. Miss Meredith, however, has 
almost nothing of the vigour noticeable in 
Reuben Sachs —a story of singular promise, 
now, alas, never to he fulfilled ! 

"William Shabp. 


Mr. 

Levy will be gladly purchased by many o'f opposites, by makiDg him an evangelical 
the readers of her interesting work in prose Christian with oommand over the Platonic 

, _„ j.-,i •“ elemental spirits; from which we may infer 

and verse. Mtss Meredith is very prettily ^ . f he P mu8 t have had Apollo for father, 

written; and its charm, for all its sedateness, y 6 t tig mother, in all likelihood, would be an 

erring Christian damsel of Britain. The “ old 
tragic story ” is closely followed, and use is 
made, as in the French romances, of Vivien’s 
jealousy of Morgan; but it is from a lazy 
altruistio motive that Merlin allows himself to 
be overcome by his own spell. Vivien is 
little better than a spiteful drawing-room miss 
In attempting to make the dialogue natural 
Mr. Fullarton degrades it as low as “ Ta-ta. 
Love to Quyomar.” It is difficult to predict 
one way or another from this work; but Mr. 
Fullarton may do something yet. 

Acadian Legends and Lyrics. By Arthur 
Wentworth Eaton. (White & Allen.) An 
American book of verse may generally be 
known by one or other of these tokens. Its 
average as verse is as a rule higher than that of 
the usual English volume. There is an attempt 
at taste in its “ get-up ”—an attempt, however, 
which most often just fails, by reason of 
certain gaucherie of style. It would fain 
achieve the dainty perfection of Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s volumes. One can see it striving 
after that. Another turn of the wheel, so to 
say, another passage through some process of 
refinement, and it might have succeeded; but, 
as it is, it just misses. And the third token 
oomes in the shape of a printed slip of “ criti 
cism,” usually of impenetrable anonymity both 
as regards critic and journal—the publishers 
hoping, we suppose, by its means either to bias 
the judgment or appeal to the indolence of the 
reviewer. It is possible, perhaps, that it may 
occasionally operate in this desirable manner 
but our experience is that it only acts as an 
irritant, and impresses us with nothing exoept 
the melancholy fact that such bad criticism 
possible. Mr. Eaton’s book comes to us with 
at least the two latter of these birth-markB 
His slip of criticism is not, however, ashamed 
of its parentage. We are told that “ Alchemist” 
of the Toronto Week is responsible for it. It is 
to him we are to be grateful for interesting 
personal particulars concerning Mr. Eaton, 
which need not detain us here; and certainly we 
should never have known, but for him, that 
Mr. Eaton “ is no common ‘ poet of melody.’ ” 
The truth is—that is, as we see it—that Mr. 
Eaton is of all too oommon a type. He is 
simply respectable. He neither shocks nor 
delights us—he simply wearies us. Here and 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Merlin: a Dramatic Poem. By Ralph 
Macleod Fullarton. (Blackwood.) It is, 
perhaps, remarkable that the story of Merlin 
has produced such a small quantity of liters 
ture. If we except the voluminous prophecies 
in his name by Partridge, Sidrophel Lilly, and 
others, the appearances of Merlin in literature 
are confined to two or three romanoes, ballads, 
and plays, until we oome to Scott’s “ Bridal of 
Triermain” and Tennyson’s “Vivien.” The 
very name, Merlin, is fascinating; his story is 
moat romantic, and possesses strong human 
interest; yet it was left for Tennyson to dis. 
cover its value. For centuries it lay in the 
quarry like a block of marble, hieroglyphs 
scrawled over it by almanack-makers, bits of 
it chipped off and carried away for doorsteps 
and pedestals, until the eye that oould see 
beheld the immortal group in the forest of 
Brocehdnde, and liberated it from the tomb 
where, like the enchanter himself, Bpell-bonnd 
it had slept for centuries. That Tennyson has 
told the Btory finally it would be unwise to 
assert. There is as yet no outstanding feminine 
embodiment of “ the spirit that denies,” and in 
Vivien is a possible female Mephistopheles. 
Mr. Fullarton’s drama is, however, no improve¬ 
ment on the laureate’s idyl. In the latter the 
story is a most modern instance of wisdom 
seduoed by designing youth; such a story as 
Goethe might have written of himself and 
Bettina. Mr. Fullarton sees it also in this 
light, but is more beholden to Goethe than to 
Tennyson. The opening “Chorus of Spirits,” 
and other passages are reminiscences of 
“ Faust.” The language is sprinkled with 
Miltonic and Shaksperean turns and phrases. 
Nothing oould be fuller of promise in a youth¬ 
ful, and consequently reminiscent, work than 
the choioe, doubtless involuntary, of such 


there may be a pleasant line, even a strong 
one, here and there even a whole poem that is 
pretty; but with life so short, it is hud to 
imagine anyone except his own friends, or his 
congregation, devoting a precious hour to their 
discovery. “La Douleur du Peintre” is pro¬ 
bably Mr. Eaton’s best thing. There is a pleasant 
melody and a certain richness about the verse 
or two we quote, which may perhaps seem to 
belie our rather depreciatory criticism — but 
we have to speak of the book as a whole. Here 
are the verses: 

“ Their is crape on the studio door 
And none pass in to-day, 

And the sunlight on the floor 
Falls cold and grey; 

And the painter's bead on his hand is bent 
In a new and strange bewilderment. 

He has brought a flower of gold, 

The daffodil of her Franoe, 

It lies in her fingers oold, 

A glittering lance; 

And he lives once more, with her alone, 

The sunny life of Barbfzon.” 

Mr. Eaton’s Acadia is not Longfellow’s. His 
Legends but make us feel what a really good 
poem “Evangeline” is. Perhaps we should 
have liked his volume better if he had not 
spoken of his “ poet’s brain ” on the first page, 
and written a sonnet to his “restless poet 
soul ” later on. Other people should always 
be left to speak of these. 

New Verse in old Vesture. By John Cameron 
Grant. (E. W. Allen.) This volume is some¬ 
what of an anachronism. It was all very 
well when “Frenoh forms” were first in¬ 
troduced, and every rhymer bought his Theo¬ 
dore de Banville and began to try Ballades and 
Rondeaux, and the more enthusiastic essayed 
Sestinas and Chants Royaux — then the 
experiments were hailed for their novelty, and 
had an interest as feats of ingenuity. But this 
time has passed. It has been found that any¬ 
one with a turn for rhyme may, without much 
labour, beat his words into the most complex 
of these old shapes; and that so practised a 
versifier as Mr. J. 0. Grant can do so will cause 
no one any surprise or pleasure. Perhaps there 
may be a few still so much enamoured of the 
difficulties of such composition that they will 
carefully examine each separate poem to see 
whether it strictly follows Frenoh examples, 
both in form and rhyme. Some even may 
regard with awful wonder such tours de force as 
a double Sestina and a double Chant Royal; 
gloat over the Gloses, sigh over the Virelais, 
and go into tremors of excitement over the 
andaoity of a Pantoum on the Crucifixion. 
But they will not be many—at least not among 
true students and lovers of poetry—for their 
interest in the movement as a movement is 
over. The more artificial and complex of the 
forms have been set aside as unsuitable for the 
language and for the age ; and such a high 
standard has been reached by a few writers of 
English Ballades, Rondeaux, and a few other of 
the shorter forms, that inferior work of the 
kind has ceased to have any interest. In other 
words, there is no longer any excuse for verse- 
writers to use these forms for experimental pur¬ 
poses ; or, at least, to publish their experiments. 
They may, as Mr. Gleeson White says, in his pre¬ 
face, be “ not bad schooling ” ; but the “ exer- 
oises ” are waste paper. And we are compelled 
to say of Mr. Grant’s “ forms” that they are 
exercises and nothing more. There is a good 
deal of poetical thought spread through them, 
a good deal of ingenious versification; but the 
rhymes are continually forced, and words 
" I twisted to unaccustomed meanings, in order to 
'. I comply with the rules of “ the game.” What 
poet, except in the direst need for a rhyme, 
would say that he “ marked through the spray’s 
) salt stinging, the song of Eternity” ; or that 
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“ the rear with musio closed,” meaning the end 
of a feast; or write auoh a stanza as this ? 

" Heaven give you peace, and honour hold 
You safe in keeping! Never slipt 
A valorous spirit from our fold 
On earth but we should have it gript 
And held in memory, kindly etript 
Of little faults which once might be, 

For high hearts’ rake that faced, tho’ whipt, 
The ‘ Corraire Anglois qnl nous piit.’ ” 

Such mangle-tangle as this is frequent through¬ 
out the volume; and even in the shorter poems, 
where there is really no excuse for clumsiness 
of any kind, we come upon lines like these: 

“ We oannot read ; Time holds the key, 

His everlasting movements showing: 

They will not change for you and me ! ” 

If Mr. Grant were writing in freer verse he 
would never sing of keys that show movements. 
Even his triolets are poor. Here is one of 
them: 

Skip little Triolet 
Back to your race, 

You are no violet— 
skip little Triolet. 

Vainly you sigh, O let 
Mo have a place! 

Skip little Triolet 
Back to your place. 

Why “ little Triolet ” should be banished be¬ 
cause she is not a violet, perhaps only the 
exigencies of rhymn can explain. One might 
as well banish the “ ballad,” because it is not a 
“ salad.” In fact, in every instance in this 
book the form hampers expression instead of 
aiding it, so that y< u get neither the beauty of 
the thought nor the beauty of the form. Un¬ 
less you can get both, these forms are not 
worth writing—have, indeed, no reason for 
existence. Mr. Gleeson White evidently per¬ 
ceives this; but he goes too far when he 
says: 

“ It may be stated with dogmatic confidence, and 
with obstinate insistency, that a ballade (or any of 
these shapes), although ideally correct in form, is 
yet but a negative good. All its merits ss a poem 
must be above and beyond this passive obedience 
to mechanical rules.” 

If the form be a “ good ” at all, it must be a 
positive one; and if all the merits of the poem are 
above and beyond it, the form is not either a 
negative or a positive good. The sense may be 
highly poetical, the form very pretty, but if 
one does not fit the other the result is abortive. 

City Legends By Will Carleton. (Sampson 
Low.I In his universally popular Farm Ballads 
Mr. Will Catleton achieved a success which 
does not seem at all likely to be repeated; 
indeed, each succeeding work from bis pen 
seems to have stamped on the mind of the 
public a fainter impression than that left by its 
predecessor. In this volume, as in City Ballads, 
Mr. Carleton has committed what seems to us 
an error in literary tactics by stringing his 
poems together in a series of what he calls 
“chains,” which are often mere artificial 
links, giving to poems entirely unrelated to 
each other a factitious appearance of unity. 
There is plenty of variety in the new book, 
for Mr. Carleton attaoks very various themes 
and treats them in very various ways. In his 
handling of the more dignified subjects—as, 
for example, in the dramatic poem dealing with 
the treason of Benedict Arnold—there is a 
good deal of fine rhetoric which is often effec¬ 
tive and occasionally something more; but 
here, as in his previous works, Mr. Carleton is 
seen at his best in those homelier pieces whose 
themes lend themselves readily to the display of 
his peculiar gifts of humour and pathos. There is 
nothing so good as the best of the Farm Ballads, 
but several times we recognise the unmistake- 
able handling of their author. The volume is 
very prettily got up, and most attractively 
illustrated. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Schweinfurth is spending the winter in 
Cairo, putting together for publication the 
results of his botanical researches last winter 
in South-Western Arabia. 

Wanton injury has been done to the famous 
tombs of Beni-Hassan in Egypt, the cartouches 
having been cut out of the walls of the prin¬ 
cipal tomb. So far, all attempts to discover 
the perpetrators of the outrage have been un¬ 
successful. 

Mr Andrew Lang has a new volume in the 
press, entitled Old Friends: Essays in Episto¬ 
lary Parody. 

Mr. William Heinkmann has made arrange¬ 
ments for the publication of the following books, 
in addition to Mr. Hall Caine’s three-volume 
novel of The Bondman, announced in the 
Academy of last week: Hauntings': Fantastio 
Stories, by Vernon Lee; A Very Strange Family, 
a novel, in one volume, by Mr. F. W. Robin¬ 
son; Come Forth! a tale of Jewish life in the 
time of Christ, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; 
Joy and Passion Flower: Poems, by Gerard 
Rendall; and Idle Musings: Studies in Social 
Mosaic, by Conder Gray. 

Messrs Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have in 
the press a volume by Dr. E. Berdoe, to be 
entitled Browning’s Message to his Time. Dr. 
Berdoe deals with the poet’s religious philosophy 
and scientific opinions, more especially in 
reference to the present-day philosophy of the 
cultivated classes. The volume will also oontain 
some letters from Browning to the author, on 
religious and scientific subjects. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish before the 
end of this month an abridged edition of the 
late Dr. Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, with a preface by Prof. W. W. 
Sunday. 

Mr. W. A. Clouston, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for so many volumes popula ri sing the 
folklore of the East, has in the press another 
work of a similar character, which will be 
published by Mr. David Nutt It will take its 
title, Flou’trs from a Persian Garden, from the 
leading essay, which consists of extracts from 
the Gulistilu of Sa’di, with illustrative notes. 
Other essays will deal in the same way with 
the well-known Tuti N&ma, or “ Parrot-Book,” 
the Arabian love-story of MajnCm and Ldyla, 
Rabbinical legends from the Talmud, and 
anecdotes of oriental wit and humour. At the 
end will be added a collection of amusing 
stories of the middle ages. 

Messrs George Bell & Sons will publish 
immediately Dr. R, Giffen’s new volume of 
economical studies entitled The Growth of 
Capital. 

Those who read last year that remarkable 
historical novel, Micah Clarke, will be glad to 
hear that the author has another volume in the 
press, even though it is to consist only of short 
stories. It will be published by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans, under the title of The Captain of the 
Polestar. 

Messrs. Blackwood will publish next month 
in three-volume form the novel, Lady Baby, 
which has lately been running in their maga¬ 
zine, with the name of the author, Mme. 
Gerard, on the title-page. 

Mr. R MoLintook —who will be known to 
readers of the Academy as a devoted student 
and translator of Heine—will publish imme¬ 
diately a volume of English versions of some 
of his longer works, under the title Heine: 
Novelist and Dramatist. The book, whioh will 
be illustrated with a portrait, will be issued 
by Messrs. Roper & Drowley. 

The Metropolitan Year Book for 1890 will be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & 


Co. Special attention has been devoted to the 
municipal portion, which will be greatly ex¬ 
tended ; while the commercial and social sec¬ 
tions have been largely developed, and many 
new features added. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish shortly, in their “ Social and Philosophi¬ 
cal Series," Socialism in England, by Mr. 
Sidney Webb. The work was originally pre¬ 
pared at the request of the Amerioan Economic 
Association, and published in their series of 
monographs. It has now b3en thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date for publication 
here. 

A volume containing a reprint of the Market 
Harborough Parish Records, from the end of the 
twelfth century to the year 1630, is being edited 
by the Rev. J. E. Stocks, and will be issued 
shortly, under the sanction of the trustees, by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. J. Meadows Cooper —who has put into 
print so many historical documents relating to 
Canterbury, including the registers of St. 
Dunstan’s and St. Peter’s—has now nearly 
ready the registers of three more parishes. 
The first of these to appear will be the register 
of St. Alphage, which is remarkable for the 
large proportion of names of French and 
Flemish origin, as well as of representatives of 
East Kent families. The volume also contains 
the will of John, brother of William Caxton; 
and it is illustrated with plates of memorial 
brasses. Mr. Cooper’s books are privately 
printed, and the issue of each is limited to 105 
copies. 

The next volume in the series of “ Philoso¬ 
phical Classics for English Readers ” will be 
Locke, by Prof. A. Campbell Fraser, of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Two Women or One ? from the manuscripts of 
Dr. Leonard Benary, is the title of a new work 
by Mr. Henry Harland, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein will issue shortly a 
volume of school sermons, by the Rev. J. T. 
Bramston, assistant master at Winchester, and 
son of the late dean. 

A new serial detective story, called “ Written 
in Red, or the Conspiracy in the North Case,” 
will commenoe in No. 330 of Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal, to be published on January 22. 

The third volume of Prof. Masson’s new 
edition of The Collected Writings of De Quincey 
(Edinburgh: A. & 0. Black) contains (1) a 
series of papers here brought together under 
the title of “ London Reminiscences ”; and 
(2) the famous “Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater.” Of this last—whioh was greatly 
altered by the author from time to time —Prof. 
Masson gives a careful history. The form of 
it which he prints is that which De Quincey 
himself gave to it when preparing the collective 
edition of his works (1856), not the shorter 
form which is familiar from the time when it 
was first issued as a book. In the Appendix is 
given the letter in whioh De Quincey promised 
the readers of the London Magazine to add a 
third part to the original two. For frontis¬ 
piece, the volume has three pot traits —De 
Quincey’s father and mother, and his “ Bengal 
unde ’’ (Col. Penson)—from miniatures in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. F. Baird Smith, 
the widow of one of the heroes of the Mutiny. 

The nineteenth Fascicule of theArohivesHisto- 
riques de la Gascogne is vol. ii. (pp. xiv.-451) of 
the “ Ambassade en Turquie de Jean de Gon- 
taut Biron, Baron de Salignao.” The volume 
contains his diplomatio correspondence from 
November 24, 1605, to September 17, 1610, a 
month before his death. The work is anno¬ 
tated and enriched with additional letters, and 
other inedited documents, by one of his de- 
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seendants, the Comte Th. de Gontaut Biron. 
There is much in it of interest to Englishmen. 
The rivalry between Frenoh and English 
agents at the Porte was as keen, and far more 
nnscrapnious, in the seventeenth century than 
it is in Egypt in the nineteenth. Unexpected 
details are given of the court of James I., and 
of the visit of Mustapba Aga to England. The 
stories of the corsairs, of the rise and downfall 
of Pashas, and of rebels, read more like pages 
from the “ Arabian Nights ” than from actual 
history. 

Correction .—Owing to the non-retnm of a 
proof, there was a confusing misprint in the 
review of Miss Bradley’s Life of Arabella 
Stnart in the Academy of last week. In L 7 
from the end, omit the word “not.” The 
sentence will then read: “ The point is that 
they were out of favour with the people,” Ac. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS. 

THE FIRST SONNET OF PETRAROH. 

O ts who heed, in these stray leaves of rhyme, 
The rnuiic of those sighs whereon my heart 
Was fed, when I, another man in part 

From what I am, passed my first faultful prime! 

From him who hath proved love at any time 
I trust for pity (pardon all apart) 

When between idle hopes and idle smart 

I weep end I discourse in changing chime. 

Well now I see how I (oft when alone 
I redden at myself for very shame) 

Wss hawked on all men's lips, their common 
theme; 

And of that madness I reap shame, and moan 
Bepenting, and tee clearly how such fame 
As the world loves is all a flying dream. 


THE FIRST BAD LATA OF PETRARCH. 

Lady, nor sun nor shade made thee untie 
That veil in any fashion, 

Soon as thou saw’st in me that lordly passion 
Whence from my heart all other longings fly. 

Whils t thoee fair thoughts I could within repress 
Whiih make my spirits perish as they crave, 

I saw ihy face aflower with pity of me: 

But, once my Love his signal to thee gave. 
Then the veil swathed agafa each golden tress, 
And love-looks into biding bade must flee; 
Thus have I lost what most I wished in thee. 
That veil doth sway me quite 
'Which shrouds tby sweet and radiant eyes in 
night 

Whether it shine or freeze, till I must die. 

Oliver Elton. 


OBITUARY. 

RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLBDALE, LL.D. 

Tee Bev. Dr. Littledale, widely known as a 
theological controversaiist, and one of the 
earliest contributors to the Academy, died on 
the afternoon of Saturday last, January 11. at 
his chambers in 9, Bed Lion Square. But it is 
not as a controversaiist, nor yet as a theologian 
(though theology was his life’s occupation), 
that he esn fittingly be commemorated here. 
This is the place, however, to record his 
scholarship, wide as it was deep, and the skill 
with which he brought his stores of erudition 
to bear on all the subjects he touched when 
those subjects were within his espeoial range. 
As a critic of novels, which he read with extra¬ 
ordinary avidity, he often seemed to the 
present writer somewhat lacking in sympathy 
and discrimination. 

Barn at Dublin in 1833, he was educated at 
Trinity College, of which he became a founda¬ 
tion scholar, took a first-class classical B.A. in 
1834, and the degree of LL.D. in 1862. 
Ordained in 1836, he subsequently held curacies 
both in Norwich and in London. The state of 
Ms health, however, for more than twenty 


years past had prevented him from undertaking 
regular clerical duty; but he was continuously 
engaged in literary work mainly of a theologi¬ 
cal kind. His conspicuous ability soon brought 
him distinction, and he received the friendship 
of many eminent men. So many are his books 
that space forbids their enumeration. It must 
be sufficient, therefore, to say they consist of 
liturgical and exegetic, as well as controversial, 
works. The best known is, of course, Plain 
Reasons against joining the Church of Rome ; 
and his recently published volume on the 
Petrine Claims was chiefly devoted to another 
aspect of the same subject. Besides writing 
constantly on eoolesiastioal topics in the 
journals, he was the author of several import¬ 
ant articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
in the new edition of Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 
He showed his versatility by translating into 
Greek verse Thackeray’s “ Little Billee,” and 
the piece has obtained some celebrity. Nor 
was this the only instance on his part of 
literary fours deforce. 

It is in his private capacity that I wish more 
particularly to speak of Dr. Littledale here; 
for on theological questions we widely differed. 
When engaged in polemics he was, I suppose, 
a hard bitter: one who gave his opponents 
little mercy, and, therefore, received little from 
them in return. But, in private intercourse, 
there never lived a man whose charm of 
manner was more perfect; although a close 
observer could easily perceive the qualities 
which made his public career what it was. 
With his keen and clear, though deeply-sunken, 
eyes, and long grey beard sweeping over his 
breast, he always embodied my ideal of some 
benevolent and learned monk of the third or 
fourth century in the midst of an Alexandrian 
library ; and his chambers, full of ecclesiastical 
ornaments, and resembling the abode of a 
recluse, heightened this impression. Neverthe¬ 
less, his character had another, and very 
different, side. He was an excellent talker, 
and bis humour was intensified by a perceptible 
brogue. No one liked better to tell a good 
story, or could tell it with better effeot; and 
on such occasions he threw aside, almost with 
a boyish gusto, the bearing of the scholar. 
His library—an extensive and a most valuable 
one—was especially rich in tomes treating of 
the subjects in which he was a master; ana he 
never seemed more thoroughly at his ease than 
when expatiating, to an appreciative listener, 
on the contents or merits of some half-forgotten 
folio. His own pleasure in such talk was very 
evident; and, as I write, I can see in imagina¬ 
tion the student figure, bent with ill-health 
and study, yet moving with wonderful 
alertness among his beloved books. Nor was 
his library confined entirely to serious litera¬ 
ture. The last time I saw him he showed me 
the tiny book he thought the smallest ever 
printed, and concerning which he had written 
to the Fall Mall Gazette. Few people, on look¬ 
ing at it, would doubt the correctness of his 
opinion. Meant for the waistcoat pocket, it 
was a bijou Annual, consisting of verses by 
L.E.L. and others, which almost required a 
miscroscope to decipher them. 

Dr. Littledale suffered from a disease of the 
spinal cord, the nature of which, he told me, 
his physicians never fully understood. This 
prevented his travelling by rail, or taking 
carriage exercise, though, happily, he was 
able to walk with comparative oomfort. He 
used laughingly to remark that his brain would 
never work except in sight of brick walls; and 
this, for him, was a fortunate circumstance, as 
he almost constantly lived in London. After 
all, what most impressed me about him was 
the cheerful and uncomplaining bravery with 
which he encountered, amid perpetual physical 
suffering (he said himself that he was never 
conscious of freedom from pain), the daily toil 


that was to him a necessity. In this there wai 
something noble and stimulating; and — to 
some of us, at least—the world without him 
will never seem quite so attractive. 

H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 


PERCY OREO. 

Mr. Percy Greo, who died on Christmas Eve, 
was a native of Manchester, where he was born 
in 1836. His father was Mr. William Bathbone 
Greg, the well-known writer on social and 
economical questions. Mr. Percy Greg devoted 
himself to literature and journalism; and, after 
serving on the Manchester Guardian, removed to 
London, where he wrote leading articles for 
the Standard and other papers. Some of his 
earliest work appeared under the name of 
Lionel H. Holdreth. Two volumes, entitled 
Shadows of the Past and The Spirit of Inquiry, 
were radical in their tone, as to both theology 
and politios. The list of books published under 
his own name is lengthy: Interleaves in the Work¬ 
day Prose of Twenty Years (1875), The Devil’s 
Advocate (1878), Across the Zodiac (1880), Errant 
(1880), Ivy, Cousin and Bride (1881), Sanguelac 
(1883), Without God (1883), The Verge of Night 
(1885), The History of the United States (1887). 
Mr. Greg was to the last a fierce partisan of 
the South in the war of the Secession, and the 
“Lost Cause” had no advocate on the other 
side of the Atlantic so warm and so implacable. 
Perhaps his best book is Interleaves—a little 
volume of verse that is very little known. Here 
too the Southern Confederacy is heroioally 
sung; but, (mart from these mistaken efforts, it 
oontains “The Martyr of Doubt,” “The 
Martyr of Faith,” “ Why should the Atheist 
fear to Die ? ” “ Thy Kingdom come,” and 
“ Hallowed be thy Name.” These pieces are 
expressive of widely different sentiments; but 
all are marked by strong poetic feeling. The two 
last-named have been included in the recent 
Hymnal edited by the Bev. John Hunter. 

W. E. A. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

There is a great improvement in the 
Antiquary with the new year. The articles, 
with but a single exception, are good. The 
obief fault we have to find is that the writers 
have too rigorously practised the art of com¬ 
pression. This may be wise where mere litera¬ 
ture is concerned, but it is harmful when the 
writer is dealing with facts. The account of the 
magical processes used for the discovery of a 
theft of valuables from Holbeach Church is 
most curious. We should like to know 
whence it comes ; from the records of the 
Star Chamber we imagine. Mr. B. C. Hope’s 
artioleon “Holy Wells” is but a fragment. 
We trust it will be continued through many 
numbers. This is at present an almost un¬ 
worked mine. Our own experience leads us to 
conjecture that St. Helen was a common 
patron of miraculous wells. Can anyone ex¬ 
plain the reason P 1 he Bev. G. F. Browne 
contributes a paper on a supposed Saxon 
altar-slab found at Cambridge. It is a relic 
well worthy of preservation. We do not see, 
however, any data on which to ground a 
theory as to its age. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for January 
contains a very valuable article (forty-two 
pages long) by Dr. Kuenen on the history of 
the Old Testament priesthood and the antiquity 
of the priestly law. It is chiefly directed to 
removing the soruple which Graf Baudisain’s 
recent work may have raised in some minds, as 
if the results thought to have been gained 
were insecure. Dr. van Bell discusses Paulsen’s 
System der Ethik, and A. C. Leendertz treats of 
the posthumous work of Kant, Vom Uehergange 
von den metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der 
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Naturwleeentchaft zur Phytik, and of an early 
Dutch “apostle” of Kant. Among other 
notioes, that of Sayoe’s Hibbert Lectures, by 
Prof. Tiele, is attractive from its width of know¬ 
ledge and geniality of tone. Nowhere has the 
author met with a kinder and jus ter apprecia¬ 
tion than in this Dutch review. 


OLUS3E8 FROM TURIN AND THE 

VATICAN. 

Tulin: Deo. 19, 1889. 

Fob the last seven weeks I have been gloss-hunt¬ 
ing in the Latin MSS. older than the thirteenth 
•century which are preserved in the libraries of 
'Turin, I Tree, Yercelli, Parma, Modena, and Borne. 
I now propose to lay before the readers of the 
Acadbmt— those especially who are interested in 
Delttc or in Teutonic philology—some of the 
-results of my expedition. For the present I shall 
met forth my finds under fire heads: (1) Old- 
Dish, (2) Old-Breton, (3) Anglo-Saxon, (4} Old- 
High-German, and (5) Mediaeval Latin. A list 
of ancient documents relating to the history and 
Latin literature of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which I saw in one or other of the aforesaid libra¬ 
ries, must be reeervtd for a future communica¬ 
tion. 

I OLD-IRISH. 

One of the Bobbio M8S. now in the Biblioteca 
Nszionale, Turin, is an eleventh-century copy of 
Walaftid Strabo's Life of S. Gall, marked F. IV. 
24. The last folio (93) of this codex is palimpsest, 
the original writing being a fragment of a Latin 
version of the second Epistle General of Peter, in 
an Irish hand of the ninth century. This frag¬ 
ment oontains many glosses—some in Latin, others 
in Irish. Of the latter (eighteen in number) the 
following are specimens : Recto—m fieedireei (gl. 
non praeeto sunt haec); eenuded[f]iteidi (gl. et 
quidem scientes) ; ineretomni * (gl. suscitare uos), 
noth teelaidti (gl. ut frequenter habere uos possitis). 
Verso— inmar (gl. quasi), gldideete (gl. rugientibus); 
genie (gl. acturi sunt); forbriitt (gl. obpresum); 
i*na ear 1. inna euiltch (gl. nefandorum); adnoodur 
(gl. reseruare); it dedbir duib [leg. duaib ] et forrgot 
(gl. inrationabilia peccora), and t ntrli (gl. forti- 
tudine), where ntrli is the dat. eg. of nerte<= W. 
et erthedd. 

One of the fragments in a portfolio in the same 
library, marked F. YI. 2, is a commentary on 
8. Matthew, c. 27, also in an Irish hand, of the 
ninth century. Here, over “iesum flagillatum,” 
the scribe has written diltt etn btlo, which Bee ms to 
mean “forfeiture without faults” (beta, aoc. pi. of 
bet). I miscopied this gloss in 1861; and in con¬ 
sequence, my Goideliea, p. 2, and Prof. Zimmer's 
Glottal Nibtrnicae, p. xvili, require to be corrected. 

In the Vatican library, also, I found, in the 
MSS. marked Palatine 68 and Regina SIS, a few 
Irish glosses (e.g., fir gl. herba, botha gl. taber- 
naculis, barr gl. pilleolos, olban gl. brucus), which 
had not previously been notioed. But they are of 
small importance, unlike, in tbis respect, the Old- 
Bseton glosses, whioh will now be set forth. 

II. OIiD ■ BRBTON - 

The Old-Bieton glosses in the Vatican library are 
twenty-eight in number, twenty • five in a tenth-oen- 
tury oopy of Orosius' Hutoria, written at the coat 
of a deacon named Ltosmonoc, and now marked 
Regina 296, and three in a twelfth-century copy 
of the same work marked Regina 691. The rarity 
of Breton glosses, and the light wbioh they ofteu 
throw on the other Celtic languages, make this 
find not only interesting but important. 

Regina 296. 

Fo. 3b 1, triquadium triolinoe [ = Irish triuilnteh], 

15a 2, placito ear . iu contionem (saints) pro- 
traxlt. 

27b 1, obses guuitll. 

32a 2, spiculis i. telis . 1 . guugoiuou. 

34b 2, conducunt ,i. coniadlant ,i. conduc- 
tionem faciunt. 


* This gloss, which means “ wherein we shall 
arise,” is obviously misplaced, as it refers to the 
“tabemaculo” (corporis) immediately preceding 
“ suscitare uos.” 


Fo. 35a 1, duas factiones . l guerin. 

35b 2, pulicibus vuenn [W. ektoai »]. 

36a 1, nauseantem aleenauha. 

36a 2, proletaries erublobion 

37b 2, hebesceret bline l. stupesoeret. 

40a 2, sustulit. 1 . guutrietel. 

58a 1, ademptatis [leg. ademptis] guuprimli- 
eion. 

58b 2, ammentis l. innbieiou. 74b 2, ammenta 
. 1 . innbitiou. 

59a 1, stratoriis . 1 . tawnueou [from tagma] 

59b 1, pessum . 1 . in-madau [-Old-Men im- 
mada). 

64a 2, sarmentis ,i. uineae purgamentis ,i 
minutolo u. 

70a 1, pendulo [nsitus putres] bone. 

73a 1, aestuaria . 1 . morgablou . 1 . per quae mare 
reciprocum turn accedit turn recedit. 

73b 2, Trinouantum firmissima ciuitas . 1 . ciui- 
tas quae britaunice dicitur tomtrient. 

75b 1, agger . 1 . eateluit . pice . 1 . a pie . £®uo 
[leg. etvo or sebo] i. tout. 

100a 1, aburgos.i. burgolion['‘ Burgundiones”] 
a burgi .1. barge lion. 

Regina 691. 

Fo. 50b, inpensis . 1 . impinetieion. 

51b, gestatorum ,i. eutouion. 

53a, corbem i. eaguel [from the Low-Latin 
eavtlla]. 

Of these glosses saints, erublobion, torn-trienl, and 
eutouion are obscure to me, and I Bhall be grateful 
to any Celtic scholar who will explain them. I 
conjeoture that the Becond stands for eruboblian 
“ agrestes,” “ coloni,” where sro is —Corn, tru (gl. 
ager), W. erw, and boblion is a mutation of poblion, 
pi. of popl = Lett populut 

There is also in Regina 465, fo. 83a, a list of the 
bishops of Nantes, among which are some Latin¬ 
ised Breton names, sg. Nonnechius, Alannus, 
Trugarius. 

IU. ANGLO-SAXON. 

There are at least three fragments of Anglo- 
Saxon prose in the Vatican library. The first in 
Regina 497, fo. 71b, is a portion of Alfred’s 
translation of Orosius, book iv., c. 11. The second, 
in Regina 946, fo. 75b, is the introduction to, and 
the first section of, the law of King Ethelred 
printed in Aneient Lawt and IntliluUt of Sngland, 
i. 304, where the introduction is omitted. The 
third, in Regina 1283, fo. 114b, begins, "Ou 
sutnuin geare biff se m6na .xli. siSum geniwod, 
fra m hare halgan eastertit,” and agrees with 
the translation of Baida de temporlbus, printed 
in Cockayne's Zeeehdomt, iii. 2)4, 248, 250. All 
these fragments, as I learn from Prof. Napier, 
have been published by Prof. Stein meyer in the 
Zeittehrifl JUr deuttehet Alter thum, xxiv. 192-3. 
But Steiumoyer seems to have missed the follow¬ 
ing glosses, which Mr. Lindsay and I found in a 
copy of Bee da’6 hexametrical poem on S. Cuth- 
bert’s miracles, maiked Begins 204. I use to for 
the rune ven. 

Fo. 5b, Peruigtl 6a (nu) modico magnalia tem¬ 
pore crevi. 

8b, Ipsa sui leuitate petit, patriasque ( geeynde ) 
sub umbras (under a coda) 

17a, Oaederet ut pecori aiboreo de pabula cono 
(l. eoppt). 

20a, Qua (on’Sare) uigil (i. to tart) e speculis 
pernox seruauerat (i. totardude) horam 
[hora, Giles], 

20b, Elatos coram gremio {on fet\>me) leuis in- 
deret arcae. 

21a, Hanc Audi placuit, medium (heal/) pia 
membra receptant, 

Seruatur medium signi memorabilia 
( gemyn) index. 

24a, Atque genas maculis liuor (hoi) respergit 
adurens (euttltnde). 

The conlext of each of the above lines may be 
found in Giles' Vtnerabilit Redat Opera, i., pp. 6, 
12, 24, 28, 29, 33. 

There are aleo, in a calendar prefixed to Regina 
12 (an eleventh-century codex which formerly 
belonged to S. Edmund’s in Suffolk), twenty-one 
Anglo-Saxon names of male and female saints 
Latinised and in the gen. eg. 


IV. OLD-KIOH-OBBMAN. 

There is a large number of Old-High-German 
glosses in the Vatican Library, some of which have 
been published by Prof. Steinmeyer in his Althoeh- 
deutteke Glouen, ii. 409, others (from Rp gina 1701) by 
M. L. Duvau in the Milanget de V Boole frangaite dt 
Rome, t. vii., and in the Mimotret de la Soeiete dt 
Linguittique de Parit, t. vi , pp. 359-367. So far 
as I can ascertain, the following have not yet 
appeared in print, though Bethmann mentioned 
the existence of some of them in the Archie dtr 
QetelUchafl fur altert deuttekt Betehiehlkunde, vol. xit. 
pp. 258, 332, 333. 

Vatie. 7222. 

This is a collection of canons, written apparently 
in the ninth century. At the end (pp. 488, 489) 
is a large number of glosses in double columns, 
headed Inaipiunt Blot at. Most of these are in 
Latin; but among them are the following Old- 
High-German : 

Seditiosus id est qui rixas et dlssensiones ««1 
iniurias necnon qui dicitur in ruttica parabola 
ungareh . Pernitiosum quam per peius . frauali . 
Refricentur rident (leg. ribentx) . Pemitio est freita 
ill . SoUicitare halon . Suggestiouem manunga . Pro* 
teruus abuh . Emergentes fanenehtn . Conquer! uel 
quaesti oonplangere . ehutnen . Nihil obesse Niouuet 
niterrac . Ignauia unuuitluam . Ludicris tinu(ui)gi. 
Fraudes furationes 1. fetch. 

So far as they go, these agree closely with the 
glosses printed by Steinmeyer, ii. 89-90 (No. 
dlxxxvii.), from MSS. in Paris and Rheims. 

Palatina 242. 

This comprises au eleventh-century copy of 
certain prose works by Sedulius Scottus. In the 
part relating to S. Jerome's prefaces and prologue 
to the Gospels there are the following Old-High- 
German glosses : 

Fo. 9b, collationem etiament prahti . temeritate 
frauali. 10a, Exemplaria ptltdpuoeh. 10b, Exem¬ 
plar pilidpuoeh. 12a, imbiberant. kethinten. 12b, 
imbibit kttldnl . a temerarlis frduallen. 13a, 
arguta . subtili chit intro . suspitionem vuidartihi . 
turlriuuida *. solidissimum argumentum ehltini, 
hit. maledicos tkeltara. 14a, maledicorutn tktl- 
larro. 15a, Auitiosis interpretibus . mails . pttozu- 
uirdigen . dormitantibus . indoctis propria incuria 
captis vngtuu(a)ren. 15b, notauit fertluoe . insti- 
tutum ktmeinlat. cum industria keuuerido. khltini. 
klctti. vuiituomt. 18a, emendarios puozzilapttoeh . 
hebraice ueritatis considerations keuuerido. 19b, 
induttria . ingenio. k.etli. 20 1 , de curiosia for- 
eklinen . fruuiegtrntn. 21b, ceterum andaretabo. 
23b, argumento ehleini. 25b, recurrens vuidatil- 
lente. 23b, de oontinuatis tamahaften . oontinuatas 
earn thafttn 56a, sperat feeding it. 

There is also in fo. 29b a gloss on “praesig- 
nauerint,” which I could not read with certainty. 
Perhaps it is keeeichonont. 

Regina 469. 

A tenth-century copy of Walafrid Strabo's 
Oarmina. At the end are three or four German 
glosses, written as probationer pinnae, one of whioh 
is mitra knot. 

Regina 598. 

This is a collection of fragments of different 
codices. On fo. 16b is a small Latin glossary, in 
which is catax dehohalzo. And on fo. 26 is a piece 
in a hand oi the tenth (?) century, entitled "Egittola 
Hypocratis, which contains the following glosses : 
26a, alopitia [lAuvcicfa] erint. scrofae pula. 26b, 
nasturtium eretto . clUacus kel.-.unt . desinterla 
atkan . emorroidas pula in arte. 

Regina 1881. 

This is a copy of Ohalcidius iu Timaeum. It 
contains on fo. 4a a single Old-BUgh-German 
gloss, which is written in cipher, namely: orbitis 
xxbgbnlfktpn. Here each vowel is represented by 
the consonant which in the Latin alphabet imme¬ 
diately follows it. Read, therefore, uuaganleiton. 
In Regina 356 there are eighteen Old-High- 
German glosses in a similar cipher, which have 
been published by Steinmeyer. 


* Half of the third letter of this word has been 
cut off by the bookbinder, 
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Palatine 288. ^ 

This codex (In 8°, ff. 302), written in the 
eleventh centniy, contains, besides a number of 
biblical glosses, Baeda super Tobiam, Kabanus 
Manrus super nonnullos libros biblie, traots on the 
Bacraments, quae dam ex iure canonico, &c. The 
glosses are in ff. 53a—61a. Host ot them are in 
Latin ; but the following late Old-High*German 
occur : 

Fo. 54b, Virgultum turner ladda , leuigatus githi- 
gmen. 

55a 1, craticula hurt . a crate roit . ex occipido 
innullon . eapitium houbitloeh . Feml- 
nalia tin bruch. 

55a 2, Beticulum nezi. iecoris leberun . piperis 
psffertt. Acet [a] bulum ttzehfat . inflnl- 
bus in dngon. 

55b 1, Strues buffo . Ascellas oehtton . tenuis 
(leg. azyma) derbi . Ranunculi lum- 
bola . Noctua uula . niticorax [vuicri- 
K<ipa{] ftat hr am . Bubo huico . onocra- 
talon hordumel. 

56b 2, Vpupa videhoffo . 8tellio mol . Talpa 
mul uuilph. 

56a 1, Nouerca tti/h muder . Gupns hover* . 

Lippus i ceihouger 1. turougtr . Oolonus 
knot . Cicatrix uestigium uulneria 
lilnoi. Liba ffado . Spatulas euttdtlon 
i. elata folia palm arum eo quod 
erects et spatis .1. gladiis sunt similes. 
Mortarium murnrif . Batilla teuuela . 
Zelotdpie virueegemi (over to is written 
/, over eg is written ho). 

56a 2, Acinum . nil is potus seruorum usibus 
aptus . id est Inrun . Popa [leg. pepo] 
pedema . Enigma redilte questlo ob- 
scura . Lupanar huarhut. 

56b 1, Manzer hurkint fllii scorti. Procax/ra- 
torer improbus . protelentur gilenget 
toerden. 

56b 2, Amici hironice dixit .i. muntci. 

57a a, Biro quando per iota ( i. iota) scribitur 
the ho signincat. Vnde sirtes dicuntur. 

57b 1, sudes stipites tiickon. 

57b 2, Anaboladium <abtaban [leg. eaban] amic- 
torium lineum feminarum quo humeri 
operiuntur . Stuppa. awirekei . c&nabi 
hdtaffee . Aria dtnnt . 1. houeetat. 

58a 1, campestria pharan . gefildi . Subtemen 
toeual. In canalibus in nohin 1. dm gin 
(o written over a) Paleae tiro . 
Vadum tort [leg. vurt] . Sioel hebraice 
genus ponderis i. mza (» written over 
t>) . Theristrum hulledueh . pallium 
subtilissimum dicitur quo in estate 
mulieres utuntur . Pincerna buttigi- 
lari . Pistor druchtetzo . Oanistium 
teina . Comte tor interpres radiuari 
(< written over the second a). 

58a 2, Diuersojiumpor(»i»#3. Marsupium«ii»i. 

Acrarium drtte hut . domus ubi aes 
ponitur . Loculum ketli (f), in marg. 
beta. Fiscellam eurbilin . Scirpeam 
binizzin . in carecto in biniue . in loco 
palustri ubi carex habundat. in papi- 
rione in bxnizzenfatze . Rubua dorn 
ituda. § lignum spinosum 

58b 1, Sciniphes knellizza . Patruelis Jitertn tun 
(in marg. ftdtrtn tun) . Adpensum 
citcagun . coturnices quahttlun . Pilo . I 
Ionium i tamphe. 

58b 2, Ooriandrum colander (v written over o), 
Subala tulla . Stipe giving . Oontestare 
zigurrundint . Luscus tinogtr . Scabro 
humit. Sperulas icibun . Emunctorie. 
kluui .1. klufdun quibus candele man- 
dantur . Fibula nutga |) 

69b 2, Oucuma eohma . fuscinula krovvtl. fenus 
vveddt . sistaTcie rnalaha 1. datga. 

60a 1, fornix tuibugo. Cubitus olafdera . Palmas 
muni . Cassis helm . Ocrea btinbetga . 
formella formizziH .i. caseus. Perendie 
tgntertn. 

• honor (gl. gippus), Reg. 1701. 

t mtrtari, Reg. 1701. 

X =* auuirchi (gl. stuppa), Reg. 1701. 

5 ituda (gl frutex), Reg. 1701. 

|| tmnusea (gl. lunula), Reg. 1701. Cognate with 
Old-Irish note. 

A loan from formalicum, whenoe formaggio, Jro¬ 
otage. The “forinitzi" in Steinmeyer, i. 407, is 
obviously a scribal error. 


Fo. 60a 2, Alligatura hangilla . Capsella captilin. 

61a 2, De dolatis lapidlbus gimetteton ttrinon , 
Cocdeae teal* 1. uentilaehin. 

There are many German names in Vatican 3101, 
fo. 73, which would be worth copying for a new 
edition of Forstemann's AltdeuUehtt Namenbueh. 

V. MEDIAEVAL LATIN. 

Turin, Bibl. Nazionale, F. IV. 12 (Vita Colum- 
bani), fo. 1, pardra genus nanis . scarbea aspera . 
lintris nauis . ascoque* similiter genus nauis. 

The following are from the Vatican library: 

Regina 849 (Canones, saec. x.), fo. 115a, tumultu 
nausia; 115b, tumultus nausia. Hence (and not 
from noxa or nautta) is the French and English 
noitt. 

Regina 549 (Gesta Francorum, saec. xit.), fo. 
136b, col. 1. Ite et forsitate [in marg.] teuton!* 
cum uerbum, id est inquirite. 

Regina 81 (Hisperica Famine, saec. x.), fo. lb, 
iduma. manu . 8a horanos caelum . 10b trabias 
uestes regales. Here iduma eeeme formed from the 
Hebrew yaihayim. Soranot is, of course, ovparbs, 
and trabiai trabeas. 

Vaticana, 7222, p. 488 (glossary to canons, 
saec. x). Obtitii tituli. Philasterla . id est .x 
uerba legis, uel scripture nans quod ligit homo 
aut super oaballum aut super caput suum. P. 
489 . temellidt ioculatores . tafldus credulus. 
Appareor oboedior. Lesus debitor. PerQndiant. 
perueniant. Decessior . dispectior. Plastum . 
homo uel corpus . Tell earn terrestre. Afflam . 
animam. Rentnr sperant. Content. temptant. 
Penplices quincupli. Quamplices quadruple Oir- 
cumcelliones qui e diuersis cellis circumeunt. 

But the greatest collection of strange Latin 
words in the Vatican library is in Vatic. 3321—a 
seventh-century codex in uncials—whence it has 
just been printed by Goetz, in the fourth volume 
of the Oorput Olottttriorum Latinorum, pp. 3-198. 
Of these words, the most interesting, perhaps, is 
vidubium, J a loan from a Gaulish vidu-lion, re¬ 
presented by the Irish Jid-ba (gl. falcastrum), the 
Prov. vtzoig, and the French vougt, as to the ety¬ 
mology of which, all that Littid says is “ Origins 
inconnne.” 

Whitley Stokis 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LINE-NUMBEKINO IE BEOWNING'S 
“RING AND THE BOOK” 

London: Jan 14,1880. 

Mr. Benjamin Sagar, of Willow Bank, 
Heaton Moor, near Manchester, has already 
started work upon his self-imposed task, the 
compilation of a Snbject-and-Word-Lexioon to 
Browning’s Works. I having told him the 
established rule for numbering broken lines of 
verse—that all bits of one line counted as a 
single whole—he called my attention to the fact 
that this was not the system adopted in The 
Ring and the Book ; for in that poem, the 
only one of Browning’s which was published 
with line-numbers, every half-line was counted 
as a whole one. Incredible as this statement 
appears, it is nevertheless true. Not only in 
the original edition printed by Smith, Eider 
& Co., but in the reprint in the sixteen-volume 
edition of Browning’s Works, printed by 
Spottiswoode & Go., the two opening half- 
lines of the poem— 

11 Do yon see this Ring ? 

’Tis Rome-work, made to match ”— 

are numbered as two whole lines, and so are 
every other two halves or parts right through 
the complete work. Needless to say that the 
blander was not Browning’s. His MS. has 
no such numbering, as the facsimiles in the 
Pall Mall Budget ot December 19, 1889, 
show. This mis-nnmbering of The Ring and 
the Book escaped my notice when compiling my 
Browning Bibliography, though I had corrected 
mistakes in the numbering of the “ Globe ” 
Shakspere. 

All Browning students will wish Mr. Sagar 
success in his arduous undertaking. Possibly 
some may care to offer him help. 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


MIDDLE-ENOLI8H NOTES. 

London: January 11,1890. 

By way of supplement to my remarks on 
the word tryst in the Academy of this day, I 
wish to remark that Du Cange gives terstra as 
a variant of tristra, and that a poem ot Frois¬ 
sart, cited by Laoume, has tristre (mate.), 
apparently in the sense of tirtre “mound.” 
These facts seem to point to the identity of 
the words tristre and tertre. The latter word 
occurs in the sense “piece of ground,” as well 
as in the sense still current. The derivation 
from terrae torus, sanctioned by Diez, Scheler, 
and Littr<5, is surely not phonetically possible. 
I do not know whether Romanic philologists 
will entertain the suggestion that terra may, 
in G„ul, have given rise to a derivative of the 
form *terristrum, *terristra, with the acoent 
fluctuating between the first and the seoond 
syllable. If this hypothesis be admissible, it 
will, I suppose, account for the forms tristre, 
terstre, tertre, and also for the twofold sense in 
which tertre occurs ; and the original English 
meaning of tristre, tryst would be the “ portion 
of ground ” assigned to each person in certain 
modes of hunting. The wider sense “ rendez¬ 
vous ” might easily have been developed from 
this, and it is very likely that the word would 
he at an early period confused with triet=trust. 

Henry Bradley. 


“RAGMAN,” "RAGMAN-ROLL.” 

Wimbledon: Jan. 18,1890. 

With reference to Mr. Bradley’s remarks on 
this word in the Academy of January 11, I 
can state that the reoords in connexion with 
the financial operations of Richard It. and 
Richard III. make it clear that a “ ragman ” 
or “ rageman I believe the word is spelled 
both ways—meant simply a bond or personal 
obligation; in legal phrase, a “ deed poll,” as 
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opposed to an indenture. The “ ragmans ” of 
the two Richards were money-bonds, which 
the gentry were required to subscribe for 
amounts corresponding to their means. The 
“ ragmans ” of the Scottish gentry were bonds 
of personal allegianoe to Edward I. A ragman- 
roll is simply a file or engrossment of ragmans 
or bonds; as an indenture roll is a file or 
engrossment of indentures. 

fiie historical “Ragman-Roll” might be 
rendered in modem English as “Roll of the 
[homage] bonds [of the Scottish gentry].” On 
the etymology of the word 1 can throw no 
light. 

J. H. Ramsay. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Stoday, Jan. 19, 4 p.m. South Place Institute 
National Life and Thought among Gipsies,” by 
F. Hlndes Grooms. _ 

Monday. Jan. to, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration, "The Trunk," l, by Pro!. J. Marshall. 

6 pm. London Institution: •' Goal and what 
we get from It,” by Prof. R. Meldola. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Old Masters’ 
Exhibition of 1890,” V., by Mr. J. B. Hodgson. 

8 p. m. Aristotelian: “ The Universale," by Mr. 
M. EC Dzlewlotl „ 

8.80 p.m. Geograpbioal : “Mr. J. R. W 
Pigott’s Journey to the Upper Tana In 1889.” by 
Mr. E. G. Rayenstcin; “The Mouths of the Zam¬ 
besi,” by Mr. Dantel J. Rankin. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Electromagnet," I., by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Tuuday, Jan. st, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Post-DarwinUn Period,” I., by Prof. G. J. Romanes. 

6 p.m. Society of Arts: “Tea. Coffee, and 
Ooooa Industries of Oeylon,” by Mr. John Loudoun 


7.45 p.m- Statistical: “Popular Education In 
England and Wales slnoe 1881 ,' by Mr. Rowland 

Hamilton. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion. *- Recent 
Dook Btensions at Liverpool,” by Mr. G. F. Lyater. 

WimmeDAT, Jan. n, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration, “TheTrunk.” IL. by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Crystalline Schists 
and their Relation to the Mesosmo Rooks In the 
Lepontine Alps,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “The 
Varlolltio Rooks of Mont GanSvre,” by Messrs. 
Grenville A. J. Cole and J. W. Gregory. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Vision-Testing for 
Practical Purposes,” by Mr. R Braden ell Carter. 

Thursday, Jan. as, 8p.m. Rojal Institution: “Sculp¬ 
ture In Relation to the Age,” I., by Mr. H. R. 
Mullins. 

8 pm. London Institution: “The Shape of 
Leaves and Cotyledons,” by Sir John Lubbook. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Old Masters' 
Exhibition of i89u,” VI., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “Elec- 
tridty ” by the President. 

Friday, Jan. 94. 4 tun. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration. “The Upper Limb,” I-, by Prof. J. 
Marshall. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“ The Up-keep of Metalled Roads In Oeylon,” by 
Mr. T. H. Chapman. 

8 pm. Philological: a Dictionary Meeting, by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 p.m Royal Institution : “ The Scientific 
Work of Joule.” by Prof. Dewar. 

SAT TODAY, Jan. 16, 8 pm. Royal Institution: “The 
Natural History of the Horae and of Its Extinct 
and Existing Allies,’’ I, by Prof. Flower. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Language of the New Testament. By 
the late Rev. William Henry Sim cox. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It is curious to look back now, as one may so 
easily do with the help of one’s Winer, on 
the controversy that went on for something 
like two centuries or more about the language 
of the Hew Testament: one party maintaining 
that it was the best and purei-t of Greek, ex¬ 
cept perhaps where a Hebraism was purposely 
introduced to express that for which any other 
language was inadequate, on the principle, 
no doubt, that the Holy Spirit could not 
commit a solecism; the other following the 
lead of Erasmus in contending that the speech 
of the Apostles was altogether rude and un¬ 
polished, and remote from the accuracy and 
elegance of the classical writers. 

The commonsenae view would seem to be 


that the authors of the New Testament wrote 
in the current Greek of their day; that this 
language, having been modified by the course 
of time and by the many disturbing influences 
to which it would he exposed in its rapid 
diffusion among the different peoples embraced 
in Alexander’s empire, could not be pure 
Greek according to the standard of Plato or 
Demosthenes; that, being men of various 
degrees of culture and capacity, the New 
Testament writers would use this language 
with different degrees of elegance and 
mastery; and that, so far as, in their hands, 
it reoeived any foreign colouring, that colour¬ 
ing would be Hebrew. This is the view 
which, I suppose, now universally prevails, 
though it may be, perhaps, that a certain 
pedantry still influences our exegesis, and 
that help in the interpretation of the New 
Testament has not yet been sufficiently sought 
from modern Greek. It is certainly the 
view taken in this excellent little work; and 
nothing could well be better in its way than 
Mr. Simcox’s short introduction, in which he 
treats of tho “ the Greek Nation and Language 
after Alexander,” and shows how inevitable 
it was that the new Greek should be a 
modified form of Attic, hut with a tendency 
to break up into new varieties under the 
widely differing influences of particular 
localities. 

In his first chapter Mr. Simcox goes on to 
treat specially of the language of the Jewish 
Helleuists, which he describes as 

“ a form of the post-Alexandrine or ‘ oommon 
dialect ’ of Greek, modified partly by the local 
or dialectal peculiarities of Alexandria and its 
neighbourhood, but more extensively by a 
simplification of grammar and idiom, by an 
abandonment of the antithetical and rhetorical 
form of sentence usnal in classical Greek, and 
by some adoption or imitation of Semitic idioms, 
or at least .the choioe of such Greek idioms as 
resembled the Semitio most.” 

We may or may not agree with him in 
thinking that this language was specially de¬ 
signed by Providence as a medium of divine 
revelation; wo may possibly think him too 
sweeping in characterising the Greek of the 
New Testament as a whole, without distinc¬ 
tion of authors, as “ half-Hebraised,” and as 
“ neither a very elegant nor a very expressive 
language”; but no one will dispute with 
him that it is “a many-sided language, an 
eminently translatable language.” Yet this 
is certainly true in differing degrees of the 
different hooks of the New Testament 

It is not necessary to follow the author in 
his detailed treatment of the characteristics of 
New Testament Greek in its various gram¬ 
matical relations ; but one groat merit of the 
work may be pointed out—that it draws the 
line so firmly between grammar and exegesis, 
letting neither intrude on the province of the 
other. Thus, in regard to John i. I, there is 
the very just remark that ©eos in the last 
clause of the verse is without the article, not 
because John either wished to teach Arianism 
on the one hand, or to avoid Sabeilianism 
on the other, but simply because it is 
the predicate in the sentence. It may be 
noticed, too, in reference to another vexed 
passage, Titus ii. 13, that Mr. Simcox decides 
unhesitatingly against the text of the Revised 
Version, for the less orthodox (if it bo so) of 
the two possible versions, regarding ©tou and 


a-oi-njpo's as two Persons, though only the 
former has the article. The same remark, 
of course, applies to 2 Peter i. 1. “The 
gen. ij/iwr," says Mr. Simcox, “ which 
is expressed in St. Paul and supplied in 
St. Peter, makes o-orijpos sufficiently de¬ 
finite without it.” , In fact, may we not 
add, if Paul had been thinking of only one 
Person, he would have written tod fit ydXou 
©tou rj/xmv A'al uwrqpo s? This, however, is 
just what the author of 2 Peter does write, 
omitting the peyaXov; and ought we not 
therefore to have a different rendering there, 
though this was not Mr. Simcox’s opinion ? 

It is but right to say, before concluding 
this notice, that those who possess 'Winer’s 
Grammatik need not think that they will find 
they have nothing to learn from this much 
smaller and less complete work, which is, 
notwithstanding, evidently the result of in¬ 
dependent study and scholarship. The only 
fault to be found with it is perhaps its name, 
which seems to promise more than is either 
performed or attempted. It is really a work 
on the grammar of the New Testament lan¬ 
guage; hut the work of another recently 
deceased Oxford scholar—Dr. Hatch’s Essays 
in Biblial Greek —shows that the dictionary 
offers a yet almost unexplored field to the 
student. 

Robebt B. Dkcjimond. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. xii., 
Nos. 1., 2. (Baltimore.) These two numbers 
contain five memoirs. Mr. A. R. Forsyth 
writes on “Systems of Temariants that are 
algebraically complete ” (pp. 1-60, 115-160). 
The memoir is divided into three parts, and 
deals with “ the theory of the algebraioally in¬ 
dependent concomitants of ternary quantios, 
taking as the starting point the six linear 
partial differential equations of the first order 
satisfied by them.” Numerous tables accom¬ 
pany the text, and an abstract puts the 
reader en rapport with the matters discussed. 
Captain (now Major) MacMahon follows up 
previous work (see Vol. xi., No. 1) by a 
“ Second Memoir on a New Theory of 
Symmetrio Functions ”(pp. 61-102). In con¬ 
nection with this, reference is made to the 
writer’s paper on “ Symmetric Functions and 
the Theory of Distributions” in vol. xix. of 
the London Mathematical Society’s Proceed¬ 
ings, and to the “Thdorie des Formes 
Binaires,” by Fak de Bruno. In a note, “ De 
l’homographie en mecanique ” (pp. 103-114), 
M. P. Appell applies the principles of central 
projection, “ au mouvement d’un ou de 
plusieurs points fibres sollicitds par des forces 
qui ne dependent que des positions des 
points.” In Vol. x., M. Humbert gave some 
theorems relating to the orientation of systems 
of lines; these and some more general results 
due to Laguerre and Humbert are interest¬ 
ingly dismissed by Prof. Franklin iu an article 
“On some Applications of Circular Co¬ 
ordinates ” (pp. 161-190). In a memoir, which 
is preliminary to a discussion of groups of 
rotations in four-dimensional space, Mr. F. N. 
Cole writes “On Rotations in Spaoe of Four 
Dimensions ” (pp. 191-212) under the heads of 
(1) Linear Configuration, and (2) the General 
Theory of Rotation, in four-dimensional 
space. The first number is illustrated with a 
portrait of the distinguished mathematician 
Poincare—for so we read the name after a 
painful consideration of the autograph signa¬ 
ture. 
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Algebra: an Elementary Text-Book for the 
Higher Classes of Secondary Schools and for 
Colleges. By Dr. G. Chrystal. Part II. 
(Edinburgh : A. & 0. Black.) Such a work as 
this is sure to win universal approval. The 
author knows well what he wants to say, and 
■ays it so as to be understood by his readers. 
He need hardly have apologised for delay ; for, 
considering the great store which is opened up 
to the student, the wonder is how, with the 
great press of other work, he could bring out 
inch a volume in so short a time. In this plaoe 
we need only say that all is of the best, and we 
shall confine ourselves to a brief risume of the 
subjects discussed. Chapter xxiii. is on permu¬ 
tations and combinations ; xxiv., on tbe general 
theory of inequalities; xxv., on limits ; xxvi., 
on the convergence of infinite series and of 
infinite products; xxviL, xxviii., on the bi¬ 
nomial and multinomial series for any index, 
and on exponential and logarithmic series; 
ttit. , on the summation of the fundamental 
power-series for complete values of the variable; 
xxx., general theorems regarding the expansion 
of functions in infinite forms; xxxi., summa¬ 
tion and transformation of series in general; 
xxxii.-xxxiv., on continued fractions; xxxv., 
general properties of integral numbers; and 
xxxvi., on probability, or the theory of averages, 
Those who have read the first part will be 
prepared to find that this bare enumeration 
conceals very much more than meets the eye in 
reading it. In addition to a skilful arrange¬ 
ment of other men’s proofs, there is constantly 
cropping up some neat addition of the writer’s 
own, and aU is vivified by the touch of a master 
hand. Not the least interesting feature is the 
frequent “ Historical Note." We have noted a 
few trivial mistakes in examples; but such 
work must be thoroughly studied before one 
can detect errors ofimportanoe, if such exist. 


Key to Todhunter’s Integral Calculus. By 
H. St. J. Hunter. (Macmillan.) The book 
before us most have occupied the author many 
hours, for there are many tough questions which 
he had to tackle. Not oontent with single 
proofs, in many cases be indicates alternative 
methods. As is fitting, the solutions _ of the 
questions in the earlier chapters are given in 
some detail; for the student who can grapple 
with the advanced questions wants little more 
than a hint, and, in fact, prefers to do the greater 
part of the work himself. Our remarks must 
not be supposed to imply that there is any 
scamping in any part, but in the elementary 
parts every little step is clearly put before the 
student to meet the case of ordinary readers 
who want little more than these elementary 
chapters. Here and there some students will 
solve the questions in other ways, but it is a 
matter of taste in some oases whether these 
ablations would be better than those here given. 
The solutions are clearly stated, and sometimes 
illustrated by figures whioh are a great 
advantage. The exigences of space have 
caused in some oases a putting down of the 
solution in a form whioh jars upon our 
feelings. 

Hydrostatics for Beginners. By F. W. 
Sanderson. (Macmillan.) This is a capital 
introduction to the subject. In the case of 
beginners, the author considers it necessary 
that the experiments should be worked con¬ 
currently with the class work, and that all the 
class should be working the same experiment 
at the same time. A great number of experi¬ 
ments are described, and well illustrated by 
diagrams; and a large collection of exercises is 
furnished, which ought to drive the instruc¬ 
tion given in the text well home. Ample 
information is given as to how the work may 
be used with large classes, and as to the 
apparatus required. Sets of examination 
papers are furnished at the end. For an 


elementary course ou Hydrostatics we know of j 
no better book than this. 

The Shorthand of Arithmetic. By J. Jack- 
son. (Sampson Low.) This work is intended 
to be "a companion to all arithmetics for 
teachers, students, middle and upper forms, and 
candidates preparing for examinations." We 
had occasion to speak favourably of the 
author’s previous work, entitled " A Practical 
Arithmetic," which commendation we can ex¬ 
tend to the small book before us. It is not in¬ 
tended to supersede any text-book, but to be a 
companion to all of them. The methods are 
very compendious, but we should imagine that 
many, if not all of them, are in more general 
use than Mr. Jackson supposes. He himself 
remarks that “the large majority of the 
abbreviations are taught by the best masters in 
nearly all our large and important schools, but 
no text-book, so far as the author knows, has 
attempted to deal with them in a separate com¬ 
pilation." The whole field of arithmetic is 
treated under forty-three methods. There is 
special insistence upon the short methods, in the 
elementary parts, as in contracted division, 
advocated by De Morgan. Such a book as this 
is likely to be of special use for “ commercial 
examinations. 

First Mathematical Course: comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), 
and the First Book of Euclid. (Blackie.) 
The special object of the compiler is to write 
a book “adapted to the requirements of the 
examinations of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment in Mathematics, First Stage." From 
our knowledge of what is required for these 
examinations we can recommend this work as 
a capital handbook for junior students . It is 
furnished with a good collection of exercises 
in all the subjeots, and contains in addition 
specimen papers set during the last three 
years, and also numerous exercises culled 
from the papers set during the years 1877-1886 

Key to Lock's Arithmetic for Beginners. By 
Bev. B. G. Watson. (Macmillan.) The solu< 
tions are well arranged, ooncisely stated, and 
yet give ample information. The proof sheets 
have passed under Mr. Lock’s eye, and the fact 
of the publication of the work proves that the 
solutions have his approval. The result is 
useful book for both teachers and students. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Peof. Mabsh has described and figured in the 
American Journal of Science the skull of 
gigantio horned reptile termed Tricerotops , 
belonging to his group of Ceratopsidae. The 
skull is larger than that of any land-animal: 
living or extinct, some specimens indicating a 
head more than eight feet in length. The huge 
skull was furnished with a sharp cutting beak 
in front, a strong horn on the nose, ana a pair 
of very large pointed horns on the top of the 
head. The dinosaurs carrying this terrible 
armature have left their remains in beds 
Upper Cretaceous age, traceable for nearly 800 
miles along the eastern flank of the Bocky 
Mountains. 

Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
8outh Wales. Second Series. Vol. IV. Part 
Second. Containing Papers read at Meetings 
in April, May, and June, 1889. With Eighf 
Plates. 408 pages. (8ydney ; London 
Triibner.) This part contains a valuable 
addition to the interesting series of memoirs 
mentioned recently in The Academy in the 
notices of previous parts of these Prociedings. 
There is an artiole entitled “ Notes on possible 
Means of Dispersal of Species, and on tbe 
Effects of eating Pigeons nourished by the 
Seeds of Euphorbia Drummondii," by C. T. 
Mugson. In Vertebrate Zoology, Messrs. 


D. Cox and Hamilton contribute a “ List of 
the Birds of the Mudgee District, with Notes 
on their Habits ” ; and “ Observations on the 
Oviposition and Habits of certain Australian 
Batraohians," are published by Mr. J. J. 
Fletcher. In Entomology, Mr. Skuse con¬ 
tinues his elaborate Memoir on the Diptera of 
Australia, part vi., containing the extensive 
family of the small midges (Chironomidae), 
well-illustrated; Mr. Blackburn publishes a 
third part of his revision of the Lamellioorn 
genus of beetles Heteronyx, with descriptions 
of new species; and a third portion of his 
Notes on Australian Coleoptera ” of various 
families, with descriptions of new species; and 
Mr. T. G. Sloane gives a review of the genus 
Sarticus (Fam. Oarabidae). In Bacteriology, 
Dr. Katz publishes (1) a note on the Bacillus of 
Leprosy ; (2) on “ Air-gas ’’ for bacteriological 
work; and (3) Experimental Besearches with 
the Microbes of Ohioken-cholera. In Botany, 
Baron N. Muller publishes a note on the 
Probable Occurrence of Aldrovanda vesiculosa 
in New South Wales; and “Descriptions of 
Plants collected at King George’s Sound by the 
Bev. B. Collie ” are given by the Bev. Dr. 
Woolls. In Geology, Mr. B. Etheridge, jun., 
publishes “Bemarks on Fossils of the Permo- 
Carboniferous Age from North-Western 
Australia in the MaoLeay Museum ” ; Prof. 
Stephens contributes the result of an attempt 
to synchronise the Australian, South African, 
and Indian coal-measures: Part I.—The 
Australasian and New Zealand Formations; and 
Mr. T. W. David a note on the Origin of Kero¬ 
sene Shale. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 
LVHI. Part II. Nos. 1 and 2 (Triibner.) 
The first of these two numbers is entirely 
occupied with zoological articles: (1) On a new 
species and genus of scale inseots (Goccidae), 
named Pseudo-pulvinaria Sikkimensis, by E. 
T. Atkinson, found on Quercus inoana, 
Oaatanea indica, and C. tribuloides, fully 
illustrated; (2) Notes on Indian Bhynohota, 
Heteroptera, by the same author, containing 
descriptions of numerous species of Oimioidae 
allied to the genera Acanthosoma and 
Urostylides; (3) Notes on butterflies from 
Upper Assam, by William Doherty, of Cincin¬ 
nati, with a coloured plate; (4) Ou the species 
of Thelyphonus inhabiting continental India, 
Burma, and the Malay Peninsula, by E. W. 
Oates; and (o) On certain earthworms from the 
Western Himalayas and Dehra Dun, by A. G. 
Bourne. The second number is of a more 
miscellaneous character. It contains several 
articles of a purely mathematical nature, by 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay; a paper on the 
tornadoes and hailstorms of April and May, 
1888, in the Doab and Bohilkhand, by S. A. 
Hill ; and one on aNeolithic Celt from Jashpur, 
by J. Wood Mason. On the volatility of some 
of the compounds of mercury and of the metal 
itself, by Alex. Pedler. In ziology, the de¬ 
scription of a stag’s head allied to Cervus 
Dybwoskii prooured from the Darjiling bazar, 
with a photograph, is published by W. L. 
Sclater, of the Indian Museum; descriptions of 
three new Homoptera (gen. Idiocerus) found in 
great abundance on the mango tree, by M. L. 
Lethierry; and lastly, a memoir on the 
Uredinea (Puccinia) from Simla, Part 2, by A. 
Barclay. _ 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The growing interest taken by Amerioa in 
Oriental research has more than onoe been 
notioed in the Academy. We now hear that 
Mr. Jacob Scbiff, of New York, has made a 
donation of S0,000 dollars (£10,000) to Harvard 
University, to found a special department for 
the study of tbe literature, history, and relics 
of the Semitic peoples. 
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Zttr Geschichte der engllseh-friesischen Sprache. 
I. Yon Th. Siebs. The author tells us in 
his prefaoe that this treatise is a preparation 
for an Old-Frisian Grammar which will form 
one of the series of Germanio Grammars edited 
by Prof. Braune. The most important part of 
the work is the information it gives on the 
phonology of the living Frisian dialects. The 
present volume deals only with the vowels, the 
oonsonants being apparently reserved for a 
second part. But it also contains introductory 
matter dealing with the territorial extent and 
boundaries of the Anglo-Frisian dialects, a full 
bibliography and index being added. Sucb a 
work as this ought to throw light on the 
relations of the Old - English dialects to 
one another and to the Frisian dialeots, 
and to help in determining the difficult 
question: what dialectal divergencies in 
Old-Eogliah were developed before and after 
the migration to Britain. But it is to be hoped 
that the author will carefully reconsider his 
views on the older stages of Anglo-Frisian. 
When we find him gravely maintaining the 
possibility of a direct mutation of 5 into e in 
Anglo-Frisian, and that Germanic au passed 
through a into Old-English ett, we cannot help 
altogether distrusting his judgment. It is 
unfortunate that he does not seem to be 
acquainted with Dr. Sweet’s History of Englith 
Sounds, which gives the latest summary of our 
knowledge of prehistoric Old-English. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shak srsaa Socibtt. —( Saturday , 
December 28) 

Mr E. G. Orsw, Esq, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Miss Florence Herapath read a paper on “ The 
Bouroe of 1 Othello,' ’ ’ calling attention to the differ¬ 
ences between Qlraldi’s tale and Shakspere's play. 
Tbemostunnatural part of the drama—at least to onr 
English minds—is the very slight evidence required 
to convince Othello of his wife’s infidelity. But 
in the story it is even less. In the closing soene 
we see in its fullest extent how easily Bhakspere 
throws off artificial trammels, how independent 
he is of the framework he has himself selected. 
In the tale, the death of Desdemona is barbarous 
and destitute of probability; and with this clumsy, 
unnatural, inartistio series of biutalities, stands 
out in fine comparison the passionate pathos of the 
self-torturo, guilt, remorse, and death of Bhak- 
spere’s Othello.—Mr. Leo. H Qrindon, In a paper 
on “The Figurative Languago of 'Othello,”' 
stated that although “ Othello ” is emphatically 
the most powerful and dramatic presentation of 
jealousy ever placed before the world, perhaps the 
greatest tragedy of human paision tver written, 
there is that in it which in a certain sense may be 
called refreshing. While stricken by the painful 
grandeur, very significant is it to note how Shak- 
spere discerns and elicits the poetry that lies 
latent in the very simplest of onr surroundings. 
Othello’s reference to Desdemona's needlework 
may be taken as an instance of this, which came 
from the Shaksperian possession of that most royal 
of the faculties, the faculty of seeing, on the 
instant, not only the entire substance of nature, 
but the whole mind of man, which gives bis 
work a completeness otherwise not realised. The 
“ little things ” of Bhakspere show that, whatever 
he may be upon the stage, he is a far more precious 
possession in the college and the university—yea, 
even more precious yet in times of private culture. 
Never anywhere will Bhakspere be proved so 
perfectly himself, and so consnmately useful to 
mankind, as when made the pleasant fiiend and 
companion of the home-circle. Many instances 
can be given in this play of the beauty of Hhak- 
spere’s metaphors and similes. The only one 
upon which a blemish could be oharged is that 
in which Othello compares the smoothness of 
Desdemona’s skin to monumental alabaster. The 
surface of sculptured marble may be likened 
to that of the body of woman; but the simile 
should not be reversed. But in a short paper it is 
not possible to do juslico to the figurative language 
of this play, which in that respect is a diamond of 


many facets. No human composition is more 
distinguished for intellectual iridescence than 
“ Othello.” It is rich in incomparable pathos. 
With all its tremendous force, it u magnificently 
quiet and from beginning to end there is not a 
touch of artificiality.—Mr. J. W. Mills, in a paper 
on ‘ ‘ The Versification of ‘ Othello,’ ’’ dealt mainly 
with Dr. Price's recent small work, The Construction 
and Types of Shakepere't Verse as seen in the 
“ Othello." Dr. Price would have us believe that 
half of Shakspere’s verses scanned by feet are 
“ incorrect and lawless.” But the inaccuracy of 
this amazing statement can be easily shown by the 
simple process of taking at random any one of his 
plays and applying the test. We are told that 
the true ltnit of versification is not the foot but the 
stave, “ a group of feet from oneto fovr in number, 
which can be pronounced together, without pause, 
upon one breath, and be dominated by one 
accent.” But as the stave “can bo analysed into 
its separate feet,” the distinction seems artificial 
and unnecessary. According to Dr. Price's 
theory, the perfect form of the Bhaksperian 
iambic line consists of eleven syllables, or in other 
words is a double-ending line, and all lines of 
only ten syllables are defective. The intellectual 
atmosphere both in England and America so reeks 
of paradoxes that one more or less may well pass 
as a matter of course. But this “ theory ” of 
Shaksperian versification is a natural and fitting 
climax to the Baconian “ theory ” of authorship.— 
Mrs. E. A. Harvey in a paper on “Desdemona” 
said that in “ Othello ” Bhakspere set forth 1q 
glowing poetry the truth expressed by the heroine 
in the Italian t ale when she said—“l must serve 
as a warning to young maidens not to marry 
against the wish of their parents.” Desdemona, 
excelling in all qualities of the heart, had neither 
circumspection, activity of mind, nor knowledge of 
human nature. Her highestcharms are her humility, 
ingenuousness and innocence ; and, therefore, she 
is quite unsuspicious. The first thing that settled 
in Othello’s soul was the warning uttered by 
Brabantio when be said that, having deceived her 
father, she would be likely to deoeive her husband 
also. We see, at last, tho unhappy effects of the 
different nature and descent of both, aud of her 
abandonment of the paternal home. Not alone 
did Othello intend, but the poet intended also, 
that the death of Desdemona should be brought as 
a sacrifice, and that of Othello as an atonement, to 
the manes of the broken-hearted father.—Mr. 
W. 0. H. Gross also read a paper on “ Desde¬ 
mona,” in which he said that Bhakspere knew his 
business far too well to destroy our interest in a 
human character by making it inhumanly perfect. 
Desdemona’s conduct raises the whole question of 
the ethics of elopement But her heartless 
indifference to her Bged fathet’s wishes broke the 
old man’s heart. In the matter of Oastio, her 
interference was without the shadow of an excuse. 
Othello, as a prudent commander, was quite right 
to dismiss him. As her life was a series of weak¬ 
nesses, her popularity must be ascribed to the 
pitiful tragedy of her death.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths 
read a paper on “ Various Readings in ' Othello,’ ” 
calling attention to the principal discrepancies 
between the 1622 Quarto and the 1623 Folio, and 
to the more noteworthy emendations in the first 
act of the play. 

Shbllzt Socmty.— (Wednesday, January 8.) 

Dr. TooHDMiaa read a paper on “Shelley as a 
Prose Writer.” Commencing with a reference to 
Matthew Arnold’s assertion that Shelley’s future 
fame would rest on his letters rather than on his 
poetry, the lecturer remarked that Shelley might 
possibly have been a great prose writer, but that 
he had not enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Arnold’s 
advice. Having traced back the several influences 
observable in Shelley’s prose style, from Godwin 
to Bacon, he proceeded to consider his prose 
works under two heads. First, the earlier writings, 
such as the Irish pamphlets, the “ Declaration of 
Rights.” the “ Letter to Lord Ellenboiough,” and 
the “ Notes to Queen Mab,” all of which are more 
or less polemical in tone ; and, though conceived in 
a philosophical spirit, show that their author was 
at that time not a philosopher, but merely a 
brilliant questioner, intent on his own scheme of 
morals. The political pamphlets are, as a rule, 
better than the religious. Secondly, tho later 


writings, among which may bo iastanced the 
short treatises on “Love,” “L'fe,” “Morals,” 
the important essay on Christianity, the letters 
from Italy, and the “Defence of Poetry.” At 
this period Shelley had discarded the materialism 
of his earlier years and had become a Borkeleyan 
idealist—a change which is clearly r< fleeted in bis 
prose writings, whi<h are maturer and more 
moderate in tone, and more limpid in expression. 
The latter portion of Dr. Todhuntor’s paper was 
deToted to an analysis of the “ Defence of Poetry,” 
which is generally considered to be the finest of 
Shelley’s prose works. In conclusion, he pointed 
out that, while Shelley must be regarded as to some 
extent a mystic, he is far less so than Blake, his 
mysticism being tempered and baltnced by a strong 
admixture of rationalism.—A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Dr. Fumivall, Miss 
Mathilde Blind, and others tock part. The hope 
was expressed that Lady Shelley would see her way 
to publishing the • ’ Philosophical View of Reform,” 
of which an epitome has been given by Prof. 
Dowden. 


FINE ART. 

Gleanings from Old 8. Paul's. By W. 

Sparrow Simpson. (Elliot 8t>ck.) 

It is now some fifteen years or more since the 
late Mr. William Longman gave to the world 
his history of the three cathedrals drdicated 
to St. Paul in London. It dealt mainly with 
the architectural history of the several struc¬ 
tures and with the means employed for raising 
the necessary funds —Dean Milmm’s Annals 
of S. Paul's having already, and in a masterly 
way, recorded the chief events with which 
the cathedrals have been connected. These 
books, however, did not exhaust the subject 
nor the interest of the public in it. Nine 
years ago Dr. Simpson edited for the Camden 
Society an interesting series of documents 
illustrating the history of St Paul’s; and now 
he offers us a similar miscelLneous volume, 
and gives us reason to hope that it may be 
followed by a further contribution from that 
storehouse of knowledge to which he is con¬ 
tinually adding. While grateful to him for 
permitting us to share in these results of an 
industry stimulated by affection, we cannot 
help expressing our regret that the important 
task of re-editing Dugdale’s great history 
should have been left to other hands than his 
to perform. It needs, as he himself has told 
us, “a learned and competent editor, who 
can devote time and loving labour to the 
work ”; and we know no one who fulfils 
these conditions more exactly than Dr. Simp¬ 
son himself. He has already shown that he 
is something more than a mere accumulator 
of antiquarian fragments, and we do not for 
one moment suppose that the enthusiasm 
with which he has conducted his past re¬ 
searches is at all likely to flag in the future 
that is still before him. 

The present volume—delightfully sugges¬ 
tive of Hearne in its binding—deals a good 
deal with the cathedral music and with those 
who took part in it. The earlier records of 
the cathedral, or such of them as escaped the 
Great Fire, give very little information on this 
subject. It is true that among the statutes 
of St. Paul’s compiled before the year 1313 
mention is made of Cantus Organicus, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this means 
an organ chant. In truth, it was a kind of 
music which it was forbidden to sing in the 
vestibule of the church, and is explained by 
Sir John 8tainer in the following terms,: 

“ It seems to have oonsisted of adding a part 
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•bove a given melody at the interval of a 
fifth, and another below it at the interval of 
a fourth. The relation of the parte to the 
melody being strictly adhered to, aa the 
melody prooeeded there resulted a succession 
of parallel quarts, quints, and octaves, which 
would be intolerable to modem ears. . . . The 
middle part (in an example subjoined) is the 
melody, and was probably sung louder than the 
parts above and below it, which form the whole 
into an organum.” 

As early as 1307 the Temple Church, 
London, had its “ two pairs of organs,” but 
Dr. Simpson does not appear to have satisfied 
himself of the existence of such musical 
instruments at St. Paul’s until a much later 
date. In the sixteenth century England had 
its own school of cathedral music; and the 
degree of excellence to whioh it had attained 
may be gathered from the fact that one of the 
anthems, composed by John Bedford, who was 
organist and master of the choristers from 
1530 to 1540, is frequently sung in the 
cathedral at the present day, and is character¬ 
ised by Sir George Grove as “remarkable for 
its melody and expression.” Bedford, who 
heads the list of eminent musicians noticed 
by Dr. Simpson, is commemorated by his 
pupil Tusser, the author of the Five Hundred 
good point* of Bwbandrie in the following 
quaint lines: 

But marke the chance; myself to ’ranee 
By friendship’s lot to Paules I got; 

8o found I grace a certain space 
Still to remaine 

With Bedford there, the like no where 
For canning such and rertae much, 

By whom some part of musicke art 
So did 1 game ” 

Better known, however, than Bedford is 
Thomas Tallis, bora early in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and still living on the lips and 
in the hearts of all true lovers of Church 
music. Farrant, Bird, and Blow, were worthy 
successors of Tallis; but the progress of their 
art was sadly interrupted by the great Civil 
War and the troubles of the Interregnum. 
Probably there were other Puritans besides 
Milton who could appreciate the compositions 
and execution of Lawes: 

“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our Eogliah music how to span 
Words with just note and accent—not to scan 

With Midas’ ears, committing short and long.” 

But the style of psalmody which we associate 
with that party was incongruous with cathedral 
services. The Boundheads were, therefore, 
consistent in destroying the organs and banish¬ 
ing the choirs and burning—to our great 
loss - the prick-song books, as they were 
called, out of which the old chants were 
learned. The injury done by them was 
never fully repaired till our own day. At 
the close of the eighteenth century some of 
the cathedrals were in wretched plight, and 
Dr. Simpson records an incident that 
occurred to Samuel Sebastian Wesley, which 
is sufficiently suggestive: 

“ Easter Day was near at hand; for Easter Day, 
in a cathedral, Wesley had only at his command 
the choir boys and one bass voice, one adult 
linger. Most men would have broken down, 
would have thought it enough to declaim 
against the evil days. He put forth his strength 
and wrote the anthem. Bleated be the Ood and 
Father. Good came out of evil. The literature 
of the Church was enriched by a noble addition 
to its store*.” 


The striking contrast of this condition of 
things with that which has prevailed since 
Sir John Stainer presided at the organ does not 
require to be pointed out. But the revolu¬ 
tion that has been effected is due not to him 
only, but in part to his predecessors Attwood 
and Goss, and in part to the warmer appre¬ 
ciation of good music on the part of the public 
at large. That the present organist, Dr. 
Martin, will prove a worthy successor of these 
great men there is happily no reason to doubt. 

Another interesting section of Dr. Simpson’s 
volnme is devoted to the materials still extant 
for ascertaining the features and dimensions 
of Old St. Paul’s. By Old 8t. Paul’s we 
mean not the fabric erected by Ethelbert and 
destroyed by fire in 1087, nor that which 
took its place and shared a similar fate in 
1137, but the cathedral which gradually rose 
out of these ruins and with which the en¬ 
gravings of Hollar have made us tolerably 
familiar. It was of great size, and its 
position on the summit of the highest bill 
in London gave it additional dignity. 

“ The imposing mass of the long nave with its 
twelve bays, of the choir with its equally 
numerous arches, of the well-developed tran¬ 
septs crowned by the delicate and lofty spire, 
far exceeding in height that of Salisbury, must 
have presented a very remarkable coup d’oeil. 

And there is no doubt that it was an object of 
universal admiration. Dr. Simpson quotes 
from a chronicle of the date 1314 some 
details of measurement, from which we gather 
that the length of the church was 690 feet 
and its breadth 130, and that the height of 
the campanile tower from the ground was 
260 feet, and the height of the wooden fabric 
of the campanile, 274 feet. The chronicler 
introduces a marginal sketch of the west 
front, above which rises the lofty spire, sur¬ 
mounted by a very large ball and cross. It 
is this spire that in the sketch of the 
chronicler as well as in some other ancient 
drawings forms the conspicuous feature. Un¬ 
fortunately, it was destroyed by fire in 1561 ; 
and we have, therefore, in Hollar’s beautiful 
views (published in Dugdale’s S. Paul'*, 
1658) only the truncated tower given to us. 
Dr. Simpson has done his best to help us in 
realising what was lost in the destruction of 
the edifice which preceded Wren’s cathedral. 
Without disparaging the latter, we have 
cause indeed to regret the utter annihilation 
of the former. 

Chabi.es J. Robinsoh. 


SOME NEW PRINTS. 

We have received from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany a reproduction of a drawing by Mr. 
Frederick Shields, which, by the tenderness of 
its religious sentiment, reminds us of the very 
popular autotype of “ The Gentle Shepherd,” 
by the same artist. The design is called “ The 
Angel Guardian,” and consists of two figures— 
a beautiful boy and an angel, who are crossing 
a dangerous pass. The angel—who is crowned 
with fire—shields the child with her wings, and 
helps him to bear the lantern of truth and the 
staff of faith. Apparently unconscious of his 
guardian’s protection, the child walks on 
without fear, and treads a serpent under his 
foot. 

We have also received some very successful 
autotypes after some of the earlier piotures of 
Mr. Holman Hunt, including the celebrated 
scene from “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” the 


“Kienzi” vowing vengeance over the beautiful 
body of his slaughtered brother, the "Early 
Christian Missionaries fleeing from the Druids,” 
and that beautiful head of au Italian child 
plaiting straw—the latest and simplest, but not 
the least beautiful, of the series. Whether 
regarded for their beauty as works of art, or as 
typical records of the most striking movement 
in the history of British painting, these admir¬ 
able reproductions of some of the best works 
of the most faithful of the “ Pre-Raphaelites ” 
are equally welcome. 

Me. A. Walker Rimington —whose fine 
etching of the Frauenkirche at Nuremberg we 
noticed at the time of its publication—has 
completed with equal success a much more 
difficult task. The subject of his latest etching 
—of which we have received an artist’s proof— 
is the Campanile of Giotto at Florence, taken 
from the east, showing the south side of the 
Duoino on the right, and the beautiful little 
Loggia of the Bigallo on the left. The etching 
is of a large size, and gives a true sense of the 
height of the tower and the beauty of its pro¬ 
portions. Italian Gothic of this hind, with its 
clearly defined outlines and smooth surfaoes of 
marble, its delicate carving and variegated inlay, 
requires great skill in tone, and precision in 
draughtsmanship, to render it satisfactorily with 
the needle. But Mr. Rimington’s lines are 
accurate without being hard; and he has made 
the Campanile stand out fair and soft and 
beautiful iu the morning sunshine at Florence. 
The etching is published by the Fine Art 
Society. 

The growing popularity of etching is shown 
in the new departure made by the Art Union 
of London. Iu return for the subscription for 
1890, the council has resolved to issue to eaoh 
member a set of eight etchings, contained in a 
handsome portfolio, instead of the usual large 
line-engraving. The etchings are by different 
hands; and all are landscapes, or at least out- 
of-door soenes. That by Mr. F. Stocomba is, 
as might be expected, the most successful, both 
for choice of subject and for technical accom¬ 
plishment. Next we should be disposed to 
rank Mr. Percy Robertson’s “ Bridge ”; 
though other tastes might prefer Mr. 0. E. 
Holloway’s “ 8t. Paul’s," or Mr. A. Morris’s 
“ Silver Strand.” Taken altogether, they may 
be described as good, workmanlike examples of 
the art, especially when we bear in mind the 
vast number of impressions that will be re¬ 
quired. It is to be hoped the flowing tide of 
industrial prosperity will bring with it an in¬ 
crease of subscribers to this old-established and 
most deserving institution. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We learn that the Queen has conferred the 
title of “Royal” upon the Porcelain Works 
at Derby, or rather upon the Crown Derby 
Porcelain Company (Limited). Though estab¬ 
lished for about ten years only, the productions 
of this manufactory have acquired a just 
celebrity for the beauty of their workmanship 
and “body,” for originality of design, as well 
as for their reproduction of the old patterns of 
“Crown Derby.” The prestige of Derby 
ohina, once so high, had sadly decayed before 
the establishment of the new company; but it 
may be now said to be completely restored. 
There are now two “ Royal ” Porcelain 
Factories, one at Worcester and the other at 
Derby; and it is difficult to say which best 
deserves such a distinction. The “Royalty” 
of Worcester dates from 1788; and it was in 
the year 1773 that George III. paid the visit to 
the Derby works, after which the orown, 
which was the origin of the term “ Orown 
Derby,” was added to Duesbury’s mark. 
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Teh Boyal Anglo-Australian Society of 
Artists will hold a conversazione in the galleries 
of the Institute on the evening of Wednesday 
next, January 24, when the collection of pic¬ 
tures to be exhibited shortly at Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide will be on view. 

The following have been elected members 
of the Boyal Society of British ArtistsA. B. 
Brookbank, Gordon Browne, Val. Davis, 
Charles H. M. Kerr, Davidson Knowles, 
F. H. A. Parker, J. L. Pickering, S. Sidley, 
and Arch. Webb. 

In connexion with the Chelsea centre of the 
Lohdon University Extension Society, Miss 
Jane Harrison will deliver a course of ten lec¬ 
tures on “ Athens, its Mythology and Art,” 
illustrated with lantern photographs. The 
first lecture of the course, to which admission 
is free, will be given at the Chelsea town-hall 
on Friday next, January 24. A collection of 
photographs of Greek sculpture and painting, 
and a number of books dealing with the sub¬ 
ject, have been placed for consultation in the 
Ohelsea free library; and it is proposed that 
visits shall be paid both to the British Museum 
and to the gallery of casts at South Ken¬ 
sington, 

Mr. Claude de Neuvili,e— whose water¬ 
colour drawings of Oxford architecture were 
recently mentioned in the Academy —has been 
commissioned to etch a large plate of 
Magdalen College Tower and several 
vignettes illustrative of the scenery of 
Oxford. 

In consequence of a fire at the Chiswick 
Press, it is feared that most of the back 
numbers of the Hobby Horse have been destroyed. 
The January number has to be reprinted; and, 
it cannot be issued until the latter part of the 
month. 

As readers of the Academy may remember 
Dr. Sohliemann recently made an offer to Capt 
Botticber to settle the discussion between them 
as to the real nature of the ruins at Hisasrlik 
by a fresh examination on the spot. This ex¬ 
amination took place during the first week of 
December, Dr. Scbliemann being accompanied 
by Dr. Dbrpfeld. There were also present, as 
arbitrators, Prof. George Niemann, of the 
Vienna Academy; and Major Steffen, of the 
Prussian Artillery. In the course of the ex¬ 
amination, which was most thoroughly carried 
out, Capt. Botticher withdrew his charge that 
Dr. Scbliemann had tampered with the remains; 
and the two arbitrators have now signed a 
formal document, to the effect that, in their 
opinion, the remains are not those of a necro¬ 
polis, as alleged by Capt. Botticher, but of an 
inhabited town, including a temple and halls. 


THE STAGE. 

OBITUARY. 

[WESTLAND MABSTON. 

To the ordinary playgoer of to-day the name 
of Westland Marston—who died but a week 
since in his lodgiogs in the Euston Boad—con¬ 
veyed very little. The playgoer of a quarter of 
a century ago recognised in Dr. Marston a 
writer legitimately prominent—one who was 
accustomed to furnish some of the best of our 
actors with parts in which they might hope to 
attract the approval of the literary. But it 
was at a still earlier period that Westland 
Marston was doing his most original and most 
characteristic work ; and it is doubtful if the 
merits of 11 The Patrician's Daughter ”— 
written when he was at most but twenty- 
three years old—have ever, in the author’s sub¬ 
sequent career, been surpassed. This piece 
was produced by Macready at Drury Lane, in 
the year 1842. ‘‘The Heart and the World” 


followed in 1847; “ Anne Blake ”—which had 
the Charles Keans among its interpreters—in 
1852. Later on, Westland Marston made 
many adaptations, among which "Donna 
Diana,” for Mr. Hermann Vezin and Mrs. 
Charles Young, and “A Hero of Bomance ” 
for Mr. Sothem, ought to be mentioned. We 
remember seeing at the Lyceum, just twenty 
years ago, an effective play which was 
among the first successes of Miss Neilson; and 
only four years ago, Mr. Thomas Thorne, at 
the Vaudeville, produced “ Onder Fire.” 
That, however, had no sucoess; the fashion of 
the time no longer permitting Marston to re¬ 
peat his earlier triumphs. Something more 
highly spiced was wanted, and something 
more stirring—we Bhall dare even to say that 
a certain lack of reoent observation of life and 
society did fairly lay the writer open to some 
want of appreciation by his audience. But 
Dr. Marston, even when he was not aotually 
poetic, was at all events literary. He wrote 
with admirable finish and grace. In his orna¬ 
ment there was an abundance of fine taste. 
Less than two years ago, we think, he pub¬ 
lished a book of Reminiscences, not common 
and trivial gossip—of that he was inoapable— 
but well-considered and sagacious criticism 
chiefly of the stage that he had known so well, 
and inwhioh he never altogether lost interest. 
A very high opinion of this book was expressed 
in the Academy, we remember, when it 
appeared ; and it is indeed a model volume of 
its kind, alike in its confessions and in its 
reticence. It is the worthy contribution of a 
true man of letters, who would pain nobody, 
yet would never merely flatter—it was the 
work of a man who was above all things both 
gentleman and artist. 

In the latest days of the well-known assem¬ 
blages at Northumberland-terrace, Begent’s 
Park, it was the privilege of the present writer 
to be introduced to Dr. Marston. It was 
characteristic of Dr. Marston that years after¬ 
wards, when he was no longer a prominent 
person of the moment, it never seemed to 
occur to him to consider that the kindness of 
long ago had laid anybody under obligations to 
him. His entire independence and scrupulous 
chivalry were, indeed, thoroughly remarkable. 
Few people who were present when Mr. Irving 
tendered a benefit to him at the Lyoeum can for¬ 
get the impression made upon the house by the 
pathetic, but manly, appearance of the gentle¬ 
man bereft of fortune and kindred, and by the 
singular appropriateness of the few words of 
thanks which he ohose to address to the public 
and to Mr. Irving before the footlights. The 
behaviour of the man at such a difficult 
moment was faultless, and curiously indicative 
of character. That Dr. Marston was subse¬ 
quently cheered a little by the reception 
accorded almost universally to his book, we 
have reason to know. But though much of his 
ersoDal charm had remained, the interests of 
is own life had within the last few years 
sadly narrowed. We should suppose that one 
of the last occasions—perhaps the very last— 
on which he was seen in society was on an 
afternoon last summer, when he attended a 
party at the rooms of a long-attached friend— 
Mrs. Chandler Moulton. Though his health 
was very much broken, his graoiousness and 
readiness of happy speeoh had not even then 
deserted him. His fortunes in life have well 
been compared with those of Job. He lost 
nearly everything that he valued—friends, 
money and, if not exactly reputation, at all 
events what stands for reputation with some 
people—immediate success. Yet it never 
occurred to him—as to the less courageous and 
less resigned—to “ curse God and die.” He 
put up, blandly and graciously, with the most 
modest of lodgings in the Euston-road; and, 
it is said, even with the station-bookstall for a 
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reading-room, and with the meats of the third- 
rate foreign restaurant. An admirable example 
of truth to his own convictions snd truth to his 
art in writing—an admirable example, likewise, 
as a man of courage and serenity under mis¬ 
fortune ! 

F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

In consequence of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s serious ill¬ 
ness, the production of her drama, which was 
to have been performed at a matinee in Febru¬ 
ary, u indefinitely postponed. 

hDi. Benson has been compelled to postpone 
his first performanee of "The Taming of the 
Shrew } at the Globe Theatre, which had been 
fixed for this week, until Thursday next. 
January 23. 


MUSIC. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFES¬ 
SIONAL MUSICIANS. 

On Thursday morning (January 9) Dr. Long- 
hurst, of Canterbury, read a short paper on 
“ The Orchestra, Past and Present,” beginning 
with the sixteenth century. The big orchestra 
of Wagner was evidently not to his taste, but a 
visit to Bayreuth would probably help him 
better to appreciate its merits. He was 
followed by Mr. E. Prout who, wishing for a 
practical result from the paper which he had 
read on the previous day, now proposed that a 
due proportion of questions in strict counter¬ 
point be added to the present examination 
questions book of the society. In a brief but 
forcible speech he begged the society to 
acknowledge strict counterpoint, and by this 
means to satisfy musical conservatives as well 
as radicals. He was supported by Dr. Vincent, 
who stated that he knew members of the 
musical profession who kept aloof from them 
on accouut of their action iu this matter. Dr. 
Hiles opposed the resolution, as a retrograde 
course. After muoh discussion, an amendment 
was finally proposed by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
To Mr. Front's resolution he proposed to add 
“for optional adoption.” This Mr. Prout 
accepted, feeling that, at any rate, strict 
oounterpoint would thus be recognised as an 
important part of the education of a musical 
student. The resolution thus amended was 
put to the vote, and carried unanimously. 

On Friday morning Dr. E. J. Hopkins read 
an instructive and, at the same time, entertain¬ 
ing paper on old organs and organ-builders. 
He read quaint extracts from the diary of 
Thomas Dallam preserved in the British 
Museum. This famous organ-builder was 
commissioned to convey to the Saltan at 
Constantinople an elaborate mechanioal instru¬ 
ment of his own design, as a present from Queen 
Elizabeth. Dr. Hopkins concluded with some 
curious extracts from old parish registers. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings followed with a 
paper on “Fingering, Past, Present, and 
Future,” in connexion specially with pianoforte 
and organ music. Like Mr. Prout, he had a 
practical object in view. He desires to arrive 
at universality in the matter of fingering. In 
England we mark the thumb with a cross, 
whereas on the continent the thumb 
is considered the first of five fingers. 
Teachers are, we believe, generally "in 
favour of the latter system, but national pride 
probably more than anything else has pre¬ 
served the former. It was Mr. Cummings's 
good fortune to show, as the result of much 
research, that the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 fingering was 
first used in England, and that what we are in 
the habit of calling the “ English ” method 
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was introduced here by foreign musicians. 
This discovery ought to prove the death blow 
to the cross mark for the thumb. English 
publishers onght, as indeed Messrs. Novello 
have already done, to annonnoe their 
determination to abandon the cross method. 
It wonld prove a great boon to teachers, and 
still more so to pupils. Both, at present, find 
the two systems of marking oonfnsing; and, 
farther, English music wonld thus stand a 
better chance of being played and studied 
abroad. 

The congress concluded with a business meet¬ 
ing at whioh various matters were discussed. 
Liverpool has been fixed on for the conference 
of next year. In the evening there was a ban¬ 
quet, over which the mayor presided, and thus 
the proceedings were brought to a convivial 
conclusion. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIG NOTES. 

Schubert's Octet was played at the first 
Monday Popular Concert of the new year, and 
was led by Mdme. Neruda with her aoous- 
tomed charm and skill. Miss Geisler- 
Schubert, grand-nieoe of the composer, joined 
Signor Piatti in Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B 
flat for pianoforte and ’cello, and the lady 
played in a dear and intelligent manner. It 
was unfortunate that Miss Schubert’s solo 
should oome at the end of the programme. 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor has but a poor 
chanoe after the Ootet. Miss Geisler- 
Schubert interpreted the piece with good 
feeling and a certain refinement. It is to be 
hoped that at her next appearance she will 
give a Sonata of Schubert’s. She showed last 
season at her concert how admirably she can 
interpret the music of that master. Mr. 
Plunket Greene, the vooalist, somewhat hoarse 
in voice, sang with intelligence songs by 
Sohubert and Schumann. 

Btuh, a vocal Berceuse by E. F. Spence 
CWoolhouse), is a soft, soothing song, sung 
with success at the Princess’s in the monologue 
” Grown Up.’’ 


TJOYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 

-LV This Society will meal on WEDNESDAY EVENING, lha JIND 
1MT.. 1 8 o'clock, at tbalr ROOMS, *1, DELAHA) STKKBT, 8T. JAMES'S 
PARK, when will be reed a Paper by Sir PATRICK COLQUHOUN, Q.C- 
P.KJLL., on “BOMB of the POPULAR, POE 110, and PROsK SATIRISTS 
•f UM LAST HUNDRED YEARS."—E. UlLBKBT HlGBTOH, M.A., 
Secretary. 


MERCHANT venturers school, 

■AtJL BRISTOL. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of thli School of Science, Art, Trchuology, and 
Commerce will become VACANT after the Examination* in May, 1801. 

The School work* In eonnoctlon with the Department of Scienco and Art, 
and tha Head Master mutt be qualified to teach and anperintoud teaching, 
■Oder the condition* laid dowu by that Dcp r tenant. 

H* will be required to dtvote hi* whole lime to tho work of the School, 
•nd to be responsible personally for the Chemical branch of it, which baa 
Urge and well-appointed laboratories. 

There are upward* of 1,300 student* now In attendance. 

Evaolng classes form an Important part of tbs School. 

Applications for tbe Head Mastership must be sent In to the underwritten 
■ddrsas before tbe 316T Jasuaxt, 1890, and may be accompanied by copies 
ot not more than five testimonials. 

Applications Irom candidates, who cannot show that they bare bad ex- 
pwtaoco In teaching and in organising schools, and In the modes of 
tdcntiflo and technical sduoatloo, or from candidates aboro tbe ago of 35, 
will not be considered. 

1 he salary, made up partly of a fixed payment, partly of capitation fees, 
and partly or a share of grants on results of examinations, will bt guaran¬ 
tee! at not lose than £500 a year. 

Further Information may be obtained from GXOKOI H. Forx, Merchant's 
Hill, BrtstoL 


G lobe theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. BUSOV. 

MR. F. R. VENSON’d 8HAKESPKWIAN COMPANY every Evening, 
at 8, Thursdays and Fridays exoepied, in Bhskespeare’s Fairy Comody, 
w.lhtb# Mendelssohn incidental Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Doors open 7.30 ; Overture, 7.13. Box office open 10.0 to 5 0. Acting 
Masag-r. Mr. H. JALLAND. No foes. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM, eve y Saturday and Wednesday, until further notlco. 
D®*r* open at 3, commsnee 1.30. Overture, 3.13. Cbtldrea half-price to 
bulls aad Dress Circle to Mallofcts. 


( 4-LOBE THEATRE. — NEXT THURS- 

DAY and FRIDA Y EVENING, JA». *3 and 24, and every following 
THURSDAY aad FRIDAY at 8, until further notice, will be presented, 
SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY, 

•THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.* 


OHATTO & WINDUS’S N EW BOOKS. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL—3 vols., at every Library. 

BLIND LOVE. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 

With a Preface by WALTER BE3ANT, and 38 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 

*.* The FIE8T EDITION having been exhausted before publication, a 8E00ND EDITION hoe been 
prepared, and is now ready at all L'brariee. 

NEW VOLUME OF MCCARTHY’S “ GEORGES.”—Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12a. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., Author ot ‘‘A History of Our Own Times," &c. 

To lie completed in 4 vola. 

CLARK BU38ELI/S NEW NOVEL. 

Immediately. 8 vola., Crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Romance of Jenny Harlowe,” &c. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CARVED CARTOON." 

2 vola. nuare 8vo., 12s., and at all Libraries. 

FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. By 

AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “ A Child of the Menhir,” Ac. 

TWO NEW FIVE SHILLING NOVELS. 

A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, 

Author of “Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Jan. 27. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Trans¬ 

lated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. Crown Svo, doth extra, 5s. (Jan. 20. 

MR. WALTER BESANT’8 NEW NOVEL. 

THE BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant. 

Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men," Ac. S vols., at all Libraries. 


MARK TWAINS NEW BOOK. 

A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By 

MARK TWAIN. With 220 Illustrations by Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mark Twain’s now book Is undoubtedly one of tho funniest, If not absolutely the fnnntest, that he has ever written. ’ 

Scotsman. 

NEW TWO SHILLING BOOKS. 

A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo, 

picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2 b. 0d. 

THE DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s 

Lyceum Play.) By CHARLES GIBBON. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. 

BLOOD-MONEY, and Other Stories. By Charles 

GIBBON, Author of “ Robin Gray," Ac. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2a. *" 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, Joint-Author 

with CHRISTIE MURRAY of “A Dangerous Catspaw." Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 28. 0d. 

A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK. 

THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of 

Gold; being a Narrative of Strange and Wild Adventure. By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “Stories Weird and 
Wonderful, Ac. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Seldom has anything more startling been served up for the benefit of those who delight to sup on horrors.” 

Glasgow Herald 

COUNT PAUL VASILI'S NEW BOOK. 

SOCIETY in PARIS: the Upper Ten Thousand. A 

Series of Letters from COUNT PAUL YA8ILI to a young French Diplomat. Translated by R. L. de BEAUFORT. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE HUMOURS OF “THE CLOTH." 

AN ECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 

Poet 8vo, printed on laid paper, and half-bound (uniform with “ The Eesaye of Ella," and “ Gastronomy ns a Fine 
Art’). 2s. ___ 

London : CHATT0 & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Now raady, la 1 vol., royal 8to, bandaomaly bound, gilt edge*. 31a. 6d. 

LODGE S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1880. Under the aqwdnt p»tron.*« of Btr M.JmlJ. ndl 
Corroded by the Nobility. rifiy-nlntb Edition. With the Aral 
beautifully engraved 

4> Main. Hunt h Blackett bare jaat pablltbed the new edition of thla 
WrJl-known work of reference, roviavd and enlarged fur the year 1890. 

* Lodge,* which baa now been before the word for more than alxty ycera, 
bee alwaya been dlatingulahed by aome apecial features, airong whleh ia 
the care expended on the engraved armorial bearings which are placed at 
tho head of each g< nee logical family reo rd.’’— Daily Newt, I>cc Slat, 1889. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with a Portrait cf tbe Author, prlea 12a. 

BENCH and BAR: Reminiscences of 

rue of the last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. SERJEANT ROBINSON. 
Second Edition. 

** Full of amusing anecdotes, pleating recollections, and Interesting com¬ 
ments, tbe book, which contains an excellent portrait of the author, promtoea 
to become as popular as Serjeant Baliantloe'a famous volume.’’— Globe. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all t’»e Lilrarlea. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jassie 

FOTHERGILL, Author of “Ths First Violin,” “Kith and Kin,” Ac 
8 vola. 

<0AST OUT. By Morice Gerard 

2 rola. 

"Tbe plot is well constructed, and t*»e author manages 'o excite luterost 
Fn the fortunes of two generation*."—Aft orning Pott. 

HER HEART’S DESIRE. By H. 

FROTHERO I.EWIS. 3 vola. 

“Despite Us somewhat old-fashtone 1 tone, it la a prolty and winning 
tale.’*— Morning Post. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of “Don van,” “ We Two,” Ac. 

**On tbe whole we may say that ail the aulet power we praised in 
‘Donovan* Is to be found In the new story. Aud the humour, though never 
demonstrative, t as a chatm of its ow.-. It is not Edna Lyall’a plan to give 
her readers much elaborate dca-riptlon, but when she doeadeaertbe scenery 
her picture Is alwaya alive with vividness and graoe.”— A thsnaenm. 

NORMAN AND I. By Kate Cousins. 

3 vola. 

“ The author’s pictures of ths fairy land In which* Norman and I* 
gradually errivo through renunciation and aaorlfloe to the highest moral 
level are often extremity pretty."— Horning Pot'. 

GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. Katharine 

BATES, t vola. 

A HAPPY WOOING. By H. Cliffe 

HALLIDAV. I vols. 

** A lively story, written In a ra'y. snrightly fashion, end with a well- 
devtloped plot which Is full of intarrst.’*— Literary World. 

MY LORD OTHELLO. By Henry 

CKE3SWELL, Aulhor of *'A Modern Oretk Heroine,” "The Bar. 
Vivon," * A Wily W i tow," & \ 3 vols. 

“Tbe author has c'nafrueted au elaborately Ingenious plot, which is 
ftl wly developed through two volumes till It reaches a highly sensational 
culmination in tbe third. The Ingenuity is ndmlrsble, and the arrange* 
tnent of all the details moat skilful."—Scotsman. 

GEOFF. By Oertrnde Forde, Author 

of “ In the Old Palsxxo,” “ Driven before tbe Storm,” fto. 3 vols. 

" Miss Fordo's ntw story is quite ss Interrstlng as any of ite predeoessors. 1 * 

Spectator. 

"A bright, pleasant, hrallhy novel.**— Literary World. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 

Each In 1 vo’., crown 8ro, 8s. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishnan. 
WE TWO. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

WON by WAITING. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, 

Passages in tbe Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

DOCTOR GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. 

By B L. FArJEON 

THE DEATH SHIP. By W. Clark 

BUSbELL. __ 

London: HTTBST & BLACKETT (Looted). 


Ready In January, 1890, po«t 8vo, brown buckram, gilt top, 7». 6d. 

NEW BOOK ON ROBERT BRbWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 

By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 

Also Edition de Luxe, Limited to 76 numbered copies, Whatman large paper, price 21s net. 


Now ready, post 8vo, green buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By H. Van Dyke, D.D. 

Limited to S50 copitt only for England. 

London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

An MISSION FREE, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About 20 doors West of Uudlu's Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS —Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Credi, Franda, Michael Angelo. Raffaelle. Titian, Da Vinci, Coresrgto. 
Bembrau'tt, Van Dyke, Murillo. Aa, REPRODUCED in AUTOTYPK, 
Permanent Photography, from tho grand Works In the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffix 1 , Madrid, SisMne Chapel, the F atlonal Gallery,London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palaoek 
Tbe various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great Interest to lovora of art. Visitors ara welcome to come and stody 
them, and will rot be solidled to make purchases. 

For tartbar particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled “AUrOTY PE, a Decorative and Educational Ait.' 
Free per poet to any addreas. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 1*3 pp.,fr c per post for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHER* to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of ths 
highest oxoelleace of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may b« cited Wyon's “Great 
Basis of England''; Dr. Crookshank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Bacteria"; 
“ Famous Monuments of Central iodia,’’ for Hr Lepol Griffin, K.C.H.f.t 
“Facsimiles of Early Dalian EntravIogB," for tbo Trastocs of the British 
Museum : ** Tbe PalmogTaphicnl Society's Fasciculus for 1888 ” ; lllustr 
lions for the “Journal of the Hellenic Society," &o. 

For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


^UTO-GRAV URE. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographlo Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by PoUla, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holi, BA. ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, Ac. 5 and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at tbe AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on application. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Btraat, W.C. 


REMINGTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER. A 

Story. By the Mao who Discover d the Murderer. Crown 8vo, 6«. 
'* May be recommended to those who l ; ke detectivo stories aa a good 
specimen of the olsu.**— Athenaeum. “Interesting and readable ; will 
carry tbe reader l ! ghtly ovrr tbo weary mlirs between London and 
Pet*rborough ."—Saturday Review ‘‘Eaual in Interest and novelty 
to the most popular sensational stories.”— Liverpool Courie -. “May 
be safely r•'commended to all who delight In a tale of horror ."—Literary 
World. “ Tbe Box is distinctly good.”—Poll Modi QnftU. “ One of 
tbe beat books of the kind reoently published."—Scott aA Leader. “ A 
very good cxampli of the d toctivs story.”—Sunday Timet. “A 
capital story.’ —Glasgow Herald “Const-acted with great skill and 
power ."—Newcastle Daily Chronicle- “Well-knit ao.l exciting."— 
Rod and Gun “ An exciting story ; the mystery is well maintained 
to the close."— Si. Andrew’s Cititen■ “ Ths tale is skilfully work'd 

out, and will prove attractive to all who are fond of storiea of tho de¬ 
tective order."— Star. 

SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. A Novel. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENrt. S vols. crown 8vo, If-. "A boik by a 
man wbn, In addition to mere talent, has In him a vein of such genuine 
genius," Ac.— Academy. “Unquestionably agotd piece of work ”— 
A LhsiKEum. “8o unml-takably good a* to Induce the hope lh-t an 
acquaintance with the DutoJi Ularalurs of Action may soon besoms more 
general among u«.**— Jf orning Pott. “ So good that it will find many 
readers here." —Scotsman. “ A novel of a vrry high type. At once 
strongly realistic and powerfully Idealistic."—L'frr ry World. " A 
book which can hardly fall to awaken a feeling of interest, curioaltv, 
and anticipation.”— Manehttt*r Extminer. "Romantic withnnt 
boing sickly, and full of Intoroat without heiog sonsational."— Vanity 
Fair. “A thoughtful and consistent character study .”—Scott *A 
Leader. “ A very good tale.’’— Queen. “A striking story, touching 
• nd true to nature, and forcibly oonoeivod ."—Manchester G uirii m. 
“ The plot is good and wall sustained ; the secondary characters arc pot 
in with good effect ; ths hero a fine character."—CAurcA R-View. 
’* The au'bor must be oompllmented on his in imate and humour us 
exposition of Du*ch domesticity."— 8 ott Obtrvir. “If all Duu h 
►toriis wrrs as interesting tn-1 as well written as this ono. there would 
be a coxsiderable demand for them ia this country "—London Figaro , 
“This storr is fhll of local colonr, and rich in quint phraseology and 
suggestion."—Daily Telegraph 


JUST READY. 1890 EDITION. JUST READY. 


Remington & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


T)E BRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONET A.GE, 

KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE. Baaatlfully printed, over 
1,000 pp., and 1,M0 Armorial Bearings. Heraldically Embisxoned Binding. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edgas, 31s. 6d., or In t vols., 16?. each. 

London Dbak A SON, ISO», Fleet -street. 

Ready Immediately. Prioe 2s. 6d , crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

By E. P. SCOTT. 

STANLEY: and HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
of EMIN PACHA. 

With Hap, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
London: Dean & Bos , 16 0 A, Fleet-at r eet , E O. 

WALTER SCOH’S NEW MAGAZINE- 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Now Ready. Part I., Vol. I. Price One Shilling. 
Newly-Designed Cover by Mr. Walter Crane. 

THE ART“REVIEW, 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, 
MUSIC, AND LETTERS. 

Principal Contents of January Part. 
Three Plates and Two Full-Page Illustrations—The 
Farmer’s Daughter, by W. Q. Orchardson ; Two Sea 
Pieces, by Jules Dupre ; Old and New, by Waltor 
Crane.—Amateur Workers, by Mrs. Lynn Linton ; 
Tho London Impressionists ; Robert Browning, &c. 


NEW NOVEL 

BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE ART OF LOVE; 

OR, NEW LE8S0N8 IN OLD LORE 

By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 

Author cl “ Sir Luotan Eiphin." 

8 vols , 8vo, 8!*. 64. 

“The Author's intimate knowledge of tne varied 
phaaes of life which he describee, his love for, ard 
nappy rendering of. tho beauties of nature, and the 
skilful tact with whloh be developa an intricate plot, 
are qualities that assign to bis book a foremost place 
among the best novels of the day. - ’- Morning Pott. 

“The novel is one'of power aud of continuously sus¬ 
tained interest.”— SeoUman. 

" Tbe conversations in dialect are excellent, and full 
Of raoy touches.”— At htnaum. 

Edinburgh: David Douglas; and a 1 Books-llers 

Ready Immediately at all the Libraries. 

Cloth, handeem' ly bound, crowu 8vo, 10s. 84. 

By MADAME OARETTE, 

Authoress of “ My Mistress, the Empress Eugdnie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE S FALL. 

Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tutleriee. 


London: Walter Scott, 24, Warwick Lane. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 339, U published THIS DAY. 


COVTKHTS. 

I. ITALIAN CONDO TT1EKI., 

II. SIB WILUAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 

III. THE BUND and tha DF.AF. 

IV. ALEXANDER I. of RUSsIA and tba POLES. 
V. THE CHURCH In WALES. 

VL HADDON HALL. 

VIL EXTRADITION. 

Till EARLY CHRISTIAN BIOGB4PHY. 

.^.lf »i^Uy_ N6EL 


e -... vv 


**’ SESSION. 


MVUUT, Albmwle-ltrwt. 


Now ready, orown 8vo, One Bhlllinv. 

By EDITH HERAUD, 

Authoress of "A Handbook of Elocution and Oratory.” 

ELOCUTION MADE EASY. 

The Elocutionary Pause, its Nature, Use, aud Value. 
A Complete and Practical System of Elocutl jr. 

London: Dean * Son, 160a, Fieet-itreet, E.O. 


Now ready, ptlca 21a. 

pHARLES I. ELTON’S ORIGINS of 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Seoond Ediilon, Ravloed. 8vo, xxlv aad 
430 pp., with Ttu HUtotioal Mapa, doth. 

“ Tbia faacinatlng and aeholarly book."— S >turday Revie U), Doc. 28, 1889. 
BbsEABD QCAXiTCB, 15, Piccadilly, Loudon. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 849.—CO XT* JITS. 

1. THE LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
f. THE CONQUEST of ALGERIA. 

S. THE VOYAGE of tho “CHALLENGER.” 

4. VITZTHUM’8 LONDON, GA8TEIN, and SADOWA. 
ft. DEMOCRACY in SWITZERLAND. 

«. NAVAL SUPREMACY and NAVAL TACTICS. 

7. CURZOX’S RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA. 

8 . THE WAGES of LABOUR. 

9. A HANOVERIAN MARRIAGE. 

10. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE (QUESTIONS). 

11. THE ENGLISH In EGYPT. 

Lond on; LOBOMAXg, QBBBX, A CO. 

the 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by the Ror. MANDELL CREIGHTON. M.A., LL.D. 

No. 17, JANUARY. Royal 8ro, prleo 5a. 

1. Article#. Cohtbxtb. 

FUSTEL DE COULANGE8. By H. A. L. FiSHB*. 

SIR RICHARD CHURCH. [Parti.) By 8TAXLBY LAKE-POOLS. 
THE EXECUTION of MAJOR ANDRE. By HKRBKBT HAIMS. 
FREDERICK HENRY, PRINCE of ORANGE. (Part I.) By Rev- 
GXOIOK EDMUND80X. 

THE GERMAN PEASANT WAR of 15*5. By C. W. C. OMAX. 
THE HUNDREDS of DOMESDAY. By W. H. BTCYXXION. 

*. *Y of eg and DocnvunU—t. Review* of Book*—4. List of Historical 
Book* recen'ly pub i*k*d—b. Content$ of Periodical Publication*. 


London: Loxomaxs, Grebx, A Co. 


On JANUARY 17, price 4s., poat free. At all Librarlaa, Booksellers, 
and Bookatalla. 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

JANUARY, 1890.—COXTlXT*. 

ART. L—ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC IN PRESBYTERIAN SCOTLAND. 
By J. CUTHBBKT HaDDE*. 

,, II.—THE PREHISTORIC LEVANT. 

., III.—THE VIKINGS. 

„ IV.-THE CAPTURE OF VERSAILLES. From the Sfoniteur. 

„ V.—PHILOSOPHY IN SCOTLAND. 

„ Vl^—MORE POPULAR BONGS OF ITALY. By EDITH MAKOBT. 
,, VIL—THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION: CURRICULA 
OF STUDY, AND ACADEMICAL DEGREES. By PBO- 

XESSOB KalOHT. 

„ VOL—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

„ IX.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Albx. GaRDXBK, Paialay, and IS, Paternoster-row, London. 


JEWISH 


THE 

QUARTE RLY 


REVIEW. 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias, 
fliatory and Biography. 
Economics and Politics. 

Law and Jurisprudence. 

Trad* and Commerce. 

Religion and PhUoaophy. 

Eaaaya and Belles-Lettres. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Flee Arts and llloatratod Work*. 
Education and Philology. 
Geography, Voyage* and Travels. 


Literary Men, Artists, and all Brain Workers 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 

a most refreshing beverage , 

especially during work when solid food cannot be taken.—It satisfies without loading th * 
stomach, stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 

The perfect purity and delicacy of thie Oocoa it testified to by 

Dr. HASSALL, the LANCET, the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH 

&o. See, 


■STABUSHID 1UI. 

OIRKBECK BANK 

JL# Southampton-bonding*, Chanoery-lan*. 

THREE pef CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
do land. 

TWO par CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealoulaUi on 
the mini mum monthly I alancee, when tot drawn below S100. 

The Bank undertakes tor It* Customer*, free of Charge the Custody o' 
Deeds, Writings, and other Seonritieeaad Vnutolea; the oolleclion of Bills 
efBxahange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the parch ass and saleofStoou 
Sham and Annoitioa. Letters of Ctedit and OtrouUr Notes lssaed. 

THE BIRKBKCK ALMANACK, with fnU particulars, poeWkee, o 
appMeatloa. Fbabou Raybbsoxobt, Manager. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Tim** aay*: “Mr. Russell's aim Is to oradioate, to our* th# 
disease, and that hla treatment le tho true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine be prescribes does not lower, but bn lids up and tones the 
■ystem." Book (1*8 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 81b.), poet free, 
Eight Stamp*. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


Epps’s 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORB. 

Vol.n. JANUART, 1890. No.*. 

Prioe Se.; Annual Subscription, post free, 10*. 

COBTBXTS: 

JEWISH PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION and SAM80N RAPHAEL 
HLRBCH. By Dr. B. A. HlBfOB. 

A JEWISH BOSWELL. By 8. 8CHBOHTBB. 

MANY MOODS In the HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By C. Q. MOXTEXlOBB, 

ARE the JEWS a NATION TO-DAY 7 By the Rev. Dr. M. H. UARBis 

M ARRIA GES are MADE Ig HEAVEN. By I. A B BAH AMS. 

NOTES and DISCUSSION.—CRITICAL NOTICES: (1) Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of tbe’Scmltes j By C. G. Mobtefioeb: (8 ) Jacobs’Fables of 
JBeop : By 8. A. 8TBOXO ; (S) Margollouth’a Edition of Jepbst the 
Karaite’s Commentary on Daniel: By Rev. L. 8. SiXMOXB. Rabbi 
Meir and “Cleopatra 1 ’: By Prof. W. Bachbb. Translation of tho 
Talmud in England In 15M: By 8. t CHEOHTBB. “ Bestomm ” : By 
Prof. D. Kauxmaxx. Algazi’s Chronicle and the Names of Patriarchs’ 
Wives. By a Schbohtbb. 

POST- BIBLICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1888-9. By Dr. A. NeUBAUBB. 

London : D. NUTT, *70, Strand, W.C. 


tpHE TORCH and COLONIAL BOOK 

JL CIRCULAR 

Mo. 10, DXCEHBKB IUI, 1889, now raujj. 

CotUnU. 

RECERT ENGLISH and AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


(BREAKFAST)--—-- 

AflPHA MADE SIMPLY WITH 
OBOILING) WATER OR MILK. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

VOEDER’8 HIRE 8Y8TEM 

The original best, and most liberal. BulU all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1888. 

Furnish direct from the M an u facturer, from £10 to £10,08® 

Cash prises. Ho axtra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOBDHR, 

*48, *49, *50, Tottenham-court-coad, W. Also tor HIRE ONLY. 


To H.B.H. the PBIN0E of WALES. 

gRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

^OUP8, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
P OTTED ME AT8 & YORK A O AME PIES. 
g88ENCE of BEEF, BOP TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

80LB ADDRK88— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


GOOD 


MORNING! 


Natural aud Physical Sdonoe. 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Industrial Arts, Handicrafts, En¬ 
gineering, Chemistry, fto. 
Agriculture, Rural and Domestic 
Economy, Field Sports, &o. 

Face tin, Readings, Reottaltons, Ac. 
Novels and Works of Flotlon. 
Mlaoellanle* and Chrlstmss Num¬ 
bers. 

Books for the Young. 


COMPLETE LIST OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORK8 
(With Portrait.) 

KECEYT COLONIAL PUBLICATIONS and BOOKS relating to tho 
BRITISH COLONIES 

T he Colonies In General. Canadian Dominion. 

Australia. Newfoundland. 

Tasmania. South African Colonist. 

New Zealand. West Africa. 

Polynesia. West Indies. 

PUBLISHERS’ SHORT LISTS, fcc. 

Annual Subscription, posted to any part of tho World, 6«. 
Specimen Copy, fid. 

A few copies of Vol I. and II. (Nos. 1 to 8) in Roxburgh Style, prioe 
It. fid. each j parchment, 10s. fid. each. 

London : E. A. Petherick ft Co., Colonial Booksellers’ Agency. 

33. Paternoster-row, London, R.C. 

Also at Melbourne and Sydney. 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19, LOMBARD BTREBT, E.C., and 57, CHARING CR088, 8.W. 
Established 1783. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Job! Beoretaries—W.C. Macdoxald and F. B. Macdoxald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


Have you 
Used 


FRY’S 

PURE 


PEARS 


S0APP 


Lancet — “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


SirC. A. Cameron— 1 1 have never (1000 A 

President Royal College of . a. W I I I I I I I I ■■ 

Surgeons, Ireland, that I llkeJSO w W W W f^m 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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ABIS EXHIBITION, 1889,-The CLARENDON PRESS 
obtained tbe ONLY GRAND PBIX and TWO out of 
the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers 
and Publishers. 

CLARENDON PRESS 

NEW' LfST. 

NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LUIGI CREMONA. 

Just ready, 8vb, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE GRAPHICAL and STATICAL 

CALCULUS. By LUIGI CREMONA, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics iu the University of Rome, Foroign Member of 
the Royal Society. Authorised English Translation by 
J. HUDSON BE ARE, Professor of Engineering, Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 

MENTSOF THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 1628-1060. 
Selected and Edited with an Historical Introduction, by 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. 

The document* in thin volume are intended to serve either 
as a basis for the study of the Constitutional History of an 
important period , or as a companion to the Political History 
qf the time. The Constitutional Bill of the first Protectorate 
Parliament ha* never before been printed. 

NEW EDITION OF “ LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
PRINTED on the OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER. 

Just published, fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s.; paste-grain, 
7s. 0d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. Od. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTtjM GR2ECE 

Acccdunt parallela 8. Scripture loca, Ac. Editit 
CAROLUS .LLOYD, S.T.P.R. Adduntur tres Appen¬ 
dices, curante OUL 8ANDAY, A.M., S.T.P. Excgeseos 
Sacne Professore. 

. *,* This Edition i* printed on the weU-knoum OXFORD 
TIIIX INDIAS PAPER, which is a specialituof the Oxford 
University Pres*, and is used exclusively for Oxford Books. 

" A model for presentation. "—Saturday Review. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN 
BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE ANATOMY of the FROG. By 

Dr. ALEXANDER ECKER, Professor in the University 
of Freiburg. Translated, with numerous Annotations 
and Addresses, by GEORGE HASLAM, M.D., and pro¬ 
fusely Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts and 11 Coloured 
Figures. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC 

POESY. Edited with Notea, by THOMAS AENOLD, 
M.A., Fellow of the Roval University of Ireland. 

*,* This Essay, of which no convenient edition with the 
necessary annotations, has pet been published in a separate 
forms has been characterised as tC the first piece of good 
modem English prose on which our literature can pride 
itself." 

UNIFORM WITH DR. MERRY’S EDITIONS OF THE 
“ACHARSlANS,” “CLOUDS,” “FROGS” AND 
“ KNIGHTS.” 

Just Published extra Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Coloured Illus¬ 
trations, 3s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES - BIRDS. With 

Introduction and Notes by W. W.*MERRY, D.D., Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

New volume of the Clarendon Press Series of \Aristo- 
phanes' Plays. 

Just published, cr^wu 8vo, cloth, 5s. Od. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the COM- 

PARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN. 
By J. E. KING, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and C. COOKHON, M.A., late Scholar of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at St. 
Paul’s School, London, Joint Authors of “ Principles of 
Sound and Inllexlou as illustrated in the Greek and 
Latin Languages." • 

UNIFORM WITH “.SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC 
ARTIS r." 

Will be published on Jan. 22nd, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. Od. 

THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL 

DRAMA : A Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for 
Readers in English, and in the original by RICHARD G. 
MOULTON. M.A.. late Scholar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge University (Extension) Lecturer in Literature. 
Author of “ Shakespeare ns a Dramatic Artist.” Second 
Edition, 1338. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogue sent free on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarenden Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

Just published, fcap 4to, half parchment, rough edges, 5s. 

ECHOES from the OXFORD MAGA- 

ZINE, being reprints of seven years. 

%• The Poems and Parodies which make up this volume 
have been selected from a large number of fugitive nieces 
which have appeared in the columns of the “ Oxford Maga¬ 
zine "—which has had some distinguished contributors - since 
its first issue in January , 1X83. This collection is the first 
which has up; in red of its kind in Oxford for many years. 
Its content« are mainly comic , but some of the pieoes are 
among the best Latin and Greek Parodies which have been 
produced. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 

Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889: The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of the 
fire GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 

CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 1890. 

Extra Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

LIVY. BOOK V. With Introduction I SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUSC2ESAR 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A. .Stiff covers, 2s. 

“The Notes are a storehouse of Information given in a 
simple and conalse fashion.’’— Athenasum. 


and Notes by A. R. CLUER, B.A. Revised arid enlarged 
by P. E. MATHKSON, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

“ Admirably adapted for the purposes of an examination. 
The Notes are clear, sensible and correct.” 

Saturday Review. 

CiESAR.—-THE GALLIC WAR. 

BOOKS VI., VII., VIII. For Schools. With Notes and 
Maps. 'By C. E. MOBERLY, M.A. [Immediately. 

“ Stands high among the best classics wo have met.” 

Saturday Review. 

CICERO-SPEECHES AGAINST 

CATALINA. With Introduction and Notes by E. A. 
UPCOTT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 
2s. 6d. 

“A very useful and well-appointed edition. ''—Scotsman. 

XENOPHON. -ANABASIS. 

BOOK III. For Junior Classes. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector of 
the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES-ALCESTIS. For 

Schools. With Introduction and Notes by C. 8. 
J ERR AM, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. Od. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the 

Essentials of the Elements of Plain Geometry as given 
by Euclid in his First Six Books. With numerous 
additional Propositions and Exercises. Edited by R. C. 
J. NIXON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. Book I., Is. ; Books I. 
and II, Is. 6d.; Books I.—IV., 3s. ; Books V.—VI., 3s. 

“ The best edition of Euclid for schools that I know.” 

H. P. Gurney, M.A., of Messrs. Wren <& Gurney. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 

Edited by C. H. BUCHHKIM, Ph.D., Professor of German, 
King’s College, London. With a Life of Schiller, Intro¬ 
duction, Arguments, a Complete Commentary, ami Map. 
Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“As complete and satisfactory in every way as could bo 
desired.”— Athenaeum. ■ 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 

School Edition. With Map. 2s. 


ENGLISH CL 

Extra fcap. 


AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

AND EXERCISE HOOK. By O. W. TaNcjOK, M.A., 
Headmaster of Norwich School. Second Edition, Is. 6d. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING 

BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. 
Tancock, M. A., Headmaster of Norwich School. Third 
Edition, 3s. tkl. 

THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 

TONGUE. By J. Kakle, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Profeisor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, 78. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. A New 

and Revised Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index/ By R. Mounts, LL.D., and W. W. 
SKKAT, Litt.D. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn 
(▲.D.I 150 to A.D. 1300) Second Edition, carefully Revised, 9s. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 
1298 to A.D. 1393). Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 

from the “ Plowman’s Creed." to the “ Shepheardes 
Calendar” (A.d. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skkat, Litt.D. 
7s. 6d. 

THE VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING 

PIERS the 'PLOWMAN. By William Langland. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skkat, Litt.D. Fourth 
Edition, 4s. Od. 

CHAUCER-The PRIORESSES TALE; Sir 

Thopas ; The Monkb’s Tale ; The Clkukks Tale ; The 
S^uierks Talk, &c. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
Third Editiou, 4s. Od. 

CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to the CAN¬ 
TERBURY TALKS. Till! KNIGHTS TALK ; THE NonNK 
1’kkstks Tale. Edited by K. MORRIS, Bditoi of 
“Specimensof Early English,”&c. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

CHAUCER.—The TALE of the MAN of 

LA WE ; The Takdonkuks Talk ; The Second .Nonnks 
Talk ; The Chanouns Ykmannks Talk. By tho same. 
Hew Edition, Is. Od. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. 

and II. Designed chielty for the use of Schools. With 
Introduction and Notes, by G. W. KITC1IIN, D.D., and 
Glossary by A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. Each, 2s. 6d. 

BACON.-ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 

Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Third Edition, 
4s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT PLAYS. Edited 

by W. G. CLARK, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A, Stiir covers. 

Thk Merchant of Venice, is. | iiamlkt, 2s. 

Richard the second, Is. od. I Macbeth, Is. Od. 

Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 


Tub Tempest, Is. 6d. 
Julios C.ksar, 2s. 

Kino Lear, is. od. 

CORIOLANUS, 2s. 0d. 
TWELFTH NblllT, Is Od. 


A s'You Like It, l«. od. 
Richard the Third, 2s. Od. 

A Midsummer Niuiit s Dream, 
Is. Oil. 

Henry the Fifth, 2s. 


Kino John, Is. ed. 


ASS BOOKS. 

8vo, cloth. 

MILT0N.-ARE0PAGITICA. With Intro¬ 

duction and Notes. By JOHN W. HALF.8, M.A. 3s. 

MILT0N.-P0EMS. Edited by R. C. Browne, 

M.A. Two Vols. Filth Edition, 4s. Od. 

Separately, VoL I., 4s.; Vol. II., 3s. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. BOOK I. 

Edited by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A. Stiff covers 
Is. 6d ; parchment 3s. Od. 

MILT0N.-SAMS0N AG0NISTES. Edited, 

With Introduction and Notes, by J. CHURTON 
COLLINS, B.A. Stiff covers, Is. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the Re¬ 
bellion. BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by V. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

DRYDEN.-SELECT POEMS. By W. D. 

CHRISTIE, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. Cd. 

ADDIS0N.-SELECTI0NS’from PAPERS in 

THE “ SPECTATOR.' 1 With Notes by T. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 4s. Od. 

STEELE.-SELECTIONS from the 

“TATLER," “SPECTATOR," and “GUARDIAN." 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN 
DOBJON, 6s. 

POPE. With Introduction and Notes, by 

MARK PATTIS0N, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition, Is. Od. 

XI. Satires and Epistles. Third Edition, 2s. 

J0HNS0N.-RASSELAS. Edited with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by G. BIRKBF.OK HILL, D.C.L. 
3s. Oil. 

JOHNSON.—LIFE of MILTON. Edited, with 

Notes, Ac., by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., BaUiol College. 
2a. 0d.; stiff covers, Is. fld. 

GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. Edited by 

EDMUND GOOSE. Stiff covers. Is. Od. 

,*. An Edition, with Notes for Schools, by FOSTER 
WATSON, M.A. 

GOLDSMITH.-SELECTED POEMS. Edited 

by AUSTIN DOBSON. 3s. Od. 

GOLDSMITH.-The TRAVELLER. Edited 

by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Editor of “Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson.” Stiff covers, Is. 

BYR0N.-CHILDE HAROLD. With Intro- 

duction and Notes, by H. F. TOZER, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 

Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. MINTO, M.A. 
With Map. Stiff covers, 2s. 

SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 

Introduction aud Canto I., with Preface and Notes, by 
the same Editor. 6d. 

SCOTT.—MARMI0N. Edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by T. BAYNE. 3s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.—GERTRUDE of WYOMING. 

Edited,, with Introduction nud Notes, by H. MAC¬ 
AULAY FITZG1BBON, M.A. 2s. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent free on Application. 

London; HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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ME. T. FISHER U NTWISTS LIST 

_ - Yol. I. (A—COHO) now ready. 

The Century Dictionary-. 

AN EN GY CL OP JED 10 LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 

PR0FU8ELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2 2s.; half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2 16s. 

Also ih Twenty fortr Monthly Phrts, price 10s. 6d each 

The Standard {Leader).— “ Thin new lexicon of the English tongue is, on its own lines, perhaps the most complete and comprehensive that has ever been attempted 

.Besides the etytnologri the meantpg. and the use of - sthparticular word, it gives in a condensed form suoh explanatory matter as would be required by a person in 

search of special knowledge,.. „,AImost_eve/y page contains aome,pioture which enables the eye to easily and rapidly take in the meaning of the text.Such assistance 

to the understanding of thelettertlress is invaluable.It devotes a great deal of its spaoe alike to terms which are ustSaay considered obsolete, and to the more 

important technical and looal words,.,...The present work bas every right to claim that it has reached a high standard of excellence. The quotations are apt and 
numerous, and supply the student with typical examples of the styles of oar chief writers.” 

The Phonetic Journal.—“For the careful selection of contributors: for the copious and exact definitions: for the artistic and truthful illustrations; for the 
clear type and beauttfnfiy-eharp impression on the fine, smooth paper ; and for the work as a whole, we have nothing but unstinted praise." 

The A't. Jemee’s Onaetu. —“ No pains seem to have been spared to remjar the wprt soholarly, aoourate, useful and, for that matter, entertaining; the derivations 
are as trustworthy as we naturally expect them to be in a wofk edited by such a distinguished philologist as Dr. Whitney. The explanations of sdTentiflo words are 

singularly dear and concise, and the quotations from authors for the uso of words very appropriate and well selected.We have nothing but praise for the way In 

whic h the dlfflcnltiee of such a vast and burdensome enterprise have been surmounted. Let ns add that the illustrations are skilfully executed, and that the paper and 
printing (the latter a highly important matter in snoh a work) are s 11 that can be desired.” 

Acres and Querist.—“The scope and execution of the whole, so far as they are seen and are reoognisably original, are praiseworthy.” 

Published in New York by the CENTURY COMPANY. 


TKE OAMEO SERIES. 

Ec.p. Svo; half-bound, paper boafde, price 3e. 6d. 

Volume III, now ready. By WILLIAM WATSON. 

WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE, and other Poems. 

“ Along with an indubitable vigour and felicity of expression, Mr. Watson has a 
fervour of sentiment and a rightness of thought.’’—ScotticA Leader. 

Vt tuMB I. VottnrB n. 

IHE LADY from tho SEA A 10HD0H PLANE-TREE, 

AMD OTHER POEMS. 

By HENRIOK IBSEN, , By AMY LKW. 

M A powerful it uJy .”—Nvift anyl (JmgritA t Trnoend trader poetry .”—Saturday Revitw. 

0T HBR YQCeUMg8 IN P REPARATION , 

(Jecopd Edition, crown Svo, els. 

THE LETTERS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON to 

MIS* J- ,1881 51. Edited with 1 xtraci s from the Diary of the Latter. By 

CHRISTINE T. HERRICK. 

“The book forms a most interesting psychological Study.”—Standard. 

Illustrated, royalSvo, bound In buokram, gilt tops. 

SIR JUKI HAWKWOOD (L’ACUTO): the Story of a 

Coodottlere. By JOHN TEMPLE'LEADER and CUUBEPPE MARCOTTI. 
Translated by LEADER SCOTT Limited Edition of 6 C 0 Copies, numbered 
and signed. 

"This is a !>ook to bo wutoomed, alike in the original and in the excellent trans¬ 
lation of Mrs. Leader Scott. Simple and accurate, learned and Interesting, it appeals 
almost rqually to the student of history and to the loverof adventures.”- Athtno um. 

Two vols.,rmedlnm Svo, cloth, 82s. 

THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited with 

Introduction and Notes. By Prof. O. D. YONOE, M.A. Poitraits and 
Illn.tntions. Limited Edition of 7(0 Copies. 

“ Nearly two hundred of these vlvaoions and unconventional epistles have been 
selected by Mr. Yonge, and they oover a period of nearly slaty yea's, and every 

variety of subject.Mr. Yonge has enriched the work with a carefully-written 

introduction, and some brief but soholarly notes.”— Speaker. 


A NEW VOLUME (the 22nd) of "THE STORY of the NATIONS.” 

THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 

Author of “Turkey," “ The Moors in Spain,” Ao. 

Crown 8vo. doth, (s.; Prksbntation Edition, doth, gilt edges, 5s. 8d.; 
Library Edition, doth, red tops, Ss. 

,“Mv- Lane-Pauls, who has already contributed more than one volume to this 
excellent series, has produced an Interesting book on a little-known subject.” 

Obtener. 

“ The book Is written In a spirited style that suits Its subjeot excellently, and has a 
series of qnslnt and instructive illustrations.”— Scottman. 

! . OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES, 


I. SOKE, 

!>y ARTHUR OILMAN, M.A. Third Edition. 

3. The JEWS. 

By Prof. J. K. II08UER. Eeoond Edition. 

8. GERMANY. 

By Rev. 8. BAIUKO-GOULD. Second Edition. 

4. CARTS AGE. 

By Prof. ALFRED J. CHURCH. Third Edition. 

5. ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 

By Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY. Fourth Edition. 

6 . THE MOORS in SPAIN. 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Third Edition. 

7. ANCIENT EGYPT. 

By Prof. GEORGE BAWLINSON. Third Ed. 

8. MEM GARY. 

By Prof. AUMltUUS VAMBRUY. Sooond Ed. 
0. Ttt SA&ACJN8. 

By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 

10. IRELAND. 

By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Third Edition. 

II. CHALDEA. 

By ZENAIDK A. RAUOZIN. Second Edition. 


13. THE GOTHS. 

By HENRY BRADLEY. Second Edition. 

18. ASSYRIA. 

By ZENAIDB A. RAGOZIN. 

14. TURKEY. 

By STANLEY LANK-POOLR. Second Edition. 

15. HOLLAND. 

By Prof. J. E.THOUOLD ROGERS. Second Ed. 

16. MEDIEVAL PRANCE. 

By OU8TAVE MASSON. Second EdIUon. 

17. PERSIA. 

By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. Seoood EdIUon. 

18. PHOENICIA. 

By Prof. GEORGR RAWLIN80N. 

19. MEDIA. 

By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN. 

90. THE HAN8A TOWNS. 

By HELEN Z1MMRUN. 
tl. EARLY BRITAIN. 

By Prof. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 

*3. THE BARBARY OOR8AIR8. 

By 8TANLBY LANB-POOLR. 


ILLUBTBATKD CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION.’ _ 

Just ready, crown Svo, paper, 6d.; doth, Is. 

REFORM in EDUCATION : Showing; the Improvements 

possible in the Present Methods. By the Bev. PETER PRGHCJOTT, Author 
of “ Moral Education,” he. 


THE CENTURY for February contains “Emerson’s Talks with a College 

L BOY,” by Chas, J. Woodbury, with Portrait; “THE REALM of the CONGO,” by the Commissioner of the US., and 
One of Stanley’s Former Officers; “AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH JEFFERSON (‘Rip van Winkle’),” Illustrated; 
“FRIEND OLIVIA,” by Amelia E. Barr; “OLD AGE’S SHIP and CRAFTY DEATH’S,” by Walt Whitman; 
“PURSUIT and CAPTURE of JEFFERSON DAVIS,” by General Wilson and W. P. Stedman ; &c.,&c. Price ls.4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MISS BBAHAlf, late of INGLENOOK, 

J.YJ. DORKING, baa joat moored to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and baa 
now apaoa for an additional number of BOT 8 to train for tba PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Mtsa Braham la aaslsted br a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by otbar raaponalble Toaobera. ana para aapeolal attention to Phyeloal 
Bdaoatlon. Her gymnasium la fitted with tbe Uteet apparatoa by Herr 
Bteoapel, who will g|re weekly leaeona. Inoloalre term# 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 

References remitted to 

Iflaa Base, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 

Her. J. F. E. Fanlng, M.A n King's College, Cambridge. 

NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, JANUARY SOTH. 


/CHEMISTRY. — An Analytical Chemi*t, 

v Fellow of tbe Inatitate of Chemistry. Ac , can RECRIYR a PUPIL 
into bli Laboratory, where be would be thoroughly trained for the pro. 
faaalon —No. 871, Aoadkmy Offloe, *7, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

rpo LIBRARIANS. — The ACADEMY 

JL for SALE, from No. 1 to end of December, 1885 (twenty-el-b t 
volumes), In Publisher's Casts.—Offer* to Rer. W. T. PiLTkk, Needham 
Vicarage, Boole, Norfolk. 


nno AUTHORS—MESSR8. DIGBY & 

JL LONG, Ptmutnil, 18, Booverie** treat, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and gire careful consideration to all M 8 S., and 
arrange terma fbr their f USUOATIOH. Messrs. Digby A Long bare also 
every ooneenlcnoe and ample faellltlea for tba publloatlon of MaasxutU. 
Editorial officers If required. 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADMISSION FREE, 

T4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About 80 door* Wset of Mudle’a Library.) 

THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Credl, Fraoda, Mlobael Angelo. Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vino!, Coregrlo, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke. Murillo, Ao., REPRODUCED In AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from tbe grand Works In the Louvre, 
Hermitage,Uffls*. Madrid, Slstlne Chapel, the National Gallery .London i 
tbe Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palaoa. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great Interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to oome and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled *' AUrOTI PE, a Deooratlve and Educational Art.’ 
Free par post to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 188 pp., free per poet for 6 d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

Tbe AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produoa by the Autotypo Processes Book II lustrations of the 


Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’a “Great 
Beale of England’-; Dr. Crooks hank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Baoterla" ; 
•* Famous MonuimnU of Central India,” for Blr Lopsl Griffin, K.C.B.I.; 
“Facsimiles of Karly Italian Bn^Tavings,” for the Trustees of the British 
Museum : “ The PaUeoaraphloai Society’s Fasciculus for 1888 ” ; Illustr 
Hoes for tba “ Journal of the HeUeolo Society," Ao. 

For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to tbe MANAGER. 

j^UTO-GRAVURE. 

Tbe AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Palntlnge by Pettle, R.A., Ouless, R.A„ Holl, B Jl j 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, Ao.; and Examples of 
Auto-grsrure Reproduction of Photograph* from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, oan be seen at tbe AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on application. 

Ibe AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of book* at the H^jnrVT'&i^oiibera) from 

& Two Guineas per Annum. s*-*' 

COUNTRY SUBSOBIPTIONS from TgaAKflheag per Annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus leaen the Oort of Carriage 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratia and port free. 

SALE X>Bl»A.It.'rMB3SrT. 

Ail the Leading Books of Part Seasons are on Bale, Second-hand, at greatly Rednoed Prices. 

LIST3 GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDIR’S SELEOT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

241, Brompton-road, 8.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.O. _ 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. ” 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, 1 vol., 6s. 

L Xj-A. IST’S -V57-1 IF IE- 

By the Author of “ Dawn,” “Mr. Meeson’a Will,” &e. 

With Thirty-four Illustrations by Maurice GreiSenhagen and Charles Kerr. 
ai«% Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies, large paper, half Rox., gilt top, price 21s. net. 

« Altogether a fascinating book .”—Tho World. 

London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, 8t. Bridi StkbSt, E.O. _ 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, this part begins a new volume. 

No. 349 .—co*Ti»T*. Price Sevenpence. 

1. THE LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. mmvv M mwgkgigi mim wjuvv Wi ■ V 

t THE CONQUEST of ALGERIA. f!W AMUTIRH’S .TOTTRNAL 

3. THE VOYAGE of Ute “CHALLENGER." V lilEIIA Af A3AS W WWW — 

4. V1TZTHUMS LONDON, QABTEIN, ud SADOWA. FOR FEBRUARY. 

5. DEMOCRACY lu SWITZERLAND. ^ 

6. NAVAL SUPREMACY and NAVAL TACTICS. C/OflfdfIM •* 

7. CUHZONB RUSSIA in centbal abu. jgy SHIPMATE LOUISE i The Romance 

manage. of a Wreck. By W. Olaex Russell. 

10. FARUAMBNTABT PROCEDURE (QUESTIONS). THE LABOUR COLONIES OP HOLLAND. 

11. the engush in eg TFT. Julius Vnbnon: A Story of Hyde Park. 

_ lAQdon: LONGMANS. QES EH. A Co.- OURIOSITIBS IN OUB ANCIENT OHUROHES. 

THE Joe THE TEAK?. COMPLIMENTS. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. Lepers in Canada. the vaoquero. 

Edited bp tlte R4T. UANDELL CREIGHTON. M.A, LL.D. HOW OUE DRUGS ABB IMPORTED, 

No. 17, JANUARY. Roj.1 Sro, prlM 61 . A MEMORABLE GAME OP CHESS. 

l.ArticUt. comm . The Story op a Woman-Hater. 

FUSTEL DE OOULANGE8. Bp H. A. L. Finn. THE BELLS OP LONDON. THN GIANT SUN. 

SIR RICHARD CHURCB. (P>rt I.) Bj STANLST LAn-PooLS. BuoiMBNTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 

THE EXECUTION of MAJOR ANDRE. Br HA1NM. Paom , B0M NORMANDY. 

0RAS01t ' ' ’ ’ Bomb Predictions and Coincidences. 

THE GERMAN PEASANT WAR of IMS. Br C. W. C. Oman. ABOUT COMMON COLDS AND TEN INFLUENZA BPIDIMIC. 

the hundreds of domesdat. Bp w. h. BTSTSMON. By a London Physici an. 

J. Xolu and Docim*nte-3. Rmtw of Bookt-kLitt tfllularical WITH ROD AND GUN IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

Book! nowlr pMithtd-S. CmlaU 0/ Ptrfodnal PMteatiOlU. Thb MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

_ Londoa; Longmans, GRkkF, * Co. _ TABLET TBAIN-SlGNAXLrNG. 

“ Growing bigger annually. It is also growing better.. ~For those who POETICAL PIECES, 
have to do with Art and Artl'ts It Is simply Indispensable. We do not 

k “Fj h oXV,^ mi,ht OHAMBEES’S JOURNAL for February. 

^“ a ^Xho , «.'i”^^!n°irt’.nVAXuit totewfortte.* W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 

Daily Ttlegrcph. 

Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 

THE YEAR'S ART, 1890. 

By MABCLS B. HUI8H. 

Containing a oonclse Epitome of all matters relating to 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which 
have occurred during the year 1889, together with informa¬ 
tion respecting the events of the year 1890. With Portraits 
of the Members oi the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; and including the names and addresses of about 
5,000 Artists. 

London: J. 3. Virtue & Co,, Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, B.C. 

JiOLKLORE 80CIETY. 

Th# NEXT EVENING MEETING will be held on TUE8DAY, the 28 th 
JANUARY, at «, ALBEMARLE STREET, at 8 p.m., when Papers will be 
road by Mr. NUTFou “THIS DkVKLOPMENT of tbe 08 MANIC SAGA,” 
and Mr. GOMME on “A 8THAY TALE of Mr. J. F. CAMPBELL’S and 
Ita ORIGIN In CUSTOM." _ J. J. Fowtks, Hod. Seo. 

TJOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

JL\l WATER-COLOURS. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION of 6KRTCBE8 and STUDIES U now 
Open, 6, Pall Mall East from 10 till 5. Admission la; Catalogue 6d. 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—Tha day appointed for reoclvlng works by 
Candidates la MONDAY, FuiUARY 17TM, and the day of Eleotioa 
THURSDAY, SOTH. „ _ 

ALFRED D. FklPT, Secretary R.W.8. 


f^OINS.—English, Roman, and Greek Gold, 

Silver, and Copper Colne FOR BALE 5 also I7th and 18tb Century 
Tokene. Moderateprloea.—Apply to W. H. TAYLOR (Member Numie. 80 c., 
London), Ivy View, Erdlngton. __ 

nnHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAIN- 

I IKO FARMS, 

Limited, 

HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for COLONIAL LIFE, Ac. 

Under the ausploee of Agenta-General for the Colonise, Head-Maatera of 
Pnblki Schools, leading Members of tba Royal Colonial Inatitate, Ao. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating ollmate, dry soil, pore water. 

MIXED FARMS, 1,800 acree ln extent. 

Horae, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding, 

LARGE DAIRY, with modern appllanocg. 

Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights', and Saddlers' Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Building Construction, Bar 'eying, and Levelling. 

Veterinary Surgery, Ambulanoe Work. Riding, Swimming, Ac. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 

rpO BE LET—A COMPLETE WING of 

JL a BUILDING with a distinct annex in tbe rear, anltable for the pur¬ 
poses of a Collegiate, Academloal, or Students’ Keeldenoo, containing 35 
Room* exclusive of Kitchens and Offloes. 

The Bolldlng Is pleasantly situated lu a Square, and la In dose proximity 
to same of Hit moat important Educational Insulations of the Metropolis. 

l’artioalars and orders to view may be obtained from Mr. Thomas 
Chatfkild CLAkKk, Architect and Surveyor, 63, BUhopsgato-eireot Within, 

E And offers for the same are to be sent to him not later than WEDNES¬ 
DAY, FKBUAXT 6 TH, 1890. 
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CARME N MAOAR ONIOUM. 

the seasons of the tear, 

Being the second volume of this series of Extracts from Foreign and Ancient 
Literature, with Translations by John W. Mollett, B.A., is nearly ready, and 
contains, inter alia, in the original dialect and the English rhymed translation, a 
large number of specimens of the Literature of the Minnesingers and Troubadours 
of the 12th and 13th centuries. Price 5s. per volume, beautifully bound in calf. 

From Public Opinion. 29th November, 1889. 

" Carman Haoaronlonm : a Collection of Extracts from Foreign and Ancient Literature, with Translations by John 
W. Mollett, B.A. (Offleier de rInstruction Pubtique, Prance) (Gilbert & Rlvington, Limited). This opuscule is the first of a 
series in the same form, which, one after the other, will embrace all subjects treated in the poetry of all nations and 
periods, with the exception of the classical, Oriental, and English languages. The utility of these little volumes to the 
student, and the pleasure they wUl afford to the cultured and curious, will, If we are not very much mistaken, insure to 
Ur. Mollett an ample reward for his labours. 

" Under the heading “ Creation—Nature " we have lines from Lorenzo de' Medici, Herder, and others. ‘Sunset,’ 
• Evening,’ • Night,' afford ample scope for the author's faculty of selection; and he has selected well. Upon ‘ Moonlight' 
Mr. Mollett has brought together some of the most beautiful thoughts to be found in literature. 

To attempt to write about Mr. Mollett’s book In a cursory kind of manner is to attempt to hold in review a large 
number of the greatest writers the world has seen, a task scarcely to be accomplished In a few inches of type. The booklet 
is elegantly bound and printed, and will occupy no more space in the pocket than a cigarette case. 

“The difficulty of finding suitable Christmas presents is a general one. Mr. Mollett has done something towards soloing 
the problem. ’ 

From the Academy, 21st December, 1889. 

“Right and Morning : a Collection of Extracts, Ac., by John W. Mollett (Gilbert A Bivlngton). This exquisite little 
book, which bears also for an {alternative title, 1 Cabmen Maoaronioum,’ sets forth Its claim to attention in the printer's 
advertisement as ‘ a unique and choice gift-book.’ It is not always that the interested eulogies of publishers and printers 
are Justified by their wares, but In this case the claim must be said to be abundantly substantiated. The book is indeed 
unique and choice; its dainty externals of limp calf and gilt edges serving as the appropriately beautiful casquet of literary 

gems-not all of the first water, it is true, but all deserving collection nnd attention. The extracts are drawn from the 

literature of various ages and languages, but the original Is accompanied in most cases with a rhymed translation, often¬ 
times of great beauty and felicity. The author promises a larger selection if this Instalment la favourably received. We 
hope he may find sufficient encouragement to keep his promise." 

From the Bookseller, Christmas. 


book 
« * and 

nations on the beauty and influence of Night.’ Such is both theme and scheme. Lines from Calderon, Leopardi, vT Hugo, 
and Wleland; prose extracts from Chateaubriand, Jean Paul, Georges 8and, and Rousseau—these, in the form of brief and 
concentrated essence of thought and diction, make up the rich contents of the little book.” 

From the 8t James’s Gazette, 17th January, 1890. 

“ Bight and Horning, by Mr. J. W. Mollett (Gilbert A Rlvington), Is an eccentric but elegant little book of 
quotations from European poets, many of them being little known writers, who have, nevertheless said things about the 
Night worth remembering. Not only are Dante, Tasso, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Goethe. Schiller, and Heine laid under 
contribution, but we also And gems from German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese poets whose names and works 
will only be known by hearsay to the professed stndent. The translations are in most cases singularly graceful.” 

A Cheap Edition of the First Volume-NIQHT AND MORNING— 
is now ready, price 2s. in cloth. 

Messrs. Gilbert & Rivincton, Ld., St. John’s House, Clerkenwell, and all 

Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN’8 MAGAZINE. 

Prlee la. Ho. 344, for FEBRUARY, oonUln*:— 
K1R8TEEN. By Mrs. OUPHAXT. Chapter* XXI.-XXIV. 

J.—TO ROBERT BROWNING. By ACBXXT DX VlKB. 

3. —TUB AMERICAN BORDERERS. By A. O. BXADLXT. 

4. —LOUD CUB8TRRFIELD. By AUQUBTINX BlKXXLL, M.P. 

5 —THE DIARY of a SUCCESSFUL MAH. 

8—OXFORD, DEMOCRATIC aad POPULAR. 

7. -THE BALLAD of tbo KING’S JEST. By YUSSU r. 

8. —MADAME D’ARB LAY. By K. 8. SHVOKBtJXOH. 

9. —LOCH COIN. 

10. —HIRO DIABLO. By W. H. HUDSON. 

11. —CANDOUR In ENGLISH FICTION. By AM RD 1 TOK. 

MACMILLAN & Co. London. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

lor FEBRUARY 1 , profusely Illustrated, prloe 6d., by poet 8d., oontalna 
1—THE CHAPEAU M PAILLB. After RVBXN8. Frontispieoe 
t—THE HALL nnd the WOOD. WILLIAM Mo&xia. 

3v— A WHITECHAPEL STREET. E. DIXON. Illoatrated by HUGH 

THOMSON. 

4.-UOW to SPEND SUNDAY. Rer. PXKBKXDAXT ETTON. 

WINCH ELSEA. Mra. COMTN8 CANS. Ill nitrated. 

4 -rO ’FRISCO. Sir JULIAN GOLDUOD, Bart., MJ». 

7—BELLS and BELFRIES. Rev. H. R. HAWX18, M.A. Illoa(rated. 

A—THE PROFESSOR’S PIANO. Min CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

9.—TWO AFRICAN CITIES. HABOLD CEICHTON-BEOWNE. With 
niwtratlooa. 

1®.—CYCLE of BIZ LOVE-LYRICS. — III, “HE PASSIONATELY 
BEWAILS HER ABSENCE.” 

Word* by JOSEPH BENNETT. Mnslo by HAMISH MAOCVHN. 

II.—FEBRUARY. A Decorated Page. Bet wood Sumneh. 

1L—THE HI NO of AMABIS. Chapa. VI. and VII. The BAXL of LTTTON. 
Macmillan a Co., London. 

ESTABLISH E D |tt*. 

B IRKB8CK BANK 

SoEtharaptoa-bEfldlnEa, Chaaoery-lana. 

THREE pm GUT. INTEREST allowed oe DEPOSITS, repayaUe on 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealeelated oe 
the MalinB noottaly I alaneee, when tot drawn below £ 100 . 

The Bank nndertskea for Ite Cnatomen, free ofCfcaif* the Custody of 
Drada, Wrtttwpa, aad other i e oa rlti—and Vaioaolaa i tha eolleotloa of Bln* 
■flutaay*, Dtrkteads. aad Covpona i and the pmrahaaeand aaleofStoehs 
a MdAwaltSa Latter* of Credit and Oireelax Note* taeacd. 

TEE M EOW ALMANACK, with fan partkralxra, poet-free, oi 
Francis raTensoront, Maaater. 


FEBRUARY PART NOW READY. 

F80H ALL BOOK8ELLK&9. 

MR. WALTER SCOTT’S NEW MACAZINE. 

Newly-Designed Cover by Walter Crane. 

vol. i. THE ART REVIEW. "0.2. 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, 
MUSIC, AND LETTERS. 

PKICJE ONE SHILLING. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

PLATES and FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ROBERT BROWNING. Photogravure from Photograph taken frjm Ufa 
by Metm. Cameron & Smith, with Autograph. 

ROBERT BROWNING. Intaglio Plate from Portrait by Rndolf Lehmann. 
’*PRETTY ROSE PETTIGREW." By P. WILSON STIII. 

“THE BARGE.” By THSODOU ROUUKl. 

“THE CUT ATLAS." By SlDXKT STAKE. 

ARTICLES, Ac. 

ART for the MASSES—EMIN PASHA, by Dr. F. W. FXLXtN (with 
faoalmllo portion of letter)—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MELIORISM, by 
Profaaaor William Minto-VELASQUEZ at the ROYAL ACADEMY, by 
Hon. GllBKKT COLBUDOB—THE TUDOR EXHIBITION-LETTERS 
from EGYPT, by W. M. Cohwat—VICTOR VON 8CHEFFEL, by T. W. 
ROLLX8TON—THE GREY BOOK of LANGLEY, Edited by ERNUT RNTa 
— ROBERT BROWNING: an Elegy, by WILLIAM SHARP —PARIS 
CAU8ERIE—NOTES and REVIEWS, Ac. 

London: Walter Soott, M, Warwick Lane, 
Paternoster Row. 


RBADY ON MONDAY, NO. 3 OF 

THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE. 

GREAT SU00BS9. 

February Number, 83 pp. Richly lllaatrated. Prloe ld. 

Edited by DAVID BAL8ILLIE, M.A. 

Of the January Number (1G pp., price 3d ) the following were the 
Prate Opinion!: - 

“ A monthly like thia for children is a rarity.”— Scotsman. M Altogether 
thla la one of the beet manatees for children that we know. 1 *— Glat.ow 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1890. We. Mr. Alcott was a pioneer in the matter dared to hare such outcasts among her girls, 
vr n not »r « • of education; and his experiments in the *he always answered, with an expression of 

' training of the young, although, like all his oenfldenoe which did muoh to keep us safe, * I 

Tax BditOb cannot undertake to return, or other schemes, failures as a means of liveli- oan * ra ®^' my daughters, and this is the best 

™ th the °f> peeled hood, were in other.^peefa.of Ugh import- 

manuscript. h peculiar tho knowledge oi them; better gain this under 

It is particularly requested that all business jf fath * er * *°? £ “? d their care, and 

* , .. . , . a worthy Concord matron must have been so be protected by these experiences when their 

Utters regarding the supply of the paper , painfully exercised in her mind at the turn comes to face the world and its tempta- 
Ax., may be addressed to the Publishes, and way in which Mr. Alcott was “ruining” tions.’ Once we carried our breakfast to a 

not to the Editob. his children. No corporal punishment— starving family; once lent our whole dinner to 

Solomon notwithstanding! Positively en- *. n , ei ghbour suddenly taken unprepared by 
.- ■ - ■■■ = couraging them to think for themselves *«t“f«Mhed guests. Another time, one snowy 

LITERATURE. "f"• «» “*<«”■, «>» 

X«*. U.y AM, her Life, Uq nnd tilf ItSStod, £nite 2 ? ZtSt ZSST X iff f, 
Journals. Edited by Bdnah D. Cheney. Alcott’s system introspection was carried too also had a baby. Very cold weather was upon 

(8ampson Low.) far—at any rate when guided by persons less «■» and a Sunday to be got through before 

t„ , ... T .„ clear-sighted than Mr. Alcott himself. A more wood could be had. My father said, 

w-n- ng c °“ tra f t ^' ltl1 . tbe pretentious Life child whose temperament inclined to he ‘Give half our stock and trust in Providence; 

^? yd » Gamson '. ^ lch ,. 1 late Jj morbid might be affected injuriously; but the ^weather jnU moderate orwood will come.’ 

ffT" % the v '*'"¥#7 ri8kof this was less evil than the thought- .and answered in her cheery 

that Mrs. Cheney has prepared of her friend, nTU ,in n( , «-nA ..Wa.™ * wa y>. well, their need is greater than oars, 

the author of Little Women. Mrs. Chene^ that me- and,« our half gives out, wo oan go to bed 

errs, if at all, in the direction of over- Ii « former diays. In the case of tiie and tell stories.’ So a generous half went to 
modesty She does not attenmt to macnifv -^l^tts at least, the children were, on the the poor neighbour ; and a little later in the 
either m- if „ if 6 mL- to ma gnify whole, free-hearted and happy, notwithstand- eve. while the storm still raged and we were 

either her subject or herself. This, however, ^ thatj for the due development of their about to cover our fire tokeep it, a knock 
“L~ e P resent case, cannot be considered an virtues, and perhaps for economy also, they oam0 > “? d a farmer who usually supplied us 
error; hut, on the wntrary, rooms to be due bad rabgigt on 8Uch dj et M «plain-boiled appeared, saying anxiously, ‘I stated for 

to praiseworthy skill and judgment, united ji ce without suirsr ” and “ Oraham nwml ?° 8ton Wlth a load of wood, but it drifts so, 

with clear insight and sympathy. An editor wittmnf v, roQ j a Jf? ’ „ a , ,, I want to go home. Wouldn’t you like me to 

less sagacious would haveaimed at greater of Mrs. drop the wood here; it would Accommodate 

elaboration. Mrs. Cheney apnears to have ^ ea ^ lest ^collections of Louisa is me, and you needn’t hurry about paying for 

understood that the storv of Miss Aloott’s life a ^ a Conversation on Vegetananism, it?’ ‘ Yes,’ said father; and as the man went 

needed a Dlain and Jmmle tellimr Tt wben Mr - Alcott was affirming that avege- off he tamed to mother with a look that much 
1 » i ?, ? le , teUlng - “ table diet would produce “ unruffled sweet- impressed us children with his gifts as a seer, 

given here almost wholly in her own words, neg8 of temper,” 8 £ e beard avoice behind h ’Didn’t I tell you wood would oome if the 
drawn from diaries and letters. The result saying—“I don’t know about that; I’ve never weather did not moderate P ’ Mother’s motto 
is a full, sufficient, and _ lifelike picture. JL® an( , rC ^7 ZZ was, ‘Hope and keep bnsy’; and one of her 


without bread and molasses. One of Mrs. drop the wood here; it would acooi 


Utteney appears to have tbat> ' at a Con v er8 ation on Vegetarianism, 
understood that the story of Mibs Alcott’s life when Mr. Alcott was affirming that avege! 

vi hATA&Lf i T, m? ? U J B tebl ® d i 0 t wonld produce “unruffled sweft- 

I™ ”■?»' *rjf“w >». 


given here almost wholly in her own words, 

drawn from diaries and letters. The result saying—“I don’t know about that; I’ve never weatneram not moderate?’ Mother’s motto 

is a full, sufficient, and lifelike picture, eaten anv meat and I’m awful cros H and w ”’ Hope kee P ba *y’; and one of her 

Already, in a general fashion, many of the initable verv often ” It would seem how ‘ Cast y 0ur bread upon the waters, 

chief incidents in the life had been known to f JivTw,. and J ^ f ^ da y« it will oome back bnt- 

’n^n i f 1 ^ W “ y8 ’ i ‘ 6 r 0 a P l * alwa8 sisters, by the secret importation, in a band- . Anotter ghmpro is afforded m the follow- 
oth«r^-r h nfi k and tb ° 8 ® of box, of pie and cake, provided by a compas- “* . 80ene , wluo11 Mlss Al00 tt had noted in 

nmWonl to 7 ^ ^ S^T e J “Mate friend. Despite poverty and vegetables b0r J 0 ?^ Th ® date “ 1854 > and Mr. 

undertook to supply what was needed to —thanks, in large part to a godfather and one Aloott had been on a lecturing tour, unsuc- 

supplemei.t and to verify or correct the more of the noblegt If mothers—tiiose Concord days °® asful « nsual: 

bookstand «he°i* to 6 St °!7" were, as Miss Alcott afterwards declared, the “In Febmary father came home. Paid his 

^ ^ ba PP ie8t of her way, but no more. A dramatic scene when he 

efficient manner in which she has executed j> 0P ber mother, in particular, Miss Alcott “"ved in the night. We were waked by hear- 
nerrasK. . had 9 strong, unwavering affection. Highly h® 11 ;, ^ther flew down, crying, 

Loursa May Alcott was born m 1832, tiie M gbe estee med her father, she was of opinion v? h fi U8b “ d - . W ® rn ? bed . a f*®f and 
second of four daughters who, as Meg, Jo, T .i 1 ji n . nn j lw •_ “ white figures embraced the half-frozen wan- 

Beth, and Amy, are the heroines of Little °” k ® ue ®.“ not derer, wSo came in, hungry, tired, cold, and 

Women. The frther, Amo. Bronson Alcott^ “ht " Z ™ smili^ bmvoly and as 

was described bv Emerson_his besf friAnil wb . er ® a thinks high thoughts serene as ever. We fed and wanned and 

_ y aud does kind deeds while she cooks and brooded over him, longing to ask if he had 

scrubs.” The aim of Miss Alcott’s life was made any money; but no one did nntil little 

"a pure idealist, not at all a man of letters, to place her mother in comfortable oircum- odd, after he had told all the pleasant 


sayings, 1 Cast your bread upon the waters, 
and after many days it will oome back but¬ 
tered ’ ” (pp. 54-5). 


„„ \r~ m .. - rsao luouou, Ail tiiio uoec ux -UUlUStt tlllU. Her 

^ trs ‘zas?* h*” 4 - 

d; re . % .b.^. ’ito. ci,„ e , 


or less irresponsible records in the story¬ 
books ; and she is to be congratulated on the 
efficient manner in which she has executed 
her task. 

Louisa May Alcott was born in 1832, the 
second of four daughters who, as Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy, are the heroines of Little 
Women. The father, Amos Bronson Alcott, 


and one dioott had been on a lecturing tour, unsuc- 
>rd days cea8 ^ u l aB usual: 

red, the “ In February father came home. Paid his 
way, but no more. A dramatio scene when he 
Alcott f^med in the night. We were waked by hear- 
TTiirlilw Big the bell. Mother flew down, crying, 
y ‘ My husband.’ We rushed after; and five 
? , white figures embraoed the half-frozen wan- 


) oircum- May said, after he had told all the pleasant 
lie wrote, things, ‘Well, did people payyou?’ Mien, 
! life and wltb a 9 ueer look, he opened his pocket-book 
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children turned out well, but also that Mr. 
Alcott’s ideas were given to the world in the 
most convincing manner possible. He has 
written several books himself—good, sug¬ 
gestive, inspiring books; but they can have 
nothing like the range of influence of his 
daughter’s stories. “ False ideas,” as Cardinal 
Newman has told us, “ may indeed be refuted 
by argument; but only by true ideas can they 
be expelled.” The method of the reformer is 
to refute by argument; but Miss Alcott, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, adopted the surer 
method. Her stories were acceptable just 
because they were true to life; and, at the 
same time, they were surprising, because of 
the depths and possibilities of child-nature 
which they revealed. Men of science tell of 
germs floating in our atmosphere which, if 
they come into contaot with certain infusions 
(each according to its nature), exhibit signs 
of life. The life was there in the germ. It 
needed the occasion to call it forth. In like 
manner, possibilities in the children which 
had been long suppressed found their oppor¬ 
tunity for development in the method of 
training of which Alcott and Pestalozzi (to 
mention no others) were, separately, pioneers. 
The name and system of Pestalozzi are 
known everywhere; but that system can¬ 
not be better understood, or in reality have 
had more influence, than the kindred truths 
of the obscure philosopher of Concord which 
found vent through the books of his daughter. 
There were “mute inglorious” Megs, and 
Jos, and Beths, and Amys, always. That the 
children of to-day seem different from the 
children of the “ good old times ” is due to no 
ohange in their nature, but to the new possi¬ 
bilities for its development. It is a part— 
and far from the least important part —of the 
democratic expansion which marks this age. 

Turning to Miss Alcott’s own life, we And 
that the author is even better than the books. 

“ Jo,” wild and wayward, but true at heart, 
W8S, indeed, in a great degree, her counter¬ 
feit presentment. As she says: “I always 
thought I must have been a deer or a hor«e 
in some former state, because it was such a 
joy to run. No boy could be my friend till I 
had beaten him in a race, and no girl if she 
refused to climb trees, leap fences, and be a 
tom-boy ” (p. 30). This and much besides is 
truly “ Jo ”; but in her inner life, Louisa 
Alcott was greater than this ideal. The wild 
and wayward element, under due control, 
became the motive force of a noble life of 
self-devotion. “ I was bom with a boy’s 
spirit under my bib and tucker,” she said “I 
can't wait when I can work ”; and work she 
did at whatever honest task she could find. 
There was much need for her aid, to lift her 
family out of their poverty, and to help 
each member of it in his or her special 
career. Her journal contains many passages 
like this, which is dated September, 1861: 
“ Wrote a story for C., as Plato needs new 
shirts and Minerva a pair of boots and Hebe 
a fall hat.” We find her sending “neckties 
and some paper ” as gifts to her father, while 
she herself is wearing such old gownB as she 
can patch up or friends have given to her; 
even here, often enough, dispatching the best 
of them to her sisters. On Christmas Eve 
1864 die notes receiving ten copies of Moods, 
then just issued; and she is encouraged by 
the fact that “ for a week, wherever I went, 


I saw, heard, and talked Moodt and 
“ found people laughing and crying over it 
but before this and afterwards she is “ ham¬ 
mering away at the parlour carpet” and 
“ feeling very moral to-day, having done a 
big wash alone, baked, swept the house,” &c., 
&c. She did, at length, redeem her family 
from their poverty. After twenty years of 
strenuous effort she was able to write: 

“ Debts all paid, even the outlawed ones, and 
we have enough to be comfortable. It has 
cost me my health, perhaps [and in truth it 
had]; but, as I still live, there is more for 
me to do, I suppose.” She went on doing, 
chiefly for others, for nearly sixteen years 
more, when her health finally broke down. 
Then she had to learn how not to do. “ The 
learning not to do is so hard,” she said, 

“ after being the hub of the family wheel so 
long. But it is good for the energetic ones 
to find that the world can get on without 
them, and to learn to be still, to give up, and 
wait cheerfully.” Whether doing or not 
doing, she did not grumble. No one outride 
her immediate circle knew what she sacrificed 
and suffered. Nay, no one whatever really 
knew; her high spirits and humour hid many 
an anxious thought; her journal was the 
only receiver of the secret. “ Life is 
my college,” she wrote in that journal in 
1859, “ may I graduate well and earn some 
honours.” Headers of this book will admit 
that she graduated with high honours. A 
young woman who had read Work entered 
her service because she wished to see “if 
Miss Alcott practices as she preaohes.” She 
found that she did, for the experiences of 
Christie were, in fact, her own. No task, 
were it mere house-cleaning or plain sewing, 
was too lowly in its time and plaoe. Emerson, 
who was her good friend from her childhood 
until his death, may have been thinking of 
her when he wrote that passage in “Illu¬ 
sions ” where he says that “ if we weave a 
yard of tape in all humility, and as well as 
we can, long hereafter we shall see it was no 
cotton tape at all, but some galaxy which we 
braided, and that the threads were Time and 
Nature.” Her services were not confined to 
her own family. Had they been, her life 
might have been a quieter and also a longer 
one; for overwork, and her brief but brilliant 
career in the war hospital, undermined her 
health. She was the good genius of many 
who had no claim upon her beyond the claim 
which in her eyes was supreme—that they 
were in need. So, with success and increased 
resources came always new demands: “ Every 
poor soul I ever knew comes for help, and 
expenses increase. I am the only money¬ 
maker, and must turn the mill for others, 
though my own grist is ground and in the 
bam.” In the midst of all, she found time 
to do her part as citizen, exerting herself 
in women’s and other public movements. She 
had some contempt for mere theorists, being 
herself so pre-eminently practical. When a 
swarm of “budding philosophers” invaded 
Concord she was not well pleased. “ If they 
were philanthropists,” she said, “I should 
enjoy it; but speculation seems a waste of 
time when there is so much real work crying 
to be done. Why discuss the ‘ unknowable ’ 
till our poor are fed and the wicked saved ? ” 
Her own abounding sympathy always rushed 
into action; and happuy, unlike many “ prac¬ 


tical ” persons, that sympathy enabled her to 
be helpful to others m their way even when 
it was not her own also. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Cheney’s book gives 
interesting glimpses of other persons besides 
Miss Alco't—of the other sisters: Anna, who 
inherited the “ serene, unexacting temper of 
her father ”; Elizabeth, until her early death 
“ a serene and saintly presence,” as her sister 
said; the cherished May, who also died all 
too soon; of Emerson and Theodore Parker, 
both of whom exercised great influence over 
Louisa in her early life; of Thoreau, the Haw¬ 
thornes, and others. Parker knew her when 
her struggle was keen, and he was well consti¬ 
tuted to understand and admire her heroic 
spirit. A “ God bless you! ” and the grasp of 
his hand, gave her, she said, “ courage to faco 
another anxious week.” Wheu people say, as 
they sometimes do, that the influence of 
Theodore Parker is spent, they do not remem¬ 
ber how great a power for good he was in his 
personal contact with many besides Miss 
Alcott; and that so his influence lives and 
will live through lives which he helped to 
bless and make worthy. 

Waltxb Lxwnr. 


Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church. By 

G. T. Stokes. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Pbof. Stokes has not been long in fulfilling 
the promise made by him, in his Ireland and 
the Celtic Church, of writing a companion 
volume to that work, bringing the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history of Ireland down to the eve of the 
Reformation. 

The period covered by the present volume 
is not, perhaps, so generally interesting as was 
the preceding, and there is something not 
altogether satisfactory in the title of the t ook. 
But as a pleasant and intelligible introduction 
to the study of Irish history it deserves warm 
commendation. As in the former volume, 
there is in this little that can be called 
original; but the story of the conquest is told 
in a clear and graphic fashion, evincing a 
thorough mastery of the authorities and a 
familiar acquaintance with the localities de¬ 
scribed. Like a certain eminent English 
historian, Prof. Stokes is a great cyolist, and 
his holiday excursions into the country have 
been turned by him to excellent use. As for 
his method of teaebiog Irish history there is 
much to be said in favour of it, and his 
criticism of those who mistake obscurity for 
profound thought and pedantic dulness for sur¬ 
passing learning is not without a spice of 
truth in it; though, on the other hand, there 
is the danger, not always avoided by Prof. 
Stokes, of becoming trivial as well as simple. 
“ To select great personages of light and 
leading, or great central epochs,” round which 
to “ group the onward march of events,” is 
undoubtedly a much simpler and perhaps, on 
the whole, a more satisfactory way of pro¬ 
ceeding than the strictly ohronological, where 
events are apt to lose their true significance 
amid the multiplicity of detail that surrounds 
them. 

Especially is this so in regard to Irish 
history at a time when there was really no 
national life at all. To treat Irish history as 
one would treat English history appears to be 
altogether a mistake. In the history of Eng- 
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land there is a continuity of national life— 
sometimes broadening, sometimes narrowing, 
but at all times visible—which is altogether 
wanting in that of Ireland. In Ireland it 
was only after the Cromwellian and Williamite 
wars had crushed out every separate interest 
in the island that a national life bom of 
common suffering sprang into being, supplant¬ 
ing the old dan life. Till then each part of 
the island had its own separate life and its 
own separate history, which, in order to be 
understood, must be studied separately and in 
detail. Here («.y.) it is the history of the 
English settlement, stretching out its arms of 
conquest now in this direction, now in that, 
and again shrinking to the inconsiderable 
dimensions of the English pale. Here it is 
the history of some great Irish clan, like that 
of the O’Neills, contending at one time against 
the English, at another against the O’Donnells. 
Here, again, it is the history of some great 
Anglo-Irish family, like the Geraldines of 
Munster, struggling to cut out for themselves 
a principality independent of English and 
Irish alike. To the student of English history, 
familiar with the idea of a central legislative 
and a central executive authority, such a state 
of affairs is bewildering in the extreme. In 
his endeavour to arrive at some sense of unity, 
he concentrates his attention wholly upon 
Dublin and the history of the English colony. 
Such a history may be sufficient and complete 
in itself, but it is evidently inadequate as a 
history of Ireland or the Irish people, and it 
is for this reason that I demur somewhat to 
the title given by Prof. Stokes to his present 
volume- What he has given us is not a 
history of Ireland and the Anglo-Norman 
Churcb, but a history of the Anglo-Norman 
conquest-of Ireland and of the subsequent 
fortunes of the settlement down to about the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

But to turn to the book itself. Prof. 
Stokes’s account of the circumstances that 
led up to the invasion of Ireland by Strongbow 
and his comrades, and the subsequent con¬ 
quest of the island, is complete and graphic. 
His narrative, enlivened by anecdote and by 
information of a most recondite sort, is, 
throughout, brimful of interest. But I must 
confess to a certain sense of disappointment at 
his treatment of Henry’s legislative work in 
Ireland. The fact is Prof. Stokes is too prone 
to exaggeration. No doubt this is in some 
measure due to the audience to which these 
lectures were in the first place addressed. But 
one can hardly repress a smile when reading 
his description of the conquest of Ireland Ira 
Henry as a “ great epooh, much talked of, 
widely celebrated, but almost entirely un¬ 
known,” which it will be his object “ to with¬ 
draw from the region of mythical shadows 
into the dear light of historio day.” And, 
again, on p. 64, he writes: “ Prince John’s 
government was in every respect a disastrous 
one. It lasted but eight months, and yet it 
sowed seeds of mischief whioh have not yet 
fully matured.” This is rank nonsense ,* but 
it is by no means a solitary instance of 
the exaggerated manner of writing in which 
Prof. Stokes occasionally indulges. Ever 
with an eye to effect, he is best in the descrip¬ 
tive portions of his work. It is when he 
comes to analyse character and interpret 
motives that he is slightly disappointing. , 
Every historian is necessarily, at the same i 


time, more *or less antiquarian. Occasion¬ 
ally with Prof. Stokes the antiquary over¬ 
balances the historian. His acoount of Henry’s 
landing, of his triumphal progress northward 
from Waterford, and of the Christmas fes¬ 
tivities of his court at Dublin, is excellent. 
But of Henry’s ultimate intentions, of his 
policy in regard to Ireland, we are left almost 
completely in the dark. And yet, as every 
student of Irish constitutional history knows, 
there are few questions more interesting than 
that which relates to the scope of Henry’s 
Irish legislation. Did he or did he not intend 
to establish an independent kingdom in 
Ireland? What is the meaning of Roger of 
Hoveden’s assertion that at the Council of 
Oxford in 1177 Henry raised his son John to 
the dignity of “ king of Ireland ” ? On these 
points Prof. Stokes is altogether silent. 
Possibly the requirements of his lecture-room 
prevented him discussing these and similar 
topics, less interesting generally, but of 
greater importance to the student of Irish 
history than a knowledge of the exact spot 
where the Anglo-Norman invaders landed, to 
which Prof. Stokes devotes considerable atten¬ 
tion. Still I cannot help thinking that his 
book would have been more valuable had 
he done so, even at the expense of curtailing 
it within the limits marked out by Mr. 
Sweetman’s Calendars of State Papers. Por 
it seems to me useless to rewrite the history 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth oenturies until 
the documents relating to that period are 
systematised and calendared. Prof. Stokes, 
it is true, makes good use of the materials at 
his disposal; but he has no fresh light to 
throw on the subject; and his remark that 
“ Poynings’ Act was the turning-point of 
Irish history,” inclines one to believe that he 
has not studied this latter period so closely as 
he has done the former. 

I suppose one hardly takes up a book on 
Irish history nowadays without wondering of 
what complexion of politics the writer is; 
but it would be difficult to say whether Prof. 
Stokes is a Home Ruler or a Unionist. Still, 
he would not be a true Irishman did he not 
have some grievance of his own against Eng¬ 
land. 

Here let me note,’’ he says (p. 72}, “one 
extraordinary pieoe of editorial folly—I was 
ping to say, of Anglican wrongheadedness, 
t was bad enough to have Morioe Regan’s 
narrative edited and Giraldus Oambrensis trans 
lated by a man who, in his notes on Giraldus 
Oambrensis, identifies Kinsale, a town in Oork, 
with Kinselagh, an Irish tribe in Wexford; 
but then, when the government were officially 
publishing an edition of the collected works of 
Giraldus Oambrensis, to hand over the editing 
and annotating of his Topographia Hibtmine 
and of his Expuanatio Bibemiae to another 
Englishman equally ignorant of Ireland, was 
one of those thoughtless, hopelessly stupid 
actions which help to explain the failure of 
English policy in this country. One oan 
scarcely imagine how even officialism of the 
densest character could pass over Irish scholars 
like Bishop Reeves, Mr. Henneasy, Mr. James 
Graves, or Mr. Gilbert in favour of any Eng¬ 
lishman, no matter how learned in textual 
criticism, where a history and a geography 
dealing with Ireland were concerned,” &c. 

When Prof. Stokes comes to treat of the 
period covered by the Calendars of Carew 
MSS. I anticipate his indignation will pass 
all bounds. Perhaps, however, he is a little 


inclined to make mountains of mole-hills; to 
even Irishmen, one must allow, sometimes 
trip in the matter of Irish topography and 
Irish pedigrees (and small shame to them!), 
as witness Prof. Stokes, who informs us that 
the ancient Offaly is represented by the 
modem county of Kildare. This is a small 
matter; but everyone of us who cares any¬ 
thing about the Ireland of the future wul 
join with Prof. Stokes in his earnest protest 
against the doctrine that it is advisable that 
Irishmen should know nothing of the history 
of their own country. It is, as he says, “ a 
narrow, a bigoted, andk dangerous opinion ”; 
and yet I wonder how many Englishmen are 
aware that at this moment Irish history is a 
forbidden subject in Irish schools. How 
much wiser, how much more politic, would 
it be to place in the hands of each Irish boy 
—and, for the matter of that, of each En gliah 
boy—such histories as these whioh Prof. 
Stokes has given us, written with a single 
eye to the truth, but full of sympathy for 
what is good and noble in Saxon and Celtio 
nature alike. 

R. Dcwlop. 


a Winter’s 
H. Mallock. 


In an Enckanttd Itland; or, 

Retreat in Cyprus. By W. 

(Bentley.) 

This is a brilliant book, in whioh a strange 
country is described from an original point of 
view. The cause of the author’s visit to 
Cyprus, he tells us, was as follows. When 
staying in the house of a much-travelled 
friend in England, he received information 
from him of the existence in that island of 
an extensive vein of green marble, resembling 
t md antique ; and this, he oonoeived, might 
perhaps be worked as a profitable speculation. 
The spot where it was said to be found was 
near a mountain called Pentedactylon, in the 
northern part of the island; and the objects 
by whioh it was to be recognised were a 
ruined church, a cave, a copious spring of 
water, and a cypress tree. With these data 
he storied on his exploration; and after one 
unsuccessful attempt he discoverod the place, 
but only to be disappointed at finding that 
the marble was scanty in amount and in 
small pieces. 

So much for the immediate object of Mr. 
Mallock’s journey. But, meanwhile, the 
speculator’s thoughts had been diverted into 
another channel by the magic influence of the 
first impressions of Eastern scenes and of a 
life and associations altogether alien to those 
of modern Europe. Li this connexion he 
propounds a somewhat novel view of the true 
purpose of travelling, whioh he repeats with 
no tittle insistence in the course of his volume. 
According to Mr. Mallock, the traveller’s func¬ 
tion is not to observe facto or to notice what is 
real in the present or in the remains of the past 
—to do so would be to have an objeot, and the 
true traveller must have no object; but to 
drink in “the stimulant of a new mental 
experience.” Those who do this “are the 
only true travellers; for it is they alone who 
really love change for the sake of change, 
taking it into their system as a smoker inhales 
smoke, and finding it exhilarate them like a 
kind of spiritual hashish.” “ The true tra¬ 
veller is mentally the imigri of contemporary 
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revolution; and he exiles himself from his 
country in order that he may escape at inter¬ 
vals, if not from himself, at all events from 
his generation.” 

In this respect Mr. Mallock acted up to the 
principles which he enunciates. We have 
often been told that the amount which a man 
learns from travelling is in proportion to the 
store of information whioh he collects before¬ 
hand ; Mr. Mallock assures us that six weeks 
before he landed in Cyprus he was not even 
aware of the existence of its capital, Nikosia. 
When he is present at the excavation of a 
Phoenician tomb, he says: 

“The trench that had just been opened was 
the grave of a Phoenician child. ... I bad 
never been present at an oocasion like this 
before, and it changed at onoe the whole 
character of the afternoon for me. I did not, 
as I have said, care sixpenoe about Phoenicia; 
but there was something that touched the 
feelings like a knife or a note of music in seeing 
after all these oenturies the earth giving up her 
dead, and the toys of a child thrown back to 
the light which bad shone on them last before 
the dawn of history.” 

We are half afraid that Mr. Mallock’s defini¬ 
tion of a traveller would exclude Herodotus 
and Marco Polo, and a few others to whom 
that title has usually been applied; and we 
are not certain that his views on the subject 
do not resolve themselves into a refined epi¬ 
curism, which appeals in vain to persons who 
are not so disillusionni as he professes to be. 

But it would be ungenerous to press these 
points when the result in the present instance 
has been to give us a most agreeable book. 
Mr. Mallock’s tour in Cyprus comprised a 
stay at Nikosia in the interior of the island, 
and visits to Kyrenia on the northern, and 
Famagusta on the eastern, coast; and he was 
everywhere entertained by British residents. 
The Gothic structures, which date from the 
period of Western occupation, seem especially 
to have excited his admiration, surrounded as 
they are in this land by the unusual accom¬ 
paniment of palm trees and other luxuriant 
vegetation. Among these be allowed his 
fancy to run riot; and while he describes 
them, he endeavours to picture at the same 
time the dream-land or cloud-land in which 
he himself lived. His account of Famagusta, 
with its mediaeval fortifications and splendid 
churches, now deserted, is very romantic; but 
the place which attracted him more than any 
other was the Abbey of Bella Pais, in the 
neighbourhood of Kyrenia. The church and the 
refectory of this abbey are in perfect preserva¬ 
tion ; and the cloisters, which reminded him of 
those of Magdalen College, Oxford, are only 
ruined on one side. The following is his 
description of the refectory: 

“ Its door opened from the cloister on the side 
facing the predpiceand opposite to thechurch. I 
entered. I was in a magnificent hall more than 
a hundred feet in length, more than forty feet 
in height, and in width more than thirty. 
Nowhere a stone was chipped, nowhere an 
angle obliterated. Not York Minster nor 
Westminster Abbey could show, in all their 
roofs, groining whose ribs rose and met more 
graoefully, or more complete preservation of 
the overarohing stone. To another feature they 
oould show no parallel at all—to the palms and 
oleanders on which the windows opened, and 
whioh, seen through this Gothio framework, 
looked like the work of soroery. Presently, I 
espied a passage leading to some regions 


beneath. I descended some broken steps which 
led me into a dim twilight; and, advancing a 
little, I came upon two crypts, perfect as the 
hall above, but not a third of its height, and 
sustaining their ponderous vaulting on low 
hexagonal columns.” 

Throughout this volume everything is 
gracefully described and invested with a 
tinge of romance and poetry; and an element 
of piquancy is added by the introduction of 
contrasts with modern European life and 
quaint and clever observations. In the course 
of the narrative, also, not a few amusiog 
incidents are related, the prominent figure in 
which is the author’s native travelling- 
servant, Scotty, whose real namewas Abdullah, 
while this sobriquet had been appended to it 
owing to his having once visited Glasgow. 
Nor must we overlook a number of really 
good sayings, the best of which, to our mind, 
is the following: “ The variety of travel is in 
inverse proportion to the speed of it.” The 
fault is ours if, after perusing the book, our 
uncultivated British taste for solid food makes 
us feel as if we had been dining off pastry. 
It certainly is not everyone who can feel and 
describe, as Mr. Mallock has done, the en¬ 
chantment exercised by the sunshine of the 
South and romantic memories; and therefore 
we are grateful to him for imparting to us 
this quintessence of the impressions of an im¬ 
pressionable traveller. 

H. F. Tozer. 


Sketches of Rural Life, and other Poems. By 
Francis Lunas. (Macmillan.) 

Ocit literature is rich in classical descriptions 
of the felicities of the peasant’s existence. 
He must indeed be a soulless creature who is 
insensible to the vivid and picturesque beauty 
of those idyllic representations of rural life. 
But, while fully realising their charm, many, 
perforce, disallow their truth. In depictiog 
a peaceful scene of simplicity, innocence, and 
joy, Goldsmith, in “ The Deserted Tillage,” 
was conforming to a canon of pastoral art. 
Tho pastoral poet, as Steele says, must dis¬ 
cover what is agreeable in country life and 
hide what is wretched. In strong contrast 
with that charmful product of the poet’s 
fancy is the sombre pioture—in the propriety 
of which Dr. Johnson acquiesced—of the 
peasant’s life, with all its meanness and its 
misery, Crabbe presented in “ The Village.” 
Washington Irving’s pleasant picture is not 
less sharply at variance with Cobbett’s 
descriptions in his Rural Rides. 

Historical evidence favours the verisimili¬ 
tude of the darker representation. Once 
only—when, after the ravages of the Black 
Death, he found himself master of the labour- 
market—has the lot of the English land- 
lab jurer been more than barely tolerable at 
best. The first Statute of Labourers promptly 
determined that period of unfamiliar pros¬ 
perity ; and, from the reign of Edward III. 
until our own time, notwithstanding frequent 
legislation—sometimes remedial, but for the 
most part repressive—his condition generally 
has been more or less hapless. No substan¬ 
tial betterment of the lot of the labourer in 
husbandry accompanied tho phenomenal pro- 

f ress in other departments of industrial life, 
le remained, as we have known him, inured 
to toil at a very tender age, his best years 


passed in unremitting labour, embittered by 
anxieties, and haunted by a persistently in¬ 
trusive vision of the comfortless inactivity, 
the pain, and the humiliation that awaited his 
declining powers—a figure at once inspiring 
pity and commanding respect, pathetic alike 
in his hopeless acquiescence in his lot and in 
the patient dignity of his endurance. It may 
be true that individual effort and kindly 
intention on the part of those socially above 
him were not always lacking to relieve with 
some touches of warmer colour the monotony 
of his life. But these at most availed very 
little to brighten the “hueless grey” of his 
servitude —the harsh term, still in general use 
in the south-west, itself a significant sur¬ 
vival. It was no wonder that, in the first 
amazement of a fresh-bom hope, the field- 
labourers in the southern shires regarded 
Joseph Arch as the apostle of a new evangel. 

There is almost an absence of shadow in the 
presentment of rursl life in the volume before 
us. Oppression and sordid care have no place 
in the lot of Mr. Lucas’s peasant. His wage 
is more than sufficient for his need; he is 
quite content with his condition; and he can 
contemplate the future with complacency. 

“ The Shepherd ” says— 

“ I've every comfort I could wish, 

And manage to pay my way, 

And furthermore I’ve a little ttore 
Against the rainy day.” 

Nor does the way in which “ The Plough¬ 
man ” regards his exposure to the weather 
accord with Crabbe’s view of the “ slaves ” of 
labour hoarding up “aches and anguish for 
their age ”: 

“ Oh! the ploughman’s lot is a humble lot, 

And homely is his fare. 

And we spend our toil 
On our native soil 
And breathe our native air. 

Though it howls aoross our broad hillsides, 

And cuts ns to the skin, 

Oar Eoglish blood, so warm and good, 

Leaps up to drink it in.” 

“ The Woodman,” too, is above the prompt¬ 
ings of discontent: 

“ Oh ! the woodman's wsgei are sure and good, 
His tool is keen and his arm is strong. 

And though the weather be never so rude. 
Lustily in the lonely wood 
He labours all day long, 

And now and then wakes up the hills 
With a bit of an old song. 

Of lop and top he gets his share 
To furnish his winter's store, 

And a fagget or two he well can spare 
To lay at the widow's door; 

And, it her old heart bless :s him. 

What could he wish for more f ” 

But the woodman belongs to the aristocracy 
of rural labour. Another portrait in this 
gallery of rustios, and one of the best in the 
series, is that of “ The Hedger and Ditcher ” : 

“ Heigho ! for the hedger and ditcher. 

There's many wiser and many richer; 

But leather, all leather from tip to toe, 

The very worst weather that ever can blow 
Is good enough for the hedger and ditcher. 
Where the ragged fence runs up the hill, 

With the thick gloves on his hands, 

Busy with hook, and billet, and bill, 

Yonder the hedger stands; 

And he clenches and wrenches, and wattles and 
twists 

The stubborn stems by the strength of his 
wrists 

As if they were hempen strands. 
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And the brier, whose laughing roses swung 
In Jane’s delicious breath, 

And the thorn where the linnet perched and song 
To his mate on her nest beneath, 

And the berries ol waxen pink that blnsh 
On the spindlewood’s Blender spray, 

Those merciless hands will lop and crash 
Whenever they come in his way.” 

Stephen Back himself, the poetical tasker or 
thresher who became rector of Byfleet— 
Crabbe’s “ honest Buck,” whom Gay described 
as the favourite poet of the Court, and on 
whom Swift expended a bitter epigram—could 
not have produced a more sympathetic picture 
of “ a tasker bred and bom ” than that limned 
by Mr. Lucas. Ancient memories of an ex¬ 
ceedingly agreeable kind will be revived in 
many minds by the familiar environment of 
“ The Tasker ”—the 

11 big old bam with it’s gloomy bays, 

And the moss upon the thatch,” 

where the rats and mice scuttle about, and 

11 the fibice old tom-cat hides, 

And the bam owl snores and blinks, 

And between the sheaves the weasel glides 
and where the oaken 

" floors send up the soond 
Of the swii>jel’s measured stroke.” 

The book contains pleasing descriptions of 
natural scenery, more than one of which we | 
would transcribe, were it not for a restraining 
fear of indulging in the luxury of quotation 
more freely than courtesy permits. The 
sketches are largely informed with the feeling 
of the country, and show great love of 
beauty and intimate acquaintance with 
nature’s moods and works. They indicate, 
too, familiarity with the rustic mind; and in 
no wise is this knowledge more truly illus¬ 
trated than in the note of natural piety whioh 
occurs now and again, but never obtrusively. 

It is of an older England that Mr. Lucas 
has given these transcripts. Nowadays, the 
leather garb of the hedger and ditcher is 
never seen, and the sound of the flail is 
rarely, if ever, heard on the countryside, 
where, too, the old spirit of faith and rever¬ 
ence is slowly dying out. These things were; 
but the peasant’s life of simple happiness 
never existed outside the poet’s imagination. 

Of the other poems in the book, some of 
them of considerable merit, space will not 
permit any detailed notice. Two of the 
“ Songs in the Old Style,” however, call for 
mention. Of these “Violet Buds” is too 
long to quote; besides, “Winter” is more 
seasonable: 

“ When hungry fowl go roosting soon, 

And nightly shines the crystal moon 
O'er silent rills, 

And icy winds their bogles blow 
And crisping sheet the powdery snow 
Oat o’er the hills ; 

Then merrily, merrily trim the fire, 

Merrily troll about the bowl, 

And merrily sing to your heart’s detire, 

For to solace the winter’s lack 
There’s nothing so good as song and sack; 

So merrily, merrily trim the fire. 

When barns at early eve are fast, 

And woodmen from the darkling waste 
Their wallets bear, 

And teams are housed by lanthom light, 

And fold-yards littered down at night 
With special care; 

Then merrily, merrily trim the fire. 

Merrily troll about the bowl. 

And merrily sing to your heart’s desire, 

For to solace the winter’s lack, 

There’s nothing so good as song and sack; 

So merrily, merrily trim the fire.” 


The coho will be readily recognised, and 
“special care” is unfortunate; but this is a 
good song withal. 

John F. Bourn. 


A DUTCH HANDBOOK TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 

Set ontstaan van den Kanon dee Ouden Ver- 

bonds. Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek door 

Br. G. Wildeboer. (Groningen: Wolters.) 

Among the many continental works which 
have found translators iu recent years I do 
not remember one on the origin of the canon 
of the Old Testament. It is much to be 
wished that this convenient and thoroughly 
critical text-book, by Br. Wildeboer (pro¬ 
fessor at Groningen), may attract the atten¬ 
tion of some one who is alive to the wants of 
students. It is of a moderate length, and is 
well arranged. Many inaccuracies have crept 
into the ordinary hand-books which are here 
corrected. And the statements to whioh the 
author in his preface draws special attention— 
on the conception of canonicity in the Jewish 
schools, on tbe true significance of the history 
of the canon, and on the reasons why the 
Christian Church of our day can, and should 
still, retain the Jewish canon—deserve to be 
carefully studied as a necessary preliminary 
to the theological study of the Old Testament. 

Some will naturally ask, What is the 
author’s attitude towards Old Testament 
criticism ? This is his reply: 

“ The history of the oolleotion of the books of 
the Old Testament oan with much justice be 
regarded as a continuation of the history of 
the origin of these books. Often our enquiry 
presupposes certain results as to the origin of 
the elder Soriptnres. But the research as a 
whole is not based upon these. And the argu¬ 
ments whioh we borrow from the results of 
historical criticism are so illustrated and con¬ 
firmed from another side that they do not 
much affect the security of oar argument." 

In a note to this paragraph—the book is in 
paragraph form—the author remarks that it 
would be easy to derive from the late origin 
of Baniel in its present form (about 165 b.c.) 
and of Chronicles (about 250 b.c.) some evi¬ 
dence with regard to the canonisation of the 
second and third collection of books. But, be 
adds, the reader will see that the date given 
for the canonisation of the second collection 
rests upon independent grounds, and that the 
position of Baniel in the third collection of 
itself testifies to the late origin of the book. 

Br. Wildeboer has a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of the literature of the subject, and 
refers to the most recent books—Butch, Ger¬ 
man, and English. His treatment of the 
subject of the canonisation of the law is cir¬ 
cumspect and yet thoroughly up to date. A 
similar remark may be made of his section on 
the references to the Old Testament canon in 
the New Testament, whioh, he says, on the 
one hand oppose the theory that a fixed 
canon existed since the days of Ezra, and on 
the other hand give some positive hints of 
value for our conception of the history of the 
origin of tbe canon. The book introduces the 
student to the present state of critical research 
in this difficult subject, and should not be 
neglected by Biblical students. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Two Pardons. By Henry Scott Vince. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Bowney.) 

Redeemed in 'Blood. By Lady Florence 
Bixie. In 8 vols (Henry.) 

Dr. Creystone. By Mdme. Van de Velde. 
(Trischler.) 

A Cavalier's Ladye. By Constance Mac 
Ewen (Mrs. A. C. Bicker). (John Hey- 
wood.) 

A Stage Romance. By Lilith Ellis. (Rem¬ 
ington) 

Wheal Certainty. By John Cahill. (Ward 
& Bowney.) 

Paul’s Friend. By Stella Austin. (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) 

Jonathan Merle. By Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. 
(Jarrold.) 

Cousin Ned. By Louisa M. Gray. (Glas¬ 
gow : Bryce.) 

Boycotted. By Mabel Morley. (Remington.) 

The name of Mr. Scott Vince is unknown to 
us as a novelist, but he has written a fairly 
successful work in Two Pardons. It may 
not call forth much admiration from the 
literary point of view, but the story is 
cleverly constructed and evolved. It opens 
with a dramatic prologue, reciting the tragio 
circumstances of a duel which takes place at 
Chagres, on the Isthmus of Panama. Then 
the scene changes to the quiet English village 
of Avonham, in Marlshire. Here lives a 
fascinating widow, Mrs. Stanhope, who has 
earned the warmest eulogies for her kindness 
to the poor. The sleepy village is suddenly 
thrown into excitement by the settlement 
within its midst of a certain Mr. Galbraith, of 
whom no one knows anything except that he 
is a man of great wealth, who buys a large 
house, and land without stint. Village life as 
it is still led in some remote parts of the 
country, with all its gossip and its petty 
events forming a nine days’ wonder, is faith¬ 
fully delineated. A considerable portion of 
the first and second volumes is occupied with 
the account of a Parliamentary election of the 
good old type, with the time-honoured custom 
of broken heads and much wilful destruction 
of property. But the election is only a sub¬ 
ordinate incident in the weaving of the 
plot, which is of a double character. In 
the first place the wrath and jealousy of 
two men, Alfred Shelman and his fidus 
Achates Adolphus Carter, are evoked in con¬ 
sequence of the affection manifested by one 
Walter Rivers for Mrs. Stanhope, and by 
Galbraith and certain friends of his for the 
fair daughters of Mr. Abel Bompas, an Avon¬ 
ham magnate. Little by little they cherish 
the growth of sinister designs, until these 
culminate in murder. It would be unfair to 
the author to follow farther this portion of 
his narrative. Meanwhile, the second branch 
of the plot is being worked out; and in course 
of time the past life of the bewitching widow 
is gradually exposed to view. It has been 
marked by wicked passages, of whioh she now 
bitterly repents, and which she is endeavour¬ 
ing to expiate by good deeds. At last she is 
deeply enmeshed, and her intimate relation 
to the actors in the duel described in the 
prologue is made clear. The novel has plenty 
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of incident, and is unquestionably interesting 
for its kaleidoscopic -views of country life. 

"Whatever else be said for or against Lady 
Foresee Dixie’s novel, it is indubitably ex¬ 
citing. Indeed, it almost takes one’s breath 
away. The very title. Redeemed in Blood , is 
unpleasant; and one or two of the characters 
endeavour to live up to it. The woman known 
as Lady Wrathness is about as fine a specimen 
of a human tigress as we have met with. She 
knocks down an innocent girl with a knuckle¬ 
duster, nearly killing her, and hunts her 
own husband all over the globe, holding over 
him the horror of a murder which she knows 
he is innocent of, but which he himself be¬ 
lieves he 1ms unwittingly perpetrated. In 
order to screw up her courage to the sticking 
point this strange being swallows tumblerfuls 
of raw brandy, from whose effects she recovers 
in the most marvellous manner. She has in 
her possession the written confession of the 
real murdbrer; and a whole system of plotting 
and counter-plotting ensues for the possession 
of this document, which is concerned in a 
black bag. The heroine of the story, Lady 
Maeva Boon, loves Lord Wrathnesss, and is 
resolved on proving his innocence. This she 
is eventually instrumental in doing. Lady 
Wrathness suspends the precious bag over a 
lofty cliff near Santa Cruz; but Maeva, and a 
youth named Hamilton, who is in love with 
her, determine to circumvent her. Hamilton 
cuts the rope and loses his life at the hands 
of the enraged Lady Wrathness; but as the 
bag falls into space, it is caught by Maeva 
and Lord Wrathness, who have timed their 
arrival to the exact moment in a boat beneath. 
There are other marvels almost as extraordi¬ 
nary as these. That Lady Florence Dixie can 
write well is shown not only by her natural 
sketch of Maeva, but by the character of Lady 
Ettrick, and her charming sketches at the 
opening of the youthful lovers Rory and 
Loma, who oertainlv do not bend to the cus¬ 
toms of conventional society. Lady Florence 
Dixie states that this is her first novel. That 
being the case, the critic ought not to err on 
the side of severity, but we are quite con¬ 
vinced she will live to see that Redeemed in 
Blood is a literary mistake; and when she has 
laid aside the hysterical style, of which it is 
an almost perfect example, she will do work 
that is more commensurate with her undoubted 
talents. 

Mdme. Van de Velde is a vivacious writer, 
and her Doctor Oreyetone is above the average 
of single-volume novels. Indeed, the picture 
of the doctor is invested with a quite unusual 
measure of individuality. The early blighting 
of his life, with the trouble that attends him 
in consequence of the death of his wife, and 
his subsequent self-immurement in a Leicester¬ 
shire village, must evoke sympathy on the 
part of every reader. He is more sinned 
against than sinning, and men are always 
predisposed to regfu l such a being with affec¬ 
tion. Greystone’s penchant for vivisection is 
forgotten in his noble efforts to alleviate 
human suffering. Into the mouth of one 
other person in the story, Sir Everett Earston, 
the writer puts many clever things, as, for 
ivstanoe, “The world is full of great men 
whom nobody knows, and of little men whom 
everybody extols.” But while Mdme. Van 
de Velde shows unmistakeable cleverness, why 


should she commit such solecisms as, “ He 
made an effort to mix into society.” 

Mrs. Dicker’s romance of the Isle of Wight, 
A Cavalier’e Ladye , is more successful than 
the general run of historical novels. It 
purports to be the journal of Mistress Judith 
Dyonesia Dyllington, and it is concerned with 
the troubles which that headstrong and unfor¬ 
tunate monarch, Charles L, brought upon 
himafllf- The king is himself introduced into 
the story, as also are Cromwell and Milton. 
The characteristics of the Protector have been 
rendered so familiar to us through the pages 
of Carlyle that it is not surprising Mrs. 
Dicker has attained a fair amount of vrai- 
eemblanee in her delineation. There is con¬ 
siderable display of antiquarian research in 
the passages of this story relating to the 
earlier history of the Isle of Wight. 

A Stage Romance is very tragic, perhaps 
unnecessarily so, for we do not see why it 
should have been incumbent upon Evelyn 
Erie and Arnold Bivers to throw their lives 
away in the ma nner they did. Perhaps the 
fact that the lady was a mystic and a fatalist 
had something to do with it: 

*« In theory she was a Platonist, tinged with 
the mysticism of Allan Kardeo’s theory of re¬ 
incarnation. She had not yet met the man 
who could tonoh her strangely balanced nature. 
She influenced all with whom she came in 
contact, without in return being influenced by 
any.” 

I But the conqueror came at last, and the end 
of her love was darkness, gloom, and death. 
We «h<>ii be glad to meet with Miss Ellis 
a gain under more cheerful circumstances. 

The Cornish story, Wheal Certainty , is very 
touching. As the name implies, it deals with 
a mine discovered on the property of Michael 
Treleaven; but this is only a peg on which 
to hang a moving story of love and revenge. 
Ruth Treleaven is a charming creation, and 
her sorrows and final deliverance from the 
persecutions of an aged and fiendish lover 
excite genuine sympathy. Mr. Cahill writes 
with ability and freshness. 

RauTe Friend excellently fulfils its mission, 
being “ a story for children and the childlike.” 
MIm Austin is one of the few writers who 
can depict children with all their winning 
ways and naturalness. Little Paul Charteris 
ana his sister Paulina are delightful, and 
this record of their youthful joys and 
trials is just the book to place in the ands 
of boys and girls. It is also not without its 
lessons for “ children of a larger growth.” 
Socrates the dog and Chum the cat, who 
figure prominently in the narrative, are ex¬ 
ceedingly knowing animals. 

The writer of Jonathan Merle', a West- 
Country Story of the Times, has something in 
common with Miss Edna Lyall, but her 
religious philosophy is more healthful and 
satisfying, if her literary facility be inferior. 
Jonathan Merle himself is a manly, earnest 
fellow, a sincere Christian without cant, and 
consumed with the desire to do all he can 
for the amelioration of the race. He is 
better than the hazy philanthropists with 
yague notions, and by dint of resolutely domg 
the duty nearest to him he achieves high 
results. Miss Bayly’s story is very thought¬ 
ful, and pervaded by a high tone. 


The same praise can honestly be awarded 
to Obtain Ned , and a pathetic interest 
attaches to it from the fact that it is a 
posthumous work. Miss Gray had a gift 
for writing stories with a moral purpose. 
Her style is simple and effective, with no 
pretensions to genius. Her latest published 
production may be read with genuine pleasure, 
and at the same time with regret that the 
young have lost a sincere friend. 

Boycotted, an Irish story by Miss Morley, 
is diversified by some pleasant love passages; 
but we prefer to take our fiction and politics 
apart, as we can then enjoy the one and 
discuss the other. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Scenes from a Silent World. By Francis 
Soougal (Blackwood.) The readers of 
Blackwood'e Magazine in the past year have 
had most of these scenes before their eyes, but 
bhe present volume is not a mere reprint of 
what has already appeared. It contains a 
chapter upon Capital Punishment whioh is 
well worth consideration, and an earnest 
appeal for more sympathetic treatment of the 
inmates of our prisons. Mr. Soougal believes 
that much good would result if the silent 
world to which the oriminal is condemned 
oould be visited by a properly orgamsed body 
of unofficial persons, who would make 
acquaintance with every individual prisoner 
and study his case in all its bearings, past and 
future, with a view to his amelioration. 
Although he does not put his suggestion into 
any practical shape, we should hesitate to say 
that it is impracticable. Mr. Soougal has 
him«nlf shown what can be done by means of 
personal intercourse. He found hopeful 
traits even in condemned murderers, and dre w 
forth, by sympathy, what otherwise would 
have remained for ever locked up • 

« ■ A ! ’ exclaimed a criminal, on whom the 

chaplain’s visits had had no effect. ‘ A friend ! 
He remained silent for a few- minutes, with his 
nierdng eyes staring into the face of his visitor; 
then he suddenly flung himself bade on his 
pillows, muttering, ‘Well, when I camo into 
tills hateful place-ay, and long before-I thought 
I had done with friends for ever and ever! It 
goes very hhrd with me to believe I ve got one 
now.’ ” 

It should be borne in mind that in some few 
prisons ladies have, of late yews, been allowed 
to visit the women’s cells; but this privilege, 
owing to indiscretion* has in several mstanoes 
been withdrawn. We *re disposed*) think that 
men would prove better visitors than women. 
They are more ready to, recognise the letter of 
the law and to keep their feelings under 
control. Mr. Soougal-^nany of whose over¬ 
true stories are stranger than flction. some 
rather ghastly, and a few-relieved by »touch of 
humour—is a strong opponent o oapitti 
punishment His language is, we thmk. more 
forcible than his logio is'.convincing; but he 
deserves to be heard. \ 

Old Age: the Results of Information received 
respecting nearly 900 Persons "bo had 
attained the Age of Eighth Y^s mdudmg 
Seventy-four Centenarians. By Georm Murray 
Humphry. (Cambridge: MaWillan ftBowes) 
This book is weloome, not onl^j° r 
tion it contains, but for the !5 

of the growth of a more BCieiotifio method of 
dealing with the problem of longevity. The 
frS credulity of feaston and Ms ^ool,who 
regarded all oentenarian claims ad mattos to oe 
-St with by faith and not by^denoe, has 
* away. Sir Q. 0. Lewis an$ Mr. W. J. 
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Thoms both did mod by their persistent demand 
for evidence; andthelatter in particularacheived 
a great servioe by the exposure of many 
imposters—some of whose falsehoods were so 
glaringly improbable as to seem intended to 
challenge donbt rather than invite the belief 
with which they were received. Dr. 
Humphry’s book is not, however, amply a dis¬ 
cussion of the question, "dan man live a 
hundred years?” for that question has been 
decisively answered in the affirmative, although 
many make false or mistaken claims to an 
existence of a century. It is a digest of the 
information on old age brought together by the 
Oolleotive Investigation Committee of the 
British Medical Association, supplemented by 
some later data. This mass of material is 
expounded in a very satisfactory manner by Dr. 
Humphry. That civilisation is lengthening the 
term of human life seems to be quite dear. 
The system of birth and death registration now 
used will in a few more generations probably 
make this increasingly manifest, as it will then 
be much easier to trace the life-history of indi¬ 
viduals. That our very complex society has its 
special dangers need not be said; but the greater 
security of life, the increase of sanitary know¬ 
ledge, the improvement in dleanliness, the 
better food, and the wider interests of 
the mass of the community, have had the 
effect of lengthening the term of human 
existence. It is a significant fact that longevity 
is commoner among women than men. How 
is this to be explained, exoept by the greater 
regularity of the lives of the female sex ? This, 
in fact, appears to be the broad lesson of Dr. 
Humphry's book. Some old people have been 
free livers, and possibly have violated every 
hygienic law; but when the data are examined 
as a whole, it will be seen that temperance in 
all things is the highway to a healthy old age. 
Perhaps the first essential is the most difficult 
of all; for the oentenarian is almost always 
“ well-born ” in the physical sense—that is 
oomes of a stock that has a constitutional power 
of enduranoe. Tet as vicious habits may 
destroy the finest physique, so the rational 
management of life, the alternation of physical 
and intellectual interests and employments, 
the cultivation of a cheerful temper, and the 
careful avoidance of exoess whether in eating 
or drinking, in the play of the passions, in 
work or in pleasure, will do muoh to counter¬ 
act original defects of constitution. This is 
not a new doctrine; but the moralist who 
advises a sober, cheerful, and temperate life 
may now reinforce his counsel by these faots of 
soienoe, which show that this is the surest 
method by which to attain length of days—a 
boon often desired even in an age of superficial 
pessimism. 

The Makert of Modern Italy. By J. A. B. 
Marriott. (Macmillan.) In this little volume 
of less than one hundred pages, Mr. Marriott 
gives us an admirable sketoh of the rise of 
Italian nationality. He describes the unifica¬ 
tion of Italy as the work of three men— 
Martini, Oavour, and Garibaldi. To these he 
adds a fourth—Victor Bmanuel, the first king 
of United Italy, “ whose ooolness and courage, 
whoee temperate zeal and whose unswerving 
honesty, whose dearness of vision and unfailing 
oommonsense, gave consistency and coherence 
to the life work of them all.” Mr. Marriott 
oarefnlly avoids the graceless task of appraising 
the comparative value of the work which eaoh 
of these great men achieved for Italy. He is 
content with admiring all. As he eloquently 
expresses it: 

“ The Prophet, the Statesman, the Crusader, each 
was complementary in his lifework to the other. 
Possessed of widely diverse gifts, dissimilar in 
temper, and generally opposed in polioy, but 
equal in abnegation of all selfish aims, equal in 
devotion to a noble cause, equal in the steadfast 


courage with which it was pursued, each will have 
his proper nlobe in the temple of Italian unity, 
fox each contributed most precious gifts—each 
freely gave his life and lifework—to the building 
of that imperishable fane.” 

Mr. Marriott has read Mazzini to some purpose. 
He points out that with Mazzini “the sole 
origin of every right is in a duty fulfilled.” He 
describes him as he was—no mere dreamer of 
vain dreams, no fawning demagogue, but 

“ a pure-minded, God-sent prophet, self-devoted 
to the noble task of rescuing his fellow-oountry- 
men from the degrading yoke of alien tyrants, of 
emancipating his fellow-men throughout the world 
from the no less ignoble tyranny of selfish passions 
and of base desiree.” 

We have said enough to show that these three 
lectures will be an intellectual treat to all who 
sympathise with the making of modem Italy. 

From Kitchen to Garret ; Nooks and Corners. 
By J. E. Panton. (Ward & Downey.) What 
Mrs. Panton calls “ the ever fascinating subjeot 
of household m a nagement and household deco¬ 
ration ” forms the subject of these twin 
volumes. They will prove a useful present to 
young couples entering upon the rather fear¬ 
ful pleasures of an establishment of their own, 
and even old stagers may gather from them 
not a few hints for the improvement of their 
homes. It will be understood that these books 
are essentially women’s books. We cannot 
imagine any man taking them in hand exoept 
for the purpose of criticism. Moreover they 
are, to a large extent, class books. The 
domestic economy about whioh they treat is 
that of the middle and upper-middle classes 
—the professional and mercantile folk— 
among whom there is an increasing desire to 
get the largest possible amount of enjoyment 
out of their incomes, but who, through ignor- 
anoe, often fail in doing so. Mrs. Panton will 
tell them where they oan get tasteful things 
cheaply, and how they oan produce satisfactory 
results out of the least promising materials. 
She will advise them how to furnish “ artisti¬ 
cally ” their reception rooms, and make their 
nurseries and bedrooms cheerful and healthy. 
She will impart to the young housekeeper all 
those domestic details whioh, we believe, form 
the staple of conversation among the newly- 
married, and she will win the regard of those 
who are candidates for matrimony by her 
generous views on the subjeot of dress. 

‘ Dress,” she says, “is, unfortunately, aofright¬ 
fully expensive nowadays that the problem of how 
to dress at all, always a serious one, has assumed 
gigantic proportions of late years.” 

An allowance of less than £100 a year may 
dothe, but cannot dress, its recipient It is 
only fair to add that in apportioning an in¬ 
come of £1000 a year, she is kind enough to 
assign one-tenth for “clothes for husband,” 
while only £75 is retained for “ clothes and 
pooket money for wife.” Perhaps the lady’s 
dress, in contradistinction to “ domes,” is paid 
for out of the balanoe for incidentals, which is a 
big one. 

A Guide to District Nurses. By Mrs. Dacre 
Graven. (Macmillan.) No better qualified 
person could have been chosen than the author 
of this little book to write on Nursing. Mrs. 
Graven was trained at St. Thomas’s, and 
worked at King’s College, Hospitals. She has 
seen the chief continental hospitals, and those 
of Canada and the United States; and she helped 
to nurse the sick and wounded in the Franco- 
German War. It was only natural, therefore, 
that she should be ohosen by the trustees of 
the Jubilee Fund to write this small manual 
for the use of the nurses of the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute. All who are in any 
way oonnected with the siok poor will find 
many useful hints in it, whether they have 
adopted the profession of a nurse or not. The 


personal qualifications of the district nurse, 
arrangement of the sick-room, its ventilation, 
cleanliness, temperature, and cookery are 
lucidly treated. There are rules for keeping 
registers, reports, Ac., whioh will be praotioally 
useful in every household where typhoid or 
scarlet fever make their unwelcome appear¬ 
ance. Indeed, the chapter on the utter 
disease ought to be studied by all mothers. It 
is quite needless to commend Mrs. Deere’s 
book. _ Without a superfluous word, from 
beginning to end it forms an admirable hand¬ 
book of Nursing. 

Historical Tales and Legends of Ayrshire. By 
William Bobertson. (Glasgow; Thomas D. 
Morison; London: Hamilton, Adams A Go.) 
Mr. Bobertson has collected a quantity of in¬ 
teresting matter; but it is unfortunate that he 
has not made his book more attractive. Only 
after repeated attempts, indeed, were we able 
to read it. “ Contest for ” is used where the 
preposition is needless; and it is hardly possible 
that “ akin with ” could be a right construc¬ 
tion. Expressions like “vernal influences,” 
“ eventuated,” “ the jubilate of its strains 
blending away into the dirge of the ooronach,” 
occurring frequently in serious narratives, warn 
the reader off the ground. Mr. Bobertson’s 
writing requires to be drained and stubbed. 
These strictures apply more especially to the 
stories in whioh the author draws on his 
i mag i na tion. When he has faots to deal with 
the ground is firmer. Putting the language 
aside, we find in the historical portions reMaroh 
and a laudable impartiality, and in the 
legendary and romantic narratives a feeling 
for the pioturesque. As Mr. Bobertson points 
out in a prefaoe, whioh, in style, contrasts 
favourably with the bulk of the book, Ayrshire 
is rich in historical associations. Haoo was 
defeated on its shores; Wallaoe and Bruce 
“ wrought wondrously ” within its borders; to 
it the Lollards came; and Cromwell in the 
Fort of Ayr “ stabled his steeds in the shadow 
of St. John’s.” Boman and Piotiah remains, 
orannogs and tumuli, give it a plaoe in archae¬ 
ology as interesting almost as its plaoe in his¬ 
tory. Then there is plenty of material for the 
study of its social condition past and present. 
If, instead of giving us twenty-eight discon¬ 
nected papers, Mr. Bobertson had put some 
method into his work, and beginning with his 
“ Prehistoric Sires of Ayrshire,” traced the 
development of society in Kyle, Oarriok, and 
Cunningham to the present time, his long- 
winded stories of wraiths and raids and sheep’s 
heads would have found their proper compass 
and significance as incidental illustrations of 
the manners and beliefs of the times. He would 
have taken much greater interest in his work, 
and so would his readers. Everything required 
for such a plan is contained in the present 
volume; and, from the forcible and oompaot 
style of one of the papers—“ The Story of Kyle 
and Oarriok Four Hundred Tears Ago ”—we are 
oonvinoed that Mr. Bobertson is equal to some¬ 
thing of the kind. 

Heroines of Scotland. By Bobert Scott 
Fittis. (Paisley: Alexander Gardner.) Mr. 
Fittis possesses a familiar knowledge of Scotch 
history, and of the annals of many Sootoh 
families, and is chiefly interested in the antiqui¬ 
ties of his subject. He is too good a patriot 
not to oatoh fire sometimes; but his pages are 
burdened with matter that would have been 
sufficiently prominent in an appendix, and the 
style is rather halting. “ Many glorious women 
that are famed for masculine virtue” is the 
fitting quotation from Webster whioh Mr. 
Iftttis uses as one of the mottoes of his book. 
Isobel, Countess of Buchan, who installed 
Bruce as king of Sootland; the amazons, 
Black Agnes of Dunbar, Lilliard of Anorum, 
Margaret Campbell—the heroine of “Edom 
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o’ Gordon ”; and the strong-hearted martyrs, 
Isabel Alison of Perth and Marian Harvie of 
Bo’ness, are among the hardier heroines whom 
the author seems to prefer; hut he writes also 
of Helen of Kirkoonnel, Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray, and other ill-starred ladies dear to 
romanoe. 

Police! By G. T. Clarkson and J. Hall 
Bichardson. (Field & Tuer.) The two 
authors are a police offioer of many years 
standing and a journalist whose daily duty has 
brought him into contaot with policemen of all 
ranks. The book does not pretend to contain 
a complete chronicle of the police, and still 
less of crime. The writers have co-operated to 
sketch in broad outlines the constitution of our 
guardians of the peace. The metropolitan 
force is especially dealt with, as that body is 
governed not by the ratepayers but by the 
Home Secretary. The book is written in a 
very rambling vein, and embraces all sorts and 
conditions of men from that delightful artist, 
the late John Leech, to vulgar murderers like 
Peace. Ohap. xv. gives a very detailed and 
impartial account of the recent disturbances 
in Trafalgar Square, and chap. xiii. of the 
Jubilee Plot. The earliest orders issued to the 
force in 1830 are given in some detail, and the 
writers question whether the “frog’s march” 
is not a breach of these orders. The book has 
something to tell us about London slang. For 
instance, the cabmen call a stand near a certain 
club in Trafalgar Square “ Poor Man’s Corner,” 
because the olnb members “ pay the legal 
fare ” and no more. A burglar’s kit is given, 
and we learn with some surprise that it was 
not till 1758 that the first forger of a Bank 
of England note was executed. We have, how¬ 
ever, said enough to show that the book gives 
a good deal of information in a chatty and 
discursive manner. 

From Printing-Office to the Court of St. 
Jamee’e. By W. M. Thayer. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Charles Lamb was not singular 
in his dislike of the industrious apprentice. A 
man so obviously capable of advancing himself 
does not require our sympathy. Benjamin 
Franklin is the industrious apprentice of 
history. We cannot say his character loses any 
of its priggish traits under Mr. Thayer’s treat¬ 
ment. On the contrary, the author has added 
a tone of self-righteousness which is entirely 
absent from the Autobiography. The book 
professes to be a biography of Franklin for the 
first thirty years of his life. The title is, there¬ 
fore, misleading, as Franklin at the end was 
still a printer, and had not begun his publio 
career. Hardly one of the 380 pages is without 
a piece of entirely imaginary dialogue. But the 
worst feature of the book is that it is not so 
much a life as a panegyrio. “ Franklin is the 
wisest man I ever knew,” interjected Coleman 
(p, 359). Coleman’s interjection is the one 
staple of the book. Eulogy is palatable when 
met with occasionally; but it soon palls when 
it seasons every dish. As long as the reader 
finds the style clear and unpretentious, he has 
no right to oomplain; but he may fairly object 
to the vulgar (or legal) use of such words as 
“party”: 

“ Once a party applied for several hammers, to 
whom Maydole was indebted for some favour; and 
the party said to him-” (p. 215;. 

The author does not state that he writes for 
boys; and it is as well he does not, as we 
doubt whether the perusal of this book would 
awake any feelings but those of dislike to one 
whom Bancroft has styled “ the true father 
of the American Union.” Suoh is the natural 
result of unqualified praise. 

Trying to Find Europe. By Jimmy Brown. 
(Sampson Low.) The title of this book is its 
worst fault; but we forgive the author after 


reading it. It is distinctly amusing. The 
American boy tells his own tale. He runs 
away from his brother-in-law’s house to find 
his father in Europe. The fun begins in the 
first chapter with his sister’s wedding: 

“ When I found that things were to be thrown at 
Sue and Mr. Travers, I thought I would throw 
something of more consequence than the old 
slipper that mother meant to throw. . . . There 
was a big india-rubber boot in the garret which 
weighed about twenty pounds. I went up into 
the garret every day for nearly two weeks and 
practised throwing this boot at a mark. I made a 
splendid invention, too. Instead of throwing the 
rice separately, I filled the boot full of rice and 
then threw it with a circular sort of motion. It 
would whiz through the air with the stream of 
rice coming out of it just as fire comes out of a 
fireworks when it is first lit and moves slowly, and 
then when the boot struck the mark it would seem 
first to burst into rioe. I practised with this 
invention till I could hit the mark every time and 
I felt sure that if there was any luck in throwing 
things at married people I couldn’t fail to get it.” 

The suooess of this novel experiment need 
not be told here. We do not wonder that after 
this the American boy preferred running away 
to living with his brother-in-law. The book 
overflows with humour, and will amnse readers 
of all ages. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The late Sir Henry Yule was elected a 
foreign correspondent of the Aoad6mie des 
Inscriptions on December 27 of last year, 
together with Dr. Neubauer. As our readers 
know, he died on December 30, but not before 
he had received the news of his election. From 
his deathbed he sent the following character¬ 
istic telegram, which was read at the meeting 
of the Academic on January 3: 

“ Beddo gratias, illuatriasimi domini, ob honores 
tanto nimios quanto immeritos. Mihi robora defi¬ 
cient, vita collabitur, accipiatis voluntatem pro 
facto. Oum corde pleno et gratissimo moriturus 
vos, illustrisaimi domini, saluto.” 

Me. Justin Huntly McOabthy has been 
for some time past engaged upon a History of 
the French BevolutioD, which will be published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in four volumes, 
uniform with his father’s Hietory of the Four 
Georges. The first two volumes are already in 
the press. 

Messes. Longmans will publish shortly 
France and her Republic: a Becord of Things 
seen and heard in the Centennial Year 1889, by 
Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, an American Catholic, 
well known as the author of Irehnd under 
Ooercion. 

Messes. Swan Sonnensohxin & Co. will 
issue shortly The Life and Times of Robert Owen, 
in two volumes, by Lloyd Jones, edited, with 
a memoir of the author, by William Cavines 
Jones. 

Messes. Wabd & Downey will publish 
immediately a new book by Mr. John Ashton, 
entitled Social Life under the Regency. It will 
be in two volumes, with numerous illustrations. 

The next volume in the “Eminent Women ” 
series will be Mary Shelley, written by Mrs. 
W. M. Bossetti. 

Messes. Dean & Son announce a new edition 
of Lieut.-Col. Knollys’s Shaw the Life-Guards¬ 
man, which will contain several new illustra¬ 
tions, and some hitherto unpublished matter 
relating to Shaw’s early life, whioh has been 
oompiled by a relative from papers in the pos¬ 
session of the family. Among the illustrations 
will be a picture of the farmhouse in which 
Shaw was born. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in the press a translation (from the second 
French edition) of Boger de Guimps’s Life of 


Pestalczzi, by Mr, J. Bussell. Mr. B. H. Quick 
is writing an introductory prefaoe. The same 
publishers are just about to issue a second 
edition of Compayre’s History of Pedagogy, and 
a fifth edition of the Baroness von Biilow’s The 
Child and Child Nature. The increasing 
demand for such books on the theory of educa¬ 
tion seems to augur well for the future of 
teaching in this country. 

Messes. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton—who 
olaim to be the originators of the plan of 
publishing novels in a series of newspapers— 
have already made arrangements for 1891 with 
some sixteen authors, among whom we may 
mention Messrs. James Payn, Justin McCarthy, 
Bobert Buchanan, S. Baring Gould, W. Clark 
Bussell, Adeline Sergeant, Mrs. Alexander, 
Dora Bussell, and the author of “ Molly 
Bawn." 

Sib Henby Peek has offered prizes of £80, 
£40, and £20, for the three best essays giving 
information as to the methods and regulations 
under which meals are given, either by the 
state or by voluntary agencies, to necessitous 
children in large centres of population in 
foreign countries. The essays may be written 
in either English, French, or German, and 
should not exceed 40,000 words in length. They 
must be sent in to the London Schools Dinner 
Association by April 30. 

Mbs. Alexander Ireland will lecture on 
“Browning” at Toynbee Hall on Sunday 
evening next, January 26; and she is also to 
give a series of six lectures at Southport, 
during February and March, on the poet’s 
works. Dr. Furnivall is to open a discussion 
on Browning at the Hampstead Vestry Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, on February 4. 

Messes. W. H. Allen have just issued the 
sixth and concluding volume of their cabinet 
edition of Col. Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny. It consists of four chapters dealing 
with the conduct of civil servants during the 
outbreak, largely expanded from the single 
chapter devoted to this subject in the original 
edition; together with notes on the native 
states (including Sindh), and the services of 
officers of the Indian Navy. In a pocket at the 
end is an excellent map of India, with the rail¬ 
ways, &c., brought down to date, and the 
names spelled (for the most part) as in the 
text. But the most valuable portion of this 
volume is the index, oompiled by Mr. Frederic 
Pincott, revised from his index to the library 
edition, whioh has hitherto (we believe) been 
obtainable only as a separate work. It covers 
about 265 pages, and forms an alphabetical 
summary of the entire history so complete as 
to render it almost unnecessary to refer to the 
body of the work except for continuous read¬ 
ing. So long as Col. Malleson’s name survives 
as a military historian, we trust that Mr. 
Pinoott’s will also live as a model index- 
maker. 

Correction. —The name of the translator of 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, reviewed in the Academy 
of last week, was unfortunately misprinted. It 
should be “ Louis N. Parker.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mb. William Morris contributes to the 
English Illustrated Magazine for February a 
poem of some length, entitled “ The Hall and 
the Wood.” 

The Art Review for February will contain 
two portraits of Bobert Browning—from a 
photograph taken by Messrs. Cameron & Smith, 
and from the recent pioture by Budolf 
Lehmann. The same number will also contain 
an article on “ Emin Pasha,” by Dr. Felkin, 
and an artiole on “Matthew Arnold’s 
Meliorism,” by Prof. W. Minto. Among the 
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other oontents will be papers on the German 
humorist poet, Victor von Scheffel, by Mr. T. 
W. Bolleston; and on Velazquez at the Boyal 
Academy, by Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. Mr. 
William Sharp also contributes an elegiao poem 
on Browning. 

The forthcoming number of the Century will 
contain a descriptive paper on the Congo, 
by one of Stanley’s officers and the United 
States Commissioner. The article will be 
freely illustrated. 

The February number of the Bookworm will 
contain an article on “ The Bowfant Library,” 
accompanied by Mr. Du Maurier’s characteristic 
sketch of Mr. Fred Locker-Lampson. 

Mask Twain contributes a fairy story to the 
February St. Nicholas, entitled “ A Wonderful 
Pair of Slippers,” with illustrations from 
photographs. The same number will also have 
a paper on “ The Boys and Girls of China,” by 
Tan Phon Lee, illustrated by the author. 

The Scots Magazine tor February will contain 
an article by Sir George Douglas on some 
unpublished letters of Sir Walter Soott; a paper 
on the land of the Bumeses (Burns’s ances¬ 
tors), by W. J. 0. Watt ; an account of Bobert 
Browning's funeral, by Miss E. B. Chapman; 
and an important contribution to the Scots 
Church question. 

The forthcoming number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine will contain an article by Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Gordon, on “ Examining a Scotch 
School,” which gives reminiscences of the days 
prior to the introduction of systematic govern¬ 
ment inspection and the School Board regime. 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review, which has now 
commenced its ninth half-yearly volume, will 
henceforth be published by Messrs. Began 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

A MEETING will be held in the lodge of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on Wednesday 
next, to consider the question of procuring 
a portrait of the late Bishop Lightfoot. 
We may add that the last portrait is that 
painted by Dr. Haswell, of Sunderland, to 
whom the bishop gave sittings just before his 
journey to Bournemouth. This is intended for 
the University of Durham. It represents him 
seated in a chair of antique design, with an 
illuminated volume open in his hands. 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society have 
determined to produce Browning’s play of 
“ Strafford ” in the current term, in substitu¬ 
tion for Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta.” It is 
stated that Mr. Irving, of New College, will 
take the part of Strafford; while Mr. Alma 
T ad em a has undertaken to design the scenery. 

Pbof. Pelham, the successor of Canon 
Rawlinson in the Camden chair of anoient 
history at Oxford, will deliver his public 
inaugural lecture on Wednesday next, January 
29. The subject he has chosen is “ The Im¬ 
perial Domains in their bearing on the His¬ 
tory of the Boman Empire.” It is understood 
that the delegates of the common university 
fund have decided to continue the readership 
in ancient history, vacant by his promotion. 

Prof. J. W. Hales, the newly appointed 
dark lecturer in English literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, announces a course of six 
lectures during the present term on “The 
Elizabethan Period, with special reference to 
Spenser and Shakspere.” 

Ih connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger will deliver a course of twelve lectures 
during the present term upon “ The History of 
Education,” from the Renaissance down to 
the present time. 


Pbof. J. C. Adams —who has held the 
Lowndes chair of astronomy at Cambridge 
since 1858—is prevented by his reoent severe 
illness from lecturing during the present term. 

A.T the meetingof the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society next Monday, Prof. Cayley will read a 
paper on “ Non-Eudidian Geometry.” 

It _ is worthy of record that no essays were 
sent in this year at Cambridge for either the 
Hulsean or the Burney Prize. 

At a meeting of the Convocation of London 
University, held at Burlington House, on 
January 21, the following resolution, proposed 
by Mr. T. Tyler, was, after some debate, carried 
unanimously: 

“ That the proposal of the University for London 
Commission that, under a new charter for this 
University, special powers and privileges should be 
conferred on certain institutions in or near London 
is incompatible with the fair and just treatment of 
the provincial colleges, and that the acceptance of 
this proposal would be detrimental alike to the 
interests of the provindal colleges and to those of 
the University itsdf.’’ 

Meanwhile, it is understood that a scheme 
drawn up by the Senate, on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Commission, has been 
subsmitted to University and Bing’s Colleges, 
which bodies have requested a conference with 
the Senate on the subject. 

In oonsequenoe of the election of Prof. J. 
Ward to the principalship of Owens College, 
Manchester, a re-arrangement of the depart¬ 
ments of history and English literature has 
become necessary. The council, therefore, 
invite applications for the chair of history, and 
candidates are requested to state whether they 
are willing also to conduot classes in English 
literature, with such assistance as may be 
granted. 

The Registers of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Parti. 1613-1719. Edited, with Biographical 
Notes, by the Eev. B. B. Gardiner. (Bell.) 
Not only dutiful alumni of Oxford, but all 
genealogical inquirers, owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Gardiner for undertaking for Wadham 
what Dr. Bloxam and Mr. C. W. Boase have 
already done for Magdalen and Exeter. Those 
who have at any time made use of the 
Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School will not 
need the assurance that the work has fallen into 
good hands. It is something to have the lists 
put into type, as the Oxford Historical Society 
has done for the early period of the university 
and Mr. Foster for more modern times. But 
Mr. Gardiner has achieved muoh more than this. 
In the first place, he had several lists before 
him ; and he wisely determined to combine all 
of them, and to set down every one whom he 
could find, in university or college records, as 
either matriculating, graduating, residing, or 
paying caution-money at Wadham. This 
oatholic principle has enabled him to include 
the great name of Biohard Bentley, who 
incorporated M.A. in 1689 as tutor to the son 
of Bishop Stillingfleet. In the second place, 
he has collected all the various entries (which 
in the case of some of the fellows are very 
numerous) under the first mention of eaoh name, 
so that we are enabled to follow their academi¬ 
cal career. And lastly—what is, of course, the 
most important matter of all—he has added 
from extraneous sources, wherever possible, 
brief biographical notes. Herein, as anyone 
knows who may have attempted suoh work, 
infinite time and trouble may be spent without 
any results apparently commensurate. But we 
venture to think that Mr. Gardiner has been 
singularly successful, with that good fortune 
which not unfrequentty rewards sound methods 
of investigation. We observe, however, that 
he does uot attempt to identify John Pitt, one 
of the original fellows and fifth warden (1644- 
1658). Is it not probable that he was of the 


family which afterwards gave to England two 
of her greatest statesmen? It is true that he 
is described as of Somerset, and “pleb. fil. ” • 
whereas the great Pitts were a Dorsetshire 
stock, and well connected even in early times 
Them genealogy has been most elaborately 
A* aC !ni ^7 Henry Yule in his notes 

to The Diary of William Hedges (Hakluyt 
Society, 1889). In the family tree there given 
we can find no plaoe for Warden Pitt; but, on 
wie other hand,' it seems more than a coinci¬ 
dence that he should have been succeeded, c ire. 
1645, as rector of Blandford St. Mary, by the 
father of Governor Pitt and great-grandfather 
of Chatham. It is also not unworthy of notice 
in this connexion that several members of the 
family, including the poet Christopher, were at 
Wadham in a later generation. Indeed, we find 
a Joseph Pitt, of Dorsetshire, “ gen. fil.,” 
matriculating in the second year after the 
foundation of the college (1615), though he 
likewise ennnot be identified in Sir H. Yule’s 
family tree. But we have been led away from 
our main purpose, which is to congratulate 
Mr. Gardiner on the accomplishment of the 
first portion of his task. We decline to believe 
that he will not obtain sufficient encourage- 
ment to continue it; and we hope that he will 
also go on to publish those materials for a 
general history of the college which he has 
accumulated in the course of his researches. 
May his example induce some Oxford residents 
to print the similar MS. collections which they 
are known to have made! 


AN EPITAPH. 

“ One name was Elizabeth, 

The other let it sleep in death.” 

C«V /*!" vo 1 ftuiee <plAr) rarpis ■ (rptipey ft3r/r 
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J. Churton Collins. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to record the death of the Bev. 
Aubrey L. Moore, dean of divinity at Magdalen 
College, and honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was also tutor at more than one 
college; and since 1881 he had lectured on 
ecclesiastical history as deputy for Canon Bright. 
To the outer world he was best known by 
Science and the Faith, published early last year, 
which mainly consists of reviews reprinted 
from the Guardian and the Quarterly. He also 
published several sermons and addresses; and 
the reoent volume, entitled Lux Mundi (John 
Murray) contains a paper by him on “The 
Christian Doctrine of God.” Mr. Moore’s 
interest in all speculative questions was very 
keen; but he deserves especially to be remem¬ 
bered for his bold and liberal efforts to reconcile 
the doctrines of evolution with orthodox 
theology. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for January 
presents a varied and attractive bill of fare. 
Theology proper is represented by the intro¬ 
ductory paper on S. B. Hirsch, an eminent 
reviver of historical Judaism. Mr. Soheohter 
draws a curious parallel between Boswell and 
an admiring disciple of Babbi Jacob the Levite 
(fifteenth century), better known as Maharil, 
who excused his interest in trifling details by 
precisely the same Rabbinical explanation of 
the Psalm-passage, “ His leaf also shsdl not 
wither,” as our Boswell quotes in his intro¬ 
duction to the Life of Johnson. Mr. Monte- 
fiore, in an elaborate and thoughtful essay, 
traces “Many Moods in the Hebrew Scrip- 
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tore*”; and also give* a valuable notioe o 
Prof. W. B. Smith’s Religion of the Semite *— 
valuable, not for the criticism of these lectures, 
bat as an Intelligent and helpful survey of an 
admirably constructed, but difficult, book. Dr. 
Harris answers the question: “Are the Jews 
a Nation To-day P ” in the negative. Mr. 
Abrahams illustrates the saying: “Marriages 
are made in Heaven,” from the Midrash. Mr. 
Strong reviews Jacobs’s Fable* of Aetop, already 
notioed in the Academy ; Mr. Simmons 
Prof. Margoliouth’s scholarly edition of Jephet 
on Daniel in the Aneedota Oxoniensia. Nor 
have we exhausted the contents of these ex¬ 
cellent “ Notes and Discussions.” Dr. 
Neubauer concludes with a “ post-Biblioal 
Bibliography ” for 1888-1889. 

“ Le Livre est mort: vive Le Livre Modern *! ” 
is such an exceedingly obvious remark that it 
would be wicked not to make it. ' ‘ Do make it: 
it is humanity to make it,” as a famous person 
said. Le Livre Modem* is a very pretty little 
periodical—indeed, much daintier and more 
ooquettish than its predecessor. We own, as 
we have owned before, that we rather miss 
the solid dishes of literature proper. But, 
though some almost unnecessary apology is 
made for the difficulties of the start, there is 
plenty of readable and interesting matter even 
in this first number; while the get-up is 
oapital. The paper is particularly good, the 
type agreeable, the initial letters well- 
designed, the wrapper in good taste; and 
there are two famous full-page etchings. One 
gives us a bust of M. Uzanne himself detached 
upon a fond which seems to be a shower of 
roses, so that the body of the editor appears to 
be undergoing the same pleasant process of 
translation as the soul of Faust. The other is a 
composite series of vignettes of “ Les Beatrices 
h Travers les Ages,” with some facsimile verses 
to match by M. Jean Biohepin. Altogether, 
most elegant little thing in periodicals. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MITANNI. 

Among the cuneiform tablets discovered at 
Tel el-Amarna, and now at Berlin, is a long 
letter from Dusratta, king of Mitanni, the 
Nahrina of the Egyptians, written in the native 
language of the country. The language is a 
peculiar one, and totally different from that 
of the letter of Tarkhundara(ba), king of 
Arzapi, about which I wrote to the Academy 
a year ago, and whioh I conjectured to be a 
Hittite dialect. If this oonjeoture be right, the 
language of Mitanni will throw no light on 
thelanguage of the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

The letter of Dusratta has been published by 
Messrs, Winckler and Abel in their Mittheilungen 
aut den orientalitchen Sammlungen, part i. As 
in Yannic, the vowels are expressed in it by 
separate characters, and there is the same con¬ 
fusion between the dentals d and t as in the 
Assyrian letters of the king of Mitanni The 
grammatical forms are distinguished by suffixes, 
most of whioh terminate in a nasal; and forms 
which agree with one another are provided with 
the same suffixes. There seems to be but little 
distinction between the noun and the verb; 
thus, when the suffix -man is attached to the 
noun, we find it attached also to the verb 
mannimma-man, “he sent.” 

Among the deities invoked by Dusratta are 
the Babylonian EH-sarri, “ Ea the king ”; Tatar 
of “Ninua” or Nineveh; Amftnu or Amen, 

“ the god of my brother,” the Egyptian 
monarch; and Tessnbbe or Teasupa, who corre¬ 
sponds to the Bimmon or Air-god of the 
Assyrian texts of Dusratta. Now, in a tablet 
published by Dr. Bezold, Tessub or Teasup is 
stated to be the name of Bimmon among the 
“ '8u ”; and, as I have lately pointed out, the 
name is the same as that of Tesba(s), under J 


whioh the god Bimmon is known in the Yannio 
inscriptions. By the language of the 'Su is 
meant the language of the dlstriot whioh, as 
Dr. Strassmaier has shown, was called 'Sari or 
'Suriti, and answered, as we now see, to the 
country termed Nahri by the Assyrians, and 
Nahrina by the Egyptians. Perhaps the name 
survived in that of the city 'Sara on the 
Euphrates. Whether the language of Mitanni 
was related to that of the Vanmo inscriptions 
time will show. 

An Egyptian scarab, first published by 
Bcugsob, informs us that in the tenth year of 
the Egyptian king Amenophis IIL Kirkipa, 
the daughter of Satama, king of Nahrina, was 
sent to Egypt along with 317 other ladies. 
The name of Satama oocurs in a mutilated 
passage of the letter of Dusratta, from whioh 
we gather that he was the father and prede¬ 
cessor of Dusratta. The latter tells us that 
“my father Suttaraa” sent his sister to the 
Egyptian sovereign. From a later part of the 
letter, as well as from another letter in the 
Assyrian language, we learn that the name of 
the sister was Artatama. Gould this have been 
the native name of the queen of Amenophis III., 
called Teie by the Egyptians P 

The Mitannian word corresponding to the 
Assyrian akhat, “ sister,” is ammat-ippi. Other 
words signifying relationship terminate in the 
same suffix, as ten-ippi, “brother”; atta-ippi, 
“ father ”; attart-ippi, “ grandfather” (P); *dla- 
ippi, “daughter.” The same suffix has also 
a gentilic sense, as in Nimmtlriae Miztrre-pi-net, 
“ Neb-mA-Ra the Egyptian,” and, further, 
denotes agency. Thus we find Asdli-nnan 
dubearr-ippin, “As'ali my secretary”; and 
pasii-d-khe-ippi, “a messenger,” by the side 
of pasei-d-khe-na, “ messengers.” It throws 
light on the name of Aleppo—Khalip or Khilbu 
in Egyptian, and Khalman in Assyrian—whioh, 
as has long been recognised, must be a deri¬ 
vative from the name of the river Ehal-os. 
Since both -ippi and -man are common suffixes 
in the language of Mitanni, while -ippi has 
a gentilic sense, there is no longer any difficulty 
in understanding how the city of Aleppo drew 
its name from the river on which it stood or in 
explaining the form which it has in Assyrian. 

A. H. Sayob. 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 

EYTON’S MSB. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

London: Jan. ft, 1880 . 

I very greatly regret that some words in the 
prefaoe to the third volume of my Feudal Hit- 
tory of Derbythire reoently issued should have 
received a construction which I had no inten¬ 
tion of giving to them, and which I am sorry 
to hear nas caused pain to an honourable body 
of men for whom I have ever held the highest 


the course of writing that work I have 
had frequently to consult the MSS. of the late 
Robert Kvton, the historian of Shropshire, now 
in the British Museum, which are of the 
greatest value to everyone dealing with early 
baronial history. The obief value of these 
MSS. consists in the collection of data for 
foundinga great chronology of Anglo-Norman 
times. With this object Eyton collected the 
names of the witnesses to many early charters, 
giving also the itineraries of the kings ; and he 
arranged these names inoertain tables, so that 
the date of a charter attested by any of these 
witnesses can be approximately ascertained. 

Unfortunately, there is the greatest difficulty 
in utilising these MSS., from several causes. 
It is neoessary to understand the system of 
references and cross-references whioh Eyton 
himself adopted, as well as the method of the 
tables, whioh have the prima facie appearance 
of a cryptogram. For some time I 
failed in trying to work this complex 
machine, and I could obtain no help from any 
of those to whom I have been frequently 
indebted for literary assistance. I, therefore, 
with tire indulgence of the offioers at the 
Museum, who allowed me to use the whole of 
these MSS. at onoe, set myself to discover 
Eyton’s methods and the meaning of his 
hieroglyphs. I was fortunately suooessful; 
but I found that the difficulties I had met with 
arose from the faot that the MSS. have been 
deranged rather than arranged. The present 
arrangement is not that of Eyton himself. 
Some of the volumes have been renumbered, so 
that the references and cross-references do not 
tally. Others are composed of independent 
MSS., improperly bound up together. Worst 
of all, some of the most important MSS. are 
altogether missing; hence the difficulty in 
discovering Eyton’s method, and in utilising it. 
For example, in Add. MS. 31,937, whioh con¬ 
sists of a comparative view of the charters of 
the reign of Henry IL, it is stated that there 
was “ an index of witnesses, and with notes as to 
their various dates, and reasons for assigning 
the sama” This index is missing. Folio 197, 
Add. MS. 31,936 shows that MS. No. XI. of 
Eyton’s own numbering is gone, and in its 
place a printed book is given, which, of oourse, 
does not supply Eyton’s references. 

I constructed for myself a plan of the MSS. 
they existed in Eyton’s time, whioh I 
drew up in parallel figures with the present 
arrangement; and, thinking that others would 
be glad to avail themselves of my labours, I 
printed a full aooount in the prefaoe of my 
Feudal Hietory of Derbyshire, a copy of which 
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is now at the British Museum with Mr. Byton’s 
MSS. for public use. In doing so, I wrote : 

“ It seems incredible, but the present arrangement 
of the volumes would appear to have been adopted 
to hide the losses which have been sustained.” 

These are the words complained of. I have 
always understood, and I believe it is a fact 
well-known, that Eyton’s MSS. came to the 
British Museum in their present condition. 
Assuredly, I had not the remotest intention of 
making the Museum authorities responsible 
either for their arrangement or for the losses. 
I have always felt and expressed my gratitude 
for the admirable manner in whioh MSS. are 
there kept and made accessible to the public — 
a system whioh compares favourably with that 
adopted in any other library in England or on 
the Continent that I am acquainted with. I 
hope, therefore, you will allow me to free 
myself from the oharge of having written one 
word in disparagement of the British Museum. 

Pym Yeatman. 


SOI 8IDEFULLE.—SCTA. SATIVOLA. =8AINT 
SID WELL. 

Wynfrld, Glevedon: Jan. so, 1890. 

Outside the east gate of the city of Exeter 
extends a large, anaient, and populous suburban 
parish, known as St. Sidwell’s. It is divided 
throughout by a street whioh, in popular 
speeoh, is known by that name. It is long, 
straight, and very wide; such as are seen m 
western towns, which were ancient markets, 
and which formerly had a row of shambles 
through the centre, with the width of the street 
suddenly contracted at each end. 

The first of the above three forms of the 
name is no doubt the original one. It is so 
found in the Anglo-Saxon catalogue of the 
graves of saints in England, printed in Dr. 
Hiokea’s Dissertatio Epistolaris (p. 120). In 
Bishop Leofric’s account of the alienated lands 
whioh he reclaimed to his cathedral, it is 
“ sidefallan hi wise ” (Earle, Land Charters , 
p. 249 ; Codex Dipl., no. 940 ; Thorpe, 
DipL, p. 428). This looal dedication is 
believed to be the only original one at the 
place of her martyrdom. Within the last 
ten years has been destroyed a remarkable 
old building, known as her well—a rough, 
beehive-shaped building, of large size for suoh 
a purpose, rad probably the most ancient piece 
of masonry at Exeter. It has given place to a 
row of small brick oottages. It may have been 
a "gunshot” (old style) from the church, at a 
spot formerly called " Lion’B Holt.” 

The second form, “ Sativola,” may be called 
the liturgical or cartular form. So she seems 
to have been commemorated in Exeter 
Cathedral. So, in the list of reliques in Bishop 
Leofric’s Missal (Warren’s Introd., lxii., and 
his correction to p. 5 in his Index of Proper 
Names). At Laneast, Cornwall, the dedication 
is "SS. Wei vela and Sativola,” where the seoond 
is believed to have been an aftergraft upon the 
Celtic dedication, arising from a proprietary 
interest of the bishops of Exeter through 
Launoeston. 

The third is the now ourrent form of the 
name. Some have discredited the legend by 
attributing the origin of the name to the 
mediaeval rebus of a scythe and a well, instead 
of the rebus to the name. 

The inhabitants of this parish have some¬ 
times shown a semi-belligerent spirit, and have 
been called “The Grecians.” About seventy 
years ago they attempted to revive some 
ancient market rights whioh they thought 
they possessed, and actually pitohed paniers of 
country produce, when the Mayor, with his 
swordbearer rad staff of officers, issued from 
the city and made prize of them. 

Tips dedication, St. SidweU, formed a part 


of the argument of a paper which I had the 
honour to read to the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, in 1873 (“ Celt and Teuton in 
Exeter,” Areheol. Journal, vol. xxx ). Among 
my audience was Mr. E. A. Freeman, who with 
great liberality favoured it with much approval, 
which he also continued in the seoond of his 
papers on “Kinglne,” in 1874. But he sug¬ 
gests that, as it showed the presenoe of Teutons, 
before any record that the Saxon conquest had 
advanced so far westward, there must have been 
an earlier unrecorded penetration of Damnonia. 
I have in store a different explanation, whioh I 
hope to get into print shortly. The late Mr. 
J. B. Green included the substance of the paper 
in The Making of England. 

Thomas Kkbslake. 


OLD HIGH-GERMAN OLOSSES IN THE VATICAN. 

London: Jan. SO, 1893. 

In the Academy for January 18 (p. 46, ooL 3) 
I said that, so far as I could ascertain, the 
glosses in Palatine 242 and in Palatine 288 had 
not appeared in print. After a proof of my 
paper had been signed for press and returned 
to the editor, I heard from Prof. Napier that 
he had just found that the glosses in Palatine 
288 had been published by Beizenstein in 
Qermania, voL xxxi., p. 331. And to-day I 
learned from a postcard, sent by Prof. Stein- 
meyer to Prof. Napier, rad kindly forwarded 
by the latter to me, that most of the glosses 
whioh I printed from Palatine 242 had been 
published by Cardinal Mai, in his Spicilegium 
Romanum, ix. 29, and reprinted from Mai’s 
book in Steinmeyer and Sievers’s Die Althoch- 
deutschen Olossen, L 719. Mai omits seven of 
the glosses printed in the Academy (ubi supra), 
and his transcripts are not always correot. On 
the other hand, he gives three glosses which I 
overlooked, namely: Falsarium, erratioum 
errare, lugenare; Non tarn nols so filo ; 
Canones Kerehtida. It is probable that 
Bartsoh’s recent edition of these glosses in 
the appendix to his Besehreibung der altd. 
Handschriften in Heidelberg (1887)—a work 
whioh I have not yet seen—is both complete 
and acourate. 

Whitley Stokes. 

Corrigendum. —In the Academy tor Jan. 18, 
1890, p. 46, col. 2,1. 40, for “ sg.” read “ e.g.” 


“ BAGMAN,” " BAGMAN-BOLL.” 

London : January 18,1880. 

I hesitate to aooept Sir James Bamsay’s view 
that “ragman” meant a deed-poll as dis¬ 
tinguished from an indenture, because of the 
expression indenturae ragmannicae quoted by 
Jamieson from Fordun. Of course this might 
be an inaoourate use; but it seems easier to 
suppose that the wider use, as applied to any 
sort of formal document, is earlier than its 
various limited uses. A quotation of 1399 in 
Du Cange speaks of “ raggemans sive Blank 
Charters”; and the Scotch writers of the 
fifteenth century use the word freely in the 
sense of “ written engagement.” 

Is it possible, after all, that ragman as applied 
to deeds and the like may have been originally 
a jocular designation, connected with the sense 
“ ohiffonnier ” ? This is the view I have 
hitherto taken, and there are oertainly instances 
of terms of humourous origin coming into 
regular official use ; one good example is the 
“ budget” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Still I should feel more satisfied if an etymon 
could be found for ragman, yielding the sense 
of “ deed ” or “ written parchment ” directly. 
Sir James Bamsay’s suggestion, that ragman- 
roll is to ragman as indenture-roll to indenture, 
sounds plausible, though I am not yet con¬ 
vinced that it is correct. 

Hsnby Bbadley. 


"the language of the new testament.” 

Butler’s dross: Jan. 18 ,18(0. 

While thanking Mr. Drummond for his 
appreciative review of The Language of the New 
Testament, I may be allowed to say that the 
title whioh he thinks too wide was chosen 
because the author “ attempted something less 
and something more” than an elementary 
grammar. It was intended to cover a seoond 
Part left ready for press, which I hope may 
shortly appear. In this there is 

“au attempt to distinguish how far each writer 
(or each school or group of writers) shares in the 
special characteristics of Hellenistic or Biblical 
Greok, how far he has marked linguistic features 
of his own.” 

G. A. Smoox, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SUNDAY, Jan. (6, < p.m. South Place Institute: 
“National Life and Thought in Roumanla, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazar,” by Mr. A. B. 

Monday, Jan. S7, 4 o.m. Royal Aoademy: Demon¬ 
stration, “The Upper Limb,” It, by Frot J. 
Marshall . 

a p.m. London Institution: “ Electrical Foroes,” 
by Prof. A. W. Baoker. 

8 p.m- Royal Academy: "Roman Architec¬ 
ture,” I., by Mr. G. Altohlaon. 

_ 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 

Hleotromagnet,” II., by Prof. SUranns P. Thomp¬ 
son. 

Tunsday, Jan. 88, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinian Period,” It, by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 pun. Olvfl Engineers: Dlsenssion. “Reoent 
Dock Extensions at Liverpool," by Mr. G. F. 
Lyster; "Bawat the Months of Tidal Estuaries,” 
by Sir. W. H. Wheeler. 

„ 8p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Relation of the 
Fine Arts to the Applied Arts,” by Mr. Elward O. 
Robins. 

8 so pun. Anthropological: Annual General 
Meeting; Report of Council; Presidential Address; 
Election ef New Oonnoil. 

Wndnnsday, Jan. (9, « p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration, “The Neck and Head,” by Prof. J. 
KUnbalL 

8p.m. Oymmrodorlon: “SoientlfloFarming as 
applied to Wales,” by Prof. Dobble. 

_ 8 pun. Society of Arts: “The Utilisation of 
Blaet-Faraaoe Slag.” by Mr. Gilbert Redgrave. 
Thubsday, Jan.80,8p.m- Royal Institution: “Scalp- 
tore in Relation to rim Age,” IL, by Mr. E. R. 
Mali ins. 

Tom. London Institution: “ Mendelssohn and 
his ‘ Lieder ohne Worts,' ” by Mr. Walter Maofarren. 

8p.m. Royal Aoademy: "TheLaurenttneVilla 
of Pliny the Younger,” by Mr. G. Altohlaon. 
Fbiday, Jan. 81. 4 pun. Royal Aoademy: Demon¬ 
stration. "The Figure In Action,” by Prof. J. 
MarahalL 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : "Smokeless Ex¬ 
plosives,” by Sir Frederlok AbeL 

Saxubday, Feb. 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Natural History of the Horse and of its Extinct 
and Existing AUles,” II., by Prof. Flower. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON ANOIENT HISTORY. 
The subjeots of this notice illustrate both the 
minute study of narrow fields which is 
characteristic of this generation, rad 
the rarer ability of oo-ordinating the results 
of those studies. In one sense—rad not at all 
a contemptuous one—the industrious students 
of a particular island or province, of a special 
tax or a special campaign, are hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in the service of his¬ 
torians proper. The historian has it for his 
business to bring out the salient features of 
the age he deals with, to preserve historical 
perspective, and to give little spaoe to little 
points. But he is glad to rely for materials on 
writers of a different stamp, rad to feel that, 
if he dismisses a subject with a few lines, those 
few lines are at least right rad rest on a full 
treatment by a specialist. 

Au immense quantity of special discussions 
has gone to the masterly survey of two im¬ 
portant periods of Greek History whioh Adolf 
Holm gives ns in his new volume (Orieehisohe 
Oeschichte. Yon A. Holm. Zwelter Band. 
Berlin: Calvary; London:Nutt). Herr Holm 
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here carries his history down to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. Till he arrives at the 
account of the Athenian empire, he has hardly 
reached the period at which inscriptions begin 
to yield valuable evidence, but is still gleaning 
in the well-searched field of our literary 
authorities. But he is not too late to find a 
few fresh ears of com for his own sheaf. And 
—metaphor apart—his new ohapters have the 
game merits which commended his first volume 
to the history-loving public. His style is 
perhaps more compressed than it was. There 
is so much to be told, and it has all to be told 
in four volumes; but the German is still easy to 
read, and space is still found in the notes for 
ample references to modem authorities on 
disputed matters. Among these we are glad to 
find our countrymen Sir George Cox, Mr. 
Hioks, and Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. Here and 
there we notioe little errors which have 
escaped revision. We do not know what is the 
authority for saying (p. 402) that the Athenians 
expected in 428 b c. to raise two hundred 
talents by an Eisphora. It is certainly not 
Thucydides, 3, 19. The ory of Gorgo (Hdt, 
v. 51)— Tlirtp, SiaQBtpifi ft t Jeieoi—hardly 
meant: “ Wenn du nicht weggehst, Yater, 
wird dioh der Fremde zu Grunde richten.” 
Siaipetpiu is surely “ will corrupt you.” The 
Pythian priestess was Perialla, not Periallos. 
P. 282 seems to confuse the great Miltiades 
with his uncle. The notes on ohap. 24 have 
evidently fallen into some disorder. But the 
author’s careful application of geographical 
explanations to historical facts deserves to win 
oblivion for many such slips. The relation to 
each other of the actions at Thermopylae and 
at Artemision has never been more clearly put. 
It is an interesting and plausible suggestion 
that after My kale the Persians began to con¬ 
struct a “ Grenzschutz ” of buffer-states 
between themselves and the Greeks, placing 
friendly tyrants no longer on the coast of Asia 
Minor, but just inland, e.g. in the towns given 
to Gongylos, Themistokles, or the family of 
Demaratos. About Themistokles himself, as 
about Aristeides, Holm recalls us from accepted 
theories to facts. There is nothing, as he says, 
to show that '1 hemistokles was specially demo¬ 
cratic or Aristeides specially conservative in 
views. Both were Liberals, if we can trust the 
scanty reoord of their acts. But when we oome 
to the question: Why Themistokles was 
banished, Holm, in his turn, begins to 
theorise : “ Because he would not submit to the 
traditional authority of the leading Liberal 
houses.” Nor can we follow him in denying 
the old view that maritime activity ana 
democracy went together. He says that the 
British fleet did not alter our constitution, and 
that the United States keep ho fleet of im¬ 
portance. But here he forgets the difference of 
size between the United States—or even Great 
Britain—and the tiny commonwealths of 
Hellas. Maritime aotivity affected a whole 
Greek commonwealth: it only touches the 
fringe of a great modern state. He cites 
Duncker for the view that the use of the lot at 
elections was not always a democratic measure, 
but was sometimes a protection or compensa¬ 
tion to aristocrats, who would otherwise have 
had no chance. But, as a matter of fact, was 
not the suggestion made earlier by Miiller- 
Striibing ? The aooount of the Akropolis 
embodies the last results of excavation, and the 
theories of Milohhofer and Lolling. But with 
all his oontrol of new material Herr Holm 
resists temptations to alter the old lines of 
history, or to recast our verdiots upon the great 
authors. His Herodotus is the Herodotus 
whom so many generations of scholars have 
loved. His PeriUes is still a man of high 
aspirations and of great capacity. The attacks 
of Pflugk-Harttung on Perikles’s military 
ability (see Acadbmy, March 7, 1885) seem to 


find little favour in Herr Holm’s eyes. To 
sum up, he has read himself full, and the 
stream of knowledge which he pours out tears 
up no landmarks, but flows clear, deep, and 
well-ordered. 

Passing to single parts of the Greek world, 
we take up a little volume of studies on pre¬ 
historic Sicily (Fragen der iilteeten Oeschichte 
Siciliens. Von S. Heisterbergk. Berlin: 
Calvary; London: Nutt.) The passion which 
attracts inquirers towards the unknowable, 
and the skill which makes baseless hypotheses 
look plausible, are the most noticeable 
features in it. Its interest is rather narrow, 
and its conclusions are hypothetical in the 
highest degree. They hang together in a sort 
of sorites-argument, and no one link in the 
chain is even approximately sure. We think 
we may pass over Herr HeisterbSrgk's attempts 
at finding evidence, and merely indicate his 
conclusions or assumptions. The theory 
which looks most plausible on a second read¬ 
ing is that which (as suggested somewhat 
differently in the last century by D’Orville) 
brings the names Trinacria and Thrinacia 
into connexion with the name of the Sicilian 
town Trinacia. The occurrence of the latter 
suggested to the Greeks that the mysterious 
Thrinacia of the Odyssey was to be found in 
Sicily; it was therefore assumed that 
Thrinacia was the primitive name of Sicily, and 
it was presently shaped by a sort of Volktety- 
molojie into the anomalous form Trinacria. 
Next, there is a series of speculations which 
start from the river Sicanus. That river was 
not in Spain, as Thucydides said (vi. 2); it was 
in Sicily and near Agrigentum. The district 
Sioania, around Agrigentum, meant therefore 
merely the district of that river; it was a geo¬ 
graphical, not an ethnographical, title. But, if 
so, it must have been a river of some size— i.e., 
it must have been either the Himera or the 
Halycus, and a change of name must have 
taken place. But there are already traces of 
another old name for the Halycus ; therefore, 
it was the Himera. Then the name of Sioani 
was extended, just as the name of dwellers 
on the Iberus became by degrees a name for 
all Spaniards; but the whole island cannot have 
been in the oldest days inhabited by a race 
called Sicani. It follows, too, that there can¬ 
not have been a people of Sioani either in 
Spain or in Italy. The t icani (in the earliest 
sense) can only have been an accidentally dis¬ 
tinguished part of the stock of either Elymi or 
Siculi; and, as they are less likely to have 
been Siouli, they must have been Elymi The 
Elymi were in the island first; the Siculi 
came later, and drove the already settled 
Phoenicians from many islets and promontories. 
It is evident that these theories have many 
more objections to faoe than their mere want 
of probability. It is enough to mention one— 
their incompatibility with the positive assertion 
of Thucydides. 

Par more solidly based is our present in¬ 
formation about the island of Delos {De Deli 
Intulae Rebut scripsit Valerianus de Schoeffer. 
Berlin : Calvary; London: Nutt). The Sibyl 
who declared, 'Eirat Kal Sipot &.upu>t, irtTreu AijAoj 
iSr>\os, can never have foreseen the revival ot 
interest in Greek paganism and the bodily resur¬ 
rection of so many remains of the saored island. 
Thanks chiefly to the labours of the French 
commission in Delos (of which Prof. Jebb gave 
anacoount in the Journml of Hellenic Studies, i.), 
we now know a great deal about the affairs of 
that little rook which twice played so impor¬ 
tant a part in the Aegean waters. Yet, if our 
knowledge is considerable in one sense, it is 
very limited in another. We can draw up 
inventories of the precious objects which the 
temples oontaineJ. We know who gave the 
golden wreaths, and how much each weighed. 


' We can see the distress of AthenB in the worst 
years of the Poloponnesian War reflected in the 
diminished weight of her golden offering. We 
can tabulate the sources of income and the 
items of expenditure of the sacred funds of the 
island. We know how and by whom they 
were administered. The farms whioh be¬ 
longed to the great temple begin at one time 
to bring in less than before, and we oan follow 
Herr Schoeffer in conjecturing that it was the 
disposal of the dead in Bhenea instead of 
Delos which was beginning to occupy the land 
in Rhenea which might nave been used for 
cultivation. We can see how buildings and 
house-rents rose in value when the Romans 
were creating a new position for Delos—rents 
always rise with commercial prosperity; and 
the second great period of Delos was 
a period of commercial prosperity. But, 
on the other hand, we have not the 
means of following, except by conjecture, 
the foreign policy of Delos. The ex¬ 
ternal history is too imperfect. Nothing 
could be more interesting than to watch the 
worldly wisdom of these religious oentres—these 
pagan popedoms, if we may be allowed the 
phrase; but we have seldom the means of 
doing so for Delos, for Delphi, or for any other 
centre. What again had the Delians done to 
the Athenians that the latter should remove 
them entirely from their land in 422 B. o. P How 
could so small a population, living in an island, 
prove dangerous to the lords of the sea P Was 
it a case of genuine superstition at Athens—the 
wish to keep Apollo on the Athenian side P Or 
were the Athenians trying to make much of 
one god because another would not 
have them, preparing to magnify Apollo of 
Delos because Apollo of Delphi did not dis¬ 
guise his hostility ? We may roughly divide 
the historical times of Delian greatness into two 
periods—the religious and the commercial. 
Yet in the first period, whether under Athenian 
or under native administration of his temple, 
Apollo shared his island with many other 
deities; and, in the second period, when com¬ 
merce gave Delos its life, religion was not 
neglected. The merchants worshipped each the 
god of his country. They have left records of 
offerings, and the usual Italian tendency towards 
collegia shows itself in the groups of Italians or 
Roman? who united to do honour to Hermes 
(Mercurius). After the Mithradatio War, how¬ 
ever, and the two-fold sack of Delos, Apollo 
seems to have reigned alone. No inscription 
thenceforth makes mention of any foreign god. 
Herr Schoeffer has discussed fully and carefully 
whatever is recorded of Delian history, and 
also the conjectures to whioh the numerous in¬ 
scriptions found on the island have given rise; 
and he has the advantage of using many in¬ 
scriptions whioh are not yet published. We 
can now trace the story—from the allusion in 
Homer, and the alleged burnt offering of Datis 
the Mede, to the last offering of all, that made 
by Julian’s orders when he was starting to in¬ 
vade Persia—with a sense that we are more at 
home in the temple than earlier students can 
ever have felt. Herr Sohoeffer’s aooount is only 
defective in that it does not make any attempt 
to estimate the services of suoh a centre as 
Delos to Greek unity, and that it tells us 
nothing of the topography of the island. We 
cannot remember that he ever mentions whether 
Delos had a harbour. 

The careful working-up of non-literary 
material which has taken place of late years 
has made it possible to control and check the 
obiter dicta, and even the positive affirmations 
of classical authors, to a degree whioh the 
scholars ot a bygone generation would have 
thought out of the question. On dates and on 
administrative details generally—points on 
which it is but natural for human beings to go 
wrong, and almost impossible for them to be 
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zlwuys right, we have acquired important 
means of correction. In the pamphlet, for in¬ 
stance, which Dr. Ohnesorge has written on 
Die roemischeProvinz-Liete von 297 (Toil L, Duis¬ 
burg : Mendelssohn), the author has to correct 
the occasional sayings of Zosimus and 
Ammianus Marcel! inns, in his task of champion¬ 
ing a riew'pnt forward in 1862 by Mommsen, 
bnt left by Mommsen without full j ustiflcation— 
that what is called the “ Veronese list” contains 
a tolerably correct enumeration of the Roman 
provinces as they stood under Diocletian. The 
arrangement of praefeotures and dioceses, the 
crumbling into little bits of the older provinces, 
is practically the work of Diooletian, and not, 
as was formerly argued, of Constantine. Dr. 
Ohnesorge proposes presently to resume his 
task and maintain the accuracy of the date, 
A.D. 297, assigned by Mommsen to the list 
itself. 

There is none of the interest of a continuous 
story about M. Pallu de Lessert’s very pains¬ 
taking study of Numidian affairs, (Lee Faetee 
de la Numidie tome le Domination Romaine. Par 
A. Pallu de Dessert. Constantine: A. Braham.) 
We are not even given the opportunity of 
following in any one view the administrative 
history of Numidia. It is no part of the 
author’s plan to trace in any connected way the 
changes in that administration. We have to 
pick up the history in bits as we go along. 
All that he supplies is the series of provincial 
governors, in so far as it can be reconstructed 
from records of one sort and another. In the 
task o^reconstruction he attains a larger measure 
of suocess than might'have beenjthought likely; 
and it is surprising to see how many points of 
contact with political and literary history he is 
able to indioate. One such is the apparent 
reference in the bilinguial inscription of Vaison, 
to the oracle given at ApamCa, which made the 
fortune of Julia Domna—a curious link between 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, as the inscription 
was very possibly cut by order of Sextus 
Varies Marcellus, sometime praeeee of Numidia, 
nephew by marriage of the Emperor Sep¬ 
timus Severus. Like other works of the same 
kind, these Fasti have the advantage of serving 
as an introduction to the study of epigraphy. 
It is the author’s way to give in full the text of 
the inscriptions in which the memory of so 
many governors is enshrined, and it will be the 
reader’s own fault if he fail to pick up a useful 
knowledge of abbreviations and conventional 
signs. M. Pallu de Dessert knows a great deal 
about Roman Africa, on which subject indeed 
he has made some name by earlier writings ; 
and he is laudably careful not to mix up what 
he knows with what he thinks. Many more 
names of governors are found than can be with 
certainty inserted into a chronological list; and 
it is wise not to feel too sure that in the in¬ 
scription whiohappears in the C.I.L., viii. as No. 
1031, we have a trace of the presence in Africa 
of the historian Vellius Paterculus. It is hard to 
oorrelate the inscriptions and the other docu¬ 
ments, andnothing is gained by cutting such Gor¬ 
dian knots. We should like to know, more fully 
than our oompiler tells us, on what evidence he 
identifies the governor 0. Fufloius Fango with 
the Frangonee of Oic. Alt. 14-10; and we must 
urge that Cheek words should be more carefully 
DFinted than those which occur on pp. 15, 
127. 


SOME BOOKS ON OHEMISTRF. 

Watte's Dictionary of Ohemietry. By M. M. P. 
Muir and H. F. Morley. VoL ii. (Longmans.) 
In our notice of the first volume of this second 
edition of Watte's Dictionary we discussed the 
chief points in whioh this “ revised and entirely 
rewritten” work differs from the original. 
There is no doubt that its extreme condensa¬ 
tions offers a serious obstacle to its ready use 


as a book of reference. In this second volume 
some help is furnished towards the decipher¬ 
ment of the numerous hieroglyphs which 
crowd each page, by means of a cardboard 
slip printed on both sides with explanations of 
the ohief abbreviations employed. This slip is 
attaohed to the binding by means of a silk 
ribbon, and can be moved from one part of 
the work to another. The present volume 
extends from “ ohenooholio acid ” to “ indigo.” 
Besides numerous important articles and minor 
paragraphs by the editors, there are several 
speoial contributions by other ohemists. One 
of these, entitled “ Crystallization,” is curiously 
misnamed, for it is in the main a concise paper 
on crystallography. Some of these special 
contributions, if brief, are yet full of condensed 
information. They are, moreover, well up to 
date. Amongst them we may name “ Relative 
Densities,” by Miss Ida Freund, of Newn- 
ham; “Oinohona Bark,” by David Howard; 

“ Haemoglobin,” by Dr. Halliburton; “ Choles- 
terin,” by Dr. G. McGowan; “Fermentation,” 
by Dr. S. Rideal; “ Dextrin,” by 0. O’Sullivan, 
F.R.S.; and “Formic Acid,”by V. H. Veley. 

Ilandu’drterbuch der Chemie. By Dr. A. 
Ladenburg. VII" Band. (Breslau: Trewendt.) 
The seventh volume of this Dictionary of 
Chemistry is now complete. The last and most 
important article in it, whioh is occupied with 
naphthalin and • its derivatives, extends to 
more than 220 pages, while the list of refer¬ 
ences to papers and researches on this group 
of compounds includes no fewer than 1175 
separate entries. Other important subjects 
treated in the present volume are—magnesium, 
manganese, mercaptans, methylated bodies, 
milk, lactic add, mineral oils, paraffin, cere sin, 
and molybdenum. The bibliography of each 
subject is usually full, and appears sometimes to 
be practically complete. However, j ustioe is not 
always done to English chemists, as, for instance, 
in the account of the methods of milk analysis. 

A Text-Book of Organic Ohemietry. By A. 
Bernthsen. Translated by G. McGowan. 
(Blackie.) This is something more than a 
mere translation of an excellent German text¬ 
book ; for it has been thoroughly revised both 
by the translator and by the original author. 
Dr. Bernthsen prepared this compact digest of 
chemical faots and theories for the use of his 
students in the university of Heidelberg, with 
the intention of plating in their hands a small 
but philosophical textbook of organic chemistry. 
He aimed at condensing the descriptive portion, 
and yet making it striotly scientific; and he 
desired to emphasise the characteristics of eaoh 
class of compounds, and the inductive develop¬ 
ment of the theoretical relations existing 
between them. We think he has succeeded in 
realising his intentions. The volume is one 
that may be confidently recommended. 

Service Ohemietry. By Vivian B. Dewes. 
(Whittingham.) The idea of giving in a 
single volume an account of the applications of 
chemistry in the naval and military services is 
novel ana useful. Mr. Dewes, the professor of 
chemistry in the Royal Naval College, Green¬ 
wich, has carried out his idea with success, and 
in a sound as well as interesting manner. He 
very justly says in his preface that there is but 
one ohemis'ry, and he does not wish the title, 
Service Ohemietry, to be misunderstood. So he 
combines with a general sketch or outline of 
the stienoe such amplifications of particular 
arts of it as the requirements of the Services 
emand. And he has added certain details of 
a technical character which, if not belonging 
to the domain of chemistry, are yet of the very 
greatest value in the study of its practical 
applications. Among the subjects discussed 
in this volume we may name the following: 
drinking water and its purification; boiler 
incrustations; firedamp in collieries and coal- 


bunkers; coal-gas and burners; fuel; the 
atmosphere and ventilation; explosives; build¬ 
ing stones and brioks; mortar and cements; 
phosphorus and matches; salt, soda, and com¬ 
pounds of lime; iron, steel, and zinc; shot and 
white lead; and the materials and methods of 
photography. 

Coloured Analytical Tahlee. By H. Wilson 
Hake. (G. Philip & Son.) The characteristic 
feature of this little set of tables for qualitative 
chemical analysis is to be found in the coloured 
illustrations. Whenever a ooloured or white 
precipitate or blowpipe reaction is producible 
in the process of testing, a wonderfully exaot 
representation of it by means of suitable pig¬ 
ments is introduced alongside of the descrip¬ 
tion of the method by which the result is 
secured. Similar coloured tables are given for 
salts and oxides. 


CORRESPONDENGE. 

THE LYCIAN LANGUAGE. 

Southampton: Jan. 16, I860. 

The use of a certain dialect in Dycia about 
the fifth century b c, which was employed 
together with Greek on tomb texts, has been 
well known for half a century. The texts are 
alphabetic, and the words are divided by dots. 
The inscriptions are numerous; some are 
bilingual; and one (the Xauthus stele) contains 
259 lines of Lycian, presenting us with nearly 
600 different words. The study of the language 
is evidently of value for the history of Western 
Asia, and yet, as far as I can learn, the 
monuments remain almost entirely un- 
deciphered. When the subject was brought to 
notice by Sir O. Fellows in 1840, Grotefende 
ronounced the language Indo-European, aud 
harpe suggested a comparison with the old 
Persian just recovered by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
and with the kindred Zend. Vet so little was 
then known of these languages that it was 
impossible to carry out the comparison; and 
even in 1869 we find Moriz Schmidt still speak¬ 
ing of the texts as “ enigmatic.” After careful 
cataloguing of the words he arrived at a deter¬ 
mination of the plural, the genitive, and the 
values of a few nouns and pronouns; but he 
makes no comparison with any other language 
except Greek. 

At the present day soholars are better 
furnished with means of comparison, but 
Schmidt’s work appears still to represent the 
utmost that has been done. What I would 
now suggest is that a scholar familiar with 
Zend should find no difficulty in reading what 
is without doubt au ancient Iranian disleot, 
closely akin to the Persian of the cuneiform 
monuments. Those monuments by themselves 
do not provide a sufficiently large vocabulary ; 
but so closely does Lycian compare, both in 
grammar and in vocabulary, with the Zend 
that a scholar like Dr. Darmesteter would 
surely be able to reconstruct the language. 
The liquid sounds, the numerous long and short 
vowels, and the inflexions are alike Iraniau; and 
among the latter the genitive singular (h). the 
nominative plural (he), the genitive plural (none), 
the infinitives (aee and ade), the prefixes (fro, me, 
yat, ne, o), all appear to me clearly to defiae 
the language. The main peculiarities of the 
dialeot seem to be the use of final l instead of n 
in some words (as in mla for mna, azal for azan, 
&o.), and the short o answering to the old 
Persian u and Zend vu. The numerals, whioh 
are in several cases written in full, appear to 
me also to be the same as in Zend. The follow¬ 
ing words seem also clearly to point in the 
same direction : Adrode, “December”; ahataha, 
“eighteenth”; Depe, “tablet”; Vagea, 
“ word ”; Zazate, “ is decreed ” ; Zereema, 
“ destruction ” ; Kllcema, “ proclamation ” ; 
Laga, "law”; Mae'.t, “death”; Methrapata, 
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“ protected by Mithra ” ; Neki, “ corpse ” ; 
Parzsa, “Persian”; Pasbo, “it follow*”; 
Asszalo, “day*”; Raaahc, “ruling” (pL); se, 
“ and ” ; Sttala, “ stone ” ; Sttatemou, “ we 
place”; Torn, “these”; Tdma, “family”; 
(June, “mother”; Outre, “other”; Aoure, 
“ Lord ” ; Gina, “ wife ”; Gona, “ offspring ” ; 
Goto, “tomb”; and Gssadrapahe, “satraps.” 
Of these some are rendered oertain by the Greek 
bilinguals, snoh as gina, “wife”; goro, 
"tomb”; se, "and”; and a few others. 
These bilinguals also give the meaning of 
Lada, “lady”; Tedeeme, “son”; Zzemaze, 
“ daughter ”; Aravazeia, “ monument ”; At/e, 

“self ”; Ehbe, “ his Ekatamla, “hecatomb”; 
Jibe, “this”; Prinavatu, “has made” (verb 
substantive understood); and the syntax is 
determined by the same bilinguals. 

The great Xanthns monument gives us the 
best means of further study, since the same 
word occurs in various cases for the nouns and 
in rations tenses for the verbs. It appears that 
there were three genders, seven cases, and 
verbs resembling those of the Persian of 
Behistun. What is mainly wanted is a good 
comparison with tbs Zend; but unfortunately 
a Zend vocabulary well up to date seems to 
be still unattainable in print, while Hang’s 
Grammar is also presumably too old to be 
safely relied on. The Lyoian appears, in short, 
to present no insoluble difficulty, but to require 
only special study. The copies of Fellows and 
Schmidt will be found to agree substantially ; 
though their differences are no donbt import¬ 
ant, and only to be settled by fresh study of 
the monuments, by the light of comparison 
with Iranian languages of the same historic 
period. 

In calling attention to this subject I venture 
to point to various passages on the Xanthns 
stele, whioh seem already capable of transla¬ 
tion. Its general subject seems to be the same 
as that of the Lyoian tombs of a later age whioh 
bear Greek texts: that is to say, it forbids the 
burial of any strangers in the tomb of the 
family of Harpagus, condemning them to be 
cursed by the gods, and to pay a fine to the 
state. It also seems to give the names of those 
who erected the monument, and the date, and 
pm-haps to prescribe oertain rites to be observed. 
The upper part ismuch defaoed, but the lower 
lines, on all four sides, are in a fairly oomplete 
condition. 

On the north side of the stele are twelve 
lines of Greek mnch defaoed, whioh have been 
msorne passages variously read. Above the 
week twenty lines of Lyman occur recording 
the erection in honour of Harpagus (or of his 
son). It is here that we mid the passage 
Sttatemou sttala oute tualahe beiihe se maleiahe 
semirtimihs and again Sttatemou orobleio miete. 
This would seem dearly to mean “ We place 
this stone [aoo. neut.] to him the better people 
and the [inhabitants ?] and the soldiers ” ; and 
again “ we place [it] widely visible here," 
answering to the Greek etpiothn applied to the 
2THAHN. I do not know if this has been 
previously pointed out. The word orobleio 
seems to consist of oro, the Zend vouru “ wide,” 
and the Aryan root bhan “to shine ” (in 
Lyoian Bla ). 

Under the Greek there are thirty-four lines 
of Lyoian, whioh seem to be concerned with a 
warning to those who destroy the tomb or bury 
bodies in it.. Here we find the important 
passage ending Vagtsade Vezztasspasi: Wak 
ebee goststi: which seems to me to mean “ In the 
name of Hystaspes hear ye his voice.” 

On the west side the fines are recorded, pay¬ 
able to the tiktre or “ temple ”; and a passage 
is written twice over, either by mistake or for 
sake of emphasis. This passage runs thus: 
KebS Miride Nekaouremez itovetone ordesez fag- 
uade. This, perhaps, represents the curse with 


the verb in the subjunctive. There are 
seventy-one lines on this side of the monu¬ 
ment. 

On the south side the words seem to suggest 
that oertain rites of purification, the sprinkling 
of libations, and the burning of incense are 
notioed; but the number of peculiar words is 
here large, and requires a better vocabulary 
for comparison than I have been able to 
obtain. On this side the word Madoneme might 
mean “ of the Medes,” and the Lyoians 
( Trameles) are mentioned as well as the “ son of 
Harpagus.” The word arose, as well here as on 
the north, seems to answer to the API2TET2A2 of 
the Greek and to mean “excellent” There 
are fifty lines on this side of the monument. 

On Hie east side there are sixty-four lines of 
Lyman. The top is much injured, but the very 
Persian name Methrapata appears to oocnr 
(compare the Methradates of Xenophon) with 
the town names Arina (Xanthns) and Tlava 
(Tlos). Stote would mean “ proclaims,” and 
Aravazeia is known to signify “ monument ” or 
“tomb." In line 47 we have a valuable 
passage, as follows: Adrodi mahie si ddi 
ahataha -—“ In the December month and 
eighteenth day,” the month name being the 
same as in the Gappadoaian and Old Persian 
Calendars. In line 26 we find : Gssadrapahe 
Tramele . , . Eionesi Bppartaze atom — 

“The satraps of Lycia ... of Ionia 
of Sparda " (a Lyoian district, aooording to 
Oppert, mentioned on the great Behistun 
inscription). AtSna, compared with Atonas 
and Otona on the north side, seems to mean 
“ for honour,” the Sanskrit van. Finally, near 
the end, in lines. 59-60, we find: Azzalde i 
Tareiiosihi si Ertagsse razahe thredi areha 
Tramelesi site, which seems to me to read 
grammatically: “In the days of Darius and of 
Artaxerxes [abbreviated] ruling throughout the 
lands of the Lyoian country.” This would give 
a date about 400 b.c, for the monument, the 
same date whioh, on quite other grounds, has 
been formerly supposed correct. 

I venture to hope these notes may induce 
Iranian scholars to take np in earnest the 
recovery of this interesting dialect. 

0. B. Oondhr. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A committee, appointed by the council of the 
Boyal Society to promote a memorial to the 
late James Prescott Jonle, has resolved to raise 
a fimd for establishing a memorial of an inter¬ 
national character whioh shall have for its 
object the encouragement of research in 
physioal science, and which shall also have in 
view the creation of a tablet or bust to his 
memory in London, the Manchester Memorial 
Committee having already taken steps to ensure 
a suitable monument being erected in his 
native city. Many eminent foreign men of 
science have already joined the committee, of 
whioh Sir G. G. Stokes is chairman, Mr. John 
Evans treasurer, and Sir Henry Bosooe hon. 
secretary. Donations may be addressed to the 
treasurer of the fund, at the Boyal Society, 
Burlington House. 

The annnal general meeting of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute will be held on Tuesday 
next, January 28, at 8.80 p.m., when Dr. 
John Beddoe will deliver his presidential 
address, and the counoil for the onrrent year 
will be elected. 

The two bodies hitherto known as the Metro¬ 
politan Scientific Association (founded in 1867) 
and the Society of Amateur Geologists (founded 
in 1884) have agreed to amalgamate under the 
style of the London Amateur Scientific Sooiety. 
The first joint meeting was to be held on 
Friday, January 24, for the adoption of new 
rules and the election of offioers. The president 


proposed is Prof. J. F. Blake, and one of the 
vice-presidents Prof. G. S. Boulger. 

Prof. P. Manteoazza has written a special 
chapter for the English translation of his work 
on Physiognomy and Expression, whioh will 
form the March volume of the “ Contemporary 
Science ” series, published by Mr. Walter 
8cott. 

The elaborate “Fauna of British India,” 
which Dr. W. T. Blandford has undertaken to 
edit for the Indian Government, is malring fair 
progress. The first issue, consisting of part I. 
of Mammalia, written by the editor himself, 
appeared in the early autumn of 1888. The 
two volumes of Fishes by the late Dr. Francis 
Day, were both published in the course of last 
year. And now Messrs. Taylor & Francis have 
sent ns the first volume of Birds, which was 
entrusted to the competent hands of Mr. Eugene 
W. Oates, of the Public Works Department in 
Burma. Birds will occupy two more volumes; 
and then will come a volume on Beptilia and 
Batraehia, by Mr. G. A. Bonlenger, completing 
the series. In no department of natural 
history is there such abundant material, both 
of fact and speculation, as in the case of Birds. 
Sinoe the publication of Jerdon’s Birds of 
India (3 vols., 1862-64), the total number of 
species found in that country has been 
augmented by more than one-half, largely by 
the exertions of Mr. A. O. Hume, who reoently 
presented his unrivalled collection of 60,000 
skins to the British Museum. But the advanoe 
of modern ornithology is characterised not so 
mnch by increase in the number of species, as 
by a fundamental revision of the principles of 
classification, to which Messrs. Huxley, 
Garod, and Forbes have mainly contributed, 
and whioh has been carried to its furthest point 
by Mr. Seebohm. Mr. Oates has here 
adopted, in the main, the principles of Mr. 
Seebohm, and has even adranoed beyond him 
in regard to the importance he attaches to the 
characteristic plumage. of the nestling as a 
means of distinguishing species. A dis- 
oussion, however, of classification in general 
is reserved for the third volume. The present 
volume comprises about one-half of the order 
Passeres, beginning with the Corvidae. 
Woodouts, ohiefly of heads, are numerous; bnt 
it has' been impossible to find spaoe for 
anatomioal details, or for any but the briefest 
notes on habits, migration, folklore, &o. 

Col. Garbiok Mallery, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, has reprinted (New York: Apple- 
ton) his address to the American Association at 
its Toronto meeting last August. The title is 
“ Israelite and Inman: a Parallel in Planes of 
Culture ” ; and its object is to show that the 
Indians of North America had reached a stage 
of both civilisation and religion closely re¬ 
sembling that of the children of Israel before 
the time of David. To most of his audience 
his bold treatment of the Books of Moses must 
have seemed the most novel feature of the 
address;. but we have ourselves been more in¬ 
terested in his statements about the Indians. 
He adheres strongly to the opinion he had 
expressed twelve years ago that 

“no tribe or body of Indians, before missionary 
influence, entertained any foimulated or distinct 
belief in a single over-ruling 1 Great 8pirit,’ or 
any being corresponding to the later Israelite or 
the Christian conception of God." 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. A. W. Verrall has undertaken to edit 
for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a 
translation of the section in Dr. Mnnk’s 
Geschichte der Griechiichen Literatur, devoted to 
the Greek tragedians. The volume will be 
uniform with Mr. W. Y. Fausset’s “Students’ 
Cicero.” 
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The Revut Critique for January 20 oontaina 
s long review, by M. Emile Thomas, of Ur. 
S. G. Owen’s edition of the Trittia, recently 
published by the Clarendon Press. Oonoeming 
the reoension of the text, the reviewer says: 
“ Je ne crois pas qn’un apparat critique pniese 
etre pins riohe que oe quo nous donne M. Owen.” 

Under the title of Le Livre <f Amour (Paris: 
Lemerre), M. G. de Barrique de Fontainieu 
has translated into prose stanzas the concluding 
portion of the Rural of Tirnvallnva, the 
national poet of Southern India, to whioh he 
has appended a fragment of another similar 
Tamil poem, the Ndladiydr. In an interesting 
preface. Prof. Julien Vinson, of the Boole des 
Langues Orientals^ Vivsntes, discusses the 
authorship of the poem and erotic poetry in 
general. On the latter question his opinion 
does not materially differ from that of Dr. G. 
U. Pope in his elaborate edition of the K. ural, 
with translation, &o. (1886). They both agree 
that the moral and allegorical dement pre¬ 
dominates over the sensual, as in the Song of 
Solomon. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

So cutty of Oymubodobioit. — Wtdnttiay, 
January 8.) 

Pbof. Bbts in the chair.—Mr. Joseph Jacobs read 
a paper on "James Howell and his Familiar 
Letters.” 'When Wales conquered England in 
1485, one consequence of the conquest was that 
Welshmen found a career in the civil and military 
services of England. It soon came about that 
Wales contributed her share to the spiritual as 
well aa the practical life of England. La the 
Jacobean period especially a circle of remarkable 
men made a distinct Welsh group in the hand of 
English writers. The brothers Herbert, the 
poet and the autobiographer, the brothers 
Vaughan, and James Howell, have something 
special about them—a mystic grace in the poets, 
an overweening vanity in the autobiographer, a 
a vivacity in the letter-writer, whioh may fairly 
he set down to their Welsh origin. In Mr. Jacobs’s 
opinion the Epittola* Ho-BUana* is the neatest 
contribution that Wales has made to English 
literature. He defended at length, with prima 
fade evidence, and strong inferential arguments, 
the authenticity of the Letters against the 
aspersions oast on their validity by garrulous 
Anthony Wood. The defective dates on which 
Wood founded his suspicions were shown to be 
absent altogether from the first edition of the 
Letters, and were affixed after the lapse of years, 
no doubt carelessly and at haphazard, to the 
second edition, affixed moreover in such a way as 
to bear on their face many traces of honest inten¬ 
tion. The first edition of the Epittola* Bo-Eliana* 
appeared in 1645. Since then many editions have 
been published, and the reader of the present paper 
is now engaged on a revised edition, whioh will 
shortly be published by Mr. Nutt. Howell died in 
the parish of 8t. Andrew’s, Holbora, in 1666, but 
was buried in the Temple Church, where his 
monument still exists and may be seen, although 
it has been removed from its place in the body of 
the church and bidden away in the trefoil above. 
It would he a pious work, Mr. Jacobs added, to 
restore it to its proper position atte the footeof the 
next great Pillerthis ride the little Quier.” Reply¬ 
ing to a question by Mr. Henry Owen, the lecturer 
stated that Howell was committed to the Fleet 
not for non-payment of his debts, as suggested by 
Wood, but under an order of the House of Com¬ 
mons, for reasons which, although not given, one 
may fairly surmise to have been political. 


Euzabbthan Socisty. —( Wtdnuiay, January 8). 

Smirar Ln, Esu, president, in the chair.—A paper 
on “ Bhaksperian Tragedy ” was read by the Rev. 
H. 0. Beeching. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Beeching said the best definition of tragedy is 
that of Aristotle, “ that it must not represent men 
without reproach falling from happiness to misery, 
nor must it represent wicked men falling from 
happiness to misery; but a hero illustrious and 


happy falling into misery through some one 
defect of his own.” In other words tragedy must 
be distinguished from martyrdom—such as "The 
[so-called] Tragedie of Sir Thomas Moore, or the 
Virgin Martyr”—and from melodrama, which 
turns on the misfortunes of a hero arising from 
accident at villainous plot, and ends with the 
triumph of virtue and punishment of vice. The 
peculiar note of traglo pathos, according to 
Aristotle, is a mixture of awe and pity: pity for 
the fate we are witnessing, awe that such great¬ 
ness should suffer defeat, and wrapt up in this, a 
terror lest we, being human, should fall in 
like manner ; and this effect can be 

g roduced only if the subject of the tragedy 
s of heroio stature and fails through his 
own fault Shakspere is the only one among the 
Elizabethans who takes this view of tragedy. 
Tragedy as he writes it, rests upon two postulates: 
(1) amoral order, implyingaworld where the agents 
are free and have been moralised, and where eaoh 
action is a fruit with its seeds of consequence in 
itself; and (2) the postulate of all art—the 
privilege of selection and arrangement, and choice 
of place and time. The tragic poet selects from all 
possible times and circumstances just those which 
will put upon his hero the greatest pressure. He 
arranges for him a world— real in the sense that it 
consists only of human relations, subjects of 
desire; but iital in the sense that in no chance 
world into whioh he might have been born oould 
the hero, being what he is, have found himself so 
tried. [This was illustrated from the Tragedies.] 
The pleasure derived from a tragedy rests upon 
the double possibility of identifying ourselves both 
with the hero in his struggle and defeat, and 
with the moral order which crushes him, and, 
further, on the recognition that the hero himself 
accepts the catastrophe as the issue of an action or 
inaction which he himself deliberately adopted.— 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. A. H. Bullen, and Mr. 
Fregerick Rogers took part in the discussion 
which followed. 

Abistotblian Sooibtt. — (Monday, January SO .) 
Shadwobtk H. Hodgson, Esu., president, in the 
chair.—The president read a paper on 11 Universale 
in Logic.” The scholastio theory was first stated, 
and passages quoted from the Logic in the Stony- 
hurst Series of Manuals. The theory appeared 
open to the objection of confusing laws of think¬ 
ing with methods of acquiring knowledge—a dis¬ 
tinction established at the time of the Renaissance, 
when positive methods of knowledge were placed 
upon an independent basis, chiefly by being set 
free from the assumption that the perception of 
immaterial entities was necessary to constitute the 
act of thinking. Secondly, the origin of concepts 
or universale was traced to acts of attending to 
perceptual data for the purpose of harmonising 
them with their perceptual context, without, how¬ 
ever, involving the necessity that this purpose 
should be recognised as a purpose at the time of 
entertaining it. Thirdly, the psychology of the 
subject was more fully entered on. Oonoeptlon 
was held to belong to voluntary, as opposed to 
spontaneous, redintegration, or association of ideas, 
both divisions depending upon physiological pro¬ 
cesses as their proximate condition. In conclusion, 
a brief statement was given of Mr. Romanes’s doc¬ 
trine of Reoepts, as set forth in his Mental Evolu¬ 
tion in Man, and the doctrine welcomed as a 
valuable contribution to psychological knowledge 
in its historical or evolutionary department.—Dis¬ 
cussion followed. 


FINE ART. 

THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 
n. 

Fab more open to discussion, and indeed to 
doubt, than the Spanish pictures is the series 
of portraits whioh appear here under the name 
of Rembrandt, and most of whioh have, up to the 
present time, been accepted as genuine examples 
of the master himself, even by those most recent 
authorities on Dutch art, and on Rembrandt in 
particular, who are least unwilling to rap the 


knuokles of their predecessors in the same fields 
I of inquiry. The whole question is one of the 
widest and most difficult in the critical history 
of art, seeing that even Rubens himself hardly 
boasted such a following of able pupils, imita¬ 
tors, and oopyists, as did the great master of 
Leyden and Amsterdam, almost from the time 
of his arrival in the latter city to the latest 
years of his poverty and comparative solitude, 
and especially in the brilliant period when, 
still in the flush of youth, he acquired an early 
maturity of talent. A Sam Fabritius, a 
Backer, a Bol, a Flinok, and again an Eeckhout, 
a Bernard Fabritius, a Nicholas Maes, a Salo¬ 
mon de Koninbk, an Aart de Gelder, have each, 
at a certain stage of their practice, imitated one 
or more speoial phases of their great master’s 
style and mode of conception, with the result 
that their best paintings are not always easily 
distinguishable from the less genial among the 
performances of the chef d’tcole ; while to 
classify the school productions of the Rembrandt 
atelier and entourage, even when recognised as 
such, is often a still more difficult task. 

Among the undoubted works of the master 
here shown, the two finest are portraits of him¬ 
self at different stages of his career—the one 
showinghimin the exuberanceof early manhood, 
the other in the melancholy abandonment of 
premature old age. Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale’s 
powerful and brilliant “Portrait of the 
Painter,” although it is not signed or dated, 
must, judging from considerations of style, and 
from the fresh and jocund mien of the self- 
portrayed artist, have been painted between 
1635 and 1640. It is, if my memory serves me 
rightly, the example formerly in the Hamilton 
Palace collection; or, at any rate, bears a dose 
resemblance to it. In fine preservation, it is 
singularly remarkable for breadth and precision 
of handling and powerful relief, ana no less 
for the brilliancy of the flesh-painting and the 
subdued splendour of the sombre colours 
furnished by the dress. Still more remarkable 
is Lord Ashburton’s “ Portrait of the Painter,” 
a full-face study, showing Rembrandt in the 
neglected costume of his later years, with 
tangled mane of grey hair, and that general 
aspect of ill-health and premature age with 
whioh we are familiar. This portrait laoks the 
element of inexpressible pathos whioh the great 
master has so often found the way to infuse 
into the simple self-presentments of his later 
time ; but it is incomparably fine in execution, 
and so perfectly preserved in every touch that 
even among Rembrandt’s own works it has, in 
this respeot, but few rivals. The “ Old Man,” 
contributed by Mr. G. 0. W. Fitzwilliam, iB 
one of those studies of Jewish type and 
costume which are so familiar to the student of 
the Amsterdam school in its Rembrandtesque 
phase. It is, however, unquestionably not by 
the master himself. The name of Eeckhout 
first presents itself in connexion with it, but a 
certain dryness and hardness of texture and 
precision of outline point rather to the in 
England little known Salomon de Eoninok. 
Lord Ashburton’s “ Lieven Willemsz Van Cop- 
penol” agrees in size (14 in. by 12) and in de¬ 
sign with the famous etohed portrait of the oalli- 
graphist, executed in 1661. The present piece 
cannot well have been executed, as Dr. Bode 
appears to think, as late aa the date of etching; 
the technique being by no means that of the 
master’s latest years. The oonjecture that it 
must have been painted about 1650 is much 
nearer the truth. The execution of the little 
piece is singularly firm and brilliant, and its 
preservation perfect; but the physiognomy of 
the sitter is not very decisively presented. From 
the Bath House collection come also the two 
pendants, “ Portrait of a Man ” and “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” both signed and dated 1641, show¬ 
ing respectively the three-quarter figures of a 
young gentleman in a black steeple-crowned hat, 
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black dress, and wide laoe-trimmed collar, and 
of his spouse, in the usual sober wearing 
which distinguishes the Dutch lady of Amster¬ 
dam when she is not in gala attire. The male 
portrait is, in its present state, singularly dis¬ 
appointing as a whole, notwithstanding the skil¬ 
ful execution of the sombre costume—the head 
being unusually empty in modelling, vacuous 
and inexpressive. A muoh better impression 
is made by the portrait of the lady, though 
even this is not so searching or so masterly in 
its breadth of execution as some other works of 
the same period. The true golden glow of 
Rembrandt is concentrated on the face and 
upper part of the figure, which has an aspect of 
self-oonoentrated inner life and thought such as 
none of the master’s following succeeded in 
simulating in the same degree. A problem of 
unusual difficulty is provided by the “ Portrait 
of an Old Lady,” lent by the Bari of Yar¬ 
borough—a work belonging apparently to the 
period of about 1636. The head is so skilfully 
and delicately modelled—though it is far 
from equalling in mastery the so-oalled “ Rem¬ 
brandt’s Mother ” of 1634 in the National 
Gallery - it reveals a conception of so much 
pathos and sincerity that it would be difficult 
to deny the correctness of the ascription to the 
master himself. On the other hand, the black 
fur-trimmed dress is so scperfioiallyand lightly 
painted in, with so little indication of the form 
beneath, that the surmise inevitably presents 
itself that the piece was terminated by a 
pupil. It is neoessary again to strike off the 
list of Rembrandt’s works—and that without 
any hesitation—Lord Ashburton’s oval panel 
entitled “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” in which 
is depicted a personage of some station, in a 
rich black satin dress, wide-falling ruff, and 
overhanging black hat. This, with its over¬ 
smoothness of execution and its absence of true 
characterisation, suggests rather a mere outside 
imitator than a painter of the sohool or the 
immediate circle of Rembrandt. Yet, again, 
even though the reproach of ioonoolaam be 
incurred, it must be pointed out that the large 
“Portrait of a Man” (which also comes from 
the Bath House collection)—an elderly 
burgher of vigorous aspect, with square head 
and dose-cropped grey hair, seated in an arm¬ 
chair—cannot well be from the brush of the 
master himself; though, even in its injured 
state, it is very remarkable for vitality and true 
characterisation as well as for well-controlled 
energy of execution. It suggests somewhat the 
admirable “Old Woman” (bearing date 1654), 
which was three years ago acquired for the 
Brussels Gallery at a very high price as a 
Rembrandt, but which specialists have recently 
taken from him in order to give it, with the 
companion portrait—contributed by its owner, 
Baron Oppenheim of Cologne, to the Brussels 
Loan Exhibition of 1887—to a Rembrandtist 
of unusual strength and individuality, who 
at present remains anonymous. To Rem¬ 
brandt must be left the splendid, though by 
no means uninjured, portrait from the same 
rioh oolleotion, which has been called 
“ Cornelius Jansenius.” The fitful lighting of 
the face is more than usually impressive, while 
the black tones of the dress and hat, relieved 
on a ground of comparative lightness, are of 
extraordinary strength. The individuality of 
the personage remains, on the other hand, 
somewhat obscured. It is difficult to recognise 
in the technical style of the picture the manner 
which would be indicated by the date—“Rem¬ 
brandt f. 1661 ’’—which, according to the cata¬ 
logue, it bears. It is this particular phase of 
Rembrandt’s practice, with its colouring rather 
blafard and achromatic than golden, to which 
some of the works of Bernard Fabritius most 
nearly approach; while in others that painter 
affects harmonies of a muoh more pronounoed 
and vivid character. 


The Second Gallery contains two unusually 
fine examples of the art of Nicholas Maes—on 
the whole, the most gifted of Rembrandt’s 
imitators, because his strong artistic individu¬ 
ality enabled him to assimilate what he took 
from his master, and to reproduce it stamped 
with the impress of his own creative power. 
The more striking—but, unfortunately, the less 
well-preserved—of the two pictures in question 
is an “ Interior,” contributed by Mr. S. 8. 
Joseph, showing a bare room, the Rem- 
brandtesque illumination of which is concen¬ 
trated on the group in the foreground, consist¬ 
ing of a woman nursing a child. This, with its 
brilliant reds, and the lurid splendour of the 
general effect, is extremely characteristic of the 
painter, who here succeeds, without any sacri¬ 
fice of naturalism, in lending a real dignity and 
significance to a motive in itself commonplace 
and of slight import More sober in harmony, 
and, if anything, still broader in execution, is 
Lord Ashburton’s “Woman Sewing,” by the 
same master—a work in perfect preservation, 
whioh, in its subtle treatment of indoor light, 
almost bears comparison with the masterpieces 
of Pieter de Hooch and Yermeer of Delft. 
There are few finer Teniers to be seen than 
" The Seven Acts of Mercy,” from Bath House. 
It has all the crispness of touch and silveriness 
of tone peculiar to the finer examples, while 
the seven “Aots” are fused into a single 
ensemble with an apparent absence of effort 
whioh conceals the real difficulty of the task. 
Moreover, there is here a shade less of that 
aggravating perfunctoriness with whioh the 
consummately skilful Fleming usually works, 
limiting his observation of men and things 
within the narrowest bounds, and confining him¬ 
self to the almost meohanioal repetition of a few 
well-worn types. Very rarely have there been 
seen together so many exquisite specimens of 
that subtlest and truest of ohiaroscurists, 
Adrian van Ostade, as are assembled in the 
Second Gallery. Among the very finest of 
these is Lord Ashburton’s “ Woman and Child,” 
dated 1667, showing the half-figure of a 
woman who stands in the doorway of a 
house holding a ohild, the face of the former 
being astonishingly well-modelled in trans¬ 
parent shadow. Hardly less fine is the “ In¬ 
terior ” (111) from the same collection—a pieoe 
whioh in silveriness of tone and naturalness of 
chiaroscuro approaches the famous “ Alchemist 
of the Salon Carre,” while it exceeds in beauty 
the larger “Interior” by the same painter, 
lent to this exhibition by her Majesty the 
Queen from Buckingham Palace. On the 
other hand, the “Dutch Tavern,’’ contributed 
by the Rev. W. C. Randolph, although it bears 
a signature and the date 1652, has all the 
appearance of being a pastiche executed by 
Ostade’s pupil and imitator, Cornelius Dusart. 
The master’s greatest pupil, the genial but un¬ 
equal Jan Steen, appears at his very best in 
Lord Ashburton’s small canvas, “ The 
Carouse,” a soene of the usual type, but 
painted with a skill and care altogether ex¬ 
ceptional, and lighted with consummate art. 
At least one of the Terborohs here—“ The 
Music Lesson”—is of exquisite quality, and 
worthy to rank with the typical “Conversa¬ 
tions” of the Louvre, the National Gallery, 
and Oassel; although it serves up once more 
those three or four human properties whioh 
the painter loved to combine in so many 
different variations. Especially do we greet 
once again—not without pleasure—the blonde 
musical lady whose white satin dress and 
lemon-coloured jacket are one of the most 
familiar objeots in Terborch’s pictures. Very 
inferior to this iu all respeots, and greatly 
wanting in that finesse of colour and execution 
whioh is the artist’s chief charm, is Mr. Arthur 
James’s “ Officer writing a Despatch.” A far 
less exquisite oolourist than Terborob, but 


perhaps in some respects more of an artist, and 
certainly a keener student of human nature, 
was Gabriel Metsu, different phases of whose 
art are represented here by three examples. 
Of these the most characteristic is perhaps 
Lord Ashburton’s “ A Lady drawing ”—in 
whioh the model appears dothed in a dress 
and jacket, furnishing two shades of the 
painter's favourite red—a colour whioh his 
overmastering love of hot tints, here shown 
in the woodwork and surroundings of his 
interior, prevents him from duly harmonising 
or relieving. Among all these Dntoh works, 
the limited subjects of whioh are all too familiar 
to us, the little “ Portrait of a Lady,” by the 
Flemish painter Gonzales Coques, with its un¬ 
affected seriousness and its penetrating per¬ 
ception of character, comes as a decided relief. 
It would be unfair not to reoord the presence 
of two very perfect specimens of a not very 
sympathetic, though, in his way, a consummate 
painter, Adrian van de Velde. Both are 
from the Bath House collection, the one oalled 
“Cattle” being an admirably finished and 
delicate landscape with cattle and sheep, signed 
and dated 1661; while the “ Haymakers ” 
shows, together with the usual skill and finish, 
an amiable animation unusual in the master's 
work, combined with a close observation of 
rustic manners suoh as we find more generally 
in Karel Dujardin and in the roadside soenes 
of Philip Wouwerman. There oan be few, if 
any, more beautiful Cuyps in existence than 
the Earl of Yarborough’s perfectly preserved 
“Soene on the Ice,” in whioh the crystal 
purity of a frosty atmosphere envelops and 
yet reveals with extraordinary dearness a frozen 
river with figures skating and walking, and iu 
the nearer distance a huge ruined tower re¬ 
flected, as in a slightly blurred mirror, in the 
ice of the foreground. A true Cuyp-like sun¬ 
lit sky, whose tones betoken already that 
evening is not far off, adds its magpie to the 
scene. A contrast to this in all respeots is Jan 
van de Capelle’8 hardly less exquisite “ Sea- 
piece,” whose pearly greyness of general tone 
and moisture of atmosphere cause it to stand 
out in strong contrast to its surroundings. Its 
sky, overcharged with threatening rain-clouds, 
soon to dissolve into rain, is a fine specimen of 
the type in whioh this greatest of Dutch marine 
painters specially delights. The landscapes of 
Jan Both and even of Nicholas Berohem, with 
all their charm of skilful laying-out and har¬ 
monious silhouette, appear by contrast with 
the thoroughly national masterpieces which 
we have just described thin, poor, and a little 
wanting in conviction. It is not always that 
the nostalgic du Stid, which has so constantly 
been a malady of Northern artists, has had 
such happy results as in the case of the 
thoroughly Romanised Frankforter, Adam 
Elzheimer, or in that of the greatest of all 
Italian landscape painters, the Lorrainer, 
Claude Gellde. 

Claude Phillips. 


With reference to Lord Ashburton’s 
magnificent portrait of “John, Count of 
Nassau DUlenbourg,” the asoription of which 
to Yandyck I strongly called into question in 
my first notice of the Old Masters (Academy, 
January 11), it has been stated elsewhere that 
a grisaille, reduoed from this very portrait 
by Vandyck himself for Paul Pontius, is in 
the Munich Pinakothek; that Pontius en¬ 
graved the picture from this reduction for the 
famous Iconograpliie; and that there are further 
derived from the same original, now at Bur¬ 
lington House, the large print (in an oval) 
by Suiderhoef, after a drawing by 8outman, 
and another print (in an oval) by L. Yosterman, 
all of these being from an original or originals 
expressly ascribed to Vandyck by engravers 
who were his contemporaries. 
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The fact it, that the grisaille and prints above 
mentioned unquestionably have reference to 
an original by Vandyck ; but that this original 
must differ absolutely, and in almost every par¬ 
ticular, from Lord Ashburton’s picture. In the 
engraving by Paul Pontius—upon which are 
more or lees based the subsequent reproductions 
—the personage represented is bolder, and 
carries hit heatd in altogether different fashion. 
He west* a broad lace collar in lieu of the 
simple linen one of the Bath House picture, 
and a full suit of plain armour, over which 
bangs the collar of the Golden Fleeoe ; whereas 
in the work now exhibited the half-armour is 
elaborately engraved, and worn over a gaily 
adorned buff jerkin, the Golden Fleece being 
absent. Finally, the marshal’s baton is held 
in different fashion in the two portraits, the 
attitude, and indeed the general conception, of 
the personage in each being easily distinguish¬ 
able. A cursory examination of the engrav¬ 
ings above cited—whioh are to be found in the 
Print Boom of the British Museum—will 
clearly establish the facts now brought for¬ 
ward. 

Lord Ashburton’s picture is of such command¬ 
ing merit that it can only gain by a full and 
open discussion of its origin and technical 
qualities. 

0. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RONIC STONES IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Scarborough: Jon. SO, 1890. 

The Gentleman's Magazine tor 1798, p. 749, 
contains a plate showing a Bunic stone from 
the Isle of Man. If Bunic students have over¬ 
looked the reference it may be useful. 

_ H. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Ernest Albert Waterlow has been 
elected an Associate of the Boyal Academy. 

The exhibitions to open next week indude a 
collection of drawings of Cambridge and the 
Biviera, by Mr. John Fulleylove, at the Fine 
Art Sodety’sin New Bond-street; and a series 
of “ Cathedral Towns and Picturesque Places 
in Germany and Italy,” painted by Mr. Edward 
H: BeaTne during 1888 and 1889, at Mr. 
McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket. 

Mr. G. Aitohison, as professor of architec¬ 
ture at the Boyal Academy, will begin next 
Week a course of six lectures on “ Boman 
Architecture,” with special reference to private 
bouses and palaces. 

A collection of vases, jewellery, and other 
objects, selected from those which were found 
at Poli tis Chrysochou in the oourse of the 
excavations carried out last winter by Mr. 
Mtmro and Mr. Tubbs, on behalf of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund, is now on exhibition 
in tbe Etruscan Saloon at the British Museum. 

We have received The Year's Art for 1890 
(Virtue), which now, after a life of eleven years, 
more than ever deserves its sub-title of “ a con¬ 
cise epitome of all matters relating to the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture.” The 
energetic editor, Mr. Marcus B. Huish, adds 
some new features with every issue. On this 
ocoaaion we have portraits of the members of 
the Boyal Society of Painters in Water-Colours; 
and a list of birthdays of more than three 
hundred artists and notable people connected 
with art. We would especially praise: the pains 
that have been taken to make the volume useful 
for consultation, by means of a full index and 
also cross-references in the text. And, further, it 
is not unworthy of notice that the editor cordially 
acknowledges the assistance he has received 
from others in the compilation of the work. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The performance of ‘‘The TamiDg of the 
Shrew,” which Mr. Benson appointed for 
Thursday night, is not likely under any cir¬ 
cumstances to be repeated many times ; and 
four representations a week will still be given 
of the engaging and thoughtfully contrived 
spectacle of “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Mr. Wykdham having decided that the 
late Mr. Albery’s “ Forgiven ” is not to be 
revived at present, “ Caste will give place im¬ 
mediately to “ Cyril’s Snooess”—perhaps the 
most smartly written and, what is more, the 
most ingeniously considered, of the late Mr. 
Byron’s comedies. Mr. David James, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, and Miss Olga Brandon—the 
young actress whose performance in "Caste” 
has been considered so noticeable—will be the 
chief exponents of the drama in this revival. 

Preparations are fairly advanced, we hear, 
for the St. James’s Theatre performances of 
“ As Tou Like It,” Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
directing the scenic effects, and a promising 
oa9t having been got together in support of 
Mrs. Langtry. Mr. Charles Sugden is to play 
Touchstone; Mr. Lawrence Cautley, Orlando ; 
Miss Beatrice Lamb, Phoebe ; and Miss Marion 
Lee, Audrey—the part in which, by-the-by, 
she made, under the Kendal management, her 
first appearance in London. 

Mark Twain’s Prince and Pauper is to be 
dramatised by Mrs. Oaoar Beringer, by arrange¬ 
ment with the publishers of the story—Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. It is, of course, intended 
that the dual role shall fall to the lot of Miss 
Vera Beringer, whose admirable performances 
of the little Lord Fauutleroy have now come 
to an end. 

Without going quite so far as to say that there 
could not be any question as to the capacity 
of Mrs. Bancroft for taking command of the 
Channel Fleet, we may oertainly express our 
conviction that her attainment of the modest aims 
which the English playwright now generally 
sets himself to realise is by no means a 
matter of doubt. We do not, of course, mean 
that anybody has any particular right to 
expeot that Mrs. Bancroft’s performances in an 
art not her own—the art of writing—shall 
result in the bestowal upon the stage of a work 
of literary individuality ; but neatness of con¬ 
struction and brightness are without doubt to 
be looked for in that "Biverside Story” 
which Mrs. Bancroft—seeking for fresh worlds 
to conquer—elects to present at St. George’s 
Hall one day next month. This energetic and 
very popular lady will have a good company to 
do justice to her effort on the occasion. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Mr. Sidney Brough, Miss Bose 
Leclercq, Miss Kate Philips, and Miss Annie 
Hughes are among the artists of mark who 
will take part in the proceedings. 

M. Meilhac, who, since the days when he 
collaborated with M. Halfivy in “ Frou-frou,” 
has had a varied career, has now brought out 
at the Theatre Fractals a play of which the 
donnie is very remarkable and the treatment 
seemingly as interesting as the conception. 
Fiction, and especially narrative fiotion, has 
often before now dealt with the problem that 
presents itself when a given character is placed 
under conditions of life not only repugnant but 
wholly inappropriate to it. Mr. William 
Black’s early success, the Daughter of Heth, is 
probably the example that is most familiar to 
the ordinary English reader. M. Meilhao’s 
heroine, Margot, is a charming young orphan, 
who owes everything in life—her education in 
the past, her prosperity in the present, her 
probable corruption in the future—to a woman 


of no principles and of more or less evil life. 
In very dangerous company, which she 
frequents perforoe, she conceives only a dis¬ 
inclination for the kind of existence that would 
be readily offered her. But an aged roui is 
sincerely in love with her; and she falls 
in love with his head-gamekeeper—“ a 
rude, robust, honest man”; and the ourtain 
falls on the aged lover’s acquiescence in this 
state of affairs, and on Margot’s acceptance of. 
“the home, with its family joys and the 
esteem of her own conscience.” What morbid 
twist would have been given to this matter bad 
Ibsen or one of his friends treated it, instead of 
the clear-sighted Frenchman! 


MUSIC. 

MV8I0 NOTES. 

A society was founded last year in Bonn to 
purchase the house in which Beethoven was 
born, and to establish a museum there, similar 
to the one in honour of Mozart at Salzburg. 
Sir G. Grove, one of the honorary members 
of this society, presided over a meeting held at 
the German Athenaeum, Mortimer Street, last 
Saturday afternoon; and he announced that the 
house had been purchased, and was under¬ 
going restoration. He also gave a list of the 
Beethoven treasures already acquired by the 
society, including, among other relios, letters, 
music, and portraits. The Philharmonio Society 
of London have presented Schaller’s bust of 
Beethoven. The special object of the meeting, 
as explained by Herr von Ernsthausen, the 
German Consul, was to make known the objects 
and aims of the Beethoven House Society as 
widely as possible. In connexion with the 
movement, a Beethoven exhibition has been 
planned for this year in Bonn, to which the 
Boyal Library in Berlin will send MSS. and 
instruments formerly belonging to the master. 
Many contributions have also been promised 
by private collectors. Mr. Ludwig, in a short 
speech—in which he proposed that a concert, 
under the directorship of Dr. Joachim, should 
be given in London during tho present season 
for the benefit of the society—pointed out that 
the cause was not specially a German one, 
since Beethoven belonged to the whole musical 
world. 

Herr Stavenhagen made his ddbut at the 
Popular Concerts last Saturday afternoon. His 
solos were Chopin’s Prelude in D fiat and Liszt’s 
Bhapsodie in C sharp minor. Transcriptions 
of Bach’s organ Fugues in A minor and G 
minor by Liszt have been heard at these 
concerts; but this is the first time that one of 
his pieces has found its way into a programme. 
The Bhapsodies are characteristic compositions, 
but scarcely in keeping with the class of music 
associated with this institution. Herr Staven- 
hagen’s rendering of the Prelude was effective, 
though slightly affected. His playing of the 
Bhapsodie was brilliant in the extreme. He 
was encored, and gave Liszt’s transcription of 
Paganini’s Caprice in E. Mr. Norman tialmond, 
a baritone vocalist, sang, with much success, 
songs by Handel and Mr. Hatnish MacCuun. 
Mdme. Nfiruda played with exquisite charm 
and expression SpohFs Adagio in F. The 
programme opened with a Quartet by Mozart, 
and closed with Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio in 
C minor (op. 1, no. 3). On the following 
Monday evening Miss Fanny Davies played 
Chopin’s Ballade in F minor (op. 52) admir¬ 
ably bringing out the now plaintive, the now 
passionate, character of the music. The last 
performance of this piece at these oonoerts 
dates as far back as 1875. Miss Davies also 
joined in the Tema con Variazioni in D of 
Mendelssohn for pianoforte and ’cello (op. 17) 
with Signor Piatti, and took the pianoforte 
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part in Beethoven’s grand Trio in E flat 
(op. 70, no. 2) assisted by Mdme. Neruda and 
Signor Piatti. 

Mb. Daxnrbuther gave his first musical 
evening at Orme Square on Thursday, 
January 16. The programme commenced 
with Dr. O. Y. Stanford’s new pianoforte Trio 
in E flat (op. 37). The opening Allegro is a 
skilfully constructed movement. It is followed 
by a short but effective Allegretto. The third 
movement is headed Tempo m Menuetto. It is 
graceful and pleasing; but an Andante or 
Adagio would have afforded better contrast. 
The Finale appears at first hearing the least 
satisfactory section of the work. Miss Anna 
Williams sang songs by Liszt and Brahms in 
her best manner. Mr. Dannreuther played 
some Chopin solos. The programme concluded 
with Bach's Suite in B minor for flute, strings, 
and piano, with figured bass written out Dy 
Bobext Franz. 

“ Elijah ” was given at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Miss Monteith sang the 
soprano musio in an exceedingly dear and 
intelligent manner. Mdme. Belle Cole was in 
good voice, and her rendering of “O rest in 
the Lord ” was excellent. Miss Sarah Berry, a 
pupil of the Boyal College, made a favourable 
d£but in “ Woe unto them.” Mr. Pieroey gave 
satisfaction; but in his first air the tune was 
somewhat unsteady. Mr. Hensohel sang well, 
but his voice was not in the best order. Mr. 
Baraby conducted as usual, and the choir sang 
splendidly. 

By the death of Franz Laohner, a link con¬ 
necting the far past with the present has been 
broken. Laohner, born in the year 1804, was 
an intimate friend of Franz Sohnbert. In 
1828 the two friends passed several hours 
together only a few weeks before the death of 
the great composer. Laohner was himsdf a pro¬ 
lific composer. He produced eight symphonies. 
Of the sixth, in D, Schumann wrote in high 
terms. Laohner settled at Munich in 1836, 
and by his energy helped to raise the theatre 
orchestra there to the high position which it 
now occupies in Germany. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

System of Harmony. For Teacher and Pupil. 
ByJ.A. Broekhoven. (Novello.) The author 
is teacher of harmony and composition at the 
College of Music in Cincinnati. The arrange¬ 
ment of subjects has been made in conformity 
with Bichter’s well-known Manual of Harmony. 
There are copious examples and practical 
exercises. The examples are of the kind usual 
in text-books; yet all such, after the excellent 
illustrations drawn from the works of the 
great masters given by Mr. Prout in his 
recently published Theory and Practice of 
Harmony, appear dry. Mr. Broekhoven may 
find his book useful as a guide, but it contains 
no novel theory requiring detailed notice. He 
has adopted a few new terms; however, with 
the explanations given, they are easily under¬ 
stood. 

Ye Mariners of England: a Naval Ode for 
Chorus and Orchestra. By Edmondstone 
Duncan. Op. 5. (Stanley Luoas.) This work, 
which is announced for performance at one of 
the concerts of the Glasgow Choral Un-on, 
appears to us one of considerable merit. ‘The 
stirring lines of Campbell’s famous lyric, 
naturally suggested the tune of “ Buie 
Britannia”; and accordingly the composer 
has taken the opening notes as a leading 
theme of which much use is made. The music 
is vigorous, characteristic, and original. Mr. 
Duncan has good knowledge of harmony, and 
some ef his progressions are unusually bold. 


Of his orohestraiion we cannot as yet say any¬ 
thing, but from the vocal score it is evident 
that the orchestra plays an important part. 

Album of. Twelve Songs. By Fred. H. Cowen. 
(Joseph Williams.) In this new collection the 
composer gives fresh proof of his skill in 
inventing pleasing melodies, and in writing 
accompaniments which, after the manner of 
the great song-writers of Germany, reflect and 
intensify the meaning of the words. Mr. 
Cowen has selected poems by modern authors. 
We find, among others, the names of Mrs. 
Browning, Christina Bossetti, and Barry Corn¬ 
wall. Of the twelve numbers, “ Song for 
Twilight,” “ An Idle Poet,” and “ 1 think on 
thee in the night,” appear to us most refined 
and expressive. 

Seven Pieces. For Pianoforte. By Gustave 
Ernest. (Woolhouse.) This collection of short 
tone-poems deserves special praise. One can 
trace the influence of Schumann and Dvorak, 
bat the pieces may fairly be called original. 
The harmonic colouring is clever and effective. 
No. 4, “The Gipsy’s Song," and No. 7, 
“ Evening Song,” are, to our thinking, the most 
striking. 

Swett Marjorie, by Aigrette (Woolhouse), is a 
bright valse with a portrait title-page. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sow, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzibs ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason 
& Sow, 40, Sackville-street; in Man- 
Chesteb of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days 
after date of publication, in New Yobk, 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s. Sows. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

XJL A. & B. Gatti, 8 ol« Proprietor! end lCeneien. 

Every Evening, at 8, __ 

LONDON DAT BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Hewn. Marla*, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing¬ 
don. Be Hoar, Wilfred, Russell, Beat, to. ; Meedamee A. Murray, M. Borke, 

K. Jesses, C. Billot, and Clara Jecka. __. 

Preceded, at 7.1ft, by POLLY'S VENTURE. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

Er1r7 KT * thl ? , H*E FreLD OP THE CLOTH OP GOLD. 

Mem. Cberaller. Taplcy, Sinclair, Capel, Grattan, Warde, Shone, and 
Creea; Meedamee Llndon, Byron, Bvriyn, Polak, Grnhn, Daviw, Kill*. 

"frlVlS, LA ROSE D’AUVBRGNE. 

At 7.30, IN THE EXPRESS. 

At *.30, BELLES OF THE VILLAGE. 


QOMEDY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 

Meaara. Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Bonclcaalt, E. Dagnall, 
Wiliams, Bearno, and C. H. Hawtrey t Meedamee Roee Baker, Goldney, 
Bobertaon. Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Logg, Bouoieault, to.; Miae Rickard*, Ac. 



D rury lane theatre. 

Leeaee and Manager, Ur. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


THIS DAT, at 1.30 and 7.1ft, 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


gaiety 

Every evening, a t 8, 

RUt BLAH AN 


THEATRE. 


BUT BLAH AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Ifeeen. Fred Lea lie, Fred Storey, and Dalton 8omele; Meedamee Ellon 
arren, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Varner, Blanoh Maaeey, and 


R I C 


THTCRN! IS 

No Nourishment in Tea or Ooffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

VAN HOLTTEN'S 

which 

UTILI3E8 IN THE HIGHE8T POS8IBLE DEGREE 

All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


Parma, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Varner, Blanoh Maaeey, and 
Letty Lind. ____ 

G arrick theatre. 

Leeaee and Manager, Mr. JOH» HAU. 

Bvevy Evening, at 8, LA TOSCA, 

a play In fire ecu, by VicTOHlEN 8AXDOU, adapted Into KogUah by F. C. 
GaOTZ and UU1T HAMILTON. 

FLORIA TOSCA - - . - Mr*. BERNARD-BEERE. 

THE BARON SCARPIA - Mr. J. FORBES ROBERTSON. 


G lobe theatre. 

Sole Leeaee and Manager, Mr. F. R. Bur box. 

F. R. BENSON’S 8HAKE8PBBIAN COMPANY every Evening, at 8, 
Thursday* and Fildaya exeepted. In Shakeepeare’e Fairy Comedy, with 
the Meodelasohn Incidental Marie, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Door* open 7.30 ; Overt are, 7.4ft. Box oflloe open 10.0 to 6.0. Acting 
lUnegrr, Mr. H. JALLAND. Nofeee. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and Wednesday, until farther notice. 
Door* open at *, oommeaee 2.30. Overture, *. lft. Children half-price to 
Stall* and Drew Cirel# to Matlo6w. 

C l LOBE THEATRE.—EveryTHTJRSDAY 

A end FRIDAY EVENING, at 8, until further uotioe, will be presented, 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY, 

“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bekmohm-Trek, 

Every evening, at8JO, A MAN’S SHADOW. 

Meeare. Tree, Fernanda*, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robaon, Allan, Har¬ 
grea v e s Tapping, Gurney, and Harwood ; Meedamee Tree, Minnie Terry, 
ftorreya, and Jolla Nellaon. 

Preceded, at 7.4ft, by GOOD FOR NOTHING, 

Mies No-reys. 


QH APTE8BURY THEATRE. 

Means. E. 8. WnxasD and Jour LAST, Lessees and Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE MIDDLEMAN. 

Me s s rs. Willard, Mackintosh, B. W. Garden, H. Cane, H. V. Esmond, 
Ivan WalaoD, C. Crofton, W. R. Blatchley, R. Keith: Meedamee M. 
Milleri, A. nugbrn, E. H. Brooke, A. Verity, St. Auge, B. Moore, ho. 

g T R A N D T H EAT RF.. 

Every Ever log, at 8.40, the funniest farcical oomedy hi London, 

OUB FLAT. 

Pr»ceded, at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS, _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

v Sol# Lessee *nd Manager, Mr. THOMAS THOKirg. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Meaarf. Fred Thorne, Tbalberg, Cyril Maude, Frank GUlmors, J. 8. 
Bbtbe, F. Grove, Oswald Yorks, C. H«roury, Wheatmau, J. Horton, 
lrijib. and John Maclean ; Meedamee Mary Collette, Corallo Owen, L 
Brjsr, Hanbury, and Winifred Emery. 


I A G A R A 


GOLD PEN, 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Antl-oorrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete • - It- 

Or, with Mordan’s Beat Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete ...... 6B. 6d. 

Engine-turned Pattern, oomplete - • ■ - 0S. 6d. 

Fluted Pattern, Teleecopio ..... 10* 6d. 

Other Patternt <» great variety. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Soreness and Dryneee, tiokllngand 
iPTTDOAT irritation, lnduolng cough. and 

taftUat affecting the voioe. For these 

symptoms us e E PPB’8 0LY- 
TD PTT A mTAw OERXNIS JUJUBES. In contact 
InniXallUn with the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the sot of snok- 
(Aim ing, the Qlyoerlne in these agree¬ 

able confections beoomee actively 


COUGH. 


Ul*| HUO SU 

Able conlectiona becomes actively 
healing. In boxes, 7jd.; tins, 
is. lid ; labelled ••JAMES EPP^ 
& OO., Homoeopathio Chemists.” 


HEAT R E. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

MOB DEB'S HI BE SYSTEM 

The trlfinal beet, and most liberal. Salts all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufk otnrer, from A10 to 410,000 
Cash priest. Ho extra oharge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOBDSB. 

148, *49, tftO, Tottenham-eourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Timet says: ** Mr. Rowell’s aim Is to eradloate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment Is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes dow not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (118 pages), with Recipe and Note# how to pleasantly and 
rapidly ours obesity (average redaction in first week is 81b.), post free, 
Eight 8tamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bedfbrd-square, London, W.C. 


P KENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19. LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Established 178*. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Low Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER AIT,000,000. 


To H.R.H. the PBIN0B of WALE8. 


gRAND A CO.’8 A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 

JL Atoo 

jgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TELA, 


'pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, aad other 


gPECIALTIES tor INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

BOLB ADDBE88— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 


J—a Bole Proprietor and Manager, Hexkt J. Leslie. 

This evening, at 8.30. THE BED HUSSAR. 

At 7.40, WARRANTED BURGLAR-PROOF. 

P^rTn CESS’S THEATRE 

Every Evening, at 7.46, MASTER AND MAN. 

Meeare Henry Neville, J. H. Barn*!, Robert Pateman. Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, E. W. Gardiner, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalsiell, E. 
Uayenr, B. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, fro.; Mesdamw Bella Pateman, 
Krany Brough, — Huntly, See. 


FISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


r D V^O Lancet— 1 “Pure and very soluble.” 

I" K Y ^ Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

1 11 1 w for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

SirC. A. Cameron— “I have never ft H fl H A 

President Royal College of t-ii 3t0<I OOCOa ■■II ■■II A 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I lii£6 SO W W 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


LONDON. 


Admission Is. 10 to 10.—York-street, Westminster (St Jamw’s-park 
fiutlea). 0eeond year. Nearly one million visitor*. 


GOGOA 
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Google 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


I.—ENGLAND. 


IV.—ITALY. 


iThe Studonts’ Hume: a History of Eogtenfl 

from the Earliest Times, to 1878. Thorough’ Revised. 
By the late Prof. J. 8. BREWER. 7a. Od. Or in Three 
Parts, 2a, 3d. each. I. B.C. 65-A.D. 1483. II. A.D. 1485- 
1388. III. 1088-1878. 

+Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of 

England, down to 1887. 3s. 0 d. 

tPrimary History of Britain for Junior 

Classes. A New and thOrohghty Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. 

{Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 

down to 1880. 8s. 6d. 

{Little Arthur’s History of England. 

down to 1878. la 6d. 


Student’s Constitutional History of 

England. ^Henry VII.-George IL By HENRY HAL- 

Students' English Church History. 3vols. 

7s. 6d. each. I. 596-1609. II. 1509 1717. in. 1717-1884. 
By Canon PERRY. 


Students’ English Lan 

and Growth. By GEORGE MA 


giugeMts Origin 


Students’ English Literature. With 

Biographies. By T. B. SHAW. 7s. 6d. 


Students’ Specimens of English Litera¬ 
ture. ByT. B. SHAW. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Manual of English Literature, 

with Lives of our Chief Writers. 3s. Od. 


Smaller Specimens of English Liters* 

turo. 3s. Od. 


DR. WM. SUITE'S ENGLISH COURSE. 
•English Grammar. With Exercises. 3a 6d. 


•Primary English Grammar. WithExer- 

cises and Questions. Is. 


Modern Geography. 6a. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2 s. 6d. 

English Composition. With Illustrations 
and Exercises. 8s. 6d. 

A Beadable English Dictionary. Ety¬ 
mologically arranged. By DAVID MILNE, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 8d. [./tut tut. 


II.—FRANCE. 

i Student’s History of France, to 1873* 

7s. 6d. 

*.* 8eo also “ Students' History of Modern History,” below. 

{Mrs. Markham's History of Franoe, 

down to 1878. 8s 6d. 

{Little Arthur’s History of Franoe to the 

Fall of the Second Empire. 2s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA. 

•Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
Materials for Conversation, Ac. 3s. 6d. 

•Part II. A French Heading Book; with 
Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

•Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 

Introduction by M. LITTEE. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


III.—GERMANY AND ITALY. 

StUdenta’ Modern Europe. From the Fall 

of Constantinople to tho Treaty of Berlin. By B. 
LODGE, M. A. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ History of Europe during the 

Middle Ages. By HENRY HALLAM. 7s. Od. 

{Mrs. Markham’s History of Germany, 

to 1880. 8a. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH'S GERMAN COURSE. 
GBBMAN PBINCIPIA. 

•Fart I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
Materials for Conversation, Ac. 3s. 6d. 

•Part 11. A Gei man Heading Book; with a 
Dictionary. 3s. 8d. 

Practical German Grammar. For Advanced 

Students. 3s. Gd. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PBINeiPJA. 

•P»t' I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vo'ca- 

bdhSHes. Ss. 3d. 

•Part II. An Italian Beading Book. 3s. 6d. 

V.—ROME. 

•Students'* History df Borne, io the Estab- 

lishment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 7s. 6d. 
{Students’ Gibbon: The Decline and Fall 
op the Rohan Empire. 7s. ad. 
tSmtoller History of Borne, to the Estab¬ 
lishment of the Empire. 3s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH'S DA TIN COURSE. 
Young Beginners' First and Second Latin Books. 
Introduction to Principia Latina. 2s. each. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA. 

•Part I. OontaMng Grammar, Delectus, 

Exercises, and Vocabularies. 8s. 6d. 

•Part II. A First Beadirg Book. 3a. 6d. 
•Part III. A Firtt Verse Book. 3s. 6d, 
*Fart IV. Lathi Prose Composition. 3e. 6d. 
•Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 

Translation into Prose. 3a, 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a 

Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with 
the Verbs. By T. D. HALL. New Edition. 2s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. For the Higher 

Forms. Gs. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and 

Lower Forms. 3s. 0<L 

Latm-Engliah Vocabulary , to Phmdrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar's Gallic War. Ss.6d. 
Tacitus. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Oxenham’a Latin Elegiacs. With Hull s of 

Composition. 8s. 6d. 

VI.—ETON COLLEGE LATIN 
SERIES. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 

Now Work. Just out, By F. H. RAWLINS, M.A., and* 
W. R. INGB, MiA. 38. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar- 

By A. C. AINGER, M.A , and H. G. WINTLB, M.A. 
3s. Od. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 

Abridged from the above Work. 2i. 

•A First Latin Fxeroise Book. Adapted 

to the above Grammar. 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selections 

from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. WINTLE. 
2s. 6d. 

tThe Jfton Horace. The Odes, Erodes, and 

Carmen S.KCVLARK. With Notes by F. W. CORNISH. 
Msps. 0s. 

YII.—LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

A Smaller Latin-Euglich Diotionary. 

With Proper Names. A New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition. By Dr. WM. SMITH and Prof. T. D. HALL, 
M A. 7s. 6d. The Etymological portion by Dr. INGRAM. 

A smaller EngUth-Latia Dictionary. 

7s. 6d. 

A complete Latin-English Diotionary. 

With Tables of tho Calendar, Measures. Weights, aud 
Moneys, Proper Names, <fcc. Cheaper Edition. 16a. 

A Coptovta and Critical English-Latin 

Dictionary. From Original Sources. Cheaper Edition. 
16s. 

VIII.—ANCIENT HISTORY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. 

{Stndenta’ Ancient History, to the Coe- 

quests of Alexander tho Great. By PHILIP SMITH. 
7a. Od. 

{Smaller Ancient History, to the Conquests 

of Alexander the Great. 3s. Gd. 

{Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools 

and Young Persons. 3s. 3d. 


IX.—GREECE. 

^Students’ History of Greece, it. 6d. 
tSmaller History olGreece, to the Homan 

Conquest. 8s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GBJSCA. 

•Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. 8s. Gd. 

*Part II. A Beading Bcok. 3s. 6d. 

•Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 

Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Kiddle tad 

Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Grseoa. Comprehend¬ 
ing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabu¬ 
laries, &c. 3s. Od. 

X. —BIBLE AND CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

{Concise Dictionary of the Bible: its 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography, Natural History. Ac. 
21s. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
{Students’ Old Testament History. By 

PHILir SMITH. 7s. Od. 

{Students’ New Testament History. By 

PHILIP SMITH. 7s. 6d. 

{Dr Smith’s Smaller Scripture History. 

Continued down to A,i>. 70. 3s. Gd. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 

FLEMING. 7s. Cd. 

{Students’ Eoole&iestioal History, 2 vole. 

7s. 6d. each. I. A.D. 30-1003. II. 1608-1614. By 
PHILIP SMITH. 

A Short Praotical Hebrew Grammar. 

With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Prof. STANLEY 
LEATHES. 7s. 6d. 

XI. —SCIENCE AND GEO¬ 

GRAPHY. 

The Invisible Powers of Nature: Some 

Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for Y’oung 
Beginners. By E. M. CAILLARD. 6s. 

{Hirkes’s Handbook of Physiology. 

Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER and V. D. HARRIS. 
New Edition. 14s. 

A Diotionary of Plaoe-Names. Giving 

their Derivations. By C. BLACKIE. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 7s. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy. 8s. fld. 

{Lyeli’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 

Revised by Prof. P. MARTIN DUNCAN. 9s. 

•Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. 

ROUSE and A. COCKSHOTT. 3s. 

•Eton Exoroises in Arithmetic. By tho 

Rev. T. DALTON, M.A. Ss. 

{Students’ Ancient Geography. By Canon 

BEVAN. 7s. 8d. 

{Students’ Modern Geography. By Canon 

BEVAN. 7s. Od. r 

tStudents’ Geography of British India. 

By Dr. GEOROE SMITH. 7s. 8d. 

{Dr. Wm Smith’s Smaller Ancient Geo • 

graphy. 3a. Gd. 

Dr. Wm smith’s Smaller Modern Geo- 

graphy. Physical and PoliticaL 2a. Gd. 

XII.—CLASSICAL DIC¬ 
TIONARIES. 

{Classical Dictionary. 18a. 

{smaller Classical Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
{Smaller Diotionary or Greek and Boman 

Antiquities. 7s. Od. 


• Kays to thisr Works may lb obtained dy Auihbnticatbd Tbachbrs on Application to the Publisher. 
t With Maps. t With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. { With Illustrations. 


MR. M URRA Y’S ILL USTRA TED CA TALOGUE, containing full particulars of the above Works, as well as of many other Books suitable for 

SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES, sent by post on application. 
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SAMPSON LO W, MAR ST ON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. By William Black, Author of 

•• a Piinoeaa ot lhule,” •• In Fat Loohaber,” “A Daughter of Hetb,” tea. 8 Tola., crown 8vo, doth, 81a. ML 

KIT and KITTY : a Story of West Middlesex. By R. D. Blackmore, 

a of ‘Lorn* Doone," “ Olam Vaughan,” “ Spriughaven,” •• Grippe the Carrier.” to Third Edition. 8 yds.. crown 8 to, doth, 8le. 8d. 

•* ’Kit and Kitty’ Is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delloacy of sentiment, thoroughly wholreome and pleasing. The book is rather longforthe taste of the 

moment; hut It lswell supplied with varied and ezoltlng inuldenta, and few reoent novels have maintained so high a standard of exoellenoe throughout. —AikeMtum. 

DUCHESS PRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 

” LADY HELL, no. 8 vote.. orown 8vo, dotn, sis. ___ 

IN SATAN’S BONDS: a Story of Love and Crime. By Frederick Eastwood, Author of “ The 

Ohronlde of Sir Harry Earlelelgh, Bart.." “ Calumny,” he. t rols., crown 8vo, Sis. ________ 

IMPORTANT WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

OUB RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, and in many cases Personal, of late 

Distinguished Performers of both Sexes. With some Indd«nt.l Notices of living Actors. By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New'and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8VO, doth, gilt tup, 6s. ...— —-- Lwrsfww*. 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Diggle, M.A., Vicar of Mossley 

HW. Liverpool. Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author of “ Godliness and Manliness,” “True Religion," Ac. j also Eurtor i f Bishop Fraser's Sermons. 1 vpl. demy 
8 voT illnstrated, oioth, Its. ad. [Funrt* Battion tit tlaprut. 

•> Many Important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which oasts a flood of light on every phase of Dr. Fraser’s career in Lwreaehlro..This 

fascinating biography.”—Aoadanl. ___ 

MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S LIFE. By her Son, Charles Edward Stowe. Demy 

8vo, pp. MO, doth extra, top gilt, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations, 15s. 

” It is an extremely Interesting and instructive book.But little or nothing that la here given oould be dispensed with, and the trivia), no leas than the Important 

matters set forth, help to make a striking and what looks like a singularly truthful picture of the life ot a breve woman and a euooeesful author,”— Attmanm. 

THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK. By A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., of the Inner Temple. With 

Introduction by Professor BEELEY. Orown 8vo, 750 pages, doth, Ss. 

“A valuable work ot reference.Contents derived from offlolal sooroes.”—Drily TJairapK 

NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 

JOURNAL of H.H.S. ENTERPRISE on the Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin's Ships 

by BEHRING STRAIT, >840-61. By CaptainBlOHARD GOLLINBON, O.B, R.N., Commander of the Expedition. With a Memoir of his other Berrioer. 
Edited by his Brother, MaJ cry General T. B. OOLLINSON, R.E, Demy 8vo, witho Maps, Portrait, Ao„ doth, 14s. 

AUSTRALIA TWICE TRAVERSED: a Romance of Exploration. By Ernest Giles, Fellow 

and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, London. With 8 Maps and numerous Illustrations, a vols., demy 8ro, doth extra, 80s. 

“ Both an interesting book of travel, and a monument to oourege aadpsenevsrenoe.We oan heartily recommend Mr. Giles's honest narrative of defeat and victory 

loall lovers of Greater Britain.”— Doily lUatnpk. ___ 

NEW ZEALAND for the EMIGRANT, INVALID, and TOURIST: the Result of Nine Years’ 

Expoilence. By JOHN MURRAY MOORE. M.D., F.B.3A Illustrated by 4 Maps, Ac. Orown 8vo, *50pages,doth. 6s. 

WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER. 

NEW EDITIONS NOW BEADY, PRICE 8s. 8d. EACH. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; including Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central 

Africa, and Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. With numerous Map* and Illustrations. Orown 8vo, doth extra, 7a. 8<L, and 3s. Sd. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; or, Sources of the Nile around the Great Lakes Victoria 

and Tanganyika, and down the Oongo to the Atlantic Ocean. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Orown gvo, doth, Its. Sd., and Is. sd. 

THE STORY of EMIN’S RESCUE, as told in STANLEY’S LETTERS. Published by Mr. 

Stanley’s pei mission. Edited by J. 800IT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Sodety. With a Map of the Route from the Oongo to the 
Coast. Orown xro. hoards, is. 

General Visconnt WOLSELEY, K.P., &c., writes on The STANDING ARMY of GREAT BRITAIN 

(with Illustrations by R. Oaton Woodville) in the FEBRUARY NUMBER of HAEPJUR’8 MAOAZIJNB. *° be obtained of all Booksellers and 
Newsagents, price ONE S H IL LIN G. __ . _ 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON, 8EABLE & BIVINOTON, Limited, St. DunsUn’s House, Fetter-lgne, FU^t-otroet, E.C. 
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notes oe art and Abohasolooy .... 86 
Pemberton’s Memoir of Sothebn, by F. Hawkins 87 

Btaob Notes.88 

Recent Concerts, by J. 8. Shbdlock . . . 88 

Mubio Notbs.89 


fJHEMISTRY.—An Analytical Chemist, 

V-/ Frllow ef tbe Institute of Chemistry, Ito, can RECEIVE a PUPIL 
Into hU Laboratory, where be would be thoroughly trained for I be pro* 
fesslon—No. 871, AOADKMY Office, *7, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


1V EW ATHENAEUM CLUB (Founded 

-1- v 1878).—A limited number of additional MEMBERS can at preeent 

"I a,C “ IA * r ' 

T O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LONG, PtTBUSUBa, 18, Bonverle-street, Fleet-street, London. E.C . 
are prepared to receive and glvo careftil consideration to all MSS- and 
arrange terms tor thoir I UBUOATto*. Messrs. Dtgby ft Long bavo also 
orery oonvaolenoe and ample faculties for the publication of Maoazihks. 
Editorial officers If required. 


TFGYPT EXPLORATION FUND.—Extra 

Volam.l>«i«dl>; onto orthaToiiiinltte.—TWO HIKHOOLYrillC D^DCDT DDA1A/MIM/1 

PAPYRI I. Th. 9 ion Papt.d. (. Syllabary). Bp T. U» GtlfTiT.. F\ O D fc. K 1 bKU VV | M 1 I W VJI ■ 

II. TNI Okoobapbical Parries l*n Almanack). Bp w. M. p, inden. __ 


NOW READS’ AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 

A TRIP THROUGH THE EASTERN CAUCASUS, 

With a Chapter on the Languages of the Country. 

By the Hon. JOHN ABESOROMBY. 

Demy Svo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s. 

Tbe acoount of a six weeks’ excursion In the little-known valleys of Daghestan, and Including an exDloration 
• flic Great Wall of Derbend, and a visit to the "Art Village ” of Kubaohl. 

THE QUESTION OF THE DAY IN AFRICA. 

NYASSALAND: Great Britain’s Case against Portugal. 

[“Brag Is a good dog, bat Hold-fast is a better.”] 

By Rev. HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.8. 

63 BP- demy 8vo, with s Maps, in Wrapper, Is.; per poet Is. td. 

Particularly -well-timed.Ought to be read by all desirous of understanding the situation.”— Tima. 

"A most opportune and telling pamphlet.”—Sunday Tines. 

THE SCIENCE OF METROLOGY; 

Or, NATURAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

A Challenge to the Metrio System. 

By the Hon, B. NOEL, Oapt. Rifle Brigade. 

Demy Svo, doth, with Folding Plate, price as. sd. 

“ A vigorous criticism of the metric system. It puts the Issue plainly and in apopnlar style. The advantages 
of Oapt. Noel’s system are urged with good sense and force, and the argument deserves the attention of all 
ooncemed In the question."— Scotentan. _ 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspcr Strut, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subtcribers) from 

w Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Filends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus leeaen the dost of Carriage 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE XJEFAk.K.'TTvIBISrX. 
aii the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Beduoed Prloe*. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapdde, E.O. 


PETRIE. With Remarks by Profetsor Heihbich Bbuooch. Prion 6a.— 
Published by Maaara. Kegav Paul, Tebbcm, Tsobrbr, k Co. 


•ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-LI WATER-COLOURS. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 8TUDIK8 will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8TB, 6. Pall Mall Kaat. from lb 
till6. Admission la.; Catalogue Gd. 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for reoelving works by 
Candidates la MONDAY, February 17», and the day of Election 
THURSDAY, JOTH. 

Alfred D. Fbiff, Secretary B.W.8. 


B ritish museum, 

BLOOMSBURY. 

ON and-AFTSR the 1ST FEBRUARY, the EXHIBITION GALLERIES of 
thf BRITISH MUSEUM will be OPEN on WKBK-DAV EVENINGS from 
8 to 10 p.m.—via.: t 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS-The Oalleriaa of tba 
Library mad ef Ethnography, Olaaa and Porcelain, Prlnta and Drawing*, 
and Aslatto and Mediaeval Collections. 

TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS—Ths Galleriee of Sculp¬ 
ture and other Antiquities. 

. ■ E- Mauedb Thompson, Principal Librarian. 

British Museum, 17th Jannaiy, 1890. 

rpHK COLQNIAL COLLEGE and TRAIN- 

IKO FARMS, 

Limited, 

HOLLE8LEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS tor COLONIAL LIFE, ftc. 

Under the ansplcee of Agents*Gcnenl for the Colonies, Hoad-Maaten of 
Public Schools, leading Members of the Royal Colonial InaUtota, ho. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLE8LEY BAY. 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, para water. 

MIXED FARMS, 1,800 seres In extent. 

Hone, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding, 

LARGE DAIRY, with modern appliances. 

Smiths', Carpenters'. Wheelwright*', and Saddlers' Workshops, 
Geology. Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Bolldlog Go Detraction, Bor raying, and Ltvrlllng. 

Veterinary Surgery, Ambnlonoe Work, Riding, Swimming, Ac. 

Pro# pectus on applies lien to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


THREE PORTRAITS of ROBERT and MRS. BROWNING arc GIVEN 
Is th. "ART JOURNAL ” far FEBRUARY. <1 UlutrmUou und 
ono Rtchlog. Prloe la. 6d. 

London : J. 8 . Virtue k CO , Ltd., 18, Ivylane, E.G. 


This Day la published, in 1 vol, price 4*. 

T HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR tor ISM. 


TYUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

JL/ being a Supplement to tbe Ualvart Uy Calendar tor 1890. 

Hodoes, Floats, k Co , Dublin. Lobomaks k Co., London. 



Second Edition, price ts. 8d. 

npHE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. A 

JL Popular Eeeay. Foot Plates. By JULIUS ALTHAU8, M.D, 
"Admirably lllaatnteJ. Tba subject Is treated In a masterly manner 
and the book will be wcloomc alike to the surgeon and tbe general reader.' 

Acadtmp. 

Also, by tho Same Author. 

ON FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. Third Edition, with Engravings, 
prloe la. 6d. 

London: Loeomavs k Co , Paternoster-row. 


The vsiions Galleriee have separate Alba ms, easily looked over, and of 
great Interest to lovers of art. Visitors ore welcome to oome and study 
them, and will not be soil el ted to make parch maos. 

For farther particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Foar 
Illustrations, entitled " AUTOTYPE, a DeoorsUve and Educational Art.' 
Free per poet to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 183 pp., free per post for 8d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tbe AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their serrlose to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produoe by the Autotype Prooeoses Book Illustrations of tho 
highest exoellenoe of any subject capablo of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be elted Wyon'i "Great 
Seals ofEngland' 1 ; Dr. Crookabonk'a “ Micro-Photographs of Bacteria" | 
" Famous Monuments of Control Indio," for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.OAI i 
“ Focal miles of Early Italian En^vavlnge," for the Traateee of tbe British 
Museum : " Tbe Pajseogrophloal Society's Feooknlns for 1888 ” ; llluatr 
Uons for the "Journal of the Hellenic Society," Ito. 

For ipeoimsns, prloes, and toll particulars, apply to tbe MANAGER. 


BE LET.—A COMPLETE WING of A UT 0-GRAVURE. 

HIllr TUVO with n itUllnM anna* In th. nar mltahU for tha nnr. A. Am a — 


JL a BUILDING with a distinct annex la the rear, salt able for the par- 

K tee of a Collegiate, Academical, or Students' Residence, containing 36 
ami exclusive of Kitchens and Offices. 

The Building la pleasantly sltnated In a Square, and la in oloaa proximity 
to soma of the moat Important Kdneattonal institutions of the Metropolis. 

Particulars and orders to view may be obtained from Mr. THOMAS 
CHATVKILD Claekb, Architect and Surveyor, 88, Blsbopegatctircet Within, 
E.C. 

And offer* for the tame are to be tent to him not later than WEDNES¬ 
DAY, FbSUAEY 6th, 18M. 


The AUTOTTFB PROCESS applied to Fbotographlo EagrtVing oh 
eopper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pottle, R.A., Onlets, R.A., Holl, SA t 
SpeeUneme of Copies ef Drawings, Etchings, fte.t and Examples of 
Anto-gravare Re prod notion of Photographs from Art Object*, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at tbe AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on app l ication. 

Tbe AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C, 
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NOW BEADY. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SON 

NETS, Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
TH. TYLER, M.A. With Portraits of William 
Herbert, Earl of Southampton ; of his Mother, 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke; and of Mrs. Mary 
Fitton. Square demy 8ro, zx, 804 pp. doth. Its. 


BIBLIOTHBQ VS SB CAB ABAS. 

THE FABLES of -ffilSOP, 

as first printed by WILLIAM OAXION, in 1<84 
with those of Avian, Alfonso, and Poggto, now 
again edited and induoed by JOSEPH JACOBS. 

Vol. I. (304 paces): Frontispiece. Introductory Verses 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, Preface, a History of the .aSsapio 
Fable, a Pedigree Chart of the -dBsopio Fable, an Index 
of the Fables, and a Synopsis of Parallels. 

VoL II. (8M pages): Frontispiece by Mr. H. Hyland, 
and the Fables faithfully reprinted from Oaxton’s 
original. 

“ This remarkable book.”— Academy. 

“ Enough has been said to show the value and Interest 
of the work before us. To the specialist it will need no 
recommendation, while the general reader will be sur- 
piised to find how vailed and copious are tbe treasures 
of andent wit and wisdom which lie hidden beneath 
the trite surface of ZEwp’a Fables.” 

Mr. S. A. Stboso in the Jewish Quarterly Beview. 

Price of the first 850 Sma'l-Paper Copies, 14s. net. 
When the few remaining copies of these are sold, the 
price will be raised to 18 s. or 2's. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH 

of the CONFLICTS BETWEEN JESUITS and 
SECULARS in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
a Reprint of Christopher Bagshaw’s “ True Relation 
of the Faction begun at Wisbich,” and Illustrative 
Documents. By THOMAS GRAVES LAW, 
Librarian, Signet Library. Demy 8vo, 814 pages 
doth, 15s. ’ 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY .—Price SIxpeoce. 

IS tbe GAME WORTH tbe CANDLE 7 By OlONI Wtndham, M.P. 
TUR DETERIORATION la ENGLISH SOCIETY. By HAMILTON AIDE. 

A PLEASANT PRELATE. By Mias Harriet W. Presto». 

THOUGHTS on REPUBLICS. By GlOROC SAOTfBUsr. 

A HERMIT of OUR OWN DAT. By EDWARD COPPIKO. 

OCR NAVAL COALING-STATIONS la ih« EASTERN SEAS. By Sir 
Richard Temple, BarL, M.P. 7 

TUB SOLUTION.—Pait m. By HeXRY JAMKS. 

STUDIES la CHARACTER.—IL Mr. CHARLES 8TXWART PARNELL, M P. 
FOLIOS and FOOTLIGHTS. By L. F. ADSTlir. 

London: LoKOMARS, Greek, & Co. 

Coven for Binding Vol. I. een be had from the Pnbllehore. 


Now ready, price 11a. 


pHARLES I. ELTON’S ORIGINS of 
iVi,.“a 1 r« H 2Si2?Ii.p.!Xh. R " u * d ' 8, °- “ lT «• 

“Tble Ceociaating end eebolarly book .”—Saturday Review, Dee. M, 1889. 
BREVARD QUARITOH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Only a limited Dumber printed. In 3 Vo's , fc«p. «to, balf-eslf, parchment 
iIdee, prloe £b 5s. tbe ioL Proepeotcs on applleatlon. 

Vol. I. sow reedy. 

CLANG and its ANALOGUES. Past and 

Present. 

By JOHN 8. PARMER. 

A Dictionary, Hletorlcal end Comparative (on (he lines of Dr. Murrav’a 
New English DfcMonsry), of tbo Haterodox Speech or all Classes of Society, 
far more than 300 years; with Synonyms in Eogllab, Fren.h, Gtrman, 
ltallna, Ac. _ 

Br the Same Author. 

In 1 voL, fcap. 4to, bound In vellum, £\ la. 

A MERICANISMS—OLD and NEW. 

XX. A book for the desk, library, or general reading. 

" Cerialnly the beet and oompleteat Dictionary of Americanism a at present 
existing."— Athenaeum. 

ALEXANDER P. Watt, t, Patarooster-aquare, E.C. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. ed. 

By MADAME OARETTE, 

Authoress of ” My Mistress, the Empress Eugenie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate ReooUeoUoua of tbe Court of the 
Tuileiles. 


Third Edition. By Same Author. Prloe 8s. 

MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

London; Dkah ft Son, iso a, Fleet-street, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS ft CO.’S LIST. 

NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 

and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. TrkvelYAH EDITION. 
2 vol,., crown 8vo, 9s. 

*.* Tkit edition ie issued in response to the demand for a 
Cheap Edition of the Eeeaye in large type. 

THE SKIPPER in ARCTIC 

SEAS. By WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK, Joint Author 
of “ Three In Norway," and “ ao. 1887.” With Hap and 
39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NEW BOOH BY MBS. DE SALTS. 

WRINKLES and NOTIONS for 

every HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. De SALI3, Author of 
“ Entries h la Mode,” <fcc. Crown 8vo, 2a. Gd. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. (#«r Volume.) 

Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Exv. WILLIAM 
HUNT, M.A. 

WINCHESTER. By G. W. Kit- 

CHIN, D.D., Dean of Winchester. With 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo, 8a. Gd. 


WORKS BY JOHN CONINCTON, M.A. 

THE iENEID of VIRGIL. Trans¬ 

lated Into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE POEMS of VIRGIL. Trans¬ 

lated Into English Prose. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WORKS BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 

GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in 

tho Time of Augustus. Post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of 

the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON. 


SIR MONIER WILLIAMS on BUDD- 

HISM. Second Edition. With Index 
Illustrations. 8vo, 2 is. 

BISHOP of DERRY'S WITNESS of 

the PSALMS to OHBI8T and CHRISTIANITY. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 9s. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 

DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST. 
With 100 Views of Piaoes Visited and Dtealbed. 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, lls. 

COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE. 

A Novel. By JULIAN STURGIS. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LADY DUFFERIN’S JOURNAL of 

VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA, 188 t 88. Fourth 
Edition. Portrait and Map. 1 vole., crown 
8vo, 218 . 

A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By Susan 

DABNEY SMEDE3. With Prefatory Note by 
Mr. GLADSTONE. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE RAILWAYS of AMERICA. 

llietr Construction, Development, Management, 
and Appliances. .With SCO Illustrations. Royal 
8 vo, Sts. ed. 

PROFESSOR PRITCHARD’S 

THOUGHTS of an ASTRONOMER on NA1U RE 
and REVELATION. Crown 8vo, ?s. 6d. 

THE BISHOP of CARLISLE on the 

FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of ■ 

Three Songs. By G. G. A. MURRAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Recites the moving adventures by flood and field of three 
Europeans, and the multifarious perils by which the travel¬ 
lers are beset from sulphur lakes, torrents, explosions, 
robbers, starvation, and the frosts and snows of the dread 
journey to Llaasa .”—The Times. 

MRS. FENTON. By W. E. 

NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A piece of polished workmanship, which will bo enjoyed 
by all lovers of artistic fiction. "—Observer. 

A STORY OF MONMOUTH’S REBELLION. 

MICAH CLARKE : his Statement 

as made to his three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervos, aDd 
Reuben, during the hard winter of 1734. By A. CONAN 
DOYLE. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo, price 3s. Gd. 

“This Is, from every point of view, one of the most 
admirable and interesting historical tales written in our 
generation. The action never drags and is never hurried ; 
the local colour is excellent, without being obtrusive; and 
the great laws of artistic proportion are never lost sight of." 

Academy. 

A DANGEROUS CATSPAW : a 

Story. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY 
MURRAY. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2a. 6d. 

LADY CAR: the Sequel of a Life. 

By Mis. OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8 yo, 2a. 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY. 

VTRGINTE ; a Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By Val 
Prinskp, A.B.A. Chaps. VII.—XI. 

A BALLAD OF BRAVERY I. M. DANIEL PERITON. By 
B. NBBBIT. 

THE HISTORY OF AN INFANCY. H. By Jiis ISOSLOW. 
EPICURUS WYNN. In Seven Chapters. By A. D. Hall. 
HOSTS AND GUESTS. By CHMSTIH* G. J. RKKVK. 
SNAILS. By ARTHUR Somkrsbt. 

ON SOME CHURCH SERVICES FIFTY YEARS AGO. By 
Ellen Dudley. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


MR. DU 0HAILLU.—The VIKING 

AGE!; the Early History of the Anoeetors of the 
English-speaking Nations. With 1,260 Illustrations. 
2 vols., medium 8vo, 42s. 


MR. COURTHOPE’S LIFE of ALEX¬ 

ANDER POPES. Portrait. Bvo, 10s. 64. 


DR. LUMHOLTZ’S TRAVELS in 

AUSTRALIA among the JABORIGINES of 
QUEENSLAND. With Maps and 120 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 248. 

LUX MUNDI; A Series of Studies 

in the Religion of the Inoarnatlon. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, 
M.A. Seoond Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES, 

MINAHA88A, the SANGIR and TALAUT 
ISLANDS. By Dr. SYDNEY HIOKBON. IUus- 
tratlons. 8vo, 16s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 

LOTHROP MOTLEY, formerly United States 
Minister in England. Seoond Edition. Portrait. 
2 vols., 8vo, 80s. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the 

DUKE of WELLINGTON with the late EARL 
STANHOPE, 1881-1851. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 8d. , 

DANIEL O’CONNELL’S POLITICAL 

and PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 17*2-1847. 
Portrait. 2 vols, 8vo, 86s, ‘ 

THE RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By 

W. M. AOWORTH. Third Edition. With 60 
Due tratlons. Bvo, 14s. , . 

DR. GUILLEMARD’S CRUISE of the 

MARCHES A toKAMSOHATKA NEW GUINEA, 
and the MALAY AR0H1PELAGO. Illustrations. 
Medium Svo, lls. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albkmablh Sibbbt, 
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LIST. 


Mow ready, Price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

OODTBXTS FOB FEBRUARY, I860: 

I. ALAS I By Rhoda BaouOHTOW. Author of 
Nancv, Ac. Part I. t haps. V.-VIII. 

II. "DONEOASPIRETDIEI.ETINOLINENTUR 
UMBRAE.” 

ID. HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 

IV. A VIRGINIA POOR HOUSE. 

V. •• OAMELOT NOON.” 

VI. “ MOTHERS "-ACCORDING to ENGLISH 
MOVKLIST3. 

VII. VALE PLAOB. PONT STREET. 

VIII. MARIE BA8HKIRTSBFF. 

IX. kTAQE FRIGHT. 

X. PEARL-POWDEt*. By Mrs. AHiflh EnWABDics, 

Author of “Ought We to Visit her!” ho. 
Chaps. VI.-XI. 


NEW WORKS. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN aod EARL GREY. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 80s. 

"These letters possess a powerful facinatinn, which 
increases as wo read, and which teems to be mainly 
owing to the fact that they enable ns to watch ol' sely, 
and almost day by day, the thoughts and feelings of one 
of the great leaders and one >f the principal feminine 
participators in a series of deeply interesting political 
transactions, and thru impart the very throb of life to 
the history of the period.”— SooUman. 

THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE lady jaokso.n. 
Author or '• Old Paris,” &o. In 9 vols , large crown 
8 vo, with portraits, 94s. 

SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

t’HARLlMJ EDWARDKS, Author of •* Letteis 
from Ureto.” In demy 8vo, 14a. 

•* as Mr. Edwardes la master of a fluent and graceful 
literary style, and has the knack, so rare amoDg 
Britons, of putting himself on easy terms with bis sur¬ 
roundings, whatever they may be. it follows that bis 
books are both instructive and amusing. This 
may oeitainly be affirmed of his present volume. 

Scottish Leader. 


NEW NOVELS. 

By the Author of "THE PHANTOM FUTURE." 

SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 

Author of •• Young hristley," Ac. In S vols, crown 
8 vo. _ 

NOW READY. 

STRANGE GODS.. By Constance 

OO TTBRBLL. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

Undeniably charming. Few authors would venture 
on an idyll in three volumes. Fewer still possess the 
gxaoe of fancy, delicacy of touch, and also the worldly 
wisdom to render such a venture sucoesefal. The 
writer comes with flying colours out of this difficult 
ordeal, and only at the end of the fct>»ry do»*s the idea 
suggest itself that its chief meiit consists in tbe spoil 
exeicised by an original and picturesque manner.” 

Morning Po*\ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
•‘MASTERS OF THE WORLD,** Ac. 

THE LOCKET. A Tale of Old Guernsey. 

By MARY A. M. HOPFU8 (Mrs. MARKS). In 
9 vols.; orownSvo. 

“The descriptions of Guernsey scenery are excellent. 
The tale has, among other merits, that < f being quite 
unlike the majoi lty of love stories. It has a grsoe and 
pathos that tet it apart from the ordinary novel." 

_ Morning Pott. 

B Y TH E AUTHOR OF “VENETIA’8 LOVERS.” 

A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 

LE6LIE KEITH, Author of “ The Ohilcotes,” &c. 
In 8 vols.. crown 8vo. 

•‘It is brightly written, often with considerable verve. 
and is one of the very few three-volume novels that 
are not muoh too long. It is in a word, a delightful 
etory and one of exceptional promise.” - A cademy. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF •• A MODERN BRIGAND.” 

MAT GROVE. By W. Fraser Rae. 

Author of •* Mias Beyle ’b Romanoe,” Ac. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

Rkksbd Bxntlnt * Son, New Burlington Street, 

* BDliahers in Ordinary to Her Majestytne Queen. 


Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. 

NOW BRADY. 

Complete In 8 vols., price 12$, each. 

A HISTORY of 
MODERN EUROPE. 

By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., 

Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Vol. I. from 1792 to 1814; Vol. II. from 1814 to 1848; 

Vol. HI. from 1848 to 1878. 

“ Mr. Charles A. Fytte has at last completed his 1 History 
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LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Carlo Qozzi. Translated into 

English by John Addington Symonds. 

In 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 

It is needless to assure our readers that 
this translation of Carlo Gozzi’s Memorie 
inutili is excellent. Mr. Symonds has repeat* 
edly proved his mastery as a translator, 
notably in his recent volumes of Cellini’s 
autobiography. His great knowledge of the 
Italian language, and his extraordinary power 
of throwing himself into sympathy with his 
- subject and his period, adapt him ia a peculiar 
manner for this kind of work. 

Ia Gozzi’a Memorie the translator has 
found a subject very different from La Vita 
ii Benvenuto Cellini. The two men and the 
two periods are as dissimilar as they well 
could be. Yet in both cases Mr. bymonds 
has succeeded in conveying to the reader a 
strong sense of the authors’ varied personalities 
by a masterly handling of style. In the case 
of Gozzi, Mr. Symonds confesses that he 
began his task with “ a little aversion but 
this has not proved any hindrance to the 
pourtrayal of the dry, sardonic, narrow, but 
honourable man with whom he has to deal. 

The labour of transferring the Memorie 
inutili into readable English must have been 
very great. Gozzi is often involved, redun¬ 
dant, and prolix; and the translator has 
exercised a wise licence in curtailing and 
rearranging certain passages, though all such 
cases are indicated in the notes. 

Apart from the interes'ing personality of 
Gozzi himself, the most attractive and in¬ 
structive portions of the Memorie are, first of 
all, the vivid picture of a Venetian gentle¬ 
man's garrison life as displayed in Gozzi’s 
record of bis service under the Provreditore 
Generate in Dalmatia. The picture is power¬ 
fully drawn, and Gozzi’s humour is delightful 
Few episodes could be more comic than the 
account of the Provveditore’s reception at 
Zara, and the fate of Gozzi’s sonnet, as told 
in the chapter written to prove “ that poetry 
is not as useless as people commonly imagine.” 
Besides the life in a garrison town, we are 
introduced to the domestic interior of a 
Venetian family, with all its squabbles, 
jealousies, and financial difficulties; its 
changes from country life in Friuli to town 
life in Venice. Lastly, we have that portion 
of the Memorie which is best known in the 
history of literature, though to us it seems 
the least diverting—the long quarrel between 
Gozzi and Goldoni, and the battle waged by 
the Granelleschi against Chiari. There is, of 
course, much else which throws light on 
Venetian society towards the dose of the 
Republic, notably in the account of that 
powerful but repellent personage, Mdme. 


Dolfin Tron; and the history of Gratarol, 
whose attack on Gozzi was the direct cause 
which led to the creation, and also to the 
publication, of the Memorie. All this is 
described by Gozzi with great frankness and 
apparent truth, though with a caustic and 
sarcastic pen—“ with a smile upon his lips 
and venom in his heirt,” as Goldoni says of 
him; but with more smile and less venom, 
we imagine, than Goldoni believed. 

Mr. Symonds has prefaced bis translation 
by three admirable essays, which place the 
reader in the proper position to understand 
the Memorie. The first describes the quarrel 
between Gozzi and Gratarol, introducing 
Mdme. Tron, and dosing with an estimate of 
Gozzi’s character. “ The memoirs lie now 
before English leaders, and Carlo Gozzi will 
be known to them for the first time—certainly 
for the first time as he really was.” The 
estimate is honourable, though by no means 
enthusiastically favourable to Gozzi. 

The second e>say gives us a full and admir¬ 
able account of the Commedia del!Arte, and of 
the various masks, many of which are repre¬ 
sented in Maurice Sand’s excellent draw¬ 
ings scattered thoughout the book. The 
Commedia dell'Arte is still alive in Italy, ai 
is proved by the fact that new masks, or at 
least new stereotyped figures, are still created. 
Witness the creation of the most popular 
Venetian character, Facanappa, by the actor 
de Col, who died little more than thirty years 
ago. Facanappa is intimatdy known to the 
Venetian popoto, and is in constant service 
among the Marionettes of the Teatro Minerva. 
It is probable that Facanappa, like so many 
of the masks, is not an entirely new crea'ion 
He is not a parent mask. He probably has 
affinity to some older mask from wh n m he is 
descended. But, as usual, his pedigree is 
hard to trace, though he is plausibly con¬ 
nected with Peppenappa of Sicilian birth. 
At the present day, duriog carnival, the 
masks are still out about the streets, or hired 
to make sport for a supper party. One 
harlequin, known to the writer, assured him 
that to act a part well a man must give him¬ 
self up to that charac er alone: once harle¬ 
quin always harlequin; once Brighella always 
Brighella Tbis harlequin constantly carried 
in his pocket a book containing the jokes and 
sayings proper to his part; and in tbis book 
he would read whenever he had a moment to 
spare from his ordinary business of photo¬ 
grapher’s assistant. He had lived himself 
into harlequin, and looked ready at a moment’s 
notice to strike an attitude and to begin his 
fun. Among other stock in trade was this 
letter from Harlequin to Columbine: 

“ Cara Oolombina,—I write to yon, because I 
have nothing to da I leave off now, for I have 
nothing to say. Love me as I love you. If 
you want anything, buy it. Your loving 
Harlequin. 

“ P.tJ. If you don’t get this, let me know.” 

Our readers will recognise the postscript as a 
very ancient Irish bull. 

Mr. Symonds’s third essay gives an account 
of the Fiabe and of Gozzi’s quarrel with 
Goldoni. The estimate of Goldoni is not a 
high one. It is no doubt true that he was 
not a great genius; but his geniality is most 
refreshing and delightful. To be fully appre¬ 
ciated he must be seen, not read. Seen as 
acted by a Venetian company, rattled through 
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with all the fire and sparkle of Zsgo, Borisi, 
and Privato; then it seems to us that his 
mirth-provoking qualities cannot be lur- 
passed. 

These two handsome volumes are produced 
with all the sumptuousness for which Mr. 
Nimmo is so justly famed, and they form a 
delightful addition to a library. 

Horatio F. Brown. 


Among Cannibals : an Account of Four Years’ 
Travels in Australia and of Camp Life with 
the Aborigines of Queensland. By Carl 
Lumholtz. (John Murray.) 

In this work are embodied the chief fruits of 
a sort of roving commission undertaken in the 
year 1880 by Mr. Lumholtz, a young Nor¬ 
wegian naturalist of considerable attainments, 
on behalf of his Alma Mater, the University 
of Christiania. His general instructions to 
make zoological and other collections for the 
university museums, and to study the an¬ 
thropology of the lesser known native tribes, 
naturally attracted him to the colony of 
Queensland, where about a twelvemonth was 
spent in the central and western parts with 
somewhat disippointing results. He then 
moved northwa>ds, and devoted more than a 
year (1882-83) to a thoroughly scientific ex¬ 
ploration of the basin of the Herbert River, 
whioh flows south-eastwards to the Pacific 
Ocean, just above Halifax Bay, and opposite 
the southern extremity of Hinchinbrook 
Island. Here a great portion of the time 
was actually spent among the surrounding 
aborigines; and the bulk of the volume 
before us is, in fact, occupied with descriptions 
of his daily life in their camping-grounds. 
Tbe work is thus mainly ethnological, and 
will be accepted as a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the north-eastern, that is, 
the least known, section of the native popula¬ 
tions. In return for the almost intolerable 
miseries of suoh a prolonged residence among 
some of the most degraded members of the 
human family, the author may at all events 
have the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
fully realised his purpose of presenting a 
faithful picture, based on his own experi¬ 
ences, 

“of the life, manners, and customs, of the 
Australian aborigines from their birth and 
infancy to their old age and death; and thus 
rescuing for the soienoe of ethnography f aots con¬ 
cerning tribes that have never before come into 
oontaot with white men, and that within a 
generation or two will have disappeared from 
the faoe of the earth.” 

Perhaps exception should be taken to the 
statement, also repeated elsewhere, that these 
Herbert River tribes had never before come 
in contact with the whites. The country has 
been occupied, and partly settled, as at Cash- 
mere, Glendhu, and Valley of Lagoons, partly 
overrun by miners even farther inland, since 
1865. More or less summary accounts of 
several of the local tribes have even been 
furnished to Mr. E. M. Carr, and published 
by him in his great work on the Australian 
Roes, as, for instance, tbe Halifax Bay 
and Lower Herbert peoples by Mr. James 
Caarady and Mr. R. Johnstone, and those of 
Hinchinbrook Island and the opposite mainland 
(Herbert Basin) by Mr. M. Armstrong and 
Mr. John Murray. We have also a short 
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vocabulary of a “ Herbert River tribe,” not 
further identified, but evidently closely akin 
both to the people visited by Mr. Lumholtz 
and to those of Hinchinbrook Island and 
Halifax Bay, all speaking but slightly 
divergent dialects of the same language. 

Nevertheless, from his headquarters at the 
abandoned station of Herbert Vale, Mr. Lum¬ 
holtz made continual excursions to the western 
Hills and in other directions, camping for 
days and weeks together among nomad 
groups, which be believed had never before 
been visited by any Europeans. About 
Herbert Vale, forty miles inland, he had only 
met ‘ • civilised ” blacks, whose claims to be 
regarded as such consisted in an acquired 
taste for tobacco and cast-off European clothes, 
combined with the knowledge borne in upon 
them by repeated lessons that the murder of a 
white meant the murder of half a dozen or so 
of “ black fellows.” From this the reader 
may form some idea of what was involved 
by daily association with myall,* that is the 
true wild tribes unaffected by any civilising 
influences, whose homes were the bush, and 
whose monu ranged from snake and lizard 
down to pediculu* capitis spec. nov. Austral! 
These animals, says our plain-spoken author, 

" are also found upon the body, and their 
possessor may be constantly seen hunting them, 
an occupation which is at the same time a 
veritable enjoyment to him, for to speak plainly 
—he eats them. The blacks also practice this 
sport on eaoh other for mutual gratification, 
and the operation is evidence of friendship and 
politeness.” 

Is it surprising that Mr. Lumholtz would 
appear to be the only European who has 
voluntarily qualified himself to speak of the 
Australian aborigines by making himself for 
the time being one of them ? But all the 
more authoritative is his voice, when he pro¬ 
nounces confidently on any moot questions 
connected with the usages or the “ Welt- 
anschauungen ” of these interesting savages. 
A careful study of his pages should prove the 
best antidote to the sickly sentimentality 
which is now so rampant, and which has 
quite reoently ventured to revive Rousseau's 
maudlin nonsense about the nobility of the 
natural state of man, and his innate “ moral ” 
equality. Let those who pretend to bewail 
the approaching extinction of the lower races 
in Australia and elsewhere ponder over such 
statements as these: 

“ There is not much to be said of the morals of 
the blacks, for I am sorry to say they have 
none. . . . These civilised blacks soon try to 
acquire the white man’s manners. . . . Though 
the Australian native is thus able to acquire 
some of the fruits of civilisation, it still remains 
a characteristic fact that he never gets so far as 
to occupy an independent position. . . . Their 
keen sense of observation enables them to dis¬ 
cover quickly the bad qualities in the white 
man’s character, and these they are not slow 
to imitate, but they have no eye for the good 
qualities. . . . The same fate as that whioh 

* This is, philologically, an interesting word. 
Originally, it meant a species of acacia (A. ptndula) 
which grows in large thickets; but it was soon 
applied by the whites to the wild natives who kept 
aloof in such inaccessible myall scrub. Then the 
blacks adopted the word in the same sense, the 
" civilised ” natives using it as a term of con- 

3 t for their uncultured neighbours, who 
not even smoke tobacco. Cf. the present 
and original meanings of the words “ pagan” and 
•« heathen.” 


overtook their brothers in Tasmania is in store 
for the natives of Australia. They have proved 
themselves almost incapable of receiving either 
culture or Christianity, and they have not the 
power to resist the onward march of civilisation. 
They are, therefore, without a future, without 
a home, without a hope—a doomed race.” 

To regret this seems like regretting the dis¬ 
appearance of vermin, of vice, of bloodshed, of 
cannibalism, and othor nameless horrors, from 
the face of the earth. On the much-dis¬ 
cussed subject of cannibalism Mr. Lumholtz 
is able to throw a very strong and a very 
lurid light. His belief — no! his knowledge— 
of its existence under some of its most revolt¬ 
ing forms, and to a far greater extent than is 
usually supposed, is emphasised by the title 
of his book, and by its motto—a familiar 
passage from Herodotus about ’AvSp<xf>ayoi, 
who aypiMTara it uvtoiv avOpwirtnv ixpv&LV r/Oia 
k t.A. Raiding parties are described, which 
are systematically organised, like the head¬ 
hunting expeditions of the Bornean Dyaks, 
not to acquire territory or to avenge some tribal 
wrong, but solely for the purpose of satisfying 
an insatiable hunger fer human flesh. Women, 
we are told, are “splendid booty,” not, how¬ 
ever, the young, who are spared for other 
purposes, but the old, who are “ first ravished 
and then killed and eaten ” by these guileless 
children of nature. 

This is horrible enough; but it is still more 
horrible to learn that mothers eat their own 
children, whether they die a natural death or 
are knocked on the head by order of the father, 
because they are a burden to the community. 
Our explorer’s people made no secret of their 
fondness for this their “ greatest delicacy,” 
which ia the evenings formed the leading 
topic of their conversation round the hut fires. 
Some are omnivorous in this respect, some 
draw the line at their own kindred; but all 
show a preference for black and yellow 
(Chinese) over white meat, which is pro¬ 
nounced komorbory kawan, “terrible nausea,” 
the civilised blacks explaining that for these 
gourmets “ the white man’s flesh has a salt 
teste, whioh the natives do not like.” 

Curiously enough, the Herbert River tribes 
are more advanced arithmetically than most 
of the aborigines. L ; ke the neighbouring 
coastlanders they have a radical for “ three,” 
larbo, which is the same word as the kurrbu 
of Hinchinbrook Island and kabo of Halifax 
Bay. But in their religious views they have 
not got beyond the negative state, common 
perhaps to all the Australian tribes without 
exception before the arrival of the mis¬ 
sionaries. Their “cult” teems limited to 
a vague dread of some baneful being, whose 
power of working mischief is uncontrolled 
by any more potent beneficent spirit—in 
fact, incipient demonology, the starting- 
point of all natural religions. Not trusting 
to his own enquiries on this point, Mr. Lum¬ 
holtz consulted an intelligent Kanaka (Poly¬ 
nesian) long resident among these tribes, and 
perfectly familiar with their language. This 
Kanaka, who, though not a Christian had 
received some instruction from the mission¬ 
aries in the South Sea Island*, was positive 
that the “ blacks do not believe there is any¬ 
body above us up there.” They probably 
believe in a continued material or natural 
existence after death; but Mr. Lumholtz con¬ 
cludes from all the evidenoe before him that 


they had no idea of any supreme good being, 
but only of a demon, about whom he found it 
difficult to get any definite account. Of 
prayer, sacrifice, or any other outward evi¬ 
dence of inward belief in the supernatural, 
there is no semblance; and it may be safely 
inferred that the savage mind is a blank as 
regards any beyond the natural order of 
things. 

After lavishing much pains on their educa¬ 
tion, Mr. Lumholtz was able to utilise his 
black friends more or less successfully in 
enlarging his natural history collections. 
These include specimens of four new mar¬ 
supials, a tree kangaroo, and three opossums, 
which have been described by Prof. Collett, 
and are here reproduced in beautiful coloured 
engravings. The book is also enriched with 
a large Dumber of illustrations of Australian 
types, plant and animal life, from original 
sketches and photographs, as well as with 
maps of Australia and the explorer’s routes. 

A. H. Keane. 


James MacdotuU, Journalist. By W. Robert¬ 
son Nicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Alt, who knew the late James Macdonell 
personally, or by reputation—and he was one 
of the few men in whose case, and in virtue 
of the transparent sincerity of whose nature, 
knowledge by reputation was almost as accu¬ 
rate as knowledge acquired through intimacy— 
will admit that Mr. Nicoll has discharged his 
duty as biographer with tact and judgment, 
as well as with enthusiasm. In his “ prefatory 
note” he claims to have done his best to 
“ violate no confidence, to insert nothing that 
would give pain ” ; and by the suppression of 
various names he justifies his claim. In the 
report, indeed, given by Mr. Macdonell of an 
interview which he had with Carlyle, and 
whioh Mr. Nicoll reproduces, the names are 
given of two men, the one dead and the other 
living, whom, as clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland, Carlyle seems to have believed 
guilty of insincerity, and to have cuffed con¬ 
versationally in passing. It is not easy to see 
what object has been served by the giving of 
these names. Otherwise, Mr. Nicoll has 
skated with remarkable success over the very 
thin ice of journalistic etiquette. He has 
revealed no newspaper secrets; and yet he 
has managed to produce an admirable portrait 
of his essentially anonymous hero, and in addi¬ 
tion to give the uninitiated public a very fair 
idea of the conditions under which the heroes 
—and martyrs—of anonymity perform their 
work. Looked at from this standpoint, Mr. 
Nicoll’s book is unique of its kind. It is also 
so carefully and so judiciously written that 
the example it sets is likely to be followed. 
More’s the pity, perhaps. 

Born in an Aberdeenshire village in 1842, 
James Macdonell died in London at the poet’s 
age of thirty-seven. He died also of the poet’s 
complaint—over-devotion to his work. Finally, 
he had the short-lived poet’s compensations 
of absorption in his art and of rapid success. 
I cannot claim to have enjoyed the privilege 
of his intimacy either in Sootlana or in 
London; but I remember that when I met 
him first he was one of a small set of ardent 
young Aberdonians, now scattered all over 
the world, who were in the habit of disenss- 
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ing fate and free-will—in which most of them 
believed, in spite of the fact that the author 
of The Emotins and the Will was then the 
leading intellectual force in the university — 
in each other’s rooms, and of reading with 
eagerness and delight Tennyson’s latest poem, 
or Matthew Arnold’s latest article in the 
National Review of these days. James Mac- 
donell was then what he was at the end of 
his too brief chapter, a journalistic artist— 
rather than a journalist ia the telegram-and- 
seissors sense'of the phrase—to his finger-tips. 
He must have lisped in leading articles, for 
all unconsciously he talked in them then. 
This fact accounts for his unprecedented pro¬ 
motion in his profession. Without either a 
regular academic or a regular newspaper 
training, he was engaged in editing a daily 
newspaper in Newcastle at an age when 
most lads are wondering what they will turn 
their hands and heads to. He was still 
young at the time of his death; but not 
only was he then a highly honoured writer 
for the leading London newspaper, but his 
contemporaries will ungrudgingly allow that 
he had, and deserved to have, the reputation 
of being the most brilliant—in the true and 
French sense — journalistic artist of his 
day. 

Looking at the story of his life as told by 
Mr. Nicoll, one is tempted to say that he 
worked too hard, especially during the period 
which immediately preceded his migration from 
the Telegraph to the Timet, and that he would 
have lived longer had he been more reposefal 
and had he not intellectually bnmed the candle 
at both ends. It may be so; but happiness is 
more important than longevity. It is beyond 
doubt that Macdonell’s was a singularly happy 
life. Domesticated yet sociable, industrious 
almost to a fault yet fitted to take the most 
out of everything in the shape of pleasure, 
he does not appear to have found the burden of 
anonymous writing more than he could bear. 
No doubt he appreciated the advantages, as 
well as the disadvantages, attaching to work 
of this kind. There is a sense of satisfaction 
in labouring silently without being embar¬ 
rassed by votes of thanks for doing nothing 
more than one’s duty, as is the case with 
public men, artist*, and men of letters who 
are in the unhappy condition of being 
“spotted” by the world. No doubt this 
satisfaction was James Macdonell’s. But there 
are also disadvantages attaching to the life of a 
journalist, and these Mr. Nieoll has obviously 
felt. The Russels, Delanes, Chenerys, ana 
other princes of the powers of anonymity 
•who figure in his book are not so much living 
men as official simulacra. James Macdonell 
is, therefore, seen at his best—perhaps even 
at his most brilliant—in bis letters to his wife, 
most of them written when he was travelling 
on the Continent. They reveal not only a 
union of hearts, but a community of sym- 

S athies which is of the rarest. James Mac- 
onell died at his post, a gallant “ soldier in 
the war of the liberation of humanity.” He 
had all the qualities which fitted him for 
playing such a part; and Mr. Nicoll’s bio¬ 
graphy proves how, thanks largely to his own 
generous nature, he secured that environ¬ 
ment of love and sympathy which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the playing of it smoothly, 
if not also triumphantly. 

■William Wallace, 


Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By George 

W. Cible. (Kegan Paul & Co ) 

All men, except a few belated partisans of 
slavery, will be sure to welcome this charming 
book from the chronicler of Old Creole Days. 
The work is doubly valuable, because Mr. 
Cable the romancer has suppressed himself 
so much in order to make room for Mr. Cable 
the faithful and capable editor. The tales in 
this volume are in one way superior even to 
that delight of boyhood, Walter Thombnry’s 
Old Stories Retold-, for, wherever the editor 
has been able, tho very words of the actors 
or spectators of forgotten and unearthed 
romance have been faithfully translated or 
preserved. Where this first-hand evidence 
is unattainable, the romancer, in deposing the 
editor, has nevertheless chosen some true 
tradition for the groundwork of his tale. 

The histories which Mr. Cable has saved 
from the wreck—and his account of their 
discovery and verification is not the least 
interesting chapter — thus fall into two 
classes. First and foremost, those in which 
he reproduces an authentic MS.; and, secondly, 
those in which, in default of such a treasure, 
he has served up an orally transmitted legend 
with his own sauce and garnish. Mr. Cable 
is himself the first to admit the greater value 
of the first-hand papers—priceless jewels, all 
rough and uncut, such as are not found thrice 
in a century, and, unlike stones of mere 
shining dust, would only lose in value if 
tampered with by the lapidary. 

But before these are noticed, the three 
tales from Mr. Cable’s own pen deserve 
honourable mention. Of “ Salome Muller,” 
“ The Haunted House in Royal Street,” and 
“ Attalie Brouillard,” the last is the beat, and 
the first as decidedly the weakest. “ Salome 
Muller ” is loosely and lengthily spun ou'’, and 
is hardly worthy of so skilled a practitioner 
as Mr. Cable. It also makes too heavy a call 
upon our interest in the extinct legal lumin¬ 
aries of New Orleans fifty years ago. Too 
much is said about these phantoms, and they 
are not convincingly reanimated; though the 
advocate, Christian Roselius, deserves his 
niche for his long duel in behalf of a most 
injared woman. Frankly, what attracts us 
most in this and the succeeding stories is less 
the story itself than Mr. Cable’s own com¬ 
bination of sympathies: artistic sympathy 
with all the figures upon his canvas (be they 
spirits black, white, §r grey), and personal 
sympathy—never warping his artiitio pre¬ 
sentation, but constantly shining through it— 
with the millions of the victimised colour. 
This note is sounded yet more clearly in the 
horrible story of “ The Haunted House.” 
No one could soon forget the picture of the 
negro child flying over roof and stairway 
from the cowhide lash of its charming and 
accomplished mistress, Madame Lalaurie, till 
“ there came a dull, jarring thud in the paved 
court beneath ” As a specimen of Mr. Cable’s 
pencil at its best, it must suffice to extract 
from “Attalie Brouillard” a description of 
the rascal quadroon, Camille Ducour: 

" Fancy a small figure, thin let us say, narrow- 
chested, round-shouldered, his oomplexion a 
dull day oolour spattered with large red 
freckles, his eyes small, grey, and dose 
together, his hair not long or bushy, but 
hesitating between a dull yellow and a hot red, 
i his olothes his own and his linen last week’s.” 


It does not appear whether Mr. Cable has 
any authority for those traits; but somebody 
must surely have sat for such a portrait, 
which we treasure as a bright scrap of reality 
—a living face, though it be but a sorry 
scoundrel’s, saved from oblivion. 

How great is the contrast between this 
trained portraiture of nature and the remain¬ 
ing four papers, where Nature herself meets 
us, in all her leisurely process, her repetitions, 
her thrilling surprises produced by simple 
expedients! These papers are all written by 
women; they arc translated in three cases and 
abridged in one, but otherwise are published 
intact and, says the editor, “ without restora¬ 
tions.” The first, bearing the somewhat 
Stevensonian title of “ The Young Aunt with 
White Hair,” is a translation, only seven 
pages long, of a letter written in 1782 by a 
French emigrie. She was seized by Indians 
near the mouth of the Mississippi, saw her 
husband and child dashed down before her 
eyes, was herself half-flayed at the stake, and 
was only saved from the chiefs dinner-table 
by a rescuing party at the eleventh hour. The 
language of the letter is naif and desperate, 
and is in strong contrast to Mr. Cable’s own 
ornamental and sometimes laboured style. It 
is only a pity that so little could be printed 
of the French originals for the sake of their 
ill-spelt, eager utterance. The translations in 
most cases read well; save that Mr. Cable, 
either in order to flavour his diction, or from 
a mistaken idea of translator’s fidelity, some¬ 
times renders French too literally. For 
instance, “Abnerdid not spare of beautiful 
presents ” ; and, again, the sentence, “ These 
frightful tidings failed to kill me,” looks like, 
though it may not be, a mistranslation of 
faillirent me tuer —“ almost killed me.” 

On “The Adventures of Franfoise and 
Suzanne,” and on the story of “ Alix de 
Morainville”—half-tragedy and half-idyl—it 
is impossible to linger, delightful as they are 
in their flow and sparkling communicativeness. 
There remains the pearl of the book, the “ War 
Diary of a Union Woman in the South.” The 
writer is of a different stamp from the happy 
butterfly Franyoise. She is a woman of singular 
nobleness, firmness, and penetration, who, 
though only a young girl, thought out her 
anti-Blavery convictions independently, while 
everybody round her was discharging infinite 
and furious rant against the slave and his 
liberators. She suffered much from her 
friends; but she kept the faith, not without 
self-contempt and anger at the few conces¬ 
sions she brought herself to make. On one 
occasion she lets her name be put down as a 
subscriber to some hospital stores. “If I 
hadn’t, my spirit would have been wounded 
with sharp spears before night” (p. 269). 
Once Bhe confesses losing nerve in the terrible 
siege of Vicksburg, but the confession only 
brings out the quality of the heroism with 
which she meets discomfort and danger in the 
detested cause. Few diaries exhibit such 
boundless pluck, and few such unconscious¬ 
ness of being at all exceptional. It is not 
till the last page that we learn incidentally 
how all through the dangerous journey and 
the siege this brave woman had been nearing 
her confinement, and that the child, as might 
be expected, died when it came. A reading 
of this journal might be recommended to those,, 
who are for ever preaching the ennobling and 
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awakening effects of war. Such may be the 
effect upon the side that is in the right, but 
how of the wrong side? Is that ennobled? 
The truth appears to be that people who in 
private life are just and humane often simply 
have the sleeping brute and maniac in tbeir 
composition awakened at the sound of cannon. 
All the more deserving of reverent record is a 
woman like the writer of this diary, who 
endures with the nerve of a soldier, but keeps 
her spirit high and clear above the tumultuous 
scretca of fratricidal war. 

Olives Elton. 


The Butoriee of Polybiu*. Translated by 

E. S. Shuckburgh. (Macmillan.) 

Mb. Shuckburoh must be congratulated upon 
the successful accomplishment of a task of no 
common magnitude. He has given us the 
first English translation of the complete 
works of Polybius so far as they are now 
known. The bulk of the work is very con¬ 
siderable, and the trouble of rendering satisfac¬ 
torily even a small portion of another language 
is aunost endless. The careful weigbiog of 
English words, that we may choose tbe best 
and find what will answer as nearly as 
possible to what Locke would call the “ mixed 
modes ” of the Greek; the anxiety to be sure 
that we have made emphatic the word which 
in the Greek really bears the emphasis; the 
wish to preserve and transmit the secondary 
suggestions which the original makes by the 
side of its direct meaning; all these things 
are complicated by the necessity of making 
the English version readable. But wherever 
we have tested Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation 
upon any of these points, we have risen from 
the test with the feeling that he has done a 
painstaking and excellent piece of work, and 
has embodied his version in good andagreeablo 
English. Indeed, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s English is far better than 
Polybius’s Greek. Tbe latter is neither good 
as Greek—when viewed by the narrow 
standard of technical scholarship; nor suc- 
cesssful in point of style. It is not effective. 
It does not bring things clearly before our 
eyes. Not only is Polybius often obscure 
in descriptions of sites, of objects, and of 
processes, as Greek writers and Latin writers 
too generally are; but even when he is plain, 
he is not vivid. A little of the literary skill 
with which Dr. Arnold used the evidence 
which he affords for the Punic war, or with 
which Flaubert works his material up into 
the ghastly romance of Salammbu, would have 
given a plate in the very first rank of his¬ 
torical writers to an author who had such 
opportunities as Polybius had and such biains 
to use them. 

Mr. Shuckburgh has done wonders in 
making the reader’s task easy. His introduc¬ 
tion is interesting and to the point, with its 
accounts of (1) Polybius and (2) various Gieek 
attempts at equal union or at “ hegemone ” 
(? hegemony). We do not, however, quite 
understand bim when he speaks of tbe 
“ manner of Plutarch, with its huge com¬ 
pound words built up of intricate sentences.” 
They may perhaps be built up of sentences, but 
of intricate sentences surely not. At p. xlvii. 
Mr. Shuckburgh writes as if he had forgotten 
that the Messenians of the Peloponnesian 
war were Bottled not at all in Messenia, but 


at Naupactus. The well-known passage in 
bk. xxxv. 6 cannot mean both “ a request for 
a restitution of their property in Achaia” 
(vol. i., p. xxviii.) and for “the same honours 
in Achaia as they had before.” Sometimes, 
but only sometimes, Mr. Shuckburgh has 
omitted to give the force of little words, e.g., 
the second xal in ii. 44, 1. In ii. 46, 1 we 
doubt whether xaraSuXtcrflac means “ to break 
up the union of Achaean states.” Is it not 
rather “ to divide among themselves,” and so 
destroy the league? la x. 22, 10 k<uco£>^- 
Xaxri'a is perhaps “ wretched rivalry ” rather 
than “intemperate zeal.” So Liddell and 
Scott take it, and that seems to be the sense 
required by the earlier part of the chapter. 
There is a curious oversight in vol. i., 
p. xlvii.; Herodotus (viii. 73) says, not that 
the Aetolians came from Elis, but that the 
Eleans came from Aetolia. 

Franklin T. Bichabds. 


A London Plane Tree: and Other Verte. By 
Amy Levy. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Perhaps the saddest thing about this slim 
little volume of verse, which for the most 
part is so pathetic and often so hopeless in 
tone, is the evidence it affords that the 
author oould never, in all probability, have 
achieved fame as a poet. Miss Amy Levy has 
to recently, and in so tragic a manner, passed 
away from that fever of life which she at 
once courted and dreaded that no critic can 
fail to regard her posthumous volume with 
all tenderness. All the more so, because the 
book contains many prophetic notes; signs 
seen ominously now, in the light of what has 
happened since the poet revised the sheets but 
a week before her death. 

But as the second book of verse by one who 
was very ambitious of renown where few 
achieve even moderate success, A London 
Plane Tree is, it must in honesty be ad¬ 
mitted, disappointing. There is in it little 
or nothing of that strenuous realism which 
characterises the author’s prose studies, Reuben 
Saoha and The Romance of a 8hop. Its in¬ 
tellectual range is limited, and its expression, 
within its scope, is often inadequate and 
sometimes too derivative to be individual. 
Nor, with one or two exceptions, is there any 
greater promise shown here than in the 
author’s first production, A Minor Poet. That 
some consciousness of the futility of her 
yearnings and striving^ weighed upon Miss 
Levy is evident again and again in the present 
volume. The note of the vanity of all effort, 
of despair, is struck insistently: 

“ There Is no more to be done. 

Nothing beneath the sun, 

All the long ages through, 

Nothing—by me for you. 

This dreary day, things seem 
Vain shadows in a dream. 

Or some strange, pictured show; 

And mine own tears that flow. 

My hidden tears that fall. 

The vainest of them all.” 

This, as I have said, is what is sadder than any 
poem in tbe book. The greater part of its con¬ 
tents are, however, pathetic enough. It would 
seem as though the author had premonitions 
of her imminent “ end of weary days.” as, for 
example, in “The Two Terrors” (Life and 
Death); “Felo de Se” (which, however, as 
a whole, is clearly the outcome of merely 


vicarious emotion, as it certainly is a morbid 
and inferior production); one or two other 
“ Moods and Thoughts,” as, for instance, the 
poem closing with the bitter cry, “ This pain 
of living is too keen ”; and the last lines in 
the book, “ On you the sun is shining free . . . 
on me, The cloud descends.” 

The contents are in four sections—“ A 
London Plane-Tree,” &c., “Love, Dreams, 
and Death,” “ Moods and Thoughts,” and 
“ Odds and Ends ” ; and it is in the second 
and third that the truest poetry is to be 
found. In the first section are a few 
ballades and roundels. But for the writing of 
these measures Miss Levy was not properly 
equipped; for her faculty of rhythmic energy 
was not keenly developed, nor was her ear 
invariably acute to rhyme-music. In the 
first page there occur such false rhymes as 
“ scorn ” and “ borne ”—a matter possibly o* 
little importance iu a lengthy poem, but pro¬ 
minent amid a few otherwise highly finished 
lines. In the earlier of the two ballades 
is a line that defies metrical harmony: 

11 Neither to rate lower nor higher.” 

In the intermediate sections, however, there 
is much to cbarm. In most of the poems 
therein the reader will discern tbe longing 
for the peace that belongs to “ summers fore¬ 
seen that yet may come”; most, too, are 
charged with that burden, the burden of 
individual life, which, as the author says in 
“The Village Garden,” ever weighed her 
down. Again and again she cries out if it is 
love or fame, this desire which consumes her; 
or if it be somethiog vaguely apprehended by 
but unnamed of men, “ this passion straining 
at my heart-strings like a tiger in a leash.” 
Again and again also the same craving for 
rest: 

" 0 sweeter far than strain and stress 
Is the slow, creeping weariness. 

And better far than thought, I find 
The drowsy blankness of the mind. 

More than all joys of soul or sense 
Is this divine Indifference, 

Where grief a shadow seems to be. 

And peace a possibility.” 

With the exception of the fine lyric, “ The 
Birch Tree at Loschwitz,” with its free lilt 
and passionate cry, the most notable pieces 
are poems so brief that they would be frag¬ 
mentary were they not rounded and com¬ 
plete in their concision. “ In the Nower ” is 
one of these; but I must be content with 
citation of two, the quatrain 

“In SaPTMBia. 

The Ay is silver-grey; the long 
blow waves oaress the shore. 

On such a day as this I have been glad, 

Who shall be glad no more ”; 

and the fleeting strain of 

“Youth and Lots. 

What does youth know of love f 
Little enough, I trow! 

He plucks the myrtle for his brow, 

For his forehead the rose. 

Nay, but of love 
It is not youth who knows.” 

With their few technical shortcomings and 
their special virtues of sincerity, pathos, 
grace, and not infrequent delicate beauty, 
these last utterances of Miss Levy will be 
welcome to her many friends and admirers. 

William Sharp. 
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Kit and Kitty. By R. D. Blaokmore. In 3 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Romance of a Station. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. In 2 vols. (Trischler.) 

Her Heart's Retire. By H. Prothero Lewis. 

In 3 vols. (Horst & Blackett.) 

Louis Drayeolt. By Mrs. Lallan. In 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Sfonaa : a Story of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Jupiter Lights. By C. P. Woolson. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Dr Hermione. By the Author of “Lady 
Bluebeard.” (Blackwood.) 

Three People's Secrets. By G. M. Penn. 
(Simpkin Marshall & Co.) 

It is nearly always agreeable to be in Mr. 
Blackmore’g company; and, indeed, the 
“nearly” might be omitted if he did not 
sometimes think it proper to delight in that 
company himself so much that he occasionally 
forgets the presence of anybody else. “ The 
weak smile of autumnal sunshine over the 
wrongs of its own neglect ” (we quote from 
Kit end Kitty) is a good Belf-parody of a 
humorous kind for soliloquising purposes; but 
it is not good enough for publio use. There 
is very little of this kind, however, in Kit 
end Kitty, and there is much of a better. 
Kitty is one of the most oharmiog damsels 
that even Mr. Blackmore has ever drawn; and 
if that often-applicable sentence of Steerforth’s, 
“Rather a chuckle-headed fellow for the 
gM,” does sometimes present itself as to Kit, 
let it be rebuffed as unjust. Por Kit, though 
a little sententious and not over gifted with 
the wisdom of the serpent, is a good fellow. 
He begins well by smiting one enemy off a 
bridge and ends better by taking, without 
blench or ill-feeling, a revolver-shot d bout 
portant from another. Kit’s Uncle Corny, one 
of those “ growers ” in whom Mr. Blackmore’s 
soul for good and due reasons delights, is better 
still. He, too, begins and ends well—indeed, 
incomparably, though, as becometh the old, with 
words not deeds. When his nephew, at quite 
the beginning of the story, is heaping epithets 
on Kitty, he interrupts—“Angelic, angelic 
is the word, Kit. Don’t begrudge it: it saves 
such a lot of the others.” It does; and 
besides (which Uncle Corny doubtless knew 
but was too kindly to say) it leaves in a 
blissful uncertainty the further division of 
black- angelio and wbite-angelic, the which 
time shall too surely show. Uncle Corny’s 
concluding wise word is even wiser. “ What 
is England coming to ? Lord bless my heart! 
the stuff they talk about the ‘ sanctity of 
human life ’! A good man's life belongs to God 
and a bad one’s to the devil." Whereto we beg 
humbly to say “Amen!” As for the story 
of Kit and Kitty, it is passably intricate; 
and, as is the custom with Mr. Black- 
more, it does not let itself be “ argumented ” 
with any great ease. Suffice it to say that 
the course of true love, running at first with 
rather unusual and surprising smoothness for 
Mr. Christopher Orohardson, breaks into fright¬ 
ful rapids some short time sftcr his marriage 
by the disappearance of his wife. That this 
was the act of villains no one will doubt; 
but we do not think that Mr. Blackmore or 


anyone else will quarrel with us for letting 
out that no harm came of it. The fact is 
that it any harm had come of it, it would 
have been impossible to read the book, Kitty 
being altogether too nice. The villains of the 
book are rather agreeable, and there is a leper 
who is tragic in a high degree. 

It is believed by some that critics never 
wonder; but this is a mistake. We never 
take up—or at least, never lay down—a book of 
Mrs. Campbell Praed’s without wondering. She 
can write quite admirably well in some ways 
8nd quite unadmirably ill in others; and there 
seems to be some malediction upon her whioh 
ordains that she shall never be content with per¬ 
forming the first function (which is to describe 
Australian life and scenery) without straying 
off to the performance of the second (which is 
to compla’n directly or indirectly of the failure 
of marriage). She has, we are bound to say, 
produced exercises in this latter function 
whioh were much more disagreeable than 
those to be found in The Romance of a Station ; 
but she has never produced any which were 
more entirely gratuitous. Indeed, so loosely 
is The Romance of a Station put together that 
it reads like three different stories which 
some not over intelligent “ literary executor ” 
had found among posthumous papers and 
shovelled out anyhow as one novel. Number 
Three (we have an object in reversing the 
order) is a story of four-handed love-making, 
the players being (1) Mr. Humphreys — 
Australian, unattractive, honest, rich,shadowy; 
(2) Archie Thurston—English, aristocrat, 
handsome, weak, and rather worthlessly 
amiable; (3) Weeta Wilson—an Australian 
minx; (4) Isabel Cave—a very nice English 
girl. The chief action is occupied with the 
wiles of the minx to get Archie away from 
Isabel; but the end of things is not so, and 
yet we are much more sorry for Isabel than 
if it had been. Earlier there is Number Two, 
the equally independent story of Lina Sabine, 
a maumaride who interests us remarkably 
little. And both these stories are grafted, or, 
rather, stuck on the main theme—the ad¬ 
ventures of a newly married couple on an 
island station off the Queensland coast— 
which part is so brightly and vividly written, 
and so full of unpretentious but excellent 
fun and life, that we really do not know 
whether anything better has appeared since 
Geoffrey Hamlyn itself on any similar subject. 

Her Heart's Desire tells how a certain 
Eira Monckton had a stroke of good luck, 
“sinned her mercies,” and was punished. 
Fatherless, penniless, and one of a large 
family, she is practically adopted by a kind 
but dowdy old maid, who takes her abroad. 
She meets a certain Mr. Dallas, who is very 
beautiful, and melancholy, and like Childe 
Harold. At Rome he escorts her alone to the 
Forum by moonlight. They dance together five 
times running—a course of conduct sad and 
bad and mad, but also, as thoce who have 
been guilty of it know, sweet. They (not to 
put too fine a point upon it) kiss each other— 
a course of conduct sadder, badder, madder, 
and sweeter still. Then there appears, un¬ 
invited and abominable, a Mrs. Dallas; and 
the kisses and the dancing together five times 
running cease, and tbere is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. The book shows certain 
signs of inexperience here and there, and 


wants compressing and trimming up; but it 
has really comic and really pathetic touches. 
The second heroine, Geraldine Harris, though 
she might have been a little more ladylike, 
is pleasant; while Eira and Dallas, though 
rather given to the “ delire and dolore" 
business, are pleasant likewise. But we 
think (as the admiral of the Toulon fleet said 
about putting the vice-consul in petticoats) 
that it might have been managed without 
killing the old maid. 

Mrs. Laffan, better known perhaps as Mrs. 
Leith Adams, has also written a pleasant 
book in Louis Draycott, maned in the same 
way by a rather too lavish use of obvious 
means of infusing pathos. But it is very 
hard indeed to get lady novelists out of this 
appeal to the pocket handkerchief; and when 
they leave it off they frequently take to worse 
things. The chief objection to Louis Dray¬ 
cott is that the hero, by the author’s showing, 
ran his neok into the noose of a bad marriage 
without any excuse of passion whatever. 
Therefore he was a fool; and it is very hard 
to pity a fool. But the book is full of lively 
touche*, end the sketches of prison life seem 
to argue knowledge. 

Mr. Astor’s Sforsa is one of those books 
whioh are not easy to write about. “ ‘ Peace! 
poor fool,’ answered Barhsrigo. ‘ Think you 
I could not in the next hour have your life 
taken?’ ” .. “ ‘ My uncle,’ answered the young 
man, 4 you would not jest thus if you had ever 
felt’ ” .. “ 4 Par la foi de mon ame,’ answered 
le Bayard, with a Gallic shrug.” These 
three sentences will probably do more than 
our utmost skill or pains could in the way of 
description or argument. Those who tike the 
style will not find Sforza an ill example of it. 

We generally find something to tike in Miss 
Woolson’s books, and the worst thing we know 
about them is that their beginning is too 
often better than their latter end. For this 
inconvenience, however, the corrupt nature of 
man will but too promptly suggest a remedy. 
At any rate, the earlier scenes of Jupiter Lights, 
with their pioture of the old planter Judge 
Abercrombie and his half-ruined household 
abiding on the island home that Abolition has 
left unto them desolate, are very striking; 
and Miss Woolson has hit upon an excellent 
study of character in Cicely Bruoe, or rather 
Morrison, who apparently cares for no soul 
alive and for nothing on earth, while she is 
really a devoted wife and mother. The heroine, 
Eve, Cicely’s sister-in-law, pleases us much 
less, and her lover, Paul Tennent, is not much 
better than the heroes of most American 
novels; that is to say, he is a victorious prig. 

Let no one, if he should open Dr. Hermione 
at p. 7 and read how a young man and a 
young woman “ embodied between them the 
careless easy grace of the nineteenth century,” 
be content with muttering soMy “ Send us 
a gude conceit o’ oursels,” and putting the 
book down. It has weak points, this among 
them; but it is a very amusing book, rather 
suggestive of those which the author of Tha- 
latta used to write many and many years ago. 
Dr. Hermione Huntleyand Miss Edith Falconer 
flirt a great deal in an unconventional manner, 
tempered by the chaperonage of Dr. Jones, 
with Mr. Thomas Thornton and Major Oundas. 
First Edith flirts with Thornton, and, in a 
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way, Dr. Hermione with Dundas; then, in 
scuffling, they change lovers, and Dr. Her- 
mione (we regret to say that Edith calls her 
“ You sneak! ” therefor) falls captive to 
Thornton. And there is running and riding 
and picnics in the Lakes and visits to London 
(where they meet a dreadful creature called 
Yaughan whom the author seems to admire), 
and war in Egypt, and nursing, and marriage. 
And it is all very pleasant except that there 
are slips in taste here and there, and that the 
subordinate loves of Corporal Seton and Mrs. 
Price, the housekeeper, are not very amusing. 
Dr. Jones, a Peacockian character, is perhaps 
the best of the whole. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn is an old hand 
at a story with an alarming title, and he 
seldoms fails to live up to it. The only thing 
we can say against his last “dreadful” is 
that it is a little deficient in “ body.” Not 
in one sense, though. For the whole story 
tells how a private teacher of anatomy sold 
his business to others and how they wanted 
bodies and got them (or one) and lost it again. 
This is enough to say. 

Geoege Saxetsbttbt. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Rations. Yon 
Theodor Zahn. Enter Band: Das Neue 
Testament vor Origin es. Bnte Half to. 
(Erlangen: Deiohart.) This first volume, or 
first of a volume, of what promises to be 
perhaps the most thorough and complete 
history of the Canon of the New Testament that 
has yet appeared, has remained too long un- 
notioed. That such a work, ooming from the 
pen of Prof. Zahn, should be abundantly 
learned, and furnished with all the apparatus 
neoessary for enabling the student to form his 
own opinions, will be as readily understood 
as that it is written with a strong bias in 
favour of more orthodox or conservative views. 
On the question of the Canon, indeed, at least 
as regards the human side of it, there is not 
muoh room tor difference of opinion, seeing that 
the facts are indisputable; and whatever dis¬ 
agreement exists will no doubt be found to 
lie mainly in the way in which the facts are 
stated. There was oertainly a New Testament 
consisting of the “holy quaternion of the 
gospels,” and of oertain apostolic writings, but 
not yet oompleted, as early as the last decades 
of the second century; and when Prof. Zahn 
states that the Christians of that time had a 
Bible oomplete from Genesis to the Pastoral 
epistles, it is impossible to contradict him. On 
the other hand, there is no positive proof of the 
general recognition of an inspired New Testa¬ 
ment Canon on a par with the Old Testament 
Scriptures, earlier than this period; and in any 
case, not only in regard to the materials of 
which it was composed, but in regard to the 
opinion that was entertained of its sanctity, 
the formation of the Canon must have been a 
matter of time. Whether, again, that forma¬ 
tion was a purely natural process, or divinely 
ordered, is not a question that can be decided 
by any appeal to mere external facts. But the 
spirit and aim of Prof. Zahn’s work may per¬ 
haps be better indicated by a quotation from 
Beuss’s History of the Canon, to whioh, indeed, 
it may almost be taken as a reply, than in any 
other way: 

“ In the lack of positive proof,” says Prof. Reuse, 
“ that there existed an official collection of apos¬ 
tolic books from the end of the first oentury, re¬ 
sort has been made in France (for I do not know 
that in Germany such an argument has been 
brought forward or held valid) to a process be. 


lieved to be beyond dispnte. There existed, it is 
said, a Canon of the Old Testament; the books 
which composed it were held in the deepest 
respect, because they were unhesitatingly re¬ 
garded as the result of direct inspiration, as the 
word of God. A fortiori, all this must have been 
true of the writings of the apostles, since the revela¬ 
tion of tiie New Covenant was more excellent 
than that of the Old.” 

Now this reasoning, which Prof. Reuse here says 
had not previously been considered valid in 
Germany, is precisely that which is adopted 
and forcibly urged by Prof. Zahn. And 
surely there is something in it, if only it is not 
pushed too far. Books which were read every 
Sunday along with the Old Testament, and 
whioh were constantly appealed to as authori¬ 
ties on points of faith and morals, must in¬ 
evitably nave come in time to be looked upon 
as equally inspired. But to say that this took 
place at any particular moment would be 
absurd; while there must in any case have 
been a period, longer or shorter, during which 
the books now composing our New Testament 
existed apart, and were, in all probability, re¬ 
garded as merely human compositions. In the 
present volume, besides a general introduction, 
and an interesting chapter on the relations of 
the Old and New Testament, Prof. Zahn has 
special discussions on the several classes of 
New Testament writings, including those 
whioh were ultimately rejected from the Canon. 
Quite apart from any theory, there is a great 
deal of interesting matter in the book, whioh 
is made doubly valuable by its oopious citations 
from the patristic writings. The work is to be 
oompleted in three volumes, of which we have 
here the first half of the first. Assuming that 
the other volumes are to be of similar com¬ 
pass to the present, it seems that Prof. Zahn 
has undertaken to write the history of the 
New Testament Canon in something less than 
3000 dosely-printed pages. 

i 

“ Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hatjtes 
Etudes." —Sciences Beligieuses. Vol. I. (Paris: 
Leroux.) The present government of France 
are endeavouring not only to restore their 
oountry to its former military position, and 
to secure it in the enjoyment of free insti- 
stutions, but also to give it that high place in 
criticism and erudition which it nearly attained 
in the seventeenth oentury, and only lost 
through the bigotry of Bossuet and Lewis X1Y. 
As one step in this direction a professorship of 
religious history was founded in the College de 
Franoe in 1880, under the auspices of M. Jules 
Ferry; and as a further step a special depart¬ 
ment has reoently been added to the Eoole 
pratique dee Hautes Etudes—an institution 
founded so long ago as 1868—under the title 
of Section dee Sciences Religieuses. Its objeot 
is to train up a school of special enquirers in 
each of the numerous branches which collec¬ 
tively oonstitute the science of the religious 
history of mankind. For this purpose not only 
is each division of the subject—such as the 
religions of the Far East, of the Semites, or of 
ancient Egypt—entrusted to a specialist in the 
language of its sacred books, but his pupils are 
expected to bring with them some knowledge 
of the language concerned, and to serve an 
apprenticeship in the art of original enquiry by 
co-operatihg in the labours of their teacher; 
while a free interchange of ideas between the 
different olasses obviates that habit of shutting 
themselves up in their own study and ignoring 
what is being done in other fields, whioh is the 
besetting sin of specialists. The present volume 
is made up of contributions from several of the 
new teachers, prefaced by agraceful introduction 
from the pen of their president, M. Albert 
R4ville, who also fills the chair of religious 
history in the College de Franoe. Most of the 
papers relate to questions connected with 
Judaism and Christianity, and are written in a 


clear and interesting style; but the results are, 
so far, of a somewhat negative character. M. 
Massebieau tries to show, at considerable 
length and with much learning, that Philo’s 
writings have come down to us in a 
more or less incomplete form. Those 
who have been obliged to read through 
the extant treatises of the Alexandrian 
Jew will not, peurhaps, oonsider the loss a 
matter for unmixed regret. It may be 
noticed that this oritio, in opposition to most 
German scholars, upholds the genuineness of 
the De Vita Contemplativa. Two contributions 
of more general interest—one from M. Maurice 
Yeraes, and the other from M. Ernest Havet— 
deal respectively with the ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine and the conversion of St. Paul. 
Unfortunately, M. Vemes—by his article on 
the Bible in the Grande Encyclopedia —and M. 
Havet—by his reoent studies on the Hebrew 
prophets in the Revue des Deux Mondea —have 
almost deprived themselves of any claim to 
rank as serious critics. The Book of Acts—to 
whioh M. Havet would deny all historical 
value—fares much better under the hands of 
his colleague, M. Sabatier, who argues from 
the numerous discrepancies between St. Paul’s 
Epistles and Acts that the latter must be based 
on some independent souroe of information; 
while the comparative trustworthiness of this 
source is guaranteed by its general agreement 
with the Apostle’s own statements. Of course, 
the alleged authentication applies only to what 
is known in Germany as the “ Wirquelle,” not 
to Acts as a whole. A rather tedious essay on 
the question of the Investitures, by M. Esmein, 
incidentally recalls the striking fact that 
Gregory VII., like some more modern High 
Churchmen, would willingly have purchased 
disestablishment at the expense of disendow- 
ment; that is to say, he would have sur¬ 
rendered all estates held in feudal tenure by the 
Churoh had the State renounced its claim to 
interfere with eodeaiastical appointments. The 
remaining papers, including those conoemed 
with the oriental religions, are of too minute 
or too technical a character to be here described 
or even enumerated. They oan only be studied 
with profit by experts, for whom it will suffioe 
that we have drawn attention to the volume in 
whioh they are contained. 

Islam as a Missionary Religion. By G. R. 
Haines. (S.P.C.E.) Tbis book professes to be 
a reply to Canon Taylor’s address on Islam at 
the Churoh Congress at Wolverhampton—the 
fans et origo malt, as Mr. Haines calls it. But 
Mr. Haines is insufficiently equipped for his 
task. The formidable list of “ authorities con¬ 
sulted,” which fills no less than four pages, 
oontains the title of no German or Arabic 
work, except those which happen to have been 
translated. Weil, Sprenger, Noldeke, Krehl, 
Oelsner, and even Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
as well as Ibn-Hishtm, Ibn-al-Athir, and 
Syed Amir Ali, are oonspicuous by their 
absence. Henoe he has not read any of 
those writers who have best comprehended the 
inner genius of Islam, and who have, there¬ 
fore, best understood the real causes of its 
marvellous success. Mr. Haines’s solution of 
the problem is, of course, the usual one, whioh 
we have so often heard before. The spread of 
Islam is due to its having “ forced itself at the 
point of the sword upon half the nations of the 
old world ” (p. 15). This solution is charmingly 
simple, but Carlyle's objection has to be met: 

“ The sword indeed; but where will you get your 
sword! Every new opinion, at its starting, is 
precisely in a minority of one. One man alone, of 
the whole world believes it, there is one man 
against all men. That he take a sword, and 
try to propagate with that, will do little, for him. 
You must first get your sword 1 ” 

Mr- Haines gives the usual shallow answer to 
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Carlyle’s question. Islam got the sword owing 
ohiefly to its own demerits. He thinks it is fun¬ 
damentally an immoral religion. It connives at 
slavery, it legitimatizes sensuality, it requires 
no great sacrifices of a man’s inclinations or 
even of bis vices, and it promises a paradise 
with black-eyed houris. He thinks that 
millions of Christians in northern Africa and 
Syria beoome Moslems because their “ material 
interests overpowered their religious convic¬ 
tions.” He allows that some Pagan tribes might 
have been converted because monotheism is 
superior to polytheism; but thedhristian nations 
became oonverts because Islam is in every respect 
so greatly inferior to Christianity. It is true, 
he admits, that the jealousies of the Christian 
sects may have had something to do with it; 
but the depravity of human nature, material 
interests, and the advantages of admission 
into a great social caste had more, and explain 
satisfactorily why Islam was able in a few years 
to subdue half the civilised world. Mr. Haines 
apparently has never read any of the 
Mo hammed a n apologists, or even conversed with 
a Mohammedan. If he had done so, he would 
have discovered a simpler solution of the 
problem he vainly tries to solve. He would 
have found that the Moslems are so passionately 
attached to their religion because they believe 
it to be not only the best religion, but the only 
true religion. They appeal to the lofty 
morality (which the Koran inculcates as the 
chief evidence of the divine mission of its 
founder. They attribute the marvellous spread 
of Islam, and the hold it has on its disciples, 
to its own intrinsic excellence; and they are 
unable to understand how any heathen tribe, 
if offered the ohoioe between Islam and 
Christianity, could possible fail to choose the 
former. If Islam presents itself in this light 
to the Oriental mind—and that it does so there 
can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
have mixed on terms of intimacy with 
Orientals, or have even read the Mahdi’s letter 
to Burin Pasha recently published—the suocess 
of Islam as a missionary religion is explained 
without any necessity of resorting to the ex¬ 
planation of Mr. Haines that it succeeds because 
it appeals to the worst passions of mankind. 

Christianity and Islam in Spain, a d. 756- 
1031. By C. B. Haines. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) It is difficult fairly to 
appraise such a work as this, the Kaye 
Prize at Cambridge for 1888. Con¬ 
sidered as an academical essay, it is quite equal 
to what may be expected under the conditions. 
If the authorities will demand essays on sub¬ 
jects which absolutely require a knowledge of 
two foreign languages, neither of which is 
possessed by. the ordinary undergraduate or 
graduate, this work is as good a result as is 
likely to be obtained. It is written by one 
who does not appear for the first time in print 
—three previous works are named on the title- 
page—who has, therefore, some experience in 
the art of composition, and knows how to 
manage and arrange his materials. These are 
the original works of the Spanish Fathers of 
the period in Latin, and generally much that 
has been written on it in the same language. 
Such of the works of Arabio and Spanish his¬ 
torians as have been translated into English or 
French have also been consulted. Many works 
of English and French writers are also made 
nse of; but - of these last Prof. Dozy is the 
only one who is at aU entitled to rank as an 
authority. Not a single Spanish, Arabio, or 
German author is cited, except from transla¬ 
tions. The inevitable consequence is that, 
with all the writer’s oare, the book is valueless 
as a contribution to history. It is useless to 
point out particular errors. Perhaps the 
finest historical work that has appeared in 
Spain in the present decade is the Historia de 
lot ffeterodoxoi EspaMes of Menendezy Pelayo, 


the first volume of whioh treats almost wholly 
of this theme and of this period. Another 
side of the question is touched upon in tomo i. 
of the same author’s Historia de las Ideas 
EsUticas en Espaha. Mr. Haines has apparently 
never heard of these works. Masdeu’s notable 
essay, Religion Espahola, and Gamm’s work in 
German are equally unnoticed. Even in Eng¬ 
lish the latest publications are not made use of: 
Lockhart and Southey are quoted instead of 
Gibson. The excellent articles by Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward and others on the Gothic kings 
and Spanish fathers in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography have not been consulted. 
On the Koran, Sale’s work alone is used. 
Imagine a foreigner writing a work on the 
EngliA constitution to whom Bishop Stubbs’s 
works are utterly unknown—or on the period of 
Charles L with no reference to Mr. Gardiner— 
but with implicit reliance on earlier foreign 
works, and on translations of Hume and De- ' 
lolme; and the result might be some such 
work as the one before us. 

The Life and Work of Charles Henry von 
Bogalzky. . By the Bev. John Kelly. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Yon Bogatzky, by for the 
most popular in England of all the German 
pietists of the last century, has been peculiarly 
unfortunate in his English editors. Mr. Kelly 
freely exposes the shortcomings of his pre¬ 
decessors. He shows how the English versions 
of the Qoldenes SchWzlcastlein der Kinder Gotles 
were almost travesties of the original; yet he 
is himself as careless and negligent as any of 
those with whom he finds fault. Not only is 
the Life utterly without chronological order; 
but the two appendices giving the list of 
Bogatzkv’s works, and of the English editions 
of the Qolden Treasury, are in still greater 
confusion. It will hardly be believed that, 
while on p. 53 stands an extract from the pre¬ 
face of the first English edition of this work in 
1754 stating that the translator had “ reoourse 
to the excellent hymns and psalms of the late 
reverend and worthy Dr. Watts,” in the 
Appendix (p. 269) we read of this same edition 
of 1754: “Portions of Gowper’s hymns are 
substituted for Bogatzky’s verses.” Cowper 
did not begin to write hymns until about 1765, 
and the first edition of the Olney Hymns was 
published in 1779. One of Bogatzky’s most 
extensive works was The Daily House Companion 
for the Children of Ood, in two vols. quarto, of 
over 1000 pages each—a description of which, 
and extracts from it, fill pp. 165-209 of the 
present volume; yet neither is the German 
title given in the German catalogue of the 
works in the Appendix, nor is the English one 
inserted in the list of the works in English. So 
with the rest. There is not the slightest 
attempt at an intelligent appreciation of 
Bogatzky’s life and work. Printers and pub¬ 
lishers have done their part well, but a worse 
specimen of slovenly and careless editing we 
have seldom met with. 

Current Discussions in Theology. By the Pro 
fesaors ot Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Vol. vL (Boston and Chicago.) This useful 
survey of theological literature shows what a 
vigorous theological movement exists in the 
United States. There is a “pluck” even in 
American conservatism which is hardly perhaps 
equalled as yet in Eogland. The interest of this 
volume may _ be temporary: the German 
Jahresberioht is of altogether another calibre. 
But as a record, however imperfect, of work 
done during about the last three years in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and America, 
the work has its value for Eoglish-reading 
students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Gene HAL Gobdon’s Journals in China are 
to see the light at last. Mr. Egmont Hake, 
ms biographer, has been preparing them for 
the press for some time past. They will contain 
a great deal of new matter, and will be accom¬ 
panied by notes based on letters hitherto 
unpublished. The volumes will be illustrated 
w .’, ® r ®P r °d u < ! ti«m of Mr.Val Prinsep’s portrait 
of Chinese Gordon ** in his mandarin dress, 
which was exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 
1865. 

The following are some of the principal articles 
that will appear in the forthcoming fifth volume 
of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia : “ Homer,” by Mr. 
Gladstone; “ The Highlands,” by the Duke ot 
Argyll; “Hydrophobia," by M. Pasteur; 

“ Goethe,” by Prof. E. Dowden ; “ Grammar,” 
by Dr. John Peile; “ Hebrew,” by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson; “ Greece,” by Mr. F. B. Jevons ; 
Hieroglyphics,” by Mr. B. A. Wallis Budge; 
Geology,” by Prof. James Geikie; “Geo¬ 
graphy,” by Mr. J. 8. Keltie; “Heat,” by 
Prof. Tait; “ Government,” by Mr. Charles 
Elton; “Glass-Staining,” by Mr. William 
Morris; “ Gypsies,” by Mr. F. Hindes Groome; 

" Gunpowder Plot,” by Mr. T. Graves Law; 

Gay,” “Goldsmith,” and “Hogarth,” by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; “Hegel,” by Prof. Edward 
Oaird; “Victor Hugo,” by Mr. W. E. 
Henley; “ Horace,” by Mr. J. W. Maokail; 

“ Hawthorne,” by Mr. G. P. Lathrop; 
“Gladstone,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy; 

“ Gardening,” by Mr. R. D. Blackmore; “ Hos¬ 
pitals,” by Miss Florenoe Nightingale ; 

“ Goths,” by Mr. Henry Bradley. 

Messrs. Macmillan will begin next month 
the publication of a new edition of the novels 
of Mrs. Craik, author of John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man, to be issued in monthly volumes uniform 
with their edition of Charles Kingsley’s works. 
The first to appear will be Olive, with illustra¬ 
tions by G. Bowers. 

The next volume in the series of “Great 
Writers will be Jane Austen, written by Mr. 
Gold win Smith. 

Mb, John S. Fabmeb, the author of American¬ 
isms, has now ready for issue to subscribers 
(through Mr. A. P. Watt) the first volume of 
his new work— Slarg and its Analogues. In 
form it follows the lines of Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary; and it comprises the 
heterodox speeoh of all classes of society for 
more than three centuries, with synonyms in 
French, German, Italian, &o. The remaining 
two volumes of the work will follow at short 
intervals. 

Mb. Hakland’s story. Two Women or One? 
will be published on February 6 by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

Atalanta for February will contain the 
opening chapters ot a new serial by lbs. Parr; 
also_ an article on “Famous Pictures of the 
Paris Exhibition,” illustrated with reproduc¬ 
tions from the works of Millet, Jules Breton, 
Duprd, Meissonier, and other French artists. 

A book, entitled The Apocalypse looked at as 
the final Crisis of the Age, by “ a Teaoher,” is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stook for immediate 
publication. 

The Church of England Temperanoe Society 
is about to issue a novel series of picture books, 
consisting of nursery rhymes and tales adapted 
to temperanoe requirements, and illustrated in 
an artistic style. No. 1, “The Land where 
Jack dwelt,” with ten full-page cartoons and 
other illustrations—many of them from sketches 
taken in the East End of London—will be 
published early in February in coloured pioture 
wrapper, 

Mbs. Elizabeth Babbett Bbownino lived 
during the years of her girlhood near Lsdbury, 
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in Herefordshire; and many of her early 
poems describe the neighbouring scenery. The 
inhabitants of the town met together last Mon¬ 
day, and resolved to erect a memorial to her in 
the form of a clock-tower. 

Me Edmund Oossk will read a paper on the 
“Masques of Ben Jonson” before the 
Elizabethan Society at Toynbee Hall on 
Wednesday next, February 5, at 8 p.m., when 
Mr. A. H. B alien will take the chair. 

The Friday evening discourse at the Boyal 
Institution next week will be delivered by Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, upon “The London Stage in 
Elizabeth’s Reign.” 

Prof. Henry Jones, of Bangor, will lecture 
on “ The Ethioal Teaching of Robert 
Browning,” at Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, for the Ethioal Society, on Sunday, 
February 2, at 7.30 p m. 

The third series of leotures given by the Sun¬ 
day Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
February 2, in St. George’* H 'll, Laogham 
Place, at 4 p.m., when Dr. B W. Biohardson 
will lecture on “ The Health of the Mind, and 
Mental Contagions.” Leotures will subse- 
nently be given by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, Mr. 
ustiu H. McCarthy. Mr. G. Wotherepoon. Mr. 
H. L. Braekstad, Mr. Louis Fagan, and Dr. 
James Edmunds. 

Tint report of the Public Library Committee 
of the Burgh of Aberdeen for 1888-89 contains 
a table, which we do not recollect to have seen 
in other similar reports, of the number of issues 
of periodicals in the reading room. As very 
little evidenoe exists as to the relative popu¬ 
larity of magazines, we print (without oom- 
ment) the names of all those that were asked 
for more than one thousand times during the 
year:— Boy's Own Paper (7460), Cassell'a Satur¬ 
day Journal (7373) Chambers’s Journal (4086), 
People's Friend (3900). A.I. (2146), Cassell's 
Family Magazine (2020), St. Nicholas (1387), 
Harper's (1551), Leiaure Hour (1303), Century 
(1291), Outing (1202), Art Journal (1194), 
Scribner’a (1098). 

Messes. Macmillan have published a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte’s Hiatory of Eton College, which 
originally appeared in 1876. The chapter 
relating to the buildings has been re-written, 
so as to embody the result of Mr. J. W. 
Clark’s researches into the architectural 
history of Cambridge; and the author has 
incorporated throughout subsequent informa¬ 
tion derived not only from printed books, but 
from M8. records and private correspondence. 
It is also not unworthy of notioe that the litho¬ 
graphed plates have been re-drawn for the 
new edition, and that the index has been 
almost trebled in siz*. A book that was 
originally so thorough in workmanship and so 
handsome in form deserved the additional 
pains whioh have been expended upon it to 
keep it up to date. We may add that Mr. 
Gladstone repudiates any remembranoe of the 
story told of himself in the first edition, accord¬ 
ing to which he once saved himself from the 
biroh of Eeate by his capacity diatingumdi. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At a meeting at Cambridge held on Wednes¬ 
day, it was resolved that a portrait of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot, to be pai&ted by Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, should be placed in the hall of 
Trinity College, as a personal memorial “to 
commemorate his noble character and his signal 
services to the Church and to learning.” .Any 
surplus of subscriptions will be added to the 
endowment of the university scholarships 
founded by Dr. Lightfoot himself for the 


enoouragement of the study of ecclesiastical 
history. 

The Chichele professor of modem history at 
Oxford, Mr. Montagu Burrows, will deliver a 
publio lecture on Thursday next, February 6, 
upon “ The life of William Grooyn." 

Mr. A. A. Bevan, of Trinity College, has 
been nominated by the general board of studies 
as deputy-professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
during the necessary absence of Dr. W. Robert¬ 
son Smith—which is caused, we regret to learn, 
by illness. 

Prof. Margoliouth, the newly appointed 
Laudian professor of Arabia at Oxford, is leo- 
turing this term upon “The Peshitto Version 
of the Psalms.” 

The oommittee formed at Cambridge to 
procure a bust of the late Prof. W. Wright, to 
be plsoed in the University Library, invite 
subscriptions (limited to half a guinea) from 
other seats of learning throughout the world. 
Dr. Rodiger, of Marburg, will reoeive German 
subscriptions ; and Prof. Gottheil, of Columbia 
College, American subscriptions. Among the 
names already on the list are those of Th. 
Aufrecht, Barbier de Meynard, G. Biihler, M. 
J. de Goeje, Paul de Lagarde, T. H. Noldeke, 
Ernest Renan, Sachau, Socin, and H. Zoten- 
berg. 

Ax the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philologies! Society, held on Thursday in this 
week, the retiring president. Dr. John Peile, was 
to read a paper on “ The Nature of Phonetic 
Change, (1) with special reference to the Views 
of Paul and Brugmaun, and (2) regarded from 
a different standpoint.” The new president¬ 
elect is Dr. J. E. Sandys, of St. John’s, the publio 
orator. 

In connexion with the Oxford Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, will deliver a 
lecture, on Maroh 1, upon “The Bhaksperian 
Drama.” 

The trustees of Manchester New College 
have adopted plans prepared by Mr. Worthing¬ 
ton for their buildings at Oxford. The total 
estimated cost is £49,000, towards which 
£32,694 has already been subscribed. Some 
scholarships of £73 a year, tenable by “Oxford 
collegiate students,” have also been instituted. 

The Oxford Magazine for January 29 reoords 
the death of James Purves, one of the senior 
fellows of Baliol, who had been in infirm health 
for many years past. He was a very accurate 
and painstaking classical scholar, and is under¬ 
stood to have given great assistance to Prof. 
Jowett in his works upon Plato and Thucy¬ 
dides. The only book published under his own 
name is Selections from the Dialoguea of Plato, 
in the Clarendon Press Series ; but he is stated 
to have left in MS. a prose translation of the 
Odyaeey. 

Guru Das Banerji, one of the judges of the 
High Court, has been nominated vioe-ohanoellor 
of the University of Calcutta. We believe that 
this is the first time a native has held the 
offioe. 

The classical teachers of Harvard Universi y 
have started a publication of their own, entitled 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, whioh it 
is proposed to oontinue in yearly volumes. 
The first volume—which is issued in this 
country by Mr. Edward Arnold, as agent for 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston—includes two 
papers by Prof. W. W. Goodwin on debated 
points of Cheek construction ; an article on the 
fauces, 'or front entrance to the airium, of a 
Roman house, and also some Latin etymo¬ 
logies, by Prof. J. B. Greenough; a dissertation 
in Latin upon the methods of obtaining fire 
among the ancients, by Mr. Morris H. Morgan ; 


and a long article on the social and domestio 

S ieition of women in Aristophanes, by Mr. 
erman W. Haley. 


TRANSLATION. 

PLATO TO ASTER. 

‘Atrripat tlraOptit, lurrhp iplt. E[St ytrotfiijr 
Oupayht, it voAAoil 6/ifiaair tit <rl JSA ieu. 

Tht gaze is on the starry skies, 

Thou star to me. 

Would I were they, to bend unnumber’d eyes 
In gaze on thee. 

S. H. H. 


OBITUARY. 

EMILY PFEIFFER. 

Not only a wide circle of friends, but all 
careful readers of contemporary literature, will 
have felt a pang of sorrow at hearing of the 
death of Mrs. Pfeiffer. She and her husband 
were bound together by no oommon tie. He 
died in January of last year; and now she has 
followed him to the grave within a twelve- 
month, and the once cheerful house on the 
slopes of Putney Hill is left desolate. 

Prominent attention has recently been drawn 
to the fact that, among the poets of the 
Viotorian era, women hold a conspicuous place. 
Foremost of all, of course, stands Mrs. Barrett 
Browning; and the popular suffrage, in America 
as well as in England, has put Miss Christina 
Rossetti and Miss Jean Ingelow in a second 
class by themselves. All three of these are 
emphatically feminine poets, who attained 
their highest inspiration when writing as 
women and about women. To oompare their 
work with that of men otherwise their equals 
would be absurd. But when we pass to the 
next class of those who are ungraciously styled 
“ minor poets,” it is impossible not to be struck 
by the reflexion that the women hold their own 
— and more than their own—against the men. 
This is not the plaoe to mention other names, 
whioh will readily oocur to the mind. Suffice 
it to say that Mrs. Pfeiffer’s poetry, whether 
we oonsider its quantity or its quality, will con¬ 
trast favourably with the poetry of any living 
men, exoept the first half-dozen. As with the 
poetesses already mentioned, her Muse 
was frequently inspired by sympathy 
for the sufferings of her sisters. But 
she is probably best known as a sonneteer. 
For this artificial form of verse—of which the 
present generation has had a surfeit — she 
possessed the qualifications of a refined 
imagination and considerable metrical faculty. 
Her sensitive and cultured mind was also open 
to reoeive the impulses of thought and feeling 
whioh are most characteristic of our self-con¬ 
scious age. Above all, the modern conception 
of Nature, not as a kind nurse but as a relent¬ 
less task-master, influenced her somewhat in 
the same manner that it influenced George 
Eliot. It was this aspect of her poetry that 
specially attracted the admiration of suoh a 
keen critic as the late Rector of Lincoln. 

Considering that Mrs. Pfeiffer never enjoyed 
good health, and also that she took an active 
part in all movements for the social and 
economical regeneration of her jex, the total 
amount of her published work is remarkable. 
Her earliest book, we believe, was Kahmera: 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream, published nearly 
thirty years ago; but this we have not seen. 
Her first volume of poems took its name from 
Gerard?a Monument (1873). This was followed 
by another, called simply Poems (1876), whioh 
included several sonnets. Then came Glan- 
Alarch (1877); Quarterman’s Grace (18791; 
Under the Aspens (1882); and The Rhyme gf the 
Lady of the Bock (1884). Most of these passed 
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through more than one edition, though they 
were never issued in a uniform aeries, such as 
the and her husband had contemplated. The 
sonnets alone were collected into a pretty volume 
bearing that title (1887), which _ comprises 
most of her work that will live. Only 
last year, after her husband’s death, 
the published another volume of verse, Flowers 
of the Night, which hardly maintained her 
reputation; and at the very last she was 
actively engaged in preparing a drama for 
stage representation. To oomplete this reoord 
of hoc books, it should be mentioned that she 
wrote a pleasant acoount of her journeys in 
Greeoe and North America, under the title of 
Flying Leaves from Bast and West (1885); and 
also an essay on a subjeot that was very dear 
to her —Woman and Work (1888). 


THE BEV. H. 8. FAGAN. 

The regret with which we reoord the death of 
tbe Rev. H. S. Fagan will be shared even by 
those readers of tbe Academy who were some¬ 
times irritated by his politioal opinions on 
Ireland. The truth is that he had no bitterness 
about him, being one of the kindest and most 
liberal of men. But, like others of his warm¬ 
hearted countrymen, he failed to estimate 
rightly the value of words, using them as 
weapons in controversy without due regard to 
the feelings of others. He had an independent 
mind and wrote with mat readiness, so that 
the views he expressed were always stamped 
with his own individuality. It would likewise be 
a mistake to suppose that his interest in Ireland 
was primarily politioal. He knew its history 
well, and he had travelled in all parts of the 
country. like another deceased writer on 
Ireland, the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, of Manchester, 
he was a patriot first, and a partisan only in 
the seoond place. His ideal was that of an 
island where Catholic and Protestant should 
dwell side by side, rivals only in developing 
the resources of their country, and 

especially in turning to good use their innate 
artistic faculties. The cottage industries of 
Donegal, the pottery of Blew, and the frieze 
of many a little market town stirred his en¬ 
thusiasm far more than any politioal associa¬ 
tion. He never wearied of imploring his 
friends to use Irish manufactures, and he took 
as mnoh pride in the prosperity of Belfast as in 
that of Michael Davitt’s Woollen Company. 
It should be added that his sympathies ex¬ 
tended to the mining and fisher folk of Corn 
wall, and to the peasantry of East Anglia, 
with both of which classes he had a far more 
intimate acquaintance than most country 
clergymen. 

Henry Stuart Fagan was born at Stroud, in 
Gloucestershire, in 1827, being the only son 
of Mitchel Henry Fagan. His name, of course, 
is a good old Irish one; and he used to 
complain that Dickens had no justification for 
the form of it whioh he gave to his Jew in 
Olivr Twist. He matriculated as a commoner 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1845, and 
took his degree in 1850, being placed in the 
first class in mathematics, along with Dean 
ICitnhin and Sir William Markby, and in the 
second class in classics with Canon Liddon 
He was immediately elected to a fellowship at 
his own college; but this he held for only two 
yean, bring snooeeded by the late Prof. 
Chandler. On leaving Oxford, he adopted the 
profession of teaching, first as assistant-master 
at King Edward’s Sohool, Birmingham, and 
afterwards as headmaster successively of the 
grammar schools at Burton-on-Trent and at 
Bath. From 1859 to 1870, he was reotor 
of Charloombe, near Bath; from 1870 to 1882 
vicar of St. Just-in-Penwith, within the district 
of the Land's End; and from 1882 till his death 
reotor of Great Cressingham—a small living 
in south-west Norfolk, about right miles from 


Thetford, in the patronage of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. He leaves a widow to lament his 
loss, and several sons and daughters. Many 
who were at Oxford ten years ago will 
remember a brilliant seholar of Queen’s, named 
Charles Gregory Fagan, whose “Chaucer in 
Oxenforde ” has just been reprinted in Echoes 
from the Oxford Magazine. His early death in 
India was a heavy blow to his father, who 
never cared to visit Oxford again. 

Mr. Fagan seemed active and hearty for a man 
of his age when in London last autumn. But 
in December he was attacked with bronchitis 
and disease of the lungs, from which he was 
unable to rally. His death, whioh took place 
the evening of Friday, January 24, was 
sudden at the last. He was buried on 
Wednesday, in the ohurchyard of Bodney, the 
joint-parish with Great Cressingham. 


CABOLU8 AUGUSTUS HASH. 

The historic University of Jena, tbe first 
founded by Protestants in Germany, has sus¬ 
tained a severe loss, not easily to be repaired, 
by the death of Karl August Hase. 

Privy Councillor von Hase was a Doctor of 
Philosophy and Theology. He taught ecclesi¬ 
astical history, &o, for more than half a 
century; and a splendid teacher he was. Tak¬ 
ing one of the paragraphs of his printed books 
(eaoh of which went through several editions), 
he would expound it till his hearers, receiving 
a large amount of information of every sort, 
could conveniently connect all that they had 
heard with the few words that lay before them 
in print. And so powerful was his method 
and the charm of his delivery that a lapse o! fifty 
years has not been able to obliterate the living 
information his hearers then reorived. A sinoere 
and earnest Christian, he taught in a spirit of 
great tolerance. A truth, whether propounded 
by a Calvinist, or by a Roman Catholio, or by a 
Jew, was as eagerly welcomed and incul 
cated by him as if it had come from i 
Lutheran. Moreover, like his oolleagues, who 
voluntarily followed the lead of the Superinten¬ 
dent and Court Preacher, Dr. von Rohr, he was 
an enlightened and true Liberal. It is well 
known that the theology of the olergy in the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenaoh, as also 
in the other Saxon Duohies, is tbe most 
rational and the most liberal, and at the same 
lime the most solid, in all Germany. Von 
Hase in bis younger years (it is almost forty- 
five years sinoe I saw him last) looked like an 
Englishman; and I may add that, although he 
was distinguished for his French pclitesee, his 
character exhibited the solidity and honesty of 
an Englishman. He had a very engaging ex 
terior, and in his lectures a most impressive 
delivery. 

Dr. K. von Hase died on January 3, and was 
buried on January 6. His obsequies were 
performed in the Town Church of Jena. For 
him mourn not merely his children, but also a 
vast oompany of much-attaohed pupils. Peace 
be upon him 1 

S. M. SOHILLEB-SZINEMY. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The most noteworthy article in the current 
number of Mind is one on “ The Genesis of the 
Cognition of Physical Reality,” by Mr. G. F. 
Stout. The essayist, after criticising the asso¬ 
ciations! theory of our perception of the 
external world, proceeds to show that our 
representation of it involves a somewhat com¬ 
plicated process of “constructive interpreta¬ 
tion.” He is particularly successful in showing 
(in disagreement with Dr. Bain) the precise 
part played by muscular activity in the 
development of this cognition. He seems in 
this connexion to render more prominent than 


has been done before the experience of ’ touch-' 
ing or exploring one part of the body with 
another, eg., one hand with the other. Tie 
formation of tbe belief in external objeota is 
moulded on the pattern of the intuitions of our ’ 
own body thus gained. Another important point' 
here emphasised is the relation of the percep¬ 
tion of persistence to that of resistance and of 
the oo-existence of parts in space. Altogether 
this paper is intelligent and well-reasoned, and 
forms a valuable addition to tbe current 
psychological doctrine of external perception. 

A seoond paper, by M. A. Binet, on “ Double 
Consciousness in Health,” is a very readable 
acoount of some experimental inquiries into 
the range of automatic action (similar to that 
known to be provokable in hysterical subjects) 
in the case of healthy persons. The artiole 
hardly, however, justifies its title, for it makes 
no attempt to show that this automatic 
action involves a seoond "consciousness.” The 
remaining articles are two rather heavy 
philosophical papers, and an ingenious attempt, 
by Miss (P) 0. L. Franklin, to at once extend 
and simplify the processes of common logic in 
the light of modem symbolic logic. 

In the American Journal of Psychology, Dr. 
W. H. Burnham brings to a dose his series of 
papers on “ Memory historically and experi¬ 
mentally considered.” They oontain an - 
excellent rtsumt of the several theories of 
memory, ancient and modern, and also a fairly 
oomplete account of recent experimented 
inquiries into the subject. Among other points 
dealt with in this last paper are the rival physio¬ 
logical hypotheses put forward in explanation of 
the prooessesof memory. These are grouped under 
three heads : (1) that memory depends on a 
movement persisting in the brain; (2) that it 
depends upon a persisting traoe or residuum 
in the brain; and (3) that it depends on a 
disposition persuting in the brain. It is not 
easy to see how these can be kept distinot one 
from another, and indeed the writer almost 
confesses that they are not radically different. 
The other articles in the number are an aooount 
of tbe “ Folklore of the Bahama Negroes,” by 
Mr. 0. L. Edwards; and an essay on “Some 
Characteristics of Symbolic Logic,” by Miss (?) 
O. L. Franklin. The first is very entertaining, 
reminding us of our favourite Unde Betnus; 
and, being placed at the beginning of the 
journal, it may possibly leave the 1 ms serious 
reader indisposed to go on to the seoond. So 
it may be as well to say that this (to us) new 
writer shows in the Transatlantic, no leas dearly 
than in the British journal, that she (?) is 
quite abreast of the modem complexities of 
logic, and knows how to make shrewd and 
serviceable suggestions in the way of amending 
the current modes of presenting the subject. 
The chief point made, in this paper is that more 
systems of symbolio logic are possible than 
seem to have been dreamt of by some Cam¬ 
bridge logicians. The American journal is 
still distinguishedby the fulness and excellence 
of its acoount of contemporary researob. It 
were to be wished that the Cis-Atlantio journal, 
too, whioh gives us such able pritical no ioes of 
important books, could find space also for a 
pride of the articles (in German and other 
serials) whioh embody the greater part of that 
psycho-physical research which is now being 
carried out so persistently and so system¬ 
atically. _ 


THE FOLKLORE SOGIETY. 

The works issued by the Folklore Society 
will in future be published by Mr. David Nutt, 
instead of, as heretofore, by Hr. Elliot Stock. 
This change of publisher is consequent upon 
the're-orstanisation of the society's journal, 
which will appear henoeforth under the title 
Folklore; a Quarterly Review of Myth, 
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Tradition, Institution*, and Custom*, and will 
continue and incorporate the Archaeological 
Review. It will be directed by an editorial 
opmmittee of the oouncil of the society, con¬ 
sisting of the Hon. John Abercromby, Mr. 
G. L. Gomme, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and Mr. 
Alfred Nutt—Mr. Jacobs acting as general 
editor. _ . , 

The first number, to be issued early m March, 
will oomprise the following artioles: Mr. 
Lang’s Presidential Address for 1889; “The 
Mythic Charms of the Finns,” translated and 
edited by the Hon. John Abercromby; 
“ Native Tales and Legends collected from the 
Torres Straits Islanders,” by Prof. Haddon, of 
Durham; “Early Trade Routes to Ireland,” 
by Prof. Ridgway, of Cork; Review of the 
lucent literature concerning Scandinavian 
Mythology, by Mr. F. York Powell; Review 
of Reoent Literature concerning Celtio Myth 
and Saga, by Mr. Alfred Nutt; Notes and 
Queries on Superstition; fall Bibliography 
of English and Foreign Books during the past 
»j-r months ; Summaries of Periodicals, &o. 

The society will issue immediately to its 
members for 1889 the Rev. D. Maclnnes’s 
Gaelic Folk- and Hero-Tales from Argyllshire, 
with Notes by Mr. Alfred Nutt; and to its 
members for 1890 Prof. Crane’s annotated 
translation of The Example of Jacques de Villy. 
The society hopes to bring out in 1891 Mr. 
Oliver Elton’s translation of the mythical por¬ 
tions of Saxo Grammaticus, with Notes and 
Introduction by Mr. York Powell. 


STATISTICS OF CHRISTIAN NAMES IN 
EARLY TIMES. 


Tub elaborate indexes to the Register of the 
University of Oxford, 1571 to 1622, compiled by 
Mr. Andrew Clark (Oxford Historical Society, 
1889), include a table of Christian names, in 
whioh is set out the number of times that 
each occurs. The total of names given in this 
portion of the Register amounts to about 
30,000, and must undoubtedly be—as Mr. 
Clark call* it—“ more representative of 
English names, for the years over which it 
extends, than any list yet published." 

In consideration of the historical importance 
attaching to the subject, Mr. Clark will pardon 
us for transferring to the pages of the Academy 
the chief results of his table, arranged in a 
somewhat different form. 

The following are the twelve most common 
Christian names, each occurring (approxi¬ 
mately) more than once in every hundred out 
of the total of 30,000: 


John, 3826 times, or about 12 8 per cent. 

mi . _ nwHN 0.0 


Thomas, 2777 
William, 2546 
Richard, 1691 
Robert, 1222 
Edward, 957 
Henry, 
George, 
Francis, 
James, 
Nicholas, 


>> 


9-3 
8 5 
56 
4 1 
32 
3 0 
2-2 
1-5 
14 
11 
10 

Christian names 
times: Anthony 
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If 

II 

If 

If 

If 

If 

If 

If 

If 

It 


908 

647 „ , 

447 „ 

424 ,, , 

-, 826 ,, , 

Edmund, 298 „ , 

The following thirty-one 
each oocur more than fifty — 

(262), Hugh (257), Christopher (243), Samuel 
(227), Walter (207), Roger (195), Ralph (182), 
Peter (176), Humphrey (168), Charles (139), 
Philip (137), David (129), Matthew (116), 
Miohael (103), Alexander (98), Arthur (98), 
Laurenoe (90), Giles (88), Stephen (86), Simon 
(83), Daniel (79), Lewis (78), Joseph (78), 
Andrew (69), Roland (65), Evan (55), Abra¬ 
ham (54), Leonard (54), Owen (53), Gilbert 
(62), Morris (51). 

In comparison with this list, the followiag 
passage from the Preface to Mr, T. F. Kirb/s 


Winchester Scholari (Henry Frowde, 1888) seems 
worthy of quotation, premising that the Win¬ 
chester list not only comprises a muoh earlier 
period, but is also drawn almost exclusively 
from the South of England. For the two cen¬ 
turies referred to the total number of entries 
would be about 3700. 


LASSWITZ, K. Geeohlchte der Atomiatlk vom Mittel- 
alter bis Newton, l. Bd. Die Krneuerung der 
Konrasknlartheorl*. Hamburg: Voss. SO M, 
Oxers. U. Die erste Landesvermeorang d. Knrstaates 
Sachsen, aut Befehl d. KurfQrsten Christian I. 
aasgelllhrt. Bearb. v. S. Huge. Dresden: Stengel. 
SO H. 

Rrulbaux, O. Katalog f. die Helioeen-Genera 
Eaparypha Hartm. u. Xerophfla Held, autgestellt 
naoh O. A. Westerlund. Miloohen: Kellerer. 1M. 


“ Of the Christian names occurring in the first two 
hundred years (1393-1592) John is by far the most 
common. It ocours more than 1060 times, and 
was borne by nearly one out of every three boys 
admitted during that period. William, the next 
in point of frequency, occurs more than 560 
times, Thomas more than 500 times, Richard 
about 890 times, Robert about 250 times, and 
then the following names arranged in order of 
frequency: Henry, Edward, Nicholas, George 
(ohiefly in the latter part of the period), Edmund, 
Walter, Roger, Christopher, Antony, Simon, 
James, Francis, Peter, Philip, Matthew, Michael, 
Alexander, Geoffrey, Giles, Arthur, Humphrey, 
Charles (ohiefly in the latter part of the period}.” 


so Pi. 

PHILOLOGY, BTO. 

OOBFUS Inscriptionum BemlHoarum. Pars II. In- 
soriptlonee Aramaioae (ed. M. de Vogtto,’. Tom. L 
Faso.I. Paris: Kllnoksleok. 60fr. 

LAROLOis, E. Notioee dee manusorlts frsn;als et 
prorencsox de Rome antdrleurs au XV1 B Sit' ole. 
Paris: kllnoksleok. 15fr. 

IaKTAT, P. Inscriptions antiques de la COte-dOr. 
Paris: Bouillon. 9fr. 

Nrx, L. M. L. Das 6. Buoh der Oonioa d. Apollonius 
▼. Perga In der arablsehen Uebsrtetzuug d. Thabit 
lbn Ootxah, brsg , ins Dentsohe tlbertr. u. m e. 
Etnleltg. verseben. Leipzig: Hiersemann. S M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bo HR, P. Die nmsltraUschen Handsohrlften d. XVL 
u. XVII. Jahrh. in der ntadtblbllothek an Breslau. 
Breslau: Hainauer. 15 M. _ 

Daujos, F. Bssal blbliographique sur la dastrnotion 
volontalre des llvrts ou blbuolytle. Paris: Quen¬ 
tin. it fr. 

Duthxuil dr Rbirs, J. L. L’Aste oentralo (Thibet 
et regions limltrophea). Paris: Leroux. 60 fr. 

Fisokbb, O. W. Mnemosyne u. Oaisss. Die Kunst, 
dee Merken lm Bchsohaplel su erlelohtem. Leip¬ 
zig : Graoklsuor. 6 M. 

Gluoxkarr. O. Das Heerweaen der ostsrrelchlach- 
ungarleohen Monarohle. Wien: Seidel. 6 M. 

Guritz’s, Wlsdlmir. Souvenirs d’nn prOtre romain 
devenn pro tie orthodoxs. Parle: Jfisohbaoher. 

Jurdt^'a. Ruhnan Merawln, et l’aml de Dleu de 
1‘Oberland. Paris: Flsohbaoher. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Pams. O. Voyage d'exploration de Hu« en Oochln- 
oblue par la route mandarine. Paris: Leroux. 
7 fr. 60o. 

Petm, G. Carlo* HA popolarl tradlztonaU. Vol. VJa. 
Oreden so, urf e oostuml abruzzeel, raooolti da 
OennaroFlnamore. Tiurln: Loeeoher. 6fr. 

RaiaE, B. GrUlparzers KonatphUoeophle. Wien: 
Mans. 8 M. 40 PI- 

Shakxsfxabh. W., I Sonetti dl. tradotti per laortma 
volta In ItaUano da Angelo Olivieri. Turin: 
Otousen. 4 fr. 

v tt.ttd, dr l'Islr-Adam, Le Oomte de. Aril, Paris: 
Qnutln. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Yaooub astir Pacha. L’lnstruotion pubUqne en 
Egypt*. Paris: Leroux. 6 fr. 

HISTORY, BTO. 

Aubiol. Oh. Documents mtUtalres da Ueutensnt- 
gdaOral de Oampredon: La defense da Var et to 
passage dee Alpee. Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

Chotabd. L. Louis XIV., Louvols, Vauban, et lrs 
fortifications du nord de la F/anos. d’apiOs des 
tottree InSdites do Louvols. Paris: Plon. s fr, 

DR Moboar, j. Mission sclentlflque an Canosss: 
etudes arobeologiqnes et hlatorlquos. Paris: 

T , ^ , | ^ q r a. 

Dixokxbtxb. A. Dio Stadt Oambtal. Vorfass- 
ungageachlohtUohe Untorsuohgn. aus dem 10. bis 
gegen Endsd. It. Jahrh. Jena: Dabis. 80 Pf. 

Fortbs renunbernenslum. 5. Bd. 1S8S—1887. ALfg. 
Bern: Sohmld. 6 M. _ . _ 

Haobrksybb. H. Anonyml Gesta Franoornm et 
allonun Hterosolymltanorum. Mlt BrUtutergn. 
hrsg. f. Bilfte. Holdelbarg: Winter. 7 M. 

Hochart, P. De l authentioite des annales et des 
blstolres de Taolie. Paris: Tboi in. 8fr. 

JmacRX,H. Oodex juris bohemioh Toml II. pars*. 

soripta ad rempubUoam admlnlstrandam 
apeotantia saeo. XIV. Leipzig: Frey tag. 6 M. 
SO PI. 

Jubxbr dr la Gbavisbr, L’Amiral. Lee ouvriers de 
la onzieme heure: his to ire des premieres navigations 
des Anglais et dee Hollandals dans toe morsipolalres 
et done la mer des Indes. Parle: Plon. 7 fir. 

Kobzsriowsxi, J. Oatalogua eptorum et aocu- 
mentoram ree gestae Polonlao UlnstranUnm. 
Krakau: Friedlein. 1 M. 60 Pf _ 

Xbxss, Frhr. G. v. Grflndlaoh u. seine Beelteer. Naoh 
archival. QaeUen bearb. NQmberg: Bohxag. 4 M. 

Mauldr-la-Olavmbr, M. de. Hlstolre de Louie XU> 
Parile. Louis d’Ortoans. Paris: Leroux. 8 fr. 

ROBIOOU. Bertrand. Hlstolre du otorgS pendant la 
revolution franfsise. T. II. Paris: Oalmann Levy. 

SOTOTAOh. Le Voyage de to Terre Salnte, oompOBjj 
par Mattre Denis Possot et aohev6 par Meealre 
Ohartos Philippe. Pails: Leroux. SOfr. 

PHYSICAL SOIENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Fbakk, A. B. Lehrbuoh der PfHnzenphyslolagie m. 
besond. Bmttoksloht. der Kulturpfisnsen. Berlin: 
Psrey. 6 M, 


A LOST MS. OF CHAUCEB’S “ TROILUS.” 

Oambridge: Jon. 18, 1890. 

We are indebted to Prof. George Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, for an interesting Chancer 
discovery. In the binding of an old book he 
found, some years ago, two strips of vellum, 
evidently forming part of a leaf of au English 
M8. of the early part of the fifteenth oentury, 
which he kindly transmitted to me, to afford 
me the opportunity of reading a short paper 
on it before the Oambridge Antiquarian 8ociety, 
who have printed it in a volume of Transactions 
now in the press. 

As I believe the general publio will be in¬ 
terested in it, I send a transcript of tbe few 
words that are contained on the strips, one of 
whioh is almost blank on the first page. 
There is a gap between the strips, so that we 
have merely the beginnings and the ends of 
lines. No letters are visible except those 
printed below free from square brackets. The 
letters within brackets are supplied by guess 
by way of help. My own share in the dis- 
oovery is that the strips contain portions of 
eight stanzas of Ohauoer’s Troilus, bk. v., st. 
207-214 (Chauoer Society). The MS. has the 
thorn-letter for th in the words “ this.” 
“thought,” “ that,” “ the,” “ thou,” “ hath,’ 
“ brother,” “ throwe,” “ with,” “ ther ” ; and 
the Middle-English g for gh in “thought,” 
“ slough ” (slew), and for y in “ yif." I print 
th, gh, y (in italics) where these symbols oocur. 


“troiivs,” v. 1143, st. 207. 

JTlis drams . . . h]«e eke byfom 
May neu«r ou[t . . . remembra]anoe 
He thought ay . . . l]«dy lorne 
And that Mat . . . purveyance 
Hvm schew [ed . . . signiflauiice 
Of hyr Tn[fcrouth * • • aujenture 
And Mat Mis . . . bym in figure. 


•or whyohe . . . luster rent (1450) 

”Aat Called . . . aboute 
rndal hj[s . . . b]yr er he stente 
md hyr b;[aoughte . . . Medoute 
If the stro[nge . . . stoute 
md fynaly . . . sto]onde 
laasandre . . . bys dreme expound[e. 

lobe gaa fyrrst . . . o btolArr dere 

rif Mou a e[othe . . . knowe 

f%ou most a . . . story]es here 

?o purpos ho[w . . . ouer]Mrowe (1460) 

lalA lordea . . . wiMina Mrowe 

(Aon wele M[is . . . kno]w & of what k n • 

le oomen is . . . fjynde 


Hans why[ch 
tor Grekes . 
le encens . . 
Idle for Ms[t 
Vroke hyr . . . 
tor wiM a b[ore 


. . w]as & in Ire 
. s]4crifice 
sette afyre 
. . hlyr bo despise 
oruejl wy»e 

ox in stall* 


J A *» a/| waw • • • 

•he made ... & vynes am (1470). 
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T1) alo (Ala bore was . . . 

A] moogea wbyche (Aar c[om 
A' mayde on o l this w[orlde 
AJud Mel eagre lord of . . . 
Be] loned ao (Ais fretab[e . . 
JAaJfc wi(A hys manho[de . . 
T&e] bore he slouyA & hy[r . 


Of] wbyche as olde bc[kes . 
Alroae a oonteke & a g[ret 
Ajnd of (Ala lord descended 
By] lfgne or elles olde . . . 
Bujt bow (Ais Meleag[re . . 
JAo]ru bya moder wyl . . . 
Fo]r al to long it were . . . 


• • 

• • ypre]iaed 
atyn]te 


. . (1480) 


entertained is East Tor. Agai-J, on p. 66, he 
says: 

“ Yes Tor has baffled both learned ety nologist and 
ignorant peasant. East Tor is the pr obable inter¬ 
pretation (Anglo-Saxon set ); but as it Happens to 
be the westernmost of the three heights, this can 
scaroely carry absolute conviction.” 

In view of this difficulty I would suggest 
another derivation, which appears to me from 
all points of view to be more tenable. 

In an old number of the Sportin <) Magazine 
(Ootober, 1824, p. 47), in an article on "Stag 
Hunting on Exmoor,’’ I find the following: 


8c]he tolde eke how T[ydetu . . . 

V. to (Ae strong Oitee . . . 

ToT daymen kyngdom . . . wen]te 
Folr hys felaw dan p[olimite8 
Of] which (Ae brother dan . . . 

Fuji wrongfully of (Ae[bee . . . strength] 1 ) 

TAi]) tolde ache by preces . . . (1491) 

Sc]he tolde eke how hefmonides astert]a 
Whim Tydeua slonjA . . . sto]ute 
Schle tolde ek al (Ae pr«p[heclea . . . 

Anfd how (Aat .vij. kyn[gea . , . 

Beejegeden (Ae Ouee a[l . . . 

Anjd of (Ae holy serpernt . . . 

And] of (Ae furyea al s[che . . . 

Observe that this text is as good as any. It 
should be compared with BIS. Harl. 2280. It 
is superior to that MB. in the following in¬ 
stances : 1443, " byfom ” ; 1446, It repeats 
"that”; 1449, "this”; 1457, "o”; 1461, 
"within”; 1478, "olde”; 1480, "lord”; 
1481, "olde”; 1482, “But”; 1491, "tolde.” 

Walter W. Skbat. 


“ BUBONAX ” IN THE “ DEFENCE OF POESY.” 

Yale University : Jan. IS, 1899. 
Just at the end of Sidney’s Defence of Poesy 
occur these words: 

“ Then, though I will not wish unto you the ass’s 
ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses, 
as Bubonax was, to hang himself/’ 

The name “ Bubonax ” I find nowhere else. 
Both, however, of the two earliest editions— 
Ponsonby’s and Olney’s—have it, so it is not a 

r ter’s error, but must have been so written 
the author or his amanuensis. After 
puzzling over the matter for some time, it at 
length occurred to me that the story referred to 
is the one told of Hipponsx. The fullest 
aooount is given by Pliny (N.H. xxxvL 12): 

"Bupalua et Athenis dariaaimt in ea sclentla 
fuero, Hfpponactia poetae aetate, quern certum 

eat LX. Olympiads fuisse.Hipponacti 

notabilia foeditas vultus erat, quamobrem 
imagfnem ejua lascivia jooorum ii proposuere 
ridentium ctrculle. Quod Hipponnax indignatus, 
amaritudinem oarminum distrlnxit in tantum, ut 
ctedatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos oompulisse: 
quod falsum eat.” 

Accordingly, we have here a remarkable 
instanoe of " contamination,” " Bubonax,” 
through a slip of the poet’s memory, being 
evidently compounded of “ Bupalus ” and 
“ Hipponax.” 

Lovers of Horaoe will recall the allusion in 
Epod. vi. 14: “ acer hostis Bupalo ” ; and it 
is perhaps from this source that Sidney derived 
his illustration^ since he dees not otherwise 
appear to have been especially familiar with 
Pliny or with the Greek authors in whom a 
reference to the story occurs. 

Albert 8, Cook. 


THE DERIVATION OF “ YES TOR.” 

Bristol; Jan. M, 1890. 

In Mr. J. LI. Page’s recent book on Dartmoor 
and its Antiquities he remarks (App. A., p. 287) 
that the derivation of. Yes Tor moat favourably 


"He [Sir Thomas Adand] had two seats, one 
called Holnicote, near Porlock in Somersetshire; 
and the other called Higher Oomde, but more 
commonly known by the name of Yeroombe—each 
situated on opposite sides of the moor.” 

If, then, in west country parlanoe. Higher 
Combe became Yeroombe, as this passage seems 
to convey, Highest Tor certainly ought to 
become Test Tor, and so Yes Tor. Now this 
presents no difficulty from the point of view of 
meaning; for, as Mr. Page remarks, until 
quite recently Yes Tor was looked on as the 
highest point on Dartmoor. 

Perhaps, too, from the point of view of 
phonetics, the latter derivation deserves prefer¬ 
ence ; for all the instances given by Mr. Page 
of prothetio y in Devon folk-speech (Yeaffield == 
Heathfield, yeffer = heifer, and yafful = hand¬ 
ful) begin with an h ; but perhaps this is only 
an accident. 

I do not know whether any derivation has 
been suggested for Yell and, common as a place 
and personal name in Devon; but, supposing 
the place-name to have existed first, it may, 
perhaps, have been simply Higher Land. 

Walter J. Purton. 


“BUOEOARLB” IN GODEFROY’S OLD FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

Stenhie Orange, Norfolk : Jan. *7, 1830. 

This term Bucecarle is interpreted by Gode- 
froy as “ sorte de valet ”—a vague rendering, 
which he gathered apparently from the oontext 
of the quotation from Gaimar’s "Estorie des 
Engles,” in whioh the word occurs. 

Its actual meaning is “ boatman,” 
“mariner,” buctcarle or buzecharle being 
merely the French form of Old English 
buteecarl. Old Norse buzukarl, Modern English 
buecarl, i.e. buss-carl, " boat-man.” (Bee Du 
Cange t.v. " Buscsrla,” and New English Dic¬ 
tionary s.v.v. “ Buscarl ” and “ Buss.”) 

Paget Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

SmfDAY, Feb. 9, 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
“National Life and Thought in Poland,'’ by Mr. 
Adam Fieldgud. 

4 pm. Sunday Lecture Sooiety : "The Health 
of the Mind and Mental Contagions," by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. 

7.(0LP.m. Ethical Sooiety: “ The Ethical Teach¬ 
ing of Browning," by Prof. Henry Jones. 

Monday, Feb. 8, 6 p m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 pm. London Institution: “ A Visit to Mount 
Atbos.” by Prof Mahaffy. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ The Private Houses 
and Patacas of the Romans, L, by Mr. G. Altohlson. 

8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts: Oantor Leoture, •• The 
Electromagnet,’’ III., by Prof. Silranus P. Thomp¬ 
son. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Conception of 
Sovereignty.’’ by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Dispersal at 
Plants, as illustrated by the Flora of the Keeling or 
Ooooe Islands,” by Dr. H. B. Guppy. 

Tubsday. Feb. 4, S p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinian Feiiod,” III., by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: "The Pharaohs 
of Mores according to Hebrew and Egyptian 
Ohronology,’’ by Mr. Ernest de Bunaen; “Some 
Suggestions respecting the Exodus," by Mr, A. L. 
Lewis, 
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8 p.m. Civil Engineers: "Bars at the Mouths 
of Tidal Estuaries.” by Mr. W. H. Wheeler. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: "The Morphology of al 
Reptilian Bird (Oputhoeomui erietattu)," ny Mr. 
W. K. Parker; “Observations on Wolves, Jaolcals, 
Dogs, and Foxes,” by Mr. A. D. Bartlett; “A 
Synopsis of the Genera of the Family Sorleidae,” 
by Mr. G. E. Dobson. 

WnmncsDAY, Feb. s. 8 p.m. Elizabethan:" The Masques 
of Ben Jonson.” by Mr. Edmond Goase. 

8 ».m. Sooiety of Arts: " High-speed Knitting 
and Weaving without Weft.” by Mr. Arthur Paget. 

_8 p.m. Geological: “The Varlolttio Rocks of 

Mont Genivrr,” by Mr. Grenville A. J. Cole and Mr, 
J. W. Gregory; “ Abe Props lltes of the Weetern Isles 
Of Scotland, and their Relation to the Andesites atsg 
_ D ioritas of the same District,’’ by Prof. J. W. Judd. 
Thubsdat. Feb. t, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Sculp* 
tore in Relation to the Age,” HL, by Mr. E. Rosooe 
Mull ins. 

8 pm. London Institution: "Travers Lecture, 
I.. "Tee Law of Baying and Selling,” by Mr. 
Aubrey J. Spencer. 

8p.m. Royal Aoademy: "The Private Houses 
and Palaoes of the Romans,’’ IL, by Mr. G. 
Altchlaon. 

8 p.m. Linnean: " The Stamens and Setae of 
Soirpeae.” by Mr. a B. Olarke; "The Flora of 
Patagonia,” by Mr. John Ball; “Certain Seaweed 
Covered Crabs,” by Prof. Stewart; " Pitchers of 
Nepmthit MatUrtiana," by Prof. Stewart. 

8 p.m. Chemloal: “The Oxides of Nitrogen,” 
by Prof. Ramsay; " The Constitution of Tri-derlva- 
tives of Nephthalene,” by Dr. Armstrong and Mr. 
W. P. Wynne; “The Action of Chromium Oxy- 
chlotide ou Nltrobenzole,” by Mr. G. G. Hender- 
son and Mr. J. Morrow Campbell. 

Fbxday, Feb. 7, 6 p.m. Phystaal: Annual General 
Meeting; “ Galvanometers,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton, 
Mr. T. slather, and Mr. W. E. Snmpner; "A 
Carbon Deposit in a Blake Telephone Transmitter,” 
by Mr. F. B. Hawes. 

6p.m. Society of Arts: “The Utility of Forests 
and the Study of Forestry,” by Dr. Sahiloh. 

7 80 p.m. Geologists’ Association: Annual 
General Meeting; "The Nature of the Geologioal 
Beoord,” by tbe President. 

7 30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
Reclamation of Land on the River Tees,” by Mr, 
Colin P. Fowler. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The London Stage 
in Elizabeth’s Reign,” by Mr. H B. Wheatley. 

Satubday. Feb. 8, 8 p.m. Royal Iostltutlon: “The 
Natural History of the Horse and of its Extinct 
and Existing Allies,” 1IL, by Prof. Flower. 

8.46p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Bio¬ 
logical Problems. By Dr. August Weis- 
maun. Authorised Translation. Edited 
by E. B. Poulton, Selmar Schonland, and 
Arthur E. Shipley. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

Prof. Weismann’s essays, of which a good and 
vigorous English version is now presented to 
us, have already obtained for themselves a place 
as of almost classical authority. Of their 
great value, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
speak. Iu one word, it would not be too 
much to say that no biological memoirs of 
equal importance have been submitted to the 
judgment of the scientific world since the 
first great outburst of evolutionary thought— 
the outburst which gave us the principal 
works of Darwio, Spencer, Huxley, Wallace, 
Haeckel, and the two Mullers. Every 
biologist nowadays must read Weismann. 
We may agree with him or we may differ 
from him, but we have got to reckon with 
him. To ignore him is merely the ostrich 
trick of hidinjg one’s head feebly in the sand, 
and pretending not to see the- victorious 
enemy. 

In saying this, I do not mean to say that 
Weismann’s conclusions, like Darwin’s and 
Spencer’s, are bound to make an epoch in the 
study of the subject with which they deal. 
On the contrary, in their central contention, 
they seem to me essentially reactionary. They 
throw ns back into problems we thought we 
had solved. They raiso again the ghosts of 
difficulties and dangers we imagined in our 
simplicity we had long ago laid for ever. It 
is rather because they compel one to think 
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and to face real questions that these essays 
•re so important. Whether in the end their 
answer to the main problem they raise be 
accepted or not, at least the problem itself is 
set in a new light, and an answer of some 
sort is rigorously demanded. 

I am not going, therefore, to attempt here 
a criticism or even a retumi of the contents of 
this profound and spirit-searching volume. 
To epitomise Weismann’s broadest results 
would take at the very least a dozen pages or 
so; to foreshadow even in the vaguest outline 
any supposed answer to his ingenious con¬ 
clusions would require a biologist as accom¬ 
plished and as well-equipped in every direc¬ 
tion as himself. It must suffice if I point 
out at present the momentous nature of the 
issues he raises—issues which strike at the 
very root of much that seemed most fruitful 
in contemporary thinking — and thereby 
induce readers to pause for a moment before 
they accept implicitiy and without due 
examination the clever and seemingly simple 
explanations so admirably set before them by 
a most able, logical, and encyclopaedic 
thinker. 

To object to any philosophical or scientific 
argument on the ground of its tendencies is 
of course a confession of utttr weakness. It 
is to abandon the field oneself, and then take 
refuge in abuse of the enemy. Still, it is 
allowable to point out that a certain docttine, 
if once proved, will entail such and such 
important consequences; and therefore to 
urge that, before we accept it as proved, we 
should be quite certain of every link and 
step in the process of reasoning which is 
supposed to make its acceptance necessary. 
Now Pof Weismann’s theory of the Con¬ 
tinuity of the Oerm-plasm, to the elucidation 
and enforcement of whioh the greater part 
(and indirectly the whole) of this volume is 
devoted, would undoubtedly, if accepted, 
compel us fundamentally to modify many of 
our most cherished biological convictions, 
would change the whole face of evolutionary 
thinking, and especially would reduoe the 
entire science of psychology, as understood 
by the new evolutionary school, to a slough 
of pre-Darwinian and pre-Spencerian chao*. 
It will be allowed that a theory so revolu¬ 
tionary in its effects, however well fathered 
and however ably advocated, should at least 
be subjected to the most searching and scru¬ 
tinising criticism—not by casual journalism, 
but by scientific experiment and logical 
analysis—before it is admitted to rank as 
accepted truth. 

Put in its b-iefest form (to which I hesitate 
to reduce i') this central idea of Prof. Weis- 
mann’s book amounts in its kernel to some¬ 
thing like this. The germ-plasm is the 
essential part of the germ-cell, and determines 
the nature of the individual that arises from 
it. This germ-plasm is itself continuous 
(Weismann believes) and, so to speak, im¬ 
mortal in all the individuals which ultimately 
derive their being from a single original germ¬ 
cell. A minute quantity of the germ-plasm 
that goes to produce each individual organism 
remains, over and above, unchanged during 
the development of that individual, and sub¬ 
sequently grows and sub-divides into other 
germ-cells. The germ-plasm is thus con¬ 
tinuous from generation to generation, and on 
its continuity depend the facts of heredity, 


while variation is due to its “ spontaneous ” 
modifiability. Parent and offspring resemble 
one another, not because the parent produces 
the offspring (as in Darwinian pangenesis or 
the Spencerian doctrine of physiological units), 
but because both arise from the self-same 
substance, which merely develops earlier in 
the parent and later in the offspring. To use 
a transparent metaphor, the father is thus 
reduced to the position of an elder brother to 
his own son. 

This is simplicity itself, if it is only true. 
But here comes the important and serious 
implication. If this be so, then heredity must 
be solely of those characters which were trans¬ 
mitted in the original and continuous germ- 
plasm. Characters acquired by the individual 
during it* own lifetime are not and cannot be 
transmitted to descendants. The common in¬ 
heritance of the original germ-plasm is all that 
descends. Functionally acquired germs die 
with their possessor. Only what is predeter¬ 
mined in the germ cell is passed on to off¬ 
spring. In other words, the inherited elements 
of the individual are all that he can hand on 
to his successors. To use Prof. Weismann’s 
own somewhat crabbed terminology, blasto- 
genic characters alone are transmitted; somato¬ 
genic characters are not. Or rather—and this 
is an important difference—“ those who assert 
that somatogenic characters can be transmitted 
must furnish the requisite proofs.” 

Now, to grant what Weismann thus main¬ 
tains (with an array of evidence which, though 
far from conclusive, one cannot but admit to be 
supremely formidable) is to give up at once 
the whole remaining Lamarckiau element in 
evolutionary biology, and to hand over every¬ 
thing to the arbitrament of na'ural selection, 
as the sole detu ex mtchina of specific distinc¬ 
tions. It is to throw overboard that doctrine 
of use and disuse to which Darwin attributed 
increased importance in his later work, and to 
confine variation and the origin of useful 
organs to “ spontaneous ’’ or “ accidental ” 
modifications of the germ-plasm itself. In 
Mr. Samuel Butler’s happily chosen phrase- 
ology, it is to make luck supreme, and put 
cunning nowhere. Above all, it is to give up 
the vast influence supposed to be exerted in 
psychological evolution by transmitted habit, 
function, and deliberate exercise of intelli¬ 
gence. It is to abandon all such apparently 
fruitful speculations as those contain^ in the 
Physical Synthesis part of the Principle* of 
Psychology. It is to fall back for the develop¬ 
ment of mind, as well as of body, upon natural 
selection alone—a basis whioh evolutionary 
psychologists at least have never hitherto con¬ 
sidered capable of sustaining by itself the 
burden of so vast a superstructure. Func¬ 
tional gain has there been almost universally 
held to constitute the main origia of nervous 
system. If Weismann is right, we shall have 
to begin all over again; we shall have to 
reconstruct from its very basis the entire fabric 
of evolutionary psychology. 

These, of course, are not reasons for reject¬ 
ing the new gospel; but they are reasons at 
any rate for suspending judgment till the 
question of the transmission of aoquired 
faculties or characters has received an ex¬ 
haustive experimental investigation by the 
light of the fresh objections now suggested 
by Weismann. Along that line, it is dear, 
the next great campaign of the evolutionary 


contest will have to be fought out, inch by 
inch, and assumption by assumption. For a 
single undeniable case of the transmission of 
an acquired or somatogenic character would 
clearly be fatal to Weismann’s contention. 
If it can be proved beyond a doubt that in 
any one instance a character acquired from 
outside (so to speak) during the lifetime of 
the individual has been transmitted to off¬ 
spring, then the continuity of the germ-plasm 
is shown to be untenable, or at least it is 
shown that the germ-plasm itself, like Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s physiological units, is (or 
may be) modified in accordance with every 
modification of somatogenic character. This 
is the task that lies now before those who 
still incline the more to the older sohool of 
interpretation in heredity. It is curious, 
however, to note how thoroughly our new 
teacher has altered the venue in all this 
matter. To Darwin and Spencer the question 
was, “ How can we frame a theory of here¬ 
dity which will account for the offspring 
reproducing the parent in all its fea'ures, 
original and acquired? To Weismann, on 
the other hand, the question is more funda¬ 
mental still, «nd traverses the supposed facts: 
“ Does tbe offspring really resemble the parent 
at all in any except the blastogenic character¬ 
istics ? ” 

At the present moment, it must be frankly 
admitted, the honours of the campaign lie 
rather wi'h Prof. Weismann snd his Eoglish 
allifs. They have made a vigorous attack 
upon an ill-guarded position ; and they have 
certainly shown its defenders the absolute 
untenability of their existing outworks. The 
book (to abandon metaphor) is beyond doubt 
staggering even to those whose predilections 
lead them towards provisional aoceptanoe of 
something like the Darwinian or Spencerian 
heredity theories. It would be foolish to deny 
that Prof. Weismann has rudely awakened 
us from a dogmatic slumber, and has com¬ 
pelled us to reconsider both facts and hypo¬ 
theses we had taken too much for granted. 
From the first page to the last the gradual 
development of his central idea is most 
masterly and most suggestive. His line of 
argument is clear, logical, and consistent; 
his battery of facts is beyond all praise; his 
criticism of the supposed proofs of transmission 
of acquired characters is acute and subtle. 
Altogether, ho is a worthy champion of his 
own cause. If the other side can procure a 
David fit to encounter this well-equipped 
Goliath they will indeed be fortunate. And 
yet, if I might venture on a hint, I would 
be inclined to say that psychology in the end 
will supply the smooth stones wbioh may 
pierce the forehead of our German giant. 
Inheritance of acquired faculties, if true, is 
so simple an explanation of many facts of 
evolution that we must not lightly abandon 
it to-day without at least a fair and deter¬ 
mined struggle. Gbaot Allkh. 


MR. BUDGE'8 “ HIST )RY OF ALEXAN¬ 
DER THE OREAT."* 

The editor of the Coptic work on The Martyr¬ 
dom and Miraclei of 8aint George of Cappadocia, 

* The History of Alexander the Great, being the 
Syriac version of the Peeudo-Oallisthenes, edited 
from five manuscripts, with an English translation 
and Notes, by Ernest A. Wallis Budge. (Cam¬ 
bridge ; University Pros.) 
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and of fhe Syriac The Bee, has here fumi shed 
Oriental scholars—as well as stndents of the 
Byzantine historians and of legends in the 
early Christian period—with a most valuable 
book, which long ago attracted the attention of 
scholars. 

The Syriac text is printed from an excellent 
fonnt of Nestorian type, used for the first 
time in England, according to five MSS., two 
of which are in Mr. Badge’s private possession, 
and one in the British Museum, while the 
other two belong to the American Oriental 
Society and to the German Oriental Society 
respectively. Only a very short extract from 
the last mentioned of these MSS. (correspond- 
ing to pp. 168 ff. of the Syriao text of the 
present work) had hitherto been printed, in 
Koediger’s ChrtsU mathia Syria a. Mr. Budge 
gives an excellent literal translation; an exhaus¬ 
tive description of the MSS. and their mutual 
relations; English and Syriac indexes of 
proper names; and a glossary of unusual or 
rare Syriac words occurring in the book. 
Translations of a Christian legend concerning 
Alexander the Great, which appears to be 
based upon chapters xxxvii. f. of the second 
book of the history of Pseudo-Callisthenes, of 
a brief sketoh of his life in Syriac, and of a 
metrical disoonrse upon him by Jaoob of 
Serugh (a.d. 451-521), for which the variant 
readings of a MS. in the British Museum have 
been used, are also appended. Moreover, the 
author has been enabled by the wide compass 
of his studies to give, iu his Introduction, an 
interesting treatise on the Egyptian origin of 
the Alexander legend, including a long extract 
from an unpublished papyrus in the British 
Mnsenm (No. 10188), iu the hieroglyphic text, 
aocompanied by a transliteration and a literal 
translation, and a discussion on the various 
versions of the fabulous history of Alexander— 
viz., the Greek, Latin, Armenian, Syriac, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Ethiopia, 
Coptic, and miscellaneous European versions, 
such as French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Dntoh, Slavonic, and 
English. 

The work upon which all these legendary 
compositions are based is that of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, wbioh is thought to have been 
written in Greek about A D. 200. The 
Syriaa version, as printed in the present 
book, agrees tolerably closely with one of the 
three redactions (Cod A) of this Greek text, 
and with its Latin translation by Julius 
Valerias (A.D. 300-400); but it cannot be con¬ 
sidered a translation of either of these 
sources. Mr. Budge is of opinion that the 
Syriao version was made from an Arabic trans¬ 
lation of a Greek original by a Christian 
priest, whose native language was Arabia, 
some time between the seventh and the ninth 
centuries. 

The contents of this remarkable book may, 
by those who do not wish to enter into the 
study of the Syriao text or the entire trans¬ 
lation, best be seen from the summary on 
pp. Ixiii. ff., in which, for the sake of a com¬ 
parison of the various versions, their corres¬ 
ponding portions are indicated by cross- 
references. Of special importance are those 
incidents which are either wanting in the 
Greek and Latin versions, or which consider¬ 
ably differ from those there given— e.g., Aris¬ 
totle’s letter to Alexander concerning the 
building of the city of Alexandria, and the 
text of Alexander’s testament (pp. 42 f. and 
139 ff. of the English translation). 

The Ethiopia translations of the work, 
which were probably made from Arabic 
versions, are particularly interesting, because 
“ the translators seem to have allowed their 
fancy to ran wild, when they filled in the de¬ 
tails of the historical events ” described in the 
sources before them (p. lxxxix). Mr. Badge 


has therefore thought it worth while to give a 
free rendering of the first few chapters and a 
summary of the rest of one such Ethiopio 
■ version, extant in a Mi. in the British Museum; 
and we may add that it would be of value for 
the history of the Alexander Legend to have 
the whole text made available to scholars. 

In conclusion, we must be allowed to draw 
attention to the warm and sympathetic words 
of the Pr^faoo, in praise vf iba Jate Prof. 
William Wright, by which the author oi the 
book is not less honoured than the great 
Semitic scholar, his master and friend. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual general meeting of the Geo¬ 
logists’ Association will be held at University 
College, Gower-street, on Friday next, Febru¬ 
ary 7, at 7.30 p.m., when the president, Mr. 
T. V. Holmes, will deliver an address, entitled 
“ Notes on the Nature of the Geologioal 
Record.” Dr. Johnston Lavis is preparing a 
report of the excursion of the association last 
autumn to the volcanio regions of Southern 
Italy. It will contain contributions from the 
eminent Italian geologists who guided the 
party, and will be illustrated with maps and 
plates. Subscribers (at 10s. each) should send 
their names to Mr. T. V. Holmes, 28, Croo ms 
Hill, Greenwich. 

Dr. Beddoe’s presidential address to the 
Anthropological Institute, delivered at the 
anniversary meeting on Tuesday, dealt mainly 
with the remarkable manner in which anthro¬ 
pology and ethnography were represented at 
the Paris Exhibition. The president had also 
something to say on various questions of 
physical anthropology and on the origin of the 
Aryans. He pointed out that, although the 
Lithuanian language has been regarded as the 
most primitive of the Aryan family, we possess 
little accurate information regarding the physi¬ 
cal characteristics of the true Lithuanians. He 
therefore suggested than any partisan of the 
theory which derives the Aryans from European 
sources would do well to go to Kovno or Vilna, 
and make a careful study of the Lithuanian 
type. 

The Zoological and Anthropological Section 
of Trewandt’s Encyklopaedie der Naturuhesen- 
echa/ten is slowly progressing. The twenty- 
sixth part, just received, carries the work on 
to the article '■ Pietroassa.” This is the name 
of a locality in Boumania where a large 
number of prehistoric gold objects were dis¬ 
covered in 1837. Perhaps the most interesting 
articles in the present part are those on 
Pfahlbavten and Pfahlbauteabewohner, which 
give within the compass of tea pages a clear 
account of the ancient pile-dwellings and their 
inhabitants. Among the zoological articles of 
general interest may be mentioned a group of 
short articles on pearl— Perlen, Perlenmuecheln, 
and Perlmutter. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
publish almost immediately a trauslation 
(from the seoond Frenoh edition) of M. Victor 
Henry’s Short Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin for Schoolt and Colleget, by Mr. B. T. 
Elliott, who has just been appointed lecturer 
in olassios in Melbourne University. The book 
will bear the imprimatur of Profs. Henry 
Nettieship and A. H. Sayoe, the former of 
whom contributes an introductory prefaoe. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles: “ A Babylonian Duplicate of Tablets 
1 and 2 of the Creation Series,” by Mr. T. G. 
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Pinches; "Assyriological Notes,” by Mr. V. 
Scheil; “ Babylonian and Jewish Festivals,” by 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen ; “Fragment of a 
Chinese Life of the Buddha,” by the late Prof. 
S. Beal. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Socirrr .—(Annioereary Meeting, 
Wednetday, January 15.) 

Loan Walking ii am, president, delivered an 
address, in which he called attention to the claims 
of entomology on the general public, dwelling 
upon the vast extent of the subject, the difficulties 
which it presents, and the necessity for greater 
exertions to overoome them. Several instances of 
the economic importance of entomology were 
mentioned, among which, perhaps, the most 
remarkable was the successful introduction of an 
Australian species of lady-bird Into California, in 
order to destroy the scale insect Ieerya purehati, 
which infests orange plantations. Great results, 
too, might be expected in the elucidation of philo¬ 
sophical questions from the study of insects, as, 
for instance, in organio chemistry, from a careful 
investigation of the changes of colour of various 
insects, as affected by their food or surroundings. 
The good effects of such a study as entomology on 
the minds ot the young, especially in the oase of 
those dwelling in cities, was next pointed out. 
dome feared that the increase of collectors might 
lead to the extermination of rare species; but he 
thought that this danger, exoept iu the case of 
large or conspicuous species, had been somewhat 
overrated, as large tracts ot land were always 
closed to the public, which would serve as inseot- 
preserves; while in the case of obscure species 
some specimens would be almost certain to escape 
observation. Nor was the subject of British ento¬ 
mology by any means exhausted, for, to take the 
order Biplera as an instance, Mr. Venal], who 
recorded 100 new species of British Dlptera in the 
JSntomologiite' Monthly Magazine for.January, 1886, 
could now describe at least 100 additional new 
British species belonging to a single family. 
Naturalists who study other branch-s of zoology 
and botany are apt to judge of entomology from 
their own point of view, and to fled fault with 
entomologists because they do not dercribe im¬ 
portant collections received from Government ex¬ 
peditions, or similar sources, immediately. But 
according to a calculation of Dr. Sharp’s, the 
number of existing species of insects is piolMbly 
not much less than 2,000,000. [Other estimates 
give the existing number of species of insect i 
already described as fully a quarter of a million]. 
Taking the volume of the Zologioal Retard for 
1881 as a fair sample, Lord Watsingham finds 5600 
species of Insects described, as against 1650 
species in all other branches of zxilogy put to¬ 
gether. Of late years the bulk of the Record 
nas increased, and the proportionate number ot 
pages for general zsology is now somewhat greater. 
This Lord Walsiogham attributes to the working 
out of the Challenger collections, whioh, for obvious 
reasons, were exceptionally rich in marine zoology, 
and deficient in insects. [His lordship might have 
added that the disproportion in these years would 
have been greater, but for the publication of the 
Biolagia Central* - Americana, whioh greatly and 
permanently increased the number of new species 
of insects described since its commencement.] At 
the rate of 5600 species a year, it would take 
340 years to describe all the existing species, 
if we accept Dr. Sharp's estimate. [And it must 
be remembered that the mere description ot a 
species is only preliminary to the actual study 
of the insect.] After pointing out how easily 
insects may be overlooked—as in the case of the 
Hessian Fly, whioh there is good reason to believe 
had bean an inhabitant of the British Islands for 
many years, though only recently reoognised by 
entomologists—Lord Walsingham ttumed to the 
consideration of Messrs. Qodman and Salvia's 
great work, the Biotcgia Central*-Americana. The 
area included is about 900,000 square miles, or 
one-flfty-seventh part of the whole surface 
of land on the globe. Omitting two large and 
important orders ot insects, it is estimated that no 
less than 30,114 spades are now known from this 
district, of which nearly half are new; while the 
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Mammalia, Ares, and Reptilia together onlyamount 
to 1937 species, and of these less than five per 
cent, are new. In order to carry on the work of 
arranging and deacribing theee collections, ten spe¬ 
cialists have already been employed on Ooleoptera, 
three on Leptdoptera, and three on Diptera (besides 
others on other orders), making a total of twenty, 
two entomologists; while only seven have been 
employed on all other branches of terrestrial 
zoology, and two on botany. On the other hand, 
the British Museum employs only six entomologists, 
as against seven other zoologists, although mammals 
nnmber barely 3000 species, birds about 12,000, 
mol’ufca about 50,000 species ; and so on. The 
annual average of insects received in tho museum 
is about 20, 000 specimens, as against mammals, 451; 
mollusca, 3*76 ; reptiles and fishes together, 1385 ; 
vermes and radiata together, 2419. Botany, it is 
true, corresponds nearly to entomology in the 
nnmber of known species; but plants are much 
better known and much more easily classified than 
Insects. In the area treated of in the Biologii 
CentrtUi- Americana, about 14,800 species are known, 
of which only about 440 are new, as against over 
30,000 species of insects, of which probably 14,000 
are new. The literature of entomology is increased 
by 20,000 pages annually, according to Dr. Sharp; 
and in order to avoid error and keep abreast of his 
subject, an entomologist must read not only 
separate works, but innumerable periodicals ana 
transactions of learned societies, published in 
seven or more different languages. [Here we 
think that Lord Walsingham has somewhat 
under - estimated the linguistic difficulties of 
Hie subject, for entomological books and papers 
are published in the following sixteen European 
languages at least, all of which, except perhaps 
the last, in which we are only aware of some 
papers on Fhylltxcra, contain matter of real 
scientific importance: —English, German, Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish (Norwegian), Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Polish, 
Czech, Slavonic (Croatian), Magyar, and Neo- 
Hellenio (Modern Greek). Tee late Mr. H. 
Prye has published a work on Japanese 
butterflies in English and Japanese; but 
scientific work in Japan is usually published in 
some European language. Naturalists who speak 
the lesser-known European languages also 
frequently prefer to publish in more familiar 
tongues. Thus, the Dutch sometimes publish in 
German or English, the Swedes iu Latin or 
English, the Finns in Latin or Svedith, the 
Danes in French, the Russians in French or 
German, the Hungarians iu Latin or German. 
All these peoples, however, as we have said, 
frequently employ their own language in their 
entomological publications, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the Finns; for, although we have seen 
soveral works on botany in Finnish, we bare not yet 
heard of any on entomology]. Even asregarda works 
written in English, it is by no means easy to keep 
abreast of all that is published. Thus, within the 
last few years, Mr. Meyrick has added 76 new genera 
and 655 new species of the lepidopterons family 
Oecopboridae to the Australian Fauna, whereas only 
3 genera and 100 species were previously de¬ 
scribed. The smaller Ooleoptera and Lepidoptera 
of tropical countries are hardly known ; and the 
greater part of them prove, when received, to be 
undescribed, involving great difficulties in their 
satisfactory description and classification. [His 
Lordship might hare extended his remarks to even 
the largest species of the less known orders ; and 
as regards the smaller speciee of insects, It may be 
said that comparatively little is known, even as 
regards the British species, beyond the two best 
studied orders, the Ooleoptera and Lepidoptera]. 
Lord Walsingham concluded the scientific part 
of his address with a plea for the enlargement of 
the entomological department of the British 
Museum, and suggested the annur 1 qubiioation of 
a series of small systematic mou- graphs of 
families, sub-families, or even genera, with [nil 
structural details to explain their clasalfiaclim 
He finally referred to the reoent publication of 
the Rtvitio Znuctorum Famtluu Manudarum by the 
venerable honorary life-president of the society, 
Prof. Westwood. The address concluded with a 
brief notice of the losses which the society had 
sustained through the deaths of several eminent 
entomologists both at home and abroad during 
the past year. 


FINE ART. 

MR. FULLEYLOVE’S NEW DRAWINGS. 

The exhibition, at the Fine Art Society’s, of 
nearly a hundred water-colours by Mr. John 
Fulleylove—dealing for the most part with the 
town and colleges of Cambridge, but likewise 
with places of the South, like Genoa and Mar¬ 
seilles —though it does not give occasion for the 
display of what are considered very important 
“finished” drawings, will certainly confirm 
Mr. Fulleylove’s position as a brilliant and 
decisive sketcher—a great “ journalist” in art. 

The Cambridge sketches —which have the 
charm of directness, supported by the power of 
an undisputed knowledge of the material with 
which they are chiefly concerned—have perhaps 
a more obvious variety than has hitherto char¬ 
acterised any single collection of Mr. Fulley- 
love’s work. That is to say, he has ventured, 
here and there, to find interest not in ancient 
building or stately garden, but in the ordinary 
roadside, in the crowd on “ Market Hill,” and 
even in such a boating subject as Mr. E. J. 
Gregory is accustomed to treat with luminous¬ 
ness, delicacy, and precision. But in thus 
wandering beyond the limits in which he is 
facile princepe, or into regions where his 
sovereignty will be disputed—nay, in which it 
can hardly be allowed—Mr. Fulleylove, I think, 
has shown little beyond the ambition for range, 
the enterprise towards the unfamiliar and the 
unattained, which is creditable to every artist 
in every art. He shows himself an intelligent 
and even {sympathetic student of landscape; 
but it is of architecture that he remains a 
master—not of dry architectural detail, or of 
detail dryly treated, but of the spirit of a 
building, its particular characteristics, the 
influence of time upon it, the influence of 
travelling light, the way in which building and 
background somehow become one—somehow 
together make a picture. An energetio concep¬ 
tion and a delicate method—that power of 
selection whioh knowledge gives, when it is 
properly assimilated, ana that flexibility of 
treatment which comes alike of fortunate gift 
and of experience—these things ensure for Mr. 
Fulleylove’s best drawings the interest of 
vitality and a very various charm. 

A representation of a building by Mr. Fulley¬ 
love suggests always solidity and weight, where 
too many people—not bad colourists or insensi¬ 
tive observers either—only suggest flimsiness. 
Now “ Clare Bridge,” very sketchy though it 
is, is a case in point; and as it is numbered 2 
in the catalogue, you could hardly have an 
earlier instance. This little drawing displays 
exceeding dexterity. “Trinity Library,” (No. 4) 
—an admirable work of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
—is treated in a fashion seemingly not less 
free, yet far more subtle. The perspective—of 
bookcase beyond bookcase, and square beyond 
square of marble ou tbe floor—is thoroughly 
admirable: hardly equalled anywhere else, by 
the very nature of the case, unless it be by 
“ Cloisters, Trinity ” (No. 40). And the quiet 
sober soheme of colour is as acceptable as the 
draughtsmanship — the plain plaster ceiling, 
greyish in shadow, the blackish-grey and white 
of the pavement, the happy suggestion of the 
tones and hnes of a congregation of bound 
volumes, golden-brown and red, and then the 
bookcases which are of oak, stained to imitate 
cedar-wood—an operation to whioh time has 
been kind, nay, merciful. Of the famous 
interior of King’s—the culminating work, it 
has often been considered, of the period of the 
Perpendicular — Mr. Fulleylove vouchsafes 
nothing as yet but a “note.” But the note is 
very characteristic. It speaks, at all events, to 
the informed, and to those who understand that 
in no work of art can the imagination of the 
on-looker, any more than the imagination of 


the artist, be dispensed with. Two drawiogs 
of " Wren’s Bridge ”—of which it is difficult to 
say whether one prefers the drawing of the 
bridge foreshortened, or that iu wnich its 
entire length is exposed, as the arches lie 
gracefully, low upon the water—attest Mr. 
Fulleylove’s particular sympathy with the 
buildings of the)Renaissance. While “ Trinity 
Bridge,” in reality chiefly a landscape, and 
“Midsummer Common” (No 53), witness to 
the truth of that which I indicated at tbe 
beginning—that Mr. Fulleylove’s “ range ” is 
wont “to exceed his grasp”; and we have 
Browning’s great authority for saying that a 
man’s range should do so, always. 

I do not know that any useful purpose would 
be served by my dwelling longer on the details 
of an exhibition which is sure, in any case— 
notwithstanding the occasional shortcomings— 
to appeal not merely to an academic public, 
but to the real student of art, to the lover of 
distinction and of style. About Cambridge, 
and that in it whioh Mr. Fulleylove has elected 
to deal with, Mr. J. Willis Clark—than whom 
there could be no better authority—gossips 
pleasantly and out of the resources of full 
knowledge. No one has been invited to add 
to the catalogue any words about the Biviera 
subjects, nor, indeed, are snoh words necessary. 
The Biviera drawings—powerful and direct as 
they are, and endowed with style, like the 
Cambridge ones, partly by reason of their 
theme, and partly by reason of their author¬ 
ship—are but a supplemental portion of the 
present show. But it is at least an extra¬ 
ordinary instanoe of the enterprise of the 
Messrs. Cassell that these should be but a 
small part, not of the present exhibition, with 
which, of course, the Messrs. Cassell have 
nothing to do, but of the work commissioned 
from various artists of celebrity for a big book 
on the Mediterranean shores. These brilliant 
and direct sketches of Mr. Fulleylove's have 
been put into monochrome already for the pur¬ 
poses of the engraver, so that even the book- 
buyer may become familiar with their subjects, 
if hardly with the whole of their charm. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Louis Fagan, of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, has arranged to deliver 
three lectures on “ The Treasures of the British 
Museum,” at the Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour 
Street, on the evenings of February 13, 20, 
and 25. The leotures will be illustrated, in a 
popular manner, by the agency of the oxy- 
cydrogen light; and as regards Mr. Fagan’s 
acquaintance with his subject, that, we are 
sure, is exceptionally complete. 

The exhibitions to open in London next 
week inolude a series of “Pictures from a 
Home County,” bv Mr. Frank W. W. Topham, 
at Mr. Donthorne’s gallery in Vigo Street; and 
a large number of drawings submitted iu com¬ 
petition for prizes offered by Messrs. Baphael 
Tuck & Sons, whioh will be on view at the 
institute in Piooadilly. The twenty-ninth 
annual exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of 
the Fine Arts will also open on Monday. 

At the meeting of the Art Congress in Edin¬ 
burgh last October, the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. W. M. Conway and seconded 
by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, was passed: 

“ That the mayor and corporation of Liverpool be 
approached with an expresaion of the hope that 
they will reconsider their decision to discontinue 
the decoration of 8t. George’s Hail by Mr. Stirling 
Lee, and in aoooxdanoe with his designs.” 

This resolution has since received the support 
of a large number of names, representative of 
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the arts of sculpture, architecture, and paint¬ 
ing. 

Tee Maharaja of Jaipur is at present defray¬ 
ing the first cost of publishing a fine collec¬ 
tion of architectural and decorative drawings 
from Indian buildings in Rajput ana, prepared 
by Col. S. 6. Jacob, the State engineer. CoL 
Jacob had at first undertaken the collection of 
the materials at his own expense, and partly to 
enable bim the better to finish the Albert Hall 
and Museum in Jaipur city. Four years ago 
Dr. Burgess saw the drawings; and, struck 
with their value, he called the attention of the 
Government of India to the desirability of 
completing and publishing the collection. This 
opinion having been communicated by Lord 
Dufferin to the Jaipur Darbar, the Maharaja 
and bis minister, Babu Kantichandra Mukharji, 
Bao Bahadur, at once supplied the needful 
support to the undertaking. Mr. W. Griggs, 
of Peckbam, is now bringing out the work, 
which is to be issued in ten portfolios of plates, 
each plate measuring 15 inches by 22. The 
first contains copings or cornice mouldings ; the 
second, pillars—capitals and bases; and the 
third, carved doors, chiefly from AmbSr, in 66 
plates. These will be followed by seven con¬ 
taining brackets, arches, balustrades, wall- 
decorations, &o. The drawings are drawn to 
conveniently large scales—many of the details 
to half the original size, thus forming working 
drawings suitable for the practical architect 
mad artisan. The inlaid ivory doors have been 
produced by Mr. Griggs in colours. We under¬ 
stand that, when the first three portfolios are 
quite ready, oopies will be offered for sale. 
Buob an undertaking reflects much credit on 
the Raja’s munificence; and the examples of 
Indian art published in these portfolios are so 
beautiful that they only need to be examined 
to be highly appreciated. 

Mb. John M. Gray, the energetic curator 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery—who 
has amassed by this time the widest knowledge 
of Scottish art—has just printed, for private 
circulation, something whioh is much more 
than a pamphlet, though it is scarcely a book— 
his Notes on the Art Treasures at Penicuik Bouse , 
Midlothian. Penicuik House, we may allow 
ourselves to say, is very notable, not alone for 
its art treasures. It is the seat of a family 
associated for generations—and by no means 
disassociated to-day—with Scottish oulture and 
progress. It was built, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by Sir James Clerk, the 
third baronet, who—doubtless under the influ¬ 
ence of the great architect, Adam—had him¬ 
self the knowledge and the taste to design it. 
The house stands on an upland, overlooking 
the wooded valley of the Elk, with views of 
the Pentland Hills as a changeful and impres¬ 
sive background; and Mr. Gray is not un¬ 
willing to recognise its ordered and classical 
beauty, albeit regretting, somewhat tenderly, 
the disappearance of the older honse whioh it 
superseded, and keeping, not unnaturally, 
much of his enthusiasm for the gardens, 
especially the “ American Garden,” with “ its 
wealth of many-coloured azaleas.” As for the 
art treasures themselves—the treasures in books 
and MSS. and pictures—they are both ample, 
and exceedingly miscellaneous. One of the 
early Clerks had his portrait painted at Leyden 
by one of the Mierises. Boerhave, the world- 
known old physician, left to a Clerk the greater 
portion of his library; and it is still in the 
house. Of family portraiture, of the better 
kind, there is no small store; and among 
three Raeburns one asserts itself as a wholly 
exceptional example of one of the most sterling 
of British masters—it is a work in whioh, 
though reality has been by no means forgotten, 
imag ination has had the opportunity of finding 
a place. This is the group of Sir John Clerk, 


the fifth baronet, and his wife, Rosemary 
Dacre, who, it is clearly established, was a 
remarkable, an admirable, and a peculiarly 
fascinating young woman — a "magnetic 
nature,” in fine. Mr. Gray has written several 
very pretty pages upon this lady’s history and 
character—pages in which the charming fancy 
of the writer finds itself supported by innumer¬ 
able facts. Of the several “ booklets ” which 
Mr. Gray has thus far put forth upon the story 
and the treasures of Scottish houses, this one, 
upon Penicuik, interests us, we are bound to 
say, by far the most. And this is not wholly on 
account of the subject. It is in part because 
the writer has, at Penicuik, Riven himself 
freest rein, not alone as an antiquary, but as a 
student of humanity and of artistic effect. 


THE STAGE. 

A Memoir of Edtoard Askew Sothern. By 

T. Edgar Pemberton. (Bentley.) 

It is rather strange, especially at a time when 
biographies are written by the score, that 
eight or nine years should have elapsed 
between the death of Edward Askew Sothern 
and the appearance of anything like a full 
and trustworthy record of his career. His 
claims to such an honour are as valid as those 
of Mathews, Compton, and other players to 
whom monuments have been raised in print. 
He was the creator of Lord Dundreary, and 
for about two decades was exceptionally 
popular both on and off the stage. Besides 
this, an account of the practical jokes in 
which he found so much amusement and 
recreation would hardly fail to make agreeable 
reading, even if most of them should be held 
to show a good deal more ingenuity and 
humour than consideration for the feelings of 
others. Mr. Pemberton’s memoir, though not 
marked by the critical power needed to do 
entire justice to the subject, goes far to meet 
the want here indicated. No fact of real 
importance is passed over; the author’s hero- 
worship seldom leads him into extravagance; 
and several portraits of Sothern in the char¬ 
acters associated with his name are bound up 
in the volume. 

The incidents of the actor's early life may 
be dealt with very briefly. He was born at 
Liverpool on April 1, 1826, his father being 
a successful merchant, colliery proprietor, and 
shipowner. At the age of twenty-three, in 
obedience to an instinct long previously 
aroused in him, he suddenly adopted the stage 
as his profession. Before long, while playing 
at Weymouth, he attracted the notice of 
Charles Kean, who, in the course of a letter 
quoted by Mr. Pemberton, told him that he 
bad talents whioh, rightly cultivated, “ might 
one day work their way in London.” Prob¬ 
ably tbis tribute tempted him to remain in 
England; but after fulfilling an engagement 
at the old Birmingham theatre, then under 
the control of Mercer Simpson, he resolved 
to try his fortune in the United States. He 
is described at this time as “ tall, willowy, 
and lithe, with a clear red-and-white English 
complexion, bright blue eyes, wavy brown 
hair, graceful manners, and a singularly 
sweet voice.” For some years he remained 
in comparative obscurity, but a buoyant con¬ 
fidence in himself and in his future enabled 
him to withstand all reverses. He once wrote 
to a friend in England: 

" The remembrances brought up by your few 


lines on the old place took me many, many 
years back. I saw myself, as you so well 
described, standing gazing on the river, and a 
long struggling tear forced its way down a 
oheek that fate has done naught but ouff for 
years. But, God be praised ! there are brighter 
days in store, and I am as much the old Ned 
Sothern in heart and feeling as ever, though 
grey hairs have been forced through the . hot - 
bed of my weary skull. If I have no genius, I 
at least have indisputable perseverance. ... 
My time is as sure to come, if I live, as there is 
a sun in the heavens. 1 ’ 

His time came a little sooner than he might 
have expected. By 1858 he had secured a 
footing at Miss Laura Keene’s theatre in New 
York as a representative of such different 
parts as Charles Surface, Dr. Pangloss, 
Raphael in “ The Marble Heart,” and Armand 
in a version of “ La Dame aux Camillas.” 
One of the pieces selected by his manageress 
was “ Our American Cousin,” by Tom 
Taylor. Much to his chagrin, the ambitious 
young actor was asked to play Lord Dun¬ 
dreary, then an old man with only forty- 
seven lines to utter. He at first refused, but 
shortly afterwards accepted the character on 
the condition that he might expand it in bis 
own way. In the interim, as by a lightning- 
flash, he had seen the chances it afforded him. 
What he did with it is known to all. He 
imported into it “ everything that had struck 
him as wildly absurd” in the sayings and 
doings of persons he had met, no detail being 
of Ms own invention. Misunderstood at the 
outset, this caricature of a half-idiotic fop, 
embodied on the stage with the finest humour 
and taot, almost immediately caught the 
fancy of the public, and in the course of three 
years was played upwards of eight hundred 
times. Sothern then undertook to appear in 
it at the Haymarket Theatre, London. His 
success with it in America did not make him 
over-sanguine as to the result. “ Everyone,” 
he wrote before his departure, “ foretells a 
hit; but I am doubtful.” For the piece was 
a bad one, and he may have feared that an 
English audience would resent the ridicule he 
poured upon an English nobleman. Mis¬ 
givings on this score were felt by a good many 
wiseacres in London. Buckstone, in common 
with the principal members of his company, 
even predicted that Dundreary would be a 
failure. The experiment was first tried on 
November 11, 1861. For a time it seemed 
that the prophets of ill were in the right, 
although the merits of Sothern’s acting were 
pointedly recognised by the critics. Night 
after night “ Our American Cousin ” failed to 
draw a remunerative audience. The manager 
wished to set it aside for “ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” “ Do nothing of the kind,” 
Mathews said to Mm; "keep playing it; it 
has only to become known.” Buckstone took 
his advice; Dundreary gradually acquired an 
astonishing popularity, and the piece had 
what in those days was thought the long run 
of four hundred performances. 

From tMs point Sothern’s course was one 
of almost uninterrupted prosperity. Whether 
in England or America, he usually seemed to 
be marked by fame and fortune for their 
own. It is certain, however, that none of the 
plays in which he appeared proved so attrac¬ 
tive as “ Our American Cousin.” Earnestly 
as he might seek it, a “ second Dandreary 
success ” did not fall to bis lot. The nearest 
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approach he made to it was as David Garrick 
in Robertson’s neat adaptation of the French 
“Sullivan.” Nothing in its waycould have been 
more perfect in conception and execution than 
his acting in the scene of assumed drunken- 
n ss. Excellent, too, were his Brother Sam in 
Oxenford’s play, his Jocelyn in “The Woman in 
Mauve,” his Frank Annesly in “The Favourite 
of Fortune,” his Victor de Tourville in “A 
Hero of Romance,” and his Colonel John 
White in “ Home.” The effect with which 
ho treated some imprtssive scenes showed 
that his powers were not confined to eccentric 
co oedy, but he unquestionably overrated his 
versatility in believing tint nature had fitted 
him to be a perfect Claude Melnotte. He 
could not be induced to drop this part until 
an Edinburgh critic, intending to be compli¬ 
mentary, spoke of the impersonation as im¬ 
pressed with a humour of its own. Sothem 
groaned as he read the words: “ This,” he 
said, “ is indeed a crusher.” French play¬ 
goers, on the other hand, could be blind to 
his humour where it was least likely to escape 
recognition. In 1867, during the Exhibition, 
he appeared in Paris as Dundreary, though 
only to meet with a decided rebuff. The 
general verdict concerning the inimitable peer 
seems to hive been that he was un tort de 
mob. It is worthy of note that among the 
company engaged for this expedition was Mr. 
Henry Irving, who had just secured a footing 
in London by his performance of Rawdon 
Scudamore in “ Hunted Down,” and who, as 
Abel Murcott, the drunken lawyer’s clerk, 
found a means, small as the part was, of 
adding to an already enviable reputation. 
Ciothem’s last important undertaking was to 
play the disappointed country actor, Fitzal- 
tamont, in “ The Prompter’s Box,” one of the 
best < f Henry Byron’s pieces. Here, to use 
his own words, he “ boiled down all the old- 
school tragedians as ho boiled down all the 
fops he had met before Dundreary came upon 
the scene.” Keenly relished in America, the 
satire produced little or no effect in London; 
and the mortification thus inflicted upon 
Sothern would seem to have hastened his pre¬ 
mature death. 

Of his private life we have many clear 
glimpses in this biography. His friends could 
not but regard him with something like 
affection. He is rightly described as a 
“prince of good fellows”—buoyant, frank, 
modest, hospitable, humorous in speech, 
equally ready to talk or to listen, rich in 
reminiscence, staunch in his attachments, 
and generous to self-denial. It is pleasing 
to remember that he once interrupted an 
American engagement to play in London 
for the benefit of the Riyal General 
Theatrical Fund, recrossing the Atlantic by 
the next steamer. His real kindness of heart, 
however, did not prevent him from indulging 
his mania for practical jokes to the point of 
causing serious annoyance and even pain to 
his victims. Unless I am misinformed, Mr. 
Pemberton presents an inaccurate version of 
one incident on this head. One of the'guests 
at a large dinner given by Sothern did not 
arrive until after the fish. “ Hush! ” said 
the host, when the knock was heard, “ here 
he comes. A thought has struck me; all of 
you get under the table.” Expecting that he 
had some good fun in store for them, the 
whole company promptly did as they were 


bidden. The late-comer entered, made hi 8 
apologies, and then, glancing round the room> 
asked where the others were. “ Extra¬ 
ordinary thing,” replied Sothern ; “ on hear¬ 
ing your voice they all bolted under the table 
—why, Heaven and themselves only know! ” 
Intended in his youth for the pulpit, Sothem 
had contracted an abiding taste for theological 
reading, little as it may have influenced him 
in his choice of a profession. For hunting 
he long had an overmastering passion; and 
Buckstone was often in an agony of appre¬ 
hension lest the popular comedian, losing his 
train, should be unable to reach the Hay- 
market in time for the performance. Such a 
catastrophe never occurred ; but on one occa¬ 
sion, after a run with the Surrey stag-hounds, 
it was averted only by the hiring of a special 
engine. Ever hardworking, fond of excite¬ 
ment, and neglectful of his health, Sothem 
put too severe a straia upon an originally 
splendid constitution, and his death at tbe 
early age of fifty-five was not a surprise to 
those who had known him well. 

It is chiefly by his Dundreary, as I have 
already intimated, that he will be remembered 
in the history of the stage. Mr. Pemberton 
gives us acceptable information as to the 
genesis and development of the character, 
but does not aim at anything like criticism or 
analysis. He leaves that to be supplied by 
an extract from the writings of “ Nym 
Crinkle.” More to the purpose than this 
would have been two little essays on the sub¬ 
ject, one by Oxenford and the other by Mr. 
Sola. In the former we read: 

“ Everybody goes to see Lord Dundreary. But 
ask people tbe simple question uuder what cate¬ 
gory they would place Lord Dundreary, whether 
be is to be regarded as a fool or an out-of-the- 
way manifestation of shrewdness, and opinions 
are divided. According to the Mahomedan 
belief, fools and msdrnen are inspired. Is 
there not something Mahomedan in the manner 
in which Dundreary is regarded ? We know 
that he is not quite cannie ; but we hold that 
there is somethiug oracular about his utteranoes. 
. . . He is a nature without ballast. His sense 
of the ludicrous is most keen, his perceptive 
faculties are even over-developed. He grasps 
blindly at most original notions, and these slip 
away from him for want of tenacity of brain 
and continuity of thought Power of concen¬ 
tration be has none. He thinks of too many 
things at a time, and oannot even finish an 
anecdote, some image totally foreign to the 
subject arising in his mind and chasing from 
his consciousness all that has gone before. The 
merest trifle puts him out He has, as it were, 
no back to his head, and consequently no back¬ 
bone to his character. Those who regard 
Dundreary as a mere stuttering fop are utterly 
mistaken. He is, as we have said, a man 
without ballast—an incomplete man. He might 
have been as logioal as the best of us; shone 
forth as a mathematician, a politician, an 
orator, what you will, had he not been sub¬ 
jected to a perpetual counteraction. He has 
impediments of all kinds—in speech, in gait, in 
eyesight, and, worst of all, in judgment. Moral 
respect he always commands, ana none of the 
many laughs that are raised at his expense 
involve contempt. Whatever his deficiencies, 
be is a gentleman, a thoroughly kind-hearted 
gentleman too, and one utterly incapable of 
intentional rudeness or ill-nature.” 

No truer description of the whimsical figure 
which Sothem conceived, elaborated, and so 
perfectly represented has yet been penned. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Henbt J. Byron does not seem to be 
exactly dead as a dramatist. Not only has 
“ Cyril’s Success ” been revived, as we said it 
would be, at the Criterion, with some credit— 
the humanity of its conception and the pun¬ 
gency of its dialogue oountiug for muoh in ex¬ 
planation of the welcome again accorded to it; 
“ Dearer than Life ” has also been revived by 
Mr. Toole, who returns, with good effect, to his 
impersonation of Michael Garner. 

Mr. George Alexander begins his manage¬ 
ment of the Avenue to-night with a French- 
founded farcical comedy adapted by Mr. Aide, 
and a one-act piece by Mr. F. W. Broughton. 
But Mr. Alexander will not for the present be 
able to appear at tbe theatre which he con¬ 
trols. The continued success of the piece at the 
Adelphi—in which Miss Alma Murray and 
Miss Mary Rorke support him so loyally— 
necessitates his continued presence at the 
Messrs. Gatti’s playhouse. 

Yesterday afternoon there was doubtless 
produced, according to previous arrangements 
—but, it is to be feared, for this one time only 
—at the Chelsea Town Hall, a piece by Miss 
Bosina Filippi, of a kind quite unfamiliar in 
England, something of the nature of a revue 
in fine. It is called “ An Idyll of New Year’s 
Eve.” 

Miss Cissy Grahame will commence her 
season at Terry’s Theatre on Saturday, Feb¬ 
ruary 8, with a new three-act play by Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, entitled “ New Lamps for 
Old,” in which Messrs. W. S. Penley, W. Lee- 
tocq, F. Kerr, and Bernard Gould, and Mes- 
damea Gertrude Kingston, Houston, and Cissy 
Grahame will appear. On the same evening 
will be produoed a new one-act rustic comedy, 
by Fred. Bowyer and W. EJwardes-Sprange, 
which will be played by Mesdames M. A. 
Giffard and Helen Leyton, aud Messrs. Yorke 
Stephens and Oscar Adye. 

On the afternoon of February 14, at the 
Comedy, Mr. Walter Frith’s “ Home Feud ” 
will be presented for the first time, with a oast 
including Messrs. Gardiner, Frank Rodney, 
Nutoombe Gould, Miss May Whitty, Miss Eva 
Moore, and Miss Gertrude Kingston. We 
understand that Mr. Rutland Barrington and 
Miss Jessie Bond—both of them true artists iu 
comedy—will be seen, on the same occasion, 
in “ Locked In.” 


MUSIC. 

REGENT G0N0ERT8. 

Mr. Henschel gave his fourth conoert on 
Thursday evening, January 23. The first part 
of the programme included Mendelssohn’s 
“ Ruy Bias ” Overture, Schubert’s unfinished 
Symphony in B minor, and Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt ” buite; and to these works, so different 
in character, no small measure of justice was 
done by the conductor and band. Afterwards 
came a novelty—a Symphonic poem inF by 
Mr. F. Praeger. The key to the work is a 
poetical superscription penned by the oom- 
poser, in which life is considered from a pessi¬ 
mistic point of view. Whether such a con¬ 
ception is altogether suitable for muBical ex¬ 
pression may admit of doubt. Mr. Praeger 
has produoed a tone-poem full of earnestness 
and rich colour. The theme of the Adagio has 
character, and the whole of tbe short Nottumo 
is delicate and expressive; but the first and last 
movements seem to us, on the whole, patoby. 
The four sections of the work follow one 
another continuously, after the manner of 
Sohumann’s “Symphony in one Movement.” 
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At the close of the performance the oomposer 
was called twice to the platform. The pro¬ 
gramme concluded with the Introduction to the 
third act of “ Die Meistersinger ” and the 
“Tannbauser” Overture. Throughout the 
evening Mr. Henschel kept his foroesunderexcel- 
leot control. In feet, he conducted at his best, 
and the loud applause from a large audienoe 
was fully deserved. Mr. Henschel may also 
be congratulated specially on the arrangement 
and also the moderate length of his pro¬ 
grammes. 

On the following evening Sir Charles Hall6 
gave his third orchestral oonoert at St James's 
mil. After Weber’s “ Eoryanthe” Overture 
and Grieg’s "Melody” in G, “Spring”—the 
one rendered with great spirit, and the other 
with great refinement—came the novelty of 
the evening, an " Intermezzo ” from Svendsen’s 
Symphony in B flat The music is bright, 
effective, and well-soored. It seemed a pity 
not to prodnoe the whole work. Mdme. 
N6ruda gave a finished interpretation of Spohr's 
Concerto in A minor, no. 8. The second part 
of the programme was devoted to the instru¬ 
mental music of Berlioz’s Dramatio Symphony, 
"Borneo and Juliet’’ The earlier portions 
seem t» lose by being detached from the work; 
but the lovely Adagio (love seene) and the 
Qaeen Mab Scherzo appear complete in them¬ 
selves. The former, with its plaintive and 
passionate themes, with its exquisitely varied 
rhythms, and the latter, with its characteristic 
orchestration, were admirably played. We 
were only sorry not to see a larger audience to 
enjoy the musical treat provided. 

Herr Stavenhagen was pianist at the last 
Monday Popular Concert. He first played the 
Minuet and Trio from Sohubert’s Sonata in G, 
and in this displayed the oharm and delioaoy of 
his touoh. He af terwards gave the “Papillons” 
of Schumann (op. 2). Despite one or two 
licenoes, (the general reading was good, and 
the pianist has evidently carefully thought 
out the music. He failed, however, in 
spite of his added note, to bring out the 
pedal point in the finale. He also omitted 
nos. 2 and 10 altogether. He was encored, 
and played something of Liszt’s. It really 
seemed a pity that so excellent a pianist should 
not have been heard in some solid work. A 
movement from a Sonata and a mutilated 
" Papillons ” is what one might expect to find 
at some ordinary miscellaneous concert. Mr. 
Chapell would never think of giving one move¬ 
ment from a Beethoven Quartet, followed by a 
portion of a Mozart Quintet. The programme 
included Schumann’s Quartet in A minor 
splendidly performed, Beethoven’s Septet with 
the usual oast, and some songs by Sohubert, 
Henschel, and Brahms, well sung by Miss M. 
Hall. The room was crowded. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MU8I0 NOTES. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST NOVEL.—8 vola., at every library. 

BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Preface 

by WALTER BE8ANT, and 36 Illustration* by A. Forestier. 


11 The incidents of * Blind Love * are as startling, its situations as dramatic, as those of * The Woman in White ’; while 
the greater maturity of Mr. Collins's talent is perceptible in its more complete character-sketches and the genuine vein of 
pathos that runs throughout. '‘—Morning Pott. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.—8 Tola., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell, 

Author of “ The Romance of Jenny Harlows/’ do. u 

BY THR AUTHOR OF 11 THE CARVED CARTOON.”— 2 Tola, square 8yo, 12s ., an d at all Libraries. 

FOE the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. By 

AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “ A Child of the Menhir," Ac. u u 

"Excellent work and artistic perception go hand-in-hand in thia 'Tale of Tynedale.”.Full of deep human Internet.' 

_____ Morning Pott. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AU THOR OF “ THE IRON MASTER."-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a., and at all Libraries 

A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, 

Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” <fec. Translated by ALBERT D. V AND AM. ° ° 


ONE OF HENRY GREVILLE'S BEST NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., and at all Libraries. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Trans¬ 

lated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. ° 

“ A etory of high artistic finish and freah dramatio power.The author has achteved’a great succesa."— SeoUman. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF "STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., and at all Libraries, 

THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of 

Gold; being a Narrative of Strange and Wild Adventure. By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “ A Wingless Angel.” 
Ac. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

“ This narrative can fearlessly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound in oar 
day .'’—Morning Pott. _ 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. 

By BRET HARTE, Anthor of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp." 

With 80 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


HENRY MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL.—Post Svo, picture cover, 2>.; cloth limp, 2s. ad. 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint-Author 

with CHRISTIE MURRAY of "A Dangerous Catspaw.” 

"The etory is fall of go and Incident, and is highly Interesting from start to finish ."—Whitehall Review. 


MARK TWAIN'8 NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7a 6d. 

A YANKEE at the COURT of &ING ARTHUR. By 

MARK TWAIN. With *20 Illustrations by Dan. Beard. 

“ Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, If not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will 
be Ianghed at heartily by thousands of readers in both hemispheres."— Scotsman. 

“ A bizarre book, fall of all kinds of laughable and delightful Incongruities."— Truth. 

“ Some of the pages are excruciatingly fanny, and there is not one in which a laugh does not lark somewhere."— 
_ Manchester Examiner. 


_ MR. EDWARD WALFORD’S NEW BOOK. 

WILLIAM PITT: a Biography. By Edward Walford, 

M.A., Editor of “ The County Families," Ac. Post Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 


NEW VOLUME OF MCCARTHY'S “ GEORGES. "-Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin 

MCCARTHY, M.P., Author of “ A History of Our Own Times," Ac. ° 

"The book as a whole may be heartily recommended to readers of history, as a most Interesting account of one of the 
most interesting reigns In the annals of England."—Scotsman. 


A NEW PEERAGE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTY FAMILIES." 

Immediately, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 

THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 

KNIGHTAGE (1890.) By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., Author of “ Tales of our Great Families," Ac. 


Tecs Crystal Palace Conceits will be resumed 
next Saturday afternoon, on which ocoasion 
Herr Stavenhagen will he pianist. At the 
following concert Miss F. Davies will introduce 
a Pianoforte Oonoerto by Bossnhain. Mr. 
Hamish MaoOnnn’s Cantata, “Benny Kil- 
meny,” will be given on March 8. Dr. Joachim 
will appear on March 16, and take part, with 
M. R. Gillet, in Brahms’ Conoerto for violin, 
’oello, and orchestra. 


Oopiee of the Academy can be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Mknziis ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason 
& Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Man- 
c Mu s te k of Mr. J. Hetwood. Ten day* 
after date qf publication, in New York, 
qf Messrs. 5 . P. Putnam's Sons. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE—Contents for 

FEBRUARYMr. Buskin, Artist and Publisher. By Percy Fitzgerald. - On some Old Bee Masters. By R. C. Day.— 
Some Johnson Characteristics. By H. W. Masslngham.—More about Models. By R. Graham.—Bub Rosa. By 
George Holme*.—Flodden's Fatal Field. By George By re-Todd.—Robert Browning as a Teacher. By Mrs. Alex- 
Ireland.-Crotchet and Quaver Wit. By Frederick J. Croweat.—How I found the Banyan Warrant. By W. G. 
Thorpe.—The Case against Compulsory Vaccination. By a Physician.—Octogenarian Verses, A Chancer Bibliography, 
Blaok-letter Chanoers. By Sylvanus Urban._ 

Handsomely half bonnd, poet Svo, 2s. each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. (Major’s Edition.) With 

87 Illustrations By George Cralkshank. 

ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brillat- 

bavarin. _ - 

London s CHATTO & WINDUS, 314, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, at all Bookstalls, price Is., in paper coyer. 

MAD LOVE; or, an Artist’s Dream. 

Translated from the Rneuan of VSEVOLD GARCHIN. 


Lokdon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 13, St. Beidb Street. • 


CHEAP EDITION OF M. BETHAM-EDWARDS NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers’, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FORESTALLED. 

By If. BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of “Kitty,” “Felicia,” &c. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Beidb Stbbet. 
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W. Wood, P.D. 
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A PETRIFIED TOWN. By the Rev. II. Wilmot-BUXIOH, M.A. 

PEBE LACOUDAIRE. By F. II IT C HU AN. 
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MURRAY and II. HERMAN. 

“SWEET CONTENT.” Chapter* VI., VII. (illustrated.) By Mr*. 
Molesworth. 

•“BROWNIE'S LAST GALLOP": » Short Story. By the Rot. T. HDD- 
SON, M.A. 
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ONE VIEW of the QUESTION. By RUDTABD KrpLlNG. 

LAND PURCHASE In IRELAND. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
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Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 

THE YEAR’S ART, 1890. 

By MARCUS B. HUISH. 

Containing a concise Epitome of all matters relating to 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which 
have occurred during the year 1889, together with Informa¬ 
tion reapecting the events of the year 1890. With Portraits 
of the Members of the Boyal Society of Painters In Water 
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6,000 Artists. 
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THB OLD MA8TKBB AT BUBLUTOTOK HOUSE, m., ELECTION of FIVE BCHOLAH8. two In PAINTING, one In SCHOOL? hJSJIIT 1 “f l ?^L of BOY8 ,0 *>r ‘be PUBLIC 

by CLAUD* PHILLIPS . 106 SCULP run*, on# In ARCHITECTURE, and on* in ENGRAVING. The and b/oihAc^ JnSSri V* 1l,led b f * 0n,du » t * of University, 

OOBBMWMmmfl.- 8choI«hlpt #r# of tb# rain# of £». and tenable for two yean. Candidate# EducZton hT•“•‘ tea to Physical 

' '^Tu j M , . _ ... ,na » t be not lea# then ##T#ni#en nor mor# than twenty-throe years of in Stem Del who U i fltkd wl, . h th ® 1,u,t •PParatus by Herr 

MvtUatnn Oj Monument I III Egypt, by Lieut.- J oly !•*. >890. Subject to this limitation at are J-The Scholarship* fo aTMrnooonU^fca^I! W#^y lessons. IndoalY# term# SO or 100 guinea# 

• OoLJ. C. Boas ....... 107 Panting, Sculptor*, and Engraving ar# open toil Art Studsnl# who bar# * “Groin* to a*#. 

K/vpm nw Am __ obtained Gold Medals, Sliver Medals for work done from the Ufa (i. „ Reference# rcmltlod to 

INOTBB OM A M AMD AB O H A B OLOQY .... 107 * Palm In*, a Drawing, or a Modrl from the Nnde), or 8cholar»hlpa, or Bq “* Nor ‘b London Collegiate School N W 

AVENUE, by F. WKDHORE 106 SSfi 

OTAOB NOTBB • # • *.. Living Figure forme part of th* ordinary oourae of study f and Ibe Scholar- TBRM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 20TM. 

Music Nom a . ina » h *P , ln Architecture to all Art Student# who have obtained Gold Medal*, or--- - - . . 

108 Seholarahlp*, or Money Prleee of the minimum value of £10 In any Art ~-- 

~— -- - — -— -— — —- - School In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A llat of the 

work# to be submitted In examination for the reepective Scholarship#, 

WRMTflTPV Ay, A „„ 1 .,A.* 1 riL r a together with the Regulations to be observed by Competitor*, can be 

I ULMlOlltl. -AD AD&IytlCal Cfcemist, obtained on applkntlon (»y letter onlv) to the Trustee*, British Institution 

Fellow ef ibe Institute of Chemistry, fro-, can RECEIVE a PUPIL ®«bolar#hlp Fund, 19, Votk Buildings, Add phi, London, W.C. No 

I nlo bis Lataratory, where ba would be thoroughly trained for the pro- app *t e * l,0 “ ““ be attended to unleae It oontalns a stamped and directed 


CHEMISTRY. — An Analytical Chemist, 

, F ' n ® w *4 '4. In.flhlt. of Chaoblrr, »o , caa RECEIVE • PUPIL 

lb «-- 

rpO AUTHOR8—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

-t- LOKQ. PugUSnEFB, 18. Bouverle-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C , 
era prepared to receive and give cartful consideration to eil MSS- and 
•rmng* terms for (heir Publication. Messrs. Digby & Long have sUo 

every oonvenienoe and ample faoHitles for the publication of Maoazimks. 
Editorial offleers if required. 


envelope for the reply. 
January, 1890. 


By Order of tbs Trustees. 


OYAL ACADEMY 


ARTS. 


. N S, 1 35£ is HEREBY GIVEN Ui.t tb. Pn.ld.nt and Connoll will prowwd 
to ELECT on TUESDAY, FUltUT SST», • TURNER ANNUITANT. 
AppIloAnta for lb. Turner Annoltp, which la of the Taluo of £M, moat ba 
Artlau of rapota In need of aid throopb Iba nnnroidnbte fallnre of pnlba- 
slonal Employment or other causes. 

Form# of appliottlon oan be obtained, by letter addressed to the 


•DRITISH MUSEUM. - Mrs. TIRARD ‘‘^"Sr.^^n^-obu!.^. b r ■«.„ .dd,-^ ... 

assa assr- ^ In 

MYI 7"-8F»»bu#. tic., bv letter only, from By order. 

Mist C. Goldsmid, g. Observatory Av»nue, Kensington, W. fUD. A. EATON, Secretary. 

rpYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MBs” THB 

•o«‘*iai'.rd cllI sh*r?ha«i u taii , bt AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

T * nn> “Oderatr—Addwaa F. Bailey, ADKIS8ION FREE, 

T.- T T nTT ^r~7T^^r~- T4 > NHW OXFOBD STBEET, LONDON, W.O. 

A til UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, (Aboct»door,vrwiof Modio’aubrarj.) 

trrr g "Wen. E«>T Bul acrlbar ranal.aa a eat of Eight choloa - 

closet^ 1 ” , *J*" 0 ^ 0 ” l *^a B ° , ^^°-^' 8 i-«r I wt , ii THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

^sJSSSMWr “ " 0W BtPIOOH, lion, 8rc. 

“ _ 71 --—---— Psrmanent Photography, from the grand Works In the Louvre, 

RENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 

LanimJI i |!i™M^'Sl 8 l!,' _Ad, 'i‘ l, ’ r 10 TEACM lh '“ Fl, « Tb. rariona Oallarlea bare aaparnta Albania cull, looked orer, and of 

noaulll^h 1 ^ oorrrapondjmc,. T. rma, SOa. a month. Including great Internet to lorara of art. Vlaltora are waleoma to coma and etndr 

Kl^fr koU,7 " L^niM.t , '7.f*l«■ P" - •>*■. “4 «®< >» wUctUd to make porcha~T "" 7 

Forpar.kola.L.popmi, ht.net,,', Llhrar,, 179, 8 lo.„«,ret, S.W. K „ petlmtl.m, .cod forth, new Pamphlat, 40 pem. and Fon. 

T-tltnirTn.n .. ^- Illnatratlona, anUUad " AurOTIPE, a Deooretlreand Edncntlonal Art.’ 

T>U8KIN’S “MODERN PAINTER8.” _ Fraaparpoattoanjaddmae. 

Hand-made paper (1889. Ill lit. Edition), i rolt., end Indri TBE Al,TOT TPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, I8d pp^ Dm par poet for fld 
Volume o^mpleta. New (Jopy, uooat c dgc«. The market prloe of this work _ _—- 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

>-' d — “ -«' 

——--— bigbaat aioeUanoo of an, aubjoet capable of being pbotograpbed. 

1VTI8S G1ISLER SCHUBERT and Miss -v b * *** w,..’. “Gr..t 

onV^DNF»ni’'? E r TW0 CHAUBER CONCERTS at Pill NO h 1 !! HALL, B^.m.i.u’of'tWr.T?, ! 

SStF^ ^yaa«aLai 

New Bond-street j Prinoa's Hells And or MUs Geislor Schubert; 8 1 , Addison* For •P« ota * B »» P rlc «» Ml partlcuUrs, apply to the MANAGER, 
roa d,Ke nsington, and Mlaa Fillunger, 20, Que*n*bcry•plao^ Queen’s-gate.--—- 

QIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. A U T 0 ' G B A v U R E. 

IS, LINCO LN’S I NN FIELDS. AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 

np _ ^ANTIQUITIES PICTURES, AND 8CULPTUBE. Portrait* from Paintings by Pottle, R,A Oulees RA Doll RJt 

FEBRUARY?^ M*’ 10 °i.,IH? 8DAT8 “ d THURSDAYS in **»*“•“ of Copies of Drawings, ^fitohini#, ud^BumplM^ol 

DAY8jJi2 Y BATimnAYH^iTr T, J^v DA Y Y Y 8 ’ ^EDNR^AYS, THURS- ^production of Photographi from Art Object#; from 

r- J 8ATUBDAY8 ta APHIL, MAY, JUNK, JULY, and AUGUST. Uh, and from Nature, oan be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 

a HRBLSr* D * 7 * tDd for 8ttt4#nti t0 ^ obtained of lb* CVKATOI* Ketlmatee and particulars on application. 

• » mwwuiiimi, iv. iimvrvpv musiuv *• . ___ 


SCHOOLS. iilM Breham u o a 10 u * ln Tor ,h e PUBLIC 

udbrn^ar^iL^I?^.^aaalatcdbr. Oradnat. of Oifowl Unlrmlt,. 

References rcmltlod to 

Mias Bum, North London Collegiate School, N W 

Bar. 1. F. E. Faning, M.A., King-. Oolk.^' Cnmbrldge. 

TERM oommanccd MONDAY, JANUARY Join. 

THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Prioe 8d. 


Of the general oontents of the Joubnal the following 
statement will afford some idea 

Current Topics—Leading Articles.—Recent 
Decisions.—Cases of the Week.—Cases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars.—Solicitors’ Cases. 
—Reviews.—New Orders. — General Corre¬ 
spondence.—Courts.—Parliament and Legisla¬ 
tion.—Appointments and Obituary.—Societies 
and Institutions. 

A Careful Summary Is given of all the Legal News 


KS, 1 ^‘.i 0 Jo7ta^ , idt^t^Ei 0 "” “ ““ , '" d7 ot the Week - “d special attention is bestowed on 


For further particulars, sood for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustration*, entitled “ AUTOTYPE, a DeooraUve and Educational Art.* 
Free per post to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE. 18<J pp„ free par poet for 6d 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

t t T 8 *A^T° TY a* COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the 
highest exoellenoo of any subject capable of being photographed. 


"Facsimiles of Early Italian En*Tavinga,” for the Troitee* of the Britiah 
Museum : D»e Palmographloal Boclety’t Fasciculus for 1888 " : Ulustr 
tlona for the Journal of lb a HeUenio Society," Ac. 

For specimens, prices, and foil particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 

^ U T 0 - G R A V U R E. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
, copper. 

POTtreM. from Painting, br Fettle RA., Onlaaa, R.A., Boll, RA i 
•pndmnna of Coulee of Drawing., Etching., mm Eiimptae ,t 

g'f'” 1 " 110 " »4 Photograph, from Art Objacta, from 
um.aad Rom Nunn, oan ba loan u tba AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
EatlmUaa and puttonUra on application. 

Urn AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 , Naw Oxford Strnat, W.C. 


Famishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITOUS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; bypost,88s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid In advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12 s., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 

TEe Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered- 
from any date. 

Cheque! and Poit Office Orders payable to H. Tillers.' 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

7 RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 

BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS- I and Country. 

TOWN 8TTBSOBIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. .1 A CRUEL WRONG. 

LONDON BOOK SOOIBTY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subscribers) from By Mrs HOU stoun, Author of Recommended to Mercy, 


Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the dost of Carriage 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE OLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and poet free. 

aii the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MAGAZINE. 


wrs. uucoiui it, Auuiuroi xwjcouuneimou w jidiwj, 
“Barbara's Warning "(2s. 6d.), “Sink or Swim” (2s.), 
Ac. 3 vols. 

“AN UNRULY SPIRIT. 

By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING, Author of “ The Jewel Repu¬ 
tation, Ac. 3 vols. 

” ON THE CHILDREN. 

By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
“ Allerton Towers " (2s. 6d.), Ac. 3 vols. 

SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE; 

The Romance of an Inexperienced GlrL 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. ^^andcfj^wiLU^Author ot“The ^Town G COTiuev'' 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapeide, E.O. &c. lvoL, 6a. _ [And at aUBooUdUrt. 

THE M.P.H. S DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, Author of « £100,000 venas 
Ghosts" (2 vola.), “A Distracting Guest”(2 vols.), Ac. 

3 vols ._•_ 

FOR SOMEBODY’S SAKE. 

By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, Author of “Only »n 
Actress,” “ On Dangerous Ground,” Ac. 8 vols. _ 

A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 

I By V C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL, Author of 
1 “ Spiders and Flies," Ac. 2 vols. [i mmediately. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

BEAUTIFUL JIM. 

(Fifth Edition.) 

I By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Picture boards, Ss. J 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LONG ODDS. “ 

| By HAWLEY SM ART. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 2a. 6d. _ 

VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 

By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ Queenie,” “ Brown 
Eyes,” &c., and J. MORAY BROWN, Author of “ Shikar 
Sket ches," (fee. 1 voL, cloth, 2s. 6d. __ 

, THE HON. MRS. VEREKER. 

A RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By By the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN,” Ac. Picture boards, 

2a.; cloth, 2s. Od. __ 


THE 

NEW8ERY HOUSE 

A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Ohurchwomen. 

ILLUSTRATED, Prioo ONE 8HILLING. 

CORTOTS ON NO. a, VOL. II., TO* FEBRUARY, 1890. 

THE COURT at LAMBETH. By th« Her. MORRIS F0LLKR, M.A. 

LAY and CLERICAL CONFERENCES.—Conferonoe III. “Th®Po*ltlon of 
i he Church of England in regard to Marriages.' 1 By A Privileged 
Rl PORTO. 

BAPTISM for the DEAD.—Part II. By the Rer. J. W. HOR8LRT, M.A. 
JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., IN MEM OKI AM. By ALPHA. 
ANTHONY VANDYCK. (llloatrated.) By G. 8. MacqOOID. 

SKETCHES In CEYLON.—I. Tho Tomaaha at Ratna-pura. {By the Rer. 
W. WOOD, D.D. 

THE PARISH and the MANOR : Six Centuries Ago. By the Rer. 
Prebendary RANDOLPH. 

A PETRIFIED TOWN. By the Rer. H. WiLMOT-BCXTOR, M.A. 

PE RE LAOORDAIRE. By F. HlTCHMAR. 

»• THE BISHOP’S BIBLE.” Chapter* XIX., XX., XXI. By D. CHEIST 1 B 
MURRAY and H. Herman. 

•‘SWEET CONTENT.” Chapter* VI., VII. (llliutrated.) By Mr*. 
MOLE8WORTH. 

BROWNIE'S LAST GALLOP ”x a Short Story. By the Her. T. HUD¬ 
SON, M.A. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY—I. The Barth as a Planet. By H. Clkmertb, 
Sermon Outlines—Instruction on the Creed — Poetry — Sunday Evening 
Chat* at the Vicarage. II.—Biblical Question* —Correepondcnoc — 
Review*—“ Useful Book” List, &c., Jto. 

GRimra Farrar okrdrr a Wrlsb, London, 


THE OLASSICAL REVIEW, 

Vol. IV. No*, land 1 FEBRUARY. So. 

Yearly Subscription (10 Number*), 13*. fid., po*t free. 
CORTERT8. 

SIEGE of PLATAEA. ET. ABBOTT. 

TABLE of AFFINITY to PLATO’S REPUBLIC. H. RICHARDS. 
EMENDATIONS In the MEDEA. A. B. HOOBMAX. 

NOTES on tho PHAR8ALIA of LUCAN. W. R. HaBDIR. 

LEAF’S ILIAD. W. RlDOIWAY. 

SHUCK BURGH’S HERODOTU8. R, W. MACAR. 

HOLDEN’S EDITION of PLUTARCH’S TIMOLEON. J08BPH B. MAYOR. 
ELLIS’S COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. W. T. LXRDROM. 

PLOIX, LA NATURE de* DIEUX. L. R. FARRBLL. 

SOPHOCLES, LEXICON of LATRR GREEK. A. C. ZEROS. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

CLASSICAL EDUCA1 ION In UNITED STATES. J. H. WEIGHT. 
OBITUARY— 

DR A. W. POTTS. 

ROBERT BROWNING as a SCHOLAR. T. C. 8EOW. 

I INES addressed to R. B. By LEWIS CAMPBELL. 

BI8UOP LIGHTFOOT. H. K. SAVAGE and other*. 
ARCHAEOLOOY— 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS from SARDINIA. T. T AM PORI and 
F. HAVRBPIRLD. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES. . 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

LIST of PROGRAMMES ISSUED in GERMANY In 1889. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

INDEX to VOL III. ia leaned with this Number. 

David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

No. 892.— FEBRUARY, 1890.-Ss. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.—II. 

HIS UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A MULTAZIM. Br A MBMBBK OF | 
Ladurce OuPHART’8 CO LORY. 

LADY BABY—CONCLUSION. 

OLD BOSTON. By JOHN E. LOCKING. 

CHARLES MACK AY’S LAST POEM. 

MODERN MANNISH MAIDENS. 

LNDER THE OAK, AND THE TRUE LOVER. 

BY COSMO MOMKHOUSB. 

WHAT I LEARNED IN IRELAND. BY LlXOVHILUS. 

CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN POLITICS—II. 

BY KTPIOS. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW VOLUME ARKOWBMITH’S Sa. SERIES. 

LAL. By Lorin Lathrop and Annie 

WAKBMAN. 

** It I* a bright and original tale, haring Its aoene in San Franciioo and 
elaewhfrd In America."—Scotsman. 


Demy 8ro, 3S8 pp., cloth, 6*.; hand-made papor, 12*. fid. 


KATHARINE A8HBURNER. 

* Some of tho character* are, Indood, oharmlngly •hatched.”—Scotomas. I 


Fcap. 4to, 368 pp., doth, 15a. 

EVENINGS with SHAKSPERE. 

Handbook to the Study of his Work*. By L. M. GRIFFITHS. 

“ This exhauatlee and painstaking work will be heartily welcome aa one 
of tho most satisfactory ShakapearUn compendium* of rooent times 

Pubhthert 1 Circular. 

«• The work la for (he moat part a laborious and highly credltablo oom- 
pl lost ion of ascertained facta ."—Daily Graphic. 

Bristol: J. W. ABKOW8MJTH. 

London s FUPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, ADAMS, KENT A Co., Ltd. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, orown 8vo, 10s. 3d. 

By MADAME CARETTE, 

Authoress of “ My Mistress, the Empress Eugfinie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 


THE COST OF A LIE. 

I By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. Picture boards, *s.; cloth, 
2s, Od. ______ 

LANDING A PRIZE. 

| By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 

A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. 

By B. L. FARJEON. 1 vol., cl oth, 2». 6d ._ 

TCHTpERIL OF RICHARD 
PARDON. 

By B. L. FARJEON. In paper cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 8d. 


Second Edition, price 2s. fid. 

rpHE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. A 

JL Popular Essay. Fonr Plata*. By JULIUS ALTHAU8, M.D. 
“Admirably Illarirate-J. The subject Is trea'ed in a masterly manner 
and tha book will b* welcome alike to the surgeon and the general reader.’ 

Academy. 

Also, by tho Same Author. 

ON FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. Third Edition, with Engraving*, 
price Is. fid. 

London Longman* a Co , Patemo*t«r-row. 


A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 

intimate Reooijections of the Couft of the I ^npfSerM^w,^«.^ < Soth;'lsl , «d”* Loo ' t * ng 


AMD 


28. fld. 


Third Edition. By Same Author. Prioeta. MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. 

MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

London DBAS A SOU, I80A, Fleet-street. By j-£rguS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom 

-Cab,” Ac. In picture boards, 2s.; cloth (Library Edition), 

Will be published on FEBRUARY15TH, price SIXPENCE. 

THE FIRST NUMBER OF 

THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 

A MAGAZINE of BOMB TBAININQ and CULTURE. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 

Containing Papers by H. R. Hawkis, Miss OCTAVIA Hill, 

Oscab Browniho, Dr. J. E. Taylor, Ac. 


W. H. ALLEN A Co., 18, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


The C ATALOGUE of PU BLICATION8 containing works by 
JOHN STRANGE WlNTKR. HAWLEY SMART, FERGUS HUME, 
B. L. Farjson, Marik Corelli, Mrs. Edward Kbnnard, 
Mrs. H. lovbtt Cameron, Mr*. Alexander, The Author 
of “Molly bawn,” Mrs. Alexander Fraser, Bret 
Harte, “ Rita," Samuel Laino, F. c. Philips, Florence 
MARRYAT, and other well-known Authors, will be sent on 
application. ____ 

V. V. WHITE & OO., 31, Southampton Sibebt. 
Strand, W.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Dow ready, Price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Ooanms fob FEBRUARY, 1S90: 

I. ALAS 1 By Rhode Bbouohtoi*. Author of 
“ Nancy/'Ao. Pert I. C haps. V-VIII. 

. II. " DON EO A8PIRET DIE i, ET1NOLINENTUR 
UMBRAE.” 

in. HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 

IV. A VIRGINIA POOR HOUSE. 

• V. “ OAMELOT NOON.” 

VI. “ MOTHERS ’’-AOCORDINO to ENGLISH 
NOVELISTS. 

VII. VALE PLACE. PONT STREET. 

Vm. MARIE BASHKLRT3EFF. 

IX. STAGE FRIGHT. 

X. PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. AmrtR Kdwabdbs, 

Author of “Ought We to Visit herl” Ao. 
Chapa. VI.-XI. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE OOR&ESPONDKNOE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans¬ 
lated apd Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY U*i STRANGE. In S vol*., demy 8yo, with 
portraits, 80s. 

•* These letters possess a powerful fascination, which 
increases ^as we read, and which fee ms to be mainly 
0 W i D ? to the fact that they enable us to watch closely, 
and almost day by day, the thoughts and feelings of one 
of the great leaders and one < f the principal feminine 
participators in a series of deeply interesting political 
transactions, and thus imoart the very throb or life to 
the history of the period.”—Soot*maw. 

THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON, 
Author of “ Old Paris,” Ao. In I rota., large crown 
8vo, with portraits, Ms. 

SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of "Letters 
from Crete.” In demy 8ro, Its. 

“ As Mr. Edwardes is master of a fluent and graceful 
“tejUT style, and has the knack, so rare among 
Britons, of putting himself on ee»y terms with bis sur¬ 
roundings, whatever they may be. it follows that his 
books are both instructive and amusing. This 
may oettainly be affirmed of his present volume. 

ScoPiih Lender. 


NEW NOVELS. 


• BY THE AUTHOR OF "UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “No Surrender,” *o. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 

Author of “ Young Mistley,” Ac. In 8 vo!s„ crown 
8vo. 


NOW READY. 

STRANGE GODS. By Constance 

CO PTERELL. Iu 8 vols., crown 6vo. 

■*’ Undeniably charming. Few authors would venture 
on an Idyll in three volumes. Fewer still possess the 
grace of fancy, delioaoy of touch, and also the worldly 
wisdom to render such a venture successful. The 
writer oomes with flying colours out of this difficult 
ordeal, snd only at the end of the story does the idea 
suggest Itself that its ohief merit ooneiats in tbe spell 
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which but slight weight is claimed, seem to 
be taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth; and 
for one or two of the incidents we are told 


The Editor cannot undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishxb, and 
not to the Enrros. 


LITERATURE. 

THREE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

“ The Sioby op thb Nations.” —Early 
Britain. By Alfred J. Church. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Ancient Laws of Wales. By the late 
Hubert Lewis. Edited by J. E. Lloyd. 
(Elliot Stoek.) 

Court Life under the Plantagenets. Reign of 
Henry the Second. By Hubert Hall. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Thb title of the new volume in the “ Story 
of the Nations ” series may perhaps lead to 
some controversy among those who do not 
specially "glory in the name of Briton.” 
Prof. Church includes in his history of Early 
Britain the whole period between the first 
visits of the foreign travellers and merchants 
to our shores and the close of the " story of 
Early England” at the Battle of Hastings. 
The Norman conqueror, as the author points 
out, could not prevent England from remain¬ 
ing England stul; the only question is as to 
when that name should be first applied. It 
is dear that the country could not be so 
called before the arrival of the three tribes 
in the middle of the fifth century. It is not 
so plain that the anoient name ought to be 
used after that date. The author may be 
right in bis practical solution of the difficulty, 
but some of the arguments by which the 
decision is supported appear to be of doubt¬ 
ful weight. This island, we are told, "to 
the writers and readers of Latin was always 
Britannia, and it is still formally known as 
Britain to the rest of the world.” 

A pleasant modem fashion has been followed 
in providing a copious supply of illustrations. 
The culture of the prehistoric ages is indicated 
by pictures of neolithic knives and axes, and 
that of the Bronze Age bv figures of shields 
and helmets of "late Celtic work.” The 
history of the Roman province is explained 
by a great number of illustrations taken from 
coins, and drawings of buildings, altars, and 
pavements. The " Anglo-Saxon ” and Banish 
periods supply us with representations of 
churches, furniture, and jewels, and spirited 
drawings of ships of war. Other interesting 
illustrations are taken from a MS. Life of 
St. Dunstan, the Bayeux Tapestry, and similar 
early originals. 

The work appears to be mainly based on 
the treatises of Lappenberg and Sharon Turner; 
but it has been brought up to a more modem 
standard by reference to the histories of 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. J. R. Green, and the 
latest biographical collections. The pic¬ 
turesque and interesting account of Hadrian’s 
Wall rests on the authority of Br. Colling- 
wood Brace. Some of the traditions, for 


that there is no other authority than that of 
the " Pseudo-Ingulphus.” It is somewhat 
disquieting to read that, though the charters 
given in the “ Bescription of Croyland Abbey ” 
are unquestionably forgeries, yet the "narra¬ 
tive, which embodies genuine records and 
traditions, need not therefore be wholly dis¬ 
credited.” The same kind of argument was 
at one time used as an excuse for reprinting 
the absurd fabrications of " Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester,” or those, as it was more gently put, 
" of the soholar who wore the mask of 
Richard.” 

The historical portion of the work appears 
to be accurate in the main, though there are 
several bad misprints which require correction 
in any later olition. The name of "Br. 
Lappenburg ” should be restored to its proper 
spelling, the "Sagambri” should appear as 
"Sigambri,” and the quatrain attributed to 
Canute ought to be thoroughly revised. In 
the passage quoted from Tacitus as to the 
physical appearance of the Britons, it seems 
doubtful' whether the historian intended to 
say that the Silures were of a dark rather 
than a high-coloured complexion, and he 
certainly appears to connect the red-haired 
and large-limbed tribes with the Germans, 
and not with the Gauls. With respect to 
some of the personal names, it may be 
observed that Lappenberg is now supposed 
to have gone too far in accepting the Welsh 
" Caradoc ” and “ Caswallon ” as equivalents 
for the more familiar, though still inaccurate, 
" Caraetacus ” and “ Cassivellaunus.” 

Some of the more difficult problems of our 
history are treated with judgment and ac¬ 
curacy. The author is clear that there was 
no such continuity of Roman institutions in 
this country as may readily be traced in 
France or Italy, though it is not uncommon 
to find assumptions made which would deprive 
our English ancestors of originality in every 
department of social life. As to the fate of 
the conquered Britons, we are referred to the 
gloomy picture of the fugitives in the Victoria 
Cave, the credit of which should be given to 
Prof. Boyd Bawkins; and wo are told that 
over the greater part of the country the lan¬ 
guage was absolutely changed, and that with 
tiie British language the laws and the religion 
of the conquered people disappeared. Perhaps 
we may fairly take the battle of Beorham in 
the year 577 as marking the termination of 
the wars of massacre, and the beginning of a 
milder system of enforcing service and tribute. 
Buring the earlier period we may credit the 
English, in the words of a learned historian, 
with having tumid out their enemies "as 
completely as it has ever been found possible 
for invaders to do." 

Mr. Lewis must have written his book on 
the old Welsh laws under the influence of a 
very different theory. He sought to find a 
Welsh origin for most of our early institutions, 
the manor both in name and form being a 
legacy from pre-Saxon times, and some classes 
of copyhold tenants being the conquered 
remnants of pre-Celtic tribes; the hundred, 
instead of being borrowed from the Frankish 
kings, appearing as a plain Welsh centred; and 
the prototypes of all our anoient tenures being 
found in the townships surveyed in the Record 


of Carnarvon. Like some of the other systems 
based on the theory of continuity, his doctrine 
requires us to see in the Angles and Saxons a 
set of harmless drudges whose presence hardly 
disturbed the free play of a single institution. 
Vet even the bards are against him. " Of all 
the Lloegrians who did not become Saxon 
there remain none, except those who inhabit 
Cornwall and the Commote of Camoban ”; 
and it was the prince of the bards who pro¬ 
phesied of his countrymen that " their land 
they will lose, exoept wild Wales.” 

The progress of the work was unfortunately 
interrupted by the author’s lamented death; 
and it is fair to suppose that, if he had lived, 
the work would have been brought up to date, 
and some of bis untenable views, which only 
a few years ago were widely accepted, would 
doubtless have been modified or abandoned. 
The necessary corrections are, however, judi¬ 
ciously supp'ied in several instances by a 
careful editor, who indicates some distrust of 
the philological part of the argument, and 
hints that the close parallelism of Welsh and 
English institutions may be explained other¬ 
wise than by a theory that it was due to 
direct borrowing. 

Mr. Lewis did not pretend to a scientific 
grasp of Celtic philology, and he is much too 
sweeping in his derivation of our eastern 
place-names from the Old-Welsh. It would, 
however, be a most useful development of the 
plan adopted by him if some one were to 
search out the Celtic place-names in Yorkshire 
and Northumberland, or, still better, in Bevon 
and Somerset, after the methods used by Sir 
Heibert Maxwell in his exposition of the 
place-names of Galloway. The science of 
Toponomastique is growing, but it is still in 
its infancy. 

It should not be forgotten, although the 
doctrine of Roman or Welsh survivals in our 
laws be rejected, that the first part of Mr. 
Lewis’s book contains a learned and useful 
analysis of the Record of Carnarvon, and of 
the three local codes which represent the 
ancient Welsh legislation of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. This summary will be the more valued 
because the fine volumes of Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Wales, edited by Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, under the direction of the Record Com- 
mis-ioneis, are now very difficult to procure. 

Mr. Hubert Hall repeats with much success 
an experiment which he first applied to the 
society of the Elizabethan age. Under the 
form of a Bhort novel, based in every detail 
upon historical facts, he draws a picture of 
life at the court of Henry II. for the benefit 
of readers who are unable or unwilling to 
study the history of their country unless it 
be tinged with romance. The author admits 
that he has depicted no scenes of love or 
.chivalry, and that the jester and the knight- 
errant are alike excluded from view, though 
there was a strong temptation to bring in 
some of the exploits of Earl Hugo, and to 
touch upon the tragedy of Fair Rosamond. 
He remarks, however, that the court of Henry 
would seem to have been " almost Oriental in 
its complete exclusion of female influences,” 
and that the plan of the work has compelled 
him to reproduce only such features of cour' 
life "as were actually recorded by contem. 
porary chroniclers and essayists.” 

The reader will not complain when he finds 
himself introduced into the company of the 
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witty "Walter Map and the learned John of 
Salisbury. The quaint lessons of leechcraft 
are expounded by Master Necham, and the 
great Glanville himself condescends to explain 
the legal difficulties connected with the use 
of the ordeal. The Dialogue of the Exchequer 
supplies the material for a minute account of 
the royal revenues; and the friendly lord of 
a manor explains to the hero or principal 
personage the customs of the common fields 
and the domestic economy of the lordship. 
A visit to Oxford in the long's train gives an 
opportunity of describing the great council 
for the settlement of Ireland, of which Prince 
John was constituted “ king, or rather lord,” 
of the newly conquered territories. The 
business of the Curia Regis and the practice 
on appeals to Rome in ecclesiastical matters 
are fully illustrated by the true story of a 
long and unfortunate litigation, leading to the 
conclusion that it would be better to have 
swift injustice than to lose by long delays 
more than could be gained by due process of 
law. 

The illustrations are admirable. Among 
the coloured plates (reproduced in facsimile 
by Mr. R. Nevill) one should especially 
call attention to the illuminations of a 
Plantagenet king hunting, and of the 
Passion of St. Alban from the Cottonian 
MSS., and those of the king at mass and at 
dinner from the Abbreviate of Domesday. 
Among the representations of actual docu¬ 
ments we should notice the Jewish bond or 
“ starr,” being on acknowledgment or acquit¬ 
tance by a creditor on payment of a debt; and 
a reduced copy of the Bull of Pope Alexander 
III., given on the occasion of the appeal to 
Rome already mentioned. Of the minor 
figures, which cover most of the details of 
private life, we may mention the portraits of 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, and the carica¬ 
ture of “Aaron, son of the Devil,” the 
sketches of the baker at work and on his way 
to the pillory, the picture of an ecclesiastical 
council (drawn by Matthew Paris), and the 
remarkable figures of the foot-soldiers from 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

Charles Elton. 


Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante. Chiefly 
based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola. By the Hon. William Warren 
Yernon. With an Introduction by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The author of these volumes has already 
established a claim to the gratitude of all 
Dante students by placing within their reach 
the important Latin commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imola, of which a handsome edition, printed 
at his expense, appeared a couple of years ago 
under the editorship of Sir James Lacaita. 
Before the publication of this edition the 
generality of Dante students had to content 
themselves, for the most part, with the 
so-called Italian “ translation ” of Tamburini. 
The gross incapacity and absolute untrust¬ 
worthiness of this “ traditore ” were pitilessly 
exposed by Mr. C. E. Norton in a paper 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly some thirty 
years ago. A couple of instances will suffice 
to indicate the nature of Tamburini’s “ trans¬ 
lation,” and to show how pressing was the 
need for a faithful reproduction of the original 
Latin text. In his commentary upon Purg. 


xvi. 80,Benvenuto says: “ad confirmandum 
propositum ocourrit mihi res jocosa.” This 
is rendered by Tamburini: “ a maggiore con¬ 
fer ma referiro un fatto a me aceaduto ”! 
Again, on Purg. xiv. 112, Benvenuto notes: 

“ Tempore istius Guidonia, qnando aliquis vir 
nobilis et honorabilis applioabat ad terram, 
magna oontentio erat inter m altos nobiles de 
Bretinorio, in on jus domum ille talis forenais 
deberet dedinare’' when any illustrious 
stranger arrived in Brettinoro, the nobles of 
the plaoe used to contend as to who should 
have the honour of entertaining him). 

Out of this remark Tamburini extracts the 
information that 

“al tempo di Guido in Brettinoro anche i 
nobili aravano It, terre; ma insorsero disoordie 
fra essi, e sparve la innooenza di vita,” &e. 

It is apparent, therefore, that Mr. Yernon has 
rendered an important service, not only to 
letters in general, but also to the memory of 
Benvenuto himself, whose literary reputation 
was in danger of being seriously compromised 
by the unblushing falsifications of Tamburioi 

In the present volumes, which are addressed 
not so much to the professed student as to 
the more or less unlearned reader, Mr 1 . Yernon 
has drawn largely upon Benvenuto, adopting 
his division of the several cantos, and giving 
in English the general purport of a large 
portion of his commentary. The method 
adopted in these “Readings” is an excellent 
one. Mr. Vernon gives a general introduc¬ 
tion to each canto; and then, taking a few 
lines at a time of the Italian text, he trans¬ 
lates or paraphrases them, and adds a running 
commentary, supplementing it by such farther 
notes as may be necessary for the elucidation 
of difficulties. The complete text of the 
Purgatorio is in this manner presented to the 
reader, who is thus enabled (as Dean Church 
says in his preface), “to keep in mind the 
thread, the steps, and the connexions of the 
poem,” and to grasp it as a whole, without 
fear of losing himself in a wilderness of notes 
and illustrations. 

Mr. Yernon has done wisely in choosing the 
Purgatorio as the first instalment of his work 
—we gather that similar “ Readings ” on the 
Inferno are already in preparation—for to 
those beginning the study of Dante, to quote 
Dean Church once more, the Purgatorio is 
likely to be more attractive than the other 
two portions of the poem as being more 
human: 

“ Here the poet finds companions who are 
neither below him, nor hopelessly estranged 
from him, as in the Inferno, nor far above him, 
as in the Paradieo : they are still almost 
creatures of flesh and blood, oertainly human 
characters, capable of effort, pain, and self- 
command.” 

We may add that in the Purgatorio we are 
attracted also by the scenery and surround¬ 
ings. Instead of being confounded by the 
horrors and gloom of the Inferno, or bewildered 
by the almost dazzling radiance of the heavenly 
spheres, we find ourselves here in the presence 
of the beauties of nature and of art, in a 
world where music and poetry, painting and 
sculpture, still charm the ear and eye, and 
where the heart is gladdened amid flowers, 
trees, and streams, by the light of the sun and 
of the stars. 

In addition to the commentary of Benvenuto, 
which forms the groundwork of his book, Mr. 


Yernon has made liberal use of other old com¬ 
mentaries as well as of the labours of recent 
translators and commentators,* especially of 
those of Scartazzini, whose text he has 
for the most part adopted.f The notes 
contain plentiful illustrations drawn from 
Dante’s other writings, from Brunetto Latino 
(whose name appears throughout under the 
popular but incorreot form Latini), from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Boethius, &c., and from the 
classics. Quotations from Latin authors are, 
as a rule, given in English ; it is a pity that 
an exception has been made, for no apparent 
reason, in the case of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
One not very appropriate extract from Ben¬ 
venuto, which it was hardly worth while 
transplanting into these pages, appears also 
in the “ obscurity of the original.” 

The translation (or paraphrase, as it often 
is) of the Italian text is generally faithful and 
lucid. Mr. Yernon has a tendency to be 
needlessly free in Ids version (as is also fre¬ 
quently the case with his rendering of Ben¬ 
venuto) with the result that he occasionally 
misrepresents his author— e g., “ le vive travi ” 

(Purg . xxx. 85) is translated “ leafless trees ”— 
a rendering which introduces a wrong concep¬ 
tion, and is also peculiarly inappropriate since 
the trees ia question are pines. Again at 
Purg. iv. 104, Dante speaks of people “ che 
si stavano all’ ombra.” Mr. Vernon describes 
them in his translation as “ lying down,” and 
in his notes as “ sitting,” thus losing the point 
of the contrast between them and Belacqua, 
who, more lazy than them all, is represented 
as sitting, while they stand. In one or two 
instances the English version is inconsistent 
with the reading printed in the text— e.g., at 
Purg. xxiii. 56, “non minor doglia” stands 
in the text, while “minor la doglia” is 
rendered in the translation. At Purg. xxviii. 
68 , Mr. Vernon reads traendo, but renders 
dritta in the previous line “ upright,” which 
practically necessitates the reading trattando. 

"We notice that Mr. Vernon has sometimes 
failed to catch Benvenuto’s meaning. For 
instance, in a remark on Purg. xvii. 3, Ben¬ 
venuto says: “ Hie nota quod talpam videre 
videtur ostendi dupliciter” (i.e., note that it 
seems to be proved in two ways that the mole 
can see). This is translated: “Take note 
that the mole appearing to see is shown in a 
double manner,” which turns the rest of 
Benvenuto’s sentence into nonsense. A mic- 
reading of Benvenuto seems also to be 
responsible for the statement (vol. ii., p. 71) 
that “ Midas, king of Lydia, tied the famous 
Gordian knot.” It was Gordius, the father 
of Midas, who tied the knot, as Benvenuto 
correctly states. 

Mr. Vernon is not always happy in his 
notes. For instance, we are told that “ stelo ” 
{Purg. viii. 87) is used in the sense of “the 
felloe of a wheel,” which would make Dante 
imply that a wheel revolves more rapidly at 
its centre than at its circumference, whereas, 
of course, the exact reverse is intended; the 
word is rightly rendered “ axle ” in the trans¬ 
lation. “Falcare” {Purg. xviii. 94) repre¬ 
sents not “ the motion of the outer fore-leg of 


* The admirable little work of Perez, I telle 
Cerehi del “ Purgatorio," appears to be unknown to 
Mr. Vernon. 

t Perhaps the most important exception is at 
Purg. ix 1, where Soartazzihi’s unauthorised read¬ 
ing “Titan,” is rightly rejected. 
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a horse in going round a circle,” but simply 
the curving (into the shape of a “ sickle ”) of 
the fore-leg of a high-stepping horse. Again, 
it is hardly correct to describe Mount Helicon 
as “ a spur of Mount Parnassus,” nor is 
it easy to conceive that Dante “ takes 
Helicon as the fountain of the Muses,” as is 
stated in the note on Purg. xxix. 40. On 
p. 248 of vol. ii. Mr. Yeroon speaks of 
Gerault de Beraeil as “ the French poet,” by 
way of distinguishing him from the Provengal 
Arnaut Daniel. Both were Provencal poets, 
Qerault being known as the “ Master of the 
Troubadours”—a title which Dante, who 
considered him inferior to Arnaut, takes the 
opportunity of contesting ( Purg . xxvi. 119).* 
A more serious blunder occurs on p. 376 of 
vol. i., where “ Ganellone,” the “ Guenes qui 
la tra'iaun fist ” of the Chanson is Roland, who 
was responsible for the destruction of Char¬ 
lemagne’s rear-guard at Boncesvalles and for 
the death of Boland, figures as a thirteenth- 
century Italian among the nobles of Faenza! 

"We may remark that Mr. Vernon’s infor¬ 
mation is not quite <( up to date ” in one 
instance, for he does not appear to be aware 
of the late Signor Banchi’s discovery with 
regard to Pia de’ Tolomei (see Acadehy, 
June 19, 1886), who is proved to have 
been stall alive in 1318, thus rendering im¬ 
possible the suggestion of the commentators 
that she is “ la Pia ” of Purg. v. 133. 

The book is unfortunately disfigured by an 
unusually large number of misprints—a con¬ 
siderable proportion of which occur in the Italian 
text. The climax in this respect is perhaps 
reached on p. 293 of vol. i., where the print¬ 
ing, or rather misprinting, of five lines of 
Greek from the Odyssey may be said to 
eclipse even the performances of the daily 
papers on the occasion when a certain 
enlightened lord mayor delivered himself of 
a Greek quotation in a Mansion House 
speech. Nor are misprints the only evidences 
of carelessness in the book. Mr. Vernon has 
sinned especially in the matter of inaccurate 
quotation; in several instances one or more 
words have been left out, and in one case (in 
an extract from the Oonvito on p. 383 of 
voL ii.) a whole line is missing. On p. 448 
of voL ii- a well-known line from Milton is 
misquoted; and we have detected more or less 
serious errors or omissions in quotations from 
Vasari (p. 272 of vol. i.), Pietro di Dante 
(p. 330 of vol. ii.), and Benvenuto himself 
(p. 215 of vol. ii., where a saying of Themis- 
tms is attributed to Themistocles). 

Mr. Vernon’s English, too, in many places 
needs revision. We should hardly have ex¬ 
pected here to meet with such slip-shod 
expressions as: “each among whom lam,” 
“like a battalion wheels round,” and so 
forth, which are by no means uncommon, nor 
with such a clumsily constructed sentence as 


* Benvenuto hu a quaint note, apropos of Arnaut 
Daniel and the difficulty and un attractiveness of 
the Provencal language, to the effect that Virgil’s 
saying of Bnnius: “Lego aurum in sfercore 
Knnii,” might have bten applied by Dante to 
Amaut. It oertainly might; and, if the words be 
taken in their most literal sense, much more appro¬ 
priately, aa far as Amaut is oonoeraed, than Ben¬ 
venuto probably suspected. It is somewhat difficult 
to disoover the grounds for Dante’s preference of 
Amaut, for such of his poems as have come down 
to us are remarkable rather for their obscurity or 
their “ lubricity ” than for any other quality. 


appears on p. 148 of vol. ii. in the paraphrase 
of a passage from Benvenuto. 

These numerous blemishes, to which we 
have felt it worth while to draw attention in 
some detail, detract seriously from the value of 
what is in other respects an excellent book; 
for the plan of the work is well conceived, 
and for the most part well carried out. If a 
new edition should be called for, which we 
hope may soon be the case—since in spite of 
its shortcomings the book deserves to be 
popular — Mr. Vernon would do well to 
subject it to a careful revision. ~We may 
suggest that it would be an improvement u 
in a future edition a sharper line were drawn 
between the commentary and the notes, the 
latter being strictly relegated to the foot of 
the page, instead of, as now, being sometimes 
incorporated with the commentary and some¬ 
times separated from it. 

Dean Church’s valuable introduction, from 
which we have quoted more than once, con¬ 
tains an interesting criticism of Benvenuto’s 
commentary and of the qualifications of the 
old Bolognese professor for his task. The work, 
which is perhaps the most important though 
not the earliest commentary we possess, con¬ 
sists of a complete set of lectures on the 
Divina Oommsdia delivered in Latin before the 
University of Bologna towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. Benvenuto, who was a 
friend of Petrarca and Boccaccio and a famous 
scholar in bis day, if he does not enter very 
deeply into the spirit of his author, is, as 
Dean Churoh points out, very instructive, and 
tells us a great many things we should not 
otherwise have known. 

We ought to mention that Mr. Vernon’s 
volumes are provided with an excellent index, 
which adds considerably to the usefulness of 
the work. Nor should we omit to thank Mr. 
Vernon for perhaps the most satisfactory re¬ 
production yet published of the sketch made 
by Baron Kirkup from the so-called Giotto 
portrait of Dante in the Bargello, before it 
was retouched and spoiled by the painter 
Marini. 

Paget Toysbee. 


English Idyls. By P. H. Emerson. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Of Mr. Emerson’s former books, the letter- 
press was a secondary, the photographs, clear 
and artistic, were the most important part. 
In his English (why not East Anglian ?) Idyls, 
he photographs wholly with the pen. 

For hun the change is risky. His photo¬ 
graphs were unique, whereas among the 
ever-growing crowd of word-painters he may, 
in this hurrying age, get lost sight of. The 
gain is for readers who have insight, who can 
discern the pathetic behind the commonplace. 
Without photographs Mr. Emerson has freer 
scope, and can tell us more fully all he has 
learned and seen while living on the Suffolk 
sea-board. His subjects are what he might 
meet every day and everywhere—a fisherman 
and his granddaughter, a gang of water- 
poachers, a mysterious half wizard, half 
wherryman; and his art is in artlessly, yet 
exactly, describing them and their surround¬ 
ings. No thrilling tales of mystery, no deeds 
of heroic daring, no fearful catastrophes so 
told as to make the flesh creep; yet sorrow 
enough and pathos enough, the pathos of 


lives » great part of which is lived face to 
face with death. Take “ The Silver Cloud ”; 
it is one of the most wonderful bits ever 
written of what I may call eerie common¬ 
place. A countryman shipped as a capstan* 
man to look after his shipwrecked brother. 
When a gull, drowned in the nets, is thrown 
on deck, 

“he reverently turned the dead bird over, 
smoothing its draggled feathers. Then, shaking 
his head, he muttered sadly,‘ Noa, noa! ’taint 
George; ’taint owd George.’ ‘Damn yew, 
matey, what are yew doing thar P Get on with 
yer work,’ roared the master. ‘ Av, ay l 
master, that’s all worry well, but I come to 
look arter my brother as was drownded in the 
Jane wary gale, for he say to me afore he went 
fishiu’ on his last woyage—“Jaok,” he say, 
“ when I’ll die, I’ll be an owd gannet, and if I 
heave round you’ll heave me a herrin’, won’t 
you P ” “ George,’’ I say, “ how shall I know 
yew along with the other gannets P ” and he 
say, “ I’ll hev a pair o’ blaok armsleeves, so 
you’ll know me.” But that there aint got no 
blaok armsleeves. But I’m bound to see owd 
George this voyage.’ ” 

Then, when the herrings are safely stowed 
and the fishermen are noisily breakfasting 
below, “ comes the cry ‘ man overboard,' and 
the excited wheelman points to a speck round 
which the gulls wheel and scream—the 
countryman had found his brother.” This is 
a perfect bit of work. To do it Mr. Emerson 
must have lived among his East An gliaim , as 
Mr. Grant Allen has among his Dorset folk. 
“ The Yarn of the January Gale,” again, is 
thoroughly natural—just what young Copper- 
field may have listened to as he lived in 
Feggotty’s cottage. Sometimes Mr. Emerson 
is even cruelly realistic. Hard grubby 
selfishness is sometimes charged against this 
amphibious population as a whole. "What an 
instance of this is Pintail in “Fatal Water,” 
the most pronouncedly pathetic of the tales! 
He has seen a boat-load go down before his 
eyes while he was stalking a curlew on a 
mud bank, and his comment is 

“Sarve ’em right. The wannin don’t know 
nothing about small boat sailin’. Besides 
they’d only a’ riven me alf-a-crown if I’d 
saved the lot on’em; damn ’em, I know ’em,” 

and he spat contemptuously into the tide¬ 
way. Then becoming confidential he rowed 
up to the coble, and winking, said in a low 
voice, “ We poor men mun get a living, eh 
matey? See here,” showing the pigmy 
curlew, “I shall get three half-crowns for 
him.” 

If Mr. Emerson’s subjects are common¬ 
place, his [method is (as I said) photographi* 
cally exact. Every gladen-blade, every 
brown bent is patiently put in, the result 
being gained by accumulated touches, by 
a pre-Bapbaelite minuteness. As literary 
genre-painting, the subject being of little 
aocount, the truth to nature (no matter 
what the nature is) being all in all, 
his work is perfect. But most readers need 
occasional rousing. Even the clearest insight 
sometimes fails to discern the underlying 
pathos. Take, for instance, the first story. 

A buxom young woman comes punting in her 
coble, and then, with a lavishly described 
display of her charms, begins to fish, and the 
brilliant colours, the sheeny scales of a “ red¬ 
eye ” make her doubt if her shepherd sweet¬ 
heart will ever be able to dress her in lustrous 
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silks fastened with brilliant trinkets. * Bring 
me no more of thy lambs’ tails,” she muses; 
“ I must go to town and seek a lover with 
gold like the scales in my old coble.” The 
-picture is very highly, a trifle too highly, 
wrought; but what pathos for those who can 
see behind it! The need of counsel, the lack 
of previous education, the absolute unmorality, 
the deliberate drifting from all moorings, the 
probable min, and sordid degradation. We 
cannot always be looking behind our pic¬ 
tures ; and therefore even nature needs to be 
now and again set before us in her grandeur. 
But for “ The Tarn of the January Gale ” one 
might almost forget that the sea’s voice is a 
mighty voice as we read the score on which 
Hr. Emerson has so faultlessly noted it. 

There is, then, in thiB little book excellent 
work of its kind. Its claim ‘‘to reconcile 
scientific accuracy with artistic needs” is 
fully established so far as one branch of art is 
concerned. It is fine to do even one thing 
well; and the most fastidious can complain 
of nothing in these “ Idyls ” save very rare 
instances of the grandiloquence which 1 took 
leave to criticise in the Picture* (eg .— 
“ senility,” “ black liquidity of eyes,” &c.) and 
a few needless inversions which, to my mind, 
are perversions. 

And even the most fastidious will, I think, 
“ask for more.” Mr. Emerson mast have 
much more to tell. His “ Kitty Witch,” for 
instance, opens up an inexhaustible topic, to 
treat which well needs that one should be 
in touch with the Annie Masons, quite os much 
as fellowship with such as Darkel is needed 
for a true and complete picture of a poaching 
night. 

Hbnby Stuabt Fagan.* 


Christina, Queen of 8toeden. By F. Bain. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

Mb. Bain bas acbievtd a large measure of 
success in the task which he set himself of 
giving a complete and trastworthy account 
of the famous Queen of Saeden. He has 
ransacked all there is to be learnt on the sub¬ 
ject, 'and has produced a valuable and in¬ 
teresting historical study. 

Christina probably suffers more in this 
country from sheer neglect than from mis- 
representation. But calumny was very busy 
with her name on the continent in the age in 
which she lived, and still does gravo injustice 
to her memory. Mr. Bain is very properly 
concerned in iefuiing these traducers; and if 
he departs from an attitude of judicial im¬ 
partial!’y, it may be said that historical 
writing rarely interests unless it glows wi’h 
the sympitbies of the author. He has indeed 
much to set right. Even Ranke, in dealing 
with the queen, stands convicted of careless¬ 
ness. Still, it is unfortunate that Mr. Bain 
in one or two places does more than justly 
vindicate Christina’s memory. He becomes 
tbe special pleader, and indulges in one or 
two questionable glissades over perilous por¬ 
tions of her career. 

We refer especially to his account of 

* We have thought that readers of the Acadbxt 
would not like to be deprived of this last article 
written by the late Mr. Fagan, who died before 
correcting the proofs. It wUl at least show that 
his interests were by no means confined to Ireland 
or to politics. 


Monaldeschi’s execution. There is no doubt 
that when she left Sweden Christina believed 
that she retained supreme authority over her 
own retinue. And though the passing of a 
capital sentence in a foreign country and upon 
a foreigner was anomalous, yet as her action 
was tacitly recognised by the French authori¬ 
ties, there is no practical objection to be raised 
to it from the legal or from the international 
point of view. But other questions remain 
behind. Tbe exact nature of Monaldeschi’s 
crime nowhere appears. What were the 
interests which he betrayed ? How far were 
they personal and how far poli'ical ? Did the 
betrayal, in short, warrant Christina in doing 
what Mr. Bain, rather handsomely begging 
the question, describes as “an act of 
justice ” in the Ch&teau of Fontainebleau ? 
Tbe whole affair is somewhat mysterious. 
Mr. Bain ecarcely attempts to clear the 
mystery up. He gives a full account of the 
tragedy, but he rather avoids the reasons 
which led up to it. 

A slighter instance of the hastiness into 
which Mr. Bain’s zeal has led him may be 
noticed in his round assertion that the cele¬ 
brated sally attributed to the queen on the 
occasion of her public profession of Catho¬ 
licism at Innspriick is “ a specimen of the 
sort of thing invented about Christina.” It 
must be admitted that, in her alleged remark 
to the company who entertained her with a 
comedy after the service—“’Tis but right, 
gentlemen, you should treat me to a comedy, 
sioce I have just treated you to a farce ”— 
impudence, as Mr. Bain says, “could go no 
further.” But she was capable of great 
flights of impudence. Her wit’i<ism with 
the cardinal in front of Bernioi’s statue of 
Truth, and her sharp answer to the pope 
when he sent her a rosary that she did not 
desire to become “ Catholics da bacchettone ” 
are undoubted. They are much on all fours 
with the “invention ” of Innspriick.” 

Christina, indeed, lost very few opportu¬ 
nities of proclaiming her contemptuous indif¬ 
ference for the rites of the Church she had 
entered. Her own religion was a samp’e of 
that personal and mystical devotion, pre¬ 
viously cultivated by Vittoria Colonna at 
Naples with the assistance of Valdes and 
Ochino, which the female pietists of the French 
court afterwards elevated into a fashion. 
The change of religious profession in her was 
due to emotional and not to intellectual pro¬ 
cesses. She found in Catholicism, with its 
long muster-roll of legendary virgins, an 
exaltation of the celibacy to which she pas¬ 
sionately clung. The uucouthness and narrow¬ 
ness of Swedish Lutheranism were hateful to 
her, and she was touched by the imposing anti¬ 
quity of a more majestic system. Chiistina, 
moreover, had been predisposed to Catholi¬ 
cism by her reverence for Chanut and bv her 
admiration for Descartes, who satisfied her 
intellectual side by reconciling Christianity 
with a large measure of philosophical 
freedom. 

But if Mr. Bain is a little inconsistent in 
I his handliog of Chris’ina’s irreverence, he 
amply makes out bis esse in contending for 
her political and intellectual ability. What 
she achieved in her short reign was extra¬ 
ordinary. The world owes her a considerable 
debt for her great share in contributing to 
the Peace of Westphalia. In the war with 
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Denmark she again showed a more statesman¬ 
like moderation than Oxenstiern. Nor did 
her political prescience desert her in her old 
age. She pointed out clearly to Louis XIV. 
the evil consequences to France of the Revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nan’es, and few poli¬ 
tical prophecies have been more remarkable 
than her forecast of William III.’s aims and 
successes. 

Mr. Bain has also laboured to do justice to 
Christina’s remarkable literary abilities, and 
to the genuine appreciation she always main¬ 
tained for real genius, even when surrounded 
by the flattery addressed to her as the Pallas 
of the North. Ranke, indeed, has observed 
that during her stay at Rome her masculine 
judgment and taste did much towards in¬ 
vigorating contemporary Italian style. Of 
her own writings the religious outpourings 
are of the most peculiar and personal interest. 
Her aphorisms were in the manner of the 
time. Two may, perhaps, be quoted here: 

“ There is a sort of pleasure in suffering from 
ingratitude known only to great minds.” 

“ At the moment Justioe is punishing some 
rascals, others steal the purses of the specta¬ 
tors.” 

It is indeed regrettable that the eccen¬ 
tricities of her career have blinded people, 
and probably will continue to blind them, to 
tbe extraordinary capacities of Gus’avus 
Adolphus’s daughter. Few more interesting 
women—perhaps not more than one or two— 
have ever occupied a European throne. Her 
vagaries, which astonished her contemporaries 
and have made serious historians fight shy of 
her, were mainly due to the fiery and rest¬ 
less energy, not untouched with madness, of 
the Vasas developing i’s greatest intensity iu 
a daughter of the house. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


Occasional Thoughts of an Astronomer on 

Nature and Revelation. By the Rev. C. 

Pritchard. (John Murray.) 

In this beautifully got-up volume, the blue 
cloth cover of which is appropriately sprinkled 
with silver stars, the Paviiian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford has collected a number 
of sermons and addresses delivered before the 
British Association and various Church Con¬ 
gresses. 

The general purport of these sermons is to 
prove that tbe discoveries of modem astro¬ 
nomy are in harmony not only with the essen¬ 
tial teaching of Christ, which they might be, 
but with the dogmatic evolution of ecclesiasti- 
cism, which is a very different matter. In 
the last century astronomy was not generally 
esteemed a science that predisposed its students 
to a passive acquiescence in the creeds of a 
church. The reply of the celebrated La 
Place to Napoleon, when asked where the 
conception of deity entered his system, la 
Mtcanique Celeste, “ Sire, I have no need of 
that hypothesis,” represented, at least on the 
continent, tbe general frame of mind pro¬ 
duced by the contemplation of the changeless 
order of the heavens. In our own country, 
on tbe other hand, the verdict on a non¬ 
religious astronomer was contained in the 
poet’s dictum: 

“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 
Certainly all our chief English astronomers, 
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from Newton downwards, have not only been 
devont men, but have found in their noble 
profession a never - ceasing aliment and 
stimulus to religious awe and devotion. At 
present, and in view of the growth of physical 
science during the last half-century, the 
problem for tie astronomer who accepts all 
the details of Christian dogma is how to 
reconcile those details with the conceptions of 
time and space, of number and order, which 
form the elementary axioms of his study. 
He must be prepared to interpret every truth, 
no matter how completely terrestrial its 
ordinary bearings, tub speoie aetemitatis to 
use the expression of 8pinoza, assuming, 
that there are reasoning beings in the worlds 
scattered through Bpace, the truth pro¬ 
pounded as universal must have a certain 
sanction of veracity when referred to them. 
No doobt the elementary teachings of Christ 
are truths of this kind; but then there are 
many truths, chiefly pertaining to speculative 
dogma, of a different kind. The late Dr. 
Beard has put this matter, as regards one 
commonly received dogma, in his usually 
cogent form in the following extract from his 
Hibbert Lectures (p. 389): 

“ I say it with the deepest respect for the 
religious feelings of others, but I cannot but 
think that the whole system of Atonement, of 
whioh Anselm is the author, shrivels into 
inanity amid the light, the space, the silenoe of 
the stellar worlds.” 

I have dwelt a little on this point because it 
seems to me to represent the great defect of 
Prof. Pritchard’s Eirenicon. I do not think 
he has grasped in its magnitude what I take 
to be the task of the devout astronomer of 
the future. At the same time, I must admit 
that he seems awake to the difficulties of 
limitless space, time, and gradual processes of 
every kind when considered in their bearing 
on human existence. The sermon which 
especially proves this is the third, entitled 
“ The Testimony of Science to the Continuity 
of the Divine Thought for Man,” which I 
commend to my readers as containing much 
matter for reflection. As another example, 
both of his style and method of reasoning, I 
cull the following extract from his discourse 
on “ Modem Science and Natural Religion ” 
(p. 124): 

” As to the evolution of man, not so muoh from 
a zoophyte or a monkey as rather through 
zoophytes from the interaction of the atomic 
forces in a nebula, if suoh can be shown to be 
the order of Nature, that is to say, if such has 
been, and is, the will of Him who ordered 
Nature, I bow, and have no objection to make. 
For, 'an intelligent order of Nature bang 
■apposed, it makes no alteration in the matter 
before us whether he acts in Nature every moment, 
or at owe contrived and executed his own part 
in the plan of the world.’ These are the words 
of Bishop Butler, and he goes still further, 
and adds, in words of a burning significance, 
‘ If civil magietratee could make the eanctione of 
their laws execute themselves, we ehould be just in 
the eame eente under their government then ae we 
are now, but in a much higher degree and more 
perfect manner." 

What I have said will, I think, make it clear 
that Prof. Pritchard’s “ Occasional Thoughts ” 
are worthy the serious consideration of those 
who interest themselves in his important 
subject. He says, I think, all that can be 
raid for modem astronomy considered in the 


old-fashioned sense of a Christian evidence. 
Whether that is to be the future aspect of the 
matter is another question, as to which my 
own judgment, valeat quantum, may be 
gathered from the above remarks. 

Johh Owen. 


“ Questions of the Dav.”— Monopolies and 

the People. By Charles Whiting Baker. 

(Putnam’s.) 

The question which Mr. Baker discusses is 
threefold: is the prevalence of monopoly in 
the United States a fact ? if a fact, is it an 
evil ? and, if an evil, how is it to be remedied ? 
An affirmative answer to the first query is 
obtained by an extensive survey of American 
trade and industry. The monopolies which 
are formed by government and municipal 
bodies, the combinations of labour, the trusts, 
syndicates, and comers, which infest manu¬ 
facturing, mining, and other industries, are 
examined in detail. The general result of the 
enquiry may be roughly stated as follows. 
The number of workers in the United States 
being nearly seventeen and a half millions, 
out of these there are about eleven and three 
quarter millions whose remuneration is deter¬ 
mined by free competition. Five and a half mil¬ 
lions belong to occupations in which competition 
is more or less restricted. But only one million 
derive considerable benefit from monopoly. 
How considerable that benefit is is shown by 
estimating the amount of wealth operated on 
by monopolists, and the extent to which their 
operations raise prices. In illustration of the 
first point, take the estimate that of the total 
wealth annually produced in the United States 
ten per cent is paid for transportation effected 
by companies which are extensively and neces¬ 
sarily consolidated. Or note the fact that 
seven great corporations associated by a tacit 
agreement own more than two-thirds of the 
area in which the species of coal best suited 
for domestic uses is found; that they mine and 
put on the market the greater part of the total 
production of that coal—some fifteen million 
pounds’ worth. The power of monopolies to 
raise prices is illustrated by the late copper 
syndicate, which long maintained the price of 
tnis necessary article at a figure about 70 per 
cent, higher than what may be called the 
natural price. These are but specimens of 
the striking facts and figures marshalled in 
this instructive volume. We have not verified 
every statement, but we derive a general 
guarantee for Mr. Baker’s accuracy from the 
moderation of his tone. Far from inveighing 
against monopolists, be regards their action as 
the natural result of circumstances, and what 
most persons similarly situated would have 
done. 

The essential evil of monopoly is the in¬ 
equality of distribution which it causes. In 
Mr. Baker’s phraseology— 

" No one can deny at this day that it is con¬ 
trary to the principles of justice to give to the 
men in any one occupation or oalling an advan¬ 
tage over those in any other, exoept in just the 
degree that one occupation is more beneficial to 
the world than another.” 

“ Tbe amount of wealth which any man 
receives should bear some approximate rela¬ 
tion to the benefit which he oonfers upon the 
world.” 

" It is not very far from the truth to say of 


some of our most wealthy men that their wealth 
was won instead of earned; and many plaoe a 
much worse term in the place of ' won.’ ” 

Mr. Baker connects with monopolies the 
additional evil of “ over-production,” by 
reasoning which we have not quite followed. 
The establishment of monopoly also involves 
the opposite evil of excessive competition. 
The death struggle of competition is most 
violent just before the rigor of monopoly sets 
in. The conditions under which competition 
becomes fatally intense are ably analysed by 
Mr. Baker. 

The fact that competition between a small 
number of units usually results, after a 
wasteful war, in consolidation of interests 
shows tbat a panacea is not to be sought in 
such enoouragement of competition as it is in 
the powers of legislation, like the interstate 
commerce law, to afford. A more direct 
action of government is recommended by Mr. 
Baker. He introduces his scheme with some 
general reflections on the sovereign rights of 
the people. Here, and indeed at many other 
points in the work, the author’s position 
would have been at once clearer and stronger 
if he had referred more copiously to contem¬ 
porary literature. He is not the only temperate 
and well-informed writer who has revolted 
against what Jevons calls the “ metaphysical 
incubus” of the abstract right of property 
and the dogma of lai»te*-faire. Mr. Baker pre¬ 
scribes government interference in different 
degrees adapted to two distinct cases. For 
one class of monopolies—those obtaining the 
benefit of natural agents and public franchises 
—the remedy is “government - ownership of 
fixed capital and regulation of prices with 
private operation and general management.” 
For other industries a milder dose of state 
control is suitable. It will suffice to legalise 
combination, but prohibit discrimination. 

“Make contracts to restrict competition legal 
and binding, instead of illegal and void as no w; 
but, provide that every such oontract should be 
filed for public inspection ; that prioes charged 
by the combination shall be publio, stable, and 
absolutely unvarying to all; that the affairs of 
the combination shall be managed according to 
a consistent and stringent co-operative law; 
and that an annual report of the combination 
be made to a public commission.” 

The proposer of this plan does not forget that 
laws without morals avail little. He makes 
a manly appeal to the pristine virtue of 
patriotism. He hopes much, but not in the 
present state of civilisation everything, from 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 

F. Y. Edoeworth. 


new novels. 

The New Continent. By Mrs. Worthey. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Dead Stripes. By J. Carmichael. In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Norman and I. By Kate Cousins. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Tale of Three Nations. By J. F. Hodgetts. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Apothecary’s Daughters. By Henrik 
Pontoppidan. (Trubner.) 

Currie, Curtis, Oo, Crammers. By C. J. 
Hyne- (Remington.) 
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The Dead Man's Secret. By J. E. Muddock. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

In Chains of Fate. By John Max. (Simpkin, 

Marshall & Co.) 

The Experiences of Richard Jones. By J. 

Jones. (Digby & Long.) 

It is only consistent with the order of things 
that the phenomenal success achieved by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s famous novel should pro¬ 
duce a host of imitations, and there seems 
every prospect of our being liberally deluged 
with Bobert-Klsmere-and-water for some time 
to come Nothing that may be construed as 
offensive in the expression just used is to be 
understood as applying to The New Continent, 
which, in spite of many crudities and weak¬ 
nesses, is entitled, if only by the momentous 
nature of its subject-matter, to our heartiest 
indulgence, and certainly to the foremost place 
among the novels under review this week. 
The author, Mrs. Worthey, describes the 
experiences of a young girl who, in her 
struggles after truth, lapses from Christianity 
into the hopelessness of disbelief, finds com¬ 
fort again in the doctrine of Sanctification by 
Faith, relinquishing the latter soon afterwards 
for the negative ground of Agnosticism, and 
ultimately becomes a convert to Positivism 
and the worship of Humanity. Artistically 
considered, Mrs. Worthey’s book, it must be 
confessed, teems with faults. The writer has 
little or no dramatic instinct, and in point of 
constructive mechanism her novel might easily 
be a compilation from the diary of an earnest 
and thoughtful, but highly impressionable, 
young woman; her characters, with the ex¬ 
ception of Laura Bell, have scarcely any 
individuality; the language of the religious 
discussions does not always rise—especially in 
the first volume —much above the level of a 
higher class traot, and their matter, though it 
reminds one of Edna Lyall and Mrs. Ward, 
can hardly compare with either in grip and 
analytical subtlety. On the other hand, every 
page of her work bears witness to the labour 
of a widely read and intelligent woman; and 
if her championship of Positivism is not un¬ 
assailable, it has, at all events, the charm 
inseparable from outspoken convictions. Above 
all, if, as may be assumed, this book is a first 
attempt in fiction, it offers the brightest 
promise of future exoellenoe. The second 
volume is, as regards style and continuity of 
thought, immeasurably superior to the first 

Dead Stripes also appears to be a “ maiden 
effort ” on the part of Mr. J. Carmichael. It 
is, on the whole, a fairly well-constructed tale 
of a factory girl who, being pestered by the 
attentions—honourable enough in themselves 
—of her master, the mill-owner, drives the 
jealous sweetheart of her own choice to savage 
recklessness and wild schemes of vengeanoe. 
The characters of Liz (the mill-hand), George 
Lomas (her lover), and James Heathcote (the 
master), are truthfully drawn; and though 
the action of the book is sometimes rather 
tame, it is never dull. Much of the dialogue 
is written in Lancashire dialect, a little of 
which goes a long way, and which, given in 
large doses, is apt to be tedious. 

To judge from the extraordinary subjects 
chosen by novelists for the groundwork of 
their tales, one would suppose that every-day 
human life had been “ played ont ” as a 


theme for description. What are we to say 
to a serious fairy tale in three volumes? 
Norman and 1 is not a polished satire, like 
The Rose and the Ring, nor a piece of witty 
and fantastic topsy turveydom, like Alice in 
Wonderland ; it is not even a tale that children 
as well as grown-up people can delight in, like 
The Water Rabies. No; it is a regulation 
three-volume library novel, and seemingly 
appeals to the ordinary adult novel reader 
only. We are invited to follow the fortunes 
of Kate Brentwood, spinster, aged thirty-nine, 
who is escorted from earth to a realm of fairy 
land by its king in person. Here she meets 
with her long-lost lover, Norman Egerton, 
who had been “ translated ” some twenty 
years previously. They are happily married 
according to the local rites—fairy-land mar¬ 
riages, by the way, are eternal—but for some 
unfortunate misdemeanour are sent down to 
earth again, where the fairy habits that still 
cling to them, such as sailing down stairs and 
from room to room without touching steps or 
floor, naturally create considerable astonish¬ 
ment. However, at the close of the third 
volume they are both under recall and pre¬ 
paring for a journey back. As regards mere 
execution, the book is exceedingly well 
written, and the author unites to a rich 
imagination a rare faculty for gorgeous and 
glowing description. 

An opportunity for refreshing our memories 
of the Franco-German War is afforded by 
A Tale of Three Nations —the work of an 
author who has already published same dozen 
or more books of heroism and adventure, and 
who, having been formerly professor in the 
Royal Naval College of Prussia, may be pre¬ 
sumed to have had access to trustworthy 
materials for his work. His narrative is not 
altogether confined to the stirring events of 
1870-.1, but covers a period of about twelve 
years, and includes passing notices of the 
Danish War of 1863 and the Austrian War 
of 1866, being in effect a sketch of Prussia’s 
rise under King William to the supremacy of 
the German Confederation. One gets a little 
confused here and there with intricacies of 
family relationship, and with the number of 
actors introduced on the scene; but, on the 
whole, young Baron de Taon and his friends 
are thoroughly worthy of our acquaintance, 
and the tale is constructed upon the legitimate 
lines that rule with fiction of this class 
There is plenty of romance and mystery; virtue 
meets with its due reward; the villain, for 
a while triumphant, is ultimately confounded; 
and due tribute is paid to all manly and 
chivalrous attributes. The unbounded an¬ 
tipathy displayed towards everything and 
everybody French, from the “ mushroom 
Emperor” downwards, is a feature which 
might with advantage have been avoided. 

The Apothecary's Daughter is a short story 
translated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. 
The apothecary is an old man devoted in a 
mild way to field sports, natural history, and 
gardening. Having retired from business, he 
settles at a quiet country spot, where, to the 
indignation of the higher-bom families of the 
neighbourhood, his elder daughter marries the 
local baron, while the younger secures a 
wealthy landed proprietor, member of the 
Landsting, or Danish Upper House of Parlia¬ 
ment, lire book is written in a style of 


almost childlike naivete, and delights in 
dwelling over scenes of Arcadian felicity, 
details of wedded bliss, and the simple joys 
of the apothecary in his country home; so 
that it comes rather as a shock to the reader 
when he finds both marriages turning out dis¬ 
astrously, the baron going astray with a milk¬ 
maid, and the other husband decamping to 
Italy in the company of a retired actress. It 
is difficult to understand the point of this 
denouement, unless the author intended to 
illustrate the loose morals of the aristocracy, 
or the danger of plebeian daughters marrying 
above their station. 

One would scarcely have thought it possible 
to invest the everyday life of a trio of army 
tutors with sufficient interest to make a 
readable book out of the record. Yet Mr. 
Hyne has not attempted the task without 
some measure of success, though, in order 
thoroughly to appreciate the humour of 
Currie, Curtis, Oo., Crammtrs, one should 
be a university undergraduate, or a youthful 
lounger at the clubs. Two young athletes 
just taking their degree at Cambridge, and 
wholly undecided hitherto as to their future 
career in life, conceive the idea of setting up 
a cramming establishment, and, being some¬ 
what deficient in scholarship themselves, press 
into their service a man who has earned con¬ 
siderable distinction in the tripos. The 
“ dauntless three ” raise the necessary capital, 
take and furnish a country house, start from 
small beginnings, and ultimately prove suc¬ 
cessful. This is all. There is no element of 
romanoe in the book, though two of the 
partners do take to themselves wives in the 
course of the narrative. Its claim to the 
reader’s perusal lies in its frothy vein of 
rollicking humour, witty repartee, and fund 
of modem slang industriously collected by the 
writer and embellished, presumably, with 
original contributions of his own. 

A capital book for boys is The Dead Man's 
Secret, wherein Hans Christian Feldje, a 
Swede by descent, but naturalised fn England, 
narrates his adventures in search of El Dorado, 
in the days when the existence of that fabled 
region was still a cherished belief. In 
choosing Ecuador and the upper reaches of 
the Amazon for the scene of his hero’s ad¬ 
ventures, Mr. Muddook has laid his narrative 
open to comparison with some of the most 
picturesque portions of Westward Ho! in 
whioh his chance of appeariog to advantage 
will at least be problematical; but, apart 
from this, his tale is exciting in description 
and thoroughly manly in tone. It is told in 
Capti Mayne Reid’s style; the usual struggles 
occur with beast, bird, and Indian; and the 
inevitable spoonfuls of useful information in 
geography or natural history are ladled out at 
appropriate intervals. 

7n Chains of Fate is a shillingsworth 
which arouses attention by the sensational 
incident depicted on its cover, but the letter- 
press within is of somewhat mixed quality. 
The chief characters are two medical men, 
Ronald Bymelee and Dr. Horace Kemp, 
together with Helen Desborough, a very 
charming heroine, beloved by them both. 
There is a fair amount of action in the novel, 
and its literary style is quite up to the mark 
of average merit; but the plot rests upon a 
poorly conceived device, and the knowledge 
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that Dr. Kemp is tainted with hereditary 
madness makes him fall rather flat as a 
villain. The writer appears to be a propa¬ 
gandist of materialistic doctrine; and those 
who object to the immortality of the soul 
being treated as no longer even an open 
question, much less an article of religious 
belief, will find themselves anything but en 
rapport with his sentiments. 

Even the infinitely little is susceptible of 
entertaining treatment at the hands of a skil¬ 
ful writer; but it can scarcely be said that the 
necessary conditions of success have been 
satisfied in the case of The Experience* cf 
Richard Jones, compiled from his diary by 
J. Jones, unless, indeed, the book is intended 
for schoolboys only. The latter may find 
amusement in following the fortunes of a 
young Welshman in his struggles to obtain 
appointments as junior assistant master in 
private schools, without possessing either a 
university degree or even a competent know¬ 
ledge of conversational English; but the inci¬ 
dents, though described with realistio truth¬ 
fulness and praiseworthy attention to detail, 
are not of a nature to attract the general 
reader, while it may be added that both the 
humour and morality of the book are dis¬ 
tinctly of the schoolboy type. Attempts are 
made to extract fun out of grotesquely made 
suits of clothes, playground and dormitory 
practical jokes, &c.; and the author certainly 
displays an audacious amount of candour in 
his complacent portraiture of a hero not only 
brusque of manner, combative towards prin¬ 
cipals, and revengeful in disposition, but 
capable of falsehood on any convenient occa¬ 
sion, and not above resorting to the trick of 
altering £25—the salary offered him in a 
letter from a principal—to £45, in order to 
extract a loan of a sovereign or two from a 
friend, on the strength of his prospective 
income. It is a “plain, unvarnished tale” 
with a vengeance, if that is any recommenda¬ 
tion. 

J. Bab bow Allen. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

India Past and Present. By James Samuel- 
•on. (Triibner.) Mr. Samuelson, who has 
already given ns descriptive and historical 
aooounts of Boumania and Bulgaria, here goes 
further afield, and compiles into one bulky 
volume the results of his reading about India 
and his personal experiences of that country. 
The first half of the book consists of a rapid 
historical sketch of India, from the time pre¬ 
ceding the arrival of the Aryans down to the 
suppression of the Mutiny. While this does 
great credit to the author’s industry, and 
fairly represents the relative importance of the 
subjects treated, we cannot say that it pos¬ 
sesses much independent value. The second 
part, of somewhat greater length, describes a 
visit paid by Mr. Samuelson to the country 
during the winter of 1888-89. Here again the 
method adopted is somewhat discursive, com¬ 
ments and inferences being mixed up with 
actual observations. But whatever may be 
thought about Mr. Samuelson’s system of 
book-making, he cannot be denied two great 
merits. His energy in making inquiries with 
his own eyes and ears seems to have been in¬ 
exhaustible; and his conclusions are always 
inspired by absolute impartiality. Though 
many books have been written about India 
by persons of far wider knowledge and of far 
higher literary talents, yet there are facts and 


reflexions of value here which will not be found 
elsewhere. Mr. Samuelson seems to have 
received the confidence of educated natives, 
but he is by no means a blind supporter of 
their claims; and his acquaintance with South¬ 
eastern Europe has made him attach almost as 
muoh importance to the question of frontier 
defence as Sir Charles Dilke himself. Finally, 
he has embellished his volume (like previous 
ones) with numerous illustrations of architec¬ 
ture and ethnical types, reproduced from 
photographs by the collotype prooess ; and he 
has further obtained from Sir William Hunter 
a bibliography, or rather a hand-list, of trust¬ 
worthy authorities on the several departments 
of Indian research. This appendix alone 
would be enough to give the book a per¬ 
manent value. 

Ad Orientem. By A. D. Frederick son. 
(W. H. Allen.) This is a book of much less 
value than that of Mr. Samuelson. The 
greater part of it represents the results of a 
tour made by the author so long ago as 1870- 
71 to India, Ceylon, the Straits, Java, Canton, 
and Japan, returning home by way of the 
United States, which was then comparatively a 
new route. The experience of a second visit 
paid to Southern India in 1876-78 is also in¬ 
corporated. Mr. Frederickson does not olaim 
for himself any very high aims in his Preface ; 
and it is our duty to say that he would have 
done better by avoiding print altogether. 
Here are two extraordinary statements, taken 
almost at random from p. 48: 

* Lucknow, one of the oldest dries in India . . .” 

“ The State religion of 0ude is Mohammedan, its 
rulers haring extirpated the Brahmans in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century. . . ” 

As a matter of fact, we believe that Brahmans 
are at the present day proportionately more 
numerous in Oude than in any other provinoe. 
Brahmans from Oude formed the baokbone of 
the sepoy regiments which mutinied in 1857— 
a fact to be born in mind when the Hindus, as 
opposed to the Mohammedans, are alleged to be 
not a fighting race. We are glad, however, 
to be able to give Mr. Frederickson some 
praise for his illustrations, though we should 
have greatly preferred a portfolio of plates 
alone to all Ms letterpress. No doubt, even 
these are old-fashioned, both in subject and 
mode of reproduction, though perhaps they 
are none the worse on this acoount. The best 
are the ohromo-lithographs of fruit and 
flowers from his own drawings. The map 
showing the flow of pumioe-stone released by 
the eruption (not earthquake) of Krakatao is 
also worthy of notice. 

A Suburb of Yedo. By the late Theobald 
A. Purcell. With Illustrations. (Chapman 
& Hall.) Alas, we shall have no more such 
charming books as this from the hand of the 
writer! Nay, it is to be feared that we shall 
have no such books at all—at least on such a 
subject—from any hand. Like the patches of 
snow which linger in some corner unnotioed by 
the sun long after winter has gone, so in this 
suburb of Yedo old oustoms, old characters, 
old ideas, belonging to the spirit of old Japan, 
still lingered awhile untouched by the innova¬ 
tions which surrounded them on all sides. Do 
they still linger, or may it even now be said of 
them “Ou sont les neiges d’aatun?” Who 
knows P It would be pleasant to think that the 
tapster with the wonderful left eye still gossips 
with the sturdy stonemason, and the blind bov 
still flies his kite in the quiet street; but, at all 
events, we may be thankful that they, and many 
another quaint and simple human creature in 
that old suburb, lived long enough to be drawn 
by so kind and skilful a hand. They were but 
“a lot of old dullards,” says the author, but 
they fitted their place and their place fitted 
them; apd both together form the subjects of a 


series of pictures entertaining, humorous, 
pathetio, whioh would have delighted the soul 
of Charles Lamb. Perhaps we might be dis¬ 
appointed if we saw the originals; but it is im¬ 
possible not to wish to have been an invisible 
witness of that delightful oolloquy in the sake 
shop, where the evils of intern peranoe were the 
theme of the tapster himself, and the genial 
effects of strong drink were so poetically set 
forth by the stonemason. 

“ Why,” urged the former, “should this saki be 
called by many the chief of the hundred drugs P 
In my opinion it were much more fitly designated 
the origin of the ten thousand diseases. Well 
and truly has Shakko spoken when he says that 
the man who induces another to partake of saki 
against his will, his soul shall pass hereafter 
through five hundred generations of beings with¬ 
out heads.” 

Excellent is the response of the stonemason, 
beginning “ See how the ci rcl in g wine cup 
wakes the ‘ ten thousand pleasures,’ when 
friends, gathered round the fire on a moonlight 
night or snowy morning, tell tales with hearts 
to which care is a stranger ” ; and ending with 
a reminder of the proverb, “ Drink and sing 
while you may, for one inch before you reigns 
black night” How pleasant, too, for onoe to 
have been shaved by a barber who, instead of 
regaling you with his view of the political 
situation or the latest scandal in high life, 
would have told you of the man who was be¬ 
witched by the fox, and explained to you how 
the earthworm got his hoarse voioe from the 
carp. If suoh things delight you not, 
perhaps the description of the doctor will; and 
if not that, there is still many another bhanoe, 
including the blind boy—blind from his birth, 
and yet onoe 

“ to be seen any day of the week flying his kite 
with great sfesterity, and with remarkable relish 
far the game. Relish, is it written P What a 
feeble noun ! Who shall describe the sight—who 
adequately pourtray our blind boy, as he stands 
with body bent forward and quivering with delight, 
as the kite tugs and strains to get away—his poor 
lustreless eyes widely distended, his cheeks flushed, 
his lips parted ana trembling with excitement, 
and every involuntary muscle of bis hands in 
action, as his fingers play with the string, along 
whioh he has surely projected his whole soul to the 
toy amongst the clouds f ‘ Hi! hi! stand aside-’ 
It is no use, my friends with the norimon, you 
address yourself to a mere outline of a boy; the 
substance is far away above you at the end of that 
string.” 

This delightful book is illustrated with several 
drawings by a Japanese artist. They are all 
very dever; but none of them is better than 
that of the blind boy, which is a masterpieoe 
of expression. 

Friesland Meres, and through the Netherlands 
in a Norfolk Wherry. By Henry Montagu 
Doughty. (Sampson Low.) This is about as 
unpretending a book of travel as we ever read. 
The writer does not give us elaborate descrip¬ 
tions, or chapters of history; he does not pose 
as a poet or a philosopher, or even as a 
humourist. He tells ui that the book is hardly 
more than a transcript of his log, and that 
could not have been a very elaborate affair. 
But it is " enough.” It is terse without being 
dry, and full of information without being 
dull. He has just reflected the incidents which 
he and his party enjoyed, and done so with 
sufficient dearness to make us enjoy them too. 
He took a new trade also in his trim Norfolk 
wherry; in whioh he was able to go over sea, 
or through river, lakes or canal as fancy 
prompted him, visiting little-known plaoes in 
Friesland and South Holland, here and there 
and in and out, till his track on the map is like 
a spider’s web. He sees and makes us see 
Hist—quaintest of villages, and takes us to a 
Kermis or two, and a regatta extraordinary; 
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he breaks the rest of the “ dead oities,” which 
appear to be much more lively than the readers 
of M. Havard’s book are led to suppose; heoomes 
also in due, or rather undue, course to places 
well known, as Haarlem and Utreoht, and 
recalls the glories of Holland and the cruelties 
of Alva at Zutphen, Alkmaar, Oudewater, and 
Leiden. There are some incidents which must 
have been unpleasant at the time, as the mob¬ 
bing and spitting at "the foreigners” at 
Dokkum, and the incivility at one or two other 
places; but, on the whole, the holiday was a 
thorough success, and the book is one also. It 
is illustrated with a number of little pictures, 
which do muoh credit to the three members of 
the party who are responsible for them. 


Our Journey to the Hebridee. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth R. Pennell. (Fisher Unwin.) The 
illustrations in this little book are artistic and 
beautiful, if somewhat worn, having most of 
them been previously printed in Harper’» 
Magazine. Having said this much, it must be 
added that the ohroniole of this American 
survey of Western Scotland is anything but 
pleasant reading. The authors frankly confess 
that they startedinastateoforassignoranoeabout 
Scotland, which they abundantly made up for 
by acorn and oontempt of almost all they saw. 
Consequently, “ we have no hesitation in saying 
that our trip to Scotland was the most miser¬ 
able”; of all countries, "it is the most 
abominable to travel through, and its people 
are the most down-trodden on God’s earth” 
and “ the saddest.” The climate is vile. The 
" entire population of the islands exist in a 
condition of absolute wretchedness and semi- 
starvation.” Oatmeal, haggis, whisky, the 
Waverley novels, the heroes of tradition, “ Mac 
This and Mac That,” the misty grey skies, and 
the unfortunate Duke of Argyle, instead of 
being blessed, are throughout banned and 
contemned. The pair agreed to walk with 
knapsacks when they oould, and these encum¬ 
brances appear to have kept them in ohronio 
bad temper. Before they set out they " hated 
the very name of Scotland.” " Day after day 
we were dispirited, disheartened, and only 
happy when we were not walking. We went 
to bed in the evening, and got up in the morn¬ 
ing wearied and exhausted.” They did, 
indeed, oome back wiser on some points. They 
found the country beautiful ana fall of fine 
effects; “ above all, we learned the burden of 
Scotland, whose Highlands have been laid 
waste, their people brought to silenoe.” In 
truth, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell went to Sootland 
with jaundiced minds. They never reflected 
that the grave, reserved Gael requires sym¬ 
pathy, enthusiasm, a kindred taste in the 
matter of sport and outdoor life, before he 
shows the warmth of his attachments. With 
hearts filled with republicanism and political 
theories utterly opposed to the spirit of Soot¬ 
land, they were not likely to obtain fair views 
of the people’s condition; and they seem to 
have returned distempered as they went. 
" Coelum non animum,” &o. The other side of 
the medal they never tried to see. The care, 
kindness, attention, and friendliness of the 
sportsmen and their families who pass the 
summer in the north, and diffuse the wealth of 
Pactolus through every glen, pass unregarded. 
The authors lose no opportunity of a sneer at 
landlords and riches, whether they know the 
former or not: 


"Near Dontulm Castle was a shooting-lodge: on 
the water a steam-yacht lay at anchor. The 
slave-driver is found for at least six weeks in the 
midst of his slaves.” 

If a squalid village strikes the travellers’ eyes, 
its misery is only enhanced to them by the 
sight of a big house near. Even Englishmen 
in their own land come in for a share of 
injustice aud oontempt;" The Englishman who 


understands true politeness is the exception.” 
It is really of no use to explain to such writers 
the impossibility of pasturing sheep in deer- 
forests, the absolute need of emigration for 
the orofters, or any other of the economical 
questions whioh have been so hotly debated of 
late in Scotland, the home (forsooth!) of 
" needless idleness and cruel sport.” But a 
long acquaintance with the Highlands enables 
us to bear witness to the open-handed kindness 
and friendliness of sportsmen to the poor, and 
especially the goodness of the lady members of 
families at the different lodges; to the undis¬ 
guised delight of the native population when 
” the gentlemen will be coming soon ”; to the 
many friendships made between gillies and 
fishermen and sportsmen, no less to the advan¬ 
tage of the latter than the former. The 
Orofters’ Commission has settled, it may be 
hoped, agrarian troubles. If we wanted to find 
warm hearts and nature’s gentlemen we should 
seek them in Sootland. Ours, indeed, is the 
other side of the medal; but we venture to say 
it is what most people delight to look upon. 

The Log of the “ Nereid." By Thomas 
Gibson Bowles. Illustrated by Lockhart 
Bogle. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Mr. 
Bowles has followed a bad example in giving 
to the public an account of a simple yachting 
voyage to the Mediterranean, with super¬ 
abundant details about the little children whom 
he took with him. The style in which the book 
is written, and the prominence giveu to personal 
reflexions about things iu general, do not make 
the reader's task any easier. We must, how¬ 
ever, do the author the justioe of testifying 
that he seems to be well qualified in respect of 
seamanship. Against the illustrations there is 
nothing to ba said. That facing p. 46—" Keep 
her away, Bill”—is really excellent. 

Taureaux 1 1 Mantillee. Souvenirs d’un 
Voyage en Espagne et en Portugal. By Leon 
de Rosny. (Paris: Ollendorf.) The well- 
known professor of Japanese at Paris has given 
in this work a new proof of his versatility and 
prodigious fecundity. These two volumes 
contain the description of a journey made in 
Spain and Portugal in search of manuscripts 
and documents from ancient America. Hardly 
anything is said, however, about the latter 
question. Disquisitions on all sorts of subjects 
fill up many pages of this work, whioh is 
written throughout in a pleasant style. 
Philosophy, art, Darwinism, an idealistic 
administration, Buddhism, architecture, the 
coloured feathers of birds, and the future 
status of women in society, are succes¬ 
sively the occasion of original and humorous 
remarks. Some popular tales, " Crete noire,” 
"Suleiman,” a love story, and a legend 
current among the Gitanos about their origin, 
add to the pleasing character of the book. And 
the reader who expects some special remarks 
from the founder of the Socidte d'Ethnographie 
de Paris will be satisfied to find interesting 
pages on the Basques, the Portuguese, and the 
Institution Ethnographique. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

After a delay of nearly five years the oom- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
received their firman granting permission to 
exoavate on a site previously approved by the 
Porte. It is understood that all objects, exoept 
duplicates, found in the course of the excava¬ 
tions shall be forwarded to the museum at 
Constantinople; but that the committee’s agents 
shall have the right of making squeezes, 
sketches, models, photographs, and oopies of 
all such objects. The committee have been so 
fortunate as to secure the servioes of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, who will proceed to Syria on 


I the completion of his present work in the 
Fayum. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday next, February 10, Mr. 
Douglas W. Freahfield will give an aooount of 
the expedition to the Oauoasus, undertaken last 
summer by Mr. C. Dent and himself, to ascer¬ 
tain the actual circumstances of the death of 
Mr. Donkin and Mr. Fox in the previous year. 
The paper will be illustrated, with the help of 
the lantern, by photographs taken by Signor 
V. Sella and Mr. H. Wolley. 

Mr. H. G. Keene has just sent to press the 
revised edition of Beale’s Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary, upon whioh he has been engaged for 
some time past. While oompiied primarily from 
the point of view of Indian history, the work 
also contains muoh information about Persian 
authors, and about the dynasties of Turkestan 
and Arabia. It will be issued to subscribers, 
through Messrs. W. H. Allen, as a companion 
volume to Hughes's Dictionary of Itlam. 

■ Golf is to have a volume to itself in the 
“ Badminton library,” whioh will be published 
in the course of next month. Among the 
writers are Mr. Horaoe Hutchinson, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, and Sir Walter G. Simpson. The 
following volume, dealing with tennis, lawn- 
tennis, racquets, and fives, will appear in 
May. 

Mr. Stead’s work, The Pope and the New 
Era, being letters from the Vatican in 1889, 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell A Company 
next week. 

A new edition of Puckle'e Club is in prepara¬ 
tion, containing the original wood engravings. 
It will be printed at the Chiswick Press, in a 
limited issue. Messrs. Bell are the publishers. 

Mr. Willi ah Heinbmann will shortly pub¬ 
lish The Garden Story ; or, Pleasures and lVials 
of an Amateur Gardener,” by Mr. George H. 
Ellwanger. The book will be printed and 
illustrated with the greatest care, so as to be 
suitable for presentation as well as for prac¬ 
tical use. 

The third volume of Book Pricet Current, 
containing a reoord of the sales for 1889, is 
announced for immediate publication, by Mr. 
Elliot Stook. 

Messrs. Frederick Warns & Co. will 
shortly publish a new story by Sir. George 
Manville Fenn, entitled The Mymn’e Myetery. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
before the end of the present month a new 
novel by Beatrice Whitby, in three volumes, 
entitled Part of the Property. 

Messrs. Longmans announce as in the press 
Snap: a Tale of the Lone Mountain, by Mr. 
C. Phillipps-Wolley, author of " Sport in the 
Crimea and Cauoasus.” 

The next volume in the series of “ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers ” will be Alfred 
de Mueeet. 

Under the title of A Popular Story of the 
Church in Walee, Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
will issue in a few days a popular handbook, 
describing the origin ana history of the 
church m Wales, its present work and 
progress, and the agitation for its disestablish¬ 
ment. It is written by Mr. G. H. F. Nye, 
author of " A Popular Story of the Church of 
England.” 

Mr. John Murray will issue immediately a 
new edition of Sir Monier Williams’s Buddhiem, 
containing a copious index, and also a preface 
in whioh the author replies to some of his 
critics. 

The next addition to the “ Ohandos Classios ” 
will be a handsome edition of Napier’tPenineular 
War in six volumes. 
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Mb. HalIi Caine’s new novel, The Bondman, 
which was published only at the end of last 
veek, has already reached a second edition. 

We understand that the demand for Hazell's 
Annual for 1890 has been so great as to have 
quickly exhausted the large edition originally 
printed, and that a reprint has accordingly been 
undertaken. 

One of Mr. Henry Dunning Madeod’s works 
on economies has just been translated into 
Japanese. 

The next number of the Leipzig Export 
Journal, a trilingual book-trade periodical, 
will devote an article to a sketch of the history 
of the Clarendon Press. 

On January 31, Messrs. Byre & Spottiswoode, 
the Queen’s printers, presented to President 
Carnot a Bible, handsomely printed and bound, 
as a souvenir of the Paris Bxhibition. M. 
Carnot announced his intention of depositing 
the book in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

A memorial is being signed, addressed to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, praying that 
the pension of £100 on the Civil List which 
was enjoyed by the late Rev. J. O. Wood, the 
popular writer on natural history, may be con¬ 
tinued to his widow. 

Canon Ainoeb will begin a course of three 
lectures, at the Royal Institution, on “ The 
Three Stages of Shakspere’s Art,” on Thursday, 
February 13; and Lord Rayleigh will begin a 
course of seven lectures on "Electricity and 
Magnetism,” on Saturday, February 15. 

At the meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society, on Friday next, February 14, Mr. 
Sidney L. Lee will read a paper on “An 
Elizabethan Bookseller.” 

With reference to a note in the Academy of 
last week upon the comparative demand for 
magazines at the Aberdeen Public Library, our 
attention has been called to the Report on the 
Mitchell Library at Glasgow for 1886, which 
gives similar statistics. In this case the 
numbers were arrived at by examining the 
magazine tables, and noting the magazines 
actually in use. This examination was made 200 
times during the year, with the following results 
for those monthlies which were found to be in 
use more than 100 times: Chambers' t Journal, 
155; Harper's, 137 ; Century and Leisure Hour, 
136; Nineteenth Century, 135; Comhill, 134; 
Temple Bar, 132; Blackwood's 124; All the Year 
Bound, 118; Oood Words, 113 ; Longman's, 111; 
Atlantic Monthly, 108; Fortnightly, 105. 

The fourth volume of the new edition of 
The Collected Writings cf De Quincey (Edin¬ 
burgh : A. & 0. Black) contains the first instal¬ 
ment of biographies and biographical sketches 
The most notable are “ Richard Bentley ” and 
"The Last Days of Immanuel Kant,” from 
which many must have derived their first 
impressions of these two great men. But the 
interesting features of this volume are the 
preface of Prof. Masson, disclosing some details 
about De Quinoey’s family never before 
ublished; and the two illustrations—a repro- 
nction (by photogravure ?) of Mr. W. B. Rich¬ 
mond’s portrait of Mrs. F. Baird Smith, which 
more than suggests a trace of her father's 
features; and a woodcut from a miniature of 
" brother Pink.” Inddently, we are told that 
De Qutnoey’s only surviving son, after serving 
with distinction through the Mutiny, emigrated 
to New Zealand, and is now sergeant-at-arms 
in the colonial Parliament. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued a new edi¬ 
tion, revised, and with additions, of William 
Qeorge Ward and the Oxford Movement, We 
may add that some interesting letters on this 
subject, hitherto unpublished, may be found 
—where they would hardly be looked for—in a 
li#le book entitled On Highgate Hill, by Johp 


S m Yeatman (Bradbury, Agnew & Go.). 

ey occur in connexion with nis account of 
the Order of the Passionists. 

The Public Libraries Acts were adopted in 
the parish of Stoke Newington, London, by an 
enormous majority, on Wednesday, January 5. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. W. E. Gladstone has been staying at 
Oxford during the past week in rooms at All 
Souls, of which oollege he was elected an 
honorary fellow in 1858. On Wednesday he 
delivered an address at the Union upon " The 
Points of Oontaot between Homer and Recent 
Assyrian Discoveries.” 

The first performance of Browning’s “ Straf¬ 
ford ” by the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society has been fixed for Wednesday next, 
February 12, at 8 p.m. There will be seven 
performances in all, including two in the after¬ 
noons of Saturday and Monday. 

Mr Reginald Walter Macan, fellow and 
tutor of University College, has been appointed 
by the delegates of the oommon university 
fund to the readership in anoient history at 
Oxford, vaoant by the promotion of Prof. 
Pelham to the Camden ohair. 

Prof. Holland, the Ohiohele professor of 
international law and diplomacy at Oxford, is 
unable to lecture this term. 

The report of the delegates of the Common 
University Fund at Oxford for the past year 
shows that £3611 was received from taxation 
on the oolleges. The total amount paid to 
readers and lecturers was £3261, while £773 
was granted to various departments and 
museums, including £350 for the purchase of 
antiquities for the Ashmolean. The Fund now 
has a large balance in hand, out of whioh it is 
proposed to devote £1000 to the purchase of 
MSS. for the Bodleian. 

The adjudicators of the Prince Consort Prize 
at Cambridge have recommended for publica¬ 
tion the three following essays: “ The Destruc¬ 
tion of the Somerset Religious Houses and its 
Effects,” by Mr. W. A. J. Arohbold; "The 
Early History of Frisia with special relation to 
its Conversion,” by Mr. W. E. Collins; and 
" Election by Lot at Athens,” by Mr. J. W. 
Headlam. 

Two inaugural lectures have recently been 
delivered at Oxford—that of Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
as reader in Slavonic; and that of Mr. F. 
Madan, as reader in mediaeval palaeography. 
We may also mention that the Rev. Dr. E. 
Moore, principal of St Edmund Hall, is 
giving a course of lectures on “ Dante and the 
Inferno.” 

Mr. G. C. Druce, author of The Flora of 
Oxfordshire (1886)—upon whom the university 
conferred last year the honorary degree of M. A. 
—has been appointed curator of the Fielding 
Herbarium, in succession to Dr. Schdnland. 

Dr. Emil Reich is delivering a course of 
three leotures at Oxford upon “ Roman Law, 
its Vera Causa, and its Influence on Modern 
Civilisation.” 

Wad ham College, Oxford, has recently 
become possessed of the old communion table at 
Ilminster Church, at which, in all probability, 
Sir Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham must have 
been in the habit of communicating. It is of 
oak, handsomely carved, and undoubtedly good 
Elizabethan work. A stone altar having been 
substituted for it at Ilminster, it will now be 
placed in the oollege chapel. 

Prof. F. Max Muller began on Wednesday 
his second course of Gifford Leotures at Glas¬ 
gow, dealing witty “Physioal Religion; or ttye 


Belief in Natural, Sub-natural, and Super¬ 
natural Powers discovered in some of the Great 
Phenomena of Nature.” Dr. B. B. Tylor is 
now delivering his second course of Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen, and also Mr. Andrew 
Lang at St. Andrews. 

We hear that the " Ajax ” of Sophocles is to 
be performed, in an English version, at St. 
Andrews, on February 20, and the two follow¬ 
ing days. 

The undergraduates of the four Scotch Uni¬ 
versities have formed a joint-committee, with 
the objeot of forming and publishing a repre¬ 
sentative collection of students’ songs. For 
St Andrews Prof. Lewis Campbell has written 
a " oarmen secnlare,” whioh has been set to 
music by Sir Herbert Oakeley. 

There is a biographical sketch of the late Dr. 
Hatch in the February number of the Expositor, 
whioh well deserves to be read. Prof. Sunday's 
name is a guarantee for the accuracy of the 
facts and the delicacy of the critical setting. 
The Revue critique tor January 13 also contains 
an analysis of Dr. Hatoh’s last published work, 
Essays in Biblical Creek, the fulness of which 
says more than eulogies, for which the author 
would have oared tittle. It is the method 
whioh the French oritic admires, and of whioh 
he finds in this book an excellent specimen. 


TRANSLATION. 
the seafarer. 


Translation from Old Bnglish. 

The thought that was pent in my heart 
Is roaming the roaring sea; 

It hath sped to the home of the whale, 

Where my soul ever yearned to be. 

It hath flown to the ends of the earth. 

It hath traversed the trackless main. 

And back with a ravening swoop 
It hath rushed on my heart again. 

The lone-flier screams: in my soul 
A passionate longing raves ; - 
I must go; I must traverse alone 
The death-way over the waves ; 

For I long for the joy of God, 

And I scorn a life that is death. 

And I know earth’s treasures are vain. 

And that life is a fleeting breath. 

I know the terror of death 
Must come to all soon or late, 

Be it age or disease, or the edge 
Of the sword that is steeled with hate. 

The praise of the living is best; 

The fame that awaiteth the dead. 

Who wrought good ere they went their way, 
Who shall live when the soul hath fled; 

For on earth they grappled with sin, 

And the malice of foes o'ercame; 

They shall live on the lips of men, 

And heaven shall ring with their name. 

And gone is the pride of power. 

And gone are the days of old, 

And gone are Kaiser and King. 

Ana gone is the giver of gold. 

The glorious deeds and the joy, 

And the splendour that girt the throne 
Are gone, and the weak in woe 
Inherit the earth alone. 

For bowed is the pride of wealth. 

Earth’s glory age withers and sears, 

And the faces of men are pale. 

And are seamed with the furrows of years. 
And the hoary-headed bewail 
The friends they shall know no more; 

They are gone; they are wrapped in the mould 
The sons of the mighty of yore. 

For quenched is the flicker of life, 

And no thought can flash through the brain ; 
They can taste nought sweet; there’s no touch 
In the hand; they can feel no pain. 

And a brother may strew the grave 
Of a brother with gold, or entomb 
Bis corse with treasure untold; 

But the dead must abide his dooiq. 
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For the gold the miser hoards, 

And men straggle through life to via, 
Cannot save from the wrath of God 
The soul that is steeped in sin. 

G. B. Merry, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We do not often feel called upon to notioe 
the Argosy. The February number, however, 
contains an article to which all Browning 
students will be glad to have their attention 
drawn. It is written by the daughter of the 
Bev. W. J. Fox, who will always be 
remembered as the first to give public recogni¬ 
tion to "Pauline ” in the Monthly Repository 
for 1833, and to whom the poet wrote in 1857 : 
“I would, you know I would, always would, 
choose you out of the whole English world 
to judge and correct what I write myself.” 
The article contains many interesting details 
about Browning’s early days, and incidentally 
mentions that he contributed a sonnet— 
“ somewhat Heine-like in character ”—to the 
Monthly Repository for 1834, which has never 
been reprinted. 

The Expositor for February contains, besides 
the sketch of Dr. Hatch mentioned elsewhere, 
the continuation of Bishop Lightfoot on the 
Fourth Gospel, and of Dr. Bruoe on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, besides various almost 
too popular expositions by Mr. Gillies, Principal 
Dykes, and Profs. Lnmby and Beet. 


SELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Brora, A. Das Aseodatlonsprliictp u. der Anthropo. 
mOTpbiamus In der Aesthetlk. Leipzig: Fock, 

EBSAIS de critique mllitaire. Par G. GK Paris: Noucelle 
Revue. 10 Ir. 

Jahbt, Paul. La Philosophic de Lamennais. Paris: 
A l c an * 9 fr. BO g. 

Lkoamus. E. Notre voyage aux pays bibliques. 

Paris: Letonsey. 10fr.BOo. 

Lon. Pierre, au Karoo. Paris: Oalmann Levy. 
8 fr. SOo. 

Nanouss Godbb' L. O’OonneU. Sa vie, son oeuvre. 
Paris: Bavlne. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Pirauxbi, J. B., (Eavrea cliolaies de. Paris: Dojardln. 
800 fr. 

Bnona. E. Psyohe. Seelenoult u. Unaterbliohkelts- 

S laube der GMeohen. 1. Halite. Freiburg-t -B.: 
tobr. 7 K. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Nnununr, K. J. Der romlaohe Btaat u. die allgemeine 
Klrobe bis auf Diooletlan. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Veit. 

7 1C 

Pbophmabum Oodex graeous vattoanus 8115, vetus- 
tate, varietate leotlonum, notationlbus unioos 
aeque et Insignia, photo fcyDice edltus, ourante Jos. 
Oozza-Luzl. Borne: BpttbOver. 880IT. 

Thbodobicu na Ntsm de scumate librl tree. Beoensnlt 
et adnotavlt G. Erler. Leipzig: Veit. 10 M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 


Avbxhi,, Le Vloomte G. d*. Biobelleu et la monarohie 
absohie. T. 4. Paris: Plon. 7 It. 50 o. 

Bachman*, A. Die dentsohen KUnlge u. die kur- 
farstliobe Nentrallt&t (1488—1447). Leipzig : Frey- 
tag. 4 M. 40 Pf. __ 

BKACTXKrs- Bxauprb. O. J. Ooutnmes et Institutions 
de l’Anjou et du Maine antOrieures au XVI* siOole. 
8 * Panic. Reoherohes but les Juridtotlons de 
1’ Anjou et du Maine pendant la periods fOodale. 
Paris: Durand, lafr. 

BkubaOX zur ml ttelal ter lichen Reohtagesohiohte. 
1. u. t. Hit. Berlin: Prager. 4 M. SO PL 

Bobdxbib. A. de la. E-sal eur la geographic fOodale 
de la Bretagne. Rennes: Pilhon. sir. 

Oasis, I. X . de modo studendi in lure libel!us. Naoh 
der Edltlo prinoeps vom J. I47S hisg. v. G. Pesoa- 
tore. Berlin: Prager. 1 M. 

Covnxx, A. Les Oaboohlens et l’ordonnanoe de 1418. 
Pari*: Hachette. 7 fr. to o. 

Dblbbuox* H. Die Btrategle d. Perikles, erlautert 
duroh die Btrategle Friedriohs d. Groasen. Berlin: 
B.imer. 8 M. 

Hub kb. A. Die Bnrerbung BiebenbQrgens duroh 
Kcinlg Ferdinand I. lm J. 1651 u. Binder George 
Bnde. Leipzig: Frey tag. l M. 80 Pf. 

Kbxkbb, A. Frhr. v. Btudten zur vergleldhendrn 
Oultnrgeeohiohte, vorzOglioh naoh arab. Quellen. 
I. n. H. Leipzig: Freytag. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Losxbtb, J. BeltrUge zur Geechlohte der husltisohen 
Bewegung. XV. Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 40 Pf. 

Luca, Blmeon. Ia Franoe pendant la guerre de oent 
spa Paris ; Hachette. 8 fr. so o. 


LuOBams, A. Lee oommunes franfalses 5 l’epoque 
dee OapOtiens directs. Parle: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 o. 

Nkuwibth, J. Die Woohenreohnungen u. der Betrieb 
d. Prager Dombaues in den J. 1878—1878. Prag: 
Oalve. 15 M. 

Panisw-Passis, Le Oomte de. Les Oomtes de Tende 
de la Maison de Savoie. Paris: Finnln-Dldot. 
soli:. 

Pbibbak, A. F. Oeeterreiohieohe Vermlttelungs- 
polltlk im polnisoh-ruselsohen Kriege 1654—1880. 
Leipzig : Freytag. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Riohtsb, G. Annalen der deuteohen Geechlohte lm 
Ml ttelal ter. III. Abtlg. 1. Bd. Von der Begrilndg. 
d. Deuteohen Relchs duroh Heinrich I. bis zur 
hoohsten Msohtenttaltg. d. Ealsertums unter 
Heinrich III. Halle: Waisenhaus. 8 M. 

Roohxtxbik, Mazlms de la. Marie. Antoinette. Paris: 
Perrin. 16 fr. 

SaiiojCAmr, E. BeitrUge znr Lrhre vom Staatsgesetz 
u. Btaatsvertrag. 8. Thl. Freiburg-1.-B.: Mohr. 
6 M. 

STABzyssn. S. Ritter v. Das Beiohsgericht u. die 
Vlrilstinimen. Lemberg: Milikowski. 8 M. 

Wobxb, F. X. Die Skiren nnd die deutsche Helden- 
sage. Elne genealogleohe Studle ilber den Uraprung 
desHanses Traun. Wien: Konegen. S M. 

PHYSICAL 80IENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bsaubboabd, H. Les inseotes vesicants. Paris: 
Alcan. 86 fr. 

Bhboson. H. Esaal eur les donnOes immOdiates de la 
oonedenos. Parle: Alcan. 8fr.75o. 

Bbauxb, F. u. J. Edler v. Bkuobnotaim. Die Zvel- 
SOgler d. kaleerl. Museums zu Wien. TV. Leip¬ 
zig : Freytag. 10 M. 

Eucxaa. R. Die Leb«n«aneohauungen der grozsen 
Denker. Elne Entwiokelungsgeechiohte d. Lebena- 
problems der Mensohheit von Plato bis zur 
Gegenwart. Leipzig: Veit. 10 M. 

Gbzbbb, V. Vergfeionende Btudten ab. die Em¬ 
bry ologie der Inzekten u. lnsbesondere der Musoi- 
den. Leipzig: Freytag. 11 M.40Pf. 

Staff. O. Dle’Arten der Qattung Ephedra. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 9 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC!. 

Bibliothkk, kellinachrlttllohe. Bammlong v. assyr* 
u. baby Ion. Texten in Umsohritt u. Uebereetzg- 
Hre^. v. E. Bohrader. 8. Bd. Berlin: Reuther. 

Burs, R. Untersnohungen Qb. die nordengllsche 
Versiond.Octavlan. Berlin: Siebert. 1 M. 

Jaasaa. P. Die Koemologie der Babylonier. atudien 
u. MateriaUen. Strassburg: TrQbner. 40 M. 

KbabXi. E. Untersnohungen ab. vler Vereionen der 
mlttelengl Margaretrnlegende. Berlin: Mayer Sc 
MaUer. 8 M. 

Musbafia, A. Stadien zu den mlttelal ter lichen 
Marienlegenden. HI. Leipzig: Freytag. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ KKNEPA8 ” IN THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE, 

Oorpue Ohristi College, Oxford: Jan. 88,1890. 

In MSS. 0 and D of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle there ocours at the year 1056 a word 
which has proved a great stumbling-block to 
editors and translators. It is there said of 
Bishop Leofgar, of Hereford: 

" Se werede his kenepas on his preosthade o'Sftset 
he wins biscop. Se forlet his crieman and his 
hrode, his gastlican weepna, and feng to his 
spere and to his aweorde—».« , he kept his kenepas 
during his prieethood until he became bishop; 
he forsook his chrism and his rood, his ghostly 
weapons, and took to his spear and to his sword,” 
Ac. (Earle, pp. 190-1; Thorpe i. 836). 

Of the editors and translators of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, Wheloc and Gibson did not 
use M8. C and D in constructing their 
texts. The editors of the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica leave the word untranslated; so do 
Stevenson and Thorpe. Ingram alone has a 
suggestion, and it is not a very happy one. 
He translates it “ knap-sack.” Prof. Earle has 
nothing to suggest. The word is not even 
cited in the new Bosworth-ToUer Dictionary. 

A few days ago the true explanation was 
suggested to me by a passage in an Icelandic 
law. In the ancient code known as Grdgds, in 
the section on Law Christian (Eristinna Lags 
Pdttr), chap, vi., Of Priests (Presta pattr) 
there ooonrs the following passage : 

“ Prestar soolo eigi fara mett sundrgefSir, her er 
byskop banna. oc lfita af haugva kampa, oo skeg, 
oo l&ta gera krona siaa um sinn & m&natii— 
Prieats most not wear showy garments such as ihe 
bishop forbids, and they must have their 


moustaches and beard shaved, and be tonsured once 
a month ” (Grfig&s, ed. Finsen, p. 31). 

In Icelandic, kampr or kanpr is the regular 
word for “ moustache ” (v. Oleasby-Vig- 

fusson Dictionary, tub voce). The enormity, 
therefore, of which Bishop Leofgar was guilty 
was that he wore his moustaches after he was 
ordained. Similar prescriptions to that which 
I have cited are found among the Anglo- 
Saxon Laws and Canons (c/., e.g., Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws and Institutes ii. 254, 294), but 
the word kenepas does not occur in them. 

Charles Plummer. 


AN ATTEMPT TO REFORM THE PROCEDURE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL UNDER ELIZABETH. 

Warsaw: February 8,1899. 

The original Registers of the Privy Council 
temp. Elizabeth contain some interesting in¬ 
formation abont the procedure in the private 
causes brought before the Oooncil, which had 
become a very powerful body in those days.* 
As regards the jurisdiction of the Privy Council, 
it was not to interfere with matters determin¬ 
able at the common law (t'.e. ordinary oourts), 
unless one party was too powerful to oope with 
the other, or for some other sufficient reason. 
The abase of this principle in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centimes caused many complaints, 
and was felt by the Commons as a great 
grievance.t It is noteworthy that the Council 
of Queen Elizabeth wished by its own resolu¬ 
tion to pat an end to the abuse. 

“ This day [».«. April 25 (?) 1582] their Lordshippe 
and others of Her Majestys Privie Oounoell con¬ 
sidering what multitude of matters concerning 
private causes and actions betwene partie and 
paitie were dayly brought unto the Oounoell 
Boarde whereas their Lordahipa were greatly 
troubled and HerMajeetya r pedal service oftentymea 
Interrupted: for remedy whereof it was agreed 
among them that from henoeforthe no private 
causes arrisiug betwene parties for any aotion 
whatsoever which may reoelve order and redress in 
any of Her Majesty's ordinary Counts shal be 
reesyved and preferred to the Boarde unless they 
shall concerns the preservation of Her Maj“ peace 
or shal be of some publiexe consequence to touche 
the govemement of the Bealme. And furder 
whereas heretofore many lettres drawen by per¬ 
sonas unacquainted with the forme of writing used 
by the Oounoell were brought unto their L-ships 
to be signed the said lettres only concerning pri¬ 
vate causes and procured for tire particular bene- 
fltte of such as did tender them unto their Lordships 
signature: of which lettres no Register hath been 
kept by the Clerk of the Oonnoell for that they 
took them not to be matters determined by their 
Lordships in Oounoell nor comannded by Mr. 
Becretarie whereof many inconveniences have 
growen. It pleased their Lordships thereuppon to 
order that from henceforth there should be no 
lettres signed by one of them from the Oounoell 
Board unless the same lettres should be brought 
unto them by one of the Olerks of the Oonnoell for 
the tyme attending, or at least drawen by one of 
the said clerks: and for this cause it was likewise 
ordered by their Ldsps that all such lettres as shall 
hereafter pasae from the Oounoell hither for Her 
Maj 11 services or for any other causes whatsoever 
shal be brought unto them with the name of the 
Olerke of the Oonnoell written in the very foote of 
the margent of every sueh lettre under the names 
of the persones to whom the lettre shal be directed, 
drawing a line betwene the Bald names and the 
name of the clerk; to the end it may appears that 
the said lettres have been written or at least ex¬ 
amined by the said clerke and thought fltt for 
the forme to be offered unto their Lordships.”— 
(Whitehall, Privy Council Office, Registers of the 
Queen Elizabeth, N. 5, f. 684 a.d. 1582.) 

B. Alexandrenko. 


• John Macqueen, The App. Juried., p. 681. 
t Stubbe, Const. Siitory of JSng. v. il. 633; 
iii. 251 <?. 
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THE DAYBOOK OF JOHN DOENE. 

Oxfard: Jan. 80 , 1800 . 

In 1885 Mr. F. Madan published for the 
Oxford Historical Society the Daybook of 
.John Dome, an Oxford bookseller of the early 
part of the sixteenth century. The ao counts 
are for Die whole of the year 1520, and are 
preserved among the MSS. of Corpus Christi 
College. 

Becently, while examining the bindings of 
the books in the library of that oollege, in 
company with Mr. B. G. C. Proctor, I found 
two leaves of a similar MS. in Dome’s writing 
used as fly-leaves in a copy of Hotomann’s 
Quaestionet (Hanoviae, 1601). The binding is 
an Oxford one, but must be nearly a century 
later than the date of the MS. As this book 
seems not to have been bound for the oollege, 
but for a former possessor, the possibility that 
the whole MS. from which these leaves were 
taken was formerly in the library, and was 
given by a librarian to the binder—a not 
unexampled proceeding—is precluded. More 
probably the binder was a successor of Dome’s, 
who found these aooounts lying about, and so 
utilised them. This theory gives ground for 
the hope that some more fragments may yet be 
found in other books bound in Oxford about 
the same date. 

One of the two leaves contains, like the 
whole of the published ledger, an acoount of 
the sales made by Dome in his shop. The 
other is unexampled, as being apparently a 
record of a stocktaking. Both have, unfor¬ 
tunately, been slightly dipped, about six or 
eight lines being lost at the head of the leaves, 
and one edge aim out off, so depriving us in 
some cases of the prices of the books. 

It is difficult to say whether these belong to 
an earlier or later date than 1520. On the one 
hand, there are no daily divisions or dates here, 
suoh as appear in the aooounts for 1520 ; and, 
as Mr. Madan suggested to me, it seems im¬ 
probable that when Dome had once habituated 
himself to this method he should have dropped 
it. On the other hand, there are no private 
notes, mixing up gulden with English money, 
which may point to a later date, when Dome— 
a Dutchman probably—had got more used to 
the value of his customers’ payments, and did 
not need to refer to his native currency, as he 
had done when perhaps newly-settled in Eng¬ 
land in 1520. There seem, unfortunately, to fas 
no books among those mentioned which can be 
identified as published after the above date. 

As for Dome’s nationality, there was a John 
Dorn publishing at Brunswick in 1609, who 
may, perhaps, be identified with our book¬ 
seller. Mr. Madan informs me that he is 
referred to in Oxford records as Thome; and 
so on foL 12a 2 and foL 20 of the 1620 book 
are notes by Gyles Thome of Shirdley, possibly 
a descendant. 

The entries in our fragments show much the 
same classes of literature as those already pub¬ 
lished—a fair number of classical works, a con¬ 
stant sale for the grammatical treatises of 8 tan- 
bridge andWhitington, a good selection of philo¬ 
sophical commentaries, with missals, breviaries, 
and primers Scattered up and down. All these, 
however, will be worked out in detail by Mr. 
Madan, who has the leaves, and is preparing 
to edit them in the second volume of the Oxford 
Historical Society’s Collectanea; and as this 
will appear almost immediately reference for 
farther information may be made to it. 

J. G. Milne. 


YES TOE. 

Chelsea: Feb.a, 1800. 

I fear that Mr. Purton’s ingenious etymology 
of Yes Tor — “ Highest Tor ’’ — must be 
rejected on the ground that that point was 
never locally thought to be the highest on 


Dartmoor. The really highest, High Wilhays, 
contains that preeminence in its name— 
uhtl, superlative uhella, being " high ” in 
Cornish (Rev. B. Williams’s Lexicon Cornu - 
britannicum, tub voc )—just as the highest point 
of Cornwall is Brown willy, from this adjective 
and bron—“ a protuberance, a bill.” 

The trigonometrical station was on High 
Wilhays in the old survey as well as in the 
new; but the old surveyors at first called it 
Yes Tor, evidently because the two points are 
really twin summits of one hill, to the whole 
of which they applied the name of that point 
of which they had inquired the name when 
they saw it from the neighbourhood of Oke- 
hampton. But there is no appellation for the 
hill as a whole, the local population naturally 
requiring to distinguish and not to generalise. 
The surveyors found out their error soon 
enough to name the two points oorrectly in the 
ordnance map; but, as the elevations were not 
printed on that map, it oould do nothing to 
correct the mistake which they had caused to 
be current in the book world, that Yes Tor 
was tbe highest point of the moor. The 
oonfusion is gradually dying out; but even still 
you occasionally see in a guidebook that Yes 
Tor is visible from such or such a point, when 
only High Wilhays is so. 

In Delabeche’s Report oh the Geology of 
Cornwall, Devon and West Somerset, a short 
list of elevations is printed from the early 
records of the old survey, in which the mistake 
occurs three times within the limits of Dart¬ 
moor of calling twin summits, or a whole hill, 
by the name of the lower summit or of a lower 
point on the hill, no doubt by hasty generalisa¬ 
tion from the only name at first known to the 
surveyors; the heights of High Wilhays, Cut 
Hill and Bendlestone Tor being given as those 
of Yes Tor, Fur Tor, and North Hessary Tor 
respectively. The ordoanoe map and the 

f uidebooks are right about Cut Hill and Fur 
or; but the name of North Hessary Tor is so 
printed on the ordnance map that it is impossi¬ 
ble to say with certainty what it is meant to 
apply to, and the books almost always use it 
for Bendlestone Tor, to the oonfusion of 
pedestrians from a distanoe. The new one-inch 
map will be right in all these points, the six- 
inch map already being so. 

Can the name of Wills Neck Hill, the highest 
of the Quantocks in West Somerset, contain 
the same element as Brownwilly and High 
Wilhays ? 

J. Westlake. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday. Feb. 0, 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
"National Life and Thought in Egypt,’ by Mr. 
J. O. MoCoan. 

7 to p.m. Ethical Society: " The Civilisation of 
Christendom.” by Mr. Bernard Boeanquet. 

Monday. Feb. 10. ip m. London Institution: “Eleo- 
trloal Phenomena in Nature,” by Mr. shelford 
BidwelL 

8p.m. Boyal Aoademy: “The Piivate Houses 
and Palaces of the Romans, III., by Mr. G. Aitohl- 
son. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Electromagnet,” IV., by Prof. Silvanus P. Thomp¬ 
son. 

8 SO p.m. Ceographloal: “ Search and Travel in 
the Oauoasus -an Aco mot of the Discovery of the 
Fate of the Party lost in 18:8,” by Ur. Douglas W, 
Freshfleld, illustrated by Photographs by dig. V, 
Sella and Ur. H. Woolley. 

Tuesday, Feb. ti, S p.m. Boyal Institution: “The 
Poet-Darwinian Peiiod,” IV., by Prof. G. J, 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Booiety of Arts: “Oast Iron and its 
Treatment tor Artistic Purposes," by Mr. W. B. 
Let haby. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ The Money of the 
British Empire,” by Mr. Lesley U. Probyn. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “Bars at 
the Months of Tidal Estuaries,” by Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Some Skulls, 
dredged by Mr. (4. F. Lawrence from the Thames, 
in the Neighbourhood of Kew,” by Dr. Carson; 
“ Characteristic Survivals of the Celts in Hamp¬ 
shire,” by Mr, T. W. Shore. 


Wednesday, Feb. 18,8 p.m. Microsoopical: President’ 
Address. 

8 pm Society of Arts: “Modern Improve¬ 
ments in Facilities for Bailway Travelling,” by Mr. 
George Findlay. 

8 p.m. Shelley: “Prometheus Unbound,” by 
Mr. W. F. BeveU. 

Thubsday. Feb. 13, 3 p.m. Boyal Institution: “The 
Three Stages of Shakspere's Art,” I., by Canon 
Auger. 

spm. London Institution: “Travers Lecture. 
II., “ Tne Law aSeotlng Passengers by Bailway,” 
by Mr. Aubrey J. Spenoer. 

8 p.m. Boyal Aoademy: “ The Private Houses 
and Palaces of the Bomans,” IV., by Mr. G. 
Aitchlson. 

8 p.m. Mathematical Society : “ Semi-Inva¬ 
riants.” by Mr. 8. Roberts; “ Ether Squirts,” by 
Prof. Karl Pearson. 

8 p.m. Electrloal Engineers: “The Theory of 
Armature Reactions in Dynamos and Motors,” by 
Mr. J. Swinburne. 

Fbxday, Feb. 14, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “An 
Elizabethan Bookseller.” by Mr. Sidney L Lee. 

9 p.m Boyal Institution: “ Problems in the 
Physios of an Eleotric Lamp,” by Prof. J. A. 
Fleming. 

Satusday, Feb. 16, 8p.m. Royal Institution: “Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism," I, by Lord Rayleigh. 

4 p.m. London Geological Field Class: “ The 
Tertiary Books on wbloh London Stands," I., by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley. 


SCIENCE. 

Oat Valeri Catvlli Carmina. Recognouit 

Ioh. P. Postgate. (Bell.) 

Me Postgate has here presented his readers 
with a new recension of the poems of Catullus, 
in a small pocket-form, and in a type which 
looks well, and does not take up much room. 
The book is pretty enough, though hardly 
comparable with Haupt’s small edition in 
clearness to the eye. Haupt’s edition, how¬ 
ever, has nothing but the mere text of the 
poems. Mr. Postgate has appended at the 
foot of each page the readings, where neces¬ 
sary, of the three earliest MSS. 

In a short Latin preface the editor combats 
the view which I have very explicitly stated 
in my recently published Commentary, that 
most of the conjectures put forward by 
modern critics on Catullus are, as compared 
with those made by the scholars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, uncertain 
and worth little. It was only after a patient 
examination of the poet, continued through 
many years, that I ventured to pronounce 
this opinion ; and it remains unshaken. 
Whether the increasing study of palaeography 
will elicit results yet unattained, or indirectly 
promote the same cause by the discovery of 
a new and better MS., iB no donbt still in the 
future. It is stated that a photographed 
facsimile of the Paris MS., known as Ger- 
manennia (G), is shortly to be issued. Well 
worked as this mine has been already, it is 
not impossible that when it is made available 
to a larger number of workers, it will reveal 
something of importance to a fresh critical 
faculty. 

Mr. Postgate’s edition, as regards ortho¬ 
graphy, moves on the same lines as L. Muller’s. 
He never writes mea e», meo ett, solita eit, 
&o., but mea’t, meos't, solita'tt ; never atquum, 
vacuum, but aequom, uacuom. I am glad to 
see that he has restored Hortalut, which I 
aimed to prove the right spelling against 
Ortalus of most editors and Munro. 

Most of the editor’s own conjectures hive 
already been published in the Leyden Mne¬ 
mosyne or the Cambridge Journal of Philology. 
To those journals the reader is referred for a 
detailed exposition of Mr. Postgate’s views. 
In not a few eases his discussions are valuable 
and interesting, even when the actual result 
in the concrete form of an emendation fails to 
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convince. Every reader must form his own 
opinion on this point; if I may speak my 
own, I confess to have found Mr Fostgate as 
little satisfactory as most of his predecessors. 
Nor can I at all agree with him in his prevail¬ 
ing admiration of Biihrens as a conjecturer; 
though, indeed, to Babrens’s theory of the 
inter-relation of the MSS. Mr. Fostgate has 
given in his adhesion, and without Bahrens’s 
edition the present volume would probably 
never have seen the light. 

The following are among the better speci¬ 
mens of the new editor’s divinatory powers: 

“ Oredo <t quo grants acquiescat ardor ” 

(it. 8) 

for “ ut cum —acquiescat.” 

“ Isfcis: commodum enim: uolo ad Sarapim 

Deferrl,” 

(x. 26) 

which appears to me no improvement on 
Hand’s 

“ Istis: commodom enim uolo ad S irapim 
Deferrl.” 

“ Et haec pessima tie paella uidit 
loco se lepido uouere diuis,” 

(xxxvi 9,10) 

for “ se puella uidit Iocose lepida.” 

“ Haleet me hercule et ei laboriose,” 

(xxxviii. 2) 

for me h. et laboriose. Here I must demur. 
Ei (the interjection) is not only weak poetic¬ 
ally, but questionable as Latin. The same 
tendency to interjections is shown by our 
editor in two passages of lxii. 

“ nulli a coluere iauenct,” 
for acoluere or aeeoluere of MSS , and 
“ Tadta a quern mente reqairuat,” 
by way of accounting for tacita quema mente 
of the Thuanaeus. Would it not be prefer¬ 
able to write tacita quern a mente requirunt ? 

“ Immo taedet obeetque et magts atqae magis,” 
for 

“ Immo etiam taedet obeetque magisqae m^is.” 

The admirers of Munro will not be pleased 
to find one of his least happy restitutions 
printed as if from the MSS; I mean the 
impossible liv. And oan anyone really say 
he thinks typum in Ixiii. 9 at all likely to 
have been corrupted into tubam ? To print 
anything so purely tentative as either of these 
guesses is a derogation to the general execu¬ 
tion of Mr. Postgate’s volume, and (what is 
worse) to the memory of England’s greatest 
scholar. 

Robinson Ellis. 


TWO REGENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Graphical Static*: Two Treatises on the Gra¬ 
phical Oaloulus and Reciprocal Figures in Gra¬ 
phical Statios. By Luigi Cremona. Translated 
by T. H. Beare. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
In 1870 Cremona published his elementary work 
on the Graphical Oaloulus, entitled 11 Calculo 
Orapfico ; and in 1874 it was translated into 
German. In 1872 appeared his pamphlet on 
stress and framework diagrams, entitled Le 
Figure reciproche nella Statica Qrafica; and in 
the following year a free German translation 
was published. Frenoh translations of both 
works appeared later; and now, if at the 
eleventh hour, we have from the Oxford Press 
English translations in a companion volume to 


Cremona’s Element» of Projective Geometry. 
Before expressing our opinion as to the great 
value of these translations, we should like to 
ask the delegates of the Olarendon Press 
whether it is on their authority that this book 
is being advertised as " New Work on Graphi¬ 
cal Statics,” by Prof. Cremona; and, further, 
on what ground it is entitled “Graphical 
Statics” at all? In the first place, works 
written seventeen to eighteen years ago oan 
hardly, in the guise of a new translation, be 
termed new; and in the next plaoe the first 
treatise is not on Graphical (Statics at all, and 
the seoond is rather an exercise in the geometry 
of reciprocation than the form of discussion on 
framework and stress diagrams which we look 
for in a treatise on Graphical Statios. Farther, 
we should be glad to koow whether it is at the 
instance of the delegates, or due to the trans¬ 
lator, that the terms “polygon of forces" or 
“ polygonal cirouit ” and “ funicular polygon ” 
are used instead of the convenient words “vector- 
polygon,” and “ link-polygon,” introduced by 
Profs. Clifford and Henrici. The latter terms 
enable us to discuss the geometry of vectors or 
localised steps without any reference to foroe; 
and the student cannot be too early induced to 
separate the notions of the Graphical Calculus 
from any special physical quantity which may 
afterwards be dealt with by its processes. 
Having eased our minds on these points, we are 
the better able to be grateful to the Clarendon 
Press and to Prof. Beare for this book. If it is 
not mistaken for a new work on Graphical 
Statics, nor supposed to be a modern treatise 
on the Graphical Calculus, then we can only 
heartily commend it to first-year students in 
the numerous engineering schools now estab¬ 
lished throughout the kingdom. It is true that 
the Graphical Calculus of 1870 is not that of 
1890. There is not a word in this volume on 
graphical integration, graphical differentiation, 
and graphical solution of differential equations. 
The chapters on the reduction of areas and on 
the discovery of centroids are very elementary. 
We miss any discussion of moments of inertia 
and the reduction of volumes, the construction 
of abacs and the representation of statistical 
information. But while Cremona’s treatise is 
thus essentially a first book on graphical 
methods, it is far and away superior to any¬ 
thing whioh has yet appeared in ihe English 
language. The works hitherto published on 
so-called graphical arithmetic, or on graphical 
statios, in this country may be safely said to have 
done more to discourage than foster the new 
oaloulus. There is nothing clumsy, there is 
nothing hurried in Cremona’s treatment; and 
if he has in some oases treated a special problem 
where the engineering student may want more 
general solutions, he has probably done well to 
limit his discussion to cases winch a student 
with a school knowledge of geometry and 
algebra can grasp at an early stage of his college 
course. Of the pamphlet on reciprocal figures it 
is more easy to speak with enthusiasm from 
the standpoint of the mathematician than 
from that of the teacher. The deduction of the 
reciprocity of frame and stress-diagrams from 
Mobius’s Null-system is a graceful piece of 
geometry in itself; but we speak from experi¬ 
ence when we say that it is hopeless to expect 
the average engineering student to appreciate 
it. The method of reciprocal figures is so 
powerful, and yet so simple of application, that 
a student’s advance may be unnecessarily 
delayed if he has first to grasp Mobius’s ideas on 
polar plane and point; and if he does follow 
Cremona’s discussion of these conceptions, the 
few applications to simple frames which occur 
in the following chapters will hardly show him 
the power of the method, especially in the great 
range of pinned arches and girders such as 
are dealt with by Bitter and are common in 
German practice. There is much that is very 


excellent in this pamphlet, but that exoellenoe 
appeals more directly to the mathematical than 
to the engineering student. The latter may 
read it with advantage, but hardly as a first 
book on framework. He may come to it when 
he is sure of his methods, and wishes to widen 
his insight by examining a novel and ingenious 
treatment of the first principles of reciprocal 
diagrams. Prof. Beare’s translations are care¬ 
fully and correctly done, and he does not appear 
to have sacrificed aocuracy to fluency. We think 
the book will distinctly supply a gap in our sadly 
deficient literature on Graphics ; and we trust 
that if it reaches, as we think probable, a second 
edition, the title may be changed to one 
whioh more accurately describes the contents. 

“ Encyclopabdie deb Natcbwissen- 
8 CHAFTEN .”—Handbuch der Physik. Dritte Lief- 
erung. (Breslau : Trewendt.) The third part of 
this handbook, to which we have previously 
drawn attention, marks a distinct advance both 
as to matter and method on the first two parts. 
It is principally occupied with the subject of 
elasticity, whioh it continues and concludes; 
the few pages on hydrostatics hardly allowing 
a judgment to be formed as to the probable 
merits of the discussion of that subject whioh 
is to folio w. All the articles on elasticity and 
cohesion are due to Dr. F. Auerbaoh, with the 
exception of that on Afterstrain, which is dealt 
with by Dr. Ferdinand Braun, himself an investi¬ 
gator in this field. Dr. Auerbach, while praoti- 
oally exhibiting no originality of treatment, has 
yet put together the results of the most reoent 
researches of suoh mathematical physicists as 
Hertz and Voigt, and the numerical details of 
the myriad German experimentalists. The 
compilation is thus the most useful treatise on 
physical elasticity which has yet appeared. 
The facts here gathered together have hitherto 
had to be sought in innumerable scattered and 
often nigh inaccessible memoirs, and we oan 
safely predict a wide field of usefulness for the 
100 pages in this handbook devoted to 
elasticity. After a discussion of the general 
equations of elasticity and an analysis of the 
resolution of stress and strain. Dr. Auerbaoh 
refers to the most recent experiments on the 
influence of temperature, then we have the 
pretty the oretical curves of Saalsohiitz for very 
flexible struts (pp. 244-6), and next a long dis¬ 
cussion of the various recent experimental inves¬ 
tigations of the “ stretch-squeeze ratio ”—*.e., 
the ratio of lateral compression to longitudinal 
extension of a bar subjected to pure traction. 
The author adopts Voigt’s view that Poisson's 
molecular theory, in which this ratio equals 
one-fourth, has not been shown to hold for any 
isotropic body without question, and that 
there are many bodies for whioh it has been 
shown not to hold. Now, most of the 
materials for whioh he gives details were 
tested' in the sh»pe of wires whose isotropy, 
even after annealing, is very questionable; nor 
can we lay as much stress as he does on the 
arguments of Voigt that a pieoe of glass for 
which the ratio was -21 was really isotropic and 
homogeneous. In the case of crystals it may, 
we think, be safely said that Poisson’s relations 
among the constants do not hold; but in this 
case the polarity evidenced by crystallisation 
is almost a proof of polarity in the molecules, 
and therefore a strong argument against 
Poisson’s theory. Voigt has reoently attempted 
to explain multi-constant elasticity by a polar 
force between molecules. Unfortunately, this 
theory breaks down in the case of isotropic 
bodies, unless indeed we deny their existence 
entirely, and suppose what we term isotropio 
bodies to be bodies of confused crystallisation, 
the semi-isotropic bodies of Voigt, or amorphic 
bodies of Saint-Venant. An ingenious 

attempt by Voigt to explain bi-oonatant 
isotropy in this manner will be found in the 
December number of Wiedemann’s Annalen « 
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On the whole we think that there are good 
reasons for doubting whether everything oan 
be explained by polar molecules, and we be¬ 
lieve that the keynote to bi-oonstant isotropy 
lies rather in Jellett’s hypothesis of modified 
action. Dr. Auerbach next turns to flexure 
and torsion, reproducing Clebach’s treatment of 
Saint-Venant’s problems. He ascribes on 
p. 260 to F. Neumann a method of dealing with 
these problems which is really due to Poisson 
and Cauchy, and which led those scientists, and 
afterwards F. Neumann, followed by Voigt, 
to very erroneous results. The fact that this 
method is not sound seems to have escaped 
Dr. Auerbach. To attribute the refutation of the 
erroneous torsionformula, which Cauchy aotually 
obtained by this method, to Yoigt is certainly a 
little curious (p. 273); but our author does not 
appear to have as wide an acquaintance with 
French as with German literature. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the treatise is 
pp. 273-89 deeding with the elasticity of 
crystals. Although Dr. Auerbach pays no re¬ 
gard to the labours of Rankine extended and 
simplified by Saint-Yenant, he still gives a 
very interesting account of the elasticity of 
crystals baaed on the researches of F. Neumann 
and his school, principally Yoigt. The work of 
the latter is here focussed, ana will be found 
of extreme interest by English physicists who 
may not have kept themselves au courant with 
recent German research in this direction. The 
following article on Impact deals with Saint- 
Yenant and Neumann’s theory for rods, with 
details of the experimental investigations of 
Boltzmann, Yoigt, Hausmanninger, &o., and, 
farther, with Hertz's luminous theory of 
impact on carved sarfaoes, notably spheres. 
The latter theory is later applied, after Hertz, 
to deduoe an absolute measure of hardness 
(pp. 31516). The next section is devoted to 
Cohesion, and is not very satisfactory. Far 
greater attention ought to have been given to 
Bsuschinger’s results on the limit of elasticity, 
which are of quite as great physical as technical 
importance. The experimental numbers for the 
strength of struts given at the top of p. 312 
are, we believe, due to Bondelet, and were given 
by him for wood only, and date back to the 
eighteenth century ! Why they are reproduced 
here, and cited as if true for ail materials, it is 
difficult to say. The formulae for torsional 
strength on p. 313 are quite wrong, being based 
on Oauchy’s theory, which the author has re¬ 
jected some pages previously. Lastly, the few 
remarks on absolute resilience on p. 314, are 
very insufficient, and, we think, misleading. 
The final section dealing with elasticity— 
namely, that on Elastic Afterstrain by F. Braun, 
gives a very fair account of German researoh 
on this subject, due to Weber, Kohlrausoh, 
Meyer, Boltzmann, Warburg, and the crowd 
of minor experimentalists. While this section 
teems with useful facts, it gives also a picture 
of the present very unsatisfactory condition 
of the theory. Boltzmann’s theory will hardly 
satisfy fully any but the most easy-going of 
physicists; and Maxwell’s, as developed 
mathematically by Butoher, has not yet 
received sufficient experimental confirma¬ 
tion, notwithstanding Barns’s labours. 
Thus, while these pages give a very complete 
account of the present state of our knowledge 
of afterstrain, they yet bting our ignorance 
vividly to the fore, and suggest muoh need for 
extended investigation. On the whole, this 
elastic portion of the Handbuch der Physik will 
be undoubtedly useful. Parts of it are so good 
that we can only wish that just that additional 
care had been given which would have made 
them still better. 


THE NEXT ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Ik continuation of the artide under this head¬ 
ing in the Academy of December 14, 1889, we 
may state that the protest there referred to has 
now received 167 signatures. 

At a meeting of English supporters of the 
movement, held at the German Athenaeum on 
January 15, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

1. “ That the signatories express their grateful 
appreciation of the moat hospitable manner in 
which Orientalists from all parts of the world have 
been received by King Osoar II. and the peoples 
of Sweden and Norway. 

2. “ That the original principles of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, as laid down at 
its first meeting in Paris, in 1873, in the ‘ statute 
deSnitifs adoptes par 1’assembles Internationale ’ 
be maintained in their integrity. 

3. “That London be the seat of the next 
Congress, from September 1 to September 10,1891. 

4. “That the subscription be £1, or 25 francs, 
for every member, native or visitor, lady or gentle¬ 
man, specialist or other. 

5. 11 That the committees proposed by the 
French general assembly for the various countries 
(with power to add to their number) be accepted, 
and that the English organising committee for the 
next Oongress, thus elected, place itself in com¬ 
munication with the above-mentioned committees, 
and with Orientalists generally, in order to receive 
and give early information of the questions to be 
discussed at the next Oongress, to suggest subjects 
or methods of inquiry to specialists and travellers, 
to arrange for prize essays and other awards, to 
summarise the researches made on every field of 
Oriental learning since 1886, and to propose 
measures for the cultivation of Oriental studies in 
various countries as indicated in the enclosed 
circular. 

6. “ That no special privileges or distinctions 
of any kind be accepted by any member, delegate, 
or office-holder (as such) of the Oongress, except 
what the Oongress itself may confer for services 
rendered to science or in furthering the aims of 
the Oongress. 

7. “ That there be only two banquets, one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of the 
Oongress, and only two excursions out of London 
(say to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge) 
after the conclusion of the labours of the Congress. 

8. “That the prize and other awards be, as far 
as possible, equally distributed among the various 
branches of Oriental learning. 

9. “That the English committee of organisation 
be empowered to arrange for grants and dona¬ 
tions towards the general or any special objects 
of the Oongress, and to receive the subscriptions 
of members. 

10. " That the English members and others who 
wish to reoeive one or more foreign members in 
their bouses daring the time that the Congress is 
held be pleased to communicate the number they 
can so accommodate to any member of the 
English committee, at an early date, lor due 
notification.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE YENISSEI INSCRIPTIONS. 

Barton-on-Humber: Jan. 17,1880. 

Prof. Stephens ( vide his letter, Academy, 
November 30, 1889, p. 359) having very kindly 
lent me his copy of the Inscriptions de VKniseei, 
1 have m <de a preliminary examination of the 
script; and as the subjeot is of muoh interest, 
and also as the professor hopes that “ some 
Britishers will try to make a beginning,” 
perhaps the following remarks may interest 
readers of the Academy. 

The inscriptions would require three or four 
months’ study to enable a student to grow into 
them, so as to obtain definite views on verbal 
detail; but the following facts and deductions 
are fairly obvious. (1) About 60 different forms 
are employed, exclusive of evident variants; 


probably the actual number of distinct char¬ 
acters is just about 50. A great number of 
characters appear reversed. Further examina¬ 
tion is required in many instances to determine 
whether a variant or a distinct character is 
intended. (2) Words are sometimes undivided, 
but ge nerally divided by interpunction (: , •, :), 
as in Etrusoan. Sometimes the interpunction has 
been accidentally omitted, as also is the case in 
Etruscan. (3) The inscriptions are alphabetic, 
not syllabio; they are to be read from right to 
left, and are not written (4) 

There is an initial and a non-initial form of a, 
and perhaps of some other letters, as in 
Mantchu, Ac. (5) The forms of the following 
Bnnio letters occur: a-ae-o, i, u, c, c-k, x, g, h, 
l, s, n, t, d, b, and m ; and, perhaps, of several 
others, e.g., ng. (6) Forms similar to those 
occurring in what Prof. Sayce calls the 
“ Asianio” system of writing appear to a con¬ 
siderable extent— e.g., the Kypriote e, u, ho, ta, 
pi, re, ru, mo, je, ji, va, and zo, the Karian g, 
88, h-hh, kh, and re, and the Lykian a-e, u, h, 
u-v, and n. The presenoe of this element is 
too decided to admit of the hypothesis of 
chance. (7) There appears to be no direct 
connexion between the Yenissei and the Italic 
alphabets. 

Those who have read my paper on “The 
Etruscan Numerals ” ( Archaeological Review, 
July, 1889), and letters in the Academy on the 
same subject, will remember that the region of 
the Yenissei inscriptions is that formerly occu¬ 
pied by the Arintzi and Kamaointzi peoples, 
the remains of whose dialects present suoh a 
striking resemblance to Etrusoan; and the 
inscriptions, so far as I have been able to 
transliterate them, show a form of speech akin 
to Etruscan, and evidently (as of course would 
be expeoted) belonging to the Turanian family 
of language. Prof. Stephens says, “As yet, 
not one word has been deciphered”; and, 
writing to me on Deoember 9, he observes: “ If 
we could only get one word read, we should 
soon have more.” 1 venture, therefore, without 
dogmatism but still with considerable con¬ 
fidence, to give the reading of “ one word ” as 
a specimen. 

In Ins. No. HI., whioh consists of six lines 
of considerable length, I noticed immediately 
the word abaga. It ocours in the first, second, 
and sixth lines, and also in Ins. No. YIII., L 2, 
and No. XIL, 1. 4, and, therefore, proves that 
the inscriptions Me not written Pov<rTpo<pTit6v. 
I think there can be no reasonable doubt which 
letter in the script is a. Prof. Donner puts the 
character in question, whioh appears in seven 
variant forms, at the head of us list, and next 
to the Buuic b. The initial a is different from 
the non-initial; and one of the seven forms is 
that of the Lykian a- e and the Yolscian a. The 
b and g are the exact Kunio forms of those 
letters. It is to be noted that the Yenissei a, 
which is akin to Alpha, is not the Bunic a ; 
and that “ the Greek Alpha disappeared from 
the Futhorc at a very early period” (Isaac 
Taylor, Creeks and Goths, 61). 

The reading having been ascertained, next as 
to the meaning; and here, too, there is no un¬ 
certainty. Strahlenberg, in his Vocab. Calmucko- 
Mungalitum (1730), gives “ Abaga, a grand¬ 
father.” The modern Buriatio abaga, Tungusio 
awnga = "unde,” “father’s brother”; and, 
in Koibal, “grandfather” is aga. The allied 
forms are easy to trace through many dialects, 
although they signify different relationships. 

The alphabet of the inscriptions as noticed 
contains about fifty letters— cf. the Buriat 
alphabet, a, 'cl, e, i, o, o, u, u, k, kj, x, xj, h, g, 
ng, j, l, lj, r, rj, ash, zh, tsh, dzh, n, nj, t, tj, d, 
dj, s, z, U, dz, p, b, m (37), and ten diphthongs. 

I reserve farther remarks at present, and 
hope that the daw may help to reconstruct the 
lion. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 
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THE LYCIAN LANGUAGE. 

Newbury: Feb. t, 1890. 

Major Conder’s interesting paper in the 
Academy for January 25 will no doubt assist 
the Iranian hypothesis of the origin of Lydan 
by lending to it the weight of his name; bnt 
his arguments will hardly satisfy anyone who 
has spent (or wasted) labour on that irritating 
dialect. 

It will only be possible for me to examine 
now his chief contentions: 

“The liquid sounds, the numerous long and 
short vowels, and the inflexions are alike Iranian; 
and among the latter the genitive singular (A), 
the nominative plural (he), the genitive plural 
(turns), the infinitives (tut and aie), the prefixes 
(tro, mi, ynt, ni, o) all appear to me dearly to 
define the language." 

The limiid sounds might show that Lyoian 
was rather of the Iranian than of any other 
branch of the Indo-European family, if it had 
been proved to belong to that family at all. 
Bnt that is the very point at issue. 

The numerous long and short vowels are 
entirely due to the transliteration which Major 
Oonder has adopted. This differs much from 
the usually aooepted one, given and supported 
with able arguments by Savelsberg (Beitrttge, 
i. 7-22). And it differs especially in this, that 
the German professor admits no difference 
between long and short vowelB. Should not 
Major Oonder have disproved the aooepted 
transliteration before basing arguments on a 
new one, which, besides, is not free from in¬ 
consistencies ? For example, he writes “ oune,” 
“ eionesi,’’ “prinavatu,” rendering the same 
letter first by ou, then by o, and lastly by u. 
Nor are these the only instances. 

To go on to the inflexions, the genitive in -h 
is certain, but it is not oertain that it is not 
confined to proper names. 

The termination -he (usually written -hi) is 
perplexing. It occurs onoe in a bilingual 
(Lewisu, a very ill-cut one), apparently as a 
nominative plural ending, “ prineziyehi "= 
Greek olxeToi. But, elsewhere, whenever a word 
with this ending is found in any of the few 
passages whose meaning is certain, it is never 
nominative and never demonstrably plural. It 
may, perhaps, be better explained as not being 
a case ending at alL 

The genitive plural -neme (-n imi) does not 
exist. Only three words have that ending: 

“ khauvonimi,” “trbbonimi,” and “ madu- 
nimi.” Of these, the first is without question 
a proper name in the nominative singular, 
since Limyra 38 begins: “ Khauvonimi built 
this tomb.” “ Trbbonimi ” is also a proper 
name in the nominative singular. It occurs on 
a' coin, and its genitive singular is seen in 
Limyra 43. There is nothing to fix the mean¬ 
ing of “ Madunimi.” 

, As to the infinitive -ate (or cut), none of the 
eight, words with that ending occurs in an 
intelligible context, but they appear to be oases 
of substantives. For instance, “atlasi” is 
formed directly from atla, “self”; and there 
can hardly be a verb “ to self.” The common 
verbal ending -ade, or rather -di, is either 
future or conditional, not infinitive (see 
Limyra 4, 3; 5, 2; &a, &c.). 

The prefixes fro, tie, and o are not supported 
by the inscriptions; yat is impossible, as no 
Lydan word begins with y; me might be a 
prefix, but is extremely obscure, and it is a pity 
that we are not told what it means. 

Passing by for a moment the statement 
about the numerals, we come to a list of words 
“ whioh clearly point ” in the Iranian direction: 

“ Of these,” says Major Oonder, “ some are 
rendered certain by the Greek bilinguals, suoh as 
gina, “wife’’; goro, “tomb”; u, “and,” and a 
few others." 

But gina (properly hhina) does not occur in 


any bilingual, unless a new one has been fonnd, 
nor can it well mean “ wife ”; for in Xanthus 4 
it is joined with lada, which certainly means 
“wife”; so that the builder would be repre¬ 
sented as raising a tomb “ to his wife and his 
wife.” Qoro is an old misreading for the 
common word khupu, a "tomb.” 

The rest of the words given may be divided 
into three dasses: (1) words dearly borrowed 
from Persian, as khttadrapahi, a “ satrap,” and 
Mithrapata, the proper name of a Persian 
governor; (2) words that do not exist, as mata, 
toma, and depe ; (3) words whose meaning is in 
itself unknown, but which are translated in a 
oertain way merely because they resemble 
oertain Persian words. To rely on them as 
proving the Iranian affinities of Lydan is 
surely to argue in a vicious cirde. The same 
remark applies to all the so-called numerals 
whioh Savelsberg has discovered, and indeed to 
almost all his renderings. If Lydan is not a 
kind of Old Persian, they all fall to the ground. 
Nor can it be argued that the fact of his 
translations making sense proves the rightness 
of his method. For Corssen made sense of 
Etruscan; and Savdsberg does not always 
make sense of Lydan. 

It would take too long to examine all the 
forms on whioh the Indo-European theory is 
based. One example must suffice. Prinavato 
is a common third person singular of a verb. 
In Lewisu, we find the corresponding third 
person plural, prinavato. On these most impor¬ 
tant and hitherto undoubted forms depends our 
knowledge of the difference between the 
singular and plural of the Lydan verb ; and 
on them the supporters of the Indo-European 
hypothesis greatly rely. But they are open to 
three objections: 

(1) The apparent plural prinavoto never recurs. 
But o and e being interchangeable in Lycian, 
we may expect to find the equivalent prinaveto. 
And we do find it in Pinara iv., where it is a 
third person singular. 

(2) On the other hand, in all the other 
passages ( Limyra xi. 1, xii. 1, xxiii. 1) where 
this verb has a plural nominative, the form is 
prinavato, as in the singular. 

(3) The letters o and a ate often exchanged 
as in prinavo (Xanthus 3) = prinovo {Ant. 3). 

It is, therefore, at least possible that the 
difference is merdy one of spelling. And this 
view is supported by the comparison of the 
verbs hrppi tatu {Limyra xx.), and hrppibeiye 
totu (Limyra xi.). 

The very form, therefore, whioh is taken to 
prove that the Lyoian verb is Indo- European 
makes it doubtful whether any distinction ex¬ 
isted between singular and plural. 

In conclusion, it may be prophesied that the 
spade will throw more light on the Lycian 
language than the dictionary. We must he 
content to wait till the dties of the Eteocretes, 
and of Crete generally, have yielded up the 
inscriptions which they no doubt contain. 

W. Aekwbight. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geological Society 
on February 21 have been awarded by the 
council as follows-the Wollaston medal to 
Prof. William Crawford Williamson; the 
Murchison medal to Prof. Edward Hull; and 
the Lyell medal to Prof. Thomas Bupert Jones; 
the balance of the Wollaston fund to Mr. 
W. E. A. Ussher, of the Geological Survey of 
England; that of the Murchison fund to Mr. 
Edward Wethered; that of the Lyell fund to 
Mr. C. Davies Sherbom; and a portion of the 
Barlow-Jameson fund to Mr. William Jerome 
Harrison. 

In connexion with the London Geological 
Field Class, Prof. H. G. Seeley will deliver a 


course of four lectures upon “The Tertiary 
Bocks upon whioh London Stands” at the 
Gresham College on Saturdays at 4 p.m., begin¬ 
ning on February 15. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the publication 
of the Origin of Species —whioh, so far as we 
know, passed unnoticed in this country—was 
celebrated on November 22, at Tokio, by a 
dinner, at which about one hundred Japanese 
men of soienoe were present. The room was 
deoorated with memorials of Darwin, and with 
an exhibition of objects illustrating evolution. 

_M. Daubr£e, the distinguished French 
mineralogist, has presented to the Academic 
des Sciences a suggestive paper on the condi¬ 
tions under which diamonds appear to have 
been formed in nature. He first shows that 
the South African diamonds, occurring in a 
serpentinous breccia, have probably been 
brought up from a deep-seated basic magma, 
rich in olivine, which underlies the granitic 
crust. He then calls attention to the recent 
disoovery of diamonds in meteorites, and points 
out the analogy between these bodies and the 
materials of the earth’s interior. On the whole, 
it seems probable, according to Daubr6e, that 
diamonds are abundant in the profound 
regions of the earth, and are only accidentally 
and occasionally brought up to the surface. It 
is tantalising, however, to learn that these sub¬ 
terranean riches will probably always remain 
hidden and inaccessible to man. 

We have received from Helsingfors, in Fin¬ 
land, a treatise on The Origin of Human 
Marriage, by Edward Westermarck, whioh 
seems worthy of notice for several reasons. In 
the first place, it is written in excellent Eng¬ 
lish, and no less admirably printed. In the 
next place, the author professes himself a 
follower of the Bnglish sohool of anthropology, 
and in particular of the statistical method 
recently expounded by Dr. E. B. Tylor. He 
quotes a very full list of authorities, the great 
majority English—including that misleading 
book, Bowney’s Wild Tribes of India, the true 
character of whioh was disdosed in the 
Academy of March 23, 1889; and he has 
obtained certain information of his own from 
missionaries in different parts of the world. 
The greater part of the present treatise, whioh 
is introductory to a larger work, consists of a 
searching criticism of the hypothesis of primi¬ 
tive promiscuity, in the course of whioh 
M’Lennan’s theory of kinship through females 
only, and' Morgan’s classifiestory system of 
relationship, are both severely handled. The 
author’s own view, though not as yet fully 
expounded, may be gathered from the follow- 
in g patsages: 

“ Marriage and family are intimately connected 
with each other : it is for the benefit of the young 
that male and female continue to live together. 
Marriage is, therefore, rooted in family, rather 
than family in marriage ” (p, 29). * * • • 

“ In all probability, there was no stage of human 
development when marriage did not exist, and the 
father always was, as a rule, the protector of his 
family. Human marriage seems to be an 
inheritance from some ape-like progenitor” 

(p. 64). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Db. Hamy, Keeper of the Museum of Ethno¬ 
graphy, has been elected a “membre libra ” of 
the Aoademie des Inscriptions, in suooession to 
the late Gen. Faidherbe. 

In a recent number of the AUgemeine Zeitung, 
Dr. Eduard Glaser, the well-known Arabian 
traveller, reviews at length Prof. D. H. 
Muller’s recent work, entitled “ Epigraphische 
Denkmiiler aus Arabian,” pointing out the 
extent of Jewish influence and the existence 
of Jewish kings throughout Arabia in early 
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times. In the matter of chronology, he shows 
that the author has postdated the period of the 
Minaeans by about fifteen hundred years, and— 
u if in compensation—has antedated the 
Libjans by more than a thousand years. 

The last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillan) contains a greater proportion 
than nsual of solid, if not interesting, articles. 
Several of them, too, exhibit the growing ten¬ 
dency towards MS. research. For example, Mr. 
Walter Leaf submits the MSS. of the Iliad to 
a minute examination, with the aim of showing 
that L probably stands by itself as representing 
a collateral tradition to the vulgate, going back 
to the times of Aristarohus—a notable result, 
if true. Mr. E. G. Hardy gives a detailed 
account of the newly discovered codex in the 
Bodleian which contains the earliest text of 
Jerome’s Eusebian Chronicle, though ap¬ 
parently the editing of it is to be left to a 
German. Mr. J. Armitage Robinson continues 
his investigation into the sources of Origen’s 
Treatise against Celsus, now arguing that 
P (which was thought to be independent) is 
really oopied from Y. Mr. Robinson Ellis gives 
the results of his oollation of an MS. of Ovid, 
formerly used by Heinsius, and now in the 
Maison Plantin at Antwerp ; and also prints 
some textual emendations in the Greek An¬ 
thology. By far the longest paper is that by 
Prof. Nettleship on “Literary Criticism in 
Greek Antiquity,” the Dialog us de Ora- 
toribus of Tacitus receiving special praise. The 
Rev. Dr. C. Taylor examines the mutual rela¬ 
tion of the Didache to the Shepherd, proving 
that the author of the latter made use of the 
former document, but in suoh a manner as to 
oonceal his obligations. And, finally—though 
first in order—Mr. Arthur Platt traces the his¬ 
tory of the Iambic trimeter from early song 
down to its use in Modern Greek. 

On the Interpretation of Plato's Timaeus. 
Critical Studies with Bpecial reference to a 
Recent Edition. By J. Cook Wilson. 
(David Nutt.) In this pamphlet of 145 pages, 
which it appears is to be continued hereafter 
in a second part. Prof. Cook Wilson reiterates, 
expands, and multiplies his damaging criticisms 
of tne recent edition of Plato’s Timaeus by 
Mr. Archer-Hind. It will be remembered 
that the controversy began with Prof. Wilson’s 
hostile artiole in the Classical Review, to which 
Mr. Archer-Hind briefly replied in the next 
number. Prof. Wilson oonceived that it was 
his duty to substantiate his oharges on a large 
soale, and the present pamphlet is the first- 
fruits of his resolution. We are not sure that 
it was worth while to take such pains over 
breaking an editor upon the wheel, unless the 
writer oould in doing so produce, like Bent¬ 
ley, a work of original and independent value. 
But, as Prof. Wilson has thought it advisable 
to spend so much time and trouble on the 
task, we are bound to record our impression 
that the execution was not altogether un¬ 
deserved. It should be borne in mind that it 
is not only errors and shortcomings which are 
laid to the editor’s charge. He is accused of 
borrowing far to largely, without due acknow¬ 
ledgment of his debt, and of even composing 
his notes in such a way as to give the impression 
that he is correcting and improving upon Stall- 
baum and others, when in reality he is only 
repeating information they have supplied him 
with, and suggestions he has taken from 
their pages. Conscious unfairness is a thing 
difficult to establish, and on this part of the 
indictment we express no opinion. A man 
may, however, be unfair through not taking 
pains enough to be the opposite; and we do 
not see how the editor is to escape from this 
less serious charge. His treatment of the 
philosophy and scientific subjects of the Ti¬ 
maeus u reserved for the second part of the 


pamphlet. In the first instalment he is in¬ 
dicted under four heads: the relation of the 
editor to preceding commentaries, his text and 
apparatus criticus, his interpretation of the 
language, and Ids note on one particular 
astronomical point in the Timaeus, The 
matters dealt with under these heads are too 
many, too minute, and too diverse to admit of 
being epitomised. But the sum of the whole 
argument is that the editqr’s scholarship is 
immature, that he is often oonfused ana in¬ 
correct in other respects, that he has often 
borrowed errors and a fortiori better things 
from the very scholars on whom he sits in judg¬ 
ment, and finally that he has, if not oonoealea, 
at least failed to make known the magnitude of 
his debt to them. Those interested in the 
evidence by which these accusations are 
supported must turn to the pamphlet itself, 
which will at once enhanoe Prof. Wilson’s 
reputation for learning and scholarship, and 
teaoh us that the Timaeus cannot be edited 
with impunity. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning Socibty. — (Friday, January SI.) 

Da. Fcrnivall, president, in the chair.—The 
president opened the meeting by speaking of the 
great loss which the world had sustained in the 
death of the poet for the study of whose works the 
society had been formed. They had considered 
Browning worthy of the most earnest study, both 
of bis contemporaries and of all time; and some 
credit was due to them that they had challenged 
attention to his works. Notwithstanding muoh 
futile sneering from the ignorant, the challenge 
had been answered, splendidly in Amerioa, and of 
late years cordially in this country. The society 
did not make Browning a great poet; but it had 
helped to vindicate his right to be considered the 
noble soul he was. And now it oould be 
only a deep satisfaction to every member 
that he or she had stood out as an 
open admirer of the poet, before the world had 
“opened heart" to him. The society had 
exercised the utmost freedom of criticism in 
discussing his works; and doings so it had given 
pleasure to the poet, who was a man, and wanted 
men to know him and have opinion of his wi rk. 
He (the president), agnostic as he was, admitted 
that Browning’s work had been to give expression 
to a confident belief in God, in immortality and 
the soul. He laid before the society the following 
resolutions: 

“ (1) That this meeting of the Browning Society 
records its sorrow at the death of the poet, 
Robert Browning, in whose honour it was 
formed, and expresses its sense of the great 
loss that literature and the world have suf¬ 
fered by his decease. 

" (2) That this meeting also records its sympathy 
with the poet’s son and family at their great 
loss, but rejoices that they were with him 
at bis death. 

“ (3) That this meeting further records its 
gratification and thankfulness for the ex¬ 
traordinary outburst of praise and generous 
appreciation of the poet from the press and 
people of all English-speaking nations, as 
well as those of the continent of Europe, and 
also for the burial of Robert Browning in 
Poets’ Comer of Westminster Abbey. 

“(4) That this meeting also appeals to the 
poet’s son to answer this grand tribute to 
bis father by the greatest service he can do 
to the poet’s memory—a shilling selection of 
his most popular characteristic poems, a 
volume whloh this society and every one of 
its branches have long earnestly wished 
for. 

“ (5) This meeting also records its own great 
satisfaction at having for the last eight 
and a half years challenged, ane in a certain 
sense compelled, attention to the great 
merit of the works of the late poet, and 
having thus had some share in effecting the 
marked change in opinion concerning them 
since the lines appeared in the Ring and the 


Rook, 1868-9, “Suoh, British Publio, ye 
who like me not,” Ac. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. Dr. 
Fumivall, continuing, touched on the various 
poems in Asolando, dwelling on the courageous 
optimism of its epilogue, and the freshness of 
spirit, as of a youth, shown in its two oxquisite 
love-poems. He then invited remarks from mem¬ 
bers present on the value of Browning's works to 
them personally, which led to an interesting dis¬ 
cussion, in which Dr. Berdoe. Mr. Robert Whyte, 
Mr. Revell, Miss Whitehead, and Miss Wilson 
took part. 

Abxstotbuan Sooibtt.— (Honday, February 3 ) 

Shadwobtk H. Hodgson, Ejq., president, in the 
chair. — A paper on “The Conception of 
Sovereignty” was read by Mr. D. G. Ritohie. 
The conception of sovereignty which is expressed 
in Austin's famous definition may be taken as the 
central point of the characteristically English 
school of jurisprudence, and of the political philo- 
sophy of Hobbes, Bentham, and Oomewall Lewis. 
The historical method, especially as applied by 
Sir H Maine, is supposed now-a-days to have 
supplanted the analytic. Both methods are, how¬ 
ever, necessary in the study of institutions. But 
philosophical analysis must get beyond the 
abstractions of the English jurists and economists. 
Even if the Austinian conception be applied only 
to highly developed modem constitutions, suoh as 
those of Great Britain and the United States of 
America, difficulties arise. Recent apologists of 
Austin take his “ sovereign ” as being only the 
sovereign for the lawyer qua lawyer; but Austin 
himself meant more than that. In political philo* 
sophy we must go behind this legal sovereign to 
the ultimate political sovereign —a distinction 
recognised by Locke. This ultimate political 
sovereign is not to be found in a determinate body 
of persons, but in that vaguer something which 
Hume called “Opinion,” and Rousseau “The 
General Will.’’ The value of Austin’s conception 
lies in his insisting on the legal irresponsibility of 
the legal sovereign. The question of the responsi¬ 
bility of the ultimate political sovereign opens the 
way into the problems of international law and 
the philosophy of history.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 
m. 

Gallery No. IV., formerly the home of the 
early Italian and Flemish masters, contains 
this year a very curious collection of historical 
portraits contributed entirely by the Earl of 
Suffolk and the Marquis Townshend. Those 
lent by the former are chiefly from the 
hand of Daniel Mytens, and represent, with 
one or two exceptions, officers who served in 
the Netherlands under Sir Franois Yere and his 
more celebrated brother Horace, Lord Yere of 
Tilbury; while the portraits in the latter group 
are by Miohiel Jansze van Mierevelt and a body 
of artists bearing some relation to him, and 
represent this same Horace Lord Vere—most 
noted of the “Fighting Veres”—and some 
of his doughty captains. Mytens, amply 
as he is here represented, does not in Lord 
Suffolk’s series of full-lengths give his measure 
as he does in some other portraits, suoh as the 
fine and sympathetic presentment of Charles I., 
painted in 1627 and now at the Turin 
Gallery, or the “George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham,” whioh, with portraits of some 
others among Sing James’s courtiers, appeared 
a few years sinoe at Christie’s. There is, not¬ 
withstanding the singular patienoe and skill 
displayed in the modelling of some of the heads, 
and more especially in the rendering of 
Jacobean oostumes of an elaboration which is 
as tasteless as it is extraordinary, an element 
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ol the mechanical and the perfunctory in the 
conception of these portrait! d'apparat which is 
not a little repellent. The two finest are the 
companion piotnres of 11 Sir Edward Sackville ” 
and “ Bichard Sackville, Earl of Dorset,” in 
which a oertain youthful vitality and brilliancy 
in the glanoe wars with the stiffness and 
conventional dignity of bearing of the two 
splendid young nobles. There is absolutely no 
excuse for attributing to Lucas de Heere the 
historically interesting but technically third- 
rate portrait of “ Sir Jerome Bowes,” the 
ambassador of Queen Elizabeth to the Czar of 
Muscovy in 1683. Nothing in this timid and 
feeble performance recalls the masterly model¬ 
ling which distinguished Queen Mary’s oourt- 
painter. A fine specimen of the art of Michiel 
van Mierevelt himself is the bust portrait of 
"Horace Lord Yere,” who here appears in 
aspect a true leader of men, tough and warlike, 
yet calm and self-contained. Taking this work 
as a standard, we find that to it at least two of 
the full-lengths — those of “ Sir John 
Burroughs ” and “ Captain Milles ”— though 
less excellent in execution, are in the method of 
modelling the human face closely related. It 
is, therefore, permissible to refer them to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Delft master, 
who, aided by his son Pieter Mierevelt, his 
grandson Jacob Delff, and by the well-known 
Paulus Moreelse, produoed or superintended 
the production of a vast number of similar 
pieoes. The portraits of the other captains are 
more garish in colour and more careless in the 
superficial breadth of their execution; and, 
moreover, they offend by their almost oolossal 
proportions as well as by a oertain unsteadiness 
and want of balance in the postures adopted. 
It is just possible that they also may have 
issued from Mierevelt’s studio, and that they 
are the work of pupils who came less near to 
the style of the master than did the painters of 
the portraits above mentioned; yet seeing how 
strongly marked are the differences of method 
and conception just pointed out, it would be 
unsafe to assert this with any degree of confi¬ 
dence. The "Portrait of Lady Yere” is a 
characteristic, though hardly a very engaging, 
specimen of the manner of Cornelius Janson. 

The English pictures, oooupying as they do 
an equal share of the Central Gallery and the 
whole of Gallery No. 1, make a brave show, 
and exercise not less than their usual fascina¬ 
tion over the public and the connoisseur alike— 
and alaa! to a corresponding degree over the 
enterprising picture-dealer also. For in 
America, and even in Franoe, the taste for 
masterpieces of the English sohool is on the 
increase, and after every winter exhibition there 
disappears from its home some representative 
performance which England can but ill spare. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds shines brilliantly in all his 
various styles of portraiture—whether in his 
more solemn and official manner, in his sober 
and domestio style, or in the more dazzling and 
popular phase of his praotioe, in which, dis¬ 
playing his peculiar vein of courtly espieglerie, 
he revels in the charm of English womanhood 
and English youth. A oertain want of 
transparency Mid general dryness of aspeot in 
the unusually large " Braddyll Family ” (Rev. 
W. 0. Randolph) betrays the predominance of 
studio work in the draperies and accessories. 
This appears to me not to exist in the fine, 
though formal and conventional, full-length of 
" George, first Marquis Townsbend,” in whioh 
the burnished armour and the crimson robes— 
glowing as they do with a Venetian liohnesa, 
suggestive of Titian or Tintoret—cannot well be 
attributable to any but the master himself. 
Scarcely oan this be said of the whole of the com¬ 
panion full-length of " The Bight Hon. Charles 
Townshend,” who appears—a somewhat im¬ 
personal and official figure—in his robes as 
Ghanoellor of the Exchequer, One accessory, 


however (a magnificent oriental carpet or rug, 
covering a table, on which rests a paper of 
brilliant whiteness), is touohed with such 
breadth and sureness that it oannot well have 
been executed by the brush whioh has rendered, 
with a cleverness of a lower order, the oostume 
and the gold-embroidered robes. More in the 
Rembrandtesque fashion in whioh Reynolds 
loved to reproduce his own features is the 
superb and well-preserved “ Sir William 
Chambers, R.A.” In his very finest manner— 
that in which he is both dignifM and engaging 
—is, or, rather, has once been, the "Margaret 
Caroline, Countess of Carlisle,” who appears, a 
three-quarter figure, standing in front of a 
landscape, dressed in white, with a grey, 
ermine-lined cloak. Still more a thing of the 
past, yet singularly beautiful, is the "Hope 
nursing Love” (R. A. Morritt, Esq.), that 
portrait of the ill-starred Miss Morris, painted 
in 1769, of which replicas—belonging respec¬ 
tively to the Earl of St. Germans and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne—have already appeared 
at the Academy. Among the very best of Sir 
Joshua’s imaginative pictures of childhood is 
the famous “Puck on a Toadstool” (G. 0. W. 
Fitzwilliam, Esq.), in which he has not, as in 
some other instances whioh could be named, 
reached or overpassed the verge of exaggera¬ 
tion in the delineation of infantine naiocte. 
The execution is first-rate, and shows that 
peculiar suppleness rad unity in the rendering 
of flesh which suggests the triumphs of 
Venetian technique. The pioture is well- 
preserved, too, save that the reflected lights are 
of the intense brick-red so often to be found 
in similar examples—a colour whioh time or 
chemical disintegration must surely have 
intensified. The present is not exactly a 
Gainsborough year ; for this most brilliant and 
spontaneous of English masters, though by no 
means badly represented, is unable to compete 
on equal terms with bis great rival. The un¬ 
finished monoohromaticpieoe—“The Housemaid: 
Portrait of Mrs. Graham ” (Earl of Carlisle)— 
shows the Scotch beauty masquerading, like 
Miss Hardcastle, in the guise of a soubrette or 
servant. It would, if completed, have been 
not inferior in fasdnation to the celebrated 
pioture of the same lady in the National 
Gallery of Scotland at Edinburgh. Very 
charming, too, is the "Lady Rodney” (Lord 
Revelstoke), whioh has all the vivacity, all the 
power of suggesting impending movement, 
with not a little of the undue haste in execu¬ 
tion so characteristic of the master. The 
colour scheme, in which the charming blue- 
green draperies are too nearly akin in tone to 
the half-tones and shadows of the flesh, is for 
this reason not completely satisfactory. 
Gainsborough the landscape-painter is repre¬ 
sented by a large "Market Cart” (Rev. B, 
Gibbons) rad a “ Girl with Pigs ” (same 
collection), which are both distinctive of his 
parti prii in approaching nature. They reveal, 
if not exactly deliberate insincerity, yet a 
system of over-hasty generalisation from the 
point of view of mere pictorial effeot. It is 
hard, for all that, to withstand the charm of 
their golden glow of tempered and concen¬ 
trated light, and their general attractiveness of 
aspeot An earlier—and, in some respeots, a 
truer— phase of the master’s style in this branch 
is exemplified in Mr. G. Cavendish-Bentinck’s 
three charming studies, painted altogether in 
a fighter and fresher key of colour. He here 
appears strongly under the infinenee both of 
Berchem rad of Hobbema. Romney’s 
increased vogue accounts for the large number 
of seoond-rate and comparatively uninteresting 
specimens of his work whioh appear in the 
exhibition. Among these we feel constrained 
to rank the popular “ Mrs. Stables rad two of 
her Daughters,” whioh has, if rumour may be 
trusted, been coveted since its exhibition by 


oolleotors both on this rad the other side of 
the Atlantic. By far the best Romneys here 
are those exhibited by Mr. Henry Fraser 
Gurwen. These include a "Lady Reading,” 
of muoh completeness and charm both in 
design rad execution, notwithstanding a 
measure of that affectation of simplicity which 
the eighteenth oentury often mistook for 
ingenuousness; and, above all, the companion 
full-lengths of "Mrs. Ourwen” end "John 
Christian Ourwen." The former of these 
portraits reveals an approach to real, as dis¬ 
tinguished from pretentious, classioality, not 
only iu the oasting of the graceful white 
draperies, but in the rendering of the vivacious 
and beautiful head; while the latter, showing 
a young English gentleman in riding-dress 
leaning against his horse—muoh after the 
fashion of Gainsborough’s "Colonel St. 
Leger ” at Hampton Court—happily suggests, 
in their most national phase, true dignity and 
high breeding. A suocia de curioeitd is Tinner’s 
"Portrait of Robert Williams,” lent by the 
Royal Thames Yacht dub—a three-quarter 
figure of a rosy rad jovial amateur sea- 
captain, modelled with a certain timidity of 
touch easy to understand under the 
circumstances, but revealing, nevertheless, 
n its strength of general tone and mellow 
beauty of colour the master of the brush. The 
success among English Ira dsoape-painters is 
this winter quite as muoh for Sir A. W. 
Calloott as for Constable—the hero of so many 
displays at the Academy. The former is well 
known as one of our most learned rad accurate 
masters; and in his emulation of the great Dutch 
marine painters he attains often to a remark¬ 
able success, notwithstanding a system of 
colouring in its results leaden rad repellent— 
and especially so in grappling with the pheno¬ 
mena of bright and tempered sunlight. Two 
of the examples here deserve, however, to take 
a rank seldom accorded to the artist’s works. 
These are " The Shrimper ” (Rev. B. Gibbons), 
a splendid seacoast scene, in which the stormy 
shy rad the agitated sea recall Ruysdael; and 
the powerful “ Hampstead Heath ” (Mrs. John¬ 
son), which has certainly been suggested either 
by Rembrandt or his pupil De Eonick. Con¬ 
stable occupies the post of honour in the 
Central Gallery, with yet another " Dedham 
Look,” known also as " The Leaping 
Horse” — a performance of magmfkent 
strength, but already (it was painted in 
1826) of considerable mannerism. By the same 
painter are two remarkable sketches in oils 
widely divergent in style: “The Chain-Pier, 
Brighton,” of whioh the finished original was 
here two years ago, and the " Stour Yalley,” 
showing a Corot-like delicacy of suggestion, 
which is unusual, even in this preliminary stage 
of the Bn gli«h master’s work. All the loving care 
and the delicaoy of execution which Sir David 
Wilkie lavished on his best work is to be found 
in his large landscape ‘ ‘ Sheep Washing ” (Rev. 
B. Gibbons); the freshness of which, however, 
has been sacrificed to the wealth of skilfully 
wrought yet not unduly prominent detail, 
while the colour is dull ana a little chalky. 
Among several examples of the art of Bidbard 
Wilson, the finest is the large " Sion House ” 
(Bev. B. Gibbons). Here something unduly 
mechanical in the rendering of the trees rad 
buildings is redeemed by the exquisite all- 
pervading glow of the atmosphere, saturated 
with sunlight, rad recalling not only the great 
French antetype of our English Claude, but 
also the painter, par excellence, of afternoon 
tight, Cuyp. A number of English artists of 
eminence, other than those already mentioned, 
are represented in the galleries, rad much time 
might be not unprofitably spent in describing 
their work. Thus, among the older masters we 
find Zoffany, John Singleton Copley, Sir Wm. 
Beechey, and the less known John Hamilton 
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Mortimer and William Peters; while among those 
nearer to oar own time are Mulready, Sir E. 
Landseer, Leslie, Linnell, Webster, and the 
theatrical Francis Danby—scenic, and never 
mnoh more than sceniceven in his easel pictures— 
so that he appears sadly empty and pretentious 
when weighed in the balance with his greater 
and soberer contemporaries. 

Although the South Kensington Museum has 
long contained a number of full-size oasts from 
Alfred Stevens’s most important works—includ¬ 
ing portions of the Wellington Monument, and 
the fine cbimney-pieoe at Dorohester House— 
it is doubtful whether the variety and soope of 
bis splendid talent have ever been made manifest 
to the general public as they are by the collec¬ 
tion of sketch-models, casts, paintings, draw¬ 
ings, and designs coming under the head of 
industrial art, temporarily brought together in 
the water-colour room at Burlington House. 
We must gb back to the Italian Renaissance, or 
to Jean Cousin as the typical representative of 
its development in France.in order to find an 
artist as variously gifted as Stevens, whether as 
a sculptor, a designer in the noblest and 
vastest field of decorative art, or an inventor 
and adapter in that branch of pure decoration 
appropriated to industrial purposes, which 
most modem masters have too hastily assumed 
to be beneath their notice; though in it a 
Perugino, a Pintoriocbio, a Raphael, a 
Holbein, showed themselves supreme. And 
yet, so great is just now the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing in favour of a too-much-neglected glory of 
modem England, that we have to beware lest 
we overestimate the actual produots of this 
noble art of Stevens, fine and genuine as these 
undoubtedly are. He had penetrated himself 
to an extraordinary degree with the essence as 
well as the form of Michelangelo and Raphael; 
and perhaps no other modem artist, dominated 
to the same extent by these vast person¬ 
alities, succeeded better in avoiding mere 
slavish plagiarism of artistic motives than he 
did. Yet one cannot rid oneself of the idea 
that his art never reached that ultimate process 
of development, in which, while continuing to 
derive nourishment from the great examples of 
the past, it might have shaken itself free of 
all trammels, and have expressed itself in a 
fashion more personal and more in consonance 
with the time to which it belonged. Still finer 
than the Wellington Monument—of which the 
oomplete sketch-model, crowned by theprojected 
but unexecuted equestrian statue, ishere—would 
have been the 1 ‘ Monument to commemorate 
the Exhibition of 1851,” in which, apart from 
the happily-imagined sculptural elements, there 
is apparent a nicer balance of the architectural 
parts. In the Wellington Monument, it must 
be owned that the Mic angclesque groups in 
the round which adorn the sides project 
awkwardly, and mar the unity of the 
composition; while the equestrian statue, 
suggested though it be by Donatello’s 
“ Gattamelata ” at Padua, is clumsy and, as 
here shown, unsuccessful. One of the finest 
pieces of pure deooration in the collection is the 
design for the embellishment of the reading- 
room at the British Museum, in which are, 
however, to be discovered reminisoences not 
only of the Sixtine Chapel, but of Raphael’s 
“Sibyls’ at S. Maria della Paoe. Nothing 
here is more remarkable than the long series of 
red-chalk drawings f#om the nude, in which is 
displayed, if not infallible aocuraoy of draught¬ 
smanship, yet a rare nobility and consistency of 
style, with an ever-haunting recollection of the 
two great guiding stars of Stevens’s firmament. 
In the department of industrial art, the designs 
exhibited are of varying merit; but tho best of 
them—especially some designs for chimney- 
pieces, and for bronze candlesticks supported 
by putti — are in the finest style of the 
cinquteento. Not the least remarkable examples 
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of the artist’s soope and variety, as of his true 
comprehension of the methods as well as the 
aims of the Renaissance, are the brilliant and 
luminous copies, on a small scale, after some 
masterpieces of Titian, including the “ As- 
sunta, the “ Presentation of the Virgin,” and 
the “ Venus of the Tribune.” 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MUTILATION OF MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 

Near Rodah (Asstat): January >1, t890. 

No doubt you have heard that, almost 
at the same time when so much attention was 
being paid to the priceless antiquities of the 
Bulnq Museum in the transfer to Gizeh, some 
fiend has been secretly destroying some of the 
most interesting monuments of middle Egypt. 

We heard in Cairo about six weeks ago that 
no less than twenty-one name-ovals of the 
kings on the walls of the tombs of AmeDi and 
Khnum Hotep had been ruthlessly cut out of 
the inscriptions, and no doubt sold to some 
museum agent in Europe or America. 

To-day, on my annual trip up the Nile to 
inspect the irrigation works, I passed Beni 
Hassan without visiting the tombs, and went 
on to Der el-Barsha, where on a length of some 
six kilometres there exists a set of rock-cut 
tombs with inscriptions and paintings of the 
Vlth, Xllth, XHIth, and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Among them is the celebrated 
tomb of the Colossus on a Sledge — 
one of the few well-preserved fresco- 
paintings of the Xllth Dynasty which 
really shows us how the Egyptians moved these 
great statues. Last year the Colossus was 
intact; and the tomb, though ruined in its 
southern wall, had many fine examples of 
cattle, and on the outer wall delicately 
executed reliefs of ostriches and other birds. I 
regret to say that the spoiler has visited this 
and out away three quarters of the vertical- 
lined inscriptions. He has also destroyed the 
face of the Colossus and the head of the slave- 
driver on its knee. He has cut away all the 
Usartasen name-ovals, save one whichis grooved 
all round with an irregular gash, four to six 
inches wide. He has also cut out several of 
the fine bulls in the bottom line ; and not con¬ 
tent with this, he has hacked to pieces the left 
wall of a little tomb, apparently by its style 
of the XIHth Dynasty. Here his efforts have 
not been crowned with a commercial success, 
for the inscription is mauled and haoked to 
bits, and beyond a few hieroglyphic signs he 
cannot have got much of marketable value. 
He has also destroyed, in a roughly hacked cut, 
two-thirds of the interesting dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions of Thothmes III. in the large oave on the 
north side of the ravine. I had not time to 
look at the Vlth Dynasty caves. 

It is evident from the objects selected for 
removal that the spoiler is directed by some 
European agent; and I write this to put 
Egyptologists on the alert, so that if the face 
of the Colossus or the stolen cartouches are 
found in any European or Amerioan Museum, 
you may hold its curator up to the exeoration 
of the scientific world. This Colossus face 
was evidently a portrait of a nobleman of the 
Xllth Dynasty, and was very valuable from a 
racial-type point of view. Sir Qardiner 
Wilkinson figures it in his book; but his 
rendering of the faoe was not correot, as the 
type was more negroid than the delioate 
features of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He has given 
it the conventional XVIItth-XIXth Dynasty 
face, so well-known at Quruah, &c. The 
Colossus fresco is mentioned on page 415 of 
Murray’s Handbook for Egypt (edition 1880). 

This regrettable loss shows more clearly the 
necessity for a society for the preservation of 
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these out-of-the-way but instructive remains; 
as the present Egyptian Museum Committee, 
while wrangling over the propriety of letting 
European societies dig in the ancient mounds, 
allows these unique objects to be at the mercy 
of the museum thief in the present ins tanoe, 
or, as at Assiut, at the mercy of a stone con¬ 
tractor. Two years ago these quarry men 
began blasting just over the large cartouche 
of Seti II. on the Maufalut rooks, when they 
had two miles of other rooks to blast. I got 
the Assiut polioe to interfere. 

J. C. Ross (Lieut.-CoL), 

Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We learn from the Oxford Magazine that the 
British School at Athens, under the directorship 
of Mr. Ernest Gardner, has opened its season 
with nine students, of whom four are Oxford 
men. Messrs. Tubbs and Munro have begun 
trenching on the site of Salamis in Cyprus; but 
the difficulty of securing a site for excavation 
in Greece has not yet been settled. The French 
have raised a prior daim to Troezen; and it is 
probable that Megalopolis will be selected. 

Two courses on sculpture, of three lectures 
eaoh, will be given shortly at the Royal 
Academy by Mr. A. S. Murray, keeper of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities at the British 
Museum, and Prof. J. H. Middleton, of Cam¬ 
bridge. Mr. Murray’s subject is “ Sculpture 
in Greek Temples,” and his course will begin 
on Monday, February 17; Prof. Middleton’s 
subject is “Florentine Soulpture in the Four¬ 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” commencing 
on Friday, February 28. 

Me. Talfourd Ely— who has lately been 
lecturing at University College on behalf of 
Prof. R. Stuart Poole—has obtained permission 
to give a series of five demonstrations at the 
British Museum, to be entitled “ Oatlines of 
Greek Art.” He proposes to deal with the 
whole subject, from the early art of the islands 
and Mykenae down to the late bronzes and 
terra-cottas. The first demonstration will be 
on Wednesday, February 25, at 3 p.m. Tickets 
may bs obtained from Mr. Ely, 73 Parliament 
Hill Road, Hampstead. 

Mbs. Tirabd will give two courses of 
lectures to ladies in the British Museum duriug 
Lent, the subjects being, “Life in Ancient 
Egypt,” and “Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 
Each lecture will be illustrated with diagrams, 
and afterwards by a visit to the Egyptian 
Galleries, in order to examine the antiquities 
referred to. Part of the prooeeds will, as usual, 
be given to the Egypt Exploration Fund, of 
which Mrs. Tirard is the local hon. Sec, for 
West Loudon. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Monday next, 
February 10, a large collection of engravings of 
portraits, formed by Mr. J. M. Mackenzie, of 
Edinburgh, to illustrate the life of Nell Gwyn. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Mackenzie’s 
magnificent library of books connected with 
the stage was dispersed at the same rooms last 
year. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. have 
now on view, at the Goupil Gallery in New 
Bond Street, what is considered by many 
to be Troyon’s masterpiece, “LaVallde de la 
Toucques.” 

It appears from a letter in the Nation of 
January Id that the appeal for subscriptions to 
enable the Amerioan School at Athens to 
excavate at Delphi has up to the present met 
with a very inadequate response. Home of the 
colleges have guaranteed funds sooording to 
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their means; but no wealthy individual has 
come forward. The total amount of money 
required to buy out the occupants of the 
village of Castri is 75,000 dollars (£15,000). 
The Greek government, however, has extended 
the time for which the offer remains open until 
June, 1890. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Triibner) consists mainly 
of papers contributed by members of the 
American School at Athens. Messrs. W. J. 
McMurtry and Mr. M. L. Earle report on the 
excavation of the theatre at Sikyon ; while the 
latter also describes the most interesting find— 
a statue broken off below the middle, probably 
of the third century bc., representing the 
youthful Dionysos. These papers are illustrated 
with four plates. Mr. Carl D. Buck, in con¬ 
tinuation of former papers, deals elaborately 
with the inscriptions found at the Attic deme 
of Ikaria; and Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jun., 
describes (with plate) an early rock-out ohurch 
at Sutri, in Etruria. We would also draw 
attention to an interesting letter from Dr. 
Dorpfeld, refuting certain statements of Mr. 
W. J. Stillman about Tiryns and Mykenae. 

British Landscape and Coast Scenery. By E. 
Duncan. Marine Painting. By E. Duncan. 
Flower Painting for Beginners. By Ethel Nisbet. 
(Blackie.) These are three more of the “ Vere 
Foster” series, and are all very good in their 
different ways. Miss Nisbet’s flowers are 
beautifully drawn, and the ohromo-lithographs 
reproduce the drawings in a manner which 
explains their execution as perfectly as pos¬ 
sible. A beginner who is able to copy these 
examples with success will be well grounded 
in the use of brushes and colours. The titles 
of the other books are a little misleading. The 
late excellent water-colour painter whose name 
they bear appears to have made the drawings 
reproduced in oolour, and some of the sketches; 
but the letterpress is by “ an eminent teaoher.” 
There is, however, no fault to be found with 
the descriptions of Duncan’s drawings; and the 
practical instructions for copying them are very 
clear, and teach a sound method. In addi¬ 
tion to the drawings by Dunoan both books 
contain a number of tolerable reproductions of 
plates from the Liber Studiorum and the 
etchings for them, accompanied by the descrip¬ 
tions of Mr. Stopford Brooke; so that there is 
plenty of interest and variety in the illustra¬ 
tions, and the books are not without attractions 
of a literary character. 


THE STAGE. 

THE NEW START AT THE AVENUE. 

Mb. Georoe Alexander’s more or less tempor¬ 
ary management of the Avenue Theatre began 
last Saturday night with the performance of 
two pieces, both of which are more than fair 
examples of the different types to which they 
belong. The “ curtain raiser ”—to give, with 
every possible apology for doing so, the often 
ridiculous current name to adrsmatic piece which 
does not happen to be in two or three acts—the 
“curtain raiser” is the work of Mr. F. W. 
Broughton, the best known and most accepted 
writer of our shortest plays. And though 
" Fool’s Mate,” in so far as its plot turns upon 
the successful wiliness of one of tender years— 
a mere child in fact, impersonated by Miss 
Grace Murielle—creates a barrier to ready 
acceptability which only skill of treatment 
can overcome, it reoeives, we are bound to say, 
that skill of treatment at the hands of author 
and of actors alike. Mr. Broughton’s old- 
world dialogue—for the action of “ Fool’s 
Mate ” is laid in a bygone time—is ingenious in 
its necessary artifioiality, and his conception of 


character is telling. Besides the young lady 
whose name we have already mentioned, there 
are engaged in the performance Mr. Nutoombe 
Gould, Mr. Fred Terry, and Miss Mary 
Kingsley. The costumes have been carefully 
studied—the “interior” is picturesque and 
sufficiently rich. Clearly, “ Fool’s Mate ” has 
not been put upon the stage for a few nights 
only, or with a trace of the indifferenoe with 
whiob the “ curtain raiser ” is apt to inspire the 
purely commercial manager. 

And Mr. Broughton’s quaint and skilful 
little piece is followed by an elongated farce, 
exactly such as Mr. Charles Wyndham, only 
three or four years ago, would have been 
delighted to produce, and was indeed wont to 
produce, at the Criterion. We do not use the 
word “elongated” with any intention of dis¬ 
praise. “Dr. Bill” is longish, but not 
longer than it may rightly be; only, in 
the older days of the theatre, suoh a motive 
as it supplies was wont to be exhausted with¬ 
in the limits of a single act. Mr. Hamilton 
Aid6 is to be congratulated on the dexterity 
and sucoess of his adaptation from the French. 
The immediate anoestor of “ Dr. Bill"—so to 
put it—is “Le Docteur Jo-Jo,” of MM. 
Carrd and Kaymond Deslandes, produced at 
Cluny two or three years ago ; but it is to an 
earlier work by a Bohemian classio — M. 
Labiche—that farcical oomedy, or elongated 
farce, like " Dr. Bill," is almost bound to be 
indebted. The practitioner of medicine who 
gives his name to the play is one who has 
turned with some rapidity from a genteely ap¬ 
preciative bachelor to an uxorious married man. 
He asks now from life nothing but inglorious 
ease and oonjugal affection. But his father-in- 
law—like the father of Frou-frou as he was 
represented by M. Bavel — is unwilling 
to acquiesce in suoh a failure of energy. At 
all events, he will urge the medical man into 
renewed publicity and 'professional practice; 
and in such practice and in such publicity the 
doctor is brought into most compromising con¬ 
tact with various ladies whom of old he had not 
hesitated to visit. The untoward accident is 
followed by misapprehension, the misappre¬ 
hension by untoward accident. All is con¬ 
fusion. What with one person’s fiery jealousy, 
and another’s officious meddling, and another’s 
blameless but impulsive error, nobody is quite 
sure of the position of anybody else. And, 
with regard to the apartment of the dootor, 
everyone is where he should not be, and with 
the particular person with whom he most of all 
ought not to be; until at last the curtain 
falls on a general illumination of the position 
of things, and serenity succeeds to storm. 

There are but few actually dull moments in 
the piece; none at all in the noisy seoond act. 
And the piece is played with skill, and, on the 
whole, with dash. We are already behind¬ 
hand with the obvious but yet necessary 
criticism on Mr. Fred Terry’s medical man—he 
wants the full air of comic apprehension which 
Mr. Wyndham was wont to import into his 
renderingof such scenes as many of those through 
whioh Dr. Bill passes. And he wants, too, it 
may be, a very complete identification of 
himself with the serious side of the character, if 
really serious side it can be said to have. But, 
for all that, Mr. Fred Terry is bright and 
generally acceptable. Miss Fanny Brough and 
Miss Marie Linden play their parts like artists 
to the manner born—or, rather, like artists 
who have learnt their work to the full. Miss 
Elizabeth Bobus acts with the discretion, 
tact, and grace which the London playgoer is 
now recognising as among her possessions. 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq. Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
and Mr. Benjamin Webster—one of these 
gentlemen the father-in-law, and the other a 
“masher ” of an entertaining type—bear their 
part creditably in the production. Mr. George 


Alexander himself—admirable actor as he is— 
need be in no great hurry to appear on his own 
boards. He has plaoed on them a oouple of 
pieces whioh have the elements of attractive¬ 
ness, and has got together a company quite 
fitted, as a whole, for their work. 

F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mbs. Langtry’s sudden illness has caused 
the postponement of her revival of “ As Ton 
Like It” at the St. James's; and, for the 
moment at least, this theatre remains closed. 

A revival of “ Our Boys ”—with Mr. David 
James, of course, in the character he created— 
will almost immediately take the place of 
“ Cyril's Suocess ” at the Criterion. 

Miss Agnes Huntington— who, since her 
first appearance at the Lyric Theatre, had been 
a chief attraction there—has suddenly seceded 
from the theatre: the reason, it is now 
announced, being that her part in “ Marjorie ’’ 
was not only ill-suited to her voice, but was an 
actual strain upon it. 

Mb. Frederick Harrison— in whom, 
especially in eighteenth-century parts, we had 
ventured to recognise an aotor of much 
promise—has been appointed “ business- 
manager ” to Mr. Tree at the Haymarket. He 
will certainly be in his right place in front of 
the curtain; but there are likewise some right 
plaoes for him on the other side of it, and we 
hope he will not permanently abandon them. 

Mary 0. Bowsell has herself dramatised 
her novel, The Red House; and the play, in 
three acts, will be produced at a matinee in 
London shortly after Easter. 


MUSIO. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

THE programme of last Saturday’s Popular 
Concert included Mendelssohn’s Quintet for 
strings in B flat (op. 87). Mdme. Neruda's 
playing in the remarkable Adagio oould 
scarcely be surpassed for finish and feeling. 
The whole work was admirably rendered. Mf. 
Franz Bummel was the pianist, and he gave 
Beethoven’s Sonata in 0 (op. 53)—of all his 
Sonatas, the one which has been most frequently 
performed at these concerts. Mr. Bummel has 
excellent technique, but his reading of the 
work left much to desire. His reception was 
not an enthusiastic one. Miss Liza Lehmann 
pleased greatly in an old Irish melody arranged 
by Dr. Stanford, and in a quaint old English 
song. 

On the the following Monday evening Mr. 
Bummel was again the pianist. He played 
Sohubert’s Impromptu in A fiat (op. 90, no. 4) 
with somewhat exaggerated expression, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat in a neat 
manner, and Mendelssohn’s Bondo Oapriocioso 
with suoh brio as to secure for himself an 
encore, for which he selected Chopin’s Berceuse. 
He also took part in Schumann’s D minor Trio. 
Miss Christine Neilson, with a well-trained 
mezzo soprano voice, made a favourable debut 
in songs by Brahms and Bubinstein. 

Mr. W. Ashton Ellis will give a lecture 
on behalf of the Wagner Society at Trinity 
College, Mandeville Place, on Wednesday next, 
February 12, at 8.30 p.m. His subject is 
“Wagner’s Letters to TMig, Fischer, and 
Heine.” 
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THEATRES. 


A 


DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. * 8. Gatti, Bole Proprietor! and Mani«era. 

Etwt Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAP BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Meters. Marini, Beveridge, Shine, Riga old, Abing¬ 
don. Balfour, Wilfred, Ronell, Bait, Ac.; Mesdames A. hamj, M. Rorke, 
I. Jamee, C. Elliot, and Clara Jeoka. 

Preoeded, at 7.15, by POLLY’S VENTURE. 

^ V E N U E THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, FOOL’S MATE. 

At 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrn. Frederick Terry, Nntoombe Gould, Benjamin Web*tor, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdames Robins, Cerlotta Ledercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Graolo Mur lei le, Laura Gravea, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


c 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 

Msesrs. Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Boucloonlt, E. Dagnail, 
Wiliams, Beams, and C. H. Haw trey; Meedamee Roeo Baker, Goldney, 
Robertson, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Logg, Bouciosnlt, Ac.; Mias Rickards, Ac. 


C OURT THEATRE. 

Proprietors, Mrs. JOB* WOOD and Mr. AXTHUR Chudliigh. 

Every Evening, at 9, AUNT JACK. 

!, at R15, by TO THE RESCUE. 


D rury lane theatre. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS Harris. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.15, 

JACK AND THE BEAN8TALK. 


G 


AIETY THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8, 

BUY BLAB AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Messrs. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
Pirreo, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Yeraer, Blanobe Maasey, and 
Lstty Idnd. 

G lobe theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. Brvso*. 

Every Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays exoepted, Shakespeare’s 
Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT8 DREAM. 

MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and 
~ ' ~ “ “ "'No fees. 

_ 4 Sbakee- 

_ _ ._THURSDAY 

AFTERNOONS, FKB. 13 and », at 1.30.—GLOBE THEATRE. 

AYMARZET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bksrbohm-Tkrr. 

Every evening, at 8AO, A MAN’S SHADOW. 

M essrs. Tree, Fernandes, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Har¬ 
greaves, Tapping, Gurney, and Harwood ; Meedamee Tree, Minnie Terry, 
Moneys, and Julia NeUsou. 

Preoeded, at 7.45, by GOOD FOR NOTHING, 

Mies Norreys. 


H 


ftPERA CfOMIQUB THEATRE. 

V/ Lessee, Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 

Manager, Mr. H. OlTTPs LONSDALE. 

Every Evening, at 8, a Comedy Drama, In four acts, entitled 
A NOBLE BROTHER. 

FEBRUARY 17, LES CLOCHES DB CORNSVILLB. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

JL Sole losses and Manager, Mr. HORAC* Sxdgrr. 

Every Evening, mi 8.80, MARJORIE. 

Meaen. C. Haydes Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale. 
Hendon, and H. Monkhouse ; Meedamee Pbyllia Broughton, Amadl, and 
Cemllle D’Arvflle. 

Preoeded, at 7.45, by JOHN SMITH. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE 

Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Bsroes, Robert Pateman. Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, E. W. Gerdlner, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Daliiell, E. 
Mayeur, E. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, Ac.; Mesdames Bella Pateman, 
Fanny Brough, — Hontly, Sea. 


gTRAND THEATRE. 

Every Ever Ing, at 8.40, the fhnnleet farcical comedy In London, 

OUR FLAT. 

Preceded, at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


there is 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

"V-A.IT HOUTEN’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHE8T POSSIBLE DEGREE 
All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 


ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Timet says: " Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradloato, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The raediolne he prescribe# doee not lower, but builds up and tonee the 
system.” Book (1*8 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction In drst week is 31b.), poet free. 
Eight Stamp*. 

F. C. RUSSELL Woburn House, 

8tore*etreet, Bedfbrd-square, London, W.C. 

DHfflNIX FIRE OFFICE. 

-1- 19. LOMBARD 8TREET. E.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 

Established 1781. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 

LOSSES PAIS OVER AIT,000,000. 

Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
TTTRAAT irritation, induoing cough, and 

inAUAl affecting the voice. For these 

symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 
Tp PTITIJ rpirtM CEHINE JUJUBES. In contact 
UUUlallUfil with the glands at the moment 
they arc excited by the act of suck- 
AMD ing, the Glyoerine in these agree¬ 

able confections beoomes actively 
rtATTUtr healing. In boxes, 7jd. : tins, 

UUUtrrl. is. lid ; laheUed "JAMES EPPS 

Sc GO., Homoeopathic Chemists.” 

ESTABLISHED Ittl. 

R 1 R K B E~C K BANK 

Southampton-buildings, Chaueery las a. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repays JU on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealcalaled on 
the minimum monthly > alsnoot, when Lot drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Us Customers, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Vaiuaoles; the soil set ice ot Bills 
sfExohange, Dividends, and Coupons: and the purchase and saleofStoeks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Note# leaned. 

THE BIBKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post-free, 01 
at pHeat on. Fka*ou RATXXBCXOrr, Manager. 

GOLD 3? B ZNT 3 

WITH DIAMOHD POINT. 

ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, 

37, Ohanceby Lamb, London. 

FURNISH yourHOU8E8 or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

O* 

■ ORDER'S HIRE SYSTEM 

The original best, end most liberal. Suits all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from tho Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 

Cash prices. No extra ekarge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDHB, 

148,149,150, Totteoham-oourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 

To H.R.H. the FRINGE of WALES. 

II EM ft RV A. LOISETTE’S 

III C ITI U it 1 ■ SYSTEM.— u I was im- 

pressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
Memory whioh your Lectures in Cambridge opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., *90). ** Physiological, scientific.” — Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, ’83). “ We again recommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan.. ’89). 1 “ Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 

Dr. Buckley. “Excellent travelling companion.” — 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N. — Aiply 87, New*»Oxford 
street, London. 

gRAND * CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUP8. PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

POTTED MEATS AYORK&GAME PIES. 

J£SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

Books produced at a fixed price for 
Printing, Paper, and Pending, and Terms arranged 
for Publishing .■ 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 

11, FUBNJVAL Btkbkt, Holbobn, and 37, Chahcbbt 
I iiini, London. 

’J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

gPECIALTIES tor INVALID8. 

CAUTION—BEWARE ot IMITATIONS. 

SO LB ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


UAUDETIILE THEATRE. 

V Bole Leeeee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS Thorne. 

Every Evening, at 8, TBS SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs. Fred Thome, Thai berg, Cyril Maude, Frank Gill more, J. 8. 
Blythe, F. Grove, Oewald Yorke, C. H»rjury, Wheatman, J. Horton, 
Leigh, and John Maclean ; Meedamee Mary Collette, Cor nile Owen, L 
Beyer, Hanbhry, and Winifred Emery. 


J^IAGABA_IN LONDON. 

Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Phillp- 
poteanx. Pleasant lounge, music, American sweetmeat store. Refresh¬ 
ments by Bcgulnot. Electric light. Building oooled throughout. 
Admission la. 10 to 10.—York-e treat. Westminster (St James's-park 
fetation). Seoond year. Hearty one million viaiton. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir G. A. Cameron — “ I have never 

President lioyal College of tihSted COCOa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I llK6 SO 

weU.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY 8c SONS. 
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MESSRS. BELL & SONS’ LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Ready at Mudie’s and all Libraries, lyola., demy 8vo, B9a.-NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

THE EARLY DIARY of FRANCES BURNEY, 1768-1778. With a Selection 

from her Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Bisters, Sub an and Charlottb Bubnby. Edited by ANNIE RUNS ELLIS. 

“Mrs. Ellis, who has prod,iced the best recent editions of ‘Erelina’ and 'Cecilia,' has expended no small amount of labour on the production of Fanny Burney's ‘Early Diary,’which 
is now printed for the first time. That it should have been so long retained in manuscript is surprising, for it almost viea In Interest with the well-known diary that begins with the date 
at which these earlier pages end. It is a work deserving all the care Mrs. Ellis has bestowed on it."— Athenaeum. 

“ Here for the first time are given to the world the early diaries of one of the most amiable and delightful creatures that ever lived. Mrs. Ellis assures us—and we can well believe 
her—that the labour of deciphering the manuscript and preparing it for the press has been by no means a light one. Not content with that, she gives a wall-written preface. In which aha 
describes the characters who meet us most frequently In the diaries; and she has added, moreover, copious notes which must have cost her a world of trouble. We have rarely come 
acroea ao sparkling, bo fascinating, and yet so relevant a commentary."—.Scots Observer. 

BY FRANCES BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY). 

EVELINA. With an Introduction and Notes by A R. Ellis. I CECILIA. With an Introduction and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 

8e. 6d. [ Bohn'. Novelist s' Library. I 2 volt., 8s. 6d. each. [Bohn's Novelist s’ Library . 


A FOURTH EDITION OF 

HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. By 

Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Fcap. 8vo, Oa. 

THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston’s Trans- 

lation, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Col. Sir U. W. WILSON, K C.B. Vols. I., II., ana III., 
containing the Life of Josephus and the Antiquities of the Jews, each 3s. 6d. 

[BohnsStandard Library. 

“Now that Jrtrphu* haa boon to accuracy EnglUhed by Mr.Shillelo, there ft no rcuan why ordinary students 
should not make acquaintance with the meat Intrreating period in the history of an interfiling people." 

SL James') Octette. 

BJORNSON’S ARNE and the FISHER LASSIE. Trans¬ 

lated from the Norse by W. H. LOW, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Bohn's Novelists' Library. 

“Their charm and freah a'mplicitf hare no para'lel in modern Action."— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Wafer Low's work as tranalator deaerrea a apeclal word of commendation. Hit English ia easy, 
natural, and well chosen, and be showa plenty of spirit in tba dramatic toeuca.”— St. Jam's') ffattUs. 

THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL Translated from 

the Text of M. AUGUSTE MOLINIER by f. BEGAN PAUL. 3s. 6d. 

[Bohn’s Standard Library. 


NEW' BOOK BY MR. GIFFEN.-Iu 1 vol., demy 8vo, 7s. €<L 

THE GROWTH of CAPITAL. By Robert Giffien, LL.D., 

Author of “ Essays in Finance,” “Stock Exchange Securities," &c. 

Ready at Mudie's and all Libraries. 

THE CROWN PRINCE and the GERMAN IMPERIAL 

CROWN. Personal Recollections of the late Emperor Frederick. By GUSTAV 
FREYTAG, Author of “Debit and Credit," Ac. Translated from the Seventh German 
Edition by GEORGE DUNCAN, M. A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

NEW EDITION REVISED, 3a. «d. 

WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. A 

History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEORGE HOOPER, Author of “ Wellington," 
“ The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte," “ The Campaign of Sedan,' Ac. 
With Maps and Plans. [RoAn's Standard Library. 

**An able monograph on Waterloo ."—A themaeum. 

M One of the moat tuoces«ful vo'nmra in Bohn’a Standard Library."— Army and Navy QaseUs. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Literary Biography. By 

KARL ELZE, Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

** Thoroughly sound aud pleaaantly road*hie."— Spectator. 

“We confidently recommend It to Shakeep arlan atudenta."— Athenaeum. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) WORKS, e vols. 

3a. 6d. each. [2?oAn’« Siandard Library. 

Vol. l. Friend. A Series of Essays on Morals, Polities, 

and Religion. Portrait. 

Vol. i. Aids to Reflection. Confeaslons ot an In- 

qnlring Hplrlt; and Lunya on Faith and the Con mon Prayer-Book. 
New Edition, Kcvlacd. 

Vo). 8. Table-Talk and Omslana. By T. Ashe, B A. 
Vol. 4 Lectures on Shakspere and other Poeti. 

Edit'd l,r T. ASHE, B.A. 

Containing the Lcotorea taken down In 1811-12 by J. P. Collie', and thcaa 
delivered at Briatol In 1813. 

VoL 6. Biogrephla Llterarla; or. Blographloal 

Bk etc boa of my Literary Life and fpinion* ; with Two Lay Sermona. 

Vol. e. Miscellanies. Msthetlo and literary; to 

which la addtMl The THEORY of LIFE. Collected and Arranged by 
T. ABHE, B.A. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols. 8a. 6d. 

each. Moat complete Edition published. [Bohn's Standard Library. 

VoL i. Essays, Lectures, and Poems 

Vol. 9. English Traits, Nature, and Conduct of Life. 

Vol. 3. Society and Sclltude. Letters and Social 

Alme, Miscellaneous Papers (hitherto uncollected), May-Day, &c. 

HAZLITT’S (W) WORKS. 7 vols. 

3s. 6d. each. [ Bohn’s Standard Lilrary. 

Vol. l. Tahle-Talk. 

Vo). 2 . The Literature of the Age of Elisabeth and 

Charactsrsof Bhakeapoare'a Plata. 

Vo), s. English Poets and Eng)leh Comte Writers. 
Vol. 4. The Plain Speaker. Opinions on Books, Mon, 

and Things. 

Vol 6. Bound Table. Conversations of James 

borlhoote, K.A. ; Cbnrocterlst'cj. 

Vo), s. Sketches and Essays, and Wlnterslow. 

Vol. r. Spirit of tne Age; or, Contemporary Portraits. 

New Edition, by W. CAHEW HAZlITT. 


C. S- CALVERLEY’3 WORKS. 

Uniform Edition, in 4 vols., crown 8ro. 

Vol. I LITEBABY REMAINS. With 

Portrait and Memoir. Edited by WALTER J. 8ENDALL. Second 
Edit km. 10a. fid. 

Vol. II. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES- 

New Edition. 7*. 6d. 

Vol. III. TRANSLATIONS into 

ENGLISH and LATIN, with Additional Piece. Third Edition, 
Revised. 7a. Cd. 

Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS. Translated into 

English Verse. Second Edition, Revised. 7a. 6d. 


FLY-LEAVES. Original Bdition. 

Fcap. 8vo, Sixteenth Thousand, 3a. 6d. 

VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Origi- 

nal Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Twelfth Edition. 6s. 


Complete Edition, poatSvo, cloth, gilt edges, 8a. Od. 

LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 

ANNE PROCTER. Wllh an I.lralucllon by III. l.ta CHARLES 
DICKENS. And Portrait Ktched by C. O. Murray, from a Painting by 
E. Gsgglottl Richards. Fourteen'h Thousand. 

" Here la a book of real verse, which, as a gift-book to all the true and 
tender-hearted, cannot be excoeded.”— Athenaeum. 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 8. W. 

hINGKK. With a Life by W. W. LLOYD. Uniform with the AldJne 
Edition of the Poets. 10 vols. 2*. Od. each ; in balf-morocco, 5a. 

• “The Aldine Edition of Shakespeare Is of a email octavo slae, convenient 
for carrying about, and la printed In good clear type. There is a biography 
Of Shakespeare, Introductions to each of the plays, and a scries of fool- 
notes, which are brief, practical, and to the point, and sufficient !o number 
without becoming-, as Is the case with moat notos, an Irritating distraction 
to the read- r.’’— Saturday Review. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS on the FLAYS. 

By W. W. LLOYD. Uniform with the above, la. 8d. ; In balf- 
morocco, 6*. 

“Mr. Lloyd’s essays on the Plays of Shakespeare aro of the highest 
repute."— Academy. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 

from Lho Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German 

Empire, l.D. 1463.1871. By the late Dr. T. H. DYER. A New Edition. 

6 vol*. £2 12a. fid. 

This work, which hts boen for some time out of print, has been revised 
ibrooghont for this Edition, with the introduction of freah matter, 
and tho addition of new chapters, bringing the history down to the 
year 1871. 


A HI8TOBY of the INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., 
LLD. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Author. With 
indrx. 2 vols., 6a. each. 

Social advancement Is as completely under the control of natural law aa 
la bodily growth. The Ufa of ao individual la a miniature of tba Ilfs of a 
nation. To demonstrate and Illustrate these two proposition! Is the special 
object of this work. 


ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. By the late Rev. W. DENTON, M.A„ Worcester College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12*. 

" Versatile as Mr. Denton’s publications proved him to be daring bis 
Hfetimo, wo should hardly have expected him to mako a posthumous 
reputation as an English historian. Yot hie work on * England in the 
Fifteenth Century,’ by its wide erudition and sober good sense, not to apeak 
of lla vigour and pktareaqneueaa as a literary production, show* that he 
possessed and bad cultivated the capacity to wrlto the history of a difficult 
tlras In some of ita most important aspect.”— Atkcnaenm. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON, with 

tbe TOUR In the HEBRIDES and J0UK60N1ANA. Now Edition, 
with Notea and Appendices, By the Rev. A. NAPIER, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Uolkham, Editor of the Cambridge Kdltlow 
of the “Theological Works of Barrow." With Frontispieoe to each 
vol. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. ( Bohn's Standard Library. 

“ A model of good editing.’'— Acidsmy. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN GOINS, Republican aud Imperial Commenced 

bv the late BETH W. STEVENSON, F.S.A., Revised in part by 0. ROACH SMITH, F 8.A., and completed by F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8., Members of tho 
Numismatic Society of London. Illustrated by upwards of 700 Engravings on Wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.8. A. 1 vol., 8vo, £* 2s. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob Grimm. Translated from the Fourth 

Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by JAMES STEPHEN ST ALL Y BRASS. Demy 8vo, 4 vols., £3 8s.; or separately, Vols. L-III., 16s. each. 

„ Tllo i . . . . . . .. . \ ol ‘ IV.. containing Additional Notes and References, and completing the Work. 18 s. 

illtr0(luc ^ 011 h) llie studies of mythology and folklore. A handbook for travellers abroad and observers at home.”- Mr. F. York Powell, in tlic Academy . 

These three volumes are a store of curious learning.”— Spectator. “ This volume is a wonderful compilation, and abounds in erudition."- Western Antiquary.. 

in a volume so thickly built up of facts, it is hardly possible to say where we have derived the most instruction, as every page has been valuable to us.” 

_ In a Review on Vol. 1V., Notes and Queries 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS L1EVEN aid EARL GREY. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 80s. 

The LETTERS of MADAME duNOYER 

daring the REIGN of LOUIS the FOURTEENTH. 
Now first Translated from the Original by 
FLORENCE L4.YARD. In 2 vote., demy 8vo, 
with Notes and Portraits, M's. [Next week. 

THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JAOKSON, 
Author of “ Old Palis," &c. In 2 vote, large crown 
8vo, with portraits, tie. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

0HARLE8 EDWARDES, Author of "Letters 
from Crete.” In demy 8vo, l«s. 
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Mammalia. By FREDERICK COURTENEY 
SELOUS. With Nineteen Full-page Illustratioi 
by J. Smit. E. Wbymper, and Miss A. B. Belou 
New and Cheaper Edition, just ready. In 1 vol 
8vo, IBs. 
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I. A L A S ! By Rhoda Broughton, 
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By E. WEltNEB, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. By Henry 

EBROLL, Author of "The Academician,” Ac. 
In 3 vote, crown 8vo. [AVj t irw it. 
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STRANGE GODS. By Constance 

COTTERELL. In 3 vote., crown 8vo. 


By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 

Author of " Young Mlstley,” *o. In 8 vote., crown 
8vo. _ 

ALSO, NOW READY. 

A New Edition, in l vol., crown 8vo, scarlet 
cloth, 8s. 8d. 

PARKWATER. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Formiog the seth Volume of the New Serial Issue 
of Mrs. Wood's Novels now in course of publication. 
A new volume appears at monthly intervals. 


Riqhaxd Bra run A Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIST. 


Vol. I. (A—CONO) now ready. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 

An Encyclopaedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. 

Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D , LL D. 

(Yale University). 

PBOFUSKLT AMD ARTISTICALLY ILLUBTBATID. 

Cloth gilt, snlnkled edges, £2 2s ; half-morocco, 
doth sides, marbled edges £2 16s. 

Alio in 24 Monthly Parts, pries 10s. 6d. each. 

The Standard (Leader).—"This new lexicon of the 
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complete and comprehensive that has ever been 

attempted.Besides the etymology, the meaning, and 

the use of each particular word, it gives in a oondensed 
form such explanatory matter as would be required by 
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easily and rapidly take in the meaning of the text.. 

Such assistance to the understanding of the letterpress 

is invaluable.It devotes a great deal of Its space alike 

to terms which are usually considered obsolete, and to 

the more .important technioal and looal words.The 
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New York: THE CENTURY COMPANY. 


Ready next week, 1 vol., demy 8vo, doth, l«s. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS 
IN THE EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. 

By the Countess E. MARTINENGO OESARE8CO. 
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CONSTASca d'Azeglio. Uoo Bassi, Dahibl Mamin. Thh 
Oaibous, Luiot Sbtthkbbini, Ths Pobrios, and many 
others. 


Crown Bvo, doth, 6s. 

GOD in SHAKSPEARE : a Critique of 

Pure Idealism. By "OLELIA.” 

" Lee fails prlmltlft et 6'6menlairee tern blent non* avoir 6:6 cecb6i per la 
oatare aveo actant de soln qne let causes ; et qaend on parvient k lee voir, 
c’cet no spectacle toot noveaa et entihrsmsnt irapr6vu.”— FonUntUe. 

“ This book deserves to rank ae one of the moet remarkable contributions 
of tbis or any other oeotnry to Bhakspearian literature. Its practical value, 
to>, is great; for It Is written by one wbo has a thorough knowledge of 
Bhakspeare, and the possessor of it will become acquainted with many 
cross readings of texts of which, probably, he bad previously bean un¬ 
aware/*—A rt and Literature. 

On February *0, Vol. *3 of " THE BTORY OF THE 
NATION8.” 

RUSSIA. 

By W. R. MORFILL, M.A., 

Reader, to the University of Oxford, In the Russian 
and other Sdavonic Tongues. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s.; Presentation Edition, doth, 
gilt edges, 6s. td.; Libbaby Edition, doth, red tops, 6s. 


Also, lately Issued, in same Series. 

THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. By 

STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Author of "Turkey,” 

&0. 

" Air. Lace..Poole, wbo has a'ready contributed mors than one volume to 
this exorllent series, has produced an interesting book on a little-known 
subject."— Observer. 

“Ths book is written in a spirited eljlo that suila ila subject oxosilently, 
and baa s series of quaint and instructive illustrations. Scotsman. 

2 vote, medium 8vo, doth, 32s. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor 
C- D. YONGE, M.A. Portraits and luostratlons. 
Limited Edition of 7i0 Copies. 

“ Ths present selection bss the recommendation of boing Judiciously 
made, and the edition is bandy, and, of oourse, eoouomioal.The collec¬ 

tion gives suQloiently satisfactory cxsropl a of the writer’s versatility and 
the rang* of bis tastes.... .The letters are in themselves extremely Interest¬ 
ing. Horace Walpole was the tirevllle of his time."—7\n»-1. 


Vol. III. of "THE CAMEO SERIES.” 

WORDSWORTH S GRAVE, and other 

Poems. By WILLIAM WATSON. Fcap. 8vo, 
half-bound, paper boards, 8 a 6d. 

“ Along with an indubitable vigour and fel'clty of expression, lfr. Wat¬ 
son has a fervour of sentiment sod a rightness of thought." 

Scottish Leader. 


London: T. FISHEB UNWIN, 
Paternoster - square, E.O. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Important Works at all the Libraries. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, tie Protector 

An Appreciation baud on Contemporary Evidence. 

By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, C.B., 
Author of "The Chairman's Handbook,” Ac. 
Smalt demy Bvo, doth, 10 s. 6d. 


OUR RECENT ACTORS ; being Re- 

oolleotlons, Critical, and in many cases Personal, of 
late Distinguished Performers of both Sexes. 
With some Incidental Notions of Living Actors. 
By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Dr. Marstou's memoirs of * Recent Actors' rasy be recommended as 
exoeilent reading... .Bcholsr'y, but thoroughly Interesting, impartial and 
wholly genial. World. 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 

FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vioar 
of Moseley HiU, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liver¬ 
pool. Author of “ Godliness and Manliness,” “True 
Religion,” Ao.; also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s 
Sermons. Fourth Edition, l voL, demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, doth, 12s. 6d. 

"This fascinating biography.’'—6'fandard. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR BOOK. By 

A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.G.,of the Inner Temple. 
With Introduction by Professor SEELEY. Crown 
8vo, 760 pages, doth, 6s. 

" It Is a valuable work of reference that deals folly with our trans-ooeanie 
realm, more than right millions in extent, and describes the commercial 
aspect, the growth of trade, and the history of each colony.” 

Dai Zjr Telegraph. 


JOURNAL of H.M.S ENTERPRISE 

on the EXPEDITION Is SEARCH of SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN’S SHIPS by BEHRING STRAIT, 
1850-66. By Captain RICHARD OOLLINBON, 
C.B..B.N. Commander of the Expedition. With a 
Memoir of his other Services. Edited by his 
Brother. Major-General T. B. OOLLINBON. R.E. 
Demy 8vo, withe Maps, Portrait, Ao., doth, 14s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


THE NEW PRINCE F0RTUNATUS. 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ” A Piinoees 
of Thule,” “ In Far Lochaber,” " A Daughter of 
Heth,” Ac. 8 vote , crown Bvo, doth, 31s. 6d. 

" A remarkably aaay book to read... .The author’s touch has been light 
all through this long story; but sridoni more bright, amusing, pathetic, 
humorous, end tender ."—Saturday Review. 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 

Middlesex. By R. D. BLAOKUORE. Author of 
"Lorna Doone.” “Clara Vaughan,” "Spring- 
haven,” “ Oripps the Carrier,” Ac. Third Edition. 
8 vote., crown 8vo, doth, 31s. 8d. 

’ * KU end Kitty ’ is a manly book, with a sort of flue, open delicacy o 
sentiment, thoroughly wholesome and pleasing.”— Athenttum. 

DUCHESS FRANCES: A Novel By 

SARAH TYTLEB. Author of “Citoyenne 
Jscqaeline,” "Saint Mungo’s City,” "Lady Bell,” 
Ao. 2 vote., crown svo, doth, 2ls. 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a STORY of 

LOVE and CRIME. By FREDERICK EAST- 
WOOD, Author of " Tho Ohronide of Sir Harry 
Earlrldgh, Bart.,” “Calumny,” Ao. 2 vote, crown 
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LITERATURE. 

Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl 
Grey. Edited and translated by Guy le 
Strange. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

This correspondence has a certain interest, 
bat that is rather personal than political. 
Such revelation as there is o£ secrets of state 
is concerned with matters which have passed 
into the historical period. Tbe personality 
of two very attached, able, and astute corre¬ 
spondents is ever before the reader, and has 
an attraction far beyond that of the general 
matter of these volumes. The Russian 
Princess displays remarkable facility in writing 
political gossip, and the replies are worthy of 
one who was a great statesman and prime 
minister. There is no possibility of for¬ 
getting the sex of the writers. The princess 
makes constant reference to her womanly 
affection for Lord Grey, who himself, in the 
most anxious hours of statecraft, never appears 
to have overlooked the claims of his corre¬ 
spondent. Both were keen politicians; each 
highly valued the information to be gained 
from the other. The princess evidently made 
discreet use of Lord Grey's news at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and he found her news a very useful 
assistance to one who had not much liking for 
association with the gossips of London society. 
The lady was forty and the gentleman sixty 
when the correspondence opens, and it is 
unnecessary to say that throughout the 
volumes there is not a word of any com¬ 
promising character. The letters were cer¬ 
tainly not designed for publication; but in 
November, 1846, the princess so far contem¬ 
plated the possibility that she fixed ‘‘the 
round figure of the year 1880 ” as a date at 
which the light of such publicity might be 
allowed to shine upon them. 

Let us proceed to give Borne indication of 
tte writers from their own words. A sort 
of character portrait may be made up with 
a few carefully selected extracts. They were 
both anxious for political secrecy, or rather 
for judicious use of their information as a 
means of extending their influence. The 
princess writes;— 

“ I beg you to understand that in writing to 
you as freely as I do, I believe myself to be 
speaking in all confidence, for very different 
letters do 1 write to the gossips.” 

Soon after there occurs one of their not 
infrequent approaches to a quarrel. About 
the time when the foundation of Greek 
independence was in question, the lady issued 
a threat: 

“ My dear lord, I for my part shall oonsider as 
personal anything you may say having a 
tendency to embarrass the fulfilment of the 
, which I regard as the sheet-anchor of 
independence.” 


To which Lord Grey replies: 

" I must submit to the penalty if I should be so 
unfortunate as to incur it; but in my turn I 
must add, not a threat, but the expression of a 
resolution equally sincere and equally firm that 
if our friendship is broken off on this ground 
it can never be renewed.” 

Another advance to a quarrel occurred 
years after, when Lord Grey, in the time of 
Polish troubles, invited Prince Czartoryski to 
dine. At this time Loid Grey was Prime 
Minister, and the Polish prince met some 
members of his cabinet. This moved the 
wrath of the wife of the Russian Ambassador, 
who expressed her grief and anger: 

“ My dear lord, this man whom you, the Prime 
Minister of England, have just received with 
every token of friendship and consideration 
which you could show to a foreigner of the 
highest distinction, is a state criminal—con¬ 
victed of high treason against his sovereign— 
a sovereign who is the friend and the ally of 
England.” 

Prince Lieven asked as to this dinner 
explanations from Lord Palmerston, then 
Foreign Secretary. To the princess Lord 
Grey replied that he “must protest against, 
and never will submit to, such an inter¬ 
ference.” 

At one time they had difficulties of another 
sort. Lord Grey writes: 

“ I was rather surprised at being told the other 
day that Lord Melbourne had said at Brooks’s 
that I had written to you to say that he would 
be the First Lord. ... I begin to think one 
ought to repeat nothing—literally nothing; 
and I am become wonderfully discreet in this 
respect.” 

The princess sometimes gave warning of the 
need for caution. In one place she says: 

“ What I am telling you is all from the official 
reports which my husband has received from 
Lisbon.” 

The husband sometimes wished to see the 
earl’s letters, and at other times parts were 
read to him; but the princess was an in¬ 
genious correspondent, and arranged with 
Lord Grey that when she placed a passage in 
brackets that was not to be answered and no 
reference was to be made to it. Tet even in 
such well-directed letters she did not always 
feel a perfect confidence. In one she says: 

“ A sheet of paper always appears to me such 
an insecure oonndant that I dare hardly begin. 
If you were here with me it would be different. 
My letters, I trust and believe, are like our 
taiks, tek-d-tete, for you alone, and go no 
farther.” 

They were zealous and punctual corre¬ 
spondents. Said the princess: 

“ Write to me every week, and write long 
letters, and about everything, Believe that I 
shall think of you very often, and that means 
always.” 

This was received with the remark: 

“ A poor substitute for my duly visit, but it 
made me very happy as a proof of your kind¬ 
ness and remembrance. How I have missed 
you, and how I shall count the months and 
weeks till you return l ” 

The following is a specimen of a most 
valued letter from the princess: 

“ The Duke of Wellington has told me that 
all would go off well; that he was sure of his 
position; that he could carry out all his inten¬ 


tions ; that Reform oould no more be carried 
through without him than the Oatholic ques¬ 
tion ; that he would have nothing to do with it, 
and consequently that nothing would be done. 
In a word, he feels perfectly sure of his position, 
dome and see me at one o’clock if you can. 
Tear up this note, but let me know that you 
have received it.” 

Lord Grey, as an active politician, naturally 
delighted in that sort of correspondence; but 
it is obvious that the present interest of such 
letters—and this is a fair sample—is not 
very great. Tet we must observe that, as to 
remarks of this sort, the able editor of these 
volumes has placed us in some difficulty. We 
are told that the third and concluding volume 
is ready, and will be published should the 
reception accorded to the present volumes 
warrant its appearance. To some extent, this 
announcement forces our hand. We cannot 
take part, or share, in any responsibility for 
the suppression of the third volume. We 
feel that the spirit of the vivacious Russian 
princess would be outraged were it so with¬ 
held. We must, therefore, be circumspect in 
our criticism. She was mistress of the arts 
of clever women, and humoured Lord Grey, 
who did not like the Duke of Wellington, as 
only a woman could : 

“ I am delighted to hear of O’Oonnell’s arrest. 
Tou know how I adore vigorous measures. I 
am quite proud of the honour that will accrue 
to you from this. . . . Tour greatest defect is 
that you do not allow yourself to be sufficiently 
guided by your own incontestable superiority 
of judgment.” 

It is of some present interest to know that 
in 1826 Lord Grey wrote of driving the Turks 
out of Europe as a “laudable endeavour”; 
that the king said of Navarino “ that the actor 
had deserved a riband, but that the act de¬ 
served a halter ”; that Lord Grey was almost 
inclined to go the length of the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Cicero that the most disadvan¬ 
tageous peace is to be preferred to the most 
successful and glorious war; that the princess 
in 1832 wondered when “you will have the 
cloture in your parliament ”; that she thought 
Buckingham Palace “ contrived to exhibit the 
perfection of bad taste in every po sible way.” 

We have given, as seems right, most space 
to the personal features in this long correspon¬ 
dence, and it is undoubtedly a great factor 
in politics. To his dear friend, the ambassa¬ 
dress, Lord Grey admits—and many who know 
the mainsprings of political action will sym¬ 
pathise with the remark: 

“lam not the enemy of Russia, but if I had a 
disposition to be so it would be checked and 
controlled by all the sentiments of regard and 
attachment which I must ever feel for you.” 

After that, who can say there is no value 
in political friendships? That such ties are 
important and may affect great matters and 
high purposes is, perhaps, one of the most 
useful lessons to be learnt from this corre¬ 
spondence. 

Arthur Arhoid. 


A History of the Later Roman Empire 
{A.D. 395-800). By J. B. Bury. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

This is a most creditable piece of work, and 
fills a gap in the cycle of English books deal¬ 
ing with the history of the Early Middle 
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Ages. It fits on to the scheme of Mr' 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, and ceases 
at the point where Finlay’s history of the 
Byzantine empire begins to grow full and 
detailed. If some of our contemporaries 
would only write the annals of the emperors 
of the second and third centuries, it would 
now be possible for the reader to go through 
the whole history of the Roman empire from 
Augustus to Constantine XIV. without having 
to content himself with Gibbon’s meagre 
epitome, or to fall back upon chaotic German 
monographs. 

It is, perhaps, a little difficult to judge, by 
a glance at tho title of Mr. Bury’s book, the 
nature of its subject matter. The expression, 

“ Later Empire,” has been used with countless 
meanings, to cover parts greater or smaller of 
the period that lies between Commodus and 
the siege of Constantinople in a i> 1453. In 
this case the author, to quote his own words, 
designs by it 

" the four centuries during which the transition 
from the ancient world to the mediaeval world 
may be said to have taken place. Ancient and 
mediaeval are words vaguely used; but, what¬ 
ever latitude we give them, no one applies the 
term mediaeval to fourth-century history, or 
the term ancient to that of the eighth. The 
year A D. 395 marks the end of the last reign in 
which the Roman empire was still intact, and 
is consequently a convenient date for a starting- 
point. The coronation of Charles the Great 
marks a new departure in European history, 
and is, therefore, as Arnold recognised, a 
suitable end as well as a suitable beginning. 
After A.D. 800 there are two Roman empires; 
and the history of Irene's successors naturally 
occupies a separate book, as the history of the 
Saltern Roman empire.” 

Prof. Freeman might, perhaps, deprecate the 
distinction hero drawn between “ancient” 
and “ mediaeval ” history; but the illogical 
majority which persists in using the terms 
wifi, recognise tho point of Mr Bury’s defi¬ 
nition. 

The tale of the conquest by the Teutonic 
nations of the western half of the Roman 
empire in the fifth century is told in this 
work with no great attempt at detail; as the 
author observes, he does not wish to collide 
with Mr. Hodgkin. The annals of the 
Isaurian dynasty, on the other hand, at 
the end of his book, have received consider¬ 
able attention in Finlay’s great work. Jus¬ 
tinian, too, has his historians But there are 
two considerable periods of history which 
have never before been adequately treated in 
English, and which Mr. Bury opens up to the 
general reader. The first of these periods is 
the history of the Eaet-lloman lands from 
Arcadius to JuBtin I ; the second the time 
between the death of Justinian and the rise 
of Leo the Isaurian. We have often wondered 
how many men in England oould give a 
concise account of the domestic policy of 
Anastasius, or stand a short viva-voce exami¬ 
nation in Maurice’s Persian war. Now, we 
doubt not, the number will be increased. 

The history of the reigns between Arcadius 
and Justinian is set before us by Mr. Bury in 
a new light Instead of insisting on barbarian 
invasions and theological disputes alone, and 
thereby producing a picture of dismal colour¬ 
ing, he points out that the period was one of 
fiscal, military, and social recuperation. While 
the West-Roman lands were overrun from 


end to end by the Teuton or the Hun, the 
East-Roman empire suffered comparatively 
little. The Balkan peninsula, it is true, en¬ 
dured several harrowing invasions; but Asia 
Minor, Syria, and E«ypt were free for a hundred 
years from the sight of a foreign foe Three 
short wars with the Sissanian monarchs of 
Persia were waged; but the enemy was so 
firmly held in cherk that he never could cross 
the Tigris or Euphrates. It is true that Asia 
Minor was more than once the scene of an 
Isaurian rebellion ; but such troubles did no 
damage that can he compared in destructive¬ 
ness to the results of a Hunnish or Vandal 
invasion. The empire, too, was fortunate in 
its rulers—Marcian, Leo I, and Anastasius 
were all men of mark, prudent and economical, 
as well as strong. Even Theodosius II., 
though personally insignificant, was “ much 
beloved by senate and people,” and delegated 
his power to administrators of merit, such as 
Anthemius and Cyrus of Panopolis. Financial 
recovery is shown by the enormous issue of 
gold tolidi which distinguishes the period. 
They are still so common that a piece of 
Leo or Anastasius can be bought for 
within a shilling of its metal value. The 
military restoration of the empire kept pace 
with its fiscal rally; and Leo I. saved the East 
from the danger which had overwhelmed the 
West—the preponderance of Teutonic con- 
dottieri like Stilicho and Ricimer —by cutting 
down the alien element in the imperial army 
and replacing it by Isaurian, Cappadocian, and 
Armenian regiments raised from among his 
own born subjects. 

While speaking of the army we may men¬ 
tion that the military side of history is the 
solo one in which Mr. Bury’s book is not 
altogether satisfactory. The main outline of 
each campaign is stated clearly enough; but 
there is neither a general introductory sketch 
on the methods of the warfare of the time, 
nor any detailed accounts of particular engage¬ 
ments—not oven of important and interesting 
fights such as Tagina or Casilinum, of which 
we have ample descriptions in the chroniclers. 
It would not be possible to gather from Mr. 
Bury’s pages whether the chief force of an 
East-Roman army in the sixth century lay in 
its infantry or its cavalry, or to form an idea 
of its highly complicated organisation into 
“ bands,” “ turmae,” and so forth. This 
want of attention to military matters some¬ 
what vitiates the argument of Mr. Bury’s 
excellent chapter (in vol. ii.) on the origin of 
the Bystem of Themes. He speaks as it there 
might be several “turmae” stationed in a 
Theme, while those bodies were really the 
highest units in the army-organisation of 
Byzantium, and were each the garrison of a 
whole Theme. 

For the five chapters which deal with the 
literature of the time we have nothing but 
praise. They are thorough and sound, with¬ 
out ceasing to be bright and interesting. Mr. 
Bury has dived deep into his authors—he has 
probed to the bottom the interminable cantos 
of Nonnus Dionysiacus, whom he rather likes, 
and formed some original theories on the even 
less generally known George of Fisidia. He 
ingeniously disentangles iambic fragments of 
a lost work of : that writer on the Armenian 
campaigns of Heraclius, from the midst of 
the Chronicle of Theophanes. It will be of 
some comfort to writers of iambics to know 


that George, though otherwise a blameless 
poet enough, systematically violated the rule 
about the final cretic, which has vexed so 
many modem minds. Toe sections dealing 
with social life and manners are equally meri¬ 
torious ; that treating of the rise and develop¬ 
ment of the Iconoclastic movement is particu¬ 
larly worthy of notice. 

Finally, we have one wish to express, that 
when Mr. Bury produces a second edition of 
his work he will add a few maps. Much has 
been done of late to reconstruct the geography 
of the East-Roman empire, particularly in 
Asia Minor. But the classical atlas is practi¬ 
cally useless for one who wishes to follow the 
campaigns of Maurice or Heraclius, and the 
historical atlas never gives a map of the East 
on a scale which is of any use. 

C. Oman. 


A Trip'through the Eastern Caucasus, with a 
Chapter on the Languages of the Country. 
By the Hon. John Abercromby. (Edward 
Stanford.) 

Travellers in the Caucasus—from the days 
of Sir John Chardin, who visited the country 
at the close of the seventeenth century— 
have been comparatively rare. Chardin has 
left us a book full of picturesque narrative. 
His account of Tifiis is delightful; and readers 
are not likely to forget the quaint engravings 
to be found in his fine folio, especially his 
picture of the grand banquet at that city. 
Those who travelled in the Caucasus in the 
nineteenth century have been induced by 
various motives. Klaproth made a philo¬ 
logical tour; Dr. Freshfield and his com¬ 
panions visited it for mountain-climbing; and 
Mr. Bryce’s trip was probably to study the 
country politically. Mr. Abercromby seems 
to have been induced to go partly by love of 
adventure, and partly by philological curi¬ 
osity. His volume possesses the special 
interest of dealing with parts of the Caucasus 
which are seldom seen by travellers. Per¬ 
haps Dr. Gustav Radde, the curator of the 
museum at Tifiis, who has explored many 
regions of the country, has dealt with them, 
in the numerous articles which he has con« 
tributed to that very interesting periodical, 
the Transactions of the Caucasian section of 
the Russian Imperial Geographical Society. 
But, to the best of our knowlege, no English 
traveller has told us about them. 

Unfortunately, there is rather a sameness 
about Mr. Abercromby’s pages, and we carry 
away a somewhat confused impression. Our 
author does not meet with any exciting adven¬ 
tures. Ho is armed with a good passport, and 
everything goes smoothly. Moreover, he 
is throughout obliged to rely upon inter¬ 
preters, not merely for the various Lesghian 
dialects—only an Uslar would be equal to 
those —but he does not seem to have possessed 
a mastery of Russian. We find the want of 
this knowledge frequently confessed in his 
pages. If we get a little tired of the 
“incubns,” as he styles the commie voyagsur 
from Riga, whom he picked up as a guide, 
we shall find much that is amusing in the 
folklore the author has cillecttd, which, we 
imagine, will be welcome to many. At 
Akhti, for example (p. 49), he finds sticks 
with rags attached to tombstones in a 
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" Though I knew the reason why this was 
done, I wished to find out what explanation 
Mejid would give, and so put the question to 
him. He replied they were the tombs ot men 
celebrated for their aevoutneas and goodness. 
It was believed to bring one good luck to tie a 
rag to a stick and attach it to a tomb. Sick 
people also left rags there, hoping by that 
means to transfer their sickness or disease to 
the tomb itself.” 

Among the Pshavs, a tribe reckoned by 
ethnologists to belong to the Georgian family, 
Queen Tamara is held to be a divinity. 
Travellers in the Caucasus will remember how 
it is the fashion to attribute all ancient build¬ 
ings and monuments to this sovereign, who 
flourished in the twelfth century. Some of 
the best pages in our author’s book on the 
subject of folklore and local customs are 
taken from a volume of the series of Tran- 
tactions already alluded to. This publication 
is full of valuable articles, but they are un¬ 
fortunately little known to our Western folk¬ 
lorists. 

An interesting part of Mr. Abercromby’s 
book is the account of his visit to Kubachi. 
This village at one time enjoyed a great 
reputation for the skill of its workers in brass. 
The local tradition is that they are descend¬ 
ants of some Franks who originally, as the 
name would seem to imply, came from Europe. 
Mr. Abercromby considers them to have been 
Syrians. The earliest information about the 
inhabitants of Kubachi appears to have been 
given by a certain Herber, a colonel of artil¬ 
lery, who served in Peter the Great’s Persian 
campaign. In his work on the people of 
Daghestan be asserted that the ancestors of 
these villagers were Franks who established 
themselves in the mountains of Daghestan 
in the seventh century. The story took 
varipus shapes, some declaring that the in¬ 
habitants were from Genoa, others that they 
came from Bohemia or Moravia. This last 
report so stimulated the curiosity of the 
Moravian brothers or Herrohuters, settled at 
the Sarepta Colony on the Volga, that in 1781 
they sent to Kubachi two deputies to establish 
relations with their Caucasian countrymen and 
co-religionists. In 1782 the emissaries re¬ 
turned to Sarepta with the information that 
the people of Kubachi professed Islam, and 
had nothing in common with the Moravian 
brothers. Uslar did not make any profound 
study of this language; but, from what he 
knew of it, declared it to be one ot the 
Akushino-Khaidak dialects, totally uncon¬ 
nected with any European idiom. Weiden- 
baum thinks that the notion may have arisen 
from some Roman Catholic converts settled 
there, the word “Frank” being frequently 
used to express the followers of the Latin as 
opposed to the Greek faith. Perhaps some of 
our readers will remember the photograph of 
this most picturesque looking little town 
which is given on p. 194 of Erckert’s work. 
The houses are seen rising tier upon tier in a 
series of terraces. This kind of building is 
characteristic of many towns in the Caucasus, 
and may be seen in patts of Tiflis. Our 
author gives us descriptions of some of the 
workmanship of the people of Kubachi; 
but besides productions in the Oriental 
style, he found “ two large brass chargers 
o! undoubtedly German manufacture,” on 
one of which he discovered a German 
inscription. He considers that the decline in 


Kubachian art is to be attributed to the 
falling - off of the old demand for costly 
weapons. Peace reigns in the land. There 
is no need now for damascened steel helmets, 
for coats of mail, for elaborately worked 
swords, guns, and silver pistols! This state 
of affairs, however depressing for art, is 
certainly good politically. It is gratifying 
too, to find that the Cauoasus is getting re¬ 
peopled after the great drain upon its popula¬ 
tion caused by the immigration of the Moslem 
inhabitant into Turkey. 

From one < f bis guides, Akim, Mr. Aber¬ 
cromby must have had a fine opportunity for 
collecting folklore; but, unfortunately, he 
was unable to make full use of his advan¬ 
tages: 

“ Akim beguiled the time, as was his wont, by 
telling stories, but which were never fully 
enough translated for me to take down, even 
if I had had time to stop for the purpose. The 
most interesting fact connected with these folk- 
stories was his thorough belief in every inci¬ 
dent, however miraculous. For instance, he 
has not the slightest doubt, though he has 
never seen it himself, that some trees bleed 
when they are cut.” 

One of his tales was that a hunter went out 
hunting, and for three days saw no game; 
but on the fourth he saw a stag, at which he 
fired, but only succeeded in wounding. He 
followed it up and killed it, when it trans¬ 
formed itself into a beautiful girl, whom he 
ultimately married. Akim also knew how to 
read the future in the shoulder-blade of a 
sheep; for on one occasion he read in one 
some misfortune which was to happen to them, 
but which luckily never took place. We 
wish Mr. Abercromby had given us much 
more of this folklore collected by himself on 
the spot, and not merely translated from 
books. 

He is not a bad hand at description, as we 
see by his account of Derbend on p. 208. 
For his ethnography he has trusted to the 
excellent work of Erckert, already mentioned 
( D»r Kaukasut and seine Voilier, Leipzig, 
1887). This may be said for most purposes 
to be the best work in the field. Weiden- 
baum’s very useful Guide—which is said to be 
officially inspired—is in Russian (Puievodilel 
po Kavkazu, Tiflis, 1888), and unfortunately a 
closed book to many. Prof. Kovalevski has 
also published some valuable papers on com¬ 
munal land systems in the Caucasus. 

Mr. Abercromby has added a final chapter 
on the structure of some of the Caucasian 
languages, all of the Lesghian family, accord¬ 
ing to Erckert’s classification, who, we believe, 
follows in the main Baron IJslar. This savant 
divides with Schiefner the honours in the 
study of these perplexing tongues. Uslar 
(1816—1875) began his labours in 1861, 
and continued them till his death. He 
investigated the following languages: Ab¬ 
khasian, Chechen, Avar, Lak, Khiirkilin 
Kurin, and Tabasaran. He is thus pre¬ 
eminently the great authority for what may 
be called the Lesghian family. Unfortunately, 
his books are difficult to obtain. Some of them 
were published in lithograph at Tiflis. The 
labours of Schiefner are included in the 
Mimovret of the St. Petersburg Academy. 
Of some ot the papers of the latter Mr. 
Abercromby has made use, giving a sum¬ 
mary of those which deal with Ud, Kiirin, 
Hiirkan, Kasikumiik, Avar, Chechen, and 


Tush. The last language is considered by 
some to be an outlying member of the 
Georgian family; hut it must be confessed 
that it exhibits great variations. It seems 
mixed with the tongue of the Chechens. But 
the Georgian group is itself very loosely 
defined, for Suanetian and Mingrelian differ 
greatly from Karthweli or Georgian properly 
so called. For Mingrelian we have as yet 
only the valuable “ Mingrelian Studies ” 
(Mingreltkie Etiudi ) of Prof. Tsagarelli, of 
St. Petersburg (St. Petersburg, 1880)—a work 
referred to by Mr. Abercromby—and the few 
notes given by Brosset in his Ohronique 
Qiorgienne ; and in Suanetian there is nothing 
but a Primer published at Tiflis in 1864, and 
the Vocabulary collected by Consul Peacock 
in 1877. The “prefixing, infixing, and 
suffixing,” as Mr. Abercromby bas it, of 
characteristic letters in nouns, verbs, &c., 
reminds one very much of the strange building 
up of the Georgian verb as it has been ex¬ 
plained by Prof. Tsagarelli: thus, m-i quart - 
or, “ I love thee ”; literally “ thou to me dear 
art.” This power of incorporation seems 
paralleled by such expressions as mini v- 
itsira dila wei, “ I sold my horse ”; liter¬ 
ally, “by me it-sold-I my horse” (p. 307). 
In this respect, and in thsir want of gram¬ 
matical gender, these languages resemble 
Georgian. Mr. Abercromby has done a ser¬ 
vice in collecting the most important observa¬ 
tions in the valuable papers of Schiefner, but 
naturally struggles with the difficulty of the 
task of giving a grammatical sketch of these 
rugged and peculiar languages. He can hardly 
be said to have made their principles clear. 
Why did he not give us some vocabularies 
collected on the spot, as Consul Peacock has 
done ? Unfortunately the Caucasian lan¬ 
guages—withjthe exception of Karthweli or 
Georgian in the restricted sense, with its rich 
literature—require to be investigated a great 
deal more before we can generalise about 
them. They await the coming philologist. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Abercromby 
propounds the view that these languages have 
much in common with the Old Medic; but 
the arguments by which he supports this 
view ere not convincing. There are two 
good maps appended to the book: the ethno¬ 
logical one is useful, but it cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of Erckert. The woodcuts 
strike ub as rather clumsily executed. 

W. R. Morkill. 


Autumn Songs . By Violet Fane. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

This book of Violet Fane’s is very obviously 
the work of a woman: it is feminine alike in 
its merits and in its defects. For the most 
part it is written in a style of fluent, heedless 
impetuosity, dropping into fineness as if by 
accident, but often becoming fine; with a 
real personal feeling, struggling through, 
rather than informing, the verse itself—the 
very dashes, fluttering hither and thither in 
rich profusion over the pages, being the typo¬ 
graphical sign of a certain looseness of con¬ 
struction. With this writer, the passage 
seems unconscious from a grotesque common¬ 
place about 

“ an inky wave 

Of inspiration on the virgin page ” 
to a genuine felicity in the selection and use 
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of just the word really wanted rather than 
its conventional synonym—as in the occurrence 
of the word ‘‘ burdocks,” with real heighten¬ 
ing of effect, in place of the usual “ weeds ” 
or “ flowers,” when some pathetic allusion 
is made to the dead bones lying underneath 
them. 

Violet Fane is not an artist, but she is 
interesting. The charm I find in the book is 
in its personal quality—the attraction of a 
woman really speaking to one. And the 
attitude of mind is in itself attractive. It 
has a quality of tossed and uncertain 
energy, impatiently unresigned, with petu¬ 
lant and charming quarrels againtt life, 
changing colour and occasion as the mood 
changes. It has at the same time a f>ank 
vision of things as they are, and an audacious 
detennication to believe them what they 
should he—a woman’s masterful way of deal¬ 
ing with realities. There is shrewdness too 
cleverness, a dash of humour, a quaint and 
sprightly fatcy. And, above all, there is 
warmth — warm feeling which is really 
genuine and often effective, though not 
always expreised in the convincing way. 
Here is a sonnet—ornamented with that wild 
feminine punctuatioo—which speaks straight, 
and says vividly what it meaos to Bay : 

11 IHB SLAVS TCRBBD TYRANT. 

** Should you despise her for that.—born to sway 
Ml e serves instead at your beloved feet 
Mi tk and obedient, that she takes her seat, 
And,—as jou frown or smile,—is grave or 
g»r;— 

A word,—a look,—can darken all her day 
Or make night glorious,—but, as thus you 
mete, 

Conscious of might,- alternate bitter and 
sweet, 

Oarelets of what yon do, or what you aay,— 
Think, Master mine ! not thus, in by-gone days 
Dared your hand smite her, or your accents 
check 

The love yon craved for ! . . . Hers has 
been the fault 

Who raised her slave to sit above the salt, 
And so, she may not chide, bnt only prays 
For mercy,—with your heel upon her neck.” 

There are other pieces, more elaborate than 
this, in which the passion becomes dramatic. 
“ She will not wake! ” and “ False or True ? ” 
arc both striking: the latter is unfortunate 
in seeming a sort of echo of certain of 
Browning’s Dramatis Personae, the former 
challenges comparison, not to its advantage, 
with work so perfect in its kind as some of 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s graver and more 
intense poetry. In a lower key, bu f . perhaps 
one of the most really, though quietly, 
successful pieces in the book, is the poem to 
“Clara (Aged Seventeen)”—apiece with a 
certain grave mellowness, a sober charm, 
about it. Personal feeling hss here achieved 
form, appropriate form; and the mother, 
writing about her daughter, conveys to us 
exactly her own sensation before tho some¬ 
what mournful mystery of growth: 

11 Yet, sometimes,—as I watch her standing thus, 
I ask myself, half-sadly.' Where is she,— 
That other Olara,—who was once with us,— 
Whose head could scarcely reach above my 
knee? . . . 

" I seek her in the shady orchard walk,— 

I miss her pattering footsteps on the floor,— 
Yet hear the echo of her baby-talk 
And read her height upon the nursery door. 

“ No curly head comes to the window-sill 
As OEce, —responsive to my loving call,— 

Tho’ there the painted bars are fasten’d still 
That taved the pretty nestling from a fall;— 


“ But, thro* them, somehow,—little Olara fl“d,— 
And, every day, 1 mark, with new surprise. 
The stately maiden, sent me in her stead 
With pensive mien and earnest waiting eyes,— 

“ A woman grown, and nursing in her breast 
Haply,—a thousand fond imaginings.— 

Her wings all ready plumed to leave the neet, 
Her fancy eager to outstrip her wings.” 

Violet Fane has also, as we have said, a 
humorous shrewdness; and we see it in “ An 
Egotist’s Creed,” in the “ Fable.” The 
faint charm of sentiment and fancy which 
clings, a vague perfume, about her work, is 
seen in “A Homeless Love,” and, especially, 
“The Mer-Baby.” This little poem is as 
quaint and pretty as the picture by Miss 
Dorothy Tennant for which it was written. 

Arthur Symons. 


TWO HOOKS UPON MODERN ECONOMICS. 

The Engli'h Poor: a Sketch of their Social 
and Economic History. By T. Mackay. 
(John Murray.) 

The Land and the Community. By the Rev. 
S. W. Thackeray. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Both Mr Mackay and Mr. Thackeray have 
had the same starting-point in their inquiries 
—the fact that the great majority of the 
people are unpropertied, living as wage- 
earners from hand to mouth. They have both 
investigated the historical causes which have 
produced such a state of society, and to a 
large extent the evidence upon which they 
rely is similar. Following with especial 
interest the history of property in land, they 
both trace “ the gradual divorce of the English 
peasant from the soil,” and the growth of the 
great class of landless labourers. They are 
neatly in agreement as to the analysis of the 
evil. The possession of property, says Mr. 
Mackay, means that the possessor has the right 
or opportunity of labour or employing labour; 
while men who are mere wage earners have 
not this right or opportunity, but live in a 
condition of precarious dependence. The right 
to land, says Mr. Thackeray, means the per¬ 
mission to labour; the denial of the right 
resalts in inability to obtain a sufficiency of 
remunerative employment, and involves ulti¬ 
mately tbe denial of the right to life. How 
the mass of the prople may became inde¬ 
pendent by securing opportunities of labour 
is the problem which each has set himself to 
assist in solving. Yet, though they have 
thus looked at the same facts and have been 
similarly impressed with the extent and charac¬ 
ter of the existing evil, these two writers might 
have been horn and bred in different planets, 
so completely are they separate, the one from 
the other, not only in their solution of the 
problem, but in their habit of mind and iheir 
views of fundamental facts of human nature. 
Restore the land to the community, says Mr. 
Thackeray, and you will lemove the causes 
and conditions which now tend to create the 
enormous gulf of inequality which separates 
tbe rich from: the poor. That inequality, says 
Mr. Mackay, has come about because the 
socialistic legislation of centuries has pre¬ 
vented nature from takiog her own beneficent 
course of weeding out the unfit; we must 
retrace our steps and leam to rely upon in¬ 
dividual effort, self-reliance, and thrift. 
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Of Mr. Thackeray’s Land and the Com¬ 
munity it is enough to say that the author is a 
followir of Mr. Henry George (who writes a 
commendatory preface); and that after giving 
a superficial and not always correct account 
of the his'ory of land-holding in England, and 
laying down certain broad statements of 
natural rights, which are mpported by 
quotations from Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Magna Charts, the Holy Seriptutes, and 
other sources, he proceeds to advocate the 
appropriation of ground-rents by taxation and 
the application of the proceeds for tbe benefit 
of the whole community. As for compensa¬ 
tion, Mr. Thackeray would give none in a 
direct form, but he finds that the compensa¬ 
tions which would accrue indirectly to land¬ 
lords would be sufficiently ample. 

Mr. Mackay’s work deserves to be spoken 
of with more respect; for it has the merit of 
dealing with realities. It is an emphatic plea 
for individualism, written for the most part 
with a moderation which in individualists is 
very rare. No one who has in mind the 
working of the poor law in the beginning of 
this century, and the incalculable evil wh'ch 
then was wrought on English character, and 
who observes the steady growth in our own 
day of a socialistic optimism, will regret that 
we have still left among us economists of the 
s'raitest sect, preaching to tho people and 
their legislators the wholesome doctrine that 
moral and material progress mast come mainly 
through individual effort. We should be 
glad, indeed, if every member of parliament 
and county councillor were to pass through 
a phase (not too prolonged) of Herbert- 
Spenoerism. In so far as they remind us of 
the disturbing and often disastrous effect of 
state intervention, such books as that of Mr. 
Mackay serve a very useful purpose. But to 
say that it helps us much in the lolu'ion of 
social and industrial problems is a different 
thing. There runs through it the assumption 
that state intervention, whatever may be the 
counterbalancing good in particular cases, 
necessarily results in a diminished sense of 
individual responsibility and a relaxing of 
individual effort. Is not this a begging 
of the question ? May the result not 
be that the effort of individuals takes a 
new direction, in which it is more effec¬ 
tive? We leave to the state the repres¬ 
sion of crime, and the individual does not 
suffer a deterioration of character because he 
is thus protected against robbery and assault. 
Why should the effect of the Factory Acte 
and other similar legislation be different ? Is 
not each case to be tried on its own merite ? 
As to Mr. Mackay’s main doctrine, if he 
were a less serious writer, we should take it 
as a bit of grim humour. Social philosophy 
is surely a poor study if it can teach us only 
that the hope of the poor lies in the acqui¬ 
sition of property by the practice of thrift. 
Dealing with a tnok of half-truths, we feel 
inclined to oppose another half-truth; and say 
that tbe practice of thrift acts as a check on 
the progress of the class of wage-earners, that 
their aim should be to raise their standard of 
livine, and that a means of doing so is to live 
intelligently up to their income. 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Mackay if 
no notice were taken of some fine extensions 
of individualism which he proposes. In the 
obscurity of a foot-note he suggests that the 
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state, by lending its machinery for the 
recovery of debts, helps to keep the incom¬ 
petent employer from extinction, and that 
some curtailment in the state guarantee of 
business contracts 'would do much to rid 
commerce of dishonest traders; but this is 
hazarded only as a pious opinion. In sober 
earnest, however, he proposes as a means of 
reforming our system of land tenure that the 
state should refuse to enforce any contract 
whatsoever with regard to land. There is a 
good deal to be said for this bold idea; but 
why, on Mr. Mackey's principles, should the 
state enforce any contracts at all ? 

O. P. Macdohell. 


Shiga* Pheraio »; the Protomartyr of Greek 

Independence. By Mrs. Edmonds. (Long¬ 
mans ) 

This is a biographical sketch of a man whose 
name is held in veneration by all Greeks, but 
who is hardly more than a name to modem 
Englishmen. This, however, was not the 
case during at least the second quarter of the 
prerent century, when his stirring song, A«0r«, 
iratStt rwv 'EAAiJiw, was familiar to our 
countrymen through Byron’s spirited version, 
“ Sons of the Greeks, arise.” 

The history of Constantine Rhigas is, in 
brief, the following He was bom at Veles- 
tino, in Thessaly, the ancient Pherae, which 
lies to the north-west of the Gulf of Yolo— 
probably about the year 1754, though the 
date of his birth cannot be accurately ascer¬ 
tained. His father was a man of some wealth 
and position; and he gave his son a good 
education at the seminary at Bassos, on the 
eastern slopes of Mount Pelion, in the district 
of Magnesia, where the Greek communities 
enjoyed a condition of prosperity which was 
hardly known elsewhere. It was here that 
he imbibed the love of learning and the 
patriotism which distinguished him in later 
years; and he never failed to acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude which he owed to his 
instructors — excellent specimens of those 
schoolmasters who, both at that time and in 
the Greek-speaking provinces of Turkey at 
the present day, have done more than any 
other class of men to elevate the people, and 
keep alive in them the sentiment of nation¬ 
ality. 

After he was grown up, he left Thessaly, 
because of the persecutions to which he him¬ 
self and his father were exposed at the hands 
of the Turks in that neighbourhood; for the 
Koniarates — as the Thessalian Turks are 
called, since they are the descendants of a 
colony which was transferred thither from 
Konieh in Asia Minor—are notoriously among 
the most fanatical of the Mussulmans in 
Europe. He had already conceived the 
project of liberating his countrymen from 
their oppressors, and now he set forth with 
the object of devoting his life to the further¬ 
ance of it. After visiting Mount Athos, in 
order to obtain the sanction of religion for his 
work, he proceeded to Bucharest, where he 
soon became noted for his great literary ac¬ 
quirements ; for he was not only perfect 
master of the French language, which he 
spoke with the same facility as he did his 
own, but was also well versed in the classical 
writers of Greece and Borne, and in the best 
modem authors of Germany and Italy. In 


1790, when Nicolas Mavrogenes, a man of 
great capacity, was appointed Hospodar of 
Wallachia, the talents of Bhigas attracted his 
attention, and he made him his secretary. 
Under these auspice?, and, as it would appear, 
not without the cognisance of his chief, 
Bhigas founded the Hetairia—a secret society 
for promoting the freedom of Greece; and 
subsequently to the occupation of Bucharest 
by the Russians and the fall of Mavrogenes, 
he betook himself to Yienna, which was then 
full of wealthy Greek merchants and of young 
students of that race. Among these he soon 
aroused a strong feeling of patriotism, and 
now the work of the Hetairia was vigorously 
prosecuted— but in secret, because the Austrian 
government was in alliance with Turkey, and 
strongly opposed to any aspirations for free¬ 
dom. The stirring songs and addresses of 
Rhigas were printed at night with every care 
to prevent discovery, and were afterwards 
circulated, with fictitious titles, by special 
emissaries throughout Greece, where they ex¬ 
cited the strongest enthusiasm. 

But, as Bhigas was well aware that it was 
impossible for the Greeks to win their freedom 
for themselves, he turned his thoughts towards 
France as the champion of liberty at that 
time, and made a direct appeal to Buonaparte 
to assist them. On receiving from that 
general an invitation to meet him at Venice, 
he started in 1797 for Trieste, after sending 
on before him the boxes which contained Mb 
papers, and among them his communications 
with the Hetairia. This incident brought his 
career to a sudden close. By ill-luck his 
papers fell into the hands of the Prefect of 
Trieste; and, after they had been examined, 
Bhigas on Ms arrival was arrested as a con¬ 
spirator. On this he appealed to the gene¬ 
rosity of the Emperor Francis, but to no 
purpose, for orders were returned from 
Yienna that he should be delivered up to the 
Turkish authorities. He was, therefore, con¬ 
ducted to Belgrade, and the Pasha of that 
place condemned Mm to be thrown, manacled, 
into the Danube; but, owing to the powerful 
resistance which he made to those who would 
have dragged him to execution, the mode of 
punishment was changed, and he was shot in 
prison. Immediately before his death he 
uttered these memorable words: “I sha'l now 
die as a soldier. I have sown seed enough, 
and the time will come when it will sprout, 
and my nation will gather its sweet fruit.” 
“ The noblest death,” it is said, “ is to die in 
vain ”; and this was true in Bhigas’s case, if 
by “ in vain ” is meant with no designs accom¬ 
plished or purposes realised. But his pro¬ 
phecy was verified, for witMn a quarter of 
a century from Ms death the War of Inde¬ 
pendence commenced; and nothing contributed 
so much to this as the desire of freedom which 
was propagated by Ms songs, and the prin¬ 
ciples which he had so eloquently advocated. 

The cMef authority for Khigas’s life is bis 
biography, by Perrhaevos, who was his disciple 
and companion during the most important 
period of Ms career; but additional informa¬ 
tion with regard to him has been obtained by 
Prof. N. G. Polites, of Athens, who visited 
Ms native place, Velestino, in order to collect 
and compare the numerous traditions which 
still exist there with regard to Mm. Mrs. 
Edmonds, in her simple and faithful narra¬ 
tive, has made use of these sources with 


judgment and a strict regard to historic 
truth; and she has done good service in 
depicting a heroic character, in wMch single¬ 
ness of purpose and self-devotion were com¬ 
bined with marked sagacity, moderation, and 
strength of will. 

H. F. Tozer. 


NEW KOVELS. 

Dunean Moray, Farmer. By Sophie F. F. 

Veitch. In 2 vols. (Alexander Gardner.) 

Matter of Hi* Fat* By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

(Blackwood ) 

A Oam* of Bluff. By Henry Murray. 

(Cbatto & Windus.) 

Broughton. By A. S. Arnold. In 3 vols. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Jam** Vraille. By Jeffery C. Jeffery. In 2 

vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

Engaged to b* Marritd. By L. T. Meade. 

(Simphin, Marshall, & Co.) 

The Lott Bing. By M. Clerko Melville. 

(Nelson.) 

Miss Veitch has, in Dunean Moray , Farmer, 
returned to what seems her favourite ideal of 
a love-affair—the passion of a girl of gentle 
blood and refined nature for a physically and 
morally strong man who is beneath her in 
social status. Dunean Moray to some extent, 
therefore, recalls Angu* Oraem*; but it is 
greatly superior as a work of art. Here 
and there in Miss Yeitch’s first novel there 
was exhibited a tendency, if not to rant, at 
all events to Rhodian rhetoric. In Dunean 
Moray, there is absolutely nothing of the 
kind. It is the compactest, the most in¬ 
teresting and, all things considered, the most 
satisfactory—-although The Dean'* Daughter 
still remains the cleverest —of the novels pub¬ 
lished by this very promising author. It 
proves, above all things, that Miss Veitch can 
preserve a secret for nearly three volumes. It 
is only towards the close of her book that the 
reader, who is familiar with mysteries even of 
The Route on the Mareh type, begins to 
entertain the idea that Mr. Elliott, the father 
of as loveable a heroine as ever figured in a 
Scotch novel, is one and the same with that 
unmitigated scoundrel and villain, James 
Carfree. Mr. Elliott has quite as much un¬ 
scrupulousness in Ms composition of the kind 
wMch, perhaps unjustly, is designated Napo¬ 
leonic, as Jim the Penman or the Master of 
Ballantrae; and he is perfectly original. It 
is not easy to forgive him his first murder, 
when he is in Australia, and known as 
James Carfrae. It was committed from the 
lowest of motives. But it is easy to oonceive 
of a desperate man removing such a danger 
and stumbling-block as, in the end, the father 
of Duncan Moray became to Mr. Elliott. The 
arrival of Nemesis—tipsy—in the shape of 
the brother of the murdered man, Henderson, 
and the suicide of Elliott himself, are episodes 
admirably designed and equally well executed. 
Plot apart, Dunean Moray, Farmer is notabls 
for its carefully finished Scotch portraits. 
There is, perhaps, too much of Antoninus 
Pius in the elder Moray, and even too much 
of Marcus Aurelius in the younger; but both 
have a substratum of that peculiar Scotch 
sweetness of disposition which is quite com- 
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patible with Calvinism, and need not neces¬ 
sarily be dissociated from high oheek bones. 
Lady Sinclair, the friend of both Duncan 
Moray and Isabel Elliott when they are in j 
difficulties, is also a very lifelike sketch of a | 
level-headed, warm-hearted Scotch lady of the 
old school, who despises Mrs. Grundy, but is, 
nevertheless, not above enjoying a bit of gossip. 

Regarded as a tour it foret, Mr. Maclaren 
Cobban’s Matter of hit Fatt is undoubtedly a 
success; but it is greatly to be hoped 
that, having achieved it, so very able and 
promising a writer will seek fresh woods 
and pastures new. For one thing, the moral 
vampire, Julius Courtney, who is sufficiently 
‘ ‘ master of his fate ” to commit suicide when it 
is desirable for the sake of others as well 
as of himself that he should do so, recalls 
inevitably, though unreasonably, the everlast¬ 
ing Dr. Jekyll. For another, Julius’s dis¬ 
sertations on, and dissections of, himself are 
wearisome even if they are weird. Nora, 
however, who is as much of a heroine as Mr. 
Cobban allows himself in A Matter of Hit 
Fate, is really a very sweet and thoroughly 
English girl; and, doubtless, her creator will 
in the future be able to plaoe her—or a twin 
sister—in a pleasanter and wholesomer en¬ 
vironment. 

Originality of plot is the one redeeming 
feature of A Game of Bluff, which is essen¬ 
tially an unpleasant and almost unreadable 
story. As a scoundrel, Ralph Purden cannot 
bo said to be altogether a novelty, although 
many of his characteristics are not so much 
those of an Englishman as of an American 
living in one <>f the Pacific States. He is 
certainly not the first man who has sought, 
by means of bigamy, to get rid of a wife of 
whom he has pown weary. But there is 
decided originality in the idea of his being 
ennobled into something approaching to self- 
sacrifice by an illicit and, in every sense, 
indefensible passion. It may be admitted, 
too, that several of the portraits in A Game of 
Bhff— especially Ralph’s irretrievably mean 
and Bohemian brother-in-law, his austere and 
sincere relative and patron, the very down¬ 
right Arkinstall, and the fascinating and 
guileless Elsie—are well sketohed. But the 
story, as an artistic whole, is a disappointment, 
and suggests that Mr. Murray has gone beyond 
his depth. Ho must beware of a tendency to 
fine and affected writing, which is disclosed in 
such a sentence as “ Before an Areopagut 
of his own sex Ralph would have found as 
easy and complete an excuse for his misalliance 
as any man could need.” 

Broughton is as well-intentioned, ill-con¬ 
structed, and inartistic a story as has been 
published even in these days. Mr. A. S. 
Arnold, who has already published a well- 
intentioned, ill-construoted, and inartistic Life 
of Carlyle, has got hold of some ethical ideas. 
These, doubtless in obedienoe to the cardinal 
doctrines of the “ Philosophy of Clothes,” he 
has embodied in various persons, including a 
bad but reformable squire, his daughter, his 
young saviour and fianeSe, the woman he has 
ruined, and a certain wandering and more or 
less murderous Joe. These impersonations of 
ideas wander about over three volumes; and 
suoh of them as are not killed off meet in the 
final chapter, where we have visions of “ that 
perfect state which is immeasurably beyond 


all finite comprehension, where the unfathom¬ 
able mysteries of life will be explained, and 
all the amazing contradictions of human nature 
reconciled.” 

There is a very great amount of ability— 
and of all kinds needful in fiction—in Jamet 
Vraillt ; and if its author be a new writer 
his name is unfamiliar) he will, in all pro¬ 
bability, have a career before him. This is, 
indeed, a most melancholy story. James 
Vraille, a man who reoalls at once General 
Gordon and William Dobbin, and is of the 
stuff of which heroes and martyrs are made, 
marries a pretty butterfly of a girl, who does 
not appreciate him, and elopes with a heart¬ 
less, smooth-tongued civilian. He then 
devotes himself to his little boy; the child 
dies; finally Vraille dies himself. This “Story 
of a Life” is therefore, to all intents and 
purposes a tragedy, relieved almost solely 
by the moral greatness of the chief sufferer. 
But the evolution, both of the plot of the 
tragedy and of the character of Vraille, is 
managed with admirable skilL There is 
nothing unnatural even in the manner in which 
Vraille heaps coals of fire on the head of the 
man who has ruined him. Certain of the rather 
subsidiary characters in Jamet Vraille —more 
especially the crabbed but devoted Unde Ben 
and Edith Dare, the daughter of Vradle’s 
enemy—are quite worthy of a plaoe in the 
same gallery as that which oontains the un¬ 
fortunate martyr himself. Some of the scenes 
are laid in India, others are laid in England. It 
would be difficult to say which seem the truer 
to life. Mr. Jeffery has also managed to in¬ 
troduce the Salvation Army into his story, 
without either sneering at or gushing effu¬ 
sively over that remarkable body. He has a 
gift of genuinely satiric characterisation; but 
he must beware lest it run away with him. 
“Mrs. Bompas,” we are told, “had retired 
from a wharf in the Mediterranean on the death 
of her oonsort, the soooeeaful ooal merchant, 
choosing St. Dogwell's as a retreat, because 
she was distantly connected with the whole 
county, and beoauae her education had been 
neglected at a school in Chatterleigh, the 
nearest town of importance and her bithplaoe— 
reasons which entitled her to oounty family 
distinction, and gave her a right to feel 
thoroughly at home.” 

There is something more than “ smartness ” 
in this; but there » a danger lest that some¬ 
thing should degenerate into “ smartness.” 

Engaged to he Married is a remarkably 
good specimen of the kind of story that is 
written expressly for the girls of the book 
muslin—or, perhaps, one should nowadays say 
ponge silk—type. There is in it Emmy, 
who is sweet and strong; there is Dorothea, 
who is pretty and weak; there is the ogre 
Sir Pereival; there is, in fact, the usual 
crowd of folks whose chief business, at least 
in stories, is to criticise engagements and 
marriages. And, of course, all ends as it 
should end. Emmy’s captain proves faithful 
to her, in spite of the subterfuges that Sir 
Pereival resorts to, with a view to compelling 
him to marry money in the person of Rosa¬ 
mund Hotspur; and Dorothea marries her 
artist, and is more or less happy afterwards. 
Engaged to he Married is, of course, gracefully 
written. 

A Lott Bing belongs to the class of eoclesi- 
astioo-historicsd romances, but is greatly 


superior to average works of that class. It 
deals with the times of Andrew Melville— 
that Melville who, in the opinion of many, 
was to Knox what the Jacobin was to the 
Girondin, and who, we are told in this 
chronicle, “ at nineteen, having exhausted the 
intellectual provision of his own university 
(St. Andrews), sought the famous schools of 
Paris, and became there as distinguished 
among scholars as he had been at home.” It 
would be unfair to reveal the secret of the 
plot, inasmuch as that secret is in effect the 
whole of it. It is enough to say that 
the leading villains are remarkably well 
drawn, and that the narrative of the adven¬ 
tures of Careo, otherwise “ Mr. Cammill,” 
recals Kidnapped in some of its passages. 
Will Green, the remarkable compound of 
scoundrelism and scholarship who appears in 
the very first chapter, is new even in Scotch 
fiction. The author of The Lott Ring seems 
to be somewhat handicapped by his purpose, 
yet he—if it be he— has done so very well - in 
it that a great deal bettor may be expected 
from him in the future. 

William Wallace. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Calendart of the Procerdingt of the Committee 
for Compounding, Ac. 1643-60. General Pro¬ 
ceedings. Edited by M. A. Everett Green. 
(Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Offloe.) 
Like all Mrs. Everett Green’s works, the present 
volume is the result of great industry and of 
admirable power of condensation. It is none 
the lees valuable beoauae its detailed informa¬ 
tion is so various that no general description 
will fit it. Each inquirer will find help in it 
aoooiding to his tastes. It is better to give a 
specimen than to attempt to gain a general 
prospeot. Two entries, one at p. 60 and the 
other at p. 85, give lists of sequestrated 
estates, the one in Wirrall Hundred, in 
Cheshire, and the other in Gloucestershire. In 
both of these we have an estimate of the value 
of the estates after and before the Civil War. 
From both we derive a precisely similar result, 
namely, that the letting value of land had 
diminished almost precisely 50 per pent. Figures, 
however, are deceptive, and Mrs. Green's 
Calendar does not solve the question whether 
the diminution was general, or special to 
sequestered estates, where there might be an 
objection to pay the full rent to the seques¬ 
trators, lest a turn of fortune should bring 
back the old proprietor to claim the whole 
rental as due to himself. Fortunately, a letter 
of Sir Roger Burgoyne among the Vemey 
MSS. solves the question. From this it appears 
that London house rent had in 1644 declined 
in exactly the same proportion, and we may, 
therefore, traoe the fall of rentals to general 
causes. 

Ix the Memoir of George Byng, Lord Toning- 
ton, which Prof. Laughton has just edited with 
loving care for the Camden Society, had been 
the work of one skilled in composition or 
possessed of the gift of telling a story with 
some approach to effect, its interest for the 
general reader would have been heightened. 
Its authorship is invested with some mystery; 
for it is evidently the composition of a certain 
navy expert connected with official life, indeed 
engaged in the actual working of the Admiralty, 
but the writer’s name has hitherto escaped 
inquiry. The most telling passages in the 
narrative are those setting out the intrigues by 
which the English navy came over to the 
cause of DutcE William, and. describing the 
oapture of Gibraltar. The memoir ends 
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abruptly, before Byng had been railed to the 
peerage. Though so mention of the fact oocurs 
on the title-page, the volume is supplemented 
by some extracts from a journal by the Rev. 
Thomas Pocook, a relation of Byng by marriage, 
and a navy chaplain at this date. _ Prof. 
Laughton says that he counted twenty different 
spellings of Sir Olowdisley Shovell’s Christian 
name. Did not one antiquary find 140 variances 
in the spelling of the name of Birmingham, and 
another enumerate even more differences in the 
name of Main waring ? 

Old English Catholic Missioni. By John 
Orlebar Payne. (Burns & Oates.) The 
eighteenth century is a dark period in the 
history of the Roman Catholic body in 
England. From the date of Henry VIII. ’s 
quarrel with the Pope until the accession of 
Geosge I., the extreme danger in whioh every 
priest stood of a cruel death, and the dread 
whioh must have hung over every layman, 
renders the time memorable to every student of 
religious history. With the advent of the 
eighteenth oeatury milder days followed. The 
two risings in favour of the exiled royal family 
pressed hardly on men who were in no way 
connected with the insurrections; but English¬ 
men had improved sinoe the days of Charles If. 
Titus Oates and his crew had no representa¬ 
tives in the ’15 or the ’45. The men 
who suffered for treason under the first and 
seoond Georges were, whatever we think of the 
politios of those days, all of them in some sort 
legally guilty. Mr. Payne’s Old Catholic 
Missions eschews politios. His scope is limited, 
but the work is well done. It will form most 
useful material for anyone who shall under¬ 
take to write a history of the English Roman 
Catholic body under the penal laws. It would 
appear that in the earlier times there were few 

C es where priests were regularly stationed. 

don and some other large towns were 
probably never without priests, and here and 
there a great landowner, suoh as Belted Will 
Howard, contrived to keep a chaplain in his 
house; but suoh people were thinly scattered, 
and even to them it must have been accom¬ 
panied with no little danger. The oommon 
custom was for the priest to pass on in disguise 
from one oountry house to another. His arrival 
was secretly notified to the Catholics round 
about; and, as soon as his ministerial work 
was ended, he departed in disguise to some 
other place where he knew that he would be 
gladly welcomed, and every precaution taken 
for his safety. The priest’s hiding hole was in 
those days a needful adjunct to every Catholic 
mansion. Some few, we believe, exist yet. 
Many have been destroyed duriDg the present 
century. For several generations the Roman 
Catholic church has been rigorous as to 
keeping reoords of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials; but in times such as those of which 
we have been speaking it was very difficult 
for accurate registers to be preserved. It 
is not possible in many cases to ascertain when 
priests became permanently settled at any given 
plaoe. Secrecy was so necessary at the time 
that all evidenoe has perished. We believe, 
however, that, when no evidence exists to the 
contrary, it may be assumed that the date of 
the earliest register marks the appointment of 
the first priest who was stationed on the mis¬ 
sion to which it relates. Few of these begin 
earlier than the year 1700. In 1836 a Royal 
Commission was issued for making inquiries as 
to the non-parobhial registers then in existence. 

It was the desire of the government that all 
suoh registers should be deposited in Somerset 
House. Many of those belonging to Protest- 
tant Nonconformists were given up; but when 
the Catholic Vicars Apostolic were applied to, 
they pointed out reasons why it would be in¬ 
convenient to part with them. We imagine 
that at the first it was the iuteutiou of the 


authorities that none should be surrendered. As 
they were private property the matter was 
entirely in the hands of the bishops. In or 
before 1840 a change of view seems to have 
taken place, for Mr. Payne has found a large 
collection of these interesting documents at 
Somerset House. From his description of them 
they seem to have .been kept in an irregular 
manner; but there can be no doubt that, as 
reoords of matters of fact, they are as truthful 
as those kept by the clergy of the Established 
Church. The entries with regard to marriage 
are of special importance. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent relating to marriage had, as 
a matter of course, no effect in England; and, 
therefore, until the passing of the Marriage 
Aot of 1753, nothing was absolutely necessary 
beyond consent of the parties. It is not easy to 
tell how Roman Catholio marriages were 
solemnised before the passing of that memor 
able statute. Many are certainly entered in 
the parochial registers ; but it does not, there¬ 
fore, follow that in all cases they were per¬ 
formed by the minister of the parish. It is 
probable that in some oases where the squire, 
the parson, and the priest, were on neigh¬ 
bourly terms with each other, an entry 
would be made in the “ church books ” ; for it 
must be borne in mind that until 1753 the sig¬ 
nature of the celebrant was not required, and 
is, indeed, very rarely to be found. For genea¬ 
logical purposes Mr. Payne's volume will be 
found most useful. Is contains numerous 
entries relating to the great Yorkshire house of 
Scrope, some of them proving faots for which, 
we believe, there is no evidence to be had else¬ 
where. In faot, there are very few great Catholic 
houses of the North for whose life-histories Old 
Catholic Missions does not furnish help. 

Mb. Waltbb Rye, whose published works 
for 1889 were enumerated in a recent number 
of the Academy, has added yet another to that 
list. This is a catalogue of the principal 
MSS. relating to Norfolk in his own library, 
superbly printed in folio, with numerous plates 
and woodcuts. Many of his oberished 
possessions came from the Frere sale, when the 
genealogical and antiquarian MSS. of Boken- 
ham, Peter le Neve, Anthony Norris, and T. 

Martin were first made known, and at the same 
time dispersed. Perhaps we ought not to say 
“ dispersed ”; for, with the exception of a few 
acquired for the British Museum or the Record 
Omoe, the most important portion are now at 
Winchester Hause, Putney, where their present 
owner—in marked contrast with their former 
owners — allows them to be consulted by 
historical students. Among the Frere MSS we 
may specially mention the Histories of the 
Hundreds of East and West Flegg, Happing, 
and Tunstead, compiled by Anthony Norris 
about the middle of the last century, which are 
about tenfold more copious than the corres¬ 
ponding ohapters of Blomefield. These Mr. 

Rye hopes before long to print, with additions 
from his own collections. Another MS. volume 
which Mr. Rye must regard with mingled 
feelings is Le Neve’s Calendar of the Feet of 
Fines for Norfolk, which oovers the ground he 
has himself gone over again with so much 
labour and expense, and which also indudes 
some notes of fines now lost. But space fails 
us to record all the treasures here set out, with 
careful indexes. We doubt whether any in the 
long roll of English antiquaries has ever before 
placed his collections at the service of fellow- 
students with such generosity as lb. Walter 
Rye. _ 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CLASSICS. 

Selections from the Oreelc Anthology. Edited 
by Graham R. TomsoD. (Walter Scott.) This 

is a very pretty addition to Mr. Sharp’s , , . , 

“Canterbury Poets ” ; and the editor’s intro- 1 gives the legend its charm, while as history it 


duotion relates in some twenty-five short pages 
nearly all that is known of those multitudinous 
asteroids called the Greek Anthologia. We 
agree that if the Anthology be, as Longfellow 
said, “ one of the saddest of books,” it is also, 
as the editor oalls it, “ one of the most entirely 
human.” But there is a vein of contemporary 
affectation in the praise given to. Zeus (Introd. 
p. xxi.) that 

" there is no one to portray for us ‘The Real 
Ruflnus’: no dishonourable ghoul to ‘howk up ’ 
and reprint some old, forgotten love-letters of 
‘ pure Simonides,’ proving him thereby not pure, 
in very sooth, bat most unworthy—a weak and 
garrulous sensualist.” 

Now, really, one of the best functions of the 
Anthology is to oure intelligent and imagina¬ 
tive minds of a mawkish interest in the amours 
of Byron and Shelley, in the mis-published 
love-letters of Keats, in “ the Harriet 
question,” and all the rest of it—yet here, in a 
preface which will be, and ought to be, read, 
we have those miserable topics re- suggested iu 
this deprecatory way. k 6<r/iov ij triyh <pipti. The 
bulk of the translations may be referred to four 
persons—Dr. R. Garnett, Miss Alma Strettell, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and Mr. W. M. Harding e 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. E. Myers, Mr. Gold win 
Smith, Prof. Lewis Campbell, are also repre¬ 
sented, as well as some of our older writers. 
Of the first four, Mr. Lang shows the most 
evenly good craftsmanship throughout. He is 
nowhere better than in the rendering (Introd., 
p. xxviii) of Meleager’s lament for Heliodora. 
Miss Strettell is less evenly good ; but at times 
writes admirably, as on p. 129, where she 
is rendering a sighing epitaph of Leonidas of 
Tarentum. Mr. Hardinge relapses often into 
very ordinary versification; but when he is 
bright, as in the version of Meleager on p. 155, 
he is very bright indeed. Yet here, we think, 
the form of the original poem is unduly inter¬ 
fered with. Dr. Garnett was certainly inspired 
with point and humour in rendering (p. 117} 
Leonidas thus: 

Menodotis’ portrait here is kept; 

Most odd it is 

How venr like to all the world, except 
Menodotis.” 

But for sheer inoiaiveness we prefer the version 
of Nioarchus, by BL Wellesley, on p. 192. 

“ The screech-owl sings; death follows at her 
cries: 

Demophilns strikes up; the screech-owl dies.” 

It is a pretty little book: sparks without 
smoke. 

The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. 
Translated into English Prose by Edward P. 
Coleridge. (BelL) It would be curious to 
know how many people in the world have ever 
read Apollonius through. We should not like 
to affirm that Mr. Coleridge stands alone, but 
he must be one of a small band. It is not that 
Apollonius is not worth reading, but that what 
he has to tell has been very well told otherwise. 
Kingsley’s “Argonauts” in the Heroes, and 
Morris’s Life and Death of Jason, have told to 
thousands with applause a story which very 
few among those thousands will ever trace 
back, even with Mr. Coleridge’s help, to its 
main origin, the Argonautica of Apollonius. As 
Mr. Coleridge points out, the latter part of the 
adventurers’ voyage, as described by Apollo¬ 
nius, is neither traceable nor possible. You 
cannot, you never oould, “ row through river- 
ways right across Dacia, Moesia, Illyria, and 
Dalmatia into the Adriatic ” from the Danube. 
Bat, after all, this is only a legendary poem 
about an early voyage. The journey is not 
impossible, though it oertainly involved the 
building of more than one Argo, and a good 
deal of foot travelling, too. Argo, one and in¬ 
divisible, is just the extra touch of poetry that 
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may be discounted. Mr. Coleridge has studied, 
we should say, good models of prose trans¬ 
lation. Witness the transit of Argo through 
the Symplegades (Book ii., p. 72): 

“ So she sprang forward twioe as far as any other 
ship would have yielded to rowers, and the oars 
bent like curved Dows as the heroes strained. In 
that instant the vaulted wave was past them, and 
she at once was riding over the furious bQlow like 
a roller, plunging nefeil«?g forward o’er the 
trough of the sea. But the eddying current stayed 
the ship in the midst of The dashers, and they 
quaked on either side, and thualared, and the 
snip-timbers throbbed. Then did Athene with 
her left hand hold the stubborn rock apart, while 
with her right she thrust them through upon their 
course; and the ship shot through the air like a 
winged arrow. Yet the rocks, ceaselessly dashing 
together, crushed ofE, in passing, the tip of the 
oarv&d stem." 

This is spirited; yet, in the final sentence, we 
must remark that it was Argo that was passing, 
not the rocks. 


Greek diversions. Those in the Latin language 
seem to us less interesting. There is graoe m 
the Alcaic rendering of Tennyson’s “ Lore and 
Death." We observe that Mr. Waddell largely 
allows hiatus between the third and fourth 
lines of the Alcaic stanza, whioh Horace 
normally avoids; indeed, the third line, the 
crux of the metre, is roughly treated by him— 
e.g., in the spirited rendering of “ Soots, wha 
hae ” (p. 69), such a line as 

“ Siccabimus cum corde venae ” 

jars upon the ear. And the mixture of hexa- 
metric, elegiac, and nondescript metres in the 
version of " Lead, kindly Light,” seems to us 
to imitate rather the outward form than the 
essence and music of the original. The epigram 
on Aristotle is neat: 

tr itot’ ipiffroy Wtjicc tcAot xportpuitu aopaurir 
f! iriOn Ktlvtf rotvop' ’ApurToriXiit. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston’s 
Translation, revised by the Rev. A R Shilleto. 
life of Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. 
In 3 vole. (Bell.) The old-fashioned and in¬ 
accurate translation by Whiston (1737) of “ the 
learned and authentic Jewish historian and 
oelebrated warrior ” oertainly needs revision if 
it is at all to hold its ground against the 
version of Trail and Taylor (1851); but we 
doubt whether the present revision is such as 
to ensure success. The editor promises to 
amend Whiston’s baldness, prune and curtail 
bis archaisms (!), correct his misspellings and 
mistranslations, and keep dose to the text 
where he has been turgid and paraphrastic. 
Mr. Shilleto has, no doubt, overhauled the old 
book, and put right many obvious blunders; 
but he has by no means corrected it wherever 
correction was desirable, nor are all his changes 
changes for the better. Whiston knew enough 
of Roman usage to have doubts about making 
"Julius Gains’’ in Josephus xiv. 10, § 8, to be 
both praetor and consul (a translation of 
arpanryhi thraros ); but Mr. Shilleto shows no 
doubts. In many other matters, where in¬ 
dependence would have been desirable, he 
follows him unquestioningly. On the other 
hand, no exception need be taken (in xx., 6, § 4) 
to Whiston’s simple old phrase which tells hoe 
Gumanus felt " fear lest the multitude should 
go into a sedition”; but Mr. Shilleto must needs 
alter this to the slangy equivalent—“ fearing 
that the multitude would go in for another 
riot.” It is no doubt better to have his version 
than Whiston’s, because it is founded on a 
newer text—though not the newest; but we 
still want a scholar who shall translate Josephus 
with full knowledge of technicalities and with 
decent respect for the English language. 

Versions and Imitations in Greek and Latin. 
By William Ward law Waddell. (Glasgow: 
Madehose.) This is a little book of a kind 
that was more common some years ago than at 
present. Originating, as the Latin prefaoe 
leads us to suppose, in the competitions and 
rivalries of studious youth, it has been worked 
up and expanded in the writer’s maturity, and 
shows the graceful imitative taste which clas¬ 
sical studies so often leave as their memorial— 
too often as their sole memorial. Versions of 
Ariosto in Homeric Greek; pretty adaptations 
of such poems as ’ ‘ Begone Dull Care ” into the 
style of the pseudo-Anacreon ; Froissart’s de¬ 
scription of sir John Assueton’s exploit against 
the French knights, rendered into Herodotean 
prose (is wirytim a graoeful equivalent for 
" French ” ?); the siege of Londonderry de¬ 
scribed in the style of Thucydides (a really 
considerable performance, both in quantity and 
quality); and a characteristic passage from 
The Origin of Species, put with great mil into 
scientific Greek, form the bulk of Mr. Waddell’s 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Georoe Bell & Sons are about 
to publish a volume of essays, entitled The 
New Spirit, by Mr. Havelock Ellis, editor of 
the “Contemporary Science” series and the 
"Mermaid” series of Elizabethan Dramatists. 
The volume will contain studies of five writers 
whose influence on the thought of the time 
has been, and is, considerable: Diderot, Heine, 
Ibsen, Walt Whitman, and Tolstoi. An intro¬ 
duction and conclusion will deal more 
generally with the problems of current life and 
thought. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unifica¬ 
tion, by the Oountess Martinengo Cesaresco, 
containing lives of the patriots Ugo Bassi, the 
Oairolis, Daniel Martin, Constance d’Azeglio, 
and others. The work will also be issued 
simultaneously by the Fratelli Treves, of 
Milan. 

Messrs. R Bentley & Son will shortly 
ublish a new work of fiotion by Hugh West- 
ury, whioh is understood to be the pseudonym 
•f a well-known Liverpool journalist. The 
author’s first book, Frederick Hasszleden, was a 
bright story of contemporary English life. Its 
suooessor, to be entitled Acte, is a romance 
of the time of Nero; and Hugh Weetbury has 
followed the early tradition which attributes 
the conversion of Acte to St. Paul. 

The March volume of the “ Canterbury 
Poets” will contain The Lady of Lyons and 
other Plays, by Lord Lytton. 

Messrs. Georg, of Basel, will shortly issue 
a French translation of the late Sir Francis 
Adams and Mr. 0. D. Cunningham’s work 
The Swiss Confederation, by M. Henry 
Loumyer, oonseiller of the Belgian legation at 
Bern, and an old friend and colleague of the 
authors, M. Ruchonnet. The Swiss Minister 
of Justioe and Polioe has written an introduc¬ 
tion. 

Messrs. Bickers & Sons announce Induc¬ 
tion and Deduction: a Historical and Critical 
Sketch of successive Philosophical Conceptions, 
by Constance G. W. Naden, edited by Dr. R 
Lb wins. 

A new and oomplete edition of William 
Leighton’s Poems, with illustrations, is 
announced as to be published immediately by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Frederick Warns & Co. have in 
the press a story entitled Mine On n Familiar 
Friend, by Miss A. L. Harris. 

The next addition to " Wame’s London 
Library” will be an original story by Miss 
E. J. Claydeu, entitled By the World Forgot. 


The American branch of the publishing 
business of Cassell & Co., Limited, has been 
acquired by a syndicate of Americans, trading, 
from and after January 1, under the designa¬ 
tion of “The Cassell Publishing Company.” 
The new company will be carried on under the 
management of Mr. Oscar M. Dunham, who 
has been associated for many years with the 
business; and it will continue to aot as the 
agents throughout the United States and 
Canada for the sale of the publications and 
works of the English company, whioh on its 
part will act similarly in Great Britain, the 
colonies, and on the continent of Europe for 
the American publications of the Cassell Pub¬ 
lishing Company. 

A fragment of a MS. of the "Divina 
Oommedia," consisting of four oantos of the 
Paradiso, has lately been discovered by Signor 
Zanino Volta, of Milan, in the binding of an old 
book belonging to the Biblioteoa del Collegio 
Ghislieri at Pavia. Signor Volta assigns the 
MS., which must have been a handsome one, 
to the middle of the fourteenth oentury, and 
judges it to be the work of a Roman, Tuscan, 
or South Italian scribe. It is to be hoped that 
this interesting fragment will be printed. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of books and MSS. Besides the musical 
library of Mr. Alexander Foote, we notice the 
following attractive lots: Sir Walter Soott’s 
MS. of the first canto of " The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Moore’s MS. of “ Lidia Rookh,” 
together with his corrected proof sheets; 
Tennyson’s MS. of the lyrios interpolated in 
"The Princess,” whioh vary considerably from 
the printed versions ; Bishop Wilson’s MS. 
diary during the last twelve years of his life 
at Oalontta ; Sir John Franklin's MS. journal 
at Malta and the Ionian Islands in 1831 ; and 
two fine vellum MSS. of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—an illuminated Horae, and 
the latter half of Wiolif’s translation of the 
Bible—whioh are believed to oome from the 
Abbey of Reading. Among the printed books, 
we may mention Blake’s Marriage of Heav n 
and Hell, Book of Thel, and Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, bound up in one volume ; 
and the Reports of the Counoil of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, from 1828 to 1881, illus¬ 
trated with 154 portraits and 279 autograph 
letters. 

The trustees of the British Museum have 
just made a present of duplicates to the 
Guildhall Library, consisting of about 5000 
books and 11,000 pamphlets. The English 
books, numbering upwards of 1700 volumes, 
include a valuable addition to the already rich 
collection of works relating to London. There 
are also numerous works in Welsh and Gaelic, 
Greek and Latin, French, Provemjal and other 
dialects, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutoh, Scandinavian, Russian, Hebrew, and 
Oriental languages. The Pro Sacerdotum Barbis 
of Valeriano Boizani (1531), and the sermons 
preached at St. Peter’s, Rome, in 1484, before 
the election of a Pope, are rare. 

The annual meeting of the Colonial Institute 
will be held on Tuesday next, February 18, at 
4 p.m. The report to be presented by the 
council is of a very satisfactory character. The 
total income during 1889 amounted to £7738 ; 
and the number of fellows at the close of the 
year was 3562. The library now contains 
7654 volumes, 3585 pamphlets, and 221 files of 
newspapers. In addition, files of 76 colonial 
newspapers have been forwarded to the British 
Museum for preservation there. It will be pro¬ 
posed to make a change in the rules, with the 
object of limiting admission to the Institute to 
British subjects. 

The complete collection of Signor Bella’s 
magnificent photographs of the Caucasus, some 
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of which were shown by lantern to illustrate 
Mr. Douglas Freshfleld’s paper on Monday, will 
be on exhibition in the map-room of the Royal 
Geographical Society from Friday, February 
14, all the end of the month. 

Headers of Travels in Tunisia, by A lexan der 
Graham and H. S. Aehbee (1887) will 
remember that one of the features of that 
altogether admirable book was a bibliography, 
which oovered the entire period from the tunes 
of Carthage down to the Frenoh protectorate. 
This bibliography has now been reissued by Mr. 
Ashbee, in handsome large octavo (Dulau), 
with an appendix augmenting the number of 
titles by about one third, and a oopious index 
to facilitate reference. To show how wide is 
the field oovered, we may quote from the 
preface the following classification of the con¬ 
tents:— 

“ (1) hooks on Carthage and Utica, with their 
history and archaeology; (2) books on Tunisia, or 
on towns or separate districts of that oountry; (3) 
books partly on Tunisia; (4) books on the Barbery 
States (when Tunisia is included) and their 
piracies; (5) articles in Societies’ Transactions, 
collections of (travels, encyclopaedias, magazines, 
and other periodicals; (6) dictionaries and 
manua ls of conversation in the Arab language ; 
(7) a few books not specially on Tunisia, but 
illustrating indirectly the religion, customs, 
antiquities, or language, ancient or modem, of 
that oountry: (8) Consular reports; (9) some 
works of the imagination—novels, dramas, and 
poems.” 

It is curious to note the favourable treatment 
whieh Northern Africa has received from 
bibliographers. To take only English works— 
Prince Ibrahim Hilmy has compiled two large 
though by no means exhaustive volumes of the 
literature relating to Egypt and the Sudan. 
For the Barbary States, Sir R. Lambert Play¬ 
fair, our indefatigable consul-general, published 
a bibliography of Algeria two or three years 
ago through the Royal Geographical Society, 
and has just finished a companion work on 
Tripoli; while we understand that Dr. Robert 
Brown is well advanced with his bibliography 
of Morocco. What would not the student of 
Indian history give for similar help, even in 
detached portions of his vast subject ? 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Max Muller was prevented by illness 
from beginning his second course of Gifford 
Lectures last week. A notioe published at 
Glasgow states that the professor hopes to 
begin his lectures this week. 

In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday last, a 
statute proposing the abolition of the viva voce 
examination in Responsions was passed by a 
majority of 67 votes to 36. 

Pbof. Jambs Stuart has resigned the chair 
of mechanism and applied mechanics at Cam¬ 
bridge, whioh he has held einoe the foundation 
of the office in 1875. 

Among the public lectures announced at Ox¬ 
ford are two by Prof. Rhys, on “ Celts and Pre- 
delta ” ; and three by the Choragus, on “ The 
Great Netherland Musicians and their Influence 
on Italy,” “ The Progress of Pure Choral Music 
in Italy,” and “The Culmination of Pure Choral 
Music.’’ The latter oourse will be delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, with musical illustra¬ 
tions. 

Tub Fitz william Museum syndicate at Cam¬ 
bridge have issued a report, proposing (inter 
alia) that Mr. M. R. James, of King’s College, 
be re-appointed to the office of assistant- 
director of the museum, with the special duty 
of cataloguing and arranging the collection, 
whioh has lately been largely augmented 
through the excavations at Naukratis and in 
Cyprus. 


At the meeting of the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford on Monday last, Mr. F. R. Dixey read 
a paper on “ The Wing-Markings of Butterflies 
as a Guide to their Phytogeny.” 

The English translation of the “ Ajax,” to 
be performed at St. Andrews on Thursday next 
and the two following days, is that of Prof. 
Lewis Campbell; and the part of Athena will 
be taken by Mrs. Campbell. 

Prof. H. A. Strong, of University College, 
Liverpool, was elected a fellow of the Scottish 
Society of Literature and Art at the last meet¬ 
ing of the council of that society held on 
February 7. 

The Durham University Journal of February 8 
contains a classified list of the public writings 
of the late Bishop Lightfoot. His letter on “The 
Muratorian Fragment ” in the Academy of 
September 21, 1889, is included ; but not that 
which appeared in the Academy of May 21, 
1887, entitled “ The Earliest Papal Catalogue,’ 
in which he olaimed to discover the lost list of 
Hegesippus in Epiphanius, Naer. xxvii. 6. 

Prof. Margoliouth’s recent inaugural lec¬ 
ture at Oxford on “ The Place of Ecdesiasticus 
in SemitioLiterature,” which is reviewed in the 
Academy this week, has been the subjeot of 
two elaborate articles in the Oxford Magazine, 
signed S. R. D. 


TRANSLATION. 

PLATO TO ASTER. 

’Avrty *p\v piy f\a/«rer M $oi<nv 'Efos • 
vvv SI 9ay<bv \dpirets“Errepos iy ipBipiyois. 

Anthologia Talatina, vii. 670. 
SWIFT TO STELLA. 

Whilb, Stella mine! bright life was thine, 
My Morning Star wast thou. 

E’en dead and gone, thou shinest on, 

My Star of Evening now! 

J. E. S. 


OBITUARY. 

MRS. JOSHUA STANDEE. 

Mrs. Standee, who died at Keswick on 
Thursday of last week, was a daughter of 
William Calvert, the only friend of Coleridge, 
and the brother of the Raisley Calvert who left 
£900 to Wordsworth. Brought up at Greta 
Bank (since the residence of the Speddings), 
her childhood was spent with Coleridge’s and 
Southey’s children, and she remembered both 
the poets, as well as Wordsworth and Shelley. 
Wordsworth visited at her father’s house, and 
Shelley stayed a few days there on his way 
from Wales to Edinburgh in 1813. Her recol¬ 
lections of Hartley Coleridge were very intimate, 
and for Southey as a man she had a feeling of 
the deepest reverence. She died at 85 years of 
age, and was probably the last link with the 
poets of the Lake country. 


A MEMORY. 

M. S., obiit Fieldside, Ketunck, February 5,1890. 
Child of the brother of that generous man 
Who, vowed to Death, bequeathed his friend, 
release 

From trivial care, and gave the muses ease, 

And set laborious Wordsworth in the ran— 

You knew Nurse Wilsey, coaxed Old dogger Dan, 
Climbed unreproved on Southey’s genial knees, 
Watched for the bard’s home-coming through 
the trees, 

And, wreath in hand, to crown the Laureate ran. 
Bright shone the sun, the Oroethwaite bells rang 
clear, 

When blue-eyed Sara and that Rydal maid, 

The gentle Dora, tended you as bride. 

But now another bridal mom is here, 

Christ in the heavens has called yon to His side, 
And all the vale is rolled from sun to shade. 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We cannot expect that every number of the 
Antiquary should be equally interesting. The 
one before us is, we are sorry to say, dull. 
The two articles on the Tudor Exhibition, by 
the Hon. Harold Dillon and the Baron de 
Cos son respectively, are the redeeming feature. 
The Baron de Cosaon knows more of ancient 
arms and armour than any other dweller in 
England; no one oan read the paper he has 
given us without learning much from it. The 
oonferenoe on altar stones contains facts which 
will be new to most of the readers. The Rev. 
Joseph Hirst has, we believe, made these ob¬ 
jects his especial study. We wish the editor of 
the Antiquary would open his columns to 
oorret on 1< nts, for the purpose of a full cata¬ 
logue being made of the mediaeval altar-slabs 
which yet exist We believe all the brasses now 
to be found in our churches have been cata¬ 
logued. The old altar-stones have an interest 
for modems, for many reasons. We fear that, 
when ahurches undergo the process called 
“ restoration,” ignorant workmen often destroy 
what time has so tong spared. Miss Florence 
Layard tells a curious story of spiritual 
possession. The paper by the Rev. Alfred 
S. Porter on the mediaeval tiles of the priory of 
Great Malvern would have been more instruc¬ 
tive if it had been accompanied by illustra¬ 
tions. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bhllt, F. L’isthme amerioain: notes d’tin premier 
voyage en 1868 . Paris: Flsohbaoher. 7 fr. 60 o. 
Cast, J. Hlstoire de la liberty dee suites dans le 
canton de Vaud, 1798—1888. Paris: Ficohbaober. 
4 fr. 


Chakfsaux, A. de. Hlstoire de la pelntnre decora¬ 
tive A tontes lea 6p oquee. Paris Renooard. 16 fr. 
OOITEADES. Le Comte G. de. Le Oomte d’Orsay: 
physiologic d’un roi de la mode. Paris: Quentin. 

Hart, Q. Ursprung u. Verbreitung der Pyramos- n. 

Thlsbe-Bago. Leipzig: Fook. 1 M SO PL 
Jounr, H. Oharlee Lebrun et lee arts sons Louis XIV. 
Paris: Renooard. 60 Ir. 

Laobszs, G. B. de. Les Normands dans tee deux 
m on dee. Paris: Firmin-Dldot. 6 fr. 

Muon. J. Aus dem Bohiller-Arohiv. Ungedraoktes 
n. Unbekanntes su Schillers Leben n. Schrilten. 
Weimar: Bohlau s M. 

Nones but on manuscrit du XIV* slide, Les Heures 
da Mardchal de Boudoaut. Paris: Morgand. I60fr. 
Rxs-Paouot. Diotionnalxe dee potneons d’orfivres. 
Paris: Renooard. 16Ir. 


HISTORY, ETO. 

*rn' «» m CT « ear Wirthschaftspolltlk d. FUrsien 
Bismarck. Rng. V. H. V. Porchlngen 1. Bd. Bis 
sor Ueberaahme d. Handelsminlsterloms (1880;. 
Berlin: Hennig. IS ML 

Avbhxl, le Vloomte G. d\ Richellen et la monarohle 
abaorae. T. «. Paris: Plon 7lr. 60c. 
Baudbxllabi. A. Philippe V. et la oonr de Franoe 
1700 -1716. Paris: Firmin-Dldot. 10 Ir. 

Bauzon, l’abbd. Recherche* hlstorlque* sor la per¬ 
secution religleuae dans le ddpartement de Haone- 
et-Loue pendant la Revolution. T. 1. Paris: 
Bouillon. 10 tr. 

Bibb. Homond. Paris pendant Is Terrenr. Paris: 
Dldier. a Ir. 60 o. _ 

Dbhivlb, H., et A«m. Qhathlaih. Ohartularium 
UnivemltaUs Parisian s!*. T. L (ab anno MOO 
usque ad annum MOCLXXX VI). Paris: Del a l a i n . 
80 tr. 

DUQUST, A. Guerre de 1878—1871. Paris: le quatre- 
Septembre et OhatUlon. Paris: Obarpeutier. 
8 tr. 60 a. 

Lehmans, E. De publics Bomanorom semtute 
quaeiraonee Leipzig: Fook. IK. , 

Mutobh, Barthold van. La Snlaae boos Is pacts de 
1816 ,1818-1880. Paris: Flsohbaoher. 8tr. 
Pbbbsbhsdb, E. de. LEgliseot la Revolution Iran liaise: 
hlstoire dee relations de l’Bgllae et de l’Etat de 
1788A1814. Paris: Flsohbaoher. 7tr.60o. 
Rastoul, A. Le MarOohal Rendon, 1786—1871, d'aprta 
see mdmolree et des documents inAdits. Paris: 
Firmin-Dldot. 6 fr. . . _ . . _ 

Suboout, R. Un oorsabe maloom: Robert Soroont. 
Paris: Plon. 7 tr. 60 o. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Bobebkanm, J. G. Beitrage sor Geologle n. Pal ion t- 
oiogle. 1. Hit. Ueber den Bnntsandstetn in 
Deutschlandn. seine Bedentong t. die Trias. Jena: 
Fischer. 7 M. 

Dblafobd. Be sain honlller et permlen d’ Anton et 
d’EpInao. Faeo. 1. Stratigraphic. Paris: Bsodry. 
18 tr. 
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Bolder, t M. 

Bcbdittbbzb, A. Die Hymen opteren-Qrappe der 
Evanliden. 8. Abth. Wien: Haider. 10 u. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Avxbta. Edited by K. F. Geldner. II. Kborde 
Avesta. Fmo. 6. Stuttgart: Kohlbemmer. IBM. 
Bubqiss, E. DanteUung d. DUleate lm XIII. sol In 
den DSpartements Seine- Inftrtenre n. Eure ant 
Grand ▼. Urknnden nnter alelobxeit. Vergletahg. 
m. dem bent. Patois. Leipzig : Fook. 2 M. 
Dxvavx. A. De l’etude dee patois dn bant Dauphins. 
Paris: Welter, f fr. 80 o. 

LaBRNBRRG, F. Die Stieger Mnndart e. Idiom d. 
Unterbanses, besonders nlnelohtUeb der Lantlebre 
dargestellt. Gottingen : Vandenlioaok. 4 M. 80 PL 
Prtxbs. J. De O. Valerli Flaod vita at oannine. 
Leipzig: Fook. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Boada, R. ▼. Die Stndien d. PoJyUoa. I. Stuttgart: 
Koblhsmmer. t M. 

Bubrhihl, F De Tbeogoniaa Orphloae forma anti- 
qnleelma diseeitatio. Berlin: Calvary. l M. 60 PI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A DANISH CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION OF 
THE ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 

Copenhagen: Feb. 10, 1810 . 

The Academy has for yean endowed research 
by its large hospitality to students engaged in 
enquiries out of the oommon beat. Therefore 
is it that it has so many friends among the 
learned, the wide world over. How much light 
has been thrown in its columns on science 
manifold by the lettera of so many “ diggers ” 
with pick or pen ! One subject which went 
through many of your numben, in papen after¬ 
wards oollected by the ingenious author as a 
separate volume, was the discussion by Ur. 
Heasels on where, and by whom, printing was 
invented. They excited neat interest among 
the olass it oonoemed, ana polemical pieoes for 
and against have followed. 

At Copenhagen, also, Ur. Hessels’s articles were 
eagerly looked for, and privately muoh debated. 
How, a new Danish Club having lately been 
organised here for ventilating everything con¬ 
nected with books and bookbinding, &c., the 
whole question has been taken up afresh by a 
veteran historical and literary writer, able to 
speak with authority, being also for many years 
a worker in the field of bibliography. This 
gentleman, well known in Great Britain, is Dr. 
Ohr. Bruun, keeper of the Danish National 
Library. A few weeks ago came bis quarto, 
pp. viii. and 92, under the title De nyeile Under - 
sogeher om Bogtrykkerkunstene Opfindelte (Philip- 
sens Boghandel, Kjobenhavn, 1889). It is the 
first volume issued by the above-mentioned 
“ Forening for Boghaandvcerk.” Besides 
engravings in the text, it has six facsimiles of 
rare leaves, partly printed in oolours. 

Characteristic of Dr. Braun is a certain dry 
humour, which is very refreshing, combined 
with exceptional urbanity and modesty of tone. 
He not only knocks no one down, but be 
olenohes nothing where there may be any loop¬ 
hole of doubt. He also appreciates the many 
difficulties—that the primitive press techni¬ 
calities were written of in Latin; that the very 
oldest things bear no dates; that the transition 
from block-books, &o., to types will never be 
fully understood; that decisive contemporary 
documents are few or nowhere; and that no 
single man can properly consult and compare 
these scarce imprintments, unavoidably 
scattered in publio and private bookrooms. The 
whole treatise goes direct to the point, shows 
immense reading of the literature, and great 
personal labour. In style it .is not intended for 
the indolent many, but will be weloomed by 
tbosespedallyinterestedinthispursuit. Chapter 
i. is given to Coster, the next to Gutenberg, 
the last to “ The Technical Details connected 
with the Invention of Printing.” This third 
chapter is of great value, and we gladly observe 
the librarian’s familiarity with the mysteries of 
type metals, type cutting, type founding, the 
“ chapel,” ink, paper, and so on—an advantage 


not many such writers have had. D r. Braun 
particularly shows his sagacity by insisting that 
the real kernel of the whole dispute is—the 
cutting and casting of movable metal types. 

I dare not dwell on his pages; but the publio 
may well expect some idea of his final verdict. 
I give it in as few lines as I can. At p. 58, 
after handling a crowd of very early state¬ 
ments, founded on fact or tradition, as to 
Gutenberg and Mainz, he says: 

“ But what can we produce from the same period 
as to Coster P Hot one single word, merely that 
the Cologne Chronicle speaks of Dutch Donatuses.” 

And, again, at p. 84, 85: 

"As far as I can see, it was Gutenberg who 
theoretically thought out the various steps in the 
art, and who practically took those steps. How or 
whence he got his first ideas is no business of mine, 
as little as what his imperfect beginnings may 
have been; for I cannot get hold of anything real 
on these heads. We have no ante notices as to the 
materials in the very earliest years; but we have 
the results staring us in the face, and these are 
eloquent enough. ... Is there any chance 
that the future may bring evidence so strong as to 
overture my theorem—that the art of printing 
books with movable cast types was first found by 
the genial mechanician and metal worker, Johan 
Gutenberg, who also constructed the earliest type¬ 
casting machine P ” 

George Stephens. 

[We may mention that Mr.Hemels’s champion¬ 
ship of the claims of Coster has also called forth 
a reply from Italy— L’Origine Tedetca e VOriqine 
Olandtee dell’ Invenzione della Stampa, by C. 
Castellani (Yenioe: Ongania). We hope shortly 
to notice Signor Castellani’s little book; at 
present we must be content to say that he is 
altogether in favour of Mainz and Gutenberg.— 
Ed. Academy.] 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF "TERTRE,” 

Btanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Feb. 6, 18 * 0 . 

If Mr. Bradley’s conjecture (Academy, 
January 18) that tertre comes from ’terrietrum, 
'terrietra, from Lat. terra, be unacceptable, I 
would suggest that the origin of the word 
might be round in the Lat. tituluo. 

In Late Latin tituluo had a meaning of 
■boundary,” "limit” (see Du Gauge, s.v. 
Titulus'), wbenoe, apparently, the Fr. titre, as a 
‘hunting-term, got its meaning of " post,” 
“ station lieu, relais ou ron poete les 
ohiens, pour courir la b£te a propos quand elle 
pasee ” (Littrd). 

There seems no phonetic difficulty in the way 
of connecting tertre, O.Fr. teltre, with titre, 
Prov. and O.Fr. (fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries) tiltre, from Lat. titulue ; and it 
requires no great effort to connect them in 
meaning likewise, if the above-mentioned sense 
of titre be taken into consideration. 

The similarity in meaning between titre, as a 
hunting term, and Metre is striking; and one 
would be tempted to connect them were it not 
for the difficulty in that case of accounting for 
the o in the latter word. 

I see, by the way, that Mr. Bradley, on the 
authority of Laourne, credits Froissart with 
the use of Metre in one of his poems in the 
sense of tertre, “ mound.” This instance was 
apparently unknown to Scheler, who only 
mentions the forms feme, tieme=tertre. These 
occur both in the Chronicle and in the poems. 

Paget Toynbee. 


" KBNEPA8 ” IN THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford: Feb. II. 1890. 
Dr. H. Logeman, Professor of English in 
the University of Ghent, has kindly pointed 
out to me that my suggestion as to the mean¬ 


ing of kenepat has been anticipated by Kluge 
in an article in Paul und Braune, Beitraege viii. 
528-9, who says “ Sollte man nioht an alt- 
friesisches kenep — alt nord. Jcanpr ' sohnur- 
bart ’ ankniipfen diirfen ? ” 

I am glad at any rate to have brought in¬ 
dependent historical confirmation of a solution 
whioh Kluge proposed on purely philological 
grounds. 

Charles Plummer. 


"STORY OF THE NATIONS—EARLY BRITAIN.” 

Feb. 10, 1890. 

Adverting to the review of this book in last 
week’s Academy, one of the most astonishing 
slips may be found in the full-page plate on 
p. 111. This engraving purports to represent 
two flint knives, m the chapter illustrative of 
the English Conquest. The illustration really 
shows to a much reduced scale the front ana 
edge view of a large Palaeolithic implement, now 
in the oolleotion of Dr. John Evans, which was 
found in the Stoke Newington gravels by Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday, Feb. ^ « p.m. 


South Plaoe Institute: 
“National Life and Thought in Spain," by Mrs. 

O qimlpgtiMmM Or shun, 

8 p.m. Ethioal: “Friendship," by Mrs. Bryant. 

Monday, Feb. IT. 6 p m. London Institution: •« Tbs 
Poetry of WfiUam Dunbar,” by Prof. W. P. Ksr. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ Sculpture in Greek 
Temples," 1, by Mr. A. RM array. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture— 
“Starsotying.” r . br Mr. Thomas Solas. 

B p.m. Aristotelian: “ Tbs Distinction between 
Society ami the St at e, ' * by Mr. J. U. Maim. 

Tunbday, Feb. 18, 8 p.m Royal Institution: “The 
Post-Denrinian Period,” V., by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

4 p.m. Colonial Institute: Annual Meeting. 

7.45 D.m. Blitistloil: •* SMMofl 0 1 Insanity in 
England, with special reference to Evldenoe of its 
Increasing Prevalence,” by Mr. N. A. Humphreys 

6 p.m. Society a< Arte: '• Ooeen Penny Post.ee 
end Cheep Telegraph Oommunioatian between 
England and all Parts of the Empire and America,” 
by Mr. J. Hennlkar Heaton. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Shanghai Water- 
Works,” by J. WTSart; “The Tytam Water- 
Works, Hong Kong.” by J. Orange; "The Con¬ 
struction of the Yokohama Water- Works,” by Mr. 
J. H. T. Tomer. 

8 80 p.m. Zoological: “ Additions to the Usard 
Oolleotion In the British Museum," I., by Mr. G. A. 
Boulanger; “A Guinea-fowl from Zambesi, allied 
to JVamida orulata.” by Mr. Pi L. bolster; “ The 
Genus 0yo»." by Dr. Mlvart. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Organisation of Seoondary and Te c h n ical Educa¬ 
tion la London,” by Prof. BUvanua P. Thompson. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 10, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Three Stages of Bhakspere's Art,” II., by Canon 
Ainger. 

7 p.m. London Institution: " Frans Schubert 
and bis Suooeesors,” by Mr. Oarl Annbrester. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: ‘'Sculpture In Greek 
Temples.” II, Dy Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ The Fran and Seed of 
Juglandia/* “ The Shape ol the Oak Lest and the 
Leaves of viburnum,” Dy sir John Lubbook. 

8p.m. Chemical: “The Behaviour of the more 
Stable Oxides at High Temperature.” by Dr G. H. 
Bailey, D So , and Mr. W.B.Hopkins; “TheInflu¬ 
ence of Different Oxides on the Decomposition of 
Potassium Chlorate,” by Mr. G. J. Fowler and Mr. 
j. 

8 pm. Bleotrioal Engineers. 

FRIDAY, February tl, 5 p.m. Physical: “A Carbon 
Deposit In a Blake Telephone Transmitter, by Mr. 
F. B. Hawes; “ The Geometrical Construction of 
Direct Rending Scales for Reflecting Instruments, 
and “A Parallel Motion suitable for Recording 
Instruments,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter; “ Bertrand a 
Refraotomster,” by Frol. 8. P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Geoloeioal: Annual General Meeting. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Same Types of 
American Looamottvee, end their Construction,” 
by Mr. a N. GoodeU. 

8 p.m. Philologiosl: a Dictionary Evening, by 

***'9 plmT **RojtaT" Institution: ” Magnetic Phe¬ 
nomena," by Mr. Shelf ord BldwelL 

Saturday, Feb.**, 8p.m. Royal Institution: “Eleo- 
trlolty end Magnetism,’’ II, by Lord Rayleigh 

8.46p.m. Botanlo: General Fortnightly Meeting. 

8 p.m London Geological Field Glaae : ■■ The 
Tertiary Rooks uu which London Stands,” II., by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley. 
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3CIENCE: 

An Eseay on tho Place of Eeoleeiastieue in 
Semitie Literature. Inaugural Lecture by 
D. S. Margoliouth, Laudian Professor of 
Arabic. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Ik a work on Hebrew wisdom, called Job and 
Solomon (1887), I called the attention of 
English students to an important essay by 
Prof. Bickell, in which he claimed to be able 
to retranslate tne Book of Ecclesiasticus into 
Hebrew by comparing the three chief ancient 
versions, especially the Greek and the 
Syriac. In the judgment of this eminent 
Hebrew and Syriac scholar, Siraoh (as we 
will call the book) consists of seven-syllabled 
verses, which in the “ alphabetic song on 
Wisdom” ( Eeelue . li. 13-30) are linked 
together in four-lined strophes, but elsewhere 
in simple distichs. I stated that I reserved 
my opinion on Bickell’s theory as to the 
possibility of an approximately correct restora¬ 
tion of the text of Ben Sira till the appear¬ 
ance of a complete edition from his pen. 
Three times ia the same year* Bickell 
announced his intention more or less distinctly 
of publishing the “Urtext’’ of Siraoh. I 
fear that illness has compelled him to postpone 
his plan, otherwise I am certain that the 
tews «f Prof. Margoliouth’s gallant attempt 
t o do the same work would have roused the 
veteran to activity. So far as the short 
published specimen of Biokell’s “ Urtext ” 
goes, he does not entirely agree with the 
Oxford scholar in his view of the character of 
Ben Sira’s Hebrew. This, however, is com¬ 
paratively a slight matter. What is important 
is that knights should observe the rules of the 
tourney, and be courteous and even generous. 
If Noldeke’s brief reference to Sirach in his 
AltteetamentUebe Literatur had a claim to be 
mentioned, surely Bickell’s learned article 
and threefold announcement of his project had 
a greater claim. It was not enough to refer 
to this brilliant innovator’s doctrine of Biblical 
metres; a candid admission of his priority in 
Sirach studies would have honoured the junior 
scholar, and prepossessed us in favour of his 
work. In fact, Prof. Margoliouth’s merits 
are such that he could well have afforded to 
reoogoise his predecessor. Few men of his 
age have given so many proofs of varied 
linguistic attainments as he has done; and it 
is no secret that the prize-dissertation out of 
which his later work has grown (the present 
lecture is the “ prodromes ” of a book) was 
far above the ordinary standard for such com¬ 
positions. His ingenuity, too, as his emenda¬ 
tions of Greek and Arabic texts have proved, 
is at least equal to his scholarship; and it is 
this ingenuity which has somewhat imperilled 
the fruits of his earlier researches. His object 
in the dissertation was to compare the Greek 
and Syriac, and to follow the traces of the 
“ Urtext ” which, as anyone who looks closely 
will admit, gleam now and again through 
those versions. But his ambition has grown 
since then. He wishes to retranslate the book 
verse by verse into metrical New-Hebrew; 
and he gives us in this lecture specimens of 
his translation, justifying them by philological 
notes of great interest and full of surprises. 

* Zeiteeknft fur katholieche Theologit, 1882, 
pp. 326-382; (tormina Vet. Tut. Mttrue, 1882, 
pnel, p. 4; Diektwtgen Aer H'bra r, T, 1882, 
p. vtH. 


For a surprise it will certainly be to many 
readers to find how large a New-Hebrew 
element Prof. Margoliouth admits into the 
diction of Ben Sira. Though later in 
point of time than Ecclesiastes, one would 
not have expected this writer to have 
wandered so far from the old paths. The 
lecturer, indeed, is not muoh surprised. At 
least, upon consideration he finds that the 
result is perfectly natural, now that he has 
given up the assumption under which he says 
that Dr. Edersheim and he had at first 
worked, that “ the language of Ben Sira was 
the language of the prophets ” (p. 6). This 
extraordinary assumption (,did Dr. Edersheim 
really share it?) has been followed by as 
strange a reaction. He now thinks, having 
separated himself (only for a time, I hope) 
from critical Hebrew scholars everywhere, 
that the books of the Old Testament can be 
arranged chronologically with reference to 
their linguistic types—a paradoxical view 
which I can only account for by the bifurcation 
which is still too prevalent in Oxford between 
the study of the language and that of the 
“subject-matter” of the Old Testament. 
Upon this new assumption Prof. Margoliouth 
can bring himself to believe that the voca¬ 
bulary of Sirach is practically that of the 
Aboth d'Rabbi Nathan —later, that is, than 
the Mishna itself, and, further, to accept “ a 
whole dictionary of philosophical terms, of 
logical phrases, of legal and of theosophioal 
expressions,” and a large amount of “ serious 
alteration ” of the “ structure and grammar of 
the language” (pp. 6, 21). Now, I suppose 
there is no competent scholar who really sup¬ 
poses that “ the language of Ben Sira was the 
language of the prophets.” Most will agree 
with Delitzsch that, without assuming the 
complete aocuraoy of the quotations from 
Sirach in the Talmud and Midrash, the style 
of the “ Urtext,” though modelled upon the 
“Solomonic,” wa3 yet not free from those 
later words and idioms which were the germ 
of the Rabbinic dialect (see Zwr Beech, der 
jildiechen Poesie, 1836, p. 21). And can we, 
on grounds supplied by uncertain and often 
most precarious inferences from the versions, 
venture to accept Prof. Margoliouth’ b conclu¬ 
sions, however Beemingly advantageous to a 
literalistic theology which ought to be extinct, 
and is certainly not that of the able editor of 
Lux Mundi ? I do not wish to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of the author’s “restorations.” 
They are not purely arbitrary; there is a 
method in what may seem to some so wild. 
But the guiding due is, unfortunately, that 
of a doubtful metrical theory. If it be true, 
as even the author admits, that that brilliant 
innovator, Gustav Bickell, has not thoroughly 
made out his case for the metrical character of 
Old Testament poetry, is it likely that a 
restoration of the “ Urtext ” of Sirach would 
be more successful ? I do not say that there 
are not many traces of metre in the Old Testa¬ 
ment poetry,'nor that passages of Sirach could 
not be restored in metre with some probability. 
There are lines in the two specimen-versions 
(xii. 8-11, and xvi. 17-23) which may be 
approximately correct. But the attempt to 
produce a connected restoration of a metrical 
Hebrew text seems to me hopeless, and I 
fancy that Biokell himself must have found 
this out. In dealing with Old Testament 
poetry, that great metrician had at least an 


early traditional form of the Hebrew text, 
besides the versions, to work upon; but in 
Sirach he has but the versions. 

It would be interesting to compare Biokell’s 
restoration, which I suppose is partly ready, 
with that of Prof. Margoliouth. Has the 
former lighted independently on such a bold 
restoration as the latter has given of xvi. 21 ? 
The note which seeks to justify the transla¬ 
tion, “ No eye beholds my doings,” is one of 
those surprises of which I spoke. I will not 
enter at muoh length into philological cri¬ 
ticism. How acute the author is, and 
at the same time how daring, I need 
not say. But I will mention three of the 
more prominent of hiB many bold suggestions 
(pp. 14-16). The first is that ira/tfatria., in a 
saying inserted by MS. 248 at Ecclus. xviii. 
29, is merely a transliteration of Hebrew 
par‘oih “ flea,” and that the Greek words (see 
p. 14) are a stupid rendering of a Hebrew pro¬ 
verb meaning “a live flea by itself is better 
than a couple of dead lions (literally, a 
dead lion taking hold of a dead lion).” The 
second is that an equally unintelligible Greek 
saying inserted by MS. 248 at xviii. 9 
means, when put into Hebrew, “ and all the 
years have not the same number,’ ’ at the cost 
of admitting the hybrid grammatical form 
hashehenatha (“the years” =»i) (tokens). 
The third, that another inserted passage at 
xxii. 23, which runs, according to the Greek, 
“ one must not always despise the circum¬ 
ference” (!), means, according to the New- 
Hebrew “ Urtext,” “ one must not despise a 
learned man who is a beggar.” A very suit¬ 
able parallel to the second clause, “ nor should 
a brainless man that is rich be admired ” ; but 
gained at the cost of accepting not merely 
tiie Targumic b’sar “to despise,” but a 
form nowhere attested in Hebrew or Syriac, 
‘dllm (of. Arabic ‘altm “a learned man”). 
This last importation of an Arabic exotic 
must be taken with Prof Margoliouth’s note 
(p. 20) on the second cliuse of xvii. 30, 
“ because the son of man is not immortal.'’ 
The Hebrew for “ immortal,” he thinks, was 
‘olami, an equivalent, to which he was guided 
by a curious “error” of the Syriac ver¬ 
sion, “for his thoughts are not man’s 
thoughts”; i.e., ‘ilmd from a supposed 
word ‘elem “ intellect,” c/. Arabic Him 
“ knowledge.” If Sirach wrote ‘olami, I do 
not wonder that the Syriac translator made a 
mistake; but I do wonder that instead of giving 
this Hebrew word (coined ex hyp. by Sirach) 
its natural Syriac meaning, “ mundane ” (often 
in Fathers: see Payne Smith), he went out of 
his way to select an Arabizing word, which 
all the world had forgotten till Drusius 
re-created it for another passage in Sirach, and 
Hitzig (thinking perhaps of the connexion 
invented by Arabic lexicographers between 
‘dlam “world,” and ‘alima “to know”) 
clumhed at it to explain a hard passage in 
Ecclesiastes (Ecdes. iii. 11). I need hardly 
add that Prof. Margoliouth follows Drusius in 
his interpretation of Ecclus. vi. 22. But may 
not that hard passage simply mean that Wis¬ 
dom being pre-mundane, and having “ oome 
forth from the mouth of the Most High” 
(xxiv. 3), none can know her real name 
except by divine revelation ? (Comp. Judges 
xiii. 18, Rev. xix. 12, 13.) 

My conclusion is that Prof. Margoliouth’s 
judgment is not equal to his learning. He 
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forms his opinions rapidly, and is very con¬ 
fident ot their correctness But he has fallen 
into many snares from which a less brilliant 
scholar would have escaped He is also too 
fond of out-of-the-way learning, and of mis¬ 
leading antitheses. I trust, however, that his 
labour will not be thrown away, it cannot 
be so, of course, as regards himself; but tbe 
public of scholars ought to profit by his very 
careful comparison of the Greek and Syriac 
versions. No more important task has been 
undertaken by English Heb raists in our day, 
and no one is more fitted to perform it than 
Prof Margoliouth, if he will but be on his 
guard against himself. There should be no 
digressions, no useless learning, no importa¬ 
tion of “ dialectic words for which we should 
search the Rabbinic literature in vain.” 
Condensed critical annotations are wanted, not 
a complete “ restoration ” of the “ TJrtext.” 
Prof. Margoliouth, who has already shown 
such self-restraint in his edition and transla¬ 
tion of an Arabic commentary on Daniel by 
a Karaite Jew (Anecdota Oxoniensia , 1889), 
ought not to find this limitation of his field 
too irksome. And 1 must regretfully express 
the hope that he will revise his unfortunate 
utterances upon Old Testament criticism and 
modern theology in the last three pages of 
this lecture—assuring him, first, that critics 
are no more the foes of prophecy and revela¬ 
tion than he is; and, secondly, that if advanced 
criticism of tbe prophetic writings is recon¬ 
cile able with the debased Hebrew of Eccle¬ 
siastes it is equally so with any conceivable 
results of the criticism of the text of Eccle- 
siasticus. 

T. K Chkyne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CATULLUS XXV. 5. 

Trinity College, Dublin: Jan.81,1880. 
This is the Catullian crux. I print it in full: 
“ Cioaede Thalle molllor cuniculi capillo, 

Vel anseris medullulla vel imula oridlla 

“ Idemque Thalle turbida rapacior procella, 

Cum diua mullet arise ostendit oscitantes, 
Remitte pallium mihi meum, quod involasti 
Hudariumque Saetabum catagraphosque Thynos, 
Inepte quae palam soles habere tamquam a vita. 
Quae nunc tuia ab ungulbus reglutina et remitte, 
Ne laneum latusculum manutque mollicellas 
Inusta turpiter tibi flsgella conscribillent, 

Et insolenter aestues, velut minuta magno 
Deprensa navis in marl veeaniente vento.” 

Scholars know the variants by heart. O has 
mulier aria, G mutter alios, with auet as well 
as aries written above alios. The large majority 
ot second-rate MSS. have mulier aua, and it 
is from mulier aua I deduce what 1 believe 
Catullus wrote: 

“ Cum diva miluorum ava ostendit oscitantes.” 
"When the goddess of kites shows you birds 
agape.” Miluorum is used in its metaphorical 
sense of rapaoious thieves; and the metaphor 
is continued in involasti, “which you swooped 
ou,” and in unguibus, “ your talons.” I t hink 
this clears up, what so sadly wanted clearing 
up—the use of diva. Diva oould not possibly 
stand by itself; diva miluorum is diva fwrum, 
the patroness ot thieves, Laverna. No metaphor 
is more common than the'oomparison of a thief 
to a hawk; and that that must have been the 
metaphor here is shown by the sequel Cf. 
Plant. Poen. 5.5.13: male ego metuo miluos: 
Male ilia batia est: ne forte me auferat, pullum 
tuom. Pers. 3.3.5: pecuniae accipiter. Bacch. 
2.3,40. em, accipitrina hate nunc erit. Nic. 


Dcceptus sum; Autolyco hospiti aurum credidi. 
Pseud. 3.2.62: an invenire postulas quemquam 
coquom, Nisi miluinis aut uquilinis ungulis f 
It may not be a mere coincidence that another 
cook, another man ot miluinae ungulate, appeals 
to Laverna in the Aulularia as his patroness 
(Avl. 3.2.31). 

Arthur Palmer. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the last meeting ot the Zoological Society, 
Mr. A. D. Bartlett communicated some observa¬ 
tions on wolves, jaokals, dogs, and foxes, based 
mainly upon his experience of those in the 
Gardens. His remarks tended to prove that all 
the varities of the domestic dog owe their 
origin to wolves and jackals, the habit of 
barking having been acquired under the 
influence of domestication; and that the dog 
is the most perfectly domesticated of all 
animals. At the next meeting. Prof. Sb George 
Mivart will read a paper upon “The Genus 
Oyon ”—the wild dog of India. 

We have received a budget of the valuable 
papers issued as Bulletins by the Geological 
Survey of the United States. Several ot these 
are by Mr. R. 8. Woodward, who has charge 
of the mathematical division of the work of 
the survey, and from their nature will interest 
the geographer rather than the geologist. In 
one of them Mr. Woodward enters into a 
learned disoussion of the form and position of 
the sea-level, while in another he reports on 
the determination of oertain astronomic posi¬ 
tions in Missouri, Kansas, and New Mexioo; 
and in a third he offers a series of mathematical 
formulae and tables to facilitate the construc¬ 
tion and use of maps. Palaeontologists will 
be glad to see Dr. 0. A. White’s beautifully 
illustrated descriptions of oertain invertebrate 
fossils from various localities on the Paoifio 
ooast, including a collection from Alaska, all 
of whioh are new. Dr. J. O. Russell contri¬ 
butes a memoir of high geological merit on the 
subaerial decay of rocks. He also discusses the 
oause of the red colour of oertain rooks, like 
the sandstones, shales, and marls of the Trias. 
Having shown that crystalline rooks may, on 
their decay, produce red sands ooated with 
ferric oxide due to the decomposition of horn¬ 
blende, mica, and other iron-hearing minerals, 
he concludes that the red sandstones may have 
derived their colour during the subaenal dis¬ 
integration of the rocks whence they were 
originally derived. Prof. Shaler devotes a 
Bulletin to a description of the geology of 
Nantucket, an island off New England, consist¬ 
ing mainly of glacial sands, olays, and gravels. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Kino & Oookson have been enoouraged 
by the suooess of their Principla of Sound and 
Inflexion in Greek and Latin to oompile an 
abridgment of that work for the use of junior 
students. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) At the 
same time, they have somewhat modified the 
general character of the original by adding a 
fresh chapter on comparative syntax, winch 
they state to be mainly based upon Delbriick’s 
Syntdktische Forschungen and Monro’s Homeric 
Grammar. This change is expressed in the new 
title, “ An Introduction to the Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin.” So far as we 
know, the book has no rival as a manual of 
the modem doctrines of classical philology for 
the higher forms of schools. 

Another excellent school-book—Dr. James 
Gow’s Companion to School Classics —has received 
the compliment ot being translated into Stanch 
by M. Salomon Reinach, who, apart from his 
well-known works on archaeology, is himself 


the author of a Manuel de Philologie Classique, in 
two volumes. The translation is styled Minerva. 
(Paris: Haohette.) On the whole, the original 
is followed closely, though the chapter on the 
history of philosophy is omitted, as not being 
required for French schools, and the number 
of illustrations is increased from French sources. 
It may be preiudioe, but we prefer the 
typography of the English book, though no 
doubt the French is the cheaper. 

The seventh volume of Coray’s posthumous 
works, whioh was published last year (Athens: 
Oonstantinides), contains that scholar’s notes 
on Heeychius and critical emendations of his 
text. It was known that he had written such 
remarks and corrections, from references that 
he made to them in his other works; but they 
were supposed to have been lost until quite 
recently, when Coray’s oopy of Alberti’s edition 
of the Lexicon was found in Chios, with the mar¬ 
ginalia in his handwriting. These have been 
edited by Prof. Damalaa of Athens, and the 
work is published at the expense of several 
natives of Chios who are resident in Alexandria. 
The editor has introduced, along with Coray’s 
notes, the remarks on the same words in Moritz 
Schmidt’s five-volume edition of Hesyobius, 

“ in order,” as he says, “ to prove the critical and 
philological acuteness and learning of Ooray, whose 
oorreotlona in many points are confirmed by those 
ot later oritios, while in others they surpass theirs, 
and suoceed, where others have failed, in throwing 
light on the right reading ot the frequently cor¬ 
rupt text, which is of the greatest value both for 
the ancient and the modem language, and for the 
study of the Greek dialects.” 

A perusal of the book will show that this is no 
idle vaunt, and will arouse the reader's ad¬ 
miration for Ooray’s extraordinarily wide and 
minute aoquaintanoe with Greek literature and 
the criticism of it, and for his readiness in 
applying this knowledge. It will further be 
seen how great an advantage he possessed in 
the matter of interpretation from his familiarity 
with Greek as his native tongue, and also from 
his extensive aoquaintanoe with other modern 
languages, the idioms of whioh often furnish 
him with serviceable analogies. The work is 
one the publication of whioh should exoite the 
gratitude of scholars and lexicographers. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oufton Shaxsfsm Society.— (Saturday, Jan. tB.) 

W. 0. H. Cross, Eso., in the chair.—Mr. J. W. 
Mills, in a paper on “ Dryden’s 1 Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy,' ” called attention to its detailed refer¬ 
ences to the dramatic unities and to Dryden’s 
surprising statements that all tragedies should be 
written in rhyme, and that because rhyme is to us 
in lieu of quantity to the ancients.—Mr. Walter 
Strachan read a paper entitled “The Ethics of 
* Measure for Measure,’ ” saying that many a 
sermon preaohed in rolling periods through some 
vast, orowded minster has lacked the noble teach¬ 
ing of this play, whioh brings powerfully before 
us the weakness ot man’s nature, the divine 
character of forgiveness, the sanctity of woman’s 
honour; and Shakspere here, as elsewhere, shows 
that in the worst of men there is still some germ 
of goodness.—Mr. John Taylor, in a paper on 
“ Shakspere’s Monks and Nuns,” said that, while 
it was not correct to allege, with Mr. Gold win 
Smith, that Shakspere had no tinge of sympathy 
with Roman Catholic asoetlolsm, it could not be 
shown, as M. Rio and others would have us 
believe, that he belonged to that Church. Wo 
need not assume Chauoer to have been a separatist 
from the. Church on account of his sarcastic 
delineation of monks and friars, or Lord Tennyson 
to be a secret Romanist because of his sympathetic 
portrayal of St. Agnes or Sir Galahad. Neither 
need we consider the author of “ Measure for 
Measure ” to have been of the pre-Reformation 
faith by reason of his recognition of sincerity and 
sanctity where less tolerant minds oould discover 
but self-delusion and hypocrisy. The adversary 
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of monasticiam will in vain search Shakspere for 
fine passages in reprobation of monks and nnns 
and of their devotional practices. Ohanoer, 
whan the abbeys were in full splendour, makes 
his representative abbot and friar as the veriest 
worldlings. But there is nothing of the kind in 
Sbakspere. He represents them as sedate and 
reverend men with toll sense of the responsibility 
of their profession. Had the Duke in " Measure 
for Measure ” been a tine filar, he would hardly 
have won our respect for veracity, seeing his 
methods of falsehood, circumvention, and under¬ 
plot in securing the success of his policy. And 
had Isabella been a confessed nun. her intemperate 
outbreaks would have been sadly inconsistent. As 
it is, it is difficult, notwithstanding her obdnrate 
and sublime chastity, to admire one who, in her 
first enthusiasm for recluse life, thought the rules 
of her order not sufficiently austere, and yet at 
the last renounced them altogether, and forsook 
her cell for a court. Sbakspere saves his real 
monks and friars and nuns from such worldly 
tarnish.—Mr. L M. Griffiths discussed some 
various readings in “ Measure for Measure.” 

Otmmuodobioh Socisty. —( Wednesday, January £9.) 

Stiphxn Evans, Esa., in the ohair.—Prof. 
Bobbie, of the University College of North 
Wales, read a paper on “ Scientific Farming as 
applied to Wales,” and explained the steps taken 
towards organising a complete system of agricul¬ 
tural education in the principality. The scheme 
proposed and now partly carried out in regard to 
North Wales implies: (1) the equipment of an 
agricultural department at the college at Bangor; 
(2) the establishment of local schools, at which 
work of the following kind would be carried on: 

a) lectures in all the departments of agriculture, 

b) classes in agriculture, and in the sciences most 
intimately related to agriculture, (e) instruction in 
dairy work, (d) field experiments; (3) the pro¬ 
motion of agricultural instruction in primary 
schools. This scheme seeks to embody the follow¬ 
ing principles, which are essential, in Prof. Dobbie’s 
opinion, to the success of any comprehensive 
system of education in agriculture: first the 
association of agricultural with general education, 
whereby the narrowing influences of special edu¬ 
cation are guarded against; second, utilisation to 
the utmost of an existing means of instruction ; 
third, regard for the spedal requirements of each 
district. 


OxMRRirios Antiquarian Society.— (Monday, 
February S.) 

Prof. T. McK. Hughes, president, in the chair.— 
Archdeacon Chapman read a communication and 
exhibited documents on the purchase of the manor 
and advowson of Mepal in the fourteenth century 
by the prior and convent of Ely, as witnessed by 
a series of parchments which are preserved in the 
muniment-room of the cathedral. The document 
of chief interest which he exhibited was a Computus 
Boll of a certain monk, William of Wysbech by 
name, presented to the chapter in the year 1361, 
which contained a detailed account of moneys 
which he had received and expended for the 
convent, in the purchase and mortification of the 
manor and church. By this account it was shown 
that only a small portion of the necessary funds 
were provided from the treasury of the house, the 
greater part haviog been voluntarily subscribed by 
the monks themselves and their friends in the 
neighbourhood. The names of ail the donors are 
set out at length with the sums which they gave; 
and special gifts are recorded of silver vessels, 
fork', cups, and mazir-bowls. The amount of the 
purchase-money is the first item on the debit side ; 
and there follows an exact entry of three several 
journeys which the monk had taken to 
I.sndon for the purpose of obtaioiog the 
king’s licence for the conveyance of the 
property to the Church of Ely, with his personal 
expenses, and the fees which he paid to the various 
officers of the king. Other documents, to the 
number of twenty-four, were also shown and 
described, by which were illustrated the several 
legal processes which had to be gone through, 
and the vprious transfers which had to be effected, 
before the requirements of the mortmain-acts of 
that time could be satisfied, and the property 
legally conveyed] to the "dead hand” of the 


Ch at ch.—Mr. E. A. W. Budge commented as 
follows on the Syriao and Ooptio versions of the 
Martyrdom of St. George of Oappadoda, the 
patron saint of England: A few years ago I 
became aware of the existence of a Ooptio MS. 
containing the history of George of Cappadocia, 
his martyrdom, the building of his shrine, Lydds, 
and the miracles which took place in it. This MS. 
belongs to one of the old collections preserved in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and is divided 
into three sections. The first gives a brief 
account of his life and martyrdom, and 
was written by his servant, Pasikrates, who pro¬ 
fesses to have been present during the whole time 
of his master's torture, and to have witnessed his 
death. The seoond relates the account of the 
bringing of George’s body from Tyre to Dlospolis, 
and the building of a shrine there by his kinsman, 
called Andrew. This section purports to have 
been written by Theodosius, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The third seotion contains the narrative of the 
miracles which took place in the shrine, and gives 
an acoount of the death of Diocletian by miracu¬ 
lous means. This MS. is written in the 
Memphitio, or Coptic dialect of Lower Egypt. 
There is preserved in the Vatican an encomium 
upon St. George of Cappadocia by Theodotus, 
Bishop of Anoyra, whose testimony is perhaps the 
most valuable of all, for it preserves many details 
which amplify the brief narratives of Paetkrates 
and Theodosius. Theodosius is probably to be 
identified with the Palestinian monk who caused 
a disturbance at the Council of Chaloedon, a.d. 
451, and who afterwards came to Jerusalem and 
usurped the throne of Juvenal, from which he was 
expelled about the year 453. The work of Theo¬ 
dosius is referred to and quoted by Theodotus, who 
lived in the early part of the fifth century. Thus we 
have two full accounts of the martyrdom of 8t. 
George written before the end of the fifth century. 
We may take the matter a step further back, to 
prove that the story was known at the end of the 
third century; for we are distinctly told that Dio¬ 
cletian sent one of his generals called Euchios, to 
demolish a shrine in Syria built in honour of St. 
George. The Coptic account, however, of the mar¬ 
tyrdom, which appears to have been translated from 
the Greek, has been so altered by the Ooptio scribe 
that the original f orm of the story has quite disap¬ 
peared in this version. I may say in passing that 
this version was read publicly in the churches of 
Upper Egypt soon after the sixth century. As the 
work was known in Egypt at an early date, it follows 
as a matter of course that it would also be known 
to the Syrian monks who lived in the Soete desert. 
We should then expect that a translation into 
Syriac would very soon be made by them, and this 
turns out to be actually the case We have in the 
British Museum three Syriac MSS. containing the 
history of St. George. They were written in the 
sixth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries respectively. 
A fourth MS., of great value for the text, whioh 
is indicated in this paper by D, is preserved in 
the University Library of Cambridge. If we com¬ 
pare the Coptic and Syriac versions of the history 
of St. George as we know it from the MSS. de¬ 
scribed above, we shall see that they are to all 
intents an d purposes identical, and that they appear 
to have been translated from a Greek original. It 
is true that the Syriao acoount differs in some 
respects from the Greek version published by 
Pappenbroch in the Acta Sanctorum ; nevertheless, 
making allowance for variant readings in the Greek 
MSS., it is quite dear that these two versions are 
the same. The Syriac version is simpler in form, 
and has leas of the miraoulonsin it than the Coptic; 
and as the Syriac MSS. are older by three 
centuries than any Coptic MSS. known to us, we 
may assume at once that the additions in the Ooptio 
version were added from the imagination of the 
scribe. As the Coptic version of the story has 
already been published by the present writer, it 
will only be necessary here to give the Syriac text 
of the history with the variant readings of the 
four MSS , together with an English translation 
of it. This translation was read, and some obser¬ 
vations were made by Mr. tmdge, and compari¬ 
sons drawn between it and the myth, common to 
so many nations, of the combat between light and 
darkness.—Mr. Ohurton observed that the legends 
of St. George the Martyr assumed such a variety 
of form that it seemed impossible to ascribe them 
, all to one origin. Canon Maclean, of the Arch¬ 


bishop’s Mission to the Nestorians or Eastern 
Syrians, had been making translations from their 
Xuehologion ; and among the features of a very 
scanty Hagiology, including the commemoration 
of the seven Maccabean martyrs and a few other 
saints, a conspicuous place was given to St. George 
the Martyr, which was a striking evidence of the 
widely extended influence of his name. 

Archaeological Inst itch. —( Thursday, 
February 6.) 

Me. T. H. Baylib, Q.O., in the chair.—Mr. J. L. 
Andre read a paper on Burton Church, Sussex, 
an edifice uninteresting as regards its structural 
features but containing a good screen and loft (the 
latter seldom met with m Sussex churches); a 
remarkable fragment of wall-painting representing 
a female tied head downwards to a Saltire Cross; 
and several sepulchral monuments. The most 
remarkable were an effigy of a lady only 3ft. 6in. 
long, and a brass to the memory of Dame Goring, 
whioh has the peculiarity of showing her dressed 
in an heraldio tabard. —The Bev. Dr. J. C. Cox 
read a paper on a private seal, engraved on amber, 
thirteenth cent ury, found in a stone coffin in the 
church of Old Malton. On the seal is the follow¬ 
ing inscription: “Secretum signum fons ptsda 
avis leo lignum.” Dr. Cox also exhibited some 
Celtic pottery, Samian and pseudo-Samian ware, 
flint flakes, bronze bangle and Homan fibula, 
lately found in Deep Dale Cavern, near Buxton, 
in Derbyshire. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

We prefer Jacques when be is content to be 
Jaoques, and not trying to be J. F. Millet, as 
he is in the picture goupil-gravured for the 
Magazine of Art. The woodcuts for “ Current 
Art” are as good as usual; but what does the 
writer intend when he says that of late years 
Mr. Hubert Yos has “ borne much of the stress 
and strain of the Suffolk-street Exhibition.” 
Does it simply mean that he has sent several 
pictures there, and does this hurt him very 
muoh ? Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s memorial tablet 
to the memory of the late Mr. William Graham 
is interesting, but the engraving is ineffective. 
In No. VIII. of “Glimpses of Artist Life," 
Mr . Spielmann reads some excellent lessons to 
art critics, whioh are notioed elsewhere in the 
ACADEMY. Is he really serious in t h i n k in g that 
the technique of David’s “ Mme. de Recamier ” 
is simply contemptible; and, if so, what does 
he mean by “ technique ” P And, surely, he is 
too confident in his view that there are many 
masterpieces in the National Gallery that 
“ please everybody at all times.” We doubt if 
there is one whioh has not been severely criti¬ 
cised, especially by those most one-sided and 
most virulent of all art critics—the artists 
themselves. In this very number of the 
Magazine of Art Mr. Ford Madox Brown falls 
foul of the Ansidei Madonna in a way that 
makes us wish that we could have Raphael’s 
opinion of Mr. Brown’s mural paintings at 
Manchester.] 

We are sorry to learn that the portrait of a 
young lady etched by Mile. Poynot for the 
Portfolio is “no< one of the least charming” of 
M. Chaplin’s female studies, for we like 
neither the young lady nor her oat. We are 
told that she is dressed with “ the combination 
of extreme simplicity and lightness whioh 
belongs to her age and class,” which raises a 
question as to which olass a young French lady 
of sixteen or seventeen belongs who wears 
absolutely nothing above her corsage but a scarf 
of gauze. The etching by Mr. H. Macbeth 
Raeburn, after Van Dyok's picture of David 
Kyckaert in the Madrid Gallery, is finely 
drawn and brilliant —more, indeed, like a Rem¬ 
brandt than a Vandyck in its powerful and 
apparently somewhat capricious lighting. Fop 
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its articles on “ The British Seas,” the Portfolio 
has secured the lively and competent pen of 
Mr. Clark Bussell; but the most interesting 
article is that by the editor upon Mr. Joseph 
Fennell, whose recent euloginm of modem pen¬ 
drawing is dissected by Mr. Hamerton in his 
usually patient and skilfnl way. He is very 
delicate—almost tender—in his manipulation, 
bnt he lays bare the bone when he says: 

“ The distinct tendency is to take away pen draw¬ 
ing from the painters and etchers, and hand it 
over to a new class of specialists, men of un¬ 
approachable manual clevemesss, who can hold 
their own not by any intellectual or really artistic 
superiority, but by pure manual mastery. Well, 
perhaps it is coming to this; bnt last week, 
among the drawings in the Louvre, such a con¬ 
summation did not seem to me desirable." 

The Art Journal is setting a good example in 
choosing as subjects for its etchings some of 
the most remarkable piotures by tne younger 
painters. Last month Mr. C. N. Kennedy’s 
"Neptune,” which was one of the features of 
the New Gallery last year, was so honoured; 
and this month we have Mr. Frank Bramley's 
“ A Hopeless Dawn ” (excellently etched by 
Mr. James Dobie), which was purchased by the 
Ghantrey Trustees from the wallB of the Royal 
Academy in 1880. This journal has done well 
also in securing Mrs. Henry Ady’s (Miss Julia 
Cartwright) interesting article on “ Vanishing 
Borne,” together with the charming illustrations 
of scenes which will soon be swept away. The 
insertion in this number of some portraits of 
Bobert and Hlizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
their old friend, Mr. Budolf Lehmann, is also 
a sign of editorial energy in a good direction; 
but it is doubtful whether a little more delay 
would not have been politic in this oase, 
in order to insure satisfactory reproductions 
of the portraits, especially that after the oil 
picture of the poet. “The Boyal Academy 
in the Last Century" is the first of what 
promises to be a very interesting and valuable 
series of papers by two authors with unusual 
opportunities for doing justice to their subjeot. 
These are Mr. Hodgson, the present librarian, 
and Mr. Baton, the present secretary, of the 
Academy. 


MR. JOHNSON’S PIOTURES OF HIGH¬ 
LAND SPORTS. 

The term Highland Sports is so much associated 
with the sword-dance, tossing the caber, and 
such-like athletio entertainments, that the title 
of Mr. C. B. Johnson’s exhibition is calculated 
to raise expectations which are not unpleasantly 
disappointed when we find that the artist has 
only departed so far from his usual habits as to 
give us deerstalkers and salmon-fishers instead 
of those more bucolic or romantic personages 
which he usually introduces into his landscapes. 
If to some it may appear that sportsmen in 
tweed suits handling the gun and the rod do 
not add much to the solemnity of Ben Nevis 
or the savage majesty of the “ Ooolins ” (as the 
catalogue phonetically calls the celebrated orags 
which tower above Looh Cornish), they must at 
least admit that Mr. Johnson has never painted 
the noble scenery of the Highlands with 
greater skill or with a truer feeling for its 
grandeur. Art and sport seldom pufl so well 
together as in this fine series of piotures. 
This is partly because Mr. Johnson is something 
of a sportsman as well as more than some¬ 
thing of an artist, and knows not only how 
to handle a rod or a gun but how they look 
when they are handled properly. It is, how¬ 
ever, the clever choice of subject, the artistio 
selection of the most pictorial as well as the 
most exciting moments which is of chief 
importance in conciliating his double ranks of 
critics. 


All Mr. Johnson’s larger piotures are successful. 
In one we see a fisherman casting his fly over 
the “ Fank Pool ” in the river Orchy—not only 
a lovely but a “likely” spot (12). In another, 
a stalker and his gillie, hidden by masses of 
rock and the slope of the mountain, have just 
come within shot of a fine stag who raises his 
head as if sniffing danger (5). In a third, 
“Grouse shooting, Argyleshire” (23), the 
shot has been fired, not without suooess. But 
none of these exoeed in beauty the more 
peaceful scene of “ The Sanctuary ” (29), where 
the deer wander secure from the intrusion of 
the hunter. This is a beautiful picture of sunny 
slopes high among the hills, swept with the 
shadows of moving olouds. The scene is full of 
light and atmosphere, the colour pure and oool, 
and the deer are well drawn and charmingly 
grouped. Here Mr. Johnson’s knowledge of 
the mountains, and his skill in drawing them, is 
displayed to unusual advantage. The whole 
design is fine and large, and the modelling of 
the broadly swelling slopes leaves little to be 
desired. To this or to “Deer Stalking” (5) 
we are inclined to give the palm. The latter 
is very fine in composition and rioh in colour. 
As might be expected, the sport of deer¬ 
stalking affords the most numerous and most 
romantic “subjects.” Nearly every incident of 
the day is recorded, from the early start to the 
bringing home of the deer. “Going to the 
Hills” (2), though one of the quietest, is re¬ 
markable for the fine painting of the broken 
foreground, its cool rich colour and perfect 
irradiation ; “ A Morning Start ” (4), for its 
softly shadowed hills standing out so clearly, 
not against but under, the brilliant sky; and 
“ Bringing home the Stag," for the well- 
drawn figures of the stalwart gillie and his 
horse winding with practised feet down the 
steep stony road. Nearly every picture or 
study has some charm of its own—of subject or 
design, of choice oolour or atmospheric effect 
Some fine qualities are common to all of them, 
and among these brightness and purity of colour 
are conspicuous. 

On the whole, this is a remarkable sum¬ 
mer’s work, and one which cannot fail to 
raise Mr. Johnson’s reputation as an artist. 
Throughout all the thirty-eight piotures and 
studies (though there are few which do not 
merit the former name) there is no sameness. 
There is great variety if we take the deer¬ 
stalking series alone, but if we inolude in 
our view the many other sports illustrated— 
grouse-shooting, heron-shooting, wild-duok- 
shooting, woodcock-shooting, salmon-fishing, 
trout-fishing, yachting—and add to these the 
pure studies from nature like the lovely 
“Moonlight Barnble” (18) and the “Seal 
Bock ” (25), the unusual width of Mr. John¬ 
son’s range must be acknowledged. Moreover, 
it is all genuine individual work, the result of 
careful study and keen observation of nature. 

Cosmo Monkiiouse. 


A NEW MEZZOTINT. 

We presume that the charming face which 
looks out upon us from the beautiful mezzotint 
just sent us by Messrs. Buck & Beid is that of 
Ohristine Antoinette Charlotte Desmares, 
and not of Mary Desmares, better known as 
“ La Cbampmesle,” the wife of the actor 
Charles Chevillet (Sieur de Champmesle), and 
the mistress of Baoine. She has little of the 
air of a tragedy queen, this sprightly and 
withal simple beauty—scarcely that of an 
actress. Unaffected, though doubtless a little 
vain of the plump and tapering fingers of the 
hand on which Mr. Norman Hirst has spent so 
much dexterity, she seems more fit to wear a 
dainty slipper than a tragic buskin, or even the 
high-heeled shoes in vogue when Louis XIV. 
[was king. Yet she is said to have filled the 


gap when her aunt La Champmesle died, 
taking her place in “ Oreste,” and to have 
subsequently created the parts of Athalie and 
Semiramis. But—and this is more easily to be 
believed from this vivacious portrait by 
Santerre—she was equally good in comedy, and 
played the role of soubrette with sprighthness 
and charm unrivalled. The portrait is un¬ 
usually attractive for many reasons. Among 
the lesser may be cited the oostume with the 
ruff round the bare neck, and the unusual 
ohoice by the painter of a “ horizontal ” canvass 
for a half-length figure. The plate is pleasant 
also as a fresh sign that the fine old art of 
mezzotint is being revived in real earnest by 
hands which appreciate its distinct qualities. 
The pioture was in the Lonsdale collection, and 
is a fine example of a painter little known in 
England. It is, or was, to be seen at the 
publishers’ gallery in Bond Street. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We hear that Mr. Mitchell’s well-known 
collection of early German drawings, which 
includes Diirers and Holbeins of importance, 
will be sold under the hammer before the season 
is far advanced. 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
series of pictures and drawings of “ Boyal 
Berkshire,” painted by three of the Royal 
British Artists—Messrs. Yeend King, John 
M. Bromley, and J. M. Macintosh—at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s galleries in New Bond Street; 
and an unusually representative oolleotion of 
the works of Daubigny, at the Goupil Gal¬ 
lery. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur¬ 
day of next week Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
miscellaneous assortment of coins, medals, 
tokens, &e. Most of the ooins are English; 
but there is also included a consignment of 
Greek and Roman pieces from the Levant. 
The oompiler of the catalogue should not have 
perpetuated the form “ aes gravae." 

Mb. Edwin Sewabd lately delivered at 
Cardiff an interesting lecture on the earlier 
methods in English water oolour; and his 
discourse was illustrated by a selection of 
drawings lent by Mr. Pyke Thompson, from 
the Turner House, Penarth, and likewise by 
examples which are the property of Mr. 
Seward. 

Now that Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s peper on 
Critics and Artists has been published in the 
Magazine of Art, we are better able than we 
were, when the reading of it at Edinburgh had 
been but briefly reported, to judge of its real 
character; and we confess we appreciate, even 
more than we had expected to do, its qualities 
of comprehensiveness and insight While Mr. 
Spielmann is as ready as anybody to acknow¬ 
ledge the utility of a' painter’s critioism as 
bearing upon particular points or upon the 
work of an artist with whom he may chance to 
be in sympathy, he does justioe to the value of 
that,detachment from a particular lice of practice 
which is within the scope of the literary oritio 
alone. The “value” of literary critioism— 
nay, more, its indispensableness—Mr. Spiel¬ 
mann, unlike a certain fashionable painter, is 
too intelligent to “ deny.” And, among minor 
matters bearing on the question, Mr. Spiel¬ 
mann points out, with admirable vivacity, that 
the painter’s frequent contempt for what he 
calls “anonymous” criticism savourB of 
affectation—the punter knowing as well as it 
is possible to know who is the writer of any 
critioism of mark in an important organ of 
opinion, wherein, of oonrse, “ the veil of the 
anonymous ” is, so to say, of the very finest 
Indian muslin. This is but one point, and it 
is not' a great one ; bnt it is long since the 
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question of the relations of critics and practi¬ 
tioners of painting has been threshed out so 
thoroughly as it has been by Mr. Spielmann. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Ox Tuesday night, Mr. John Lawrence Toole 
bade farewell - to the English public at a last 
performance at his own theatre ; and he starts 
immediately for Australia, where it is many 
years since an artist of Mr. Toole’s popularity 
has appeared. Mr. Toole—whom London will 
regret as much by reason of his qualities as a 
man as because of his success as a comedian— 
has become, quite recently, an expert in fare¬ 
wells. When we write these lines a farewell 
has still to be said by him at an entirely public 
banquet; but he has already said a farewell to 
the members of the Savage Olub; he has said 
anotherfarewellto the assembled members of the 
Green Room Olub; and he has—we trust with 
many pangs—said farewell, at a large afternoon 
tea, to half the actresses of mark and charm 
upon the London stage, and to other friendly 
ladies besides. Australia is now, for a time at 
least, to have the satisfaction of oounting 
among its guests an actor of wholesome and 
ever genial humour, of true observation, and of 
much maturity of method. Less accomplished 
than Mr. Toole himself in the art of saying 
farewell, let us, with whatever nai vete and want 
of finish in this matter may necessarily be 
perceptible, wish him, heartily, good-bye. 

“ New Lamps for Old ” is the name of Mr. 
Jerome E. Jerome’s new pieoe at Terry’s 
Theatre, where—daring Mr. Terry’s prolonged 
absence—Miss Cissy Grahame will reign. Miss 
Grahame has already appeared with success in 
a shorter play by the same author, produced at 
another theatre; and—having in view, more¬ 
over, Mr. Jerome’s uncon testable popularity as a 
writer of the lighter fiction and of light essays 
—it is not surprising that Miss Grahame 
should have desired to open her present 
campaign by producing a new play from the 
wielder of so acceptable a pen. It is a little 
dbubtful, however, whether Mr. Jerome has 
got quite enough story, or quite enough 
ingenious complication of incident, to properly 
occupy the number of acts into which he has 
cast his play. And, again, it is a little doubt¬ 
ful whether either the extinguished Mr. 
Poetlethwaite —who flourished Tong ago in 
Punc'i —or Henrik Ibsen, whose followers have 
“ talked him up ” to very little purpose as yet in 
England, is quite a sufficiently important 
personage to inspire the dramatist with three 
acts of satire. Neither Ibsen nor Mr. Postle- 
thwaite is present, Just now, to many men’s 
minds. So far as England is concerned, each 
perhaps has had his “ day ”—or as much of it, 
it may be, as he was entitled to. But this fact, 
though it affords reason for questioning whether 
the of basis Mr. Jerome’s comedy be sufficiently 
substantial, affords no reason whatever for 
denying to the author of the new piece his 
fertility of resource and his humour of con¬ 
ception and dialogue. Certainly Mr. Jerome is 
an observer of life as well as of other men’s 
fads about life. Much may be hoped for 
from him at the theatre. His chief characters 
—who,'as in a satire of this sort they are in duty 
bound to do, prefer, as a rule, outer people’s 
husbands and wives to their own—are repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Miss Cissy 
Grahame, Mr. F. Kerr and Miss Gertrude 
Kingston. And all these artists act brightly 
enough, though one of them—Miss Kingston— 
is too apt to temper with palpable exaggeration 
the display of an undoubted talent. For Mr. 
Pen ley there is perhaps not (quite enough to do. 
Still, as cm ecoentrio comedian, he is a man of 


infinite resource; and he only has to appear 
upon the scene—especially if the scene happens 
to be a lift—to give men pleasure. Miss 
Houston and Mr. Lestocq give considerable 
assistance to the piece in parts which are not 
of the most prominent. And the piece will 
very likely do well; for, though it may not be 
a very large public which will care about its 
sooial satire, farcical comedy is in fashion, and 
this farcical comedy is at least merrily stirring. 
And Mr. Jerome is in fashion also ; and, though 
his own method is at least as exaggerated as is 
that of any one of his actors, he, too, has a 
good deal in him, and the public has not taken 
to him wholly without cause. 


MUSIO. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Henschel, anticipating the anniversary 
of Wagner’s death, gave special prominence to 
that master’s music at his fifth Symphony 
Gonoert on February 6, and familiar excerpts 
were rendered in a highly impressive manner. 
The programme included Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” 
Symphony—a work specially suitable on such 
an occasion. Here again the conductor 
displayed zeal and discretion. There was a 
large and enthusiastic audience. We never 
doubted Mr. Hensohel’s intelligence or musical 
feeling; but we have often thought him too 
demonstrative, thinking perhaps rather of 
the music than of his men. He now shows 
more dignity and oommand, and the Symphony 
Concerts seem indeed as if they were about 
to enter on a prosperous career. 

Sir Charles Halid gave his fourth and last 
concert on the following evening. The excel¬ 
lent violins again distinguished themselves in 
Cherubini’s “ Anacreon ” Overture. A finished 
rendering of Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyl ” 
followed. Three movements from Grieg’s 
“ Peer Gynt ” Suite were delightfully per¬ 
formed. The characteristic “ In the Halls of 
the Mountain King ” was repeated. Sir 
C. Halid has not yet set his face against the 
encore system. Bach’s Concerto in I) minor 
for two violins afforded a strange but effective 
contrast to the preceding music. The per¬ 
formance by Mdme. Ndruda and Herr Willy 
Hess was admirable, and called forth loud and 
prolonged applause. The programme con¬ 
cluded with Beethoven’s " Eroica ” Symphony. 
For the first time, we imagine, this work has 
been given at St. James's Hall two nights in 
succession. 

Herr Stavenhagen was pianist at the first 
Crystal Palaoe concert of the new year on Satur¬ 
day afternoon, February 8. He played Liszt’s 
paraphrase of “Dies Irae” accompanied by 
the orchestra. We have already had occasion 
to notice this piece, , the difficulty of which is 
only exoeeded by its ugliness. The programme 
book refers to it as a “ highly prized master- 
work of pianism, orchestration, and musical 
construction”; but in this description the writer 
shrewdly omits to say anything about the 
character of the music. That Herr Stavenhagen 
should admire Liszt’s compositions is only 
natural; but he should learn that, at any rate 
in London, the publio do not share his enthu¬ 
siasm. He played magnifioently, but the pieoe 
was ooldly received. The programme included a 
Concert Overture “ To the Memory of a Hero,” 
by Mr. Claudius E Gouldery. The musio is 
well written, and the composer handles the 
orchestra effectively; but there is no marked 
character either in the ideas or in the mode of 
development. A fine performance was given 
of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, and of 
Gluck’s Overture to “ Iphigeaie en Aulide,” 
with Wagner’s appropriate ending. Mdme. 
Hope Glenn was the vocalist. Mr. Manns met 
with an enthusiastic reception. 


Brahms’s Trio in E fiat major (op. 40), for 
pianoforte, violin, and wald-horn was per¬ 
formed for the first time at the Popular Con¬ 
certs on Saturday afternoon laBt, and repeated 
on the following Monday evening. The com¬ 
bination is an unusual one, and perhaps not 
altogether satisfactory, but the musio is of 
marked interest. The opening movement, with 
its alternation of dreamy and lively moods, the 
deeply pathetic Adagio meito and the spirited 
finale are highly impressive. The Scherzo 
pleases us least. The work was magnifioently 
interpreted by Sir 0. Hall 6, Mdme. Neruda and 
Mr. Paersch. The fine horn-playing of the 
last named deserves speoial recognition. _ Sir 
0. Halle performed Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
sharp major in his best manner. The pro¬ 
gramme included some of Heller and Ernst's 
charming Pensces Fugitives. 

Miss Geisler-Sohubert and Miss Filluoger 
gave the first of two chamber concerts at 
Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Miss 
Geisler, a grand-niece of Franz Schubert, paid 
us a visit last season, and then her intelligent 
and refined rendering of works by that com¬ 
poser proved her worthy of the honoured name 
whioh she inherits. On Wednesday she took 

f iart in Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in E flat 
op. 100). Herr Strauss and Mr. Whitehouse 
were her associates, hhe played well, but was 
more successful in the passages displaying 
finish and charm than in those demanding 
depth and grandeur. The long finale was 
given without the usual out. This was perhaps 
unwise, seeing that her programme included 
another long work by Schubert—the Sonata in 
B flat. In this all her good qualities as pianist 
were brought out to advantage. Miss Ftl- 
lunger, accompanied by Miss Geisler, sang 
songs by Brahms, and Robert and Clara Schu¬ 
mann. For the latter she was encored, and 
gave with much feeling Schumann’s “ Wid- 
mung.” Her rendering of Brahms’ “ Meine 
Lieder ” also deserves mention. There was 
a good attendance. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 
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FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

President ,—Mi. ANDREW LANG. 

Director. —Mr. G. L. GOMME 

The Publications of the Society are as follous: 

1878 

I. The Folk-lore Becord, Vol. 1. 8vo, 

pp. xvi, 252. 

1879 

II. Notes on the Folk • lore of the 

NORTHERN UOUNTRIES of ENGLAND and the BOR¬ 
DERS. By WILLIAM HENDERSON. A New Edition, 
with considerable Additions by the Author. 8vo, pp. 
xvii -Ml. [Published at 21s. 

III. The Folk-lore Baoord, Vol II. 8vo, 

pp. viii.-250; Appendix, pp. 21. 

1880 

IV. Aubrev’s Bemainsof GentUisme and 

JUDAI8ME, with the ADDITIONS. By Dr. WHITE 
KENNET. Edited l.y JAMES BRITTEN, E.L.S. Svo 
pp. vii.-273. [Published at 13s. 6d. 

V. The Folk-lore Becord, Voi. Ill 

Parts I., II. Svo, pp. 318. 

1881. 

VII. Notes on the Folk-lore of the 

FORTH-EAST of SCOTLAND. By the Rev. WALTER 
GREGOR, Svo, pp. xil.-288. [Published at 13s. 6d. 

VIII. The Folk lore Record, Vol. IV. 

8vo, pp. 230. 

1882. 

IX. Researches respecting the Book of 

SINDIBAD. By Prof. DOMENICO COMPARETTI. Pp. 
viii 1U7.- PORTUOCKSE FOLK-TALES. By Prof. 
CONSIGLIF.RI PEDROSO, of Lisbon. With an Intro¬ 
duction by W. R. 8. RALSTON, M.A. l'n. ix.-121. Ill 
1 vol. 8vo. [Published at 15s. 

X. The Folk-lore Beoord, Vol. V. 8vo, 

pp. 229. 

1883. 

XL Folk-lore Journal, Vol I 

[Published at 18s. 

XII. Folk-Medicine. By William George 

BLACK. 8vo, pp. if.-227. Published at 13s. 6d. 

1864 

XIV. Folk-lore Journal, Vol II (Issued 

Monthly.) [Published at 18. 

XV. The Belieious System of the Ama- 

ZULU. By the BISHOP ol ST. JOHN'S, Kaffraria. 

1885. 

XVI. Folk-lore Journal,Vol l n. (fanned 

Quarterly.) [Published at 20s. 

XVil. Folk-lore and Provincial Names 

of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Bcv. C. SWAINSON, Svo, 
pp. vlii.-243. [Published at 13s. 0d. 

1886. 

XVIII. Folk-lore Journal,Vol. IV. (Issued 

Quarterly). [Published at 20s. 

XIII. Mavvar Folk-Tales By the Kev. 

W. H. JONES, and LEWIS H. KROPF. 8vo, pp. lxxii.- 
431. [Published at 15s. 

1887. 

XIX Folk-lore Journal, Vol V (Issued 

Quarterly). [Published at 20s. 

XX Folk-lore Journal, Vol VI (Issued 

Quarterly). [Published at 20s. 

XXI Studies on the I>egend of th« Holy 

GRAIL, with special reference to tho HYPOTHESIS of 
Its CELTIC ORIGIN. By ALFRED NETT. Svo.pp. xii.- 
281. [Published at 10a. (id. 

1889 

XXII. Folk-loreJournal,Vol VII.(Issued 

Quartorly). [Published at 200. 

XXIII. Gaelic Folk and Hero Tales from 

ARGYLLSHIRE. Edited and Translated by the Rev. D. 
MACJNNES. With a Study ou the Development of the 
ALFRED NUTT. 

[Immtdio'elg. 


Ossianlc Saga and copious Notes by . 


The Publications for 1890 will comprise Prof. 
Ghana's Annotated Translation of the Exempla 
of Jacques de Yitry; the Society’s Journal. 
Folk-lore tissued quarterly), &c 
Among other Publications in hand for future 
years are:— The Denham Tracts, edited by Ur. 
H»bdy; An English Version of the Mythical 
Portion of Saxo Grammaticus, edited by Mr 
Elton and Mr. Yobx-Powbll ; Fjlk-lore Excerpts 
from the Mediaeval Chroniclers, &c 
The Subscription to the Society is 21s. Thii 
entitles to receipt of the year's publications and 
attendance at the meetings. Back publications are 
procurable upon payment of back aub'eriptiona, 
tuch publications as have a price affixed to them 
are also purchasable separately. 

A Prospectus, fully setting forth the aims of the 
Society and giving detailed contents of the publi¬ 
cations, may be had on application to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. J. Fostbb, 114, New Bond-street, 
Publishbb, D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready. In I vol., royal Svo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1890. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and 
Corrected by tho Nobility. Filly-ninth Edition. With tho Anns 
beautifully engraved. 

Messrs. Hurst ft Blackett have just published the new edition of this 
wrll-known work of reference, revised nod enlarged for ihe year 1890. 

* Lodge,’ which hss now been before tho word for more than sixty years, 
has always beon distinguished by some special features, among which la 
tho care expended on Ihe engraved armorial bearingi which sro placed at 
the head ol each genealogical family record."— Daily News, Dec 31st, 1889. 

“‘Lodge’s Peerage and Baro noting* ’ cornea thla year In Ita fifty-ninth 
edition, and worthily upholds Us established reputation for accuracy, com¬ 
prehensiveness, and clearness of arrangement. All the changes in tho 
peerage which took place bofore the middle of December are duly rocordod. 
the volume is, in fact, a well-stored repertory of all useful knowledge 
relaliog to tho tilled claaate of tho reelra.” 

Daily Telegraph, J*n. ,8 W- 

Now ready, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with a Portrait cf the Author, prioe l*s. 

BENCH and BAR: Reminiscences of 

cne of tho last of an Anolent Raco. By Mr. SERJEANT ROBINBON. 
Second Edition. 

Full of amusing anecdotes, pleasing recollections, and Interesting com¬ 
ments, tho bonk, which contains an excellent portrait of the author, promises 
to bocomo as popular as Serjeant Ballantine's famous volume."-— Globe. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries. 

PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 

WHITBY, Author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 3 vols. 

A LADY HORSEBREAEER. By 

Mr*. CONNEY. 3 vola. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTHEROILL, Author of “The First Violin," “Kith and Kin," &e. 
3 vjIs. 

Th<re la a wholesome atmosphere of refined middle-class life which 
makes the bcok pleasant reading, while the characters are well drawn, and 
ha lucldeuU neither unnatural nor strained."— St. James's Gate'le. 

OAST OUT. By Morice Gerard 

1 vcl*. 

Mr. Moilcc Gerard glvaa us an interesting story, written with much 
descriptive power."— IForlef. 

“ Thu plot is well constructed, anil the author manages to excite Interest 
In tho fortunes oflwo generations.'*— Morning Post. 

HER HEART’S DESIRE. By H. 

PUOTHEltO LEWIS. 3 vols. 

Dwpi'e its somewhat cld-feshlono I tone, it Is a protty and winning 
talo.’’— Morning tost. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of " Don van,” “ We Two," Ac. 3 vols. 

“On the whole we may say thut all the quiet power wo praised in 
4 Donovan * Is to be found In tho new story. And tho humour, though never 
demonstrative, has a charm of iis owe. It Is not Edna Lyall’s plan to give 
her read-is much e'aborat* dcs riptloo, but whou she doe* describe scenery 
her picture 1 b always ulivo with vividness and grace.'*— Athenaeum. 

NORMAN AND I. By Kate Cousins. 

3 vola. 

“The author’s pictures of the fairy land In which* Norman and I* 
gradually errlvc through renuDO'atlnn and aacritica t» the hlghost mo r a! 
level are often extremity pretty .”—Horning Pvs'. 

A HAPPY WOOING. By H. Oliffe 

HALL!DAY. S vols. 

“ A lively story, written In a ra^y, sprightly fathim, *nd with s woll- 
doveloped plot which Is full of Interest .Literary World. 

SELECTIONS FSOM 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

STANDARD LIBRARY'. 

Each in a Single Voltme, price 5’. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for n LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


JOHN HALIFAX.” 

CHRISTIAN S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

HUMAN 


SAN SLICK." 


NATURE and 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWSandMODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE ; or.Life 
in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 


THE AMERICANS at HOME. 

BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 


LIFE of IRVING. 
A ROSE in JUNE. 
FHfEBE, JUNIOR. 


I A UVX.UU. V u 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


Nearly ready, Complete Edition, in haudsome crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 

LEIGHTON. 

Illustrated by John Leighton. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3». 6d., post-free. 

THE POETS AND PEOPLES 

OF FOREIGN LANDS. 

By J. W. CROMBIE. 

COXTKHTS. 

THE FOLK-POETRY OF SPAIN. I KLAKA GROTH. 

A ROYAL MOORISH POET. STARING VAN DEN WILDEM- 

FREDERI MISTRAL. I BOKCH. 

“Mr. J. W. Cromu iti's volume oil * The Poets auil Peoples of Foreign 
Lands ’ is a genuine and substantial contribution to the tulles Mires; 
it really is calculated to add to the general knowledge ami apprecia¬ 
tion of literary work— Mr. Crombic supplies not only criticism but 
biographical data ami translations of the poems quoted, and, while 
his verse is neat and accurate, his prow is flowing and pleasant. His 
lawk is altogether very readable and informing, and is calculated to 
instruct as well as delight "—Globe. 

MRS. PIA1TS POEMS. 

In crown Svo, tastefully printed and elegantly bound, 
price 38. 6d., post free. 

THE WITCH in the GLASS , and 

other Poems. By Mrs. PIATT. Author of “ A Voyage to 
the Fortunate Isles, &e “ Cnild’s-World Ballads, &c. 
(Published in the United States by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. t 
New York and Boston, price 1 dollar). 

“ There is no need at this time of day to assert her claim to recogni¬ 
tion ou our side of the Atlantic—lias not her genius l>ceu honoured by 
a hundred ik*iib? — It is just this feminine insight, this fortunate 
tact in thought and phrase, that gives her verses their unique and 
incommunicable cliarm."— Athenantm. 

In crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. (id.; 
also in vegetable parchment, 2s. 6d., post free. 

A BOOK of GOLD , and other 

Sonnets. By J. J. PIATT, Author of “A Dream of 
Church Windows, M Ac. 

Now ready, tastefully printed and bound ill cloth, price 6s , 
post free. 

BLOOMS and BRAMBLES. A 

Book o/ Verses. By EDGAR FAWCETT. 

“ A volume of rare beauty; all * bloom * and no * bramble.'"— Universe. 

“ Very gracefully conceived ; much music and richness of fancy.” 

Graidtir. 

“ So admirable in their ordering, so French (where to l»c French is 
good) in construction, so coloured and precise in imagery, often 
expressive ami subtle.. 1 Ihemrum. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. (Kl., post flee. 

POEMS. By George Thomas Cosier• 

New Edition, Revised, with Additions. 

Now ready, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s., post free. 

NOW and THEN. Poem*. By 

A. F. HEATON, B.A., Cantab. 

Contents —Reverie-The City of the Soul—Emmanuel. 

‘ One cannot read but with deep interest poems which bear, os tho 
three contained in this slight volume do, the impress of a mind pro¬ 
foundly earnest and concentrated. The i>ooms are didactic to the 
very roots "—Manchester Examiner. 

In tasteful demy 16mo cloth, price 2a, post free. 

SORROWS of ANGLO-INDIAN 

LIFE. By a SUFFERER. With Eight Wood Engravings. 

• In fcap. Svo, cloth 2a 6d., i>ost free. 

OCCASIONAL POEMS. By L. J., 

Author of “Sketches from the Heart,” Ac. 

" A gentle spirit and graceful thoughts pervade the little book." 

Christian. 

“ Every thought is expressed with elugauce ami force." 

fttmily Churchman. 

Now ready, fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, 2s. 6d., post-free. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SKULL and 

FAhSTAFF’S NOSE. A Fancy in Tliree Acts. By 
BELGRAVE TITMARSH. 

“ From first to last ingenuous and witty ."—Morning Pont. “ The 
general vein of satire is well worked.*’— Oxford Chronicle “Amusing 
and clever."— Echo- “The whole thing is very well done ; the details 
are carried out in true Shakesperian style, and the interest is awakened 
and kept up by the skilful introduction of just as many of Shakes¬ 
peare's own terms of expression as sen e to give a judicious flavour. 

Manchester Examiner . 

In crown 8Vo, cloth, 5s., post-free. 

LOUIS the ELEVENTH. A 

Drama. By JOHN ARTHUR COUPLAND, Author of 
“ Acticon, and other Poems.” 

“Mr. Coupland has skillfully and artistically woven into a play an 
important episode in the relations of France and Burgundy of the 
time of Charles the Bold; many of tho situations are effective, and 
the theme is worked out with simplicity and good taste ."—Graphic. 


[ London : HURST & BLACKETT (Lhutid). 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Paternoster ltow,E.G. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN HABOH. 

THE ANNALS of the BARBER- 

BUBGE0N8 of LONDON. Compiled by SIDNEY 
YOUNG. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to 
Neeeeeary to all who wish to understand the early 
history of Surgery in England. To eubaoribera, 
£1119. 6d After publication, £2 Js. Thelargepaper 
copies at £3 8s. bare been ail taken up. Among the 
subscribers are H.M. the Queen, the Royal Oollega 
of Surgeons, Koval Oolleges of Physicians at 
London and Edinburgh, Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment. London, Ac. 

Blapxs, East, A Bladbb. it, Abohurch Lane, Lo ndon 
NOW READY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MISOEL- 

LANIES. No. 1. On the Development of 
Signatures, with two facsimile Illustrations. 8>pp. 
8vo. By WILLIAM BLADES. Poet free on 
receipt of la. ed. 

BLADK8, East, A Blaphs, 88, Abohurch Lane, London. 

Just ready, handsomely bound, clcth gilt, 7a. 6d.; or oalf, gilt edges, 10a. 6d. 
Illustrated with BOO Coata of Anna. 

DEBRETT’8 H0U3E OF COMMONS AND JUDICIAL 
BENGH. 

CORRECTED TO PRESENT SESSION. Over 400 pp. 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND OOMPANIONAGE for 1890. 

SOW READY. 

Roodo. DEAN k SON. 160A, El.ek.tr.5t, E C. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

By MADAME OARETTE, 

Authoress kf "My Mistress, the Empress Eugenie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tuilerles. 

Third Edition. By Same Author. Prioe 6s. 

HY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

London Oban a Son, isoa, Fleet-street. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

To be had of all Booksellers’, prioe 8s. 6d„ in l vol., 
with Frontispieoe, cloth, gilt. 

COUNTESS IRENE, 

A Romance of Austrian Life. 

By J. FOGERTY, Author of "Robert Leemau's 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale.” and " Caterina.” 

“ Exceedingly artistio In design and execution." 

Graphic. 

“ It contains aU the good qualities of a novel." 

___ Saturday Sevittr. 

3. S. VttTUE A Oo., Limited, S6, Ivy-lane, E.O. 


G lobe theatre. 

Sol* Laaaea and Msnsger. Mr. F. R. BsHSOH. 

Ersry Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays cxcepiod, Shakespeare’* 
Fairy Comedy, with tba Mandelaaohn I odd on ta I Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

MATINRE8 of A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday. Door* open at 3, oomaaanco 3.30. Overture, 3.15. No far a. 
Krer t Thuraday and Friday Evening, at 8, until farther notion. Shaken- 
pearda Comedy, THE TAMING OK THE SHREW, and on THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON, F*». 30, at 3A0.-GLOBE THEATRE. 


pppg’g | GRATEFUL AND 
“ 1 COMFORTING 

(BBBAKFASD 

QOCOA. 


i 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
j BOILING WATER OR MILK 

To HJB.H. the PBINOE of WALKS. 


JgRAND * CO.'S A1 SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEAT8 k YORK k GAME PIES. 

__AUo_ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 
'J’URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

_ SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NO 


THERE IS 

Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

HOUTEN’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 

All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. _ 

FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

S. FISHER, 188, 8TRAND. 


B 


UTABLI1HBD 1U1. 

R K B B"C" K B A 

Southampton-buildings, Ofc uo t iy hf , 


N E 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST aUowod on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
da mead. 

TWO per CERT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealculaWd oo 
the minimum monthly I alanoea, when cot drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertaken for Its Customer*, free of Charge the Custody o< 
Deeds. Writings, and other 8eouriUee and Vaiuaolest theoollootlou of Bills 
•fEzonange, Dividends, and Coupons and the purehaoe and aaleofStooka 
Share* and Annuities. Letter* of Credit and Cireular Notes Issued. 

THE B1RKBECX ALMANACK, with foU particulars, post-free, o 
v pliost on. Fkanou Ratusobokt, Manager. 

P H (E N I X FIRE OFFICE, 

19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1781. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

_ LOSSES PAID OVEB fI7.000.000. _ 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Timet says: ** Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that bis treatment is tho true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system." Book (138 pages), with Keolpe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction In Drat week is 81b.), post free. 
Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bed foid-squire, London, W.C. 


FURNISH yourHOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

BOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM 

Tho original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1S6C. 

Furnish direct from the Manufaoturor, from £10 to £10,009 
Cush prices. Mo extra ehnrgt for tlsse given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Proa, 
r. MOKDKB, 

ItS, 119, 350, Totten ham-eo art-road, W. Also for HIKE ONLY, 


MEMORY. 


A. LOISETTE’S 

_ SYSTEM.—” I wu im¬ 
pressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
Memory which your Lectures in Cambridge opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., *90). “ Physiological, scientific.”— Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, ’88). ‘‘We again rcoommend the 
system."—Dr. Wilson (Jan., 'ey). .‘‘Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak ono.”— 
Dr. Buckley. “Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N. — Ai.ply 87, New*Oxford 
Street, London. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
PAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS' SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap haB obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


FRY’S 


PURE 


Lancet— “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


Sir 0. A. Cameron- 


K 


I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


President Iloyal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


COCOA 
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THE ANGLO - AUSTRIAN 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING UNION, 

LIMITED. 

SHARE AND DEBENTURE CAPITAL, £750,000, 

• CONSISTING OF 

25,000 EIGHT PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £10 EACH; 
25,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £10 EACH; AND 
2,500 FIRST MORTAGE DEBENTURE BONDS OF £100 EACH, 

BEAKING INTEREST AAT T«E RATE OP SIX FEE, CENT. PER AASnSTTTlVE- 


LONDON BROKERS: 

Messrs. HAGGARD, HALE, & PIXLEY, Stock Exchange, and 26, Austinfriars, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM H. HART, Esq., Stock Exchange, and 24, Austinfriars, London, E.C. 

Specimens of the Work of the various Firms may be seen 

at 21, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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HPHE WALDEN CLUB, 15, Buckingham- 

J- street, Adelphl — Meetings for Discussion of Literary, Artistic, aad 
Social Subjects. 88TH 1HST., •* French Revolution." Praaant Subscription, 
10s. 6d. Bo soon u circa in sianoet permit Permanent Rooms will be 
mg*god—Prospectus on spillosUon- to J. F. L. WHtUI (Hon. Seo.), 73, 
VfTijws-rosd, N.W. 

QHAKESPEABE READING SOCIETY.— 

Founded 1875. 

President—Hr. HENRY IRVING. 

The FOURTH ANNUAL READING will be Riven at the LONDON 
INSTITUTION, FI ns barf Clrens. K.C, on WEDNESDAY, tho 
Mth February, 1090, at 8 P.M», precisely. 

“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING." 

Rehearsed under the direction of Mr. Wm. Pool. 

Ticket*, One Shilling each. Early application for Tickets should be msde 
to tbe Hon. Bee., 16, Stanley-gardens, Kensington Park, W. 


A uthors and artists 

of ability mey for a moderate Investment In shsree obtain admission 
to tbs Paid Buff of Signed Contributors of a popular Illustrated Magazine. 
Specimens of MSS. and Pen-and-ink Drawings invited.—Address 
Magazine, 1, St.Swlthen'e-lane, London, E.C. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY.—LADY desires 

X RE-ENGAGEMENT. Latin, French. German, Shorthand. Rapid 
writer. Knowledge of Political and Social movements. Highest references 
—C. D. M., 4, Gray's Inn Residences, E.C. 


T°, 


AUTHOR8.—MES8R8. DIGBY & 

LONG, PUBLISHES, 18, Bonvsrle-strset, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSS., and 
arrange terms for (heir rUBUOATM*. Masers. Dlgby ft Long have also 
every oonvenienoe end ample fad lit Ice for the publication of Magazines. 
Editorial officers if required. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

X PLATS, and ell kind* of COPYING executed quickly and accurately. 
Terms, Is. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). School* attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. Baiuet 
19, Albert-square, Stratford, E. 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 

MISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

■lYX DORKING, has just removed to PIXHOLMB, DORKING, and has 
now space for an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham la assisted bjr a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasinra Is fitted with tbe latest apparatus by Herr 
btempel, who will give weekly leesons. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a - ear according to age. 

References remitted to 

Miss Boss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 

Bar. J. F. E. Failing, Mjt., King’s College, Cambridge. 

TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 80 th. 


Will be published early in March. Crown Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUR TITLE DEEDS: A DEFENCE of the 

CHURCH AGAINST DI SEND 0 WMENT. Being a reply to Mr. 
MialVs Booh, “ Title Deeds of the Church of England to her Endowments ,” 
by Rev. MORRIS FULLER, M. A., Rector of Ryburgh ; Author of “ Our 
Established Church,” “ Letters on the Disestablishment Question,” an 
Essay on u The Church of England: its History and Claims on the 
Nation,” “ Court of Final Appeal “ Lord’s Day, or Christian 
Sunday,” 11 Life, Times, and Writings of Dr. Thos. Fuller,” 11 Pulpit 
Sparks,” “ Voice in the Wilderness,” fyc., 6fc. Dedicated, by per¬ 
mission, to the Earl of Selborne. [Early in March. 

TWO NEW NOVELS. 

2 vols., crown 8 vo, price 21 s. 

ON DANGEROUS GROUND: a Novel by the 

Author of “ Crane Court.” A love story, the scenes of which are laid 
chiefly on the banks of the Thames. The heroine, May Denison, is a 
simple English girl, and it is with Iter and her immediate surroundings 
that the story has to deal. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6s. 

GLENATHOLE: a Novel. By Cyril Grey. 

GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, London. 


T30YAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 

XV ThU SoeUtT will MEET on WEDNESDAY EVENING, lh« MTH 
Inr, •t8o , cloo*7*t Muir BOOMS,!!. DELAHAY STREET, ST. JAMES'S 
PA SifcrwSnT Paw b, Mr. WALTER T. ROGERS, F.HA.L, will be 
n»d on " BOOKS, ttolr TRANSMISSION And PHESERVATION. 

E. QlLB.XT HIOHIOR, M.A., SmroUrr. 


F 


OLKLORE SOCIETY. 


Tho NEXT EVENING MEETING will bo hold At M, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, on TUESDAY, FHHRU.HT MTH, ot 8 p.».. when P.[»r. wUl be 
rood hr W. O. BLACK on “ LEGENDS or th. ISLAND FRISIANS, ood 
EriXHAHIXAl(D. KJ9.A., on “LADY OODIVA.- 

J. J. FOSTBB, Hon. Bsc. 


THE 

NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 

A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Ohnronwomen. 
ILLUSTRATED, Prloe ONB BHILLING. 

COITUT8 OF TMB MARCH NUMBER. 

THE PART PLATED by WALKS In the HI8TORT of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH. By tbe Rev. GRIFFITH ROBBBTS. 

THE PARISH and tbe MANOR SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By the 
Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 

LADY-DAY CAROL. (IIlastrated.) By W. CHATTZ1TOB Dix. 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—L Rev. JOHB KBBLB. 1 

SEQUENCE for the ANNUNCIATION of B.V.M. From the Parum MissaL 
By W. JzWITT. 

“ FREE EDUCATION : how will It affeot the Church of England ?’’ 
ANTONY VAN DYCK. Part II. (TOasIratad.) By O. S. MacqUOlD. 

THE EARTH as a PLANET. Part IL ,By H. CLXMBBT5, 

SKETCHES In CEYLON.—I. The Tom as ha at Ratna-pura. By the 
Rar. W. WOOD, D.D. 

MONT DORE las BAINS. By Rost KIFOSLBT. 

“ THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE." Chapters XXI., XXIL By D. CHBISTI* 
MUKKAY and H. HERMAN. 

“ SWEET CONTENT." (Continued.) Chapters VII., VIII. (Illustrated.) 
By Mrs. MOLKBWORTH. 

JACQUES MERMET : a Short Btory. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 

Sermon Outline*—Instructions on the Creed-Blbllosl Questions—Corres¬ 
pondence—Reviews—" Useful Books list, ftc. 

GRIFFITH FAUAH OKBDZB ft WBLBH, London. 

P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

10, LOMBARD BTRSBT, E.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, B.W. 
Established 1788. 

Moderate Ratee. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Lorn Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Maodovals and F. B. Macdohalp. 

LQ8BB8 PAID OVER 417,000,000. 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Rassell's aim Is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true out seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.’’ Book (188 pages), with Reolpe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average redaction In first week is 31b.), post free, 

Kl*h« 8t*mpi. p C. BUSSELL Woburn Houm, 

Store-street, Bcdfoid-square, London, W.C. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADMISSION FOBS, 

T4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About 80 doore Weet of Mndle’s Library.) 

THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Oredi, FrancU, Mlohael Angelo. Raffaelle. Titian, Da Vlnd. Corejrglo, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, fee., REPRODUCED la AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works In the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Ufflsi, Madrid. Ststlne Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palaoe. 

Tbe various Galleries bars separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great Internet to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to oome and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchase*. 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled “ AlifOTIPE, a Doooratlvs and Eduoatlonal Art." 
Free per poet to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

Tbs AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by tho Aototypo Processes Book Illustrations of tho 
highest exoellenoe of any subject oapabls of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be olted Wyon's “Great 
ofEngland": Dr. Crooks hank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Bacteria’’; 
“ Famous Monuments of Central India," for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.1 ; 
“Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings," for Urn Trustees of the British 
Museum: "Th* Psdmographloal Society's Fasdculus for 1888" } Dlustra¬ 
tions for tbe “ Journal or the Helicalo Society," fto. 

For specimens, prices, and fall particulars, apply to the MANAOER, 

^TJTO-GRAVURE. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Polntlnge by PeltU, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, B-A j 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, fto.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Object*, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at tbe AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Eetlmatae and particulars on applloatlon. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74. New Oxford Street. W.C. 

-ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

XV to ARTISTE.—Th. DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS. DRAW¬ 
INGS, Ac., in FRIDAY, SATURDAY, .nil MONDAY, MARCH MTH, MTH, 
ud tin, nd for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, APRIL 1»T. Form, .nd 
I-oboll out be obulned from tbe Acidamr dnrfnf th. month of March on 
noelpt of sUmpod .nil directed en yelope. __ 

AUBIGNY EXHIBITION — 

Messrs. BOUSSOD VALADON ft CO., the GOUPIL GALLERY, 
116 and 117. NEW BOND STREET, beg to Invite <» L LECTOR8 end 
OONNO!8 SkIjR 8 to view their EXHIBITION of tho WORK-J of C. F. 
DAUBIGNY, one of the principal masters of the Barbixon School of Pain ten. 
Also '* The Vallfce de la Tonquea,’' th* chef d'amvr* of C. Troyon. Open 
from 9 till 6. Admission One Shilling, including Ca talogue. _ 

T?XCHANGE or SELL ANYTHING which 

Ci yon do not now want through '* THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and 
MART." The beat terms obtain*! easily, cheaply, quickly, and safely. 
Price 8d. t of all newsagents ; or specimen oopy for two stamp* from tbe 
O ffice, 170, Strand, London, W.C. _ 

t) ARGAINS in every description of Personal 

X) Property osn be secured through ** THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
and MART, which also contains a considerable qusntily of tnlerojUng and 
useful literary matter on a great variety of subjects, e*p*cial]y addre*scd to 
Amateur* In Art, Music, Literature, ^ vSl 

keeping. Management of Poultry, Dogs, Goats, Cage Birds,> £eta 

generally. Prloe 8d., of all newsageaU ; or spedmes copy for two stamps 
from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH. 

tTHE ANNALS of the BARBER- 

BURGEONS of LONDON. Compiled by SIDNEY 
YOUNG. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to. 
Nesessary to all who wish to understand the early 
history of Surgery In England. To subscribers, 
•Ills. 6d. After publication, £3 Is. The large paper 
copies at £3 Ss. have been all taken up. Among the 
subscribers are H.M. the Queen, the Royal College 
of Burgeons, Royal Colleges of Physicians at 
London and Edinburgh, Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment. London, fto. 

Bunas, East, ft Bunas, SS, Abohuroh Line, London 


NOW READY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MISOEL 

LANIES. No. l. On the Development of 
Signatures, with two facsimile Illustrations. 8tpp. 
Svo. By WILLIAM BLADES. Post free on 
receipt of Is. 6d. 

Bunas, East, ft Bunas, S3, Abohuroh Lane , London. 

Jut ntdj, baodaomalj bound, ololh flit, 7*. 6,1.; or c*lf, gilt adgei, 10,. ed. 
Ill tut rated with 800 Coats of Arms. 

DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF COMMONS AND JUDICIAL 
BENCH. 

CORRECTED TO PRBSEN T 8E9910.Y. Oyer 400 pp. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AMO G0MPANI0NA6E for 1890. 

NOW READY. 

London DEAN & SON. 160 a. Fleot-BtrMt, R.C. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, lOs. ed. 

By MADAME OARETTE, 

Authoress of “My Mistress, the Empress Eugenie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate Re collections of the Oouit of the 
Tnileries. 


Third Edition. By Same Author. Price Ss. 

XT MISTRESS, the EXPRESS EUGENIE 

London Dbam ft Sob, 1S0A, Fleet-street. 


NOW READY. 

To be had of all Booksellers’, price 8s. ed., In 1 vol., 
with Frontispieoe, cloth, gilt. 

COUNTESS IRENE, 

A Romance of Austrian Life. 

By I. FOGERTY, Author of “Robert Leemau’a 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale,” and “ Catarina.” 

"We have not read a more agreeable story for a long 
time .”—lUuiUaUd London Sum. 

“ A charming story, with some highly dramatio 
incidents.”— Wsstminster Review. 


J S. Virtue & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, E.O. 


Just published, crown 6vo, oloth, 7s. ed. net. 

TRIAL BY COMBAT. 

By GEORGE NIELSON. 

London and Edinburgh: William ft Nobgatb. 
Glasgow: W. Hodob ft Co. 

1890. 

NOW REAP?. 

Thirtieth Annnal Publication. Prioo 50s., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Walee. 

'IPHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

A UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of Oreat Britain and Ireland. By KDWAKD WALFORD, M.A. 
late Scholar of Balllol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Desoent, 
Birth, Mai rig gw, Education, &c„ of more than IS,000 dlaiingnWied Heada 
of Families in the Unl'ed Kingdom, their Hoire-Apparent or Preeumptlve. 
together with a Record of the Palronage at their disposal, tha Offices whlsh 
they bold or hare bald, their Town Addresses, Country Ueeldenoee, 
On be, fta, 

London: CHATTO A WiEDUt, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

"DEDEEMED in BLOOD. By Last 

FLORENCE DIXIE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 14 Inculcates the 
author's well-known theories about the education and position of women. 
.. .The way Is pared for various ihrllllog adventures.”—rimes. 44 Thor® 
It real grit in the biok."-SA Stephen't /TeWeto- 

London: UlWT & CO., 6, Bouverfoetreet. 


Now reedy, at all Booksellers. 700 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

H AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890.—a 

Cyclopedic Record of Men and Topics of the Dsy. Re-written to 
date. Contains over 3,500 Original Articles by Eminent Specialists cn 
every question now before the public. 

•'An extraordinary amount of Information at a low prior....We can 
Imagine fow volamas more useful to place on the table of the reading-room 
of a public library or of a mechanics’ Institute.’*—eademy. 


Lohdojt: HAZBLL, WATSON, It VINEY, L»., I, Ckxeu Lam, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW UST. 

New ready, tastefully bound in cloth, 9s. 

TEE LIBRARY. 

VOLUME FOR 1889. 

Full of valuable matter to the Librarian, the Bibliographer, 
and the Student. 

Now ready, in handsome crown 4to, 7s. 6d. post free. 

TEE ANTIQUARY. 

VOLUME THE TWENTIETH. 

A Magazine devotetl to the Study of the Past. 

“ The Antimiary of to-day fills the place occupied by the 
Gentleman's Magazine in the days of our grandfathers.” 

Academy. 

Now ready, strongly lx>und in cloth, 7s. fid. post free 

TEE BOOKWORM. 

VOLUME FOR 1889. 

An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature for all 
Book-Lovers. 

“This second volume is full of valuable information, 
anecdotes, stories of old booksellers, collectors, and a vast 
amount of entertaining, amusing, and instructive reading.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, and 
published at 4s. fid. 

The KIN US BO OK of SB OR TS : 

a History of (he Declarations of King James I. and King 
Charles I. as to the Use of Lawful Sports on Sundays, 
with a Reprint oi the Declarations and a Description of 
the Sports then Popular.; By L. A. GOVETT, M.A., Oxon. 
Contents. 

1. KING JAMES I. 

2. THE DECLARATION or BOOK of SPORTS. 

8. SPORTS of the TIME, LAWFUL and UNLAWFUL. 

4. THE REISSUE oi the BOOK of SPORTS. 

6. THE RESULT’S of the REISSUE. 

UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST SERIES. 

Antique Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Hand-made Paper, Roxburgh, 
12s. 6<L; Large-Paper Copies, 21s. each net. 

THE SECOND SERIES OF 

YORKSEIRE LEGENDS and 

TRADITIONS. By the Rev. THOMAS PARKINSON, 
F.R.HlstS., Member ol the Surtees Society, of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Association, 
Vicar of North Otterlngton, *c. 

Tastefully printed in 8vo, and handsomely bonnd 
in cloth, £1 Is. 

Ihe ANCIENT LAWS of 

WALES, viewed especially In regard to the Light they 
throw upon the Origin of some English Institutions. By 
the late HUBERT LEWIS, B.A., of the Middle Temple, 
formerly Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Author oi “ Principles of Conveyancing, ,T Principles of 
Equity Drafting," and Editor of “ Goldsmith's Equity." 
Edited, with a Preface, by J. E. LLOYD, Lecturer In 
History and Welsh at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY. 

In 2 handsome vols., demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bonnd 
in Roxburgh, 260 Copies, £3 18s. 6d. 26 Copies have been 
printed on LARGE PAPER, £6 6s. net, each Copy being 
numbered and signed. 

BOYNE'S TOKENS. Issued in 

England, Wales, and Ireland In the Seventeenth Century, 
by Corporations, Tradesmen, and Merchants. A New 
and greatly Augmented Edition, with Notes of Family 
Heraldic and Biographical Interest respecting the various 
Issuers ol the Tokens, and connecting them with im¬ 
portant families of the present day. Illustrated with 
Engravings and Plates. Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON. 

Tastefully printed and bound, 6s., post free. 

INDEX to the FIRST VOLUME 

ol the PARISH REGISTERS of GAINFORD, in the 
COUNTY of DURHAM. Part II. MARRIAGES, 1660- 
1784. 

“ Although at first sight this work may not appear to have 
any practical utility, it is likely to prove of great value to 
students of old parish life in England, and also to those who 
wish to refer for genealogical purposes to the register.” 

Morning Post. 

Now ready, royal 8vo, stiff covers, 3s. fid. 

“ TEINGS of INDIA " MADE 

PLAIN; or, a Journalist's Retrospect. (To consist of 
Four Parts, or Two Volumes.) By W. MARTIN WOOD, 
formerly Editor of the Timee of India and of the 
Bombay Review. 

Part III. Section 5.—FINANCE : Imperial, Pro¬ 

vincial, Anglo-Indian. 

“Mr. Wood is here giving his countrymen the benefit of 
the close and practical interest he has taken in Indian 
questions, which he discusses in a candid spirit, and with 
evidence of thorough mastery.”— Liverpool Albion. 

“Marked by fulness of knowledge and a broad and in¬ 
telligent view of the questions he discusses." 

Manchester Guardian. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-iow, E.O. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


AjAfib UJEUXiJK tne PLAIN- 

TAGENETO (Henry II.). By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. 
of H.M Public Record Office. With 6 Illuminated 
Plates, 4 Facsimile Plates in Tint, and 39 Contemporary 
9™ La f?£ 8 ™’ 15 /* “ A surprisingly successful repro¬ 
duction of the life of England in the reign ol Henry 
Anjou. Of striking interest and genuine value.” 

Scotsman. 

Also, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION of 

SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 

AGE. With numerous Coloured and other Plates from 
Contemporary Drawings, and a large folding Coloured 
Map °f London in the 16th Century. “Students of 
Elizabethan literature may well rejoice in the recent 
addition to their libraries of Mr. Hubert Hall's highly 
interesting and most useful work."-Professor W. Hales 
in the Academy. “ People who wish to understand the 
manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth 
century as they really were, and not as they ought to 
have been, cannot do better than read it "— lYuth. 

ROBERT OWEN: LIFE (1771-1858), 

TIMES, and LABOUR8 of. By LLOYD JONES. Edited 
by W. CAIRNS JONES. With Portraits, &c., fis. “He 
laboured for the people, he died working for them, and 
his last thought was for their welfare.” 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 

GREEK and LATIN. Edited, from the French of Prof. 
VICTOR HENRY, by R. T. ELLIOTT, M.A., late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With a Preface by Prof. 
H. NETTLE8HIP. 7s. fid. “ A much-needed work.”—* 
Prof. Sayck. “ No better book has appeared." 

Classical Review. 

HABIT and HEALTH; a Book of 

Golden Rules for Middle Age. By GUY BEDDOES. 
With special reference to Ailments besetting Profeasional 
and Business Men. 3s. fid. 

OFFICIAL TOUR through BOSNIA 

and HERZEGOVINA. By J. DE ASBOTH. With a 
very large number of Plates and Cuts. Imperial 8vo, 
21s. “ Promises much to the archaeologist and historian, 
the student of primitive literature, poetry, and laws, 
and the searcher after picturesque scenery and cus¬ 
toms."— Scotsman. “A most valuable work.Pro¬ 

fusely illustrated. '—Athenaeum. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 

By Dr. J. E. ERDMANN. Translated by several 
English and American Scholars, and Edited by Prof. 
W. S. HOUGH. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL. 15s. 
II. MODERN. 15s. III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. “ The 
best general history to be got.”— Scotsman. 

NEW fflWHION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, 7s. 6d. 

CYCLOPAEDIA of EDUCATION. 

Contributed to by many oi the most eminent Educational 
Specialists. 

SECOND EDITION (within one year) of 

THE PAGEANT of LIFE: an Epic 

oi Man. By GEORGE BARLOW. 4s. 6d. “ That won- 
derful book, which has created so great a sensation in 
the literary world."— Vanity Fair. “Few will withhold 
admiration from its lofty thoughts and splendid dic¬ 
tion."— Daily Telegraph. “Has made its mark, and is 
hound to create a deep and lasting impression.”— 
Birmingham Mail. “ Of undoubted power, and quite 
exceptional poetic merit.”— Post. “Full of beauty and 
rich in music ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

MORGANTE, the LESSER. By Sirius. 

6s. A prose satire upon the literary fashions, the 
philosophic theories, the political doctrines, and the 
modes and manners of the present times. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Each 2s. «d. 

10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND. By 

SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. Development oi Socialist Ideal. 
Rise oi English Socialist Movement, English Socialist 
Organisations, Socialism In the Churches, Socialism at 
the Universities, Socialism In Political Economy, 
Parliamentary and Municipal Socialism, Socialism iu 
Politics. With full references to reoent publications. 

1. WORK And WAGES.Thorold Rogers. 

X CIVILIZATION: Cause and Cure.B. Carpenter. 

3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM.Dr. Sobaffle. 

“ mdalj tha manual noodod. UrM, lucid, fair, ami wind" 

brim H’aaJllr. 

4- DARWINISM and POLITICS.D. O. Ritchie, M.A, 

5. RELIGION of SOOIALI8M.Belfort Bar. 

6. ETHICS of SOOIALISM.Belfort Bax. 

7. DEINK Q0BS7I0N.Dr. Kate Mitchell. 

S. PROMOTION Of GENERAL HAPPINEJS .MlOhael 

MhCUILLAH. 

9. ENGLAND’S IDBAL, fto.B. Carpenter. 


Swan Sonnknsohun & Co., Patemoeter-sq., E.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCES3 LIEVEN aid EARL GREY. Trane- 
)*ted and Edited, with Introduction and Nofee, by 
GTJY LE STRANGE. In 8 vole., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, SOs. 

LETTERS WRITTEN during the 

REIGN of LOUIS the FOURTEENTH, forming 
the CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME DU 
NoYER. Now first Translated from the Original 
by FLORENCE LAYABD. In I vole , demy 8vo, 
with Notes and Portraits, ars. 

THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE OHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON. 
Author of •• Old Paris.” *o In 3 vole , large crown 
8ro, with portraits. Me. 

SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDE8, Author of “Letters 
from Crete.” In demy Bvo, 14s. 

A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in 

AFRICA: a Narrative of Nine Years spent amongst 
IheGame ot the Far Intel lor of South Africa. Wnh 
Aooounte of Explorations beyond the Zambesi, on 
the River Ohobe, and in the Matahele and Mashuna 
Count rise. By FREDERICK COURTENEY 
SELOUS. With Nineteen Kull page Illustrations 
by J. Smit. E. Wbymper, and Mies A. B. Selous. 
New and Cheaper Edition, In 1 vol., bvo. I8e. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN {of 

Orpington), Publisher of Works by 
Prof. RUSK IN, Mr. AUGUSTUS 
J. C. HARE, Sfc., <fc., has opened 
London Premises at 8, BELL YARD, 
TEMPLE BAR, W.O. 

Some of the later Editions are appended 
below: — 

BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

NOW READY. 

Small post 8vo, doth, oaoh ts ; or in roan, gilt edges, 
each 7s. 6d. 


SESAME and LILIES. 


Small 


E itinn, containing only the Two Lectures, ‘"King's 
Treasuries” and “ Queen’s Gardens,” and a New 
Prefaoe. Tenth Edition. 

MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on 

the Elements of Political Economy. 

TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 

TYN E. Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of 
Sunderland on Laws t f Work. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

New Novels at all Libraries. 

THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

By WILLIAM BLAOK. Author of ” A Princes* 
of Ihule,” "In Far Lochaber,” “A Daughter of 
Hetb,” Ac. 8 vols, crown 8vo, doth. 81s. 6d. 

“A remarkably eaav book to road....The aulb'tr'a touch hai been light 
all through this long story ; hut aeldom more bright, amuslrg, pat belle, 
hnmeroua, and tender."— Saturday Review. 

*' A very pretty book Indeed ; and will help to pa-a as pi naant an hoar 
m any novel of the aeaarn."— Truth. 

KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 

Middlesex. By R. D. BLAOKMORE. Author cf 
*■ Lorca Dcone.” “Clara Vaughan." “Spring- 
haven,” “ Grippe the Carrier,” Ac. Third Edition. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 81s. 6d. 

“ * Kit and Kitty ' is a manly book, with a sort of floe, open delicacy of 
sentiment, thoroughly wholeaotne aod pleasing."— A thtnieum. 

DUCHESS FRANCES : A Novel By 

SARAH TYTLER. Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” “Saint Mungo’s City,” “Lady Bell,” 
Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo. cloth, 8ls. 

IN SATAN'S BONDS: a STORY of 

LOVE and CRIME. By FREDERICK EAST- 
WOOD, Antbor of “ The Chronide of Sir Harry 
Earlslelgh, Bart.,” “ Calumny,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 
8 vo, Ils. 


THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Important Works at all Libraries. 


NEW WORKSJF FICTION. 

NOTICE.—A New Story by Rhoda 
Brighton, entitled, ‘‘ ALAS! ” 
and one by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, en¬ 
titled,“PEARL, POWDER,” 
commenced in the JANUARY 
Number of Tut) TLIuPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. Now 
ready, price One Shilling. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “No Surrender,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 

Author of “The Academician,” Ao. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

By the Author of “ THE PHANTOM FUTURE." 

SUSPENSE. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mistley,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

STRANGE GODS. By Constance 

COTTBRELL. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A eharmlog play of wit and humour, a livdy, fresh, 
and engaging ft) le and a sympathetic tone are the 
attractions of this novd."— Uhutrattd L’.nion Newt. 

ALSO A NEW EDITION. 

AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry 

ERROLL, Author of “ The Academician,” Ac. In 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. Forming the latest adoitlon 

to - Bentley’s favourite novels.” 

Richard Bxhtut A Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Essays on Work, T/sflio. War. and the Fature of 
England. With Article on the Economy of the 
K'ngs of Prussia. Third Edition. 

QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 

Greek Myths of Oloud and Storm. 

THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art 

and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 
Delivered In 1818 19. With a New Preface and 
Added Note. 

‘A JOY for EVER” (and its PRICE in 

the M sRKBT). The Substance of Two Leotures on 
the Political Economy of Art. With New Preface 
and Added Articles. 

THE EAGLE S NEST. Ten Lectures 

on the Rtlat'on cf Natural Science to Art. 

LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 

Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author, with a New 
Prelae 

WILL BE READY ABOUT MARCH. 

Small post 8vo, doth, each 7s. 6d. Small complete 
Editions, with ail the Plates of 

THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC¬ 

TURE. 

I. The Lamp of Paoiiflee - ». The Lamp cf Truth.— 
8. The Lamp of Power.-4. The Lamp of Beauty— 
8. The Lamp of Llfe.-8. The Lamp <f Memory.-7. The 
Lamp of Obedtenoe. 

The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially 
prepared. 

ARATRA PENTELICI. Six Lectures 

on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving 
on Sted and 80 Plates by the Autotype Process. 

1. Of the Divisions of Ait.—8. Idolatrv.-8. Imagina¬ 
tion.- 4 . Likeness.— 6 . Btrueture.— 6 . The School of 
Athens 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA Six Lee 

turns on Wood and Metal Engraving, and appendix. 
With 4 Full-page Facsimiles irnm Holbein's 
“Dance of Death, and 18 Autotype Plates. 

I. Definition of the Art of Engraving.-1. The Relation 
of Eog, avmg to other Art* in Florence. - 3. The Technics 
of Wood Engraving —4. TboTechnicsof Metal Engrav¬ 
ing.-S. Design in the German Schools of Engraving 
(Holbein and Dilrer).-6. Design in the Florentine 
Schools ot Engraving (Sandro Botticelli).—7. Appendix. 

VAL D'ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art 

of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and II Autotypes. 

IN THE PRESS, a NEW WORK on FRANCE, with 
600 Illustxattons, in 4 vols., doth, 10s. 81. each. 

NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE and 

COUTH-EASTERN FRANCE will be ready about 
Easter. 

NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE and 

SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE are also in pre¬ 
paration. 

LISTS POST FREE. 

GEOROE ALLEN, Okpinoton, Kxnt ; and 
i 8, Bxll Yahd, Thiels Bab, W.O. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, the Protector: 

an Appreciation based on Contemporary Evidence. 
By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, O.B , Author 
of “ The Chairman’s Handbook,” Ac. Small demy 
8vo, doth, 10 s. 6d. 

OUR RECENT ACTORS; being Re- 

collecttona, Critical, and in many cases Personal, of 
late Distinguished Performers of both Sexes. 
With some Incidental Notioes of Living Actors. 
By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top. «s. 

“ Dr. Mantou'a raerooln of ‘Recent Ac'or*’ may bo rcoommoodod a« 
excellent reading... .Scholarly, bnt thoroojhly interesting, Impartial and 
wholly genial.'*— World. 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 

FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A.. Vicar 
of Moseley Hill, Liverpool. Hon Canon of Livers 
pool. Author of *' Godliness and Manliness,” “Trne 
Religion,” Ao.; also Editor r f Bishop Fraser’s 
Sermons. Fourth Edition. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
illustrated, olotb, 18s. 6d. 

" Tbit fascinating biographr."— Standard. 

THE COLONIAL YEAR BOOK. By 

A. J. R. TRENDELL, O M.G.. cf the InncrTemple. 
With Introduction by Professor SEELEY. Crown 
8vo, 710 pages, doth, 8s. 
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2 he Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-78. 

Edited by Annie Baine Ellis. In 2 vols. 

(Bell.) 

Numerous as were the members of the Burney 
family, they all, from father to child, seem to 
have been possessed by a peculiar pleasure for 
writing. The father wrote many books, but 
at his death he left behind him a “ countless, 
fathomless ” mass of papers which his famous 
daughter, than in old age, had to sift and 
arrange. Her journals of later years are now 
supplemented by this diary of her youth, the 
frank expression of the feelings of a typical 
English maiden. In writing down her thoughts 
“ at the very moment, my opinion of people 
when I first see them, and how I alter or how 
oonfirm myself in it,” her nature found its 
highest happiness, and she eagerly anticipated 
even then the pleasure with which in after 
years she would recall to view the reminis¬ 
cences of past days. Two of her sisters 
ponred forth their unpremeditated thoughts in 
ample letters or still more profuse journals; 
and, though many of the sheets were for pru¬ 
dential reasons committed to the flames, suffi¬ 
cient were still preserved to occupy a hundred 
pages of Mrs. Ellis’s second volume. Susan 
Burney’s letters are mainly filled with the 
opinions expressed by her father, Dr. Johnson, 
or Mrs. Tbrale, after their perusal of Evelina • 
but one of them contains a lively narrative of 
her visit to Sir Ashton Lever’s museum. The 
other sister, Charlotte Ann, was instinct with 
fun, which often bubbled over into audacious 
gaiety. She paints to the life her interviews 
with Garrick in 1777, when he took off Dr. 
Johnson “ most admirably ”; and with charm¬ 
ing na'iveto confesses that, in the expectation 
of an early visit from the delightful mimic, 
she ‘‘for four mornings was up at seven 
o’clock ” only to find herself, borrowing the 
slang phrases of the day, “ chotuei, for ho 
nickd us entirely, and never came at all.” 
The last was the least discreet of the sisters; 
but her faults of speech and action were venial 
when compared with tbe indiscretion of their 
relative, the affectionate but thoughtless Maria 
Allen. In her letters she stands confessed 
before ue without reserve. Her open follies, 
her secret wishes are set forth in a string of 
disjointed sentences Among women she is 
a parallel to the Alfred Jingle of Dickens. 

“ Who had I—to converse with the whole even¬ 
ing—not a female friend—none there—not an 
acquaintance—All dancing—who then—I’ve 
forgot— n'importe —I broke my earring—how— 
heaven knows—foolishly enough—one can’t 
always keep on tbe mask of wisdom.” 

This is a fair specimen of htr expressions. 

At the opening date of these early diaries 
Frances Barney was a girl of sixteen, and 


even at that period of her life many of the 
talents for which she was remarkable were 
fully matured. She could not spell, as the 
words “ imagion ” and “ imagionstion ” in the 
preliminary address to a certain Miss Nobody 
prove conclusively, but in that respect she 
did not differ from many of the illustrious 
personages of her time. Her marvellous 
power of photographing in her memory and 
reproducing the idiosyncrasies of those around 
her, her gift of retaining the conversations 
that she listened to in her father’s house or in 
the secluded retreat of “ Daddy ” Crisp at 
Chessington, and of transmitting them to 
paper with the characteristic mannerisms of 
each speaker unimpaired, are conspicuous 
everywhere, and cannot be gainsaid. In this 
natural aptitude she finds but one parallel— 
that of Boswell—and it is strange that the 
two British people in which this gift has been 
most marked should have lived at the same 
period and have moved in the same circles of 
society. Mrs. EHis compares her with 
Letitia, the sprightly daughter of Sir John 
Hawkins, a lady who wrote three volumes of 
Beminiscenoes, which have fallen into un¬ 
deserved neglect; but Fanny Burney excels 
this rival in the implicit trust which we 
repose in the literal accuracy of her anecdotes. 
Crisp commended the warmth and merits of 
Fanny’s letters, and with well-deserved 
partiality pronounced her “ a very able por¬ 
trait painter.” Occasionally her diary shows 
a sarcastic side to her character, and she 
could generalise on the men of half under¬ 
standings who possessed “ too little feeling to 
be overpowered with diffidence.” Her read¬ 
ing, as has been remarked elsewhere, did not 
include until late in life some volumes which 
at that time were usually read in girlhood. 
“ I am reading—I blush to say for the first 
time—Pope’s Works,” was her own note in 
1771 on this curious defect; but it is a feather 
in her cap that Southey, with his fine taste 
in literature, practically concurs in her 
opinion of that once famous work, Mrs. 
Bowe’s Letters from the Dead to the Living. 

Fanny’s London life began when she was 
eight years old in her father’s house in 
Poland Street—a street which was then 
rendered fashionable by the presence of dukes 
and baronets—but she was soon moved to her 
stepmother’s house in King’s Lynn. Life in a 
country town did not suit her. “ Suoh a set 
of tittle tattle, prittlc prattle visitants ” is her 
sweeping condemnation of its inhabitants. A 
city or a village were the only places which 
could make her life permanently happy; but 
even at Lynn some consolation was found. 
At the end of the garden was a summer¬ 
house, known then as a “look-out or a 
cabin,” and in this solitary building Fanny 
would spend many hours in committing her 
thoughts to paper. Soon afterwards Dr. 
Burney took a house at the upper part of 
Queen Square in Bloomsbury, with “a 
delightful prospect of Hamstead and Hygato,” 
through the vacant north of the square, wbioh 
was left open—as a notice board used, not 
many decades ago, to tell parsers by—in order 
that the residents might enjoy the distant 
view of the hills. The father was as full of 
romance as his daughters, and it pleased him 
to know that the house in which he dwelt 
had once been tenanted by Lord Mayor 
Barber, the jolly old Jacobite who revelled 


in the friendship of Pope and Swift. He 
moved to S$. Martin’s Street, Leicester Fields 
—“an odious street,” writes Fanny, “but 
well situated ”; and his friends averred that 
tbe chief reason for taking this step was to 
dwell in the house which Sir Isaac Newton 
had built. Wherever they went Fanny kept on 
scribbling her diaries. Even in the quaint old 
mansion of Chessington, where she could enjoy 
to the full the society of her “ Grandiddy ” 
Crisp, she contrived to secure for herself a 
“little gallery cabinet,” where without in¬ 
trusion from others she could create fresh 
characters at will. Young ladies did not in 
the last century make autumnal visits every 
year to the loveliest parts of England; but 
Fanny has left as an amusing description of 
Bocial life at the seaside resort of Teigomouth. 
There she explored, in company with her 
friends, the prettiest spots in South Devon, 
and witnessed in their society the races and 
sports which were designed for the amuse¬ 
ment of the visitors. In this retreat she met 
the worthy dean of Exeter, Dr. Milles, and his 
family; Vicary Gibbs, then a Cambridge under¬ 
graduate, who afterwards rose to fill the 
highest places in the law; and the Hurrells—a 
name which survives now in connexion with 
the family of Fronde. 

These were pleasant acquaintances; but it 
is in her London life that the met the most 
illustrious names in music and literature. Dr. 
Johnson, of course, came to her father’s house 
in St. Martin’s Street; and Fanny Barney had 
her wits sufficiently about her to notice that 
“ he never speaks at all except when spoken 
to; nor does he ever start, though he so 
admirably supports, any subject ” Garrick 
was a frequent and ever welcome visitor, 
ready to throw himself into any theatrical 
posture or to imitate any notable person from 
the great Cham downwards. Johnson’s imi¬ 
tator, the unfortunate Hawkesworth, visited 
them not infrequently, and his character was 
at once analysed by the watchful Fanny. 
She and her rather agreed that their guest’s 
conversation was “talking book language, 
for I never heard a man speak in a style 
which so much resembles writing”; but 
Fanny credited him with “a small tincture 
of affectation.” Years confirmed this impres¬ 
sion, for he was “too precise to be really 
agreeable, that is, to be natural.” But the 
Burney family acknowledged the worth of 
his character; and, when he died, a victim to 
public obloquy, she recorded of him that 
“ the world had lost one of its best ornaments, 
a man of letters who was worthy and honest.” 
Baretti crossed her path once or twice, and is 
dubbed “a very good-looking man.” Poor 
Kit Smart was another of her father’s friends. 
In his youth the pair were the most intimate 
companions, and Fanny “ ever respected him 
in his decline." A large numbsr of the 
literary men of the day hovered around the 
Burneys, and of them all manyamusiog traits 
of character are recorded. Arthur Young 
could enter their house as often as he liked, 
for his wife was the sister of the second Mrs. 
Burney. “Lively, charming, spirited,” are 
the first epithets applied to him; but the 
sprightliness of his disposition soon passed 
away as he realised that he had “ half undone 
himself by experiments in farming.” The 
eccentricities of Bichard Twiss, who returned 
from his travels in Spain with some very tall 
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stories, are painted to the life. Shebbeare 
bad been pnt in the pillory for libel, and is 
now gibbeted for all time in Fanny’s diary. 
“ He is the most morose, rude, gross, and ill- 
mannered man I was ever in company with. 
He aims perpetually at wit, though he con¬ 
stantly stops short at rudeness.” Many of 
the musical parties given by the Burneys are 
described at length, with the exact sayings of 
the guests who attended them. Prince Orloff, 
the reputed murderer of Peter III., was 
brought to them; and the same distinction 
was conferred on another savage, Omai, the 
giant from Otaheite. The latter’s manners 
are contrasted favourably with those of Mr. 
Stanhope, who, with all the advantages of 
public school life and private instruction from 
Lord Chesterfield, “proved after all a meer 
pedantic booby." 

These diaries are full of piquant anecdotes, 
and have been admirably edited by Mrs. Ellis, 
who feels, and succeeds in imparting to her 
readers, a genuine enthusiasm for all the 
members of the family of Burney. 

W. P. Coubtney. 


On Parliamentary Government in England; 
its Origin, Development, and Practical 
Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian of 
Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, 
&c. Second Edition. By his Son. In 2 
Yols. Yol. II. (Longmans.) 

Ox the appearance of the first volume of this 
important publication, I pointed out (Academy, 
January 21, 1888) that it deserved to be 
better known among us in England as a most 
elaborate and painstaking study of the British 
Constitution in its actual working. There is, 
in fact, no book, so far as I know, that gives 
anything like the amount of practical informa¬ 
tion on the subject so carefully digested and 
arranged. And, though the author has been 
five or six years dead, the pious zeal of his 
son, animated by the same enthusiasm, has 
enabled him to supply the very latest in¬ 
formation on everything that concerns our 
system of parliamentary government down to 
the date of publication. He has, for instance, 
given in an appendix the new rules of pro¬ 
cedure in the House of Commons adopted in 
February and March, 1888, as well as the 
latest orders relating to the closure, while in 
the text he has inserted a brief abstract of the 
Local Government Act. So that, for anyone 
requiring information as to the actual process 
by which government is carried on in this 
country, either in its legislative, or in its 
administrative, functions, this book is really 
the most complete manual that can possibly 
be consulted. 

For it must not be imagined from the title 
that the legislative functions of government 
have engrossed the attention of the author to 
the exclusion of the system of administration. 
Quite the contrary. The work contains a pretty 
full exposition of the mode in which the public 
expenditure is audited and controlled, the 
regulations affecting the Civil Service, and the 
position of the judges in relation to the crown 
and to parliament. Hot the least instructive 
portion of the work is the first chapter of the 
present volume, treating of the system by 
which control is exercised over the public 
expenditure —a system at once so flexible and 
so exacting as to reduce to a minimum the 


danger of a misappropriation of public moneys, 
and at the same time to leave the hands of 
the government as free as possible to meet 
immediate and unwonted demands, and even 
to disburse sums for secret services. The im¬ 
portance of this system has not always been 
kept in view by our legislators in the framing 
of new acts of parliament, as was seen in the 
case of the moneys raised for the use of the 
post office in relation to telegraphs, which 
were made payable to the National Debt 
Office, and thus exempted from the proper 
control of the exchequer, with results which 
were exposed by the Committee of Public 
Accounts in 1873. 

In nothing is the importance of a perma¬ 
nent oivil service more apparent than in the 
auditing of public accounts. It was owing to 
Burke’s exertions to promote economy that a 
board of audit, named by the crown, was con¬ 
stituted by Act of Parliament in 1785. This 
board was, in 1866, amalgamated with the 
exchequer, and its functions as a branch of 
that department considerably enlarged; so 
that the controller and auditor general of the 
exchequer now keep check on the prime 
minister himself by their reports addressed to 
the House of Commons, and no expenditure 
can be incurred contrary to established rules 
without parliament being informed of it. Yet 
while the strictest rules are laid down against 
the misapplication of moneys, or the transfer¬ 
ence of unused balances even from one to 
another branch of the same service, the 
Treasury Chest Fund and some other resources 
are at the disposal of ministers to supply the 
secret wants of the public service, subject to 
a confidential audit by the smallest possible 
number of persons in whom parliament can 
place confidence. 

It is impossible, of course, to do more than 
glance at the vast range of subjects included 
under the head of “ Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment ”; and, I fear, it is equally impossible 
to convey to the reader any idea of the fulness 
with which each subject is discussed. The 
first volume, after a few historical chapters, 
was mainly devoted to matters relating to the 
sovereign and the royal prerogative. This 
seoond volume treats of the Treasury and the 
Exchequer, and the Standing Committee on 
Public Accounts; of the Privy Council and the 
Cabinet; of the relations of the Prime 
Minister to the Sovereign and to his Sub¬ 
ordinates ; of the presence of Ministers in 
Parliament, their functions and responsi¬ 
bilities ; of the Post Office, the Home, Foreign, 
Colonial, and India Offices; also the War 
Office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, and other 
public departments, the Government of Scot¬ 
land, and the relations of the Judges to Parlia¬ 
ment and the Crown. How all this vast and 
complex organism called the State is held 
together, and how its innumerable functions 
are preserved in healthy working order, can 
only be understood by an attentive study of 
such a book as that which is now before me. 

But on this point one thing may be ob¬ 
served. We hear much about democracy 
nowadays—some dreading it, some (and these 
the great majority) speaking of it as an actual 
fact which has now fairly established itself 
among us past recall. And yet in this very 
practical treatise (for Dr. Todd is not a 
theorist, but only a classifier of recorded facts) 
we find more than half the space taken up 


with chapters on the crown, the royal pre¬ 
rogative and the crown’s ministers, the rest 
being mainly concerned with the working of 
departments! Of course, we hear about 
parliament almost in every page; for the 
whole subject of the hook is parliamentary 
government. But that which makes parlia¬ 
mentary government a possibility is the royal 
authority represented in parliament by Her 
Majesty’s ministers; and that the British 
sovereign personally is by no means a cipher 
in affairs of state, a careful study of Dr. 
Todd’s pages will show beyond dispute. 

An English monarch is, in fact, compelled 
to be a statesman by the very necessities of 
his position. He knows more of state secrets 
than any one of his advisers, because he is 
privy to the doings of all ministries, Liberal 
and Conservative by turns. No act that is 
not of mere routine can pass without his 
sanction; and though he may be controlled by 
his ministers and public opinion, he can control 
them too to a much greater extent than is 
commonly supposed. His statesmen, indeed, 
are not more independent than himself; they, 
too, like everybody else, must limit their aims 
by possibilities. Even a Russian emperor is 
not free to govern precisely as he pleases. In 
all probability the supposed autocrat exercises 
less personal influence on the destinies of his 
country than the constitutional monarch. 
And yet this influence is quite unseen and 
cannot in the nature of things be oppressive; 
nay, it is admitted by popular statesmen who 
have felt it themselves to have been fre¬ 
quently beneficial. 

James Gaxrdkeb. 


Wordeworth'e Grave, and other Poeme. By 
William Watson. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ip Mr. William Watson had written no other 
poem than “ Wordsworth’s Grave ” he would 
deserve a distinct place among contemporary 
writers of verse ; for if this poem is scarcely 
a “ new departure,” it certainly does not 
follow the lead of any living poe’. Mr. 
Watson’s masters are not of this age—not 
Tennyson or Browning or Swinburne—nor 
are they of the age before, notwithstanding 
his devotion to Wordsworth; it is rather of 
“ Collins’s lonely vesper chimes ” and the 
“frugal note of Gray” that we think as 
we read the choicely worded, well-turned 
quatrains, which succeed each other like the 
strong unbroken waves of a full tide. But if 
we find that other poets, among whom Milton 
should be included, have had more influence 
than Wordsworth on his style, the poet of 
Rydal is the master of his soul and the main 
inspiration of his verse Indeed, though this 
volume contains some other good things, there 
is nothing in it comparable, bb a whole, to 
“Wordsworth’s Grave"; in the other pieces 
the author never rises to so high a level as 
when he is singing the praises of his favourite 
poet, or rather his spiritual king. 

“ Wordsworth’s Grave ” first appeared in 
the National Review. Those who read and 
admired it, especially those who also knew 
the author’s Epigrams of Art Life and Nature 
(Liverpool, 1884), will have looked forward 
with no little interest to the publication 
of a volume of verse by the same hand, 
in which “ Wordsworth’s Grave ” would 
be included. It was scarcely to be ex- 
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pected that this volume should be a large 
one. It was perhaps scarcely to be wished; 
for Mr. ‘Watson was evidently an epigram¬ 
matist by nature, one who allows his thought 
to consolidate before utterance into phrases 
as few and fine as will carry their meaning. 
The deliberation and the reticence which 
belong to so reflective a muse are antagonistic 
to fertility; but yet the slenderness of this 
volume is something of a disappointment. 
There was a welcome ready for a larger com¬ 
pany. 

To publish too little rather than too much 
is a rare fault, and something of a distinction 
among verse writers in these days; but it 
must be admitted that the pieces now pub¬ 
lished for the first time are few indeed, and 
strike few, if any, new notes. The best of 
them are the dedication “ To James Bromley, 
Lancashire,” and the final verses to “Pro¬ 
fessor Dowden on receiving from him The 
Life of SheUey .” Wordsworth is the real 
theme of both. They express the reason for 
the faith that is in him, that Wordsworth is 
greater than Keats and Shelley or any subse¬ 
quent poet; and they do this in verse that is 
always melodious, and often marked by an 
exquisite felicity of phrase. In the former 
he sings: 

“ Enough that there is none since risen who sings 
A song so gotten of the immediate soul, 

So instant from the vital fount of things 
Which is our souroe and goal; 

And though at touoh of later hands there float 
More artful tones than from his lyre he drew, 
Ages may pass ere trills another note 
So sweet, so great, so true.” 

This, though good, is not better than the 
stanzas in “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” of which 
it is little more than a paraphrase: 

“ Not such the authentic Presence pure that made 
This valley vocal in the great days gone I 
In his great days, while yet the springtime 
played 

About him, and the mighty morning shone.” 
The lines to Prof. Edward Bowden are 
more encouraging as to the future of Mr. 
Watson’s muse; for, though the burden is 
substantially the same, the eloquence is tuned 
to a higher pitch. The concluding verses rise 
to poetic fervour, if not to passion: 

“ Shelley, the hectic flamelike rose|of verse, 

All colour, and all odour, and all bloom, 

Steeped in the noonlight, glutted with the sun, 
But somewhat lacking root in homely earth, 
Lacking such human moisture as bedews 
His not lees starward stem of song, who, rapt 
Not less in glowing vision, yet retained 
His clasp of the prehenaible, retained 
The warm touch of the world that lies to hand, 
Not in vague dreams of man forgetting men, 

Nor in vast morrows losing the to-day ; 

Who trusted nature, trusted fate, nor found 
An Ogre, sovereign on the throne of things; 

Who felt the incumbence of the unknown, yet 
bore 

Without resentment the Divine reserve ; 

Who suffered not his spirit to dash itself 
Against the crags and wavelike break in spray, 
But, ’midst the infinite tranquillities, 

Moved tranquil, and henceforth, by Botha’s 
stream 

And Bydal’s mountain-mirror, and where flows 
Yarrow thrice sung or Duddon to the sea, 

And wheresoe’er man’s heart is thrilled by tones 
Struck from man’s lyric heartstrings, shall 
survive.” 

This is well sustained, and Is warmed 
throughout with the smouldering flame of a 
poet’s reflection. It is Miltonic, but the dic¬ 
tion suits the theme. Miltonic, also, are 


some of the sonnets which are collected under 
the title of “ Yer Tentbrosum,” but here the 
antique costume seems out of harmony with 
the living tragedy of the Soudan War. They 
are stately and sonorous sonnets, based upon 
the best models, and as literary exercises 
worthy of much praise, but they do not stir 
the blood. The voice that dares to sing the 
death of Gordon should not need to borrow 
its cadences from poets that are dead The 
following is certaioly “fine,”j but it is 
academic: 

“ Arab, Egyptian, English-by the sword 

Cloven, or pierced with spears, or bullet- 
mown— 

In equal fate they sleep; their dust is grown 
A portion of the fiery sands abhorred, 

And thou, what hast thou, hero, for reward, 
Thou, England’s glory and her shame P O'er • 
thrown 

Thou liest, unburied or with grave unknown, 
As his to whom on Nebo’s height the Lord 
Showed all the land of Gilead, unto Dan ; 

Judah sea-fringed ; Manasseh and Ephraim ; 
And Jericho palmy, to where Zoar lay; 

And in the valley of Moab buried him, 

Over against Beth. Peor, but no man 
Knows of his sepulchre unto this day.” 

In the verses called “ England to Ireland 
(February, 1888) ” Mr. Watson trusts more 
to his own voices; and in the first three 
stanzas sings out so boldly and well that we 
are led to hope that we have got a really 
fine patriotic poem from him at last. 

“ Could we but gaze for an hour, for a minute, 
Deep in each other’s unfaltering eyes, 

Love were begun—for that look would begin it— 
Born in the flash of a mighty surprise.” 

Why did not Mr. Watson stop there, and 
spare our imagination the attempt to realise 
that extraordinary mixture of flame and 
granite which would, in his opinion, result 
from the flight of the night-bird of error. 

Among the miscellaneous poems a few short 
ones will be found, like “ World Strangeness ” 
and “ The Flight of Youth," which are un¬ 
usually neat expressions of individual feeling. 
But, taking his published work as a whole, it 
is as a poetical critic of poets, with a turn for 
epigram, that Mr. Watson is most to be dis¬ 
tinguished from his fellow artists in verse, 
while, more than most of them, he deserves 
the name of poet is plain even from his 
epigrams. Here are four lines to prove it, 
though (probably on account of the awkward 
third line) he has not thought fit to reprint 
them in this volume: 

“ Adieu, white brows of Europe ! sovereign brows 
That wear the sunset for a golden tiar, 

With me in memory shall your phantoms house 
For ever, whiter than yourselves, and higher.” 

Cosmo Monkhousk. 


THREEBOOK8 OX CENTRAL FRANCE. 

The Roof of France; or, the Causses of 
the Lozire. By M. Betham-Ed wards. 
(Bentley.) 

Our Home in Aveyron. Bv G. Christopher 
Davies and Mrs. Broughall. (Blackwood.) 

Lee Civennes, et la Region die Oauttes. Far 
E. A. Martel. Avec 140 Gravures. (Paris: 
Delagrave.) 

These three books draw attention to the 
natural beauties of Central France, which, 
until quite lately, have been strangely 
neglects by tourists. The two English 


volumes treat also of peasant property, and 
the condition of agriculture in the central 
departments. Mr. Davies adds some valuable 
information on the mining population. But 
these works are of very different value. The 
first is written by a practised writer, almost 
avowf dly to pay the expenses of her journey. 
We have in it all the factitious enthusiasm of 
the ecstatic tourist determined to applaud and 
to make a wonder out of everything. The 
exaggeration begins with the introductory 
remarks, and is kept up without intermission 
to the end. 

The object of Miss Betham-Edwards’s tour 
was to visit the Causres of the Lozbre, and to 
descend the Canon of the Tarn. The book 
consists of 327 pages; but we arrive at p. 209 
before we read “ I was on my way to the 
Causses at last.” All before this is simply 
book-making. The difficulty of reaching the 
Causses and the Canon of the Tarn is absurdly 
magnified. Miss Betham - Edwards tries 
hard to persuade herself that she is the first 
English lady who has visited these parts; yet 
she finds the Salvation Army and Marshal 
Booth himself already in possession of the 
Lozdre, and our second volume shows at least 
two English families living on the very edge 
of this unknown region. The punting down 
the Canon and rapids of the Tam, from Ste. 
Enimie to St. Kozier, is well described; 
and the sketches of all the places visited show 
the skilful writer. 


Miss Betham-Edwards, as is well known, 
is an enthusiastic partisan of peasant pro¬ 
prietorship and of the French republic. In 
the present volume she tries to prove that 
the soil of France is not so much sub-divided 
as it is generally thought to be, and that tenant 
farms of 1000 acres are not uncommon. Thus 
at p. 68 we read of a farm 

“making up a total of nearly 1000 acres. 
Muah larger farms, he told me, were to be 
found in the Cental ” (p. 75). “One farm I 
visited in the neighbourhood was a tenant¬ 
holding of about 1000 acres, let at a fixed 
rental of about £600 a year, and this is far 
from the largest farm hereabouts” (p. 77). 
“ Another tenant farm near oonsisted of 1000 
acres” tit. 282). “He informed me that he 
owned four hundred hectares, that is to say, 
nearly a thousand acres”; and, on the same 
page, “Thus we find land let or owned in 
holdings from two and a half to a thousand 
hectares [not acres, this time].” 


Let us now turn to statistics, as given in 
M. Lebon’s France at it is (p. 222). Out 
of the 14,074,801 properties in France, 
very large properties (over five hundred 
acres) are 0*12 per cent, of the whole 
number.” Can Miss Betham Edwards have 
made the mistake, in a mountainous district, 
of enquiring, not how much land do you 
cultivate, but how much land do your cattle 
graze over ? In such regions often the cul¬ 
tivated land only is the farm or property, the 
rest comes under quite a different category. 
Miss Betham Edwards remarks more than 
once on the paucity of beggars, and strives to 
leave the impression that beggary and poverty 
are almost unknown there. The Lozbre is 
one of the poorest departments in France, 
and we turn to statistics. In one authority 
we find the number of beggars stated as one 
to every seven persons. Another authority 
eaks of 10,080 indigtnts inserits out of a 
population of about 140,000; at Bagnols, out 
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of 397 inhabitants, 203 are indigent* inscrits. 
Can anything show more clearly the worth¬ 
lessness ot the impressions of even an intelli¬ 
gent tourist formed by merely driving through 
the country? Miss Betham Edwards’s ex¬ 
treme optimism in the matter of peasant 
farming and proprietorship is almost as 
misleading as the ultra pessimism of Lady 
Yemey. What use can there be in such 
writing as this, unless to arouse distrust of 
lie author? 

F. 22 : “ M. Taine seems of opinion that the new 
state of things could have been brought about 
by a few gentlemen quietly disoussing affairs 
in dress coats and white gloves.” F. 268: 

“ The detesters of peasant property, single- 
minded persons who love the land so well that 
they oannot support the notion of a neighbour 
possessing so much as an inch.” F. 306: 
“Yes, peasant property is a detestable, nay, an 
iniquitous, institution, only to be compared to 
the Inquisition itself.” 

On a par with this is the advice to the lead* rs 
of the Salvation Army that, instead of going 
to the LozJre, they should “ occupy them- 
selves instead with mastering the principles of 
Spinoza’s “ Tractatus Theologico-Poli'icus,” 
Colento’s “Pentateuch,” and, thrown in»o 
the bargain, Sir G. B. Airey’s essay on “The 
Earlier Hebrew Scriptures.” But perhaps 
this is meant for humour. 

Our second book is as much more trust¬ 
worthy in its information about the people as 
the knowledge of a rt Bident, brought by his 
occupation into daily contact with them, 
usually is above that of the passing touri-t. 
It gives an excellent description of life in the 
valley of the Lot in the Avejroo. The grow¬ 
ing intensity of the climate, the increasing 
exaggeration of its physical features, seems in 
some measure to be due to the destruction of 
the forests on the plateaux and higher bil s; 
and this has been to a great extent the work 
of the Causeenard peasants themselves since 
the sixteenth century. Sheep pasturing and 
shepherd’s fires, here and elsewhere, are the 
great enemies of the foresters. Could the Be 
bs stopped nature al ne would in many places 
quickly repair her losses; but the denuded 
plateaux get drier and co!d*r every genera¬ 
tion, the valleys grow hotter in the summer, 
percolation increases, and the floods, when 
they do come, rise higher. Mediaeval build¬ 
ings, perfectly safe when first constructed, 
have had to be abandoned of late years as 
unsafe, on account of the floods of the Tam. 
Nowhere in the Alps or in the Pyrenees have 
we felt such difference of temperature between 
the hills and vales as in this region. Of the 
character and habits of the people a very true 
account is given in this volume—their general 
politeness, varied with bursts of tiger-like 
ferocity which necessitate having a revolver 
always at hand for protection. Nor is this 
feature confined to the mining class. In 1870, 
a country gentleman of the Dordogne was 
beaten almost to death, and burned, still alive, 
by peasants at a fair in such an outburst. But 
picnioking on the Lot—a river far more 
beautiful than is commonly supposed—must be 
very pleasant. It is unexpected to find the 
memory of the English domination, and of the 
campaign of Thomas & Becket, still vivid in 
these parts. The bitter feeling of the pea«antry 
towards strangers—persons of their own 
class from another department, or even parish— 


is almost universal in rural France, even 
among those who are habitually most kind to 
their own people; but against this we must 
put the feeling of individual and family self- 
respect which the possession of property un¬ 
doubtedly creates. Excellent are the remarks 
on p. 170 as to the most profitable size for 
peasant holdings, and those on the necessity 
and the great exertions made to procure litter 
for the cattle. Altogether this is an unpre¬ 
tending and trustworthy account of village 
life among the peasants and miners of the 
Aveyron, and it is illustrated with some 
pleasing photographs. 

Our last work is much more important than 
either of the other two. It gives a detailed 
account, with maps and plaos and excellent 
engravings, of the explorations of M. E. A. 
Martel in the whole region of the Cevennes 
and Les Causses. Miss Bel ham Edwards 
seems never to have heard of these explora¬ 
tions ; but Mr. Davies mentions the first 
report of them in a note. M. Martel not 
only gives us full descriptions of the Canon 
of the Tarn, and a detailed plan of Mont¬ 
pellier le Yieux, a chaos of rocks visited by 
Miss Edwards; but he narrates at large his 
own adventurous discoveries, his perilous 
descent to the subterranean lake in the grotto 
Des Baumes-Chandes, and of other abysses 
and even *; and his subterranean voyages in 
an Osgood portable folding canvas boat on the 
undiscovered waters of Bramabiau and Padi- 
rac. We do not wish to deprive any readers 
of the exoitement of following these attempts 
in the pages of M. Martel They will see 
there that France has nothing now to envy 
England in the pluck and perseverance of her 
tourists. These descents were well-nigh as 
hazardous as the first ascent of the Matter¬ 
horn, and the amount of risk was less known. 

The last portion of the volume treats in detail 
of the geology of the region ; but the bulk of 
it, if translated, should serve as a guide next 
summer to many an Englishman in search of 
a new sensation not too far from his native 
hearth. With only one thing have we to 
reproach M. Martel—why could he not wait 
to learn from the peasants names for the rocks 
of Montpellier le Yieux, instead of fixing on 
them such appellations as the “ Gate of 
Lions,” the “Street of Tombs,” &c, to 
r.mind us of pedants and of our library in 
the desert of the Loz^re ? 

Wkntwortit Wkiistfr. 


Life of William Xllit. By Edmund Kell 
Blyth. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

William Ellis was one of those who might 
be described as ol irepl Bentham. He is 
characterised in Mill’s Autobiography as “an 
original thinker in the field of political 
economy, now honourably known by his 
apostolic exertions for the improvement of 
education.” The latter of these distinctions 
appears the more conspicuous. With respect 
to the former, there may be some hesitation 
of the sort which is said to be felt by 
examiners whose subject is of a popular 
character, like English literature. Should 
marks be given for that amount of know¬ 
ledge which may be said to come by the light 
of nature as distingni«hed from systematic 
study ? Or, rather, should that minimum pro¬ 


ficiency which is the common possession of 
sensible persons be treated as a zero-point 
from which to reckon the rarer grades of 
a'tiinment? If we adopt the severer scsle 
of criticism, it will be improper to attribute 
originality to Ellis’s reflections. His reiterated 
“ conduct lessons his demonstrations that 
industry and thrife tend to wealth and happi¬ 
ness do not evince that technical knowledge 
and analytical power by which we should 
distinguish economic science from common- 
eense. It has been well said that the econo¬ 
mist should teach, not preach. The writer 
of catechisms is too apt to base his eisy 
optimism on roued statements, which are 
rather edifying than true. For instance, as 
to “the effect of machinery on the welfare of 
the working classes,” we deny that it is 
always without qualification “an increase of 
wages by adding to the fund which furnishes 
the means of their employment and main¬ 
tenance ” We might appeal to the authority 
of one who will not be suspeettd of prejudice 
against the cause of capitalists. “ I am con¬ 
vinced,” says Ricardo, “ that the substitution 
of machinery for human labour is often very 
injurious to the class of labourers.” But we 
should prefer to compare Malthus’s treatment 
of the subject as evincing those qualities 
which seem to be deficient in the philosophy 
of Kllis—the power of looking at both Bides 
of a question, and considering exceptions as 
well as rules. 

These disparaging remarks do not i elate to 
Ellis’s educational work They are directed 
against the extravagant claims which Mr. 
Blyth makes for his hero when he compares 
him with “ Adam Smith and the Mills ” We 
fully admit that the artificial simp'icity which 
we complain of as falsifying science may be 
of some use in elementary instruction. But 
even with respect to Ellis’s education il views, 
a doubt may be raised whether social science 
is teachable to the very young. We have 
much sympathy with tbo eminent economist 
who, as we are told, questioned “the possi¬ 
bility of making the abstruse subjects with 
which the political economist has to deal 
either interesting or intelligible to children ” ; 
and who, with reference to the subject of one 
of Ellis’s lectures, remarked drily that “ tho 
subject of wages was one of the most diffi¬ 
cult, complicated, and unsettled within the 
whole province of political economy.” No 
doubt the Socratic method which the lecturer 
employed was a potent instrument in his 
hands; but there was ono S icratic lesson 
which he does not seem to have imparted— 
that which teaches the uncertainty and limi¬ 
tation of human knowledge. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be as to the expediency of Ellis’s method, 
there can be only one feeling as to the noble¬ 
ness of his purpose. His exertions in the 
cause of education were truly, as Mill says, 
“ apostolic.” In the words of the biographer— 

“The story of the life of William Ellis is a 
record of earnest and persevering devotion to 
the conscientious discharge of the highest duty 
which a human being can set before himself, 
namely, the advancement of the well-being of 
the human race.” 

The reader of this biography cannot fail to 
catch the generous enthusiasm of Mr. Blyth’s 
admiration for 

“tho pure and elevating character of Ellis’s 
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teaching, his self-devotion to the cause of the j 
poor and neglected, and his earnest work for i 
the diminution of the vast mass of human' 
misery.” 

Of the chosen baud of Bentbam’s followers 
who formed the Utilitarian Society under 
the leadership of tbe younger Mill, Ellis 
was perhaps the one who, after Mill, best 
illustrated by his practice the principle of 
utilitarianism. That moral law was to him, 
as to Mill, in the place of a religion—no 
mean faith, if judged by its fruits By per¬ 
petuating the example of a life so beneficent 
Mr Blyth has become himself a benefactor. 

F. Y. Edgewokth. 


The Bibliography, Biographical and Topo¬ 
graphical, of Ackworth School. Br John 
H. Nodal. (Manchester: F. Nodal & Co.) 

The increase of Old Scholars Associations is 
a pleasant sign of tho time?; and it .may be 
hoped that they will continue to increase and 
undertake the task of gathering up the 
traditions and recording the achievements of 
the alumni whose good work has reflected 
credit upon the “ old school.” 

Ackworth is the oldest and largest educational 
foundation of the Society of Friends; and since 
its opening in 1779 some ten thousand children 
have passed through its doors. Of many of 
these the subsequent careers were obscure, 
though probably useful; but some have 
attained distinction. Mr. Nodal’s task has 
been to record such contributions to literature 
as have been made by Ackworth boys and 
girls. The most distinguished name is that 
of John Bright, who is, of course, famous 
not as an author but as an orator. His 
earliest production has escaped Mr. Nodal’s 
attention. It was a short tract—“ A Word to 
Serious People ”—issued in the interest of 
teetotalism; and although thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been 
circulated, it is in its earliest form now a 
great rarity. Mr. Nodal brings out an in¬ 
teresting fact. John Bright was not long at 
Ackworth ; but bis father received all his 
education there. As soon as Jacob Bright 
began to p osper, be decided to give a sum of 
money yearly “to improve tbe diet of the 
scholars.” The early di-cipline of Ackworth 
was, to say tbe least, one of Spartan severity. 
After Bright, the best known name is that of 
William Howitt, who in his Boy’s Coun'ry 
Book has described the school and the locality 
at the beginning of tho century. The long 
list of Hewitt's wri'ings Mr. Nodal only 
claims as “approximately complete.” It 
would be* very difficult to make an ex¬ 
haustive bibliography of an author who 
wrote so much, so well, and on so wide a 
variety of subjects. William Howitt had an 
elder brother, Emanuel, whose one book was 
a narrative of American travel, written to 
show that the Red Skins wero the descendants 
of the ‘‘ lost ” tribes of Israel, who have been 
found in so many unlikely quarters by enthu¬ 
siastic theorists. The Ackworth men of science 
are Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., whose many con¬ 
tributions to botanical literature have earned 
him a high reputation; Dr. G. S. Brady; 
Mr H. B. Brady; Mr. Frederick Enock; Mr. 
B. B. X*e TalL; Mr. Thomas Lister, an ex- 
ceUent field naturalist and a most estimable 
man; and Dr. W. A. Miller, the chemist. Of 


men of affairs there are Mr. James Wilson, the 
Indian Finance Minister; Mr. Henry Ash¬ 
worth ; and Mr. J. F. B. Firth, whose death 
has occurred since the printing of Mr. Nodal’s 
book. The two Wiffens have not received 
from a careless public that credit which is 
due to them for their excellent work as 
translators. Another interesting Ackworth 
scholar was Mr. Henry Ecroyd Clark, who 
became a missionary in Madagascar and wrote 
a number of treatises in Malagasy. Mr. 
Nodal has no note of Mr. Henry Bleckley, 
whose recent death has again called atten¬ 
tion to his thoughtful little book on 
Socrates and the ' Athenians (1884). The 
Ackworth girls who turned to literature were 
Sarah Stickney Ellis, whose works had at one 
time an immense popularity; Eleanor Dicken¬ 
son ; Susanna Corder; Clementina Watkins; 
and Mary Hodgson, whose literary faculty 
was less highly developed than her artistic 
talent, which was considerable. 

There are other names over which it would 
be pleasant to linger, but those cited will 
show that Ackworth School has turned out 
pupils who have used their talents in diverse 
directions for the advantage of the community. 
Mr. Nodal is himself an “ old boy and in 
this, as in is his other work, his accuracy and 
neatness do credit to the disciplinary influ¬ 
ences of Ackworth School. 

William E. A. Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A March in the Ranks. By Jessie Fothergill. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Strange Oods. By Constance Cotterell. In 3 
vols (Bentley.) 

For the Love of the Lass. By Austin Clare. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Only a Sister. By Walter Adam Wallace. 
(Roper & Drowley) 

Through the Crowd. By Herbert Simmons. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 

Blind Justice. By Helen Mathers. (Ward 
* & Downey.) 

A Yankee at the Oourt of King Arthur. By 
Mark Twain. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Though any book from the pen of Miss Jessie 
Fothergill is certain to receive a warm wel¬ 
come from a large audience both of critical 
and non-critical readers, I think it quite 
possible that her new novel, A March »» the 
Ranks, may be received with less warmth of 
enthusiasm than some of its predecessors. It 
may seem that in speaking thus I am at the 
outset striking a key-note of disparagement; 
but, on the contrary, the unexpressed thought 
behind this expressed anticipation is a thought 
of praise, not of censure. If the doctrine 
which Mr. Ruskin has been expounding for 
nearly half a century—that truth is not 
merely a cardinal virtue of art but the cardinal 
virtue, in the absence of which all o?her 
virtues are of no avail—be really worthy of 
all acceptation, as I believe it is, the special 
conclusion to be drawn from this general pre¬ 
miss is that A March in the Ranks is the most 
perfectly artistic of its author’s achievements 
in fiction. Truth is, however, a virtue which, 
while it tends to perfection, does not in the 
same degree tend towards popularity—a fact 


which had become obvious even in the days 
of Bacon, who, in his first essay, wrote the 
significant words, “ A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure.” It may seem a hard 
saying, but it is a fact that the pleasure given 
by such books as The First Violin and Proba¬ 
tion, and even by the noble Kith and Kin, 
was at any rate heightened by an element 
other than the simple naked truth of real 
life—an element of fantastic morbidness and 
exaggeration in the conception of some of 
the most interesting characters and impressive 
situations. There is nothing of this kind in 
A March in the Ranks, not a single passage 
from first to last upon which the most critical 
reader can lay his finger and say, “ Here is 
a want of veracity of treatment; here the 
writer overcteps the modesty of nature.” 
Now this is a great thing; but still it will be 
felt that it is not everything. To be truthful 
in a literal and dull sort of way is really not 
hard. The difficulty is to be at once truthful 
and attractive, to give pleasure without in¬ 
dulging in the “ mixture ” of which Bacon 
speaks. And it is just this difficulty which 
is so admirably overcome by Miss Fothergill. 
The characters are so brightly and vividly 
conceived, and the complications which go to 
make up the story are so natural, so inevitable, 
and yet so fresh, that the interest awakened 
by the opening of the tale never declines until 
the close, but rather, as is fitting, becomes 
richer and deeper. Such a group of people 
as the three Nobles—Godfrey, Hilda, and 
Letty; the two Blundells—Peregrine and 
Alizon; Giles Barras, and the silly but deci¬ 
dedly ill-used Nelly, would suffice to make 
the fortune of any novel. 

Miss Constance Cotterell’s Strange Gods is 
apparently a first book—the title-page is, at 
any rate, clear of the name of any predecessor 
—and as suoh I cannot but consider it an 
exceptionally satisfactory performance. I do 
not refer to any special ability whioh it 
exhibits, though it is in many ways very able; 
for, if a writer have any admirable gift, say 
of imagination, humour, or insight into char¬ 
acter, it is as likely to be seen in his first 
book as in his twentieth. There is, however, 
oce quality to which we give the somewhat 
vague name of maturity—the quality whioh 
manifests itself in ease, grace, command over 
material, sure-footednsss, and light-banded- 
ness—in which a maiden effort is almost 
always more or less conspicuously deficient; 
and what makes Miss Cotterell’s book note- 
worth yds the fact that in it this quality is 
conspicuously present. When one sets oneself 
to examine the structure of the story, one sees 
that it is really very slight; but as one reads it, 
one bos no impression of slightness, because — 
to employ a somewhat colloquial figure—the 
author knows so well how to arrange her 
wares of character, incident, and reflection, to 
such admirable advantage. The story of 
Jenet Minors and her three lovers—tbe lack¬ 
adaisical, easy-going Evelyn Chetwynd; the 
warm-hearted, impetuous, quick-tempered 
Blase; and the quiet middle-aged scholar, 
Ambrose Tristram, who does not recognise 
himself as a lover until, as it seems, the object 
of his love is slipping away from him—is one 
of thoge sweet, graceful, pathetic idylls which 
do not take us out of the actual world, but 
rather transfigure that world by providing it 
with an atmosphere of romance which beau- 
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tifies and refines it without making it unreal. 
A wholesomer, pleasanter hook than Strange 
Cods one does not often read, and it is made 
all the more winning by gleams of bright, 
unstrained humour. 

It is not often that a reviewer has the luck 
to notice consecutively three novels which are 
in different ways so good as the two preceding 
books and Mr. Austin Clare’s Tynedale story, 
For the Love of a Laee. A north-country 
critic, to whom the dislectof the Northumbrian 
and Cumbrian borders is fairly familiar, can 
hardly judge of the extent to which it .may 
interfere with the pleasure of a benighted 
8outhron; but Mr. Clare is meroif ul as well as 
realistic, and I cannot think that the diffi¬ 
culties of the conversations will obscure the 
course of an interesting and, in many parts, 
powerful story of rustic love and hate and 
jealousy. The main features of life and 
character in the secluded northern dales 
change but slowly. They are to-day not con¬ 
spicuously unlike what they were a century 
and a half ago; and Mr Clare has probably 
chosen the time of the rising in 1745 simply 
for the sake of the historical opportunities 
provided by the fact that his hero, the worthier 
but less fortunate of the two lovers of pretty 
Phyllis Dobson, is one of the hunted followers 
of the luckless Earl of Derwentwater. The 
story of the rivalry of Hugh Fenwick and 
Mark Teasdale, so rich in elements of tragic 
interest, is told with a sustained vigour which 
leaves nothing to be desired; the passion and 
pathos are relieved by lighter and brighter 
episodes and character-sketches; and the book 
as a whole is one which may be commended 
with no timid reserves. 

Only a Sitter is so crowded with grotesque 
absurdities of structure, incident, character, 
and conversation, that it is impossible 
adequately to sample them. We do not know 
whether most to admire and wonder at the 
English officer whose friends in Shoreditch 
address him as “ mate ” and twice assist him 
in attempting a felonious assault; the dootor 
who is a distinguished boxer, a devout Chris¬ 
tian, an anarchist, and a master of innumer¬ 
able languages, who on both occasions foils 
the wicked Captain Tatterton; the duke, 
who is married without his acquaintances 
being aware of it, and who is consequently 
able in the most natural way to seduce a 
bsrontt’s daughter; or the curate who, 
becoming aware, apparently by divine inspira¬ 
tion, that the frail Rosemary has stooped to 
folly, generously suggests that she shall save 
her reputation by becoming his wife. Mr. 
Walter Adam Wallace, or the lady who so 
calls herself, admits that the doctor is 
“ unique ”; but the captain, the duke, and the 
curate are equally unique, and long may they 
remain so. Of the style, one brief example 
must suffice. The girl who is betrayed by 
the duke and “ made an honest woman of ” 
by the curate is, at an early stage of her 
chequered career, soliloquising about the 
doctor. “ He cannot flirt,” she pensively 
remarks: “ he’s too good, too simple; so mucn 
truer than other men. I wish I were.” To 
write down the epithets by which alone Only 
a Sitter could be adequately described would 
be gratuitously .brutal. From what has been 
said they can be guessed without diffi¬ 
culty. 


When it has been remarked of Mr. Herbert 
Simmons’s story, Through the Crowd , that it 
displays some power of orude, ill-regulated 
invention, no other word that has a semblance 
of even faint praise can be added. It is 
simply a badly written vulgar book, made 
worse than it need have been by its author’s 
deviations in the direction of that unsavoury 
hind of literary ware which, for some un¬ 
known reason, is generally described as 
“realistic.” Anything more unlike reality 
than the greater part of the book it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

I have often wondered why the experiences 
of the Styrian arsenic-eaters, who are said— 
apparently on good authority—to die if 
deprived of their habitual doses of poison, 
has not been utilised by the writer of some 
three-volume novel or shilling shocker. The 
motif has long been, so to speak, in the 
market; and the voluminous newspaper corre¬ 
spondence elicited by the Maybrick trial 
brought it under everybody’s notice; but Miss 
Helen Mathers is, I think, the first writer 
who has turned it to account, and she is to be 
congratulated upon her success. Blind Juttiee 
is a capital story, well-planned and well told; 
and while most tales of this kind depend 
entirely upon plot-interest, the writer’s por¬ 
trait of Judith has the attractiveness which 
belongs only to the imaginative treatment of 
character. Miss Mathers has never done better 
work than this. 

'4 It cannot be said that Mr. Clemens has 
never done better work than is to be found in 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur ; and, 
indeed, if the plain truth must be told, his 
new book is utterly unworthy of him. Though 
burlesque is the cheapest kind of humour 
whioh can be produced by men whose 
humorous faculty is of the slenderest sort, 
it has a field in whioh it may legitimately 
exploit itself; but the Arthurian legends, 
which, to us of the age of Tennyson, have 
become saturated with spiritual beauty and 
suggestiveness, lie a long way outside the 
boundary of this “scanty plot.” If Mark 
Twain can now find no better raw material 
for tbe manufacture of small jokes than the 
story of the Quest of the Sangraal, he had 
better retire from a business which, up to 
this time, he has conducted with distinguished 
success. We laugh at Tom 8awyer and Euok 
Finn, and enjoy the laugh because we feel 
we have a right to it. If we laugh at the 
new book we are ashamed of ourselves, for 
we know that the laugh has beon obtained on 
false pretences, and that it bears an unpleasant 
resemblance to that caccuination which has 
been described as “the crackling of thorns 
under a pot.” 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


R BCE NT THEOLOGY. 

The Word. By the Bev. T. Mozley. (Long¬ 
mans.) Like many other divines, ancient and 
modern, Mr. Mozley takes the doctrine of the 
Logos to be the central doctrine of Christianity, 
and he interprets it in such a way as to include 
the whole compass of Christian speculation and 
duty. This is the object of this work, whioh 
he, however, intends not for the learned but 
for the simple and ignorant. He describes his 
aim in words whioh deserve quotation: 

“ Whose fault it is I cannot say, nor is there any 
occasion why I should say; but in all ages the 


simpler folk have had* little respect or aid from the 
learned. I hope to give these simple folk some 
help towards the unasfstanding of creeds which 
they are told they must understand if they would 
be saved, which they do not understand, while few 
seem to care whether they understand them or 
not ” (p. 2). 

With this object of popular utility in view, it 
need hardly be stated that Mr. Mozley’s 
method is informal and discursive, rather than 
organio and systematic. If one wished to be 
cynioal one might say that the Logos or Reason, 
so conspicuous on the title page and cover of 
the book, is oftentimes provokingly absent from 
its contents. At any rate, it requires some 
strain on ratiocination to perceive the imme¬ 
diate relation with the subject of the work of 
such chapter-headings as “Sensationalism,” 
“ Fiction,” “ Some Pros and Cons ot Fiotion,” 
“ Vital Action, Relative and Reciprocal.” Mr. 
Mozley also errs, by being at times too diffuse, 
not to say garrulous. But after all deductions, 
the spirit and aim of the book is so excellent 
that we have no hesitation in oommending it 
strongly to all thoughtful Christians. 

The Minitter of Baptism. By the Rev. 
Warwick Elwin. (John Murray.) In contra¬ 
distinction from the preceding work, avowedly 
addressed ad populum, Mr El win’s learned 
monograph is addressed ad clerum. It is a long 
diMartAta nn , bristling with theological ana 
antiquarian lore on the sacrament of baptism, 
with the especial object of determining the 
validity of heretical, sohismatical, and lay 
baptism. Mr. Elwin seems inclined to the 
opinion that these extra - ecclesiastical methods 
ofadministering the rite are invalid, and he 
suggests that the recipient of such a rite shonld 
not be satisfied therewith. We need not add 
that, as a matter of law, lay baptism, provided 
the essentials of the rite are present, is “ valid, 
and ought not to be repeated.” The chief 
importance of the work seems to us twofold : 
(1) it is a learned inquiry into the antiquarian- 
ism of the subject; and (2) it is an interest¬ 
ing but not cheering sign of the times. 

The Kingdom of Ood; or, Christ's Teaching 
according to the Synoptical Gospels. By A. B. 
Bruce. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark) We 
have given the whole of the title of this very 
valuable book, because it sets forth dearly its 
author’s design. The work seems to ns to 
possess a twofold significance: (1) as a fair 
discussion of an important subject; (2) as a 
sign of advance in the treatment of theological 
questions even in the bosom of the Scottish 
Free Church. Of the different ohapters, ten out 
of fifteen appeared a few years ago in the pages 
of the Monthly Interpreter. Dr. Bruoe tells us 
that “ the book is a first instalment of a pro¬ 
jected work on the leading types of doctrine in 
the New Testament oonoerning the good that 
to the world through Jesus Christ.” 
We have derived both knowledge and edifica¬ 
tion from this part of the work, and shall there¬ 
fore be prepared to welcome its continuation. 

The Divine Unity and Trinity. By Herbert H. 
Jeaffreson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
This is a work of very great research and 
occasionally of profound thought. It may. be 
briefly described as a mystioo - ecclesiastical 
treatise on the Trinity, conceived on a plan 
which enables the writer to indude the whole 
scheme of ultra-orthodox belief. While start¬ 
ing, however, from a mystical basis,, it 
develops into a sacramentariau materialism, 
which occasionally assumes a coarse and even 
grotesque form. It is hard to say whether the 
writer’s speculations on the Resurreotion of the 
body transgress more by their puerility or by 
their materialistic extravaganoe. In dther case 
they are extremdy repulsive (oomp. p. 306). 
Those who have been dieted on sacramentarian 
dogma will, no doubt, find thoughts and oon- 
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olusioDB in Me. Jeaffreson’s work which they 
nan readily assimilate. To the general reader 
the book cannot be recommended as containing 
either wholesome or Christian teaching. 

Chriitian Theism; its Claims and Sanctions. 
By D. B. Pnrinton. (Putnams.) The 
category of “Theism,” even of “Christian 
Theism,” is somewhat large, and therefore it 
is well to have from Prof. Purinton himself his 
own definition of it. He tells ns (p. 19): 

“The possibility of the supernatural is a vital 
hypothesis in the Christian system. Without it, 
the system is contradictory and self* destructive. 
Christianity, like the ancient temple of Dagon, 
rests on two pillars. These pillars are God and 
the Bible. It either of them shall ever be torn 
down by the Samsons of infidelity, the whole 
temple will lie in ruins. If we would measure its 
strength, we must examine these massive columns. 
This is the scope of Christian Theism.” 

Without being marked by striking originality 
or profound depth, and occasionally vitiated by 
stilted and portentous language and a too 
dogmatic tone, this book contains much well- 
considered thought and cogent ratiocination. 
It oertainly deserves the attention of thinkers. 

Vox Dti: the Doctrine of the Spirit. By R. A. 
Bedford. (Nisbet.) The author of this work 
claims for it that it is a clear and orderly state¬ 
ment of wbat is divinely taught and commonly 
believed on the subjeot of the Holy Spirit The 
author’s views on Biblical inspiration, revelation, 
&o., may not unfairly be described as those 
which were universally extant in this country 
during the past half of this century, but whioh 
are gradually giving place to wider, more 
reasonable, and, it may be hoped, not less 
religious opinions. Still, Mr. Radford is, in 
his own sphere, a thoughtful man, and a dear 
and interesting writer; and his book will have 
an interest for thinkers outside his own special 
religious cirde. 

The Works and Days of Moses. By Sir Philip 
Perring, Bart. (Longmans.) Sir Philip Per- 
ring is a bold man. In this pretty little book¬ 
let he makes one more attempt to reconcile the 
early chapters of Genesis with the condusions 
of geology. His attempt, except in the matter 
of courage and enterprise, does not seem to us 
to differ greatly from the hundreds of similar 
attempts that have from time to time been 
made. He is however sanguine of the sucoess 
he believes himself to have achieved. He tells 
us in his preface: “ In my last chapter but one 
I open out a new creation whioh I venture to 
affirm leaves ample room for every syllable 
and letter whioh Moses has written, and every 
fossil and footprint which geology has dis¬ 
covered.” To those who take an interest in a 
subject pretty well threshed out among learned 
men, the book may be commended. It is 
written in an attractive and spirited style. 

A Doubter's Doubts about Science and Religion, 
By a Criminal Lawyer. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.). We fear it cannot be said of this 
“criminal lawyer” doubter, as Tennyson 
said of Arthur Hallam: 

“ He fought his doubts and gathered strength.” 

Judging, at least, from the contest which this 
work is meant to describe, he must gather 
from most of his doabt-struggles an accession 
of weakness. Whatever be the author’s doubts 
on the subjeots of scienoe and religion, there 
is one subject on which he entertains the most 
absolute certitude, and that is Ins own infalli¬ 
bility. This is, e g., his ex cathedra mode of 
denouncing a prominent and rising school of 
theologians (p. 77): 

“ Whatever may be said therefore of the theologi¬ 
cal school here under review, their religion is not 
Christianity, and their testimony must be rejected 
as of less value even than that of the Saoerdota- 
Uats.” 


Suoh an utterance may perhaps be seemly in a 
c rimin al lawyer who must never affect dis¬ 
trust in his cause, however much he may feel it; 
but it is hardly the mood in whioh a cautious 
thinker should approach the discussion of sub¬ 
jeots confessedly difficult and uncertain. We 
venture to add the suggestion that before the 
“ criminal lawyer ” again abandons his 
professional duties to set right erroneous scien¬ 
tists and theologians, a little preliminary in¬ 
struction in scienoe and theology might be 
useful. 

A Treatise on Predestination, Election, and 
Grace. By W. A. Oopinger. (Nisbet.) This 
is a very learned and elaborate treatise on the 
themes just mentioned. The work reveals a 
great amount of research into the history of the 
chief tenets of Calvinism. The author is him¬ 
self a Calvinist, but sets forth the conclusions 
of that sect with moderation and Christian 
suavity. To all who take an interest in the 
question the book may be recommended. Not 
its least valuable portion as a history is the 
admirable bibliography appended, which fills 
216 pages. On its special subjeot it appears 
to us nearly exhaustive. 

Agnostic Fallacies. By J. Reid Howatt. 
(Nisbet.) This is a collection of Sunday even¬ 
ing sermons addressed by Mr. Howatt to his 
congregation. It need not therefore be added 
that they approach the question of philosophic 
agnosticism from the antagonistic standpoint of 
theological dogmatism. This does not seem to 
us the best method of meeting the fallacies 
whioh pertain to extreme negation. Agnosti¬ 
cism, being itself the inevitable reaction of ex¬ 
treme and unwarranted dogma, needs a much 
more sympathetic treatment than Mr. Howatt, 
with hu brother divines, seem inclined to con¬ 
cede to it. 

“ The Bxpositoe’s Bible. —The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. By Marcus Dods. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Dr. Dods’ methods of Scriptural 
exegesis and his opinions are so well known, 
and, notwithstanding certain recent events, so 
largely appreciated, that we need do hardly 
more than call our readers’ attention to this 
valuable Commentary. It is marked by the 
author’s well-known characteristics of rich 
Scriptural learning, catholicity of tone, deep 
spiritual insight, and an absence of over-ween¬ 
ing dogmatism, which, in a popular English 
commentator, is as rare as ft is refreshing. 
The volume forms a valuable addition to the 
“ Expositor's Bible ” series. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
arranged for the publication of a series of 
volumes to be entitled “ Rulers of India,” to be 
edited by Sir William Wilson Hunter. The 
distinctive plan of the series is to present to 
English readers the salient outlines and turn¬ 
ing-points in the evolution of the Indian 
Empire in a oarefully-planned sequence of 
historical retrospects. Each volume will take 
a conspicuous epoch in the making of India ; 
and under the name of its principal personage 
will set forth the problems of government 
wbioh confronted him. ther work which he 
achieved, and the influences whioh he left 
behind. The following volumes have been 
arranged iori—Asoka: and the Political 
Organisation of Ancient India, by Prof. Rhys- 
Davids; Akbar: and the Rise of the Mughal 
Empire, by Colonel Malleson; Aurangzeb: and 
the Decay of the Mughal Empire, by Sir 
W. W. Hunter; Lord Olive: and the Estab- 
I liahment of the English in India, by Prof. 
Seeley; Dupleix: ana the Struggle for India 
I by the European Nations, by Colonel Malleson; 
I Warren Hastings; and the Founding of the 


British Administration, by Captain L. J. 
Trotter; The Marquess of Cornwallis: and the 
Consolidation of British Rule, by Mr. W. S. 
Seton-Karr; Ranjit Singh: and the Sikh 
Barrier between our growing Empire and 
Central Asia, by Sir Lepel Griffin; Mountstuart 
Elphinstone: and the M«h'ng of South- 
Western India, by Mr. J. S. Cotton; Lord 
William Bentinck: and the Company as a 
Governing and non-Trading Power, by Mr. 
Demetrius Boulger; The Marquess of Dalhou is: 
and the Final Developmeat of the Company’s 
Rule,” by Sir W. W. Hunter; Lord Clyde: 
and the Suppression of the Great Revolt, by 
Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Bume; Earl 
Canning: and the Transfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown, by Sir Henry S. 
Cunningham; The Earl of Mayo: and the 
Consolidation of the Queen’s Rule in India, by 
Sir W. W. Huuter. Of these, Dalhousle will be 
published in March, to be followed by Akbar 
m April. 

Mb. Benjamin Ellis Mabtin, whose papers, 
entitled “ In the Footprints of Charles Lamb,” 
will appear in early numbers of Scribner’s, 
claims to have discovered last summer the 
record of the exact block and floor of Lamb’s 
birthplace, a point not before made, even by 
Canon Ainger. Mr. Martin has been able, by 
thorough research, to oorrect a number of 
errors whioh have crept into accepted biogra¬ 
phies of Lamb. 

Messbs. Chapman & Hall annouuoe for 
immediate publication Two Summers in Green¬ 
land: an Artist’s Adventures among Ioe and 
Islands in Fjords and Mountains, by Mr. 
A. Bus Carstensen, with numerous illustrations 
by the author. 

The next volume of the “Lotus Series,” 
issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., will be A Lover's Litanies, and 
other Poems, by Mr. Eric Maokay, with a por¬ 
trait of the author. 

The “Letters to Living Authors,” whioh 
have lately been appearing in Wit and Wisdom, 
will shortly be published in volume form by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, under the name of the 
writer, Mr. J. A. Steuart. 

New Holidays in Essex, an illustrated hand¬ 
book to the little-known districts of South- 
East Essex, including Maldon, Danbury, 
Burnham, Roohford, and the oountry between 
the Blackwater and Thames estuaries, is in 
preparation. It will be edited by Mr. Percy 
Lindley, and will give speoial chapters upon 
walking, (cycling, boating, fishing, and wild 
fowling. 

Messbs. Tbisohleb & Co. announoe the 
following novels : A Railway Foundling, in 
three vou., by “Nomad”; Having and Hold¬ 
ing, in three vols., by lbs. J. E. Panton; 
Midge, by Miss May Orommelin; The Queen of 
the Black Hand, by Mr. Hugh Coleman 
Davidson; Heart Wins, The Australian Aunt, 
and Other Stories, by Mrs. Alexander and 
others; “ Dinna Forget,” by John Strange 
Winter; Agatha's Quest, by Mr. R. H. 
Sherard; A Society Scandal, by “Rita.” 

The directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Association have issued invitations to a dinner, 
open to members of the trade and others 
directly connected with literature. It will be 
held on Saturday, March 8, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, with Mr. 0. J. Longman in the 
ohair, and Mr. 0. Awdry in the vice-chair. 
The oommittee also includes Mr. John Murray 
(junior), Mr. H. Bother an, Mr. David Stott, 
Mr. J. 0. Francis, and Mr. J. W. Darton. 

Messbs. Sotheby will be engaged in sell¬ 
ing daring the first four days of next week the 
large miscellaneous library formed in the 
middle of the last century by Riohard How, of 
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Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire. Though it does 
not contain any extraordinary rarities (so far as 
nan be judged from the catalogue, which is 
not even arranged in alphabetical order), the 
collection is rich in translations of the £ible, 
Americana of the eighteenth century, books 
written by or against Quakers, and foreign lite¬ 
rature in general. We may specially mention 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament 
(Antwerp, 1534)—apparently not quite perfect; 
Copland’s Salomon's Bokes (1550); the Psalms 
of David according to the Use of Salisbury 
(1555)—whioh is stated to be unknown to 
bibliographers; the Calvinistic version in 
Spanish known as the “ Bear-Bible,” from the 
printer’s device (1569); the rare Bheims version 
of the New Testament in English (1582); the 
Armenian New Testament of Bishop Uscan 
(Amsterdam, 1668); and a set of thirty-one of 
the Dutoh plays of Vondel. 

Mr. Ivor James, registrar of the University 
College of South Wales, has published a little 
booklet. The Source of the “ Ancient Mariner ” 
(Cardiff: Owen), which may be commended to 
the attention of those who collect Coleridgiana. 
In this he essays to prove that the general idea 
of the poem, and also many of the details, are 
derived from 

“ a small quarto of some 140 pages, now extremely 
rare, entitled ‘ The Strange and Dangerous Voyage 
of Captain Thomas James,’ printed in London by 
John Legatt, for John Partridge, in 1633.” 

A copy of this book is now on the shelves of the 
Bristol Library, in which Coleridge is known 
to have read largely during the years 1794-98. 
It cannot be proved that the book was there at 
that time, though some presumption to that 
efifeot may be drawn from the fact that Southey 
reprinted two verses out of it. Granting that 
Coleridge had read it, we may admit that cer¬ 
tain floating reminiscences of its contents took 
shape in ” The Bime of the Anoient Mariner ” ; 
but Mr. James seems to go much further than 
the slight evidence warrants when he calls it 
the “ germ ” of the poem. Still, we are grate¬ 
ful to him for his elaborate treatment of an 
interesting literary problem. 

A paragraph which has been going the 
round of the papers with regard to the recent 
disoovery of a mass of Balzac letters must be 
taken, we conjecture, “ with a grain of salt.” 
Beaders of the paragraph—unless, indeed, they 
know something of Balzac’s history—would be 
apt to suppose that his letters to Mme. Zulma 
Carraud are now heard of for the first time. 
So far, in reality, is this from being the case 
that no small part of the long-published 
Correspondence of the great novelist oonsists of 
the epistles whioh he was wont, at many periods 
of his life, to indite to this lady, his friendship 
with whom is described, in Mr. F. Wedmore’s 
recent book on Balzac, as wholly sane and 
beneficent.” In this respect it was presum¬ 
ably something of a contrast to his attachment 
to Mme. de Berny. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Alfred East, of the Institute, will con¬ 
tribute to forthcoming numbers of the Uni¬ 
versal Rtv’ew aj account of his reoent trip to 
Japan, abundantly illustrated with full-page 
plates from his drawings. The original draw¬ 
ings, we may add, will shortly be on exhibition 
at the Fine Art Society’s. 

Among the contents of the March number of 
Scribner’s will be an artiole entitled "The 
Hidden Self,” by Prof. William James, of Har¬ 
vard, in which that eminent psychologist re¬ 
cords his experience of the strange phenomena 
of hypnotism, and suggests an explanation not 
dissimilar to that given in the current number 
of the Universal Review by Mrs. Besant; also a 
series of rough sketches made by John Ericsson 


nearly fifty years ago to illustrate his secret 
system of sub-aquatic naval warfare. 

The March number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain an illustrated memoir of 
John Keble, being the first of a series of 
“ Eminent Churchmen ”; an artiole entitled 
‘‘The Part played by Wales in the History of the 
English Church.” by Canon Boberts, of Cardiff; 
and a continuation of the remarkable picture of 
the relations between a mediaeval dean and 
chapter and their tenants by Prebendary Ran¬ 
dolph, of Exeter—a picture not unworthy, both 
in learning and in descriptive power, of Dr. 
Jessop. 

Mr. Biohard Le Gallienne— whose volume 
of essays on the work of Mr. George Meredith, 
with a full bibliography, is now in the printer’s 
hand—will contribute to the March number of 
Time an article entitled “ The Meredithyramb 
and its Critics.” 

“ The History of the Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
is the title of a series of articles, by Mr. W. 
Boberts, of which the first will appear in the 
Maroh number of the Bookworm. The pre¬ 
decessors, rivals, editors, and various other 

S ' m of this venerable periodioal will be 
with. 

Mrs. J. F. B. Firth will contribute to the 
Maroh number of Cassell’s Magazine a descrip¬ 
tion of the great annual gathering at Nijni 
Novgorod, under the title of “ A Peep at a 
Russian Fair.” 

Two articles descriptive of the career of the 
late Chief Constable Williamson will appear in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal: the first under the 
title of “ Forty Tears a London Detective,” in 
No. 335, to be issued next week; the second, 
called ‘ On the Track of Treason,” in the 
following number. 

The Bishop of Exeter will contribute a Hymn 
for Lent to the Maroh number of The Church 
Monthly. 

The first number of a new penny weekly, 
entitled the Princess: a Home Journal for Maid 
and Matron, is announced for publication on 
March 1. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The speeches delivered at the meeting held 
at Cambridge, on January 29, for procuring a 
memorial to the late Bishop Lightfoot, have 
been published in full in a special number of 
the University Reporter. As already stated in 
the Academy, it was resolved that the memorial 
should take the form of a portrait, painted bv 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, to be plaoed in the hali 
of Trinity College. Mr. Richmond, it seems, 
received sittings last summer for a portrait 
commissioned by some of the bishop’s friends 
at Durham; but the new picture will differ 
from that in some details. Any surplus that 
may remain from the subscriptions reoeived is 
to be devoted to augmenting the endowment 
of the scholarships founded by Dr. Lightfoot 
himself for the encouragement of the study of 
eoolesiastioal history. We may add that a 
local committee at Durham has reported in 
favour of commemorating the bishop by the 
ereotion of a statue, and by enlarging the 
cathedral chapter-house. 

Prof. T. F. Tout, of Lampeter, and fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, has been elected 
to the ohair of history at Owens College, 
Manchester, vacant by the promotion of Dr. 
Ward to the principalship. 

In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
grants of money will be proposed to the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund, and also towards the ex¬ 
penses of the archaeological tour in Cappadocia 
about to be undertaken by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
of Aberdeen, and Mr. D. G. Hogarth, a former 
Craven fellow. I 


The Senate at Cambridge have adopted a 
report applying the sum of £2500, reoeived 
from the syndics of the Pitt Press during last 
year, towards defraying the cost of a new wing 
of the University library. 

Sir John Stainer, the new professor of 
music at Oxford, will deliver a public lecture 
on Thursday next, in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
upon ‘‘The Characteristics of Schumann’s 
Songs.” 

Dr S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, reader in 
Talmudio at Cambridge, is prevented by the 
state of his health from continuing his lectures 
for the present. 

The introduction of a novel system of 
addressing formal interpellations in Convoca¬ 
tion to the ourators and the librarian has led to 
an acrimonious and not very profitable dis¬ 
cussion concerning the management of the 
Bodleian. We must content ourselves here 
with quoting, from the Oxford Magazine of 
February 12, the statement of Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, in reply to the question, ” Are the 
MSS. to be catalogued ? ” : 

*• We have In the last eight years published the 
Digby Catalogue, the Hebrew Catalogue, the 
Persian Catalogue all but introduction and in¬ 
dexes, the supplement to the| Laudian Catalogue, 
and Mr. Madan’s rongh list of MS. materials re¬ 
lating to Oxford. We have also finished the MS. 
catalogue of the Carte papers, and have produced 
MS. catalogues of all the Clarendon Press MSS. 
deposited with us. Lastly, we have in one stage 
or another of forwardness catalogues of the fol¬ 
lowing MSS.: (1) Armenian, now printing; (8) 
Drav • ‘an, complete; (3) Hindustani, Turkish, 
and Pushtu, complete but for indexes, Ac.; (4) 
additional Arabic, complete but for indexes, Ac.; 
(5) Coptic: (3) MSS. Bawliuson D : (7) MSS. 
Bodley ; (8) MSS. Bodley additional; (9) addi¬ 
tional Greek, complete; (10) continuation of the 
Calendar of the Clarendon papers ; (11) Calendar 
of the Ballard letters ; (12) all the MSS. in 1697 
Catalogue not fully recatalogued elsewhere. All 
this is in addition to the catalogue, kept con¬ 
stantly up to date, of the new M8S. acquired 
from week to week.” 

The Prendergast studentship at Cambridge, 
will be awarded for the first time next term. 
Candidates must not have exceeded four years 
from the date of their degree. The emolument 
is £200 for one year, but subject to re-elec¬ 
tion; and a considerable portion of the time 
must be spent abroad, occupied with research 
in the language, literature, history, philosophy, 
arohaeology, or art of Greece. 

In continuation of former lists for previous 
yean since 1883, Mr. Falconer Mad an contri¬ 
butes to the Oxford Magazine for February 19 
a bibliography of “ Oxford Books ” published 
during 1889. The total number is not large, 
though it includes two German publications. 

On the very same day that the telegraph told 
the oalamitous tidings of the destruction by fire 
of the handsome buildings of Toronto Univer¬ 
sity, with its library of 30,000 volumes, we 
happened to receive the first number of 
“ Toronto University Studies in Political 
Science,” edited, on the same lines as the similar 
series of Johns Hopkins University, by Prof. 
W. J. Ashley, formerly of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. It is written by Mr. J. M. McEvoy, 
and traces the growth of the Ontario township, 
whioh seems to have been derived from the 
New York model rather than that of the New 
England States. When reorganised in 1849, 
the presiding officer was termed “reeve,” an 
archaism apparently drawn direct from Kemble’s 
Saxons in England. We congratulate Prof. 
Ashley on having procured an interesting paper, 
which will, we hope, be followed by many 
others. 

Mr. David Otjthbertson has in the press a 
volume of sketches of academical life at Edin¬ 
burgh, which is also intended to give informa- 
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tion about the library, university societies, &o. 
It will be entitled College Echoes ; and will be 
published in the course ot next month by 
Messrs. J. & B. Parlane, ot Paisley. 

. The Aberdeen University Dramatic Society 
are to produce a three-act farcical comedy 
written by a graduate of that university. 

We hope to give next week an obituary 
notioe of Prof. Lorimer, of Edinburgh, who 
died on February 13. 


OHIO INAL VERSE. 

A reviewer's remorse. 

Sbar poet in a distant land, 

Ot whom I wrote that hard review, 

Somehow, I know not why, I feel 
Repentant, sir, concerning you. 

«in proof ” it seemedyonr just desert, 

I never thought of pity then ; 

But now that Saturday is here 
I wish it were to write again. 

Though suoh contrition on my part 
May seem a little quaint to yon, 

Who never meant—why, “bless your heart”— 
To take it so au stritux. 

And as I write I seem to see 
A wife with fingers in yonr hair. 

Creep dose, and whisper, “ Never mind, 

We love them, dear, so never care ! ” 

B. Lx G. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The second number of Le Livre Modems 
contains several interesting articles, but 
perhaps no one requiring comment. If there 
be an exception, it is the opening paper, whioh, 
in discussing book-illustration, holds that long 
novels are not so well suited for it as short 
stories. We are not sure of this, though, of 
course, it is indisputable that it is far less easy 
to find an illustrator for the one than for the 
other. The illustration of the number is an 
encadrement, plentifully vignetted by M. Ernst 
van Muyden, to a pleasant new “ Ballade of 
Books ” by M. Maurice Bouohor. The general 
design of this is extremely agreeable; and the 
vignettes, though not quite uniformly good in 
drawing, are agreeable likewise. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S FIRST SONNET. 
A sonnet from the pen of Robert Browning 
is so rare a thing that 1 think you may like 
to republish the one 1 referred to in my article 
in the February number of the Argosy. 

I have accordingly hunted it up from the old 
pages of the Monthly Repository. It was the 
first of the small poems published by Mr. W. J. 
Fox in that periodical, and appeared in the 
year following his review of " Pauline,” and the 
5 ear previous to his review of “ Paracelsus ”— 
viz, in 1834. 

E. F. Bredbll-Fox. 


“ SONNET, BY ROBERT BROWNING. 

Eyes, calm beside thee (Lady couldst thou 
know!), 

May turn away thick with fastgathering tears: 

1 glance cot where all gaze: thrilling and low 
Their passionate praises reach thee—my cheek 
wears 

Alone no wonder when thou passest by ; 

Tby tremulous lids, bent and suffused, reply 
To the irrepressible homage which doth glow 
On every lip but mine: If in thine ears 
Their accents linger—and thou dost recall 
Me as 1 stood, still, guarded, very pale, 
Beside each votarist whose lighted brow 
Wore worship like au aureole, “ O'er them ail 
My beauty,” thou wilt murmur, “ did prevail 
Bave that one only”:—Lady, couldst thou 
know! 

** August 17, 1884.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME POINTS OP ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY IN 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Oxford: Feb. 13,1SS0. 

According to the theory now accepted by 
many soholars the letter 3 in Old BngUah pro¬ 
bably denoted four different sounds (for other 
views cf. Sweet, Hist iry of English Sounds). It 
was (1) a guttural spirant, as in North German 
wagen ; (2) a palatal spirant like the y in Eng¬ 
lish “ year ”; (3) a guttural stopped consonant, 
as in English “good”; (4) a palatal stopped 
consonant (before the end of the Old English 
period this palatal stop had probably undergone 
assibilation and developed into its present 
sound of dzh, as in English “bridge”). 
Initially it had the first sound before conso¬ 
nants and baok vowels, the seoond sound before 
front vowels and wherever it corresponded to 
a / in primitive Germanic. Medially and finally 
(except when doubled or preceded by n) it had 
either the first or seoond sound according to 
the nature of the neighbouring vowels: when 
preceded by a back vowel (or back vowel+con¬ 
sonant) it was guttural; it was also guttural 
when followed by a back vowel, unless the 
preceding vowel was mutated. After n it had 
the third sound, except when preoeded by a 
mutated vowel, in which case it had the fourth 
aound. Double 33 (generally written 03 ) arose 
inmost instances from primitive Germanic 3 j, 


and in suoh oases had the fourth pronunciation. 
It had the third sound in a few words, as 
“ fro 33 »,” where the 33 did not originate from 
31* 

At the beginning of the Middle English period 
this state of things remained unaltered, except 
that initially every guttural spirant had beoome 
a stopped consonant, as in “god,” “glad,” 
where the or had its present pronunciation. 

In Old English the initial palatal spirant was 
occasionally written i (cf. Sievers, Ags. Gram , 

§ 212, and Sweet, English Sounds, § 544). This 
is not at all unoommon in the Cotton MS. 
Tiberius A 3, a M3, which exhibits some 
marked Kentish peculiarities: we there find— 
e.g„ ieorne for 3 «om« Wnlfstan 173’, foriyme 
W. 276*, heiyten Logeman, Rule of St. Benedict 
65 9 , aiyldenne 19‘, &o. In very early Kentish 
3 , when preceded by front vowels, became a 
mere dipthongal vowel, whioh was often denoted 
by i — e.g., Epioal Glossary 3 ret=W.S. 3 r <*3 ; 
and this was, no doubt, in later Old English 
the general pronunciation, cf. the common late 
W.S. spelling deei 3 ( 8 weet, English Sounds, 

§ 553). 

But with these exceptions (the Bunes I leave 
out of consideration) there was, up to the end 
of the eleventh century, no attempt to make any 
graphiodistinction bet ween these various sounds; 
and it Was not until the beginning of the Middle 
English period that advantage was taken of the 
difference in form between the native-Eoglish 
3 and the continental g to make a distinction, 
the latter being henceforth generally used to 
denote the third and fourth, while the former 
was generally restricted to the spirant (the 
first and seoond), sounds. 

Some little time since Prof. Kluge, who was 
desirous of having some reliable data on this 
point for his forthcoming article on the English 
language in Paul’s Grundriss, asked me if I 
could furnish him with some exact details as 
to the usage of the scribes in the twelfth 
century, and it was in compliance with this 
request that I examined a number of English 
MSS. belonging to that period. The result has 
shown that, while the majority of twelfth- 
oentury MSS. still retain the old 3 in all oases, 
and some few have entirely replaoed it by g, a 
small number consistently employ both signs, 
in order to distinguish between the sounds. As 
the twelfth-century English MSS. are, with 
but slight exceptions, oopies of older originals, 
it was to be expected that the soribes of most of 
them would follow the old tradition, and 
write 3 . 

I. MSS. whioh, in their English portions, 
use 3 in all oases. Some few of them have 
isolated instances of g, but without any fixed 
rule as to the sounds denoted by it. In the 
Latin portions, where such occur, g is regularly 
employed. 

1 . MS. Bodley 180 (twelfth-oentury MS. of 
JElfred’s Boethius). 

2. MS. Ootton, Julius A. 2 (fol. 136a to the 
end is in a twelfth-oentury hand). 

3. Domitian A. 9 (contains a fragment of an 
Eoglish Chronicle, the entries being for the 
years 1113 and 1114. It was printed by 
Zupiiza, Anglia i. 195). 

4. Domitian A. 8 (English Chroniole, MS. F. 
in Earle’s edition). Has occasional instances 
of g without fixed rule. The Latin parts 
have, conversely, occasionally 3 by the side 
of the regular g. 

5. MS. Laud, 636 (the Peterborough Chro¬ 
nicle). The first hand, which extends down 
to the year 1121, has only 3 The various 
hands, from 1122 to 1132, use 3 . exoept in 
three instanoes— engleland, lange ( 1122 ), engla- 
lande (1125). The last entry, 1132-1154, only 
has g (this hand also uses the continental 
forms of / and r). 

6 . Text us Boffensis (the greater part of whioh 
was written at the command of Ernulf, Bishop 
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of Rochester, who died in 1124). Has only 3 , 
to judge from the facsimile published by the 
Palaeographical Society. 

7. US. Vitelline A. 15 (fol. 4 ff is a pieoe in 
a twelfth-century hand, beginning Oaderode me 
txmne Jciylas, & 0 . Kiylas is interesting as 
being an early instance of the word “ cudgel.” 
The whole piece was printed by Cockayne in 
his Shrine, under the title of “ Blooms by King 
.'Elfrert ”). Isolated instances of g occur, but 
without any fixed rule. 

8 . MS. Royal, 1. A. 14 (the Gospels, written 
about the time of Stephen). Isolated instances 
of g without fixed rule. 

9. MS. Addit. 15,350 Brit. Mus. (Charters in 
a late twelfth-century hand). A very few iso¬ 
lated g’ s occur. 

II. MSS. which have only g. 

1 . The greater part of MS. Vespasian D. 14 
(see belowj. 

2. Faustina A. 3 (contains English charters). 

3. Junius 24 (Homilies in a hand of the early 
part of the twelfth oentury, all copied from 
earlier originals). 

I may here mention 4, MS. 154 of St. John’s 
College, Oxford (fol. 121b and 122 are English 
glosses to Abbo’s Clericorum decus in a hand of 
the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century, ed. Zupitza, Zeiteehri/t fUr 
deutschee Alterthum., 31, 1). The scribe gene¬ 
rally uses g, but there are a few instances of 3 , 
without any fixed rule. 

III. MSS. which use the two signs 3 and g 
to distinguish between the sounds. 

The Old-English prefix 3 *- is invariably 
written 3 «- in Nos. 1 and 2, almost always in 
No. 3; in No. 4 1 - is predominant (the leas 
frequent 3 *- is, no doubt, where it occurs, 
merely retained unaltered from the Old-Eng¬ 
lish originals); in No. 5 i- alone is written. 

1 . Vespasian, D. 14. Homily MS. written 
early in the twelfth oentury. The greater por¬ 
tion is written by one hand, which extends to 
f. 163b. In this part the sign g is alone used. 
Then follow six snort homiletio bits in difllsrent 
hands: the first from f. 163b to 165; the 
second f. 165; the third fol. 165b to 166; the 
fourth f. 166 to 168 (this piece was printed by 
Kluge. Eng. Stud., 8 , 475) ; the fifth f. 168b to 
169; the sixth and last f. 169b. Of these the 
seoond, fifth, and sixth use only g, but the first, 
third, and fourth distinguish between g and 3 . 
In the first (f. 163b-165) there are forty-one 
instances of 3 and fifteen of g, all employed 
oorrectly according to the above rules ( 3 =the 
first and second sounds, g =the third and fourth), 
and there is only one instance in which 3 is 
used where we should expect g. Similarly, in 
the third piece the two signs are used oorrectly 
with very few exceptions. The fourth pieoe 
(the following slight inaccuracies need correc¬ 
tion in Kluge’s edition: 1. 2, read 3 ebrohte, 21 
feeder, 25 on 3 «an, 60 mantle, 81 wliti 3 , 84 
3 eneriy, 85 uruni^en) is especially interesting 
as it differs in one important respect from the 
two other pieces. While in these latter the 
sign g denotes only the third and fourth sounds, 
in this piece g is used not only for the third and 
fourth sounds, but also for the guttural 
spirant, the sign 3 being restricted to the 
palatal spirant. The palatal spirant ooours 
fifty-six times (Jaeyre, &o.) denoted by 3 (the 
nine instances where it is written g are, no 
doubt, simply scribal errors). The guttural 
spirant occurs twenty-eight times (fugel, &o.), 
and is always written g. The numbers show 
that this cannot be the result of aocident; but 
that the scribe deliberately used the sign g for 
the guttural spirant, as well as for the third 
and fourth sounds, thus distinguishing it from 
the palatal spirant. The forms hegeet (Late 
West-Saxon heayst), eage, and drigen (“Old- 
English dreojan) are interesting as showing 
that in these words the guttural spirant haa 
pot yet .become palatal in the dialect of the 


scribe. In the East Midland dialect this gut¬ 
tural character was still preserved at the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth oentury, as the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Ormulum shows, but in the 
South-West palatalisation seems to have taken 

! >lace before the end of the twelfth oentury 
ef. remarks on the Woroester fragments). 

2. MS. Harley, 6258 B. (oontains medical 
treatises. Cockayne describes it in the first 
volume of his Leeehdoms as MS. O, the npl 
SiSHtuv of his third volume is also taken from 
it). With occasional exceptions, which are 
evidently scribal errors, 3 is consistently used 
for the first and second, g for the third and 
fourth sounds. 

3. MS. Hatton, 38 (Gospels, copied, about 
the time of Henry II., from MS. Royal, 1 , A 
14, see above). Throughout the greater part 
of the MS. the same rules are consistently 
observed as in the case of No. 2 . Where ex¬ 
ceptions do occur, it is generally 3 that is put 
where we should expect to find g (this happens 
most frequently after n), and not vice versa. 
In some parts of the MS. the 3 ’s predominate 
considerably. In the first chapter of St John, 
for instance, 3 alone is used. In all these 
cases the irregularity has arisen from the scribe 
having followed his original, which almost 
exclusively employs 3 . The palatal spirant, 
when preceded by a vowel, is frequently written 
* 3 , sometimes simply i. In words like * 03 * (ef. 
remarks on Vesp. D. 14) an t is never, so far 
I have seen inserted before the 3 , which may 
perhaps be taken as negative evidenoe that the 
spirant was still guttural. 

4. MS. Bodley 343 (Homilies, ohiefiy JElfric’s, 
written about the middle of the twelfth 
tuiy). The same rules are observed as in Nos. 2 
and 3. 

5. The Woroester fragments (found by Sir 
Thomas Fhillipps in old bindings in the library 
of Worcester Cathedral. Contains portions of 
JElfric’s grammar, Latin-English glossary, an 
address of the soul to the body, &o. The frag¬ 
ments seem to be late twelfth oentury). The third 
and fourth sounds are invariably represented 
by g. When final or followed by a consonant 
the palatal spirant is nearly always represented 
by »', very rarely by 3 ; the Old English prefix 
3 «- has beoome i -; in other oases the palatal 
spirant is written 3 . In all oases where it is 
used the sign 3 appears to denote only the 
palatal, not the guttural spirant; for words like 
Old English eay, &a, in which the spirant was 
originally guttural, but subsequently in Middle 
English beoame palatal, are spelt eiy, &a., in 
the Woroester fragments, shown ;; that in these 
and other similar oases it had already beoome 
palatal in the dialect (South Western) of the 
scribe. With these exceptions the old guttural 
spirant is here represented by w (medially) or 
uh (finally), of. herttowa (Old English -< 03 a) 
Wright-Wiilcker 538’°, dweeruh (Old English 
dweors, a dwarf) Wright-Wiiloker 539“, &o. 

The following late twelfth-oentury MSS., 
which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining, appear from the printed editions to 
follow the rules more or leas consistently. 

6 . Vespasian A. 22 (printed in Morris, Old 
English Homilies, first series, pp. 217-245). 

7. BIS. Lambeth, 487 (Morris, Old English 
Homilies, first series, pp. 1-190). 

I hope ere long to publish the details whioh 
I have oolleoted, together with the results of an 
examination of other twelfth, as well as of some 
of the early thirteenth, oentury MSS., in one of 
the German periodicals. 

A. S. Napier. 


A NEW MEDIAEVAL LEGEND OF VIRGIL. 

Ithaca, N.Y.: Feb. S, 1880. 
While preparing the introduction to my 
forthcoming edition of the Exempla of Jacques 
de Vitry for the Folklore Society, I had 


occasion to study somewhat carefully the 
imitations in the modern languages of the 
neat Latin alphabetical oolleotions of Exempla. 
The most interesting and extensive of these 
are the Spanish Libro de los Enxemplos 
(in Bivadeneyra’s “ Biblioteoa de Autores 
Espanoles,” vol. 11; the missing be¬ 
ginning was discovered and printed by 
A. Morel-Fatio in the Romania, vol. vii, 
p. 481), and the Catalan Recull de Exim- 
plis e Miracles, Gestes e Faults e Allree 
ligendes ordenades per A-B-C, tretes de un 
manuscrit en pergaml del comenpament del 
segle XV, ara per primera volta estampades, 2 
vols., 8 vo. (without date, place, or name of 
printer ; but Barcelona, 1881-1888, A. 
Verdaguer, forming part of the “ Biblioteca 
Catalans ” of D. Mariano Aguilo y Fuster). 

The Catalan collection contains seven hun¬ 
dred and nine stories, each with a title con¬ 
taining the souroe of the story, and followed 
by a sub-title in Latin, which gives the alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. In examining the second 
volume, which I was not able to procure until 
last summer, I was struck by the following 
story of Virgil, whioh I do not remember 
seeing before. I give it as it stands in the 
seoond vol., p. 286 : 

“ dclxxxiii.— Stimpli son Virgin osis una fiUa 
sna. 

V virqinitatsk in Alla amlasa 
pater aliquando crudeliter pugnit. 
Vihqili sabe con una sua fills que volia ser 
malueetat de son core, per la quel oosa ell ab les 
sues propies mans la degolla en vista de molts 
gent en una gran placja, dient que mes amaua 
esser matador de fills verge, que pare de corrum- 
puda.” 

In this story Virgil appears in an entirely 
new light, and it is interesting to learn how 
this legend appears in a collection of Catalan 
Exempla. All that is known of the BIS. need by 
the editor is stated in the title: a parchment 
MS. of the beginning of the fifteenth oentury. 
The language of the text appears to so com¬ 
petent a judge as A. Morel-Fatio ( Romania, 
vol. x., p. 278) to be of about the date assigned 
to the MS. used by the editor. The contents 
do not differ from those of the ordinary collec¬ 
tions of Exempla for the use of preaohers. The 
authorities most frequently cited are: Jacques 
de Vitry, Vitae Patrum, Caesar of Heister- 
baoh, Helinandus, Valeriui Maximus, Petrus 
Alfonsi, Etienne de Bourbon, St. Gregory, 
Petrus Damian us, and the Legenda Aurea. 
These alone)fomish 434 of the 709 Exempla. 
The alphabetical arrangement and the Latin 
sub-titles would point to the imitation or 
translation of one of the great Latin oolleo¬ 
tions. In speaking of the similar Spanish 
collection, Libro de los Enxemplos, M. Morel- 
Fatio ( Romania, vol. vii., p. 483) said that the 
Latin collection most like the Spanish was the 
Alphabetum narrationum of Etienne de Besan- 
9 on—a Dominican of the second half of the 
thirteenth oentury; but that the two works 
were not the same. Later, in speaking of the 
Catalan collection ( Romania , vol. x., p. 
278) the same soholar said that, white 
the Spanish and Catalan works had many 
points of contact, they were, however, indepen¬ 
dent of each other; and he expressed the hope 
that at the end of the seoond volume of the 
Catalan work (which had not then appeared) a 
table of authorities might be given in order to 
facilitate comparison with the other alpha¬ 
betic^ collections, “ et determiner la source 
directe du recueil Catalan, si tant est qu’il ait 
etd traduit d’une seule collection latine.” 

I have been fortunate enough to discover this 
direct and single souroe, whioh is none other 
than the Alphabetum narrationum of Etienne 
de Besan^on just mentioned. 

I have seen of this work the following MSS. : 
Bib. nat. Paris, MSS. Lat, 12,402 (fourteenth 
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oent.); 15,255 (thirteenth cent.); and Brit. Mas. 
M 8 . Harl. 268. Etienne’s work may be reoog- 
nised by the prologue, which begins: “ Anti- 
quorum pa tram exemplo didioi nonnulloa ad 
virtutes fuisse induotos narrationibus aedifioa- 
toriis et exemplis,” and by the first Exemplum, 
which is; “ Abbas non debet esse nimis 
rigidus.” 

Unfortunately I am forced to rely upon the 
notes I made at Paris and London some years 
ago, and oannot now make a complete com¬ 
parison of the Catalan work with its original; 
but, so far as I hare been able to compare it, 
the Catalan work is an exact and literal transla¬ 
tion of Etienne de Besamjon’s Alphabttum 
narrationum. The only difference I can find is 
in the number of stories. The Harl. MS. 268 
contains, if my rough count be correct, 792 
stories in 320 chapters or topical divisions; the 
Catalan work contains 709. Clearly, a number 
of Exempla have been omitted; unless the 
Catalan translator used a version of Etienne de 
Besanqon containing a smaller number of 
Exempla than the class of MSS. represented by 
Harl. 268. However, even if the Catalan 
translator omitted a few stories, there is no 
reason to suppose that he inserted any of his 
own making; and I have no doubt that the 
Virgil legend stands in the Latin original. 

This gives us, then, a new bit of lore about 
Virgil, collected by a learned Frenchman, 
probably in the second half of the thirteenth 
oentury. (Etienne died in 1294.) The story is 
evidently a confusion of the Virginius legend ; 
but a confusion, of course, prior to its col¬ 
lection by so learned a man as Etienne, and 
militates strongly (as Mr. Tunison, to whom I 
have communicated the story, says) against 
Compare tti’s doctrine of the exclusively 
Neapolitan character of the misapprehension 
concerning the etymology of the name 
Virgilius. 

T. F. Crane. 


TBICHMULLER'S DEFINITION OF “ RELIGION.” 

Florence: Feb. is, 1890. 

My attention has just been called to a serious 
misrepresentation of the late Prof. Teich- 
miiller’s views occurring in Prof. Max Miiller’s 
recent work on Natural Religion. On p. 64 of 
that volume a definition of religion is quoted 
as Teichmuller’s which was not given by Teioh- 
m tiller as his own, but as Lotze’s, whose views 
he was very far from sharing, aud in this 
instance subjected to adverse oriticism (see his 
Religion! philoiophie, pp. 21 aq.). 

I have reason to believe that whatever 
pleasure the complimentary reference to Teich- 
miiller by so eminent a person as the Gifford 
lecturer at Glasgow may have given to the 
family of the Dorpat philosopher u more than 
counterbalanced by their annoyanoe at finding 
attributed to him expressions whioh he would 
have emphatically repudiated. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE. 

Philadelphia, U.8.A.: Feb. 4,1880. 

It may be a small affair; but, sinoe truth it 
better titan fiction, pray permit me to say, in 
connexion with the letters concerning Washing¬ 
ton’s ancestry which have reoently appeared 
in England as well as here, that it is a mistake 
to suppose that our first president, or any of 
his relatives, wrote to England inquiring as to 
the origin of his family. On the contrary, the 
inquiry came from England. The Garter King 
of Arms, Sir Isaao Heard, requested Washing¬ 
ton to send him whatever information he 
possessed regarding the family, that he (Sir 
Isaac) might, for his own satisfaction, draw up 
the president’s pedigree. (Sparks’s Writings qf 
Washington, vol. i., pp. 639, 547, &o.) 


The request being granted, the result was 
that pedigree of Washington whioh was 
generally accepted as correot, until proved 
otherwise by the late Ool. Chester. The error 
consisted in the omission of a generation and 
the following up of a wrong fine. Recently 
the omission has been supplied by Mr. H. F. 
Waters, who gives also a line of descent 
apparently correct. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark that it is 
likewise an error to fancy that we Americans 
(as has been said) “hunt up” our English 
ancestors “because they were Englishmen.” 
While we have all proper regard for English¬ 
men as Englishmen, it is not because our 
ancestors were English that we inquire after 
them, but because they were our ancestors. 

An American. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. S3. 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
“National Ure and Thought In Hungary,” by 
Prof. Palsaky. 

8 p.m. Bthioal: “ Moral Development of Girl* 
after School," by Miss Hughes. 

Monday, Feb. 11 ,6 p m. London Institution: ” Rise 
of Early English Architecture,” by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Sculpture in Greek 
Temples,” IU, by Mr. A. 8. Murray- 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture— 
“Stereotyping,” II., by Mr. Thomas Boise. 

8.10 p.m. Geographical: Farther Explorations 
In the Solomon Islands,” by Mr. O. M. Woodford. 

Tossday, Feb. 36. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinian Period,” VI., by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 pm. British Museum: “Outlines of Greek 
Art, L, the Islands and Mykenae,” by Mr. Talfourd 
Ely. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Water¬ 
works at Shanghai. Hong Kong, and Yokohama.” 

8A 0 p.m. Anthropological: “Stanley's Spi¬ 
rometer,” by Dr. J. G. Garson; “Borne Borneo 
Traps,” by Mr.S.B. J.Bkertohley: “ The Dierl and 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Australia,” by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

Whdwbsday, Feb. M, 8 p.m. Ojmmrcv- sioo: “A 
Study In Early British Christianity,'’ by the Rev. 
E. T. Davies. 

8 pm. Society of Arte: “ The English in 
Florida,” by Mr. Arthur Monteflore. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Relation of the 
Westleton Bede or “ Pebbly Sands” of Bnfiolk to 
those of Norfolk, and an their Extension inland, 
with some Observations on the Period of the final 
Elevation and Denudation of the Wesld and of tha 
Thames Valley," lit, by Prof. Joseph PSrstwleh; 
“ A Deeo Channel of Drift In the Valley of the Cam 
Essex.” by Mr. W. Whitaker. 

8 p.m. Literature: “ Books, their Transmission 
and Preservation,” by Mr. Walter T. Rogers. 

Thubsdat, Feb. *7, 8 p.m Royal Ios itntlon: “The 
Three Stages of Sbakspere'e Art,” IU., by Canon 
Alnger. 

8 p.m. British Museum: '* Outlines of Greek 
Art. II., Architecture aud Sculpture,” by Mr. 
Talfourd Ely. 

6 p.m. “The Northern Shan States and the 
Borma-Ohina Railway.” by Mr. W. Sherrill. 

6 pm. London Institution: “ The Rise of 
British Dominion in India,” by Bir A- C. LyalL 

8p.m. Electriotl Engineers: “The Theory of 
Armature Re-action In Dynamos and Motors.” by 
Mr. James Swinburne; “dome Points in Dynamo 
and Motor Design,” by Mr. W. B. Eaton. 

FBiDAY,Febraaiyt8,8p.m. RoyalAoedemyFloren¬ 
tine Sculpture In the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries,” 1, by Prof. J. H. Middleton. 

8 p.m. Browning: “ Browning’s Work in Rela¬ 
tion to Modern Life,” by Mr. W. F. Revel! 

8 p.m. London Amateur Scientific: “Praotioal 
Goal. Mining,” by Mr. H. S. StreatfeUd. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: •• Evolution in 

Mnaio,” by Pro! Hubert H. Parry. 

Sayubsay, March 1,8p.m. Royal Institution: “Elea 
triolty and Magnetism,” III, by Lord Rayleigh. 

4 p.m. London Geological Field Claes: “ The 
Tertiary Rooks on whioh London Stands," III., by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With Intro¬ 
duction, Commentary, end Translation. By 
A. W. Verrall. (Macmillan.) 

The Supplies! of Aetehylue. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Critical Note*, Commentary, and 
Translation. By T. G. Tucker. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

If the paradox may be permitted, we all 


expeot to be surprised when we study a 
treatise or commentary by Dr. Yerrail. But, 
in the present case, the expectation of a 
slashing reconstruction of the text, of seeing 
the Bentleian hook courageously wielded anew, 
is doomed to disappointment. If I ventured 
to express in a sentence what I think the 
most notable merit of this commentary, I 
should say that it was the courageous con¬ 
servatism with which the text is treated, 
after such redivision and repunctuatiou as, of 
course, involve no outrage on the M 8 S., but 
simply show a new discernment applied to their 
testimony. For instance, most people know 
that Ag., 11. 385-7, before appearing in the 
familiar form of 

vifavrcu V ixyiyois 
iroA/i^rwt 'Apij 
mirruy k.t.A., 

had been doctored by Hermann and others as 
unintelligible; and, indeed, one must agree 
with Mr. Sidgwick that Trt<f>avrai S' eyyoyovs 
a.To\p.rp-<isv "Apr) irveovroiv k.t.A. is “ not a 
sentence at all.” But Dr. Yerrail reads the 
MSS. mote intelligently, and gives us 

vi^Ktyreu 5’ iyyoroii- 
<ra riKpri r Sy "Api) 
xytirrm k.t.A., 

and renders—“ It is manifested how pregnant 
is the insolence of a too-defiant pride, when 
the fulness of the house ovtrpasseth the 
blessed mean,” referring us, convincingly in 
my opinion, to 11. 749-73. No doubt, as 
he sees, eyyovoxxra and raXpeq for roAfia 
in lyrics require some justification. But, 
personally, I cannot help thinking that this 
rather provoking pnzzle has been solved by 
a very skilful application of Dr. Yerrall’s 
method, which, as everyone knows, does not 
shrink from coining a word on grammatical 
principles; and that the MS. is right after 
all, though it has been read wrong. 

But conservatism towards the MSS. is 
compatible with subversive proceedings in 
other matters. The Introduction, profoundly 
interesting as it is, is also profoundly revolu¬ 
tionary. It reconstructs the plot of the play 
in a manner which will startle everybody. 
But I think readers of the Academy will he 
interested in a rough sketch or analysis, such 
as space permits, of a piece of work whioh 
will be memorable, whether it is finally 
accepted or not. 

It cannot be denied that the plot of the 
Agamemnon, as normally conceived, presents 
grave difficulties. If the beacon-fires an¬ 
nouncing the fall of Troy really reached 
Argos the same night that the city fell—a 
dramatic if not altogether a geographical 
possibility—how can Agamemnon possibly 
reach Argos next morning early, especially 
after encountering a great tempest by the 
way ? What becomes of the highly natural 
and dramatic description of the weary Greeks 
bivouacking in the city, feasting on its pro¬ 
visions, devastating its temples? Again, 
when the catastrophe has come and Agamem¬ 
non lies dead, why is loyal Argos so powerless, 
and what are those veteran comrades of the 
king, who have returned with him, doing, or 
dreaming about? How comes the city to 
slip so unresistingly into the power of the 
guilty lovers? In a word, how does the 
tragedy fit together as a conceiveable whole, 
whatever may be the splendour of its odes 
and narratives? N 9 pingle one of these 
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objections, perhaps, is overwhelming; hut, what thus, was the imperial Agamemnon such ? The golden haze of an heroic 
taken together, they certainly seem formid- slain.” antiquity conceals these logical crags and 

able, and to have “suffered not thinking on” I should not be doing justice to this angles; and probably the age of Agamemnon 

sufficiently. remarkable Introduction if I did not add that seemed as remote to an Athenian—in spite of 

To Dr. Yerrall, “ the story as it was con- no mere abstract or compendium, such as I familiar names and localities—as it appears to 
ceived by the Byzantine students of the have tried to give, can represent the force us. 'Who looks for demonstrable possibilities 
eleventh century, and is still, with whatever with which its points are pressed home, or the in the legend of Locrine ? Who does not 

dissatisfaction, accepted ” (p. xv.) is altogether ingenuity with which confirmations of it are feel that Coleridge—for once—missed the 

absurd, and cannot represent the thing which discovered in the language of the play, mark when he criticised the First Part of 
Aeschylus meant and Athens approved; and Neither do I feel inclined to contend, with the “Faust” by saying that the inortdulut odi 
accordingly he paints a new background, so to master of so many legions as Dr. Yerrall can is felt in every line ? It seems to me—with 
speak, to the picture. As I understand him, bring into the field, in favour of a traditional all respect and gratitude to Dr. Verrall for 
the real facts are as follows. Troy has fallen view, the objections to which I feel most the surpassing interest of this introductory 

at some reasonable distance of time before the strongly. But some considerations for bus- essay — that the feeling of incredulu » odi 

play opens—long enough, that is, for the sack pense of judgment will occur to anyone, I dominates him too strongly; and that the 
and destruction of the city to have occurred, think, who reads Dr. Verrall with care. sense of poetry—which never leaves him in 

for the preparations for return, and the actual In the first place—with regard to the translating or commenting—wavers, in him, 

disaster to the fleet, to have taken place; in crudities and impossibilities of the accepted before the breath of logical indignation when 
a word, the appearance of the Herald and pl°t of the Agamemnon — I question he views the poem as a whole. Does not 
of Agamemnon is natural, not miraculous, whether any tragedy would bear the fierce Aristotle expressly say that tragedy was 
Exit, therefore, the veracity of Clytemnestra’s intellectual light and stringent criticism which originally aopurros t<3 \p6v<p, like epic? and 
whole story about the beacons, except in this Dr* Yerrall brings to bear upon this one. The Dion Chrysostom, apropos of the rival plays 
one point, that a beacon has undoubtedly story of the beacons is all but impossible, on Philoetetes, that no dramatist avoids all 
been seen, from Argos, burning on Mount Die return of Agamemnon on the morning improbabilities— t.g., heralds going and re- 
Arachnaeus. The true explanation of this after the fall of Troy, hopelessly impossible; turning journeys that require several days? 
fire is that it is a signal from Aegisthus, the triumph of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, I have said that, in the matter of the text, 
lurking with a band of confederates in some without any visible adherents, over a loyal Dr. Verrall is highly conservative; in the 
lair on the Spider Mountain (so Dr. Verrall, population whose discontent certainly had no interpretation of it he leans strongly to 
finding confirmation of his ingenious fancy in leaning to Aegisthus is, to say the least, innovation. Space forbids me to speak at 
1. 1493, names the beacon hill) to Clytem- unlikely. But the question is whether these length about the many passages on which he 
nestra, with whom he has already established things would present in action the same flashes new and surprising lights. The 
guilty relations, that Agamemnon is on the aspect that they present to the literary chief of these ho has relegated to an 
seas and approaching the hay of Argos. The student. After all, the drama is a ytwaiov Appendix (pp. 183-222), where some six 
watchman, of course, announces the beacon- in all languages and on every stage, and twenty passages are discussed with a 

blaze in all good faith, having been primed by The metrical form of speech never was, nor fullness which would overburden the actual 
Clytemnestra with t k e fa'se tale, which she is, nor will be, natural in action; the events commentary. Of these I can but give 
afterwards utters in publio, about the antici- described in “Hamlet” cou'd no more have samples. In 11. 2, 3, ko ip.wp.fvos orcyais 
pated signals from Troy. In reality, there is happened in the time that it takes to exhibit 'ArpuSuiv ayxaOtv, kwos Sucr/v, the exact 
but one signal-fire, and that kindled by them on the stage than they could happen in meaning and attitude of the watchman has 
Aegisthus. five minutes. The whole thing is aimed at been much discussed. Dr. Verrall coarage- 

Here, perhaps, one may best observe what an audience more quick . to see and to feel ously takes xoip.<l>p.evos o-rcyats ay naOtv to = 
a new and telling force is thus conveyed to Dian to argue. It is this, I think, and not “ lulled in the embrace of the roof,” com- 
the celebrated and puzzling 1. 326 — concealment and practical misrepresents- paring the nerpaia dy KaXrj in Prom Find., 1. 

. , . , tion ” (p. xiv.), as Dr. Verrall affirms, that 1040. The question is, whether the irony of 

*'**’ 5 4 ««! T*x«uTaior tpapwv. has kept the “ staggering surprisfs” of the the expression is equally appropriate here? 

I respectfully concur with Dr. Verrall (App plot from pressing so heavily on the minds of I think the new interpretation rather wins 
H.,p. 194) that All the interpretations hitherto other students and commentators as they upon one. On the other hand, is it really so 

given to this line, standing where it does, are press on Dr. Verrall’s. He seems to me hardly certain that Koi/xw/itvos oreyuts cannot = 

singularly artificial and pointless. By Dr. to realise that the very fact that the plot of “couched upon the roof”? And when Dr. 
Verrall’s interpretation, the phrase is just Die Agamemnon —a play that has been the Verrall says that “a man could hardly 
sufficiently mysterious to baffls the chorus, delight of able men and scholars for many describe himself as having lain in a certain 
which is, of course, Clytemnestra’s object, y ear *—has never seemed so monstrous to any posture for a year,” ho is misled by his own 
while to the Athenian andience it is a telling °! them as it seems to him is in itself some stringency. It is not only possible, but easy 
sarcasm on her part—they knowing that only P r °°I that it is possible to be a little too and natural, for a living man to describe 
one beacon-fire started or arrived at all—and logic®! a nd stringent in viewing the drama. himself by a phrase representing a literal 
that one, no messenger of glory or conquest, Secondly, we all of us recognise the impossibility, or a practical untruth I trust 

but a sign for the victory of Inst, lies, and fact, however illogical it may seem, that Dr. Verrall has never been betrayed into 
treachery. men’s minds will allow a latitude to a drama saying, “ I was bothered to death,” or “he 

The conspirators hurry to the landing-place, whose subject is far removed from them in preaohedtous f ir hours,” or into combining 
that they may join Agamemnon under the space, time, and circumstances, which they the two statements ? 

guise of friendship, and be present in force will not allow to a strictly contemporary Much attention will doubtless be drawn to 
at the fortress, so as in due time to overwhelm play. the interpretation of 11. 49-31, the celebrated 

by their numbers the surviving comrades of “Not Shakspere himself, says Dr. Verrall simile of the vultures. Dr. Verrall is con- 
Agamemnon, when he himself lies slain by (p. 21 ), “could have made the Londoners servative of the old rendering of eioranots as 
Clytemnestra. These treacherous attendants oontent to suppose that a Spanish ship lying at “that which is solitary, aloof from men.” 
are those to whom the chorus makes allusion, the Nore had fired upon an English ship lying But akytcri rratSw, he thinks, must mean, 
especially at w 799 800; these are the at the Tower. They simply oould not suppose “in grief from boys, youthful robbers 

koxirai of l. 1650. These enable lt- of the eyrie, ircu&uv not being a proper 

Aegisthus and Clytemnestra to hold the No, they could not; but those same Londoners synonym for opraklxoiv, but used always 
power when they have seized it. The share apparently felt quite differently towards the of “young human beings.” This may well 
of Aegisthus in the deed—a share which prodigies of Tamburlaine, of Barabas, of the be as true as it is ctr.'ainly plausible; 
certainly, in 11.1643-1645, seems to have been Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. Distance yet I do not think he quite gets over Eur. 
something more than mere complicity — is lends enchantment to the senses, as well as to Ion, 175, by his argument from the sup- 
thus realised; and according to Dr. Verrall the view. Homer is full of prodigies and posed prudery of the passage; and I think 
(p. xlvii.), “ thus, as the story was conceived literal impossibilities, but what Athenian of he certainly ignores the probability of the 
at Athens in the fifth century, thus, or some- the ordinary sort would have felt them as human word being used here instead of the 
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scientific one, exactly because it is of human 
bereavement and sorrow, not of melancholy 
vultures, that the poet is really thinking. In 1. 
438 we find a wholly new view of the somewhat 
enigmatic word, irkvOtoa. Hitherto, it has been 
viewed as related to wtvOoo, and=“mouming.” 
But, following Mr. Housman, Dr. Yerrall 
abjures this. Still conservative, however, of 
the MSS., he devises a new meaning, con¬ 
nected with irtv0fpo<s, and renders the whole 
passage—“ There is and must he heartache for 
the women of every house”—literally “ the 
kinswoman of each man’s house is heavy at 
heart of course,” irpom meaning “ is natu¬ 
rally.” If this must be—if the received 
translation is impossible, as Dr. Yerrall ratter 
acridly says—it must. But I do think that, 
in the transposition of the meaning from grief 
personified \ef. “Grief fills the room up of 
my absent child”) to the depressed female 
cousin of the establishment, the poetry suffers 
horribly. Such is not the case, whatever 
other objection may be taken to it, with Dr. 
Yerrali’s view of the most beiutiful, and 
perhaps most uncertain, passage in the 
Agamemnon, 11. 417-422: 

toAu 8 ' hviffrtvov 
t 6& iyrtwoyrcs 96/i»v irpo<pT}Tat m 
" “ lb 8oop.a tiwfxa k til xpi/xot, 
i& A^x°* <ttI&oi <pt\dyopts, 

irdpttrrt aiyas Ati/xos dAolSopos 
SSurros &<f>fjxiycey I8f?y. 

To Dr. Yerrall, the 86fio)v T?po(\yrfrai are u the 
seers who at Troy revealed to Paris and Helen 
what was parsing at Argos, sighing, in spite 
of their intention to mock, at the suffering 
which they could eee.” Ho adheres t > the 
MSS. aStoros, resisting plausible conjectures. 
He takes iriyds anpos as — “ unregarded on 
the part of tbe silence.” In the following 
clause he takes <j>a<rpa to mean tho wasted 
form of the pining Menelaus, “ ho seems but 
a phantom lord of the house.” One might 
argue this passage till doomsday. I wou'd 
only say, in passing, that I cannot believe 
that the seers are Trojans, or that avtorevov 
is compatible with triumph, or that the </tno-pa 
is Menelaus. But, having expressed a certain 
want of sympathy with some elements in 
Dr. VerralL’s work, I wish to bear testi¬ 
mony to its literary beauty. When we turn 
from the excruciating prose-translations of the 
great scholar Paley to those of Dr. Verrali, we 
seem to move in a new world. Allowing for 
the nonce bis view of the passage and of the 
speakers, who will not part gratefully from 
Dr. Yerrall after reading thi»: 

“ And oft they sighed, the interpreters of the 
home, as they said: ‘ Ah, for the home 1 Aha, 
fo. the home ! Aha ! and ah ! for the princes 
thereof ! for the husband’s bed yet printed with 
her embrace! There he stands, bis curses 
mocked with silence, the parted spouse, the 
sweetest sight of them all ’ ” ? 

More lengthy consideration than is now 
possible within the limits of a single article is 
undoubtedly due to Prof. Tucker’s edition of 
the Supplieet —firstly, because it is a remark 
ably strenuous piece of work; and, secondly 
because it is a piece of work that very much 
needed to be done. I cannot doubt that he is 
right in saying that 

"critical study, especially with English scholars, 
is apt to confine itself to certain narrow fields ; 
which it ploughs over and over again, while it 
leaves oenta situ domains of literature which 


might be reclaimed to great advantage ” (Pref., 
p. vii.). 

Of such neglect, the Supplieet certainly affords 


read p-qrpvid.% SIkt/v. (I do not observe that 
he anywhere deals with the theory mentioned 
by Conington, in the Appendix to his 


au instance. Except Paley in his complete ) Choephoroi, that corruptions like these arose 
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edition, no English scholar appears to have 
seriously edited the play. Now that he has 
completed his labours on the Trilogy, one 
could wish that Mr. Sidgwick would take 
the Supplieet in hand in the same form. No 
one, with the memory of Dr. Yerrali’s novel¬ 
ties fresh upon him, could possibly say that 
the Agamemnon had been over-edited, but 
assuredly the Supplieet has been under-edited. 
Prof. Tucker wishes to remove Jhis stigma, 
and even those who differ from him in details 
will admit that he has done much towards its 
removal. 

The defect of his edition feems to 
me to ba a slightly pragmatical tone, not 
towards his brother scholars, but towards 
opponents in the abstract. For instance, 
he amends, in passing, From. Find., 1. 680, 
by substituting ahrtivos for al^nStos. Well 
and good ; but why say, in advocacy of this 
change, that “ no careful student of Aeschylus 
coold bear the flagrant tautology iirpoa&oKrpos 
atyv&ios ? ” (p. ix.). Where is the tautology ? 
A man is slain in battle suddenly, but not 
unexpectedly ; when we see a thunder-storm 
roll up, the flash comes suddenly, but not 
unexpectedly. Like Dr. Verrali, Prof. Tyrrell 
is too stringent when he detects a superficial 
inconsistency. But his view, in the paragraph 
that follows, of Choeph.,\. 698, is clear, reason¬ 
ably expressed, and comes near to convincing. 
His analysis of the play is needlessly abrupt, 
and sounds more like a revolver than a piano; 
eg. (pp. xvi., xvii.), 

“ If any native hear us, our tones will remind 
him of the sorrowing nightingale. This, too, 
is a manner of dirge. O gods! Bide with 
justice against vice and violence. Give us 
sanctuary. The purposes of Zeus are in' 
scrutable, we only know that his will never 
fails. Mortals, nay, gods, he lays low in tbeir 
pride; human wantonness is putting forth new 
leaves; may be look to it. Thus, though un¬ 
trained, do I mourn like any dirgewomau.” 

This style of compression is ugly, and un¬ 
necessarily so. Something of the same hard¬ 
ness appears at times in tbe notes— e g., in 
that on 1. 43, where he reads, for Porson’s 
av8ovop.ovcra.i, avOovopov rai, 10, irpoyovov /8oos, 
and annotates “ The mention of flowers rather 
than gross itmpert the bet'ial reference ,” 
meaning the reference to Io in her trans¬ 
formed condition—surely a bad piece of style. 

On the other hand, persuaded as he is (with 
Dr. Kennedy) that “ the Aeschylean MSS. 
are clogged with corruption” (p. xii.), Prof. 
Tucker lacks neither ingenuity nor courage 
in emendation. The principles upon which he 
would proceed are well and persuasively 
expressed on p. xxx. Whether or no 1. 125, 
A ids Kopa, kyovco. crepv evutm’ &(r<f>a\is, 
really needs quite such drastic correction as 
Aids Kopa \t\ovs axrtpv kv "Chn&i trtfAXcura, 
may be doubted; the reference to Opis is 
obscure, for I cannot gather that, anywhere 
else, Orion’s attempt is said to have been 
made on Opis; and Aitovs acrepva does not 
somehow feel like Aeschylus’s language for 
" lustful conduct.” For all that, the con¬ 
jecture is very ingenious; so, I think, is the 
conjecture on 1. 240, where /xT/mrai asa/ stands 
hopelessly unintelligible. Prof. Tucker would 


from dictation, and that errors of ear are con¬ 
cerned, as well as those of eye.) Personally, 
I find it bard, in view of the context, to give up 
Saioj; hard also to assent to the fanciful inter¬ 
pretation given to vevavff, in 1. 328. Satis¬ 
faction is not to be expected on II. 856-7; but 
/fydretos dra certainly finds confirmation in 
1. 509. 

In brief, I think that “the antipodean 
student,” as Prof. Tucker dubs himself on 
viii., has produced, in spite of the diffi¬ 
culties alluded to on p. xiii, a very able and 
erudite edition of a much neglected play. 
There are some superfluities in the notes— 
e.g., the second part of tbat on 1 2 ; the end 
of that on 1 82 ; and the beginning of that 
on 1. 777. But the edition, so far from being 
superfluous, was terribly needed, and should 
be treated with gratitude by all lovers of 
Aeschylus. 

E. D. A. Moeshead. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A BABYLONIAN WORD “ AMMATTJ.” 

Ohesbuat, Herts: Feb. IS, 1890. 

In the last number of the Babylonian and 
Orindal Record Mr. Pinches has published in 
cuneiform text and transcription a dnplioate 
of the Babylonian Creation Legend hitherto 
known from K. 5419, 3473, and 4832, &o. Of 
these the first, with which I am now con¬ 
cerned, was reproduced in Delitzich’s Assyrische 
Ltsestu ke (3rd ed., p. 93), while the transcrip¬ 
tion maybe read inScbrader, U.O.V., vol.i.,p. 2 . 

Now, in the duplicate just published, the 
second line of the opening of the Creation 
Legend reads thus: 

“ eap-lis am-ma-tu " 1 su-mu la [zakrat].” 

Here ammatu m for “ground,” "laud,” “earth,” 
stands in place of ma-tu m in K. 6419. It might, 
perhaps, be thought possible that by a very 
exceptional combination we might read sap- 
lis-am. This would, indeed, be a most on usual 
mode of writing in place of iap-li-sam; for it 
is notorious that the Assyrians avoided writing 
phonetioally in a word or syllable beginning 
with a vowel immediately after a closed 
syllable. There are, however, more examples 
than we might at first suspeot of so exceptional 
a combination. Delitzsoh, in his Assyrian 
Grammar (Beuther) § 17, dtes a - sib - at 
(II. Bawl. 66 , no. 1, 9); and this peculiarity 
appears most frequently in the case of accented 
suffixes— e.g. first person -an-ni in Sin sallim- 
an-ni and other proper names (see Canon of 
Balers passim), in tbe Bassam-eylinder of 
Asurbanipal 1 have noted il-lik-am-ma and 
u bil-am-ma and other forms of like ending 
(col. i. 62; ii. 80, 102; iii 19; vii. 96, 100). 
But we have no right to assume here anything 
so unprecedented as an adverbial sap-lis-am 
parallel with umisam and dariiam (or with 
fuller termination -am-ma, as in lat-ti-sam-ma), 
for these endings appear to belong to adverbs 
of time (see Delitzich, ibid, § 80 b, ff). 

Accordingly, the existence of a word ammatu 
is warranted by the dnplioate. The oonfident 
assertion, therefore, of tbe writer E. (in the 
Expositor, August 1889, p. 159) that no such 
form exists in the first Creation-tablet, falls to 
the ground. This word is obviously Semitic 
and appears to throw light on two Old Testa¬ 
ment passages. 

1. In 2 Sam. viii. 1 occurs the somewhat 
enigmatical metheg ha-ammah. Memos, indeed, 
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on comparing the parallel in 1 Ohron. xviii. 1 
and the LXX of 1 Sam. viii. 1, would be disposed 
to reject the Hebrew text of the latter. Bnt 
its validity seems to be fairly supported by the 
arguments of Canon Driver in nis elaborate 
and instructive work Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Book* of Samuel (Clarendon Press), whioh 
has recently come into my bands. If the 
metaphorical use of the Arabio zimdm for 
“power,” “jurisdiction,” satisfactorily ex¬ 
plains the use of metheg here, may not the 
Assyrian ammatu guide us to the correct under¬ 
standing of ammah as meaning here “ land ” 
or “ district ”—a signification better suited to 
the context F 

2, And similarly in Is. vi. 4 we would 
connect the plural ammoth, “foundations,” 
with the same word meaning in the singular 
“land”or “ground.” 

The word ammah, ammatu, is probably de¬ 
rived from the root DON, signifying “ mother.” 
The primitive connexion of earth with mother¬ 
hood needs no illustration. Compare Sayoe’s 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 251. For Delitzsch’s 
assumption (Prolegomena einee neuen Heb. 
Aramdischen Wortcrbuch, p. 109) that the root 
originally meant “ to be broad ” or “ roomy,” 
I cannot see sufficient evidence. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 


80IEN0E NOTES. 

Arrangements have been made for the publi¬ 
cation of a French translation of the works 
appearing in Mr. Walter Scott’s “Contem¬ 
porary Soienoe” series, under the general 
editorship of Dr. Henri de Varigny. The 
French publishers will be MM. Lecrosnier & 
Bab<5. 

Mb. H. H. Howobtu has contributed to 
the Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society an elaborate critioiam of 
Dr. Croll’s well-known theory of alternate 
glacial and warm periods in each hemisphere, 
and of interglacial climates. He concludes 
that neither on meteorological, geological, nor 
palaeontological grounds can this theory be 
maintained. 


PEILOLOOr NOTES. 

The third volume of the “Old Welsh Texts” 
is now in the binders’ hands, and will be issued 
to subscribers early in March. This volume is 
called The Brut*, and contains the text of 
Brut y Tywyssogion, Brut y Saesson, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Dares Phrygins, do., all but the 
first having never been printed before. The 
work has been withheld for ten months in order 
to examine other MSS. containing similar texts; 
and these have been classified and reviewed in 
a preface by Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans, while 
Prof. Rhys has written an introduction dealing 
specially with Geoffrey’s Brut. 

When noticing Messrs. King & Oookson’s 
Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin in the Academy of last week, 
we hazarded the opinion that that book had 
“ no rival as a manual of the modem doctrines 
of classical philology for the higher forms of 
schools.” That opinion, however, was falsified 
even before it was published by the appearanoe 
of an English translation of M. Victor Henry’s 
Pride de Grammaire Comparie du Grec et du 
Latin, made by Mr. R. T. Elliott, with a com¬ 
mendatory preface by Prof. Nettleship (Sonnen- 
sohein). The original, which has already passed 
through two editions, was reviewed by Prof. 
Sayce in the Academy of July 21, 1888. We 
must be satisfied now to remark that the trans¬ 
lator has done well in substituting English for 
French examples in the explanations of phonetic 
phenomena and in the comparisons of cognate 
words. Neglect of this principle seriously im- 

f airs the practical utility of the translation of 
'aul’s Principles of the History of Language. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Oambbidob Philological Sociktt .—(Annual General 
Heeling, Thursday, January SO.) 

Thb Master of Christ’s, president, in the chair 
The following new officers were elected for 
the current year: president, Dr. Sandys; vice- 
president. the Master of Christ’s; member of 
council, Prof. Jebb. The Master of Christ’s read 
a paper in which he called attention to a modifica¬ 
tion in the latest editions of Paul's Prineipien, 
pp. 58-60, and Brugmann’s Greek Grammar, p. 11 
(In Muller’s Handbueh, Sco.), of the doctrine of 
the invariability of phonetio sequence. Paul dis¬ 
tinguishes from the examples of regular substitu¬ 
tion ol one sound for another others not regular 
which he describes as interchange in certain 
definite cases. These are (1) metathesis, eg. 
“ wasp’’»A.S. weeps, tyc - <r<pe, where the sounds 
are consecutive, or O.H.G. taeih (now eeeig)** 
aeetum, where they are not consecutive, (2) assimi¬ 
lation of two sounds not consecutive, as qu'mque 
for Idg. penqe, (3) dissimilation, as pelegrinue for 
peregrinue ; or Spbtpaicros tot *SpvQpaicros, where r 
is lost, or eemeetri* for semimestrie, where a syllable 
nearly the same as the following syllable falls out. 
In like manner Bmgmsnn distinguishes gradual 
and progressive substitutions ol sound from meta¬ 
theses which take place by sudden transition. The 
writer of the paper gave reasons for inferring that 
Burgmann, though only specifies metatheses, 
yet may be supposed to include the other changes 
given by Paul, as cases where strict uniformity 
was not to be expected ; and he painted out that 
Brugmann gave a reason for this variability 
(whioh Paul had not), viz., that the changes were 
sudden. It was then suggested that if regularity 
was not to be expected in assimilation of non- 
oonsecutive sounds, on the ground that such 
assimilation was sudden, there might be no reason 
to expect it when the sounds were consecutive, 
because it might be plausibly maintained that 
such assimilations were also sudden. It is notorious 
that in Latin numerous variations from the 
ordinary law are found in these assimilations: e g 
we find quondam for *quomdam with change of m 
to n, but quamde with none ; eena tot etena, but 
uema for *uema ; collie for *<x>ieu, but uolnue, where 
In remains; porrum lot *porntm, but dorsum ; and 
many like ones. Even it we allow that some 
such variations have been plausibly explained, yet 
many remain for which no explanation has ever 
been offered. The writer suggested that thorough¬ 
going adherents of the dogma of unvarying 
phonetio sequence might find comfort in this 
explanation of variations which in fact are found, 
viz , that when change was sudden, regularity was 
not to be expected. But he pointed out there was 
a preliminary point to be settled. The moat dis¬ 
tinguished phoneticians are not agreed whether 
there is such a thing as “sudden” change. 
Slavers ( Grunizilge, , p. 226, ed. a ) holds that there 
is, and gives as an instanoe labialism in Greek, 
Umbrian, and Oscan. Sweet, on the other hand, 
seems at least (H.B 8 .* § 42) to deny it. With 
the view of testing this point, and so furnishing 
a basis for the view described above, the writer 
gave a full list of the different kinds of sound- 
change and classified them tentatively as sudden or 
gradual.—A long discussion followed. 

Elizabethan Society— ( Wednesday, February 6) 
A. H. Bullbn, Esq , in the chair.—Mr. Edmund 
Goese read a paper on “ The Masques of Ben 
Jonson.” In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse said: It is characteristic of the 
anomalous character of the development of Eng¬ 
lish imaginative work that, although masques are 
of exotic origin, and although they are eminently 
foieignto the instinctive tone of our society, they 
exist nowhere but in the literature of this country. 
The entertainments of Ferrara and Venioe, of 
Paris and Madrid, have pasted away and left no 
sign, although, donbtlesr, they often exceeded in 
splendour the best that London could produce; 
but it was in England only that the poet stepped 
in and gave immortality to a pageant which, with¬ 
out his aid, could last no longer than a gorgeous 
sunset. Nay more, it was during two generations 
only that the English maequo itself existed as a 
form of poetical literature. From the year 1512, 
when Henry VIII., at the feast of Epiphany, 
danced with eleven others in disguise “after the 
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manner of Italy,” onwards till 1603, when Ben 
Jonson, dissatisfied with the bald form of “ enter¬ 
tainments,” broke out into his first pure masque, 
“The Satyr,” these forms of courtly show were 
incessantly revived in the progresses of our 
monarchs. Sidney prepared a “Lady of the 
May” and Gascoigne a “ Princely Pleasures” in 
1575 ; but these were scarcely articulate, and had 
not much more literature in them than that “ De¬ 
vice of the Indian Prince ” which has been attri¬ 
buted to Baoon. The masques which are in any 
sense poems are only about fifty in all, but they 
formed the lighter labours of a very goodly com¬ 
pany. The masquers are few in number; but Ben 
Jonson stands up, burly and mountainous, in the 
midst of them, with Shakapere holding his right 
hand and Milton his left. A masque was origin¬ 
ally an Interlude. Between the acts of a solemn 
Florentine comedy tho stage would be crowded 
by mummers in beautiful and fantastic dresses, 
engaged in some allegorical or classical dumb- 
show. Sometimes, no doubt, the lords would be 
seated on chairs at the sides of the stage during 
the serious part of the performance, and would 
join, being ready habited, in frolic dances when¬ 
ever the curtain fell. By-and-by these font inter¬ 
ludes would be combined with one thread of 
fancy; and, later still, they would, no doubt for 
convenience sake, be played together as a single 
performance. Architecture supplied the scene 
with all its mechanical contrivances and florid 
landscape; choregraphy decided what peculiar 
dances should be introduced and conducted; 
music brought an orchestra together; while paint¬ 
ing designed the costumes and grouped the actors 
in masses of exuberant colour. For nearly a 
century this was enough, and the masque was no 
more than a very elaborate ballet. But in the 
midst of the first Jacobean efflorescence, when 
every bush was ringing with melody, no one could 
be satisfied with dumb show. Like the performers 
in Beethoven's Choral Symphony, there came a 
moment when the excitement of the masquers 
could not be kept silent any longer; and the 
masques of Campion, Daniel, Fletcher, Chapman, 
Beaumont, Jonson broke simultaneously into 
poetry. It may be said at the same time that it 
was Shakspere who, in his “Representation of 
Hymen,” in the “ As You Like It” of 1599, first 
conquered a place in literature for the pure 
masque. These circumstances being taken into 
consideration and the genius of the composers of 
these courtly pageants being reooguised, it is at first 
sight surprising that the positive value of these 
masques is not greater than it is. The great fault 
of all those specimens which we possess, with the 
exception of “ Oomus,” is their inherent slightness, 
their tenuity of interest. We may turn from 
Shakspere's little “ Representation of Hymen” 
in "As You Like It” to Ben Jonson’s elaborate 
study in the folklore of witchcraft which forms the 
nucleus of “ The Masque of Qaeens,” from 
Campion’s earliest masque to Shirley’s latest, 
without finding one which, however splendid, 
is not essentially trivial. The form permitted no 
dramatic development, and less individual action 
than modern opera. Passion of every kind was 
excluded There could be no movement of 
character. Ingenious scenery, splendid dresses, 
were combined to display the faces, figures, ana 
physical accomplishments of brautiful young 
aristocrats of both sexes. It is natural for us to 
wonder how poetry entered at all into these per- 
formanees, not why in so doing it relinquished so 
much of its essential vitality. What was left to 
a masque-poet to do was to exercise his art as a 
forger of lyrical conceits, to unravel the threads of 
a moral or loyal allegory, or to reel off quaint 
lengths of compliment in heroic couplets. Among 
those who acquitted themselves of these strictly 
curtailed responsibilities, Ben Jonson stands easily 
pre-eminent. Where Campion—who is next in 
order of copiousness—has left us four, of Jonson 
there are preserved at least thirty, or considerably 
more than half of the whole existing number of 
masques. The confinement of the form, its inherent 
stillness and insipidity, did not alarm the fighting 
elephant of Elizabethan song It added but 
another to the magnificent trappings which he was 
proud to carry. Ben Jonson was prepared to 
adopt, and to stick to, what Shakspere would 
only handle in a moment of caprice and Webster 
i would only touch and reject. The consequence 
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wu that he gave the tone to this older of enter¬ 
tainment, and that hiapieces form the canon of 
the English masque. Those who examine closely 
will see that, in point of fact, he invented little. 
Daniel’s “ Vision of the Twelve Goddesses,” and 
Oampion’e “Masque of the Lord Hayes,’’ are 
more like what afterwards came to be the Jon- 
sonlan model than any masque which Ben Jonson 
had produced at that early date; but there is no 
question that, with practice, Jonson learned to be 
much more adroit and amusing than any of his 
rivals, and in his hands, between 1609 and 1615. 
the masque rose to its height as a branch of 
dramatic poetry. The general outline of the 
typical masque may be given without prejudice to 
the interior structure, the details of which differed 
in every case, as the ingenuity of poet and archi¬ 
tect dictated. The scene would be the end of some 
great hall, at Court or in the Inns of Law, for 
example. The audience, being limited and 
private, would be oontent with but half the space, 
the rest being fitted up as a deep stage, with every 
species of mechanical contrivance. A trumpet 
was blown, the curtains fell aside and discovered 
an altar, round which a throng of priests and 
pages were dancing; or a mountain top, with the 
moon rising behind it; or Night, in a star-be¬ 
spangled chariot, hovering from a cloud. 
whatever the scene, it encouraged the 
immediate appearance of some figure or figures 
elaborately dressed, often as fantastically ex¬ 
ceeding the ordinary habit of the day as the 
knights and ladies so quaintly painted by Zuc- 
chero surpassed in rplendour ourselves in our sub- 
fnac raiment. To the audience the appearance 
of these gorgeous personages would Ira fraught 
with personal excitement. Xb&t is the Uueen her¬ 
self, it would be whispered, dancing down the 
stage hand in band with tho Countess of Bedford, 
each in a costume of azure and silver, their hands 
and faces blackened, and adorned with savage 
ornaments of jewels and feathers wound with 
ropes of pearl. That in green, with a zone of 
gold about her, crowned with myrtle — that, 
surely, is the Countess of Arundel? Thus in a 
subdued excitement of conjecture, the marque 
would open, till, after the first dance, come un¬ 
known personage, probably a professional actor 
or reciter, would come forward and begin to in¬ 
tone some of Ben Jonson’s solid verse, or link one 
division to another with a strain of verbal 
music. For us, these slight pieces live in the 
poetry they contain, or in the poet's robust prose 
descriptions, notes, reflections, and prefaces. For 
the audience, it is hard to believe that they did not 
mainly subsist in their magnificence, in the beauty 
and quality ot the chief marquers, in rumours of 
the vast sums spent on the dresses, the machinery, 
the music, and the painting. The poetical record 
of these effulgent spectacles forms a little back¬ 
water in the stream of Jacobean poetry. While 
the main body of our literature was progressing so 
rapidly, and changing character irreparably every 
five or six years, the masques continued to wheel 
round and round for three or four decades, with 
no other change than that the lines they drew on 
the pool they haunted grew slowly fainter and 
fainter. From the death of Elizabeth to the out¬ 
break of the Civil War the masque continued to 
hold its clearly-defined place in literature—too 
aristocratic to be effected by changes in popular 
taste, preserved amid the ruin of far more solid 
constructions by its very lightness and evanescenoe. 
Mr. Goeae then proceeded to analyse some of the 
leading examples of the masque, and in particular 
the “ Oberon” of Ben Jonson —A brief discussion 
ensued, which was opened by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
and continued by Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Frederick 
gen, Mr. Bertram Dyer, and Miss Grace 


Rogers, 

Latham. 


Shbllit Socistt (Wednesday, February 12 ) 
Ms. W. F. Bbtbll, read a paper on “ * Prome¬ 
theus Unbound ’: the Realisation ot its Ideals.’’ 
All great and permanent work, said the lecturer, 
must be vitalised by human interest; and of such 
interest “ Prometheus Unbound ” is full, in spite 
of its greatness of scope and indistinctness of 
outline. Prometheus, as drawn by Shelley, 
represents the type of character by which the 
reformation of the world may be brought about; 
and in depicting this reformation the poet 


deliberately chose the realm of idealism, since “ in 
emotions,” as Herbert Spencer says, “lie the 
springs of human conduct.” The triumph of 
Prometheus over Jupiter is effected by no force or 
violenoe, but by an inner change of spirit—the 
mind of man, of which Prometheus is representa¬ 
tive, having gradually learnt the great lesson that 
the secret of true freedom is Love. It is by 
“gentleness, virtue, wisdom, and endurance” 
that the suffering Titan is enabled to withstand 
the overwhelming domination of Jupiter, typical 
of the all-prolific evil which finds lodgment in 
man's heart—this development of soul and 
character bringing about the ultimate redemption 
of mankind.—A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, Dr. Fumivall, Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, Mr. H. S. Salt, and others took part. 


FINE ART. 

TWO ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 

Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury. By George 0. Williamson. Vol. I. 
(Elliot Stock.) In form, this is a new edition 
of the well-known book by William Boyne 
under the same title (1858); but Hie additions 
and corrections are bo numerous, and they 
have been so thoroughly incorporated into the 
original, as to constitute it a new work. The 
editor is to be congratulated not only upon his 
opportunities, but still more upon the excel¬ 
lent use he has made of them. Starting with 
the collections and MS. notes obtained from 
Mr. Boyne, he recognised at once that he 
could only bring his task to a successful end by 
enlisting local co-operation. As contrasted 
with coins, tokens are peculiarly the subject of 
local interest. They were never intended to 
circulate far from their native place; and there 
for the most part, they have remained to the 
present day, in county museums or in private 
cabinets. Above all, it is only by means of 
local knowledge that their real meaning and 
history can be ascertained. Mr. Williamson, 
therefore, deserves the gratitude not only of 
professed numismatists, but of all those in¬ 
terested in the study of the minor materials 
of English history, for the modesty with which 
he has subordinated himself to his county 
Bub-editors. The plan of the work and the 
general responsibility are his own; but he 
would be the first to acknowledge how deeply 
he is indebted to his collaborateurs for the 
accurate local information which marks the 
great difference between his book and that of 
Boyne. For three or four oounties included in 
this volume, Mr. Williamson has been unable to 
obtain such local help; and here his pages 
assume, perforce, the form of a dry catalogue. 
In one instance the sub-editor has over¬ 
burdened the text with annotations which 
would be more appropriate to a local history ; 
and another sub-editor has been unable to 
refrain from the introduction of unseasonable 
witticisms. But all the rest is so excellent 
that we are perhaps doing an injustice to those 
unnamed when we specially mention for praise 
the work of Major Lowsley, for Berks; of Mr. 
H. S. Gill, for Devon; of Mr. J. 8. Udal, for 
Dorset; and of Mr. G. E. Hodgkin, for 
London. The present volume consists of more 
than 800 pages, with twelve plates, and several 
woodcuts in the text for Herts. A second 
volume will conclude the oounties of England, 
together with Wales and Ireland; and will also 
contain no less than ten classified indexes, so as 
to make it “ indispensable ” to the collector. 

New Studies in Old Subjects. By J. A. 
Sparvel-Bayly. (Elliot Stock.) Ibis is a 
well-printed and readable volume of anti¬ 
quarian misoellanies. The element of novelty 
is not its conspicuous feature, nor have we 
observed that any new discoveries have been 
made by the author in those by-wavs of 
historical research through which he leads his 


readers. But Mr. Baylyhas collected from 
various sources a good deal of interesting 
matter; and the papers upon “ Early Church 
Dedications," “ Pews of the Past,’’ and “The 
Brewer and his Beer,” are particularly note¬ 
worthy. The distinction between ale and 
beer is altogether forgotten nowadays. 
Formerly ale implied a sweet fermented drink 
made from malt without hops or other bitter 
herbs. “ A pot of ale,” says an old author, 
“consists of four parts : first the ale, then the 
toast, then the ginger, then the nutmeg.” 
Beer, on the other hand, was always supposed 
to contain hops, which oertainly formed an in¬ 
gredient in its composition before the days of 
Henry VIII. The old distich— 

“ Hops, Reformation, Carp, and Beer 
Game into England all in one year ” 

—must not be accepted as trustworthy evidence 
in the face of contemporary reoords. Mr. 
Bayly quotes from the presentments made at 
the Hundred Court of Hythe in 1446 a charge 
brought against certain women in the parish 
for brewing “ cerevisia et bere” ; and he gives 
reasons for assigning to the former word, when 
it stands alone, the meaning of ale. The hop 
is not improbably indigenous to the south of 
England. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 

Fob many years past the most characteristic 
“note” of the exhibitions of the Glasgow 
Institute has been their variety, their broad 
and eclectic comprehensiveness. Its directors 
have weloomed work by representatives of the 
most diverse artistic schools, have given interest 
to their displays by including many notable 
pictures from London, have admitted—and, 
indeed, sedulously sought for—works of merit 
by foreign painters, and have every year 
brought before the public a few productions 
by great deceased artists. By this compre¬ 
hensiveness, which has been more distinctly 
characteristic of its exhibitions than of any 
other Soottish artistic displays, and by the 
opportunities for comparison which this com- 
f heosiveness has rendered possible, the 
Institute has very definitely served the cause of 
culture in the North, and afforded a boon to 
suoh art-lovers—and these are not few—who 
are unable to make frequent visits to London. 

The variety and comprehensiveness to which 
we have referred has never, we think, been 
more clearly visible than in that twenty- 
sixth exhibition of the Institute which is now 
open. The loan examples inolnde a good 
version of Reynolds’s portrait of himself—the 
bust pioture in a red gown, and holding a roll 
of papers in the hand, which was engraved iu 
mezzotint by Townley in 1777, and in stipple 
by J. K. Sherwin, seven years later; a vigorous 
head of “ Grecian ” Williams, by Raeburn; and 
a large Constable, of rather moderate quality, 
all lent by Sir Charles Tennant; a spirited little 
circular “ Rialto,” by James Holland, especially 
vigorous in the markings that define the details 
of its architecture; and examples of Wilkie, 
G. Paul Chalmers, Bough, Diaz, and Monti- 
cellL 


Among the more important of the works that 
come from London are Mr. H. S. Tuke's 
Chantrey Bequest pioture, “ AU Hands to the 
Pumps,” a subject that is spirited in con¬ 
ception, but rather thin and poor in colour¬ 
ing ; Sir J. D. Linton’s “ Surrender,” painted 
in 1883, a work showing some dramatic 
interest, but sadly wanting in true painter’s 
power—in vigour of touch, in instinct for 
colour, in perception that the shadowed side 
of any coloured object is something more, and 
quite other, than a merely darkened tone of the 
same pigment whioh it shows in light; and two 
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interesting examples of Mr. 0. F. Watts—the 
smaller version of his 11 Orpheus and Enrydice,” 
and his noble seated portrait of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, so graceful and dignified in pose, 
arrangement of line, and general composition, 
so noble in its treatment of the crimsons and 
scarlets of the robe in which the President 
is swathed, thcngh the aotual flesh-tints of 
the sitter have been, perhaps, too obviously 
subordinated and adapted to meet the require¬ 
ments of the colour scheme, we have some¬ 
what less suggestion than might be desired 
of the forms of the upper limbs beneath the 
drapery. 

Among the works by Edinburgh painters 
may be named Mr. George Beid’s accomplished 
and forcible portrait of Mr. James Beid (tbe 
vioe-president of the Glasgow Institute) and 
Mr. M'Taggart’s freely-handled " Maohri- 
hanish Bay.” The Glasgow painters are 
well-represented—Mr. J. Lavery, by his 
refined classical subject, 11 Ariadne ”; Mr. 
James Guthrie, by his large equestrian portrait 
of “George Smith, Esq.,” in which an open- 
air effect and the resultant rflation between 
figure and landscape background have been 
attained in a singularly unlaboured, but 
successful, fashion; Mr. E. A. Walton, by his 
firmly-touched portrait of a seated girl—a 
most accomplished study in various tones of 
grey and ruddy browns, and fascinating in the 
restful expression of the face, which is repeated 
most skilfully and sympathetically by the 
action of the hands; and Mr. Joseph Hender¬ 
son, by “A Summer Breeze,” one of the best 
sea-pieces with coast that we have seen from 
his brush; while Mr. James Paterson, in his 
“ Glencairn,” shows a delightfully visionary 
scene of early evening after rain, with the grey 
clouds scattering and their fragments growing 
dun-coloured and then passing into gold, as 
they dispart to disclose a sky-space of softly- 
tinted olarity. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting— 
certainly the most harmonious—section of the 
exhibition is that gallery (No. IV.) in which 
has been collected examples of tbe work of the 
“ London Impressionists," along with contri¬ 
butions by certain Scottish painters, mainly 
painters of the West, whose aims are fresh 
enough—may we say eccentric enough P —to 
bear comparison with these. In this room we 
find a duly important position assigned to the 
“ Nymph ” of Mr. Wilbarn Stott, of Oldham— 
a work visible not very long ago in the 
Suffolk-atreet Art Gallery, and certainly the best 
of the olassically-titled pictures by tbe artist with 
which we are acquainted; one which, in the 
skilfully decorative introduction of the excel¬ 
lently painted crimson roses and hollyhocks, 
makes one think of Botticelli, and which has 
the merit of using in as free, untraditiocal, and 
closely personal a fashion as did Botticelli 
himself the classical motifs which have been 
adopted as its basis. Of tbe simpler and more 
naturalistic side of Mr. Stott’s art his rendering 
of “ Breakers ” may be accepted as a sufficient 
example. By Mr. A. Boche we have a 
charmingly touched, pleasantly toned interior 
with figures, '‘Tete-i-Tete.’’ The “London 
Impressionists ” are represented by several 
works of moderate quality by Messrs. Bernhard 
and Walter Sickert, by several small subjects 
by Mr. Paul Maitland, Mr. Frank Bates, and 
Mr. Theodore Bousael, including the very 
silvery and harmoniously toned “Barge” of 
the last-named painter. Among the Glasgow 
artists working upon lines which have more than 
a remote similarity to the work of these painters 
may be named Mr. George Henry and Mr. 
E. A. Homel. The aims of these two have, 
at least, much in common; and what their 
main aim is may be easily enough seen—their 
main aim is colour, colour conceived in a 
manner distinctly personal and individual; for 


each of the two painters we have named 
possesses a colour-sense sufficiently strong and 
true to enable him to invent colour-harmonies 
or contrasts that are his own, and not merely 
adapted from others. Both of them seem 
to have been influenced—Mr. Henry very 
definitely in his “ Cinderella ”—by the art of 
Japan. The weak side of their art, the defeots 
which will chiefly prevent its appreciation by 
the great publio, is its want of realism, its 
remoteness from the “ pure crude facts ” of 
nature. The combinations of colour that 
appear to the right in Mr. Henry’s “ Autumn,” 
its superb flashings of vivid brick - reds 
through the stems of keenest blue and sharpest 
grey-white, have been imagined rather than 
seen; they are abstract colour rather than 
observed colour; they are combinations not 
beheld in this world of ours, but rather dis¬ 
covered—as Mrs. Browning says about another 
thing—“ somewhere out of it, 1 think,” dis¬ 
covered in that “ kingdom ” of the artist’s soul 
which is “ his very own.” Again, the sense for 
form seems yet singularly defective in both 
artists; much more in this direction might 
have been combined with their oolour- 
methods—though, of course, these methods 
are incompatible with any formal, detailed, or 
academically accurate insistence upon facts of 
form. We have devoted what may be, 
perhaps, thought more than a due propor¬ 
tion of our spaoe to the works of these two 
painters, because we consider that each 
of them shows — amid much that is imma¬ 
ture and not a little that is extravagant—a 
clearly personal and individual quality, which 
is rarer in contemporary art than it should be, 
and whioh, when found, is correspondingly 
delightful; and because we believe that if these 
two painters continue faithful to their artistic 
instincts, it will not be many years before they 
are producing work of true artistio excellence 
as well as individuality. There is much, indeed, 
to quarrel with in Mr. Hornel’s “ Winter Fuel"; 
but how exquisitely delicate is that face of the 
child to our extreme right, and what a lovely 
passage of colour is given by the combinations 
of pale green against grey introduced in its 
dress? In a less complex subject, “Study 
of a Girl’s Head,” tbe same painter has 
dropped for the moment all ecoentrioity what¬ 
ever, and produced quite one of the most 
artistic, delicate, and purely delightful things 
in the whole exhibition. 

The Water-Colour Boom contains one of 
Mr. Albert Moore’s graceful female heads— 
“ Margaret e ”—a thing perfect, like all that Mr. 
Moore produces, in its own severely restricted 
oolour scheme; two good Mauves, 11 The Header" 
and “ Cattle ”; Mr. J. M. Swan’s extremely vigor¬ 
ous rendering of a “Tiger,”; a rustic character- 
study, “ A Country Blacksmith,” by Mr. H. W. 
Kerr, admirable for the searching and thorough 
modelling of the worn and weather-stained 
face; and Mr. J. Thorbum Boss’s striking 
rendering of an “Evening Concert, Venice.” 

In the department of sculpture we find Mr. 
Bruce Joy’s dignified head of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, various spirited bronzes by Mr. 
A. Drury, and Mr. D. W. Stevenson’s “ Sir John 
Fowler,’’one of the most telling of the portrait- 
busts that this sculptor has produoed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTION IN CYPRUS. 

Larnaoa: Feb. 8,1890. 

I beg to correct an error in my letter pub¬ 
lished in the Academy of May 7, 1887, regard¬ 
ing a Phoenician inscription found at the time 
in a church near Dali, the ancient Idalion. 

Owing to the smallness of the letters on the 
stone, and to many of them being damaged 
and indistinct, I read the first proper name 


whioh occurs as Baalram ; it should be Baal- 
melek(the second). 

The mistake was pointed out to me by Prof. 
Sayce on his last visit to this island; and that 
my reading of the name was wrong is also con¬ 
firmed by new copies kindly sent me by Col. 
Warren, our Chief Secretary to Government. 
Moreover, in two Phoenician inscriptions, also 
from IdalioD, Melekiathoii’s father is simply 
named Baalram,* without the title of king, 
whereas our newly-found Baalmelek is men¬ 
tioned as King of Kition and of Idalion. Prof. 
Sayce has also deciphered the name of the 
month, which is Merapham. 

What then is to be done with regard to the 
Phoenician dynasty of Kition, whioh I con¬ 
sidered as being uninterrupted? The most 
plausible conjecture I can make is that 
Baalmelek II. died without male issue, and 
that Melekiathon succeeded him, probably as 
“ next-of-kin.” 

Substituting Baalmelek II. for Baalram, the 
revised list of reigns would be the following. I 
have adopted, as nearly as possible, the dates 
given by the Marquis de Vogue, which 
appeared to me the most oorrect to go upon. 

Baalmelek I. circa B.C. 450-420. 

Azbaal ,, ,, 420-400. 

Baalmelek II. ,, ,, 400-380. 

Melekiathon ,, ,, 380-350. 

Pumiathon „ ,, 350-300. 

D. P 1 ERIDE 8 . 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQY, 

We understand that The Chemistry of Paints 
and Paintings — a volume embodying the 
researches whioh Prof. A. H. Church, of the 
Boyal Academy, has been conducting during 
several years past—will be published by Messrs. 
Seeley in the course of next month. 

Messrs Chapman & Hall will publish 
immediately an English translation of the 
latest volumes of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s 
History of Ancient Art, dealing with Sardinia, 
Judaea, Syria, and Cappadocia, and thus in¬ 
cluding the so-oalled “ Hittite ” art. The two 
volumes will have nearly four hundred illustra- 
t rations. 

Mr. Charles Green has finished two 
drawings for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Boyal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
One of them—the smaller and less important of 
the two, albeit it is an excellent example of 
the quiet humour of the artist—presents to us 
the hero of the comic poem of William Cowper 
in a guise with which pictorial design has 
hardly thus far familiarised us John Gilpin is 
not, in the drawing of Mr. Green, concerned in 
any way with the adventures of the day on 
which he essayed to take holiday. He is, 
rather, “displaying himself in his parlour, to 
the admiration of his wifo and child, in the 
uniform of a volunteer offioer of the period." 
“ A Train-Band Captain eke was he,” we are 
told, in tbe immortal verse; and it is simply in 
this capacity that Mr. Charles Green has painted 
him. The second and larger drawing is not the 
least important of the Dickens series which 
Mr. Green is gradually building up. Indeed it 
is, as a study of quaint character, as memorable 
as any that have preceded it It represents Mr. 
Pickwick, rotund and benevolent, mounted 
upon a chair in whatever tavern-chamber was 
appropriated to the meetings of his Club, and 
now in act to address his fellow members. On 
his right appears the suave figure of Mr. Tracy 
Tapman—renowned, as history tells us, for the 
conquest of the fair. On his left is Mr. 
Snodgrass, to whom “poetic fame,” as Mr. 
Pickwick has just reminded him, is “ dear.” 

* Carpus hue. Ssmitiea-um, tome i., part 1 “*• 
Idalium, N. 88 and 90. 
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The Oh airman and Secretanr and Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle are not far off; and in a remote corner 
rite, discontented with the remarks of the 
orator, that citizen of Aldgate who will 
presently interrupt the proceedings by address¬ 
ing to Mr. Pickwick an observation whioh will 
necessitate another member of the Club 
“ rising to order,” and whioh will eventually be 
withdrawn. It may easily be imagined how 
thoroughly Mr. Green has entered into the 
humours of this soene, and with what loving 
care he has treated every detail of character 
and costume. 

, On Wednesday, and the three following 
days of next week, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
collection of engravings and drawings formed 
by the late G. W. Beid, Mr. hidney Colvin’s 
predecessor as keeper of the prints in the 
British Museum. Though not containing any 
of those exceptional rarities which amateurs 
fight for, the collection may be called fairly 
representative of every school of the old en¬ 
gravers, including Diirer, Beham, Aldegrever, 
Lucan van Leyden, Maro Antonio Baimondi, 
Bembrandt, Van Dyck, Hollar, Faithorne, 
& 0 . There are also a few interesting drawings 
in various mediums by Italian, Dutoh, French, 
and other masters. 

The twelfth annual exhibition of modern 
pictures in the Atkinson Art Gallery, at South- 
port, will be opened next week. This exhibition 
is managed by a committee of the corporation. 

Although it is well known that English 
mezzotints have for the last few years been 
increasing in value; and although, to boot, 
the work of George Morland has within the 
same time gained distinctly in reputation, it is, 
nevertheless, something of a surprise to find 
the mezzotints after this admirable master 
realising quite the prices which they achieved 
at Christie’s last week. At a sale consisting 
almost entirely, if not indeed absolutely, of 
the prints after George Morland, certain sums 
were paid which rival the prioes wont to be 
attained by all but the rarest of the mezzotints 
after Sir Joshua Beynolds. Morland, it may 
be remembered, was engraved by the very men 
whose labours on the copper have added very 
appreciably to Sir Joshua’s fame. With two of 
these men—William Ward and John Baphael 
Smith—Morland, was, indeed, connected by 
marriage; and at least one other great mezzo¬ 
tint engraver of the period—John Young—was 
engaged from time to time in the translation of 
Morland’® paintings. Last week “Industry 
and Idleness ” sold for twenty guineas; “ The 
Squire’s Door ” and “ The Farmer’s Door ’’ for 
twenty-two guineas; “ Mutual Confidence ” 
for £17; “Stable Amusements”—one of the 
finest of William Ward’s—for £20; “ The First 
of September ” (morning and evening) for £42 ; 
“Juvenile Navigators,”for£23; and manyothers 
for high prioes. We said “ high prices ” ; but, 
after all, when it is remembered that sums in 
excess of these are asked for some of the fashion¬ 
able etchings of the moment—not original 
work, but oopies from talked-about pictures— 
there is really nothing extravagant in the 
attitude of the buyer towards the chosen 
examples of an ancient and sterling art. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The first representation of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
three-act adaptation from the French has been 
appointed for this evening at the Garrick 
Theatre, where “The Tosca ”—in spite of ihe 
somewhat laboured enthusiasm with which its 
performance was received by a section of the 
press—has enjoyed by no means a long run. 
Mr. Hare himstlf has an important part in 
the new piece; and Miss Kate Borke returns 


to the same theatre in the part of the heroine. 
Miss Borke has, therefore, been obliged to 
abandon her performance in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” with Mr. Benson. 

At last a day has been finally determined on 
for the production of the revival of “ As You 
Like It ” at the St. James’s. Mrs. Langtry will 
open this playhouse on Monday next. Mr. 
Lewis Wingfield is responsible for the elaborate 
scenic effects, without which a play by a writer 
so dimodA as Shakspere could not reasonably 
hope to succeed. 

The Opera Comique has reopened its doors 
with a performance of “ Lea Cloches de 
Corneville,” of which a most notable feature 
will probably be found to be the resumption by 
Mr. Shiel Barry of the part in which, now 
many years ago, he made so legitimate a 
sensation. The performance cannot fail to offer 
the attraction of a union of exquisite musio 
with Bobsonian tragedy. 

Next Wednesday evening has been appointed 
for the annual semi-publio reading, at the 
Lcndou Institution, by that now well-esteemed 
Shakspere Beading Society, which enjoys 
the advantage of ihe coaching of Mr. William 
PoeL The play ohosen this year—whioh 
Mr. Poel has carefully rehearsed with the 
members—is “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 
The readers, we learn, will, on this occasion, 
be reinforced by the presenoe of Miss Alexis 
Leighton, who reads Beatrice, and of Mr. S. 
Johnson, who reads Dogberry—Mr. Johnson 
appearing by permission of Mr. Henry Irving, 
who is the president of the sooiety. 


MUSIC. 

BOOKS ON MUSIO. 

Music and Action; or. The Bleotive Affinity 
between Rhythm and Pitoh. By J. Donovan. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) By the aid of 
Herbartian principles of psychology our author 
thinks the mystery of music may be easily un¬ 
ravelled. Rhythmic sounds, he tells us, became 
natural accompaniments of bodily movements, 
of those whioh are felt as well as of those 
whioh are seen; and such movements were the 
sources of our feelings of expansion. He also 
bids us note that intense pleasure attaches to 
self-expansion. The importance thus assigned 
to rhythm makes Mr. Donovan very angry 
with Wagner for having, as he says, aimed at 
delivering music from the gross material 
slavery of rhythraio stimulation. The passage 
from Wagner referred to evidently needs to be 
studied with its context; for, in his Beethoven, 
the Baireuth master tells us clearly that “ with¬ 
out rhythm music would not be perceptible.” 
“ The pitoh element of music,” says Mr. 
Donovan, “ presents to the mind a set of 
related ideas, which actively engage attention.” 
And he farther asserts that “this attraction of 
attention, and not any pleasure-giving power 
in the tones themselves, constituted the first 
step in the evolution of musical delight.” So, 
if we read our author aright, rhythm is merely 
a sort of handle to set the human machine 
a-going, and intellect first concerns itself with 
pitoh. We are inclined to reverse Mr. Donovan’s 
order, and to say that tones, and relation of 
tones, stirred men’s feelings ; and that rhythm 
engaged their intellect. Mr. Bowbotham, in¬ 
deed, opens his History of Music with 
the intellectual mystery of rhythmic sound. 
Our author, however, does not appear to have 
quite made up his mind as to the effect of 
rhythm. He tells us (p. 20) that any interval 
by its slight attraction of attention would 
cause “ a deeper pleasure than rhythmic 
beats alone could give”; from this we 
Barely have a right to conclude that he ascribes 
a certain degree of pleasure to rhythmic beats. 


Yet (p. 101) he speaks about “ rhythmic beats, 
on the whole painful, even to the aemi-savage.” 
But how was the junotion between rhythm and 
pitch effected ? In one place, Mr. Donovan 
speaks of it as “accidental”; in another as 
“ planned in heaven.” This may not be very 
satisfactory; but as no one is likely to deny 
the fact of the junotion of these two elements, 
we may pass on to other matters. 

Mr. Donovan divides musio into three classes : 
(1) that which through mere rhythm and 
variety of sound-colourings is lulling and 
inane; (2) that whioh partially engages the 
activities of perception; and (3) that which 
fully engages those activities. And he declares 
that the greater the power of music to occupy 
attention by itself the higher and purer the 
self-expansion and the higher and purer the 
pleasure. We need not dwell for the moment 
on the first and seoond classes. The last fully 
brings out the author’s psychological analysis of 
musio. But what does he mean by “ the power 
of musio to occupy attention by itself ” ? Not 
the charm, or beauty; not the deep inward 
meaning which is felt, but whioh no one has 
hitherto been able to fathom. No; to our 
author it is the power of the symmetry and 
order of pitch relations. If the attention of 
the intellect be fully absorbed by “pitch” 
relationship (and Mr. Donovan even includes 
form in his meaniog of the term pitch), then 
the expansion is most pure; it is an ideal 
expansion. This our author describes as the 
highest musical delight. But if musio were 
nothing more than this, surely we should 
expect to find that that musio which, from an 
intellectual point of view, is the strongest is 
also the most pleasurable. Experience, how¬ 
ever, does not teach this. The fugues 
in Bach's Art of Fugue absorb the intel¬ 
lect, but, for the most part, leave the heart 
cold. On the other hand, many of Schubert’s 
compositions fail to satisfy the intellect, but, 
by their emotional—or we may, perhaps, say 
musical — power, they produce the highest 
delight. Schumann was right when he spoke 
of Schubert’s “heavenly lengths.” “The 
minds,” says Mr. Donovan, “thathave been 
impressed most with the intellectual elements 
of musio have striven most earnestly to explain 
the whole meaning and effect of musio.” He 
recalls Diderot, who, in his artiale—“Le 
Beau ”—sees in “ the perception of relations ” 
(a happier expression, by the way, than Mr. 
Donovan’s “ set of related ideas presented to 
the mind ”) the essence of musical delight; and 
Euler, who considered the delight in harmony 
to be mathematical. But the more he insists 
on the intellectual element the more do we feel 
that he is shirking the real difficulty. With all 
respect to the great writers and mathematicians 
who have endeavoured to explain musio, one 
turns with more satisfaction to this saying of 
Gluok’s: “ I consider musio not merely as an 
art to please the ear, but as one of the most 
powerful means of moving the heart and 
exciting feelings.” Or to this of Beethoven’s : 
“ Music is the link which oonneots the spiritual 
with the sensuous life. Music is a higher 
revelation than wisdom and philosophy.” 

Mr. Donovan has a good deal to say about 
the connexion between musio and nameable 
emotions. This is what he terms “ the draping 
of naked expansion.” When the activities of 
perception are only partially engaged, partially 
stripped expansion, he says, displays a fitful 
readiness to dart back to some or outer of the 
dresses that real life has made habitual to it. 
In other words, music associates itself with 
emotions. And, adds our author, this explains 
the easy suggestive power over the emotions 
possessed by the musical oomposer. But if 
the intellect is not sufficiently absorbed to per¬ 
mit ideal expansian, he does not call it the 
purest style of music. This psychologies 
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analysis again ignores the power of the music as I 
music. Mr. Donovan, indeed, asserts distinctly 
that the creative impulse which, has produoed 
the greatest wonders of harmonic combination 
is not musical. 

Our author has muoh to say about woman m 
relation to music. She does not, according to 
him, possess the powers of self-expansion to 
the same extent as man, and hence has done 
nothing really great in music. Considering 
that emotion has always been thought to play 
so large a part in music, it is oertainly curious 
that no woman has hitherto made a name for 
herself as a composer whioh would be worthy to 
be plaoed beside those of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. However, until woman has en¬ 
joyed equal advantages in the race of life with 
man, it is scaroely possible to know what she 
may be capable of aooomplishing in art. 

To set forth properly the character of the 
arguments, and the mode in which the author 
supports and develops them in this essay, 
would require one of almost equal length. We 
hope, however, to have said enough to induce 
musicians to read it; for, although we cannot 
acoept Mr. Donovan’s solution of the problem 
of the genesis and development of music, his 
earnest and thoughtful remarks deserve 
attention. 

J. 8. Shbdlook. 


RECENT CONOERTS. 

At the Crystal Palace, last Saturday, Miss 
Fanny Davies played a Pianoforte Concerto in 
D by Jacob Bosenham, a composer bom in 
1813, and now residing at Baden-Baden. 
Fifty-three years ago he visited London, and 
his Symphony in F minor was produoed at a 
Philharmonic oonoert in 1854. He is a prolific 
writer, and has achieved suocess in various 
departments of musical art — operas, sym¬ 
phonies, chamber-music, &c. His opera, “Le 
Ddmon de la Nuit,” brought out in Paris in 
1851, is spoken of as a great suoocss. 8ohu- 
mann reviewed several of his works in the 
Neue ZeiUchrift. The Conoerto played by Miss 
Davies is a pleasing work, and well laid out 
for the pianist. The writing is of the Mosobeles- 
Mendelssobn school. Schumann has spoilt us, 
and we can no longer listen to such pieces with 
enthusiasm; but we can praise the skill and 
unaffected character of the music, to which Miss 
Davies did full justioe. The programme in¬ 
cluded Mendelssohn’s “ iootch ,T Symphony—a 
work which Mr. Manns and his band always 
interpret in magnificent style. Mdlle. Amelia 
Sinico made her first appearance at the Palaoe, 
and sang “ Batti, batti.” She has a nioe voice, 
but was extremely nervous. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance at 
the Popular Concerts on Monday evening, and 
will remain mrctil the end of the season. Every 
year the same tale has to be told—viz-, that he 
was received with enthusiasm and that his 
playing was magnificent. The writer is weary 
of repeating the same expressions, and the 
reader, possibly, of finding them recorded. The 
continued success of the great artist is, however, 
a fact which deserves notice. The generation 
which first admired him has, for the most part, 
passed away, but not its feelings of respect and 
admiration. These have been handed down. 
And so long as Herr Joachim continues to 
visit us, ho will be a welcome guest; for last 
year, in a speech made by him, he declared his 
intention of withdrawing from public life when 
he felt he could no longer do justice to the 
great masters. The programme on Monday 
included Beethoven’s Basoumowski Quartet in 
C (op. 59, no. 3) and one in the same key by 
Haydn (op. 33). Miss A. Zimmermann played 
in her usual manner some Scarlatti solos, and a 
short Scherzo by Jadassohn as encore. Herr 
Joachim gave a masterly rendering of the Bach 
(ftimvwinA , and a Bach piece afterwards. Miss 


Liza Lehmann was the vocalist and pleased 
greatly. 

A new work, a Pianoforte Trio in G by Dr. 
0. H. H. Parry, was performed for the first time 
at Mr. Dannreuther’s Musical Evening at Orme 
Square on February 13. The opening Allegro 
is a vigorous movement. So far as workman¬ 
ship is concerned, there is much to praise in it; 
but the subjeot-matter is not of deep interest, 
and there is a lack of contrast. The Finale 
may be described in similar terms. The two 
middle movements—a Gapriccio and a Lament 
—are by far the most attractive. The Oapriooio 
is, indeed, the gem of the work. The pro¬ 
gramme included Schumann’s G minor Sonata, 
played by the concert giver; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in 0 for ’oello and pianoforte (op. 102, 
no. 1); and the same composer’s Pianoforte Trio 
in D (op. 70, no. 1). 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Pach- 
mann gave a Pianoforte Becital at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was one of considerable 
variety ana interest. It commenoed with 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two 
pianofortes, whioh was given with muoh refine¬ 
ment. Mrs. Paohmann played Schubert's 
so-called “ Fantasie ” Sonata in G. We reoently 
had occasion to notice her excellent rendering 
of this work at a Popular conoert. On the 
present oocasion she gave it with equal, if not 
neater, suocess. Mr. Paohmann interpreted 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sonata with skill, 
but not without affectation, especially in the 
first movement. A Fugue for four hands, by 
Beethoven, was given; but the composer, so 
far as we can gather, was not responsible for 
this ineffective transcription of the humorous 
movement written by him in 1817 for two 
violins, two violas, and ’oello. This piece was 
followed by another transcription—viz., Hen- 
selt’s “ Si oiseau j’dtais,” for two pianofortes. 
This fairy-like Etude is, however, far more 
attractive in its original form. The programme, 
whioh we cannot notioe in detail, contained 
other pieces by Chopin, Liszt, & 0 . There was 
a good attendance. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” is the 
work selected for performance this year at the 
Crystal Palaoe. The choruses will be sung by 
the London contingent of the Handel Festival 
choir, numbering nearly 3000 voices, a^ special 
choir of 500 boys being engaged to ring the 
chorales, “ Sleepers Awake,’’ and “ In one true 
God.” The date fixed for the performance is 
Saturday, June 21. Mr. Manns will conduct. 

A0HBNCIBS. 

London Agent*, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sou, 
186, Strand. 

Oopie* of the Aoadbmy can be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason 
& Son, 40, Sackyille-street; in Man- 
chesteb of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten day* 
after date of publication, in New Yobk, 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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THEATRES. 


VENUE THBATRE. 


Every Evutlng, at 8.15, FOOL’S MATE. 

At 8, DR. BILL. 

H wn . Frederiok T«ry. Nutcombe Gould, Ben lam fa Webstar, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier : Meedamee Robina, Carlotta Leclaroq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Grade Mar telle. La ora Graves, Edith Ken* 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


c 


BITERION THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. Ciitui WmuiL 

Every Evening, at 8 SO, OUR BOYS. 

Messrs. David James, Leonard Boyne. Arthur Biwood, E. W. Gardiner ; 
Mredames Olga Brandon, B. Bruntoo, F. Frances, B. Vlning, E. Terrlas. 
Preceded, at 7.50, by 8WEBTHEART, GOOp BYE. 


QAIETY_T H E A T R E. 

Every evening, at 8, 

RUT BLA8 AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Masers. Fred Leslie. Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Meedames Ellen 
Farrea, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Varner, Blanche Mssaey, and 
Letty Lind. 


G arrick theatre. 

Laaeee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HiU. 

Every Evening, at 8, LA TOSCA, 

Messrs. L. Waller, H. Waring, 8. Brough, G. Farquhar, L. D'Orsar, C. 
Dodewortb, C. Hudson, F. H. Knight, F. Powell, R. Power, 8. Pringle, R. 
Hording, and J. Forbes Robertson ; Mcsdames Bernard*Beers, R. Leelercq, 
and B. Hatton. 


G lobe theatre. 

Sole L easee and Manager. Mr. F. B. Benbov. 

Every Evening, at 8, Thursday* and Fridays exoepled, Shakespeare’s 
Fairy Comedy, with tbe Mendelssohn Incklsotal Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday, at WO. No fete. Next Thursday and Friday Evening, at 8, 
LAST TWO PERFORMANCES of THE TAMING OF THE 8HR&W.— 
GLOBE THEATRE. 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bbikbohm-Trsk. 

Every evening, at 8 JO, A MAN'S SHADOW. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandes, Kwnbla, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Har¬ 
greaves, Tapping, Gurney, and Harwood { Metdamee Tree, Minnie Terry, 
Kennys, and Julia Nellaon. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by GOOD FOR NOTHING, 

MtaeNorreye. 


L yric theatre. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Hurt J. mu a. 

This evening, at 8.20. THE RED HUSSAR. 

At 7.40, WARRANTED BURGLAR-PROOF. 

Messrs. Ben Davies, A. Marsh, Christian, J. La Hay, Wood, and Arthur 
Williams i Meedamee Marie Tempest, B. Irving, Holland, H. Coveney, and 
Florence Dysari. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

J. Sole Linn and Manager, Mr. HORACE Bloats. 

Every Evening, at 8J5. MARJORIE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Aahley, Wood, James, Shalo, 
Hendon, and H. Monkbonse ; Meedamee Phyllis Broughton, Amadl, and 
Camille D’Aivilla. 

Frvceded, at 7 JO, by JOHN SMITH. 


gAVOY T_H E A T R E- 

Every Evening, at 8 JO, 

THE GONDOLIERS; or, Tbe King of Bar atari a. 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny. Wallace Browulow, 
Metcalf, Rose, De Pledge, Wilbraham, Gilbert, and Conrtioe Pounds ; 
Mcsdames Geraldine, Ulmar, Botina Brandrum, Deeima Moore, Bernard, 
Lawrenee, and Cole. 


CHAFTESBUEY THEATRE. 

k) Meesrs. E. 8. Willard and JOHN LART, Lessees and Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE MIDDLEMAN. 

Messrs. Willard, Mackintosh, B. W. Garden, H. Cana, H. V. Esmond, 
Ivan Watson, C. Crofton, W. B. Blatehley, R. Keith; Meedamee M. 
MQllett, A. Unghee, B. H. Brooke, A. Verity, 8U Ange, E. Moore, Ac. 


g T R A N D THEATRE. 

Every Evoting, at 8.40, the ftmnleet farcical comedy In London, 

OUR FLAT. 

Meaera. Edouln, Fawcett, Graham, Hawtrey, Eversfleld, Nalnhy, and 
Bhna; Masdsmes M. Whltty, Go wan), Esmond, Vtcat, Sedgwick, Qrsrrs. 
Preoeded. at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

Messrs. Graham, Eversfleld, Nalnby ; Miss Esmond. 


iJOOLE’S 


THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 

Preoeded, atSJS, by 1BALDA. 

Meeeie. Chat. Gleaney, Yorks Stephens. Compton Coutts, J. Aylmer, A. 
Rousby, F. M. Capel, Fred Kaye, Bassett Roe, M, Brodla, and R. Stockton ; 
Meedamte Sophie Larkin, Helen Forsyth, Vane Fealherston, Marie Ullng- 
on. and Cicely Richards. 



Every Evening, at 8, CLARISSA. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Thslberg, Maude, Yorke, Blythe, Harbury, 
Grove, GUlmore, end Fred Thorne; Meedamee W. Emery, M. Collette, 
C. Owen, Bryer, Wemyss, Hanbury, B. Banister, Ac. 


J^IAGABA _IN LONDON. 

Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effecla by PhUlp- 
poteaux. Pleasant lounge, muaie, American sweetmeat • tore. Refresh¬ 
ments by Begulnot. Klectrlo light. Building oooled throughout. 
Admission Is. 10 to lO^York-street, WeeLmimUr (St JamoaVpark 
btaUeo). Second year. Nearly one million visitors. 
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SEE LEY & CO.’S LIST. 

SECOND EDITION. 

FANNY BURNEY and her FRIENDS. Select Passages 

firm her Diary and other Writings. Edited by L. B. SEELEY, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ Horace Walpole and bis World.” 
With Nine Copperplates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, and West. 
Cloth. 7s. 8d. 

“ A bandy took (and as handsome as it is hand;) which should make Dr. Johnson’s 
' Little Burney ’ as popular with the desultory reader as she has been with literary 
persons ever since Macaulay wrote his essay.”—Si. Jamtt’i Qarette. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD. Select Passages 

from bis Letters. With Eight Copper-plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Blr Thomas Lawrence. Prioe 6s., cloth. 

"A compact representative selection, with just enough connecting text to make it 
read oonsecutively, with a pleasantly written introduction.”— A thenaeum. 

THIRD THOUSAND. 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: a Tale of the Times of 

George Herbert By EMMA MARSHALL- With Illustrations, cloth. 6s. 
“One or the best which have ever oome from Mrs. Marshall’s pen .”—Athenaeum 
” This charming little tale."-Daily Newt. 

“ A delightful volume.'’—Guardian. 

OXFORD: Brief, Historical, and Descriptive Notes. By 

ANDREW LANG. New A Cheaper Edition, with many Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
“ Told in Mr. Lang’s best manner ."—Literary Churchman. 

CAMBRIDGE: Brief, Historical, and Descriptive Notes 

By J. W. CLARK. New and Cheaper Edition, with many Illustrations, 
cloth, Bs. 

“ A thoroughly aitistlo work of topographical description and Illustration.” 

Jltuetrated London Newt. 

NEW EDITION. 

EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis 

STEVENSON. With Illustrations, prioe 3s. 6d., cloth; or 6s., Roxburgh. 
"DaiLtily and deliciously illustrated and charmingly written; a volume which 
may be described without exaggeration as a literary gem of the first water.” 

St. Jamtt’i Gcette. 

THE HAMMER: a Story of the Maccabees. By Rev. A. J. 

CHURCH and RICHMOND SEELEY. With Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 

" A vivid and picturesque romanoe.”—Daily Newt. 

*’ A vivid picture of Jewish life and character.”- Guardian. 

“ Full of graphic sketohes of those critical days.” -Jewith Standard. 

By thb Rsv. A. J. CHURCH. 

ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 6s. 

STORIES from HOMER. 6s. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 6s. 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 6s. 

8TORIE8 of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 6s. 

THE STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 6s. 

WITH the KING at OXFORD. 6s. 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 6s. 

STORIES from LIVY. 6s. 

THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s. 6d. 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 8s. «d. 

HEROES and KINGS. Is. 6d. 

THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Rosoe. 6s. 

THE COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 6s. 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 8s. 6d. 

THIRD THOUSAND. 

THE OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scientific Account of the 

Atmosphere. By A. GIBERNE. With a Preface by Prof. PRITCHARD 
With 16 Illustrations. Price 6j., cloth. 

“ Mies Glbeme has a singularly happy faculty of exhibiting scientific truths in a 
lucid and popular form.’’—Guardian. 

“ It ir oifBcult to overestimate the stimulating effect upon youog minds of a book 
like this .’’—Saturday Beview. 

By thb Sakx Author. 

SUN. MOON, and STARS. Sixteenth Thousand, 6s. 

AMONG the STARS Fourth Thousand, 6s. 

The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Fifth Thousand, Cs. 

FATHER ALDUR. 6s. 


"A triumph of maonifirent illuttration and nuuterly editing:’— Truss. 

” Tht art magazine which but provide! for the ntedt of the really cultivated ituient of 
art."- Standard. 

•’ That alvayt welcome periodical." —Daily News. 

“ Define the year welt. Changes which an rea ly improvemente have been introduced in 
the number for January."LxibS MXBCUBY. 

THE PORTFOLIO : an Artistic Periodical. 


KEGAH PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 

1 vols., crown 8vo, Pa. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 

Oxford Unive^ E ’TbirdEdirm T Pr0, °"° r 
Ivote, post 8vo, 86s. 

AN ARABIC ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On a 

New and Unique System. Comprising about >80.000 Arable Words, with an 
*<> the same. By H. A. SALMONS, Arabio Lecturer at Ur iver- 
Queen *“° ndon ' Dedicated, by Special Permisaion, to her Hajeety the 

Demy 8vo, 16s.; half-morocco, K)s 

THE HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. From 

the Records Volume I. By G. B. BARTON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
»t-Law. This Volume oontains the History of New South Wales from 1788 to 
1789. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. (Issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of New South Wales.) 

Demy 8vo, S8s. 

SOCIAL HISTORY of the RACES of MANKIND. 

Third Division. CHIAPO and Guzano Mabanojtians. By A. FEATHERMAN. 
Poet 8vo, Sis. 

MYTHICAL and LEGENDARY ACCOUNTS of the 

J. MOTR.O.I.E?Ub.L, i LLD!riKS. int0 “k*” 0810Ve<UC ** By 
’.* This work is a reprint of the first volume of “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” and is 
included in TrQbner's Oriental Series. 

Large post 8vo, with map, 16s. 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in the 

SEVENTEEN TH CENTURY. By J. ANDERSON, M.D., LL D., F.R 8. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE INDIAN RELIGIONS; or, Results of the 

Mysterious Buddhism. Concerning that also which is to be understood in the 
Divinity of Fire. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Author of the "Rosioruciaua, 
their Rites and Mysteries,” *o. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 

A BUDDHIST CATECHISM; or, Outline of the 

Doctrine of the Buddha Gotama, in the Form of Question and Answer. Com¬ 
piled from tbe Sacred Writings of the Southern Buddhists for the use of 
Europeans. With Explanatory Notes. By SUBHADRA BHIKdHU. 

Demy 8vo, lit. 

LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Founder of the Birk- 

beck Sehools. With some Aooount of his Writings and of his Labours for the 
Improvement and Extension of Education. By E. KELL BLYTH. With 
Portrait. 

"Thecareer of an ardent educational reformer, whose labours in the cau>e of 
popular education date from the very commencement of the movement.”— 

Saturday Review. 

DEDICATED TO THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 

THE ETHICAL TEACHING of FROEBEL, aa 

gathered from his Works. Two Essays:-I. By MARY J. LY80HINSKA. - 
U. By THBRESE G. MONTE FIORE. Small crown 8vo, 9s. Sd. 

Demy 8vo, with 11 Plates, 6s. 

IN TENNYSON LAND. Being a Brief Account of 

the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate, and an Attempt to 
Identify the Scenes and Trace the Influences of Lincolnshire in his Works. By 
JOHN CUMING WALTERS. 

%• Of this Work iso copies have the Illustrations printed on Japanese Vellum. 
Prioe on application to tbe Booksellers. 

Crown 8vo, 8s, bound in buckram. 

RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical Sketch of 

the Life of Prince Rupert, Prinoe Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, 
* 0 . By Lord RONALD GOWER. With 8 Portraits. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 

Published Monthly, Is. 6d.—CONTESTS FOB MARCH. 

THE LATER DESIGNS of WALTER CRANE. By F. G. Stbpuhnf. With 
Illustrations. 

THE BRITISH SEAS.-UL By W. OltiBK Rosskil. With Illustrations. 

ART during the RENAISSANCE. By P. O. Hamkbton. With Illustrations. 
THE HIGHLANDS of .WEST SOMERSET. By J. |Ll. W.'Faqb. With 
Illustrations. 

THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 

ART CHRONICLE. 

Now ready, oloth, gilt edges, 36s. 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1889, containing Thirty- 

six Plates and many minor Illustrations. 

“ Amongst gilt-books a foremott place must as usual bs adjudged to tbe annual 

volume of *1110 Portfolio.’.This is a most attractive volume, full of good matter, 

artistic and literary.”—Saturday Review. 


Lon dob : SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Si beet, Strand. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLUNDERS and FORGERIES. Historical Essays. 

By the Rev. T. E. BRIDGETS 

Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

A PLEA for TRUTH in RELIGION. 

Crown 8vo, in. 

A LEGEND of the MIDDLE AGES, and other 

Si ngs of the Past and Present. By JOHN OODD. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE WING of AZRAEL. By Mona Caird. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TBENOH, TRUBNER, & 00., Ldiitbd. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chanoery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLKRi*, S7, Chancery Lane, W.O. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. By William Black, Author of “A Princess of Thule,'’ 

“ In Far Lochaber,” "A Douehter of Heth,” Ac * vol*., crown 8vo, cloth, sis. 6d. 

" A remarkably eat? to' ok to ie*d.Seldom more bright, amusing, pathetic, humorous, and tender "—Saturday Stvnvr. 

“ A very pretty book indeed, and trill help to pass as pleasant an hour as any novel of the season. —7ruf A, 

KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middlesex. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ Loma Doone,” 

"Clara Vaughan,” “ Bpringbaven,” “ Cripps the Carrier.” Ac. Third Edition, s vols., crown Svo, cloth, Sis 6d. 

“ 1 Kit and Kitty 1 is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of sentiment; thoroughly wholesome and pleasing. Few recent novels h ve maintained so high 
a standard of excellence throughout."— Athenaeum 

DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ Lady 

Bell,” ho. 2 vols., crown fcvo, cloth, 21 s. “ 

IN SATAN’S BONDS: a Story of Love and Crime. By Frederick Eastwood, Author of 

“ The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earleleigh, Bart.,” "Calumny,” Sea. 2 vols.. crown 8vo, 2is. 

IMPORTANT WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, the PROTECTOR: an Appreciation based on Contemporary Evidence 

By REGINALD F. D. PALOEAVE, C.B., Author of “ The Otairman’s Handbook," he. Small demy 8vo, c’oth, lOs. 6d 

OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, and in many cases Personal, of late 

Distinguished Performers of both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living Actors. By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

" Dr. Marston’s Memoir s of * Hi cent Alton’ may be recommended as excellent reading.. .. Scholarly, hut thoroughly Interesting, Impartial and wholly genial.” 

iVenld. 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Diggle, M.A., Vicar of Mossley 

Will Liverpool, Hon. Can* n of Liverpool. Author of “Godliness and Manliness,” ‘Tine Religion," ho.; also Editor it Bishop Flarcr'e Sermons. Fitih 
Edition in the press, l vol., demy 8vo, illustrated, oloth, 12s. 6d. 

“ Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which casts a flood of light on every phase of Dr. Fraser’s career in Lancashire.This fascinating 

biography.”— Standard. 

MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S LIFE. By her Son, Charles Edward Stowe. Demy 

Svo, pp. MO, cloth extra, top gilt, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations, 163. 

"It is an extremely interesting and instructive book.But little or nothing that is here given oould be dispensed with, and the trivial no less than the important 

matters set forth help to make a striking and what looks like a singularly truthful picture of the life of a breve woman and a successful author.”— Athenaeum. 

THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK. By A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., of the Inner Temple. With 

Introduction by Professor SEELEY. 1 vol.. 760 pages, crown Svo, doth, 6*. 

“ It is a valuable work of reference that deals fully with cur trans-ocesnio realm, more than eight millions in extent, and describes the commercial aspect, the growth 
of trade, and the history of each colony.”—-Doily Telegraph. 

JOURNAL of H.M.S. “ENTERPRISE” on the EXPEDITION in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 

FRANKLIN’S SHIPS by BEHRING STRAIT, »85<W6. By Captain BIOHARD OOLLINBON, O.B , B.N., Commander of the Expedition. With a Memoir 
_ of his other Services. Edited by bis Brother. Major-General T. B. COLLINSON. R.E. Demy 8vo, withG Maps, Portr.it, do., cloth, lfs. 

WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 

With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, s*. 8d. 

Tbs Unabridged Edition, superior in paper ana binding ar d with the Original Maps, price 7s. «d , can still be obtained. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map 

and Illustrations. Grown Svo, doth, 8g. ed. 

V 1 he Unabridged Edition, euperior in paper and binding and with the Original Maps, prioa Its. 6d., can still be obtained. 


Now ready, Price Ora Sbilliho. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE for March. 

COHTBKTS ; 

JOHN BUSKIN: an Essay. Anne Thaokeray Ritchie. 6 Illus¬ 
trations. From an Etching by Hubert Herkimer, A.R.A., by permleston 
of the Fine Art Booiety, London, and Drawings by Harry Fenn after 
Photographs by Sutcliffe, London. 

THE ARMY of the UNITED STATES. By General WXSTLXY Mksjhtt, 
U SA. 8 illustrations. Drawn by Rnlus F. Zgbaum. 

THE SHADOW of a DRKaM : a Story. Part I. W TT.T.Tiir DEAN HOWHLIB. 

HOW to LISTEN to WAGNER'S MUSIO H. E. Kebhbibl. 

THE NAJA-KALLU, or COBRA STONE. Professor H. HenSOLDT. Ph-D. 

VENETIAN BOATS. Elizabeth Robies Pennell. i« Illustrations. Drawn 
by Joeeph Pennell 

THE WINGED VICTORY of SAMOTHRAOHL Illustrated ThbodOEX Child. 

ON tbs SOUTH SHORE: a Story. Illustrated. Margaret OEOiBY. 

AN IGNOBLE MARi'YR: a Story. Rbbicoa Haboutq Davis. 

OUR INVALID WIVIte : a story. Lrzznc W. Cbampnxt. 

MANILA and Its SURROUNDINGS. Illustrated. Dr. SAlfUXL KrrxBLAHD. 

The REBTORBD BEAD of IRIS in the PARTBEMON FRIhZB. Illustrated. 
Dr. Charles Waldstjun. 

dc., da, 70 Illustrations in alL 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s.; cloth uniform, 2 a 6d. 


I LORNA DOONE . 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 

! SENIOR PARTNER. 

OLARA VAUGHAN. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL... 

HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories 
SOMEONE ELSE . 

i the mayor of casterbridge 

I THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS and 1 By Frank R Stockton, 

Mrs. ALE8H1NE; snd the DUSANTES f Amhorof "RudderGrange.” 

! ADELA OATHOART.By Or oboe MacDonald. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER .By R. D. Bla£kjiorb. 

I *»* To be followed by Others. 


By R. D. Black more. 

By Thos. Hardy. 

By Mrs. Riddill. 

By R D. Ii.ackmobe. 

By Olivsr Win dill Holmes. 
By Mrs.' Walioud. 

By Mrs. B. M. Oaoker. 

By Thos. Hardy. 
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COVBXTBT PATMORE’S PRINCIPLES IN ART, by G. 

OOTTERELL.MS 

Hitohrll's Rvgusb Lands, Letters, and Kings, 

by O- L. Kin oe ford.MS 

Nrw Novels, by J. B. Allen.147 
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NiVBESiTT Jottings .isi 
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Lovell, by Ralph Caine.161 
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Selected Foreign Books .1st 
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hotel or TiichmilUtr, by Prof. Max Mailer; Mart 
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Mrs. Stopes; Tie Data of the SuthmU Oroee, by 
Prof. A. 8. Cook; Marty Srholari of Trinity 
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Abenromby’e"7Hp through the Saltern Oaucanu, 

by Douglas W. Freshfleld.151 

Appointments for Next Week . . . . 1S4 

Wbstoott’s Epistle to the Hebrews, L, by 

Prof. Banday.184 
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Ratelimon'e “ Hittory of tke Pkoenieiane," by 
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Philology notes .iss 
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Letter from Egypt, by Prof. Bayoe . 157 

Notes on Art and Archaeology . . iss 

’*Clarissa” at the Vaudeville, by F. Wedmore its 

Stage Notes .its 
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T IN COLN’S-INN-FIELD8.—OFFICE8 or 

J-J BB8IDRKCB8 at 63, In well-Ilghted. flro-proof, sanitary building. 


Suites over looking square, 
furnished or not. 


lighted. flro-proof, sanitary bnlldloir. 
Fine tulle of nine rooms cut off at top. 


T O RRVIEWER8.—A Reviewer, with 

first-rate Library connection, would like to meet with other Gentle¬ 
men who have Copies of recent Works to dispose of. All Claaees of Books 
Wanted.—Write In oot fldence to STXXBBXIO, Pinner. 


(COLLECTORS of GREEK and ROMAN 

VASES, STATUETTES, and COINS may obtain some Interne tin* 


and valuable specimens by oommunloallng with F. It. J. 
Dardanelles, Turkey. 


itlnf 
Calvbbt, Esq., 


PRIVATE SECRETARY.—LADY desires 

JL RE-ENQAGKMENT. Latin, French, German, Shorthand. Rapid 
wri tar. Knowledge of Political at.d Social movements. Rif heat references 
—C. D. M., 4, Gray's Inn Heeldencta. E.C. 


T O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LONG, POluaim, 18, Bonveris-treet, Fleet-a tract, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give cartful consideration to all MSS., and 
arrange terms fbr their J CBLJCATlOX. Meeare. Digby & Lone have also 
every oonvenlenoe and ample facilities for the publication of Maoaxixeb. 
Editorial ofllcere If required. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

mYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

JL PLATS, and all kindi of COPYINGoxocuted quickly and accurately. 
Terms, la. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bhorthand Unghl 
(Script System). Schools attended. Terms moderate. — Address F. Bajuit, 
19, Alb 


', Albert-eqoare, Stratford, R. 


tTtYPE WRITING (Remington) Id. 

JL folio, or le. par 1,000 word*. Manifold, Jd. per folio. 8 


per 

... Shorthand 

(Pitman’s) transcribed. Orders quickly returned.—Miss BXAHAM, 4ft, 
Mild may Park, London, N. 


CATALOGUES. 

CHOICE OLD ENGRAVINGS. 

In preparation and will shortly be ready. 

A CATALOGUE of an exceedingly fine and 

interesting COLLECTION, selected from the large Stock of GUSTAV 
LA USER, Printsclltr, Sft, Garrlck-atreet, Covant Garden, London, WjC. 

Post free on application. 


T 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

0 AUrOGRAPH COLLECTORS. —New 


AR116T1C CATALOGUE, Now htAbr, post free, containing 
upwards of bOU rate and Inter eating Le tiers, including large unpublished 
oorrespoudenoe of Charles Dickons, dale ISIS ; Bums, Hootl, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Dtsraall, Each, Mendelssohn, Ac.—N okl COBWAT A CO., 
Experts, Herald Chambers, Marllneau-atreei, Ulrmingham. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL !! 

LOOKING FORWARD; or, The Disthas. 

By ISMAR THIUSEN. 

Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 358 pages, Is. 

The aim of the present work Is to give mch a forecast of the future of our race as maybe inferred 
with some reasonable probability from present conditions and tendencies. 

An extraordinary picture of New York and New York Society in the ninety-eixtk century. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, King William Street, Strand, London. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 

"JJNIVBR8ITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded, with Testimonials, to the 
COIXXOK RKOMTBAB, on or before April lira. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence bis duties on the lat or October. 

For all particular* apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

JLll BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

FREDERICK NIKCK8, Esq., Author of "The Life of Chopin,” will on 
THURSDAY NEXT. MARCH 6TB, at 8 o’clock, begin a COURSE of FOUR 
LECTURES on "THE KARLY DEVELOPMENTS of the FORMS of 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC” (with Illustrations on Bowed Instruments and 
the Pianoforte). 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Gnioea; to all the Courses In the 
8eaaon, Two Guineas. 


gOROUGH of WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The Corporation of Wolverhampton require an ART MASTER to lake the 
general management of their School of Art, and also the supervision of 
the Art Gallery. Salarv to commonoe at £850 per annum 

Candida tea must be duly qualified as An Master* according to the rules 
and regulations of the Science and Art Department. The prr.oo appointed 
will be required to enter upon bla dnUee after the next May examinations, 
and will not be permitted to bold any other appointment, or to take private 
pupil* without permission. 

The official oorraapondenoo in connection with the Art Gallery and School 
of Art will be undertaken by a person to be appointed in that behalf. Tbe 
engagement may be determined by .three mouths' notice on either aide. 
Stal'd appltoationa accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials 
addressed to the Mayor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, endorsed "Art 
Mastership," most be sent in not later than 80 th MARCH NEXT. 

Personal oanraastng of members of tbe Corporation will be deemed a 
disqualification. 

HORATIO BXXVITT, Town Clerk. 

To wn H all, Wolverh ampton._ 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

J-W to ARTISTS.—The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, DRAW¬ 
INGS, Ac., era FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MABCH S8TH. 1BTH, 
and SlST, and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, APRIL 1 st. Forma and 
Labels oen be obtained from the Academy daring tbe month of March on 
raosipt of stamped and directed anrelopet _ 

RITISH MUSEUM. 


-NOTICE 


B 


The READING ROOM end NEWSPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED from 
8ATURDAY, MABCH 1 ST, to WEDNESDAY, MaxoX ATM, both days 


Inclusive. 


British Museum, 14th February, 1890. 


B. Mau.kde Thompson, Prinolpel Librarian. 


TpXCHANGE or SELL ANYTHING which 

J—i von do not now want through " THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and 
MART.’ 1 Tbs bast terras obtained easily, obeaply, quickly, and safely. 
Prloe Id- of all newsagents ; or specimen oopy for two stomps Irom the 
Of fice, 170, Strand, London, W.C. _ 

OARGA1NS in every description of Personal 

J-J Propsrty osn be scenred through "THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
and MART," which also oomalns a considerable quantity of Interesting and 
uaefnl literary matter on a great variety of inMecis, especially addreeeed to 
Amateurs in Art, Music, Literature, Science, Mechanics,Gardening, House¬ 
keeping, Management of Poultry, Doge, Goats, Cage Birds, and Pets 
generally. Price Id., of all newsagents ; or specimen copy for two stamps 
from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 

1890. 

MOW READY. 

Thirtieth Annual Publication. Price 50a., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Walea. 

THHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

J. UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD W ALFORD, M.A. 
late Scholar of Bahiol College. Oxford. Containing Notices of tbe Descent, 
Birth, Mairlege, Education, Ac., ot more than 18,000 distinguished Heads 
of Families In ths Untied Kingdom, their Uelre-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, tho Offlote which 
they hold or have bald, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Ouba, flee. 

London: CUATTO A WlXDUS, Piccadilly, W. 

Just published, crown 6vo, cloth, 7s. ad, net. 

TRIAL BY COMBAT. 

By GEORGE NIELSON. 

London end Edinburgh: Williams ft Noboatb. 
Glasgow: W.Honan ft Go. 


HKW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 

■REDEEMED in BLOOD. By Last 

JL V FLORENCE DIXIE. 3 rols., crown fivo, 81s. 6d. " Inculcates the 
author's well-known theories about ths education and position of women. 
.. .The way is paved for various thrilling adventures.”— Time*. "There 
Is real grit lu the bjok.”— 8L SUphen't Htvitto. 

London; llXBBY A CO., 6, Bouverie-street. 


THIS 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ftDKtSSIOH FEES, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 80 door* West of Mudle'e Library.) 

THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

di Oedi, Frauds, Mlohaal Angelo, Raflkelle. Titian, Da Ylao L Oorag rio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke. Murillo, Ac., REPRODUCED In AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from tbe grand Works In the Louvre, 
HermltagOiUflle'. Madrid. BlatlneChapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Pals os. 

Tbe various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great Interest to lovers of art. Visitors are we loo me to oome and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make pur c hases. 

For further particular*, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illastrattoaa, entitled " AUTOTYPE, a Decorative end Educational Art." 
Free per poet to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 106 pp., free per poet for 6d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tbe AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Pr o passes Book Illustrations of tbe 
highest exoellenoe of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongrt the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be died Wyon’e "Greet 
Beals of England"; Dr. Crooks hank's " Micro-Photographs of Bacteria" ; 
" Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Grlflln, K.C.S.l ; 
"Facsimiles of Early Italian Bn^ravlngs,” for the Trustees of tbe British 
Museum : '* Tbe Palssographloal Society's Fasciculus for 1886 " ; Illustra¬ 
tions for the "Journal of the Hellenic Society," Ac. 

For specimens, prices, and ftall particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


^UTO-GRAVURE. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photograpbio Engraving on 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettis. R.A., Onlaas, R.A., Holl, RJL j 
Speolmene of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, Ac.; and Examples of 
Autogravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, oen bo seen at tho AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
E s t i m a t es and particular* on application. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 74. New Oxford Street. W.C. 


NOW READY. 

To b« bad ot all Booksellers’, prloe Ss. ad., la 1 vol., 
with Frontispiece, cloth gilt. 

COUNTESS IRENE, 

A Romance of Austrian Life. 

By J. FOGERTY, Author of “ Robert Leeman’a 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale,” and *' Oaterina.” 

“One of the brightest and most attractive stories we 
have recently come across .”—Mane better Courier. 
“Altogether a good book.”—St. Stephen' e Review. 


3 8. Virtue ft Oo„ Limited, 96, Ivy-lane, J5.G. 


Jnsl ready, baadsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d.; or oalf, gilt edges, 10a. fid. 
Illustrated with 000 Costa of Arms. 

DEBRETT’8 H0U8E OF COMMONS AHO JUDICIAL 
BENCH. 

CORRECTED TO PRESENT SESSION. Over 400 pp. 


DEBRETT’8 PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND CDMPANIONAflE for 1890. 

NOW READY. 

London DEAN A SON, 100 a, Fleet-street, E.C. 


In 1 voL, Svo, prloe 7s. 6d. 

TTLEMENTS of LOGIC as a SCIENCE 

-1—i of PROPOSITIONS. By E. E. COXSTABCI JONES, Lecturer on 
Moral Bdencas, Glrton College, Cambridge. 

Context?.—P art I. Import of Propositions ; (1 Of Terms aa Elements of 
Pro positions ; (I) Of Propositions aa Whole* ; (a) Categorical Proposition* ; 
(ft) Inferential Propositions; (c) Alternative Proposition*. Part II. 
Relations of Propositions; Mediate Inforeooes (Syllogisms) ; (a) Categorical 
Syllogisms ; (6) Inferential Syllogisms; (c) Alternative Syllogisms. 

Edinburgh : T. A T. CLARK, 88, George Street. 

London HAMILTON ADAMS, A CO. 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Timu says: "Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure tbe 
disease, and that his treatment ts the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine be Dreecribas doea not lower, hut builds up and tonaa tba 
system." Book (188 pages), with Recipe ana Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average redaction In first week Is lib.), post free, 
Sight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bedford-equxre, London, W.C, 


Digitized by 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN 

Ho. 898.—MARCH, 1890.-la. 6d. 

COVTKKTS. 

IN THB DAYS 07 THE DANDIE8.-1II. 

BT LOAD LAMIAGTOV. 

IMPROVIDENT THRIFT. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS. CHATS. I—V. 

EOT MODUS IN REBUS. 

SOME EVENTFUL VOYAGES. Br C. 7. GORDON CUMMISO. 
EXCHANGE WITH INDIA. BT J. & WOOD. 


NEWBERY 


THE 

HOU8E 


MAGAZINE. 


Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Uhurohwomen. 

ILLUSTRATED, Prioe ONE SHILLING. 


00STOTTS OT THS MARCH NUMBER. 

THE PART PLATED by WALES In the HISTORY of the ENGLI8H 
CHURCH. Bj the Rev. QKTrrtm ROBERTS. 

THE PARISH sod the MANOR SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By the 
Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 

LADY-DAY CAROL. (Illaetrated.) By W. Chattektob Djx. 


THB OLD SALOON—L7FN OF MRS. BEBCHBR STOWE— 
REUBEN SACHS-RECENT NOVELS. 

IN PRAISE OF VULCAN 

I.- THB FORTH BRIDGE.—II. THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

Br H. D. Rawaslbt. 

THB REPORT OF THB COMMISSION. 

THB LATE LORD LAMINGTON. 


William Blackwood * Bovs, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

MARCH. Prioe *. 6d. 


THB REPORT of the PARNELL COMMISSION. By MICHAEL D&TITT. 

ON BOOKS and the HOUSING of THEM. By the Bight Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTOW, M.P. 

A BATTLE DESCRIBED from the RANKS. By AlTHOB V. Palmer. 


WALLACE on DARWINISM. By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OT 

Carmsle. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATE. By the Rev. J. JBSSOP 
Tsaocr. 

ON JUSTICE. By HxxbbRT Bpbvcrb. 

PROPERTY. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwkll. 

BRAIN WORK end MANUAL WORK. By Privcr Kropojkiv. 

A WORK ING MAN'S BBPLY to PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By J. D. 

OUB MERCHANT SERVICE. By the Right Hon. LORD BRASSet. 

THE SUPPRESSION of BABIES In the UNITED KINGDOM By GvOROR 
Fluovo, C.B., LL.D. 

CAPITAL—the MOTHER of LABOUR. By Profheeor HuXLlY. 

London i Keoah padl, Trrvoh. k Co., Limited. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

MABCH. >i. U. 

AFRICA SOUTH of U» EQUATOR. By AbQLO-iHJCAF. 

BERT ARTS mod DOMESTIC SXRTICE. By Major OAkmke-Famt. 

CAR than bo . SCtRRCE or CHARACTER ? By W. L. OovniET, M. A 
WAT TTLRK and bio CAUSE. By BinT Etsbabed. 

SOME IRISH TRAITS of THOUGHT ud SPEECH. By BOM HAIL. 
DARWINISM REVISED. By Amur J. Mott, F.O.8. 

TALLEYRAND la ENGLAND. By LOXD Colchxstkk 
THE MOTHER of lb. STROZZI. By Edith Mamet. 

THE CERTERABT of WHITE’S “SELBOKRE." By AHXHOH Gate. 
TITHES, oooridmd by • TITHE-FAYKK. By E. LEIGH PEHBEHTOH. 
POLITICS Et HOME aad ABROAD. 

OOR8E8PORDERCE. 

_London: W. H. Au.EE A 00., IE, Watarlaondaoa. 


Monthly, prko Half-a^rowo. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

OOVnVTSl TOR MARCH. 

COMMUNISM. By Bmilr dr Lavrlktb. 

DR. rov DOLUNOER. By Canon Mac Coll. 

IKTBR00UB8B with the AFRICAN. By 

WAS JEHOVAH a FETISH STONE ? By Andrew Lang. 

TITHES. By J. AlLAVSOV PlOTOV, M.P. 

A PLEA for the PUBLISHERS. By AUGUSTUS JRMOPP, D.D. 
ANGLO-CATHOLICI8M, OLD and NEW. By Principal FA 1 RB A 1 RV, D.D. 
THE TAXATION of GROUND-RENTS. By J. Flbtuhib Mo CL TO r, Q.C. 
REMDil^ENCES of a CHURCH-RATE STRUGGLE. By Mr*. Stbadmav 

FR »Ja^ 2 OL8 PDBUC MANAGEMENT. By Hon. E. Ltulph 


THE F 0UR O xford history lectubers- 

LKTTRR to the EDITOR. By Profeeeor Thorold Rogers. 
IasisifcB k Co., limited, ia k 16, Tavl stock-etreet, Co vent-garden, W.C 


EDUCATION. 

A JOURNAL FOR THB SCHOLASTIC WORLD. 
Monthly, Sixpence. 

*22?* ft*?* new Journal will be a series c 

"3 th lea<Un S Educationalists, and 

SSSSSu? Ed^Uo^ ng Wlth Practl0al Que,tlonl ‘ 


EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—I. Rev. JOHN KVBLX. 

SEQUENCE for the ANNUNCIATION of B.VM. From the Farnm Mieeal. 
By W. JRWRT. 

“ FREE EDUCATION: how will it affeet the Church of BngUnd ?’’ 
ANTONY VAN DYCK. Fart II. (Illustrated.) By G. 8. MACQUOID. 

THE BARTH as a PLANET. Part IL By H. Clxkkvts. 

SKETCHES In CEYLON.—I. The Tomaeha at Ratna-pnra. By the 
Rev. W. WOOD, D.D. 

MONT DORE lee BAINS. By ROSS KlVOSLRT. 

“THB BISHOPS' BIBLE." Chaptere XXI., XXIL By D. CHRISTIE 
Murray and H. Herman. 

*' 8WEBT CONTENT." (Continued.) Chaptere VII., VIII. (Illustrated*) 
By Mrs. MOLESWOBTH. 

JACQUES MERMET: a Short 8tory. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 

Sermon Outllnaa—Instruetions on the Creed-Biblical Questions—Corres¬ 
pond eno*~-Reviews—“ Useful Books" list, Ac. 

Griffith Farrar okedev k Welsh, London. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 

AN EXPONENT OF CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 

FOR MARCH, PRIOR ONE SHILLING. 

OOVTRRTS. 

L NATURAL RELIGION, by J. RORivsoR Gregory. 

IL ST. PAUL to the 00L06SIAN8, by HbhrY HaYMAH, D.D. 

III. THOMAS of CBLANO'S GREAT HYMN, by Robert Srindlbb. 

IV THREE CHARACTER-STUDIES—II. ST. PETER, by H. N. Bernard. 
V. CHRISTIAN 8B0ULABI8M.—No. II. by 0. H. CROVTOV. 

VI. OUR LORD'S TEMPTATION, Viewed In Relation to John vl., by 
F. G. CHOLMOJDELEY. 

VIL CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 

FOR MARCH, PRIOR ONE SHILLING. 

EXPOSITORY PAPERS 

OUTLINES on the FIRST EIGHT CHAPTERS of the EPISTLE to 
the ROMANS, by Rev. C. CLEMAHOR, D.D. 

THE HOMILBTICAL COMMENTARY i 

MICAH, by Rev. A. O. Thistrltoh, B.A. 

THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE: 

TIMOTHY'S GUIDE BOOK. 

THB CHURCH TEAR: 

THE SECOND SUNDAY la LENT. 

THB THIRD SUNDAY In LENT. 

THE FOURTH SUNDAY in LENT. 

THE FIFTH SUNDAY ia LENT. 

THE SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE RASTER. 

SERMON OUTLINES for SPECIAL TIMES : 

SERMON to WOMEN, by Rev. C. LL. IVIES, M.A. 

BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: 

ANGELIC BEINGS. 

PRACTICAL HOMILETICS: 

THB CULTIVATION of CHRISTIAN LOVE, by Rev. C. Nbw. 
APOSTASY from CHRIST, by Rev. C. New. 

DIVINE ENCOURAGEMENTS against the TEMPTATIONS to 
APOOTASY, by Rev. C. NBW. 

THE TWO POSITIVE PERCEPTS of the DECALOGUE. 

THB SIGH of a SAINT. 

THE PRAYER for 8 A NOTIFICATION. 

THE PRAYER for LBADING and TEACHING. 

" GOOD NEWS in a STORM." 

JAMES NI8BBT k CO., SI, Be mere Street, W. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

MR. WALTER 800TP8 NEW MA9AZINE. 

NmMHun, Cons sr Wum cun. 

voli. THE ART REVIEW, m . 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ABT, MUSIC, 

AND LET rEBS. 

Fuel ONE SHILLING. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

PLATES, AND PULL PACE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ITALIAN GIBL. By Sir JOB* K. Millais, But. 

LIONESS. From Br.nr. by BASTE. 

ALLA PIU BELLA. Br FBASoaaoo Vnu. 

IL RAPIMBNTO. By FBABOBSOO Vemba. 

OBIG1NAL DESIGN. By HrTWOOD SUMKAK. 

Ac. fta 


CONTENTS FOE MARCH. 

1. EDITORIAL NOTES. 

2 - A1 f.,?®™^?ONAL PIONEER. By Sir EDMUND HAY 
Currib (with Portrait). 

3. THE SANDHURST CANDIDATE. By A COACH. 

4. COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES and COMMON SENSE. 

By J. V. Milnb, B.A. 

5 HOW SHALL TEACHERS be TRAINED? By Professor 

Mkiklxjohn. 

6 - a W 0EK ’-I- Mathematical. By H. A. 

7. LETTERS tram ABROAD’ 

8. CORRESPONDENCE. 

#. EDUCATIONAL GOSSIP. 

10. REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

London: Boras a Dbowley, 11, Ludgste HUI, B.C. 


ARTICLES, Ac. 

TO lb. ALMOND, by EDMvro Gone, with dMlga by Abu Wrl»ht— 
NOBTHXBH GOTHIC SKETCBES-BBUOES, GHENT, DOL, LAON, Ae., 
by Vnsox L»—REMBRANDT at BURLINGTON HOUSE, 1890, by Dr. 
JOB* mm Whit*—SPORT And ABT, by lb# Hod. Gilb 1 ST 

OOLEUIXXS—GESSO, by GlOAOX T. B0BIK80H, F.S.A_FRANCESCO 

VBNEA, with Portrait and two IlItuRrationi, by T. Walt** 8a TAG E 
Lahdox-PABIS CAUSEBIE and NOTE 0 . BABYE, by Cicil Kicsouox, 
with Plato—ANCIENT ENGRAVED GEMS, H„ by Dr. a. mill 
CoOXKAV—SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of tbo late FERDINAND 

HILLER, by F. Cosdsr—TOE CHRI8T-BBIDE, by LaOBmos HAU8KAX_ 

EFFIGIES, by MWBAXL FIZLD-TO a HOPE DANCER, by ASTBO* 
BTHOrr—NOTES o. EXBiamONS— NOTE on JAMES THOMSON, 
with Fortran—NOTES and REVIEWS, &o, Ac. 

Loado* i Walt** Scott, It, Warwtok-Una, Pataraottafrow. 


Magazine Advertisement! eontinued on page 160. 


• et 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For MARCH, 1880. 

SOME SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTIONS. By tba He*. J. Meuima*. 

THE MORAUTT of MARRIAGE. By MOSA Cans. 

THE LTRI8H of ENGLISH ROMANTIC DRAMA. By J. A. HTTOXn. 
TBE EVIL of BETTING and It* CUBE. By WILLIAM DAT. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY ud POLICE ANTHROPOMETRY. By E. R. 
8TBABMAB. 

THE LEGEND of MADAME KRASINSKA. By VXIIM LB*. 

LORD NAPIER of HAQDALA. By Colo.ol Kbollti. 

JUDICIAL TORTURE la CHINA. By B. S. Guxdki. 

KING PLAGIARISM aad hU COURT. By JAMu RmciHAlt. 

THE EIGHT HOURS' QUESTION. By O. BXABLATOB, M.P. With 
Lott MX from Sir Gbahah Blur, Sir AarncK Rltth. sir Saul 
SAMUEL, Sir T. B. FASBxa, Hr. Geobgb Lituit, and other* 


TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: 

An Artieie Adventures among lee and Islands in 
fjords and Mountains. 

By A. BUS OAR8TEN8EN. 

With numerous Host rations by the Author. 

Demy 8vo. {Nearly ready. 


ia 


HISTORY of ANCIENT ART 
SARDINIA, JUDJEA, SYRIA, 
and ASIA MINOR. 

By QEORORS PERROT and CHARLES OHIPIEZ. 
With 886 Illustrations, 2 vols., imperial Rvo. 

[Nearly ready. 

ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. 

By OHABLE8 DIXON. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 

t/n a few days. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. 

By W. 8. LILY. 

Demy 8vo. 

[Second Edition in the press. 

TEN YEARS’ SPORT in FOREIGN 
LANDS. 

By H. W. SBTON-KABB. 

A New Edition, with Additions, and Portrait of Mis 
Author. Crown Svo. 

[Second Edition nearly ready 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. 

By EDITH ROOHFOHT. 2 vols., crown 8vo 

[Next weeks 


THE WORLD and the CLOISTER. 

By OSWALD JOHN BIMON. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


DEAD STRIPES. By J. Carmichael 

8 vols., crown 8vo. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 

WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 

18 NOW IN THB PRESS, TO BH CALLED 

THE CROWN EDITION. 

Each Volume will oontain 

ALL TEE OEIOINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And the Letterpress will be Printed from 
TYPE EXPRESSLY OAST FOR T.J IS EDITION 

The FIRST VOLUME will be ready on FEBRUARY 
18 th, and will oonsist of 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS 

Containing 48 Original Illustrations and 661 pages of 
Letterpress, large crown 8vo. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


London : 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S Ca3sell&Com P an y ,sAnnouncements - mr. t. fisher unwin’s 


LIST. 


Now ready, Priee One Skilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Oontbnts foe march, isoo: 

I. ALAS 1 Bv Rhoda Beduortoj. Part I. 

Chaps. IX.-XII. 

II. THE DEAD HEART. 

HI. EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
rv. NOTES on STOCKHOLM. 

V. THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

VI. THE ANONYMA. 

VII. LORD HARRY. 

Vm. DRYDEN. 

IX. FACE ABOUT. 

X. THE TRUE HISTORY of MILFORD. 

XI. THE WAYS of the EAST. 

XII. ON the WING. 

XIII. PEARL-POWDEB. By Mrs. Annie Edwabdks- 
Chaps. XIL-XV. 

NEW WORKS. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, wi'h Introouotion and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In 3 role., demy 8 vo, with 
portraits, 80s. 

THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE OHAR LOTTE LADY JAOKSO.N, 
Author of “ OJd Paris,” &o. In 3 vols , large crown 
8 V 0 , with portraits, Ms. 

SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDE 8 , Author of “Letters 
from Crete." In demy 8 vo, its. 

“ An instructive and smusing book.” 

Saturday Review. 

NEW WORKSJJF FICTION. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM." 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of ''Ho Surrender,” Ao. 

In 8 vcls., crown 8 vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.’, 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 

Author of “The Academician,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 8 vo. 

By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE." 

SUSPENSE. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mistley,” to. 

In 8 vole., crown 8 vo. 

NOW READY. 

STRANGE GODS. By Constance 

COTTBRELL. In 8 vols., crown 8 vo. 

“ A c h a rmin g play of wit and burnt nr, a lively, fresh, 
and engaging style and a tympalhttt, toco are tbe 
attractions Of this novel .”—lilmt a'ed L-nion Kites. 

ALSO, A NEW EDITION, 

AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry 

ERROLL, Author of " The Academician,” Ac. In 
1 vol, orown 8 vo, es. Forming the latest adoi'lon 
to "BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 

Riohabd Bnmn ft Bow, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 


Ready shortly. Two voto., demy 8vo, price Ms. 
THE 

JOURNAL of MARIE 
BASHKIRTSEFF. 

Translated from the French. 

By MATHILDE BLIND. 

Mr. GL4D6TONB, In the Nineteenth Century, pro* 
nounoed this “ a book without a parallel.” 

The translation now offered to from the pen of the 
lady who first Introduced tbe work to tbe notice of 
the English public in her art'de in The Woman's World. 

Ready shortly, price 10s. 6d. 

THE LIFE of 
The Rev. J. 0. WOOD. 

By the Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 

Now ready, price 6*. 

THE POPE and the 

NEW ERA. 

Being Letters from the Vatican in 1898. 

By WILLIAM T. STEAD, 

Author of “Truth about Rnaaia.” 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, now ready. Is. 

THE MASTER of 
BALLANTRAE. 

By ROBERT LOUIS 8TEVEN80N, 

Author of “ Treasure Island,” “Kidnapped,” “The 
Black Arrow,” Ao. 

SECOND EDITION, now ready, piioe 8s. 

THE SPLENDID 

SPUR. 

By 0, Author of “Dead Mau’s Rock,’’ & v 

"‘The Splendid Spur' is decidedly Q'■ most successful 
effort, and toe do not scruple to sap that it raises its author to 
a high place in the nsvt school of novelists—the school of 
action."-! he Times. 

“ As an historical novel tor boys and for grown-up 
people who know whst to good. It la not easy to beat 
• The Splendid Spur.’ Saturday Review. 

SECOND EDITION, now reedy, price es. 

STAR-LAND: 

Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. 

By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 

LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 

Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 

Author of “The Story of the Heavens,” A?. 
XLXtUSTBATl D. 

“There Is no adult who oannot read ’Star-Land’ 
with as much gratification as any of the group of eager 
scholars represented on the frontispiece. — Irish Times. 

Cassell* Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


LIST. 


Now ready, the *8rd Volume of " THE STORY OF 
THE NATIONS.” 

RUSSIA. 

By W. R. MORFILL, M.A, 

Reader to the University of Oxford, in the Russian 
and other Selavonfo Tongues. 

Orown 8vo, cloth. Be.; Presentation Edition, doth, 
gilt edges, Be. sd.; Libbaby Edition, doth, red tops, 6s. 

“ Mr. Morflll in this book ahowa that, to thorough knowledge of hla 
sutyaet, he adda both literary skill and unbiassed Judgment..... No better 
lutroduoilon to Ruaelan blatory could be deeired.”— Scottnan. 

Now ready, in 1 voL, demy 8vo, doth. Ids. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS 
IN THE EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. 

By die Countess B. MARTINENGO OESARESOO. 
This Work oontains the Lives of BaniNO Rioasou, 
Oonstancbd'Azbqlio, UooBAdB, Daniel Manin, The 
Oaibolib, Luiqi Settudbini, The Fobxiob, and many 
others. _ 

“THE CAMEO SERIES,” VoL HI. 

Foap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, 8s. Sd. 

WORDSWORTH S GRAVE, and other 

Poems. By WILLIAM WATSON. 

“ The choicely worded, well-turned quatrains, which succeed each other 
like the itrong, unbroken wavee of full tide.” 

Mr. Oosuo MONKHOUflB In tbe Acadd tug. 

Seoond Editions of Yds. I. and II., now ready. 

1. THE LADY from the SEA By 

HENRIOK IBSEN. Translated by ELEANOR 
MABX-AVELIN6. 

“A powerful study.^ "SoU» and QurritM. 

2. A LONDON PLANE -TREE, and 

other Poems. By AMY LEVY. 

M True end tender poetry.”—Saturday Rtvitxo. 

Now ready, fuap. 8vo, doth, 8s. Sd. 

HEROES and MARTYRS, and other 

Poems. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, LL.D. 

"the century magazine. 

QONTBETS YOB MARCH. 

GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. Mrs. VAN RsnbsblAHb 
I llustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

THE SUN- DANCE of the SIOUX. FbBD. SCHWAXXA. 
Illustrated. 

IN MEMORY of FATHBR DAMIEN. AnnbRkevb 

ALDBICH. 

THE "MERRY OH AN TER.” IUustrated. Fbank 
B. Stooiton. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of “RIP VAN WINKLE.” 

Joseph Jxpfbbson. Illustrated. 

SOME WAYSIDE PLAOES in PALESTINE. Bdw. 
L. Wilson. Illustrated. 

AN ARTISTS LETTER from JAPAN. Illustrated. 
John La Fabob. 

TOPICS of the TIME. — BRIO-A-BBAO. — OPEN 
LETTER* _ 

_ _ Pbiob Is. 4d. _ 

Vol. I. now ready (A-CONO). ~~ 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 

Ail Encyclopaedic Dictionary of tbe English Language. 

Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph D., LL.D. 
(Yale University). 

pbofusbly and abtistioally illustbatsd. 

Cloth gilt, sprinkle* edges, £9 3s ; ba/morocco, 
doth sides, marbled edges, St I6e. 

The Work Is likewise issued in Monthly Parts, 
pries 10 s. sd. each. 

The Standard (Leader).—“This new lextoon of the 
English tongue is, on its own lines, perhaps the most 
oomplete and comprehensive that has ever been 

attempted.Besides the etymology, the meaning, and 

the use of eaoh particular word, it gives In a condensed 
form such explanatory matter as would be required by 

a person in search of special knowledge Almost every 

page oontains some picture whioh enables the eye to 

easily and rapidly take In the meaning of the text. 

Hueh assistance to the understanding of the letterpress 

la invaluable.It devotes a great deal of its space alike 

to terms whioh are usually considered obsolete, and to 

the more Important technical and local words..The 

present work nas every right to claim that It has reaohed 
a high standard of exoeltenoe. The quotations are apt 
and numerous, and supply the student with typical 
examples of the styles of our chief writers.” 

New York: THE CENTURY COMPANY. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster-square, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, MARCE 1, 1890. 

No. 930, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond, with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ac., may be addressed to the Poblishxb, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

An Eistorioal Sketch of the Conflicts between 

Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Elisa¬ 
beth. By Thomas Graves Law. (David 

Nutt.) 

Hr. Law has based bis interesting and 
scholarly volume upon Dr. Bagshaw’s True 
Relation of the Faction begun at Wisbeaeh. 
That valuable tract is reprinted, and it occu¬ 
pies one hundred and thirty-three pages of 
Mr. Law’s history; there are eleven ap¬ 
pendices—of contemporary letters, and of 
official documents; there are some twenty 
pages of bibliographical notes, whioh revive 
the scarce and forgotten literature of this 
ecclesiastical dispute; and Mr. Law has com¬ 
posed a full and lucid introduction of one 
hundred and twenty pBges, which illustrates 
tiie position, the policy, and the quarrels of 
the two bitter factions into which the Roman 
Catholics were divided from the accession of 
Elizabeth to the failure of the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

Let me say, in passing, that Mr. Law’s in¬ 
dustry as an editor, and his work as an 
historian, leave nothing to his reviewers but 
the obligation of expressing their gratitude. 

The immediate causes of the quarrel are 
sufficiently explained by the full title of Dr. 
Bagshaw’s pamphlet: 

"A true relation of the faction begun at 
Wisbeaeh, by Fa. Edmonds, alias Weston, a 
Jesuite, 1595. And continued sinoe by Father 
Walley, alias Garnet, the Provincials of the 
Jesuits in England, and by Fa. Parsons in 
Borne, with their adherents: Against us 
the Secular Priests, their brethren and fellow 
Prisoners, that disliked of novelties, and thought 
it dishonourable to the ancient Ecolesiasticall 
Discipline of the Gatholibke Church, that 
Secular Priests should be governed by Jesuits.” 

From the True Relation of Dr. Bagshaw, who 
was one of the chief agents in these “ gar- 
boyles,” the uninstructed reader might 
imagine that the stir at Wisbeaeh was a mere 
quarrel of punctilious and touchy clergymen, 
too eager for precedence, and somewhat im¬ 
patient of discipline and rule; but Mr. Law’s 
most excellent introduction sets the whole 
affair in a larger and a clearer view. He 
examines what was, in Elizabethan days, 
“the present position of Catholios in Eng¬ 
land”; he exposes the domestic jealousies, 
whioh weakened and distracted the Catholic 
efforts; and he explains the grave difference, 
of policy and of procedure, whioh was the 
real cause of this weakness and distraction. 

The position of Catholics under Elizabeth 
is worthy of a moment’s consideration. When 
that great queen succeeded, the English court 
had been for some years a mere satellite of 
Spain; we were at war with France, and 
Calais had been taken; the Papacy was eager 


to retrieve its losses, or at least to hold the 
slender advantages it had secured under Queen 
Mary; the affairs of Scotland were menacing 
and full of difficulty; the ooinage was base 
and the finance in disorder; the country was 
divided by two religious factions; and each 
of them had embittered the theological 
quarrel by grossly misusing its period of 
supremacy; their passions and their factious¬ 
ness were increased by the uncertainty of the 
future, and by all the possibilities of a doubt¬ 
ful and a disputed succession. It is Eliza¬ 
beth’s chief glory that she would not con¬ 
descend to be a partisan of either sect; she 
resolved to be the queen of an united nation, 
and to rule in the interests of that great but 
quiet majority, whose main desire is for peace 
and for a vigorous and ordered government, 
bhe refused Philip’s offer of marriage; but, 
in spite of innumerable provocations, there 
was not an open rupture between them, until 
the eve of the Armada. Peace was made with 
France, and was preserved with Scot¬ 
land ; the finances were reformed and adminis- 
tered with strict economy; and the energies 
of the country were diverted into schemes of 
nautical enterprise and of mercantile adven¬ 
ture. The Acts of Supremacy and of Uni¬ 
formity were enforced; Elizabeth insuted 
upon the outward observance of ecclesiastical 
submission. If she was hard upon fanatic 
Romanists, sbe was equally hard upon the 
factious and restless Puritans; and the wisdom 
of her policy was no less conspicuous than its 
vigour, its astuteness, and its success. 

“Never,” says Mr. Law, speaking of Eliza¬ 
beth’s aooesiioD, “ had a church so completely 
gone down before the first blow of opposition, 
(dome nine thousand parish priests were content, 
with good or bad consciences, to read the Book 
of Common Prayer, and to preserve their 
livings. Catholicism was the religion of perhaps 
half Elizabeth’s snbjeots.” 

And, if this be true, the greater number of 
these Catholios must have assisted at the 
established worship during many years. For 
an equal period the queen’s diplomacy secured 
a hollow semblance of peace. But no single 
power could be trusted by the English 
government; and Elizabeth was forced, very 
much against her will, to have dealings with 
the Protestant oppositions in Scotland, in the 
Low Countries, and is France. In return, 
the Pope and the Spaniards tampered with 
Ireland and with the English partisans of 
Mary Stuart. The Northern counties rose for 
Queen Mary and for the old religion in 1569; 
and, in the following year, Pius Y. issued 
a Bull which put an end to the conformity of 
all obedient Catholios. The subjects of the 
queen were absolved from their allegiance, 
she herself was excommunicated and deposed, 
and, 

“As to her own life, it was in constant danger 
from the assassin. It was the fault of Pins Y. 
and his successors if the English government, 
in the face of this imminent peril to the nation, 
refused to distinguish between allegiance to the 
pope and disloyalty to the state. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the indignation of parliament, 
and its savage addition to the coercive legisla¬ 
tion against Catholics, the executive; was for 
the next ten years surprisingly patient and 
tolerant. Bishop Challoner ventures to claim 
only three victims of the penal code as martyrs 
for their religion before the year 1581.” 

The penal code appears to have been more 


rigorous in theory than in practioe. It is 
true that Father Parsons landed at Dover in 
“ a captain’s uniform of buff, trimmed with 
gold lace, with hat and feathers to match ”; 
but Cardinal Allen boasts that, in the year of 
the Armada, there were “ nearly three hun¬ 
dred priests in various noblemen’s and gentle¬ 
men’s houses, and we are almost daily sending 
fresh ones; ” and ecclesiastics went up and 
down the country unmolested', although their 
persons, their errand, and their office were 
equally notorious. 

But, as the quarrel became inevitable, the 
methods of waifare grew fiercer and more 
unscrupulous. In 1580, a Jesuit mission was 
undertaken by Fathers Campion and Parsons, 
who prosecuted the Roman cause with un¬ 
compromising zeaL This attempt led to the 
execution of Campion and to the flight of 
Parsons—a rude, truculent, and aggressive 
Jesuit, who came from Balliol; but, though 
Parsons fled, his agents and his policy 
remained. He directed them from Borne, 
and they split the Catholics into two hostile 
factions. The Jesuits and many of their 
converts upon the one hand were devoted to 
the Spanish interest. In their eyes Elizabeth 
was a bastard, an excommunicate usurper, 
to whom no allegiance was due. They 
went so far as to assert that an Infanta 
was the lawful queen They opposed all 
Catholios who were loyal to the government. 
“ Sir Thomas Tresham,” writes Father Tich- 
borne, a Jesuit, “ as a friend of the state, is 
bolden among us for an atheist, and all others 
of his humour either so or worse.” They 
heeitated at nothing which might rid them of 
Elizabeth. The Pope, King Philip, the Duke 
of Guise, several cardinals, and nuncios and 
bishops, and their Jesuit agents, were all 
implicated in more than one scheme of 
assassination. From these more orthodox 
designs, the secular clergy and the old 
Catholics stood honourably aloof. They 
would make no concession to the government 
about religion; but their attitude was pro¬ 
foundly constitutional. They obeyed the 
sovereign who was recognised by parliament; 
they held that no foreign potentate had any 
voice in choosing the ruler of the English 
commonwealth ; they were loyal both to their 
church and to the stste, and were willing to 
resist even the Pope himself in any warlike 
and political attempt upon the Queen or the 
realm. They held, with Dr. Dollmger, that a 
real knowledge of ecclesiastical history would 
not square with Ul'ramontane theories aud 
proceedings. 

These differences bad invaded all the 
English seminaries upon the continent. At 
the Roman college there “were seven out¬ 
breaks in seven years ”; and in England they 
came to a head within the castle of "Wisbeaeh. 
At that fortress tf the bishops of Ely a band 
of Roman ecclesiastics had been detained in 
easy and honourable confinement since 1579. 
They lived in separate rooms, but met for 
dinner and for supper in a common hall; 
before and after they were allowed to walk 
together in the garden. They were supported, 
and their kitchen and cellar were most 
liberally supplied, by the alms of the faithful. 
They said mass in their own chambers; and 
many boys resorted to them, ostensibly as 
servants, but in reality for purposes of 
education. The faction began at Wisbeaeh 
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in 1594-5 with the imprisonment of Father 
'Weston, “as meere a Jesuite as if he had 
been spit ont of Father Parsons’s mouth.” 
According to the Jesuits, the Seculars were 
accused of “ whoredoms, drunkennes, and 
dicing, the same being too ordinary with some 
in this house.” And “ it is probable enough 
that there was some hard drinking at Wis- 
beach, perhaps gambling with the alms 
of the faithful, and still more probable 
that the priests occasionally came to blows.” 
That is, we must either believe that the 
Secular party led unedifying lives; or that 
the Jesuit martyrs and confessors bore false 
witness against their clerical brethren. At 
any rate, the disputes became very serious; 
Weston’s adherents usurped the public offices 
of the house, and refused all communication 
with the opposite party. The quarrel was 
aggravated by jealousies between the old 
Catholics and the converts; for then, as now, 
almost every “ Catholic of mark was bred a 
Protestant.” The Jesuits were accused “of 
putting their sickles into other men’s har¬ 
vests ”; of appropriating twelve or fifteen 
times more than their share of the Catholic 
revenues; of prejudicing laymen against the 
Seculars; of disturbing all the seminaries by 
their system of spies and of tale-bearers; and, 
finally, of aiming at the complete subjugation 
of the secular clergy. In the disorganised 
state of the English Catholics,- Borne was not 
willing to grant them bishops, but an arch¬ 
priest was appointed; and George Blackwell, 
sometime Fellow of Trinity in Oxford, and a 
creature of the Jesuits, was chosen to tbe 
office. The brief, the powers, and the duties 
of this official were most unusual. Tbe 
Secular clergy appealed against the scheme; 
and Dr. Bagsbaw went to Borne to undertake 
their interests. The appellants were alter¬ 
nately cajoled and roughly handled by Father 
Parsons; but, after many delays, they won 
their case. 

“ The results of the appellant controversy,” 
says Mr. Law, “ were undoubtedly of national 
importance. The kingdom owed, perhaps, more 
than is generally admitted to the appellant 
priests for the failure of the later Spanish 
attempts, and for the peaceful accession of 
James. By their firm resistance to a policy 
of aggression and violence, and their known 
readiness to divulge any treasonable projects, 
they thwarted the Spanish faction at every 
point. The views which they were the first to 
broach in opposition to the deposing power, and 
whioh ultimately prevailed among the clergy in 
general, were at least indirectly a gain to the 
country on the side of liberty and peaoe.” 

And the last act of the Seculars was a com¬ 
plete justification of Elizabeth’s policy. On 
the day of her death, they signed this pro¬ 
testation of their perfect loyalty to the Queen 
and to the Pope: 

“ For as we are most ready to shed our blood in 
defence of her majesty and our oountry, so we 
will rather lose our lives than infringe the 
lawful authority of Ohrist’s Oatholio Church.” 

AaTfiUE GALTON. 


1 Great Wbitebs.” —Honor i de Balzac. 
By Frederick "Wedmore. (Walter Scott.) 

“ How many people,” says Mr. Wedmore, 
“ shall I displease, how many content, if I set 
forth by declaring that, among the writers 
whose successes in pure literature this century 


allows, five alone must be accounted for ever 
influential — Goethe, Wordsworth, Balzac, 
Dickens, Browning P ” 

In Mr. Wedmore’s admirable little monograph 
on Balzac 1 lay hold of this initial sentence 
to object to, in the conviction that the rest 
of his book will afford me no second opportu¬ 
nity. If by “ people ” in this statement Mr. 
Wedmore means competent European critics 
not either Englishmen or Americans, the 
answer would certainly be that he has con¬ 
tented not a single one. Perhaps not one 
thoughtful critic in a hundred, if he had to 
make choice of five writers influential in the 
past and in the present and likely to be in¬ 
fluential in the future, would name more than 
two out of Mr. Wedmore’s list. On the other 
hand, probably not one in the hundred would 
exclude the name of Balzac. 

The most casual reader of the more advanced 
and intelligent works of modem German, Bus- 
sian, American, Frenoh, or English novelists 
is reminded of Balzac at every turn. Their 
works are his monument. He, whose own 
lifetime synchronises with the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury romantio revival in literature, was one 
of the romantio school only inasmuch as his 
genius tried, and triumphed over, nearly every 
form of interpretation into fiction of the 
phases of human life. He includes in himself 
a mystic, a “realist,” a classic, a “roman¬ 
tic,” and a humourist after the mediaeval 
fashion of Babelais. He rises to the cold 
heights of metaphysical abstraction, he lays 
bare all the complicated comedy of Parisisn 
life, and shrinks from no form of human mean¬ 
ness and depravity—descending, if possible, 
to still more hideous and more monstrous forms 
in the grotesque imaginings of his Conte* 
DrSlatique*. 

He is the great exemplar of so many 
modern novelists that his own reputation 
suffers thereby. Beading him after them, he 
seems to lack freshness and originality because 
we have read his own originality in their 
borrowings. We often find him tedious 
because we have made acquaintance with 
him already at secondhand. Those, and 
I fear there are not a few, who find 
Balzac occasionally a tedious writer have, 
it must be honestly admitted, other and 
stronger reasons even than this for doing 
so. There is no man, perhaps, of this 
century in whose work are found so many 
isolated instances of deep thought and observa¬ 
tion clothed in the brightest wit—of brief, 
sententious wisdom Bet with epigrammatic 
brilliancy; yet he is not a great word-artist 
in the sense that Shakspere and Goethe are, 
in the sense that almost every great French 
writer but himself is a word-artist. His 
faculty of literary presentment is for the 
most part poor, or it is paralysed by the 
extraordinary wealth of his observation and 
the feverish activity of his imagination. His 
style, except for short jjariods of effort, is 
involved and clumsy, his narrative long- 
winded and interrupted by most terrible 
prolixities of description. This prolixity, 
however, is perhaps not altogether to be 
regarded as a fault, if we are to judge the 
man from his chosen standpoint. He could 
go so far afield as a novelist, could dig so deep 
and build so loftily, that after a little time he 
felt and declared that the novel had not room 
enough for him. He aspired to be a novelist’s 


chronicler, an historian of the life of his con¬ 
temporaries ; and he kept his eye fixed, not 
upon the readers of his own day, but upon 
posterity at large. The consequence is that 
his works are a repository in which the 
archaeologist of the future will find accounts 
of the habits, manners, modes of speech, the 
tastes and fashions in dress and furniture, and 
all the intricate methods of trade, traffic, and 
finance of Balzac’s period. The writer on 
art will be able to turn to his novels for a 
record of the movement in painting, architec¬ 
ture, and sculpture; the historian of phil¬ 
osophy will there find the speculations of 
the time set forth, and even the jurist of 
the future will find an exposition of the laws 
of this period. In Char Birotteau he may 
even look for a sound exposition of the intri¬ 
cacies of the law of insolvency—not treated 
broadly and dramatically, as Dickens subse¬ 
quently treated a branch of our English in¬ 
solvent law iu Little Dorrit, as a telling 
background for a plot; but a dull, honest, 
painstaking account such as might delight the 
heart of an official assignee, after the special 
manner of Balzac—an interruption of the story, 
but invaluable for the law student of the future. 
All technical details relating to every trade 
and art, all technical words and phrases, the 
slang of the drawing-room, the street, the 
slum, the market, the thieves’ kitchen, and 
the law-court—all this flotsam and jetsam 
of the moment the whirlwind of Balzac’s 
genius gathers together and sweeps wholesale 
into his novels, till the reader sometimes has 
forgotten plot, incident, and character, and 
feels that he has less a novel before him than 
a storehouse of facts. Assuredly Balzac has 
prepared a great treat for the patient archae¬ 
ologist of a coming generation ! 

In writing his monograph for Mr. Walter 
8cott’s series of “ Great Writers,” and having 
regard to the wants of his readers and the 
space at his command, Mr. Wedmore has 
judiciously devoted himself to a detailed 
criticism and commentary upon tbe chief 
works of the author, and to a rapid aocount 
of his life—both tasks most admirably per¬ 
formed. 

Perhaps the time has not even yet come for 
a full appreciation of the place in contempo¬ 
rary literature held by Balzac. Headers will, 
I think, close Mr. Wedmore’s book with the 
reflection, which I believe the excellent critic 
its author would endorse, that in so far as a 
novelist should deal with the facts of life — 
with its phenomena rather than with the 
ideas that underlie them, with the prose 
rather than with the poetry of humanity—so 
far as a novelist should be the analyst of 
human life, the dissector and exponent of 
human emotions, calm, scientific, and un¬ 
ruffled by sympathy with his subject, Balzac 
was the greatest master of fiction that ever 
yet has lived. 

Oswald Crawford. 


A Naturaliet in North Oelebe*. By Sidney J. 

Hickson. (John Murray.) 

Following in the footsteps of Wallace, Forbes, 
and Guillemard, Dr. Hickson undertook in 
1885 a long expedition to the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, chiefly for the purpose of studying on 
the spot some of the minuter forms of marine 
life in that “ paradise of naturalists.” The 
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first twelvemonth (July, 1885, to July, 1886) 
was devoted almost exclusively to the Man ado 
district in Minahassa, north-eastern peninsula 
of Celebes, together with the neighbouring 
islet of Talisse, and a short excursion to the 
more distant Sangir and Talaut Archipelagos 
between Celebes and the Philippines. Esti¬ 
mated by its extent, this must be called an 
extremely limited field of research. But such 
is the endless variety of plant and animal life 
in those tropical regions that in this narrow 
space alone the author has gleaned sufficient 
materials to fill a handsome volume possessing 
quite exceptional attractions for the botanist, 
zoologist, and ethnologist. And so far from 
exhausting the subjects of inquiry, it was with 
feelings of “ remorse ” that he was obliged to 
leave the coral girt, mangrove fringed island 
of Talisse, the work there begun being still in 
an “ unfinished and imperfect condition.” 

Most of the materials here brought together 
have already formed the subject of various 
papers and memoirs in the Proceeding! of the 
Royal Society, the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, and other scientific periodi¬ 
cals. But their treatment in those little 
accessible publications was of too technical 
character to detract from the general interest 
and freshness of the present work. Here the 
ordinary reader will find such questions 
coral formations, mangrove swamp life, the 
ethnology and folklore of the civilised and 
wild Malay tribes, the value of missionary 
work among the inferior races, and so forth, 
discussed in an agreeable, intelligent, and 
highly instructive manner. 

Referring to the wise administration of Mr. 
Steller, a German missionary long stationed in 
the Sangir group, Mr. Hickson remarks: 

“ A missionary such as Mr. Steller, who teaches 
the use of some of the simpler arts of the 
civilised races, and by cultivating the soil him¬ 
self, brings home to the native mind the prac¬ 
tical value of the land he lives upon, un¬ 
doubtedly increases the happiness and prosperity 
of the people. The missionary who merely 
indulges in evangelical dreams, and devotee 
himself only to the destruction of practices and 
beliefs whioh he classifies as ‘ pagan,’ is to my 
mind worse than useless.” 

Elsewhere the ministers of the gospel get, 
perhaps, more than their full share of credit 
for the astounding change that has taken 
place in the Bocial condition of the Minahassa 
peoples during the last few decades. At the 
beginning of the century they were broken 
into a multiplicity of savage groups, in a 
chronic state of intertribal warfare, and 
addicted to head hunting and even to a 
mitigated form of cannibalism. Now they 
constitute a population of peaceful agricul¬ 
turists, largely civilised, to some extent even 
educated, and gradually laying aside their 
numberless rude dialects for the cultivated 
form of the Malay language current through¬ 
out the Eastern Archipelago. But these 
results are perhaps mainly due to the judicious 
policy of the Butch Government, which, 
while respecting harmless local prejudices, 
has sternly suppressed practices antagonistic 
to the general welfare, and introduced an 
excellent system of land culture, which has 
converted a great part of the Man ado country 
into a flourishing coffee plantation. Any¬ 
how, the knowledge of what has been 
•ooomplished in the neighbouring Philippine 
archipJujjo on an immeasurably vaster scale,) 


and in some respects under much more diffi¬ 
cult circumstances, should have guarded the 
writer against the grossly exaggerated state¬ 
ment that in Minahassa the Protestant 
propagandists “ have achieved greater success 
in their mission than any missionaries at any 
time in any part of the world.” 

However, this overdrawn language is 
amply condoned by the graphic account of 
the social usages, religious beliefs, “cos¬ 
mogonies,” myths, and legends of the primitive 
inhabitants of North Celebes and neighbour¬ 
ing archipelagoes. Some of the specimens of 
folklore doubtless lose in verbal accuracy 
through second-hand translation from the 
Dutch; but it may be presumed that both 
the spirit and local colouring of the originals 
are faithfully preserved. In many of the 
popular stories mere brute force, as typified 
by the crocodile, is circumvented by the 
cunning of the ape, who here plays the part 
of the fox, the hare and “ brere rabbit ” in 
the analogous oral literature of other races 
Some of the tales, as our author oorrectly 
remarks, have obviously been modified by 
Christian teachings, under whose influence 
new ideas have been grafted on . the old 
national myths. But when he refers the 
origin of natural religions to some form of 
fetishism, that is, “ a belief that every 
natural object with whioh the savage came 
into daily contact possessed a soul or fetish,” 
he wrongly defines fetishism itself, and revives 
the erroneous notions on that subject whioh 
appear to have been first disseminated by 
Da Brasses, and which were thoroughly 
exposed by Major A. B. Ellis in lie 
Tehi-Speaktng People* of the Gold Coait 
(1887). Fetishism is not animism in any 
sense, and is not a primitive but a later form 
of natural religion. 

Dr. Hickson naturally devotes much space 
to coral life and reef-building, one of the 
chief objects of his expedition. The North 
Celebes waters, however, were not found to 
be a very favourable field for studying the 
difficult problems connected with the origin 
of reefs and atolls. Hence he abstains from 
entering into the merits of the objections 
recently advanced by Dr. Guppy and Mr. 
Murray against Darwin’s subsidence theory, 
merely remarking that he is not a believer in 
this view, and that his own observations fully 
confirm Mr. Murray’s statement regarding 
the seaward growth of reefs upon the slope of 
their own dibrit. On the other hand, he 
introduces a fresh element into the discussion 
by the ingenious way in which he shows that 
fringing reefs may in some places be associated 
with the presence of mangrove forests. In 
Talisse the mangrove swamps themselves were 
studied under specially favourable conditions, 
and their importance in determining the local 
biologioal ana climatic relations is emphasised 
in more than one eloquent passage: 

When the naturalist first enters the mangrove 
swamp, he cannot fail to be impressed with two 
things—the enormous field for investigation in 
animal and vegetable life that it affords, and 
the extreme difficulty and disoomfort of doing 
any work there. The various kinds of mangrove 
trees bearing creepers, orchids, and parasitic 
ferns; the swarms of ants, termites, flies, 
mosquitoes, and other creatures of the air; the 
s, birds, fishes, crabs, anemones, and 
worms, afford endless themes for investigation 
and research. On the other hand, the damp, 


stifling, malarious atmosphere and the insect 
pests are quite sufficient to drive away even 
the enthusiastic naturalist to purer air and 
more wholesome plaoes.... The conditions of 
life in the mangrove^swamp are so extraordi¬ 
nary that if examples of all the animals found 
within a given area of it were collected, it 
would be discovered not only that a very large 
number of the genera, but nearly every one of 
the classes, of roe animal kingdom were repre¬ 
sented. Mam m al s, birds, reptiles, fishes, mol- 
lusks, insects, orustaoea, worms, eohinoderms, 
ooelenterata, and protozoa, live and thrive 
within its limits. The same cannot be said of 
any other region on dry land or in the waters. 
We find, in fact, a curious combination here of 
the land, the sea, and freshwater fauna, brought 
about by the peculiar advantages the swamp 
affords to various animals of different habits to 
live and find their food.” 

Among the ourious forms here met are the 
crustaceans, with a number of real eyes dis¬ 
tributed over their carapace, the jumping 
crab, and the still more remarkable jumping 
fish, Periophthalmue Koelrenter, which prefers 
disporting itself on the rooks to swimming 
in its native element, and which appears to 
breathe more through its tail than through its 
gills. At least the author claims that his theory 
regarding this very peculiar caudal function 
has sinoe been confirmed by the experiments 
carried out by Prof. Haddon in Torres Strait. 
On the other hand, he has given up the solu¬ 
tion of that other and far more familiar pro¬ 
blem of the bloodthirsty propensities of the 
mosquito* always ravenous for human gore, 
yet perfectly competent to complete its bio¬ 
logical evolution without the stimulus of that 
invigorating diet: 

The mosquitoes are bom and bred in the 
waters of the swamp; but what they actually 
feed upon in the imago or flying state, when 
there are no human beings about, is a mystery 
to me. It is possible they may obtain a scanty 
nourishment from the slimy ooze upon the 
surfaoe of the mud and mangrove roots; but 
then it is difficult to understand the advantage 
of their piercing mouth-parts. It may be that 
of the millions hatched only a few actually de¬ 
posit fertile eggs, and those may be the lucky 
ones, who have had a draught of blood of the 
mammals and birds in the swamps. All that I 
can say about their feeding is that when we 
met they seemed to be invariably hungry, and 
when they fed were never satisfied.” 

But enough has been said to show the great 
variety of topics intelligently discussed by 
this very entertaining “ Naturalist in North 
Celebes.” There is a beautiful coloured plate 
of the curious little Periophthalmus, besides 
numerous other well-executed illustrations; a 
copious index, two maps, and a very full 
bibliography, to which continued reference is 
made throughout the text on a novel and 
space-saving plan. 

A. H. Hears. 


Principlet in Art, Sfe. By Coventry Pat¬ 
more. (Bell.) 

Chebishuto, if one may sty so, an affectionate 
regard for Mr. Coventry Patmore as a poet, 
one receives with the greater respect his 
.udgments as a critic; for it is a mistake to 
suppose that the offices of the poet and the 
critic are necessarily foreign to each other. 
A critic who is auo a poet has, for that 
reason, a keener sensibility, a deeper insight 
into character and the meaning of events, and 
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a wider sympathy with human nature. With¬ 
out sensibility, or insight, or sympathy, no man 
h«« any right to call himself a critio. When 
Mr. Coventry Patmore fellows his poetic 
instinct his critical judgment is right. But 
there are one or two instances here—the paper 
on Emerson is notably one —in which both 
the instinct of the poet and the discernment 
of the critic seem to have been overborne by 
another sense, which may conveniently be 
called the religious sense. 

There is so little in this book that I shall 
have to take exception to—a proceeding, in 
any case, to be attempted with ell respect— 
that I shall be glad to get that duty over. 
First, then, I find myself unable to accept 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s estimate of Emerson. 
It seems to me that he has failed to realise 
the fulness of Emerson’s teaching, and the 
fact of his genius, from the want of that 
sympathy with his subject which in dealing 
with most other men and things is the prime 
quality he displays. Emerson waB above all 
things a religious teacher, but religion with 
him was absolutely dissociated from dogma 
It was a commingled intellectuality and spiri¬ 
tuality, of ample sufficiency for a pure and up¬ 
lifted soul. Obviously, it was out of harmony 
with a religious system based on theological 
dogmas and expressed in elaborate creeds. It 
is^well known that Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
position is that of the exact theologians 
That he should bs unable to appreciate Emer¬ 
son’s position is therefore not surprising; 
but it is to be regretted that he shou'd have 
written thus of a thinker whose writings have 
given a marked impulse to the thoughtful 
minds of the present and the last generation : 

“ Though Emerson could not see that a religion 
of which there is nothing left but an * over¬ 
soul ' is much the same thing as a in an of whom 
there is nothing left but his hat, the religious 
bodies to which he was for many years more or 
less attaohed were less devoid of humour, and 
the joke of a faith without a dogma became in 
time too much for their seriousness. 7 ’ 

Of this passage it is enough to say that the 
supposed “ joke ” has no more quality of fact 
than Mr. Coventry Patmore’s description of 
the over-soul has of fitness. He has simply 
failed altogether to understand Emerson. If 
it were not so he would never have said of 
him: “His philosophy afforded him only a 
very narrow range of subject ” Emerson’s 
philosophy was really as wide as nature. It 
embraced the teachings of science and the ex¬ 
periences of men; but it excluded—aid that, 
from Mr. Coventry Patmore’s point of view, 
constitutes its narrowness—the arbitrary de¬ 
ductions of the theologians. 

Mr. Patmore writes of Shelley in a vein 
that will shock some of the poet’s devotees. 
His idea of “ What 8helley was ” is stated 
with the coolness of a professor of moral 
anatomy. I am not sure that this is not well. 
It is utterly impossible to justify some of the 
things that Shelley did; and perhaps the best 
way of dealing with his breaches of the moral 
law, as understood by society, would be to 
admit them and pass on. The at'empt to 
defend them is rather a dangerous proceeding, 
having regard to the need for a social moral 
law; and it can never be very successful. But 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s judgment of Shelley’s 
powers, and of his intrinsic character, seems 
to have been warped by his disgust for the 


poet’s moral aberrations. He speaks of him 
as being 

" self-indulgent by habit, ignorant to the end 
of all that it most behoves a responsible being 
to know, and so conceited that bis ignorance 
was incurable; showing at every turn the most 
infallible sign of a feeble intellect—a belief in 
human perfectibility.” 

May it not be that the theologian in Mr. 
Coventry Patmore is again responsible for a 
criticism which Mr. Coventry Patmore, the 
poet, would scarcely seek to justify? The 
belief in human perfectibility does not seem 
to be a very grievous tbing after all; and one 
would think that conceit, ignorance, and 
feebleness of intellect are qualities not likely 
to be found in the company of aspirations 
aiming at so high a mark. Keats’s name is 
inseparably linked with 8helley’s, and nothing 
is so natural as to pass from one to the other. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s estimate of Keats 
seems to me a faulty one also. He does full 
justice to all of Keats’s work that was com¬ 
prised within what he calls “ his own lovely 
line”—that of the “Eve of St Agnes,” 

“ Isabella,” and the Odes; but when he 
comes to “ Hyperion,” the grandest piece of 
writing Keats ever did, be dismisses it with 
the summary remark that “ Keats himself 
knew and admitted that it was only a sem¬ 
blance and an echo, and therefore wisely 
abandoned tbe attempt.” It is true that 
Keats said something of this kind; but 
it often happens that poets are not the 
best judges of their own productions. Byron 
was much nearer tbe mark when he said of 
“ Hyperion ” that it seemed “ actually in¬ 
spired by the Titans.” 

I have no more fault to fiod. The far 
more pleasant duty now falls to me to say 
that these essays are very dolightful reading. 
The first of them, which gives its name to 
the book, lays down a principle of intelligent 
judgment in criticism which most of the 
other essays pointedly exemplify. When 
Mr. Patmore is in sympathy with his subject 
he writes of it with a clearness and force 
which it would be impossible to excel, end 
with an eloquence that quite fascioates tbe 
reader. There is perhaps no subject so essen¬ 
tially his own as that of “Love and Poetry,” 
on which wedded topics he discourses thus: 

“The whole of after-life depends very much 
upon how life’s transient transfiguration in 
youth by love is subsequently regarded; and 
the greatest of all the functions of the poet is 
to aid in his readers the fulfilment of the cry, 
which is that of nature as well as of religion, 

‘ Let not my heart forget the things mine eyes 
have seen.’ The greatest perversion of the 
poet’s funotion is to falsify the memory of that 
transfiguration of the senses, and to make light 
of its sacramental character. This character is 
instantly recognised by tbe unvitiated heart and 
apprehension of every youth and maiden; but 
it is very easily forgotten and profaned by most, 
unless its sanctity is upheld by priests and 
poets. Poets are naturally its prophets—all 
tbe more powerful beoause, like the prophets of 
old, they are wholly independent of the priests, 
and are often the first to discover and rebuke 
the lifeleesness into which that order is always 
tending to fall. If society is to survive its 
apparently impending dangers, it must be 
mainly by guarding and increasing the purity 
of tbe souroes in which society begins.” 

That is admirably said, and so is nearly all 
else in these essays. ’Whether Mr. Patmore 


is writing of art, or architecture, or poetry— 
whether he is discussing the subtlety which 
constitutes so much of the charm of Rossetti's 
poems, or those personal qualities in Clough 
which had a fascination for all who knew him, 
or is satirising the hasty tendency to confer 
post-mortem honours on “Smith”—he is 
equally luc : d, and both in matter and style 
equally charming. 

George Cotterell. 


Eng lit h Landt, Littors, and Kingt, from 

Ctlt to Tudor. By Donald G. Mitchell. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Mitchkll introduces his little volume as 
the result of a series of “talks” intended 
for the entertainment and instruction of some 
private friends. In his own words his wish 
is to 

“ familiarise tbe average reader with the 
salient characteristics of tbe writers brought 
under notice, and to put those writers into such 
a swathing of historio and geographic enwrap- 
ments as shall keep them better in mind.” 

The conception is excellent in itself; and, 
though the execution of such a task must 
have b?en far from easy, Mr. Mitchell 
deserves the credit of having achieved a 
very considerable measure of success. His 
“ talks,” written in a pleasant, familiar style, 
have the great merit of being at once interest¬ 
ing and fruitful; and this is no small matter 
in a book intended for those who often have 
not the time, nor perhaps even the inclination, 
for serious study. Yet we venture to say 
that some at least of Mr. Mitchell’s readers 
will be led on to take a deeper and more 
permanent interest in the subject; and from 
the care with which the dates and the last 
editions of each author are indicated they 
will find it a useful guide for further study. 

Mr. Mitchell confessedly writes in the 
first place for American readers; and we must 
no% therefore, quarrel with some features in 
his book which occasionally seem to us un¬ 
necessary. But his Americanisms are not of 
the obtrusive order, and will simply strike 
the average Britisher as somewhat quaint. 
Ho might, however, have avoided such an 
error as “ Christ’s Church College” (p. 174). 

In his first chapter, our author carries us 
past the Norman Conquest, giving us brief 
glimpses of Caedmon and Beda, the stories of 
whose work would have borne a little fuller 
repetition, since tluy never grow old, and 
would probably come with the charm of fresh¬ 
ness to most of Mr. Mitchell’s readers. Alfred, 
Canute, Godiva, Harold the Saxon, and Wil¬ 
liam the Norman, fill up the remainder of 
his picture of early England; and the second 
chapter opens with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the Arthurian Legends. Walter Map, of 
course, occurs in the latter connexion; but 
the fame of the reputed author of “Meum est 
propositum in tiberna mori” might have 
earned for him a more extended notice, and 
the Nugao Curialivm, that curious mine of 
old legends, and of iniformation on court-life 
under the first of the Blantagenets, would 
have supplied material for a pleasant picture. 
Giraldus Cambrensis also would fairly turn in 
his grave could he know that all his paint 
had not sufficed to secure him mention. No 
two writers of the Early Middle Ages would 
have better repaid treatment, and their liters’•r 
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fame was so great and well founded that we 
should like to hare seen the two lively arch¬ 
deacons brought out of shadow-land in Mr. 
Mitchell’s pages. But it is easy to oavil at 
omissions; and we must not expect too much, 
when, as the writer says, it was only possible 
to give types. Still, it is just the Early 
Middle Ages with regard to which it is hardest 
to realise that men were much as we are, and 
not only fought, but talked and read, and 
thought and wrote. However, Mr. Mitchell 
gives us a long and pleasant sketch of 
Chaucer at the end of his third chapter, 
having touched sufficiently on Mandeville, 
Roger Bacon, and Wycliffe. The next 
chapter takes us through the fifteenth century 
ending with Caxton and the Paaton Letters, 
not a period with much to talk of in the 
present connexion, though Lawrence Minot, 
and some of the English metrical romances, 
would have given better material than 
“ moral ” Gower and dull Dan Lydgate. 

The last half of the book is given up to the 
Tudors, at least ostensibly ; but it gets, per¬ 
haps unavoidably, a longish way into the 
Stuarts, and somehow even Hobbes creeps in. 
The space is here so much more ample that 
more detail was possible, and we are not called 
on to take so many “ long strides.” The result 
is proportionately more satisfactory. Mr. 
Mitcbell has wisely omitted Shakspere from 
his list, as a long notice would have destroyed 
the symmetry of the book, a short one have 
been worse than useless. As it is, space is 
gained to give a fuller picture of the times of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and of their great 
ministers, together with More, Spenser, Sid¬ 
ney, Bacon, Marlowe, Jonson, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

Mr. Mitchell has adopted a pleasant system 
of telling his story by the aid of quotations not 
only from the authors he is dealing with, but 
also from any well-known writer who may serve 
his purpose. Shakspere is, of course, in con¬ 
stant use, and Scott’s novels are brought in to 
illustrate the history of Richard I. and crusad¬ 
ing times, while Tennyson supplies material 
for the stories of Godiva, and Harold, and for 
the Arthurian Legends, 'fo our mind this is 
a very happy notion, which gives the volume 
great additional interest, and by the famili¬ 
arity of the language makes it far more vivid. 

Mr. Mitchell has produced an eminently read¬ 
able series of essays j and we hope they will 
obtain the wide circulation which they deserve. 
He speaks as though he had some more 
“ talks ” in store. We shall look out for them 
with interest 

C. L. Rtnobford. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Bondman. By Hall Caine. In 3 vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

Part of the Property. By Beatrice Whitby. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Duchess Franca. By Sarah Tytler. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A Resolute Purpose. By Katharine Ash- 
burner. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Two Women or One? By Henry Harland. 
(Cassells.) 

A Manchester Bhirtmdker. By John Law. 
(Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Co ) 
would be going too far, perhaps, to assert 


that Mr. Hall Caine has, by his latest novel, 
The Bondman , placed himself on the shelf 
where the classics stand. But there is no 
doubt that he occupies a position far removed 
from that of the average story-teller, and may 
be regarded as standing on a pedestal of his 
own, secure from the kick of the envious 
passing herd, and only to be approached with 
ladder, and at personal risk, by him who 
would reverently wipe off a littte dust and 
cobweb, or chip away, with apologies, some 
truant angularity. He is an acknowledged 
master of the art of roueing human passion; 
and to say that this art is effectively dis¬ 
played in the present work would be scarcely 
more than saying that Mr. Caine had not 
fallen behind himself in an effort put forth in 
the full maturity of his powers. The Bond- 
man has other claims to notice than this. A 
serious teaching—if we rightly understand 
the story—a teaching only imperfectly fore¬ 
shadowed by the fairy legend that heralds 
the openiog chapter, underlies all that the 
writer has to tell. He is presenting to us an 
allegory typifying the impotency of man’s 
schemes of vengeance—or, indeed, schemes of 
any kind— when conflicting with the mys¬ 
terious ordinances of the Almighty. Read, 
indeed, in this light the narrative sometimes 
appears pregnant with a painfully intense 
irony, such as may not have been altogether 
intended by its author. Another point of 
interest is the brilliant descriptive power 
exhibited, in which Mr. Caine has fairly 
surpassed himself; and, lastly, there remains 
to be noticed the surprising ingenuity with 
which situations of the most impressive 
kind are created at every important torn of 
the story. The scene is laid first in Iceland, 
where Stephen Orry, a loafing and vioious 
husband, deserts bis wife Rachel, and sails 
away to the Isle of Man, where he marries 
another wife and has a son. Rachel also 
gives birth to a son the very night after her 
husband has struck and abandoned her. 
Nineteen years afterwards, on her dying bed, 
she solemnly charges her son, Jason, to 
revenge her wrongs upon his father and half- 
brother, and dies. Just at this time Stephen 
Orrv, in a fit of repentance, sends his son 
Miohael to Iceland, in order to seek out his 
wife and child and effeot a reconciliation. 
Michael, on his arrival, fails in his mission; 
but he remaiosin the country, and in a period 
of rebellion is elected Republican President 
of the island. In the meanwhile Jason, 
arriving at the Isle of Man, saves from death 
the father he had sworn to slay, and Stephen 
Orry afterwards dies in his arms. Then 
Jason falls in love with Greeba, the Manx 
girl whom Michael had left behind bim 
under promise of awaiting his return, and the 
real complication of the story commences. 
Greeba flees to her lover in Iceland, and is 
followed by Jason. The half-brothers, who 
are now sworn enemies, continually miss 
encountering each other, until they meet as 
convicts in the sulphur mines, and are 
chained together, neither having the slightest 
knowledge of the other’s identity. Ultimately 
Jason becomes the passionately devoted friend 
of Michael, and lays down his life for the 
man whose destruction had once been his 
solemnly pledged purpose. Such is the story 
in brief outline. The question now to be 
considered is whether the work is, as a whole, 


satisfactory from every point of view. Well, 
in the opinion of one who has read every 
page with the utmost pleasure, but who in 
his capacity as Devil’s Advocate is profession¬ 
ally concerned to leave no possible objection 
unnoticed, there is this to be said: The 
language of The Bondman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical English; its interest 
never flags, and its situations and descriptions 
are magnificent — too magnificent, perhaps. 
Here is the flaw upon which a finger might 
be laid. Plus quam mortals sapit. The chief 
actors are something moro than mere men 
and women. They are f/fuBcav ycvos iv&pihv — 
young pants fresh from the halls of Odin, 
who can fell an ox with one blow, or break 
an opponent’s back in a wrestling bout. Their 
very woes are Promethean; the coincidences 
that unite or sunder them appear as if arranged 
by some overwhelming destiny. The atmos¬ 
phere seems to reecho with the thunders of 
Thor’s ponderous hammer, and agony is piled 
upon agony, like Ossa on Pelion, till one is 
apt to regard the action as one would an 
Aeschylean drama, and to accord a tribute of 
awe and admiration rather than sympathy. 
But it is a splendid novel for all that, ana 
does not need the “puff” which the pub¬ 
lisher has thought fit to append. 

The author «f Part of the Property is 
endowed with a good many of the constitu¬ 
tive elements of the novelist of the future. 
The genus of the latter animal has not perhaps 
at this moment been fairly settled, and his 
definition may therefore be challenged; but 
the pretent reviewer is inclined to assign him 
to the class of which Mr. Howells, the 
American writer, is the foremost living repre¬ 
sentative. It is not for a moment contended 
that Miss Whitby is entitled—as yet, at any 
rate—to take equal rank with Mr. Howells; 
for the latter is gifted with a mastery of 
analytical insight and a charm of manner, 
both in respect of what he gives us and what 
he leaves unsaid, that can belong only to one 
or two in a generation. Mr. Howells would 
never dream of treating us to such an anti¬ 
climax as an account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the man or woman whose inner nature he 
had been unfolding through the greater 
part of three volumes with a'l the subtlest 
resources of an unapproachably delioate artis¬ 
tic skill. He would reverently turn from the 
closiug scene, and leave details to the servants. 
Still, there is resemblance enough between 
the two writers to justify a comparison. Miss 
Whitby does not, any more than Mr. Howells, 
depend for her attractiveness upon the story¬ 
teller’s ordinary stock-in-trade of perilous or 
amusing incident, dramatic situation, surprises, 
coincidences, and such like worn-out devioes. 
Selecting as material some three or four people, 
brought together by family or other circum¬ 
stances, she takes for her theme a passage in 
their lives, commonplace enough perhaps in 
the eyes of the world around them, but made 
replete with interest to us, who behold as in 
a picture the delineation of their characters 
illumined by the skill of a cunning hand. 
There is no doubt that a writer who essays 
work of this kind is taxing the capacity of art 
to itB utmost. In the present book there are 
only two, or at most three, leading characters 
—namely, Margaret Chamberlain, aged nine¬ 
teen ; Mr. Anstruther, her grandfather, a 
country squire; and Jocelyn Carew, a son of 
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Mr. Anstruther’s second wife by her first 
husband. The others, though each is distinc¬ 
tive enough in its way, are subsidiary to the 
Twain action. No important incidents are 
recorded, to relieve the dull routine of country- 
house life, except a week’s visit to a neigh¬ 
bour. Yet a charming tale has been con¬ 
structed out of these uneventful details— 
though, to be sure, there is a mournful tragedy 
eventually, which saddens the closing part of 
the book; and the author deserves high praise 
for her successful attempt to evolve keen 
sympathy but of material which, to a less 
observant or imaginative mind, would have 
suggested little element whereon to found a 
romance. 

The lady who for a generation past has 
been employing her pen upon biography, 
romanoe, and fairy tale, under the name of 
Sarah Tytler, has added two more volumes to 
her record, dealing with the life of Frances 
Jennings, well known to fame as a reigning 
beauty at the court of Charles II, and ulti¬ 
mately espoused by the “ aristocratic ruffian ” 
Bichard Talbot, created Earl and afterwards 
Duke of Tvrconnel by James II. Although 
a biographical notice of Lady Tvrconnel is 
included among Mr. G. Steinman’s Althorpe 
Memoirt , no life of that hot-tempered, saucy- 
tongued, volatile, and frolicsome, but scrupu¬ 
lously virtuous dame has ever appeared with 
the completeness of entourage and minuteness 
of detail that characterise the present pro¬ 
duction. Eclipsed as she was in every way 
as a political celebrity and intrigante by her 
far more famous younger sister Sarah, who 
also rose to be a wearer of the strawberry 
leaves through her marriage with John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, Frances 
Jennings nevertheless enjoyed a career 
abounding in romance and vicissitudes of 
extraordinary interest. Born in the year of 
Charles I.’s execution, at a little country 
house near St. Albans, this daughter of a 
rustic squire obtained—through her mother’s 
influence, soon after the Bestoration—a situa¬ 
tion aB maid of honour to Anne, Duchess of 
York, daughter of Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
and was thus introduced, when not yet sixteen, 
to the free-and-easy licentious gaiety of the 
court at Whitehall. Besieged by every un¬ 
married courtier of the day, including the 
Bichard Talbot above mentioned and that most 
renowned of lady-killers, Harry Jermyn— 
whom the present writer designates “an 
aristocratic cad”—the fastidious beauty re¬ 
mained heart-whole for four years, until 
vanquished by George, a penniless mid un¬ 
titled younger son of the Hamilton family, 
with whom she eloped, and whom, after ms 
exclusion from service in the English army 
on acoount of his religion, die followed to 
France, and became a leading figure in the 
frivolities of Versailles, Fontainebleau, and 
the Luxembourg, under the rule of the Grand 
Monarque. Reduced by the death of her 
husband to absolute want and life in a garret, 
she again encounters “Dick” Talbot, now 
grown more roystering and bloated than ever, 
and marries the lover of her youth. How 
Talbot, become Earl and Duke of Tyroonnel, 
ruled Ireland as viceroy, fled with his master, 
James, to the court of St. Germains after the 
defeat at the Boyne, and once more returned 
to die in Limerick, are matters of history. 
Regarded as a literary production, the style 


of Duchess France! is apt to be rather heavy 
at times; but the matter of the book is 
sufficiently entertaining to redeem any faults 
of manner. We are not introduced to many 
of the celebrities, especially the female cele¬ 
brities, of the court of Charles II. Perhaps 
they are reserved for another volume. 

A Resolute Purpose, though the work of a 
lady whose writing shows refinement of taste 
and considerable imaginative power, is not 
a lively book. The very gruesomeness of its 
motif is in itself fatal to liveliness. Nothing 
short of a past master in the art of fiction 
oould undertake with much ohance of success 
the task of digesting a medical handbook and 
exemplifying the progressive developments of 
a hereditary disease by illustrations drawn 
from a family history. Probably Miss Ash- 
burner’s narrative is true enough to facts of 
real life. We all of us know something—by 
hearsay, at any rate—of the ghastly skeletons 
hidden away in the cupboards of patrician 
families, whose pride it is to have kept their 
blood for centuries untainted by admixture 
with an alien strain, and also how the sius of 
our hard-living forefathers have descended in 
the shape of deadly diseases unto the third 
and fourth generation. So that when Fairfax, 
youthful head of the ancient house of Towers- 
court, becomes aware of the grim heritage of 
madness bequeathed to his family, and resolves 
to stamp out the taint by imposing lifelong 
celibacy on himself and ms brethren, we feel 
that he has done quite the right thing, and 
established his claim to a martyrdom decidedly 
heroic under the circumstances, and much to 
be admired by that good-for-nothing majority 
among us who are inolined to whisper each to 
himself Medea’s “Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” But this does not relieve 
the tale from heaviness. For the rest, many 
of the characters are eminently lovable, espe¬ 
cially Honoria Fairfax and Herr Volkmann, 
the Prussian doctor. The writer has an easy 
flow of words, and frequently attempts by 
vivacity of narrative to make up for the pre¬ 
vailing tone of seriousness suggested by the 
subject and fortified by industrious citation of 
medical authority. 

On the other hand, cases now and then 
occur where wonders of medical science readily 
lend themselves to the manufacture of sensa¬ 
tional plots; and Mr. Henry Harland has 
been singularly happy in the capital he has 
created out of a well-known brain phenome¬ 
non, in his novelette, entitled, Two Women or 
One? Dr. Leonard Benary, who tells the 
story in the first person, rescues from 
attempted suicide a young and strikingly 
handsome woman, whose moral nature, how¬ 
ever, proves on subsequent acquaintance to 
be terribly depraved, and whose determination 
to drown herself, in order to get released from 
the pangp of a guilty coo science, remains un¬ 
abated in spite of the doctor’s earnest per¬ 
suasions. He induces her at length to submit 
to an operation upon one of the bones of her 
skull, causing a lesion of the cerebral tissues, 
whereby he promises as a result the total 
annihilation of memory without injury to the 
other intellectual faculties, so that the patient 
upon recovering health and consciousness 
shall remember absolutely nothing of the past 
—neither her name, nor her nationality, nor 
the face of her father or mother, nor even how 


to speak, walk, or eat—but shall be literally 
born anew and have to begin life over again 
from the start. The results of this experi¬ 
ment form the subject of the tale. The plot 
is decidedly a clever one, and the details are 
well worked out, so far as they go. The only 
fault to be found with the book is that there 
is not more of it. One can hardly help think¬ 
ing with a sigh of regret what a marvellous 
combination of thrilling by-plot and circum¬ 
stance a writer like Wilkie Collins would 
have grouped round such a brilliant central 
idea. 

It is difficult to understand the precise 
raison d'itre of a novel occupied from begin¬ 
ning to end with nothing but the record of 
an unbroken series of struggles against star¬ 
vation, culminating in child-murder, lunacy, 
and suicide. That the writer of A Manchester 
Shirtmaker —who is understood to be a lady 
—is a marvellously vivid narrator of harrow¬ 
ing tales of distress may be freely admitted; 
her intimacy with some of the most hideous 
phases of poverty in crowded cities can 
scarcely be questioned; and her descriptions 
have a realistic truthfulness which commands 
all due recognition. But, after all, one is 
inclined to say of her work, Cui hono ? We 
are none the wiser for suoh a tale; and if the 
writer meant to stir us in the direction of 
redressing the unequal balance of social and 
economical conditions at present existing, it 
is to be regretted that she has made no effort 
to indicate in what way such redress is likely 
to be best effected. Her story is simply a 
succession of scenes, eaoh more heartrending 
and pitiable than the last, unrelieved by a 
single lighter episode or touch of brightness, 
and, so far as one can see, conveying no lesson 
whatever, unless it is intended to illustrate 
the quotation from Carlyle, printed at the 
beginning, to the effect that 
“ it is not . . . to die of hunger that makes a 
man wretched. ... It is to live miserable we 
know not why; to work sore and yet gain 
nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet isolated, 
girt in with a cold, universal laissez-faire," &o. 

Surely, morbid reflections of this sort are best 
left unillustrated. 

J. Barrow Allen. 


RECENT VERSE. 

An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 
By Howard Crawford. (Blackwood.} In his 
longer poems Mr. Howard Crawford makes an 
attempt to treat modem life, andto treat it 
unoonventionally — an attempt which at onoe 
Hinging him out from the crowd of gentlemen and 
ladies who consider that poetry and modem 
life have nothing to do with one other, and 
who act on their conviction. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Crawford’s method of treatment is at 

S resent much too rhapsodioal, and his views of 
fe a little too turbulent and romanesque. His 
hand relaxes its mastery of his subject at every 
moment. He is a rider galloping spurred and 
without a rein. It is impossible for us to quote 
a passage from the title-poem long enough to 
give a just idea of the copious volume of verse 
whioh rolls, not unmelodiously, through the 
opening pages. Here are some lines from 
a similar poem, a little later in the volume : 

“ The sea city soon 

Awakes from her pale sleep in flaming noon, 
And toilers smile at rest over their jars 
Of wine, and voioes rise to mellowing e'en 
To greet the expectant moon and the white stars 
AH passionless, and the elway serene 
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Heart of the deeps of eight. The softer airs 
Of love, the lullaby of mother’s oaree, 

And, in the fainter distance, ebbs of song 
From gondolas that pass beneath the long 
Shades of the palaces, join in a throng 
Of music with thin tinkling of guitars 
Of wandering youths, that lire oat for the stars 
Of heaven and lovfcd eyes.” 

Mr. Crawford seems to write with ease—with 
too much ease; but his verse, while often 
turgid and always unpruned, is by no means 
unpromising. This romantio glow, this very 
fever of flushed luxuriance, is a far more hope¬ 
ful sign than the cramped neatness of many a 
more careful workman. The verse is at all 
events generally sonorous, andthoughttranslates 
itself into imagery, often in a very picturesque 
manner. Everywhere there is the throb of 
life, even when, as in “ Jaques Eedivivus,” 
the pulse beats to a perfectly mad tune—the 
tune, not of the mdanoholy Jaques, but of 
some James or John whose address is 
Hanley. 

Two Queen*. A Drama. By 0. J. Ballingall 
Birrell. (Glasgow: Maolehose.) Mr. Ballin- 
gall Bin-ell's little book has also its measure of 
promise, but promise of a very different kind. 
Though divided into five acts and called t 
drama, it is no play but rather a sketch ii 
dialogue, a fragment of history thrown into the 
form of conversation. The period extends 
from the death of Edward VI. to the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey; and the whole interest of 
the piece lies in the contrast and yet likeness 
of two unhappy women—the real and the mock 
queen. The subject is a fine one, and in the 
hands of a writer like Michael Field it might 
be turned to pregnant issues. Mr. Birrell, 
however, is at the mercy of his materials. All 
he can do is to throw out suggestive hints 
here and there, to pourtray a moment’s emotion 
with momentary fineness, to impress or move 
us with aline, a turn of phrase. His work 
strikes us as that of a very young writer, not 
without oapacity, who is making a first attempt, 
in which he befravs the gradual progress of his 
enfranchisement from the tyranny of metrical 
oppression. His blank verse is curiously stiff, 
with the formality of the pre-Sbaksperean 
measure; but, now and again, it has a really 
simple and moving aooent—the accent of nature, 
The book has distinct promise. It remains 
for Mr. Birrell to justify our expectations of 
him. 

Poem*. By May M. Cox. (Bell.) Of Miss or 
Mrs. Cox (apparently the latter) we are unable 
to say as much. The book is in parts clever, 
to a certain extent, and it might onoe have 
obtained some reputation for its author as “ 
pleasing poetess”; but that would have been in 
the days of Mrs. Hemans, and we are now in 
the days of Miss Bossetti. Here is a lady who 
has read her Hemans and her Longfellow, who 
writes of “The Last Night,” "The Felon’ 
Prayer,” “ The Outoast , and who, here 
elsewhere, is neatly conventional, and expresses 
very nioely the orthodox feminine thoughts on 
these subjects. She has a broken heart, and 
she writes verses on Gordon. She “ will not 
have written in vain” if “in all the world 
her verses “ waken one responsive echo.” One 
seems to have heard such a remark before. 
Why will people talk in this way about 
“ responsive echoes ” ? Either the work is 
good or the work is bad. There are exceptions, 
however, even in this. "Poem* by May M. 
Oox” is one of the exceptions. 

In Ulmer and Heather. By Wallace Bruce. 
(Blackwood.) Mr. Wallaoe Bruce is a Scotch¬ 
man who lives, or has lived, in America. He 
oelebrates his country’s heroes in his own 
name, his country’s soil in the name of his 
book, and his country’s virtues in every page 
of his »«ry respectable verse. He has also a 


good deal of enthusiasm to spare for the land 
of his adoption; and he prints a number of 
pieces which he has written for dubs, oon- 
greses, anniversaries, and the like American 
institutions. Among his subjects are “ Nobby 
Island,” “ The Club of Tahawas,” and 

“FairPotomac! dear Potomac! at [whose] name 
what memories throng! ” 

He can also do honour to 

“ ‘ Home, sweet home ’ and * John Brown's body,’ 

1 Dixieland ’ and ' Old Damp, ground,’ 

Swinging symphonies commingled in one bright 
bouquet of sound.” 

He can also compose poetic pieoes in the 
manner of Mr. George Sims: human life from 
the point of view of the district-missionary, 
oonvmoed that his particular slum is the vilest 
in the city, and that his particular tracts are 
the best in the land. Fluent, well-meaning, 
neatly expressed, Mr. Wallaoe Bruoe’s verses 
are of that old-fashioned school whioh expresses 
good sentiments in a reasonable manner, passing 
from sentiments to sentiment, and alternating 
between piety and patriotism. If anyone 5 
attracted by this description of Mr. Wallaoe 
Bruce’s verse, he will no doubt be attracted by 
Mr. Wallace Bruoe’s verse itself. 


TWO FOREIGN BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


Freiland: ein Sociales Zukunftsbild. Yon 
Theodor Hertzka. (Leipzig: Dunoker & 
Humblot) This social picture of the future 
is introduced by an autobiographical sketch 
of the author’s late studies. Four years ago 
he had got so far in his socialistic educa¬ 
tion as to have thrown over rent and a certain 
portion of profits ( Vnternehmergewinn). But 
he still, in deference to the “ classic and ortho¬ 
dox view,” retained some respect for one 
factor of the existing system of distribution, 
namely, interest. Now he has freed himself 
from this remaining prejudice, and thus corn- 
dieted the “ solution of the social problem ”— 
Why do we not become richer in proportion to 
our increased capacity of producing wealth P 
The answer to this question, whioh puzzled 
Adam Smith and Bicardo—the solution whioh 
the greatest theorists, since the rise of political 
economy, have been groping after—has been 
revealed to Herr Hertzka. Society is poor, 
notwithstanding the potentiality of boundless 
wealth, owing to a deficiency, not of supply, 
but of demand. This defect is due to the 
present system of distribution. Where the 
consumption of the masses is restricted, it is 
impossible that wealth should increase indefi¬ 
nitely. The rapture attending this disoovery 
deprived the author of the tranquillity 
requisite for the formulation of abstract doc¬ 
trines. His exposition has thus taken the 
popular form of an Utopia. It was thus that 
“ Bacon of Yerulam ” interrupted his graver 
atopies, and the composition of the Novum 
Organon, in order to throw off the New Atlan¬ 
tia. So far, the prefaoe. “Fumumexluoe,” the 
experienced critic will probably expeat after 
this introduction. Nor will the Horatian 
maxim be found to fail, if we look only at the 
literary side of the work. As the picture of 
the future is not painted in warm colours of 
fancy, the story of Freeland is not very enter¬ 
taining. In the more shining qualities the 
author is exoelled by many of his predecessors 
in the same walk of literature—a series of 
imaginative writers extending from Plato to 
Mr. Bellamy. But it is on the scientific soli¬ 
dity of the reasoning whioh he has olothed in a 
popular form that Herr Hertzka rests his 
claims to attention. In this respect it most 
fairly be admitted that he has a great advan¬ 
tage over the Capets and the Fouriers. He 
has some regard for freedom as well as equality. 


He does not postulate an entire revolution of 
human nature. He merely supposes that there 
will .be “no drunkards, no idlers, and no 
criminals ” in the model community of Free¬ 
land. He does not ignore the great facts of 
sex and war. He is honourably distinguished 
from some contemporary Utopia-mongers in 
that he does not shirk those difficulties 
about the increase of population whioh have 
baffled the greatest intellects of this oentury. 
Herr Hertzka’s solution of the Mjrithnniim 
problem has, at least, the merits of simplicity 
and originality. The struggle for life, it is 
universally admitted, evokes qualities useful to 
the race. Well, among the useful qualities so 
developed is the attribute of not multiplying 
up to the limits of sustenanoe. To assist our 
conception of the manner in whioh thi« prin¬ 
ciple may operate, it is suggested that animals 
highly nourished and well-to-do classes of men 
are less prolific. But we are not left entirely 
to these doubtful analogies. Should the 
natural safe-guard break down, there still may 
be constructed an interior circumvallation. 
There may be means of averting the evil con¬ 
sistently with our moral and aesthetic senses. 
Thus the spectre, whioh has so long thrown a 
gloom over the banquet of Nature is for ever 
laid. The Freelanders may enter upon their 
millennial joys without fear of those conse¬ 
quences whioh Malthas anticipated in God¬ 
win’s ideal state. In Freeland the pleasures of 
love ' will not be hampered by a rigorous 
marriage law. Yet the constancy of lovers will 
be unbroken. This improvement in nuptial 
relations will be effected by abolishing the 
temptation under whioh so many women now 
are to marry without love, for the sake of being 
supported. The extinction of this infamy will 
be attained by the simple method of maiding 
girls inc* . indent, giving to every woman as 
well as man a fair share of the national in¬ 
come. Not that woman will have to struggle 
as the competitor of man. It is admitted that 
men are stronger and more powerful as bread¬ 
winners. But even in the case of male indus¬ 
tries, the part whioh is played by the indivi¬ 
dual worker is inconsiderable compared to 
what is due to the intellectual toil of innumer¬ 
able past generations. Of this inheritance it 
is but just that our sisters should have a pro¬ 
portional share. Altogether, the ladies in 
Freeland are likely to have what our trans¬ 
atlantic oousina csul a “ lovely time.” There 
will be no more worry about servants. The 
rough work of households will be performed by 
the “association for personal service.” The 
members of this society occupy stations or 
guard rooms in each neighbourhood, from 
whioh they can be summoned by telephone to 
any house. The remuneration for their services 
is about fivepenoe for each period of three 
minutes. The members of the society are all 
gentlemen—a sort of “ gentlemen helps,” in 
wort We must not satiate the reader’s 
curiosity by describing all the good things 
which are in store for those who have courage 
to break with the existing order. The picture 
of the socialistic future is indeed attractive, 
and it would be pleasant to believe with the 
author that it only requires a few efficient men 
to make the ideal a reality. 


Element* d'Economic Politique Pure. Par 
Irion Walras. Deuxidme Edition. (Lau¬ 
sanne: Bouge.) Prof. Walras shares with 
Jevons the honour of having independently 
discovered the mathematical theory of value; 
the aoddent of being “shelved,” as Jevons 
says, in the matter of priority, by Gossan. As 
compared with Jevons, Prof. Walras seems to 
us to have certain advantages. He makes it 
more dear that the formulae of exchange are 
applicable only where there is perfect competi¬ 
tion, not to a bargain between two individuals, 
| or between a company and a body of labourers 
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acting aa one man. Again, Prof. Walra* 
directs attention to the interdependence of the 
different markets in which the entrepreneur 
deads—buying various agents of production 
and selling finished products. The symbolic 
representation of this system brings out dearly 
a truth which Prof. Marshall was one of the 
first to state, in his review of Jevons’s 
Theory in the Academy : “ Just as the 
motion of every body in the solar system 
affects and is affected by the motion of every 
other, so it is with the elements of the prob¬ 
lem of political economy.” The use of the 
analogies which mathematical physics supply 
to political economy is well illustrated in Prof. 
Walras’s new and enlarged edition. We allude 
to the passages in which he deduces economic 
equilibrium from the principle of maximum 
utility. The new edition is also enriohed 
with many critical notices of writers be¬ 
longing to the mathematical school. Prof. 
Walras's criticisms are always fresh and interest¬ 
ing, even when, as often, they appear to us dis¬ 
putable. Thus he says of Jevons "Nous ne 
saurions accepter la formula de Jevons oomme 
valable que pour le cas restraint oil deux indi- 
vidus settlement sont en presence.” Now surely 
this is just the case in which Jevons’s formula 
cannot be accepted. The critio hits a weak 
point, but he does not hit it quite fair. We 
were equally surprised by the criticism of 
Oouraot’s method of ascertaining variations in 
the value of money. We had not understood 
the method as “ exclusive,” in Prof. Walras’s 
phrase, of certain commodities. Remarking on 
the controversy, whether the present apprecia¬ 
tion of money is due to increase of commodities 
or decrease of gold, Prof. Walras says smartly: 
—"Je me permets d’insister sur le fait que 
cette oontroverse, aussi engages, n’a pas grand 
inter£t." For, whatever the cause, the remedy 
is the same; namely, to augment the currency. 
Prof. Walras proceeds to prescribe the exact 
dose. Bis computations also lead to the 
Solution of the Anglo-Indian monetary problem. 
Perhaps be has not sufficiently realised how 
wide a gulf separates abstract theory from prac¬ 
tice. But the discoverer of a new method may 
be excused if he exaggerates its potency. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Shabp has finished his Life of 
Browning, in which he has reoeived assistance 
from the poet’s family; and it will be pub¬ 
lished as the April volume of the “Great 
Writers ” series. 

MESSRS. Blackwood will publish imme¬ 
diately, in a moderate sized volume, the Corre¬ 
spondence between William Pitt and the Duke 
of Rutland during the six years (1781-1787), 
when the latter was lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
The present duke, better known as Lord John 
Manners, has supplied an introductory note. 

Messbs. Longmans will publish in May a 
new novel by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, entitled 
Beatrice, whioh we may assume not to be a tale 
of adventure and wonderment. 

The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, translated 
by Miss Mathilde Blind will be published in a 
few days, in two volumes, by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. 

In addition to the volumes on Golf, Tennis, 
Riding, and Yachting wbioh have already been 
announced in the “ Badminton library,” we 
understand that arrangements have also been 
made for the following: Mountaineering, by 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield; Big-Game Shooting, in 
2 vols., by Messrs. 0. Phillipps-Wolley, W. Gh 
Littledale, Major H. Percy, and Gapt. C. 
Markh a m ; and Courting and Falconry, by the 
Hon, Q. Lasoelles. 


A handbook to the report of the Special 
Commission, for the use of those who have not 
the time to peruse the Blue-Book, is to be 
issued immediately by Mr. Edward Arnold. It 
will deal briefly with each of the main points 
handled by the Commission, showing the 
conspicuous pieces of evidence and the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by the judges upon the 
charges brought before them. The whole will 
be carefully classified and presented in a popular 
and intelligible form. 

Undeb the title of “ English Leaders of 
Religion,” Messrs. Methuen propose to com¬ 
mence in the autumn the publication of a series 
of short biographies, free from party bias, of 
the most prominent leaders of religious life and 
thought in this and the last century. Baoh 
volume will oontain a succinct aooount and 
estimate of the career, the influence, and the 
literary position of the subject of the memoir. 
Mr. A. M. M. Stedman will edit the series, and 
the following are already arranged for:— 
Cardinal Neuman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton; John 
Keble, by the Rev. W. Lock; Charlet Simeon, by 
Mr. H. 0. 9. Moule; Bishop Wilberforce, by the 
Rev. G. W. Daniell; John Wesley, by Canon 
Overton; F. D. Maurice, by Col. F. Maurice; 
and Thomas Chalmers, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mb. W. Heinemann has nearly ready a 
translation of M. Renan’s Etude d'Histoire 
religieuse. This translation is from the author’s 
latest revised edition, and is made by speoial 
arrangement. 

A volume entitled Manx Names: a Hand¬ 
book of Place and Surnames in the Isle of 
Man, by Mr. A. W. Moore, with an Introduction 
by Prof. Rhys, will be issued shortly to sub¬ 
scribers, through Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnenschein A Co. are 
adding to their “ Social Scienoe ” Series a 
volume entitled Prince Bismarck and State 
Socialism in Germany, by Mr. W. H. Dawson. 

Mb. Andbbw Lang contributes an intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Edward Arnold’s edition of 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, whioh is being 
prepared for the use of young readers. 

Yet another series of popular biographies is 
about to make its appearanoe—devoted to a 
wide class of notable people, ambitious, adven¬ 
turous, eooentrio, scheming, daring, fascinating, 
and enthusiastic. The title of the series is to 
be, ‘‘People who have made a Way in the 
World ”; mid the small volumes are to be illus¬ 
trated with portraits, views, maps, and other 
actualities. The first volume will be King 
Theodore of Corsica, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. are the publishers. 

Messbs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
early next week a novel dealing with an ideal 
state of future sodety, entitled Looking Forward. 
The author writes under the assumed name of 
" Ismar Thiusen.” 

Among the new volumes of Messrs. Swan 
Sonnensohein A Co.’s "Young Collector” 
Series, will be British Ferns, by Mr. E. J. 
Lowe; British Fossils, by Dr. J. W. Williams; 
and Colonial Coins and Tokens, by Mr. D. F. 
Howarth. 

The following have been elected by the 
committee of the Athenaeum Club under the 
rule which provides for the election of a oertain 
number of persons annually “ of distinguished 
eminence in science, literature, or the arts, or 
for public servioes ” : Mr. George Dennis, Mr. 
Luke Fildes, and Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal¬ 
lace. 

Mb. Fbedebick Nieoks will, on Thursday 
next, March 6, begin a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution on “ The Early Deve¬ 
lopments of the Forms of Instrumental Music,” 
with illustrations on bowed instruments and 
the pianoforte. 


At the meeting of the Victoria Institute on 
Monday next, Maroh 3, Prof. Legge will read 
a paper on “ Chinese Chronology. The date 
of the following meeting has been altered from 
March 17 to March 10, when Sir M. Monier 
Williams will read a paper on “ The Monism, 
Pantheism, and Dualism of Brahmanioal and 
Zoroastrian Philosophers.” On this occasion 
the meeting will be held at the house of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Literary 
Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall on 
Wednesday next, Maroh 5, a paper from Mr. 
J. A. Symonds will be read, entitled " The 
Songs of the Elizabethan Dramatists.” 

On Friday and Saturday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell what is described as 
“ a portion of tne library of William Bell Soott, 
Esq., H.R.S.A., LL.D., leaving London in 
oonsequenoe of ill health.” As usual, the 
catalogue is vilely classified; but every page 
reveals the lifehistory of this veteran poet-artist, 
and friend of both poets and artists. Here 
may be seen presentation copies from Leigh 
Hunt, Landor, Browning, Whitman, Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, down to the 
generation of the Bpigoni. Here also are 
numerous first editions, not only of Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron, but also of Gray, 
Thomson, Sterne, Gay, Milton, Marvell, 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, and the seoond folio of 
Shakspere. Here, again are reoords of the 
collector’s earlier life in the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns and in Bewick's Birds ; and 
yet more valuable materials of his later work 
in the almost " introuvable ” productions of the 
early German engravers. Many will cherish 
this ‘ ‘inefficient catalogue,” andinsoribe upon 
it for a motto:— 

“ IUe velut fldis arcana scdalibus dim 

Oiedebat libris, neque si male oesserat unqoam 

Decurrens alio, neque si bene; quo fit ut omnia 

Votlva pateat veluti deecripta ta Celia 

Vita senls.” 

The statistics of books published during 
1889, *s given in the Publishers' Weekly of 
New York, show the same decrease when 
compared with 1888 as the corresponding 
figures whioh were quoted in the Academy of 
January 4, from the Publishers’ Circular. The 
Sagliah total diminished from 6591 to 6057, 
while the American total diminished in a some¬ 
what larger proportion—from 4631 to 4014. 
In both oases novels show a large increase ; 
while in both oases too there is a marked decrease 
in theology, educational, and poetry. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the classification adopted varies so greatly 
that it would be misleading to push the com¬ 
parison further. But we cannot forbear 
pointing out that the Americans produoed 410 
law books in the year, against only 66 in 
England. A more profitable question would 
be to inquire why, in a period of considerable 
prosperity, the production of books should 
actually diminish. We can only suggest in 
answer that the wants of the reading public are 
becoming more and more satisfied with news¬ 
papers, reviews, and magazines; and that 
authors consequently find their own best market 
in the same field. 

As the first of a series of “ Bibliographical 
Misoellaniea,” Mr. William Blades has reprinted 
from the Library of last March his paper upon 
“ Signatures,” to whioh we drew attention at 
the time as a model of exact research. He has 
now added two large facsimile plates, giving 
examples of signatures in early printed books 
(1) written in MS and (2) stamped with type 
by hand. He has also considerably enlarged 
the lists of MSS and printed books having 
these primitive kinds of signature. It is a 
small point; but we may mention that we fall 
to identify his first facimile with the corres¬ 
ponding entry in the list. 
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Correction .—Owing to faulty punotuation, the 
note about the translation of The Swiss Con¬ 
federation in the Academy of February 16 was 
misleading. The introduction is written by 
M. Buohonnet, minister of police and justice, 
and for the present year president of the con¬ 
federation. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Mb. Gladstone has now all but completed 
his articles on “ The Old Testament ” for Good 
Words. The first, on the “Impregnable Book 
of Holy Scripture,” will appear in the April 
number; and this will be followed by others on 
“ The Creation 8tory,” “ The Mosaic Legisla¬ 
tion,” “The Psalms,” “TheMethod of the Old 
Testament,” &o. 


The March issue of the Antiquary will con¬ 
tain an article by the Baron de Cosson on the 
ancient sporting weapons in the Arts and 
Sports Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The baron, who is himself an important ex¬ 
hibitor, oomplains with justice of the arrange¬ 
ment, in which there is no attempt at olastifl- 
cation. For example, old cross-bows have 
been plaoed in one room, and a varied collec¬ 
tion of bolts that pertain to them in another. 

The Hon. Boden Nod contributes a poem to 
the March number of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
one to the April number of Atalanta. 

A monthly journal devoted to the interests 
of secondary education will be published on 
March 1 by Messrs. Boper & Drowley, under 
the title of Education. Among the features of 
the new journal will be a senes of illustrated 
interviews with leading educationists; and a 
number of articles dealing with the practical 
difficulties of the scholastic world. 

Beginning with the March number, Mr. 
Edward Arnold will in future publish the 
Westminster Review at 18, War wick-square. 
Paternoster-row. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


We hear that a pension of £100 a year on the 
Civil List has been assigned to the widow of 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, in recognition of the eminent 
services rendered by him to the study of biblical 
theology and ecclesiastical history. 

An address to Prof. Stuart is being signed 
at Cambridge, on the ocoasion of his resigna¬ 
tion of the ohair of mechanics, expressing re¬ 
cognition of his great publio services in con¬ 
nexion with the university extension movement, 
of whioh he was largely the originator. It is 
also proposed to present him with some 
memorial of a personal character, such as a 
silver salver, of moderate cost. 

In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
March 4, a decree will be proposed granting 
books printed at the Clarendon Press, to the 
value of £600, towards restoring the valuable 
library of Toronto University, whioh was 
recently destroyed by fire. An appeal for such 
donations has been issued by Mr. Edward 
AUen, the London agent of the university, 
whose address is 28 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden; and an influential oommittee is being 
formed for the same purpose. 

The Bev. John Llewellyn Davies has been 
elected Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. J. Adam, of Emmanuel College, is en¬ 
gaged upon an edition of the Republic of Plato, 
with introduction, translation, and notes, to be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 
The work will be in four volumes, of whioh the 
three last, containing text and notes, will be 
issued first Volume i. will consist of a 
general introduction, dealing critically and 


exegetically with the structure and dootrine of 
the Republic; and a translation, the aim of 
whioh will be to reproduce the peculiarities of 
Plato’s style so far as is consistent with the 
English idiom, laying special stress on the 
evolution of Plato’s reasoning. 


Mb. Sidney J. Oven, reader in Indian his¬ 
tory at Oxford, was to deliver a publio lecture 
to-day on “ The Emperor Baber.” 

Mb. A. G. V. Peel, as president of the 
Oxford Union Society, has issued to life 
members an appeal for subscriptions towards 
putting the rooms of the soaiety into good 
repair. It is estimated that upwards of £2000 
is needed for the purpose. The appeal states 
that the society has suffered somewhat of recent 
years through the development of college, 
school, and political clubs and associations; 
we would also add—from the luxurious provision 
of junior common-rooms and libraries by the 
college authorities. 

The University of St. Andrews will open 
professorial classes for the education of women 
m the summer of 1890. Scholarships will be 
awarded by publio competition among intend¬ 
ing students at the oommenoement of the 
session. The subjects of instruction will be 
those now taught at the university, and the 
leotures will be of the same character as those 
given during the winter session to men. They 
will also prepare for the L L A. diploma of the 
university. The classes will begin on May 16, 
and will oontinue till the end of July. 

The St. Andrews University and Dramatic 
Society gave last week three representations of 
the “Aias” of Sophocles in English, and of 
“ The Midnight Watch”—a play by Mr. J. M. 
Morton. It was the ancient piece that “ drew.” 
The translation used was that of Prof. Lewis 
Gampbell, who made a short speeoh at the 
matinee on Saturday afternoon. The audienoes 
expressed their approval in a most emphatio 
manner. 


The Durham University Journal tot Febru¬ 
ary 22 prints a Latin version of Tennyson’s 
latest Lyric, “ Grossing the Bar,” signed H. E. 

Some of our readers may be interested to 
know that the Borough Boad Training College 
has a monthly magazine of its own, which is 
now in its seoond year. The main part con¬ 
sists, as it should, of college gossip; but there 
are also literary essays, of varying merit, from 
both old and present B’s, as they like to call 
themselves. We may specially mention a series 
of personal reminisoenoes by Mr. James Bund- 
man, which, however, lead to the rather 
dangerous conclusion that journalism pays 
better than sohoolmastering. The number for 
January has a photographic portrait of the 
principal, Mr. P. A. Barnett, under whom the 
college has made a fresh start, and from whom 
yet more may be expeoted when the new build¬ 
ings at Isleworth are occupied towards the end 
of the present year. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A.D. 1690. 

So do they love, Aemilia and her lord, 

That neither knows the other's faults at all 
Save by confession ; which may scarce befal, 
Because some kiss anticipates the word. 

Nor do their virtues larger scope afford 
Of aelf-deligbt, or knowledge mutual; 

Since each believes their own too weak and small 
To live unaided by the other’s hoard. - 
Thus they abide, in childlike ignorance 
If either owe the other aught of ill. 

Or if the one have anything of good 

Exoept the other. Oh, most blessed chance, 

More subtle-sweet than art, that hath this skill 
To blend two souls in such beatitude 1 

M. 


O SITU ARY. 

PBOF. LOBIMEB. 

In James Lorimer, Begius Professor of Publio 
Law and the Law of Nature and Nations in the 
University of Edinburgh from 1862, and Lyon 
Clerk in the Sootoh Gourt-of-Arms, who died 
in his seventy-second year on January 13, this 
oountry has lost one of its leading representa¬ 
tives in philosophical jurisprudence. When his 
chair was founded shortly after the union of 
Sootland with England, the law of nature was 
currently based on theories of natural equality 
and an original state of nature which had 
fallen very dead when, after thirty years’ 
abeyance, the chair was revived, and Mr. 
Lorimer appointed to it, partly on the recom¬ 
mendation of Sir G. Comew-11 Lewis, who had 
been struck by some of his earlier writings. At 
that time the philosophical basis which was 
most commonly given on the continent to law 
and ethics was no less abstract than the earlier 
one, though it took the very different form of 
the right asserted to the free development of 
our existence and nature, while on tins side of 
the German Ooean the utilitarian theory 
reigned almost exclusively, whether avowed or 
implied in the disoussion of each particular 
question on the ground of consequences apart 
from any general view. Lorimer, Sootoh by 
birth and early education, and who had made 
his ohief studies at Geneva, Berlin, and Bonn, 
was not a man to be content with particular 
solutions unconnected with a philosophy, or to 
accept a philosophy unconnected with trans¬ 
cendental views of man and the purpose of his 
existence. At the same time, he was 
thoroughly British in his attachment to fact—a 
character whioh could only be strengthened by 
his being a member of the Scotch bar and 
author of a Scotch law-book, although, partly 
from a delicate constitution, he had not very 
actively pursued his profession. Thus pre¬ 
pared for suoh mediation as might be possible 
between insular andcontmentalhabits of mind, 
during the twenty-eight years of his professor¬ 
ship—the duties of which he bravely performed 
till within a week of the end, though often suffer¬ 
ing greatly from chronic liability to asthma—he 
poured out a flood of stimulating thought, 
both to his class and in his writings. The 
ohief of the latter were Constitutionalism of the 
Future (1865), The Institutes of Law : a Treatise 
on the Principles of Jurisprudence as Deter¬ 
mined by Nature (seoond edition, 1880}, and 
The Institutes of the Law of Nations (2 vols., 
1884), of whioh the last has been translated 
into Frenoh and Spanish. But he was also a 
frequent contributor to periodical literature, 
and his introductory leotures at the commence¬ 
ment of eaoh academical year touched in an 
interesting and often novel manner on a great 
variety of topics. He was one of the founders . 
of the Institute of International Law, at the 
meetings of whioh his genial character and the 
high esteem in whioh his learning and 
originality were held made him most 
welcome when his health permitted him 
to attend; and his reputation abroad is 
witnessed not only by the Transactions 
above mentioned, but by ms honorary or corres¬ 
ponding membership of universities and 
academies in many countries, and by his having 
been one of the few foreigners ou whom a 
doctorate was conferred at the octocentenary of 
the University of Bologna in 1888. 

Deeply impressed with the indispensable 
oonformity of all human arrangements to the 
facts of man and his surroundings, Lorimer 
pushed this idea so far as to assert a relation 
approaching to identity in kind between the 
laws of nature and those human arrangements 
which alone he considered worthy of the 
name of law. True positive law was the 
subject of disoovery rather than off enactment. 
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Success in that discovery depended on recognition 
ot every fact, not only in its bare existence but 
in its measure. On suoh recognition whole 
bodies of doctrine might be based: constitu¬ 
tional doctrines, not abruptly passing from the 
negation of all political rights to conferring 
them on a footing of equality, but apportioning 
them in the measure of capacity; international 
doctrines, founded on the plenary, relative, or 
partial recognition of states. And laws so 
discovered rested on what he called the de facto 
principle. Students of the professor’s works 
will here recognise some of his watchwords. 
This is not the place to detail how he developed 
them and connected them with ontological 
and physiologioal views, or with what quaint 
humour and practical sagacity he often illus¬ 
trated them. 

It only remains to add that Prof. Lorimer 
took a leading part in the movement for the 
extension and improvement of higher education 
in Scotland and the adequate equipment of the 
Sootch universities, from its commencement in 
1853; and that last year his services in that 
cause, in which a considerable measure of 
success has now been attained, were publicly 
recognised by a subscription for the foundation 
of a “Lorimer Scholarship.” He has left a 
large circle, both at home and abroad, to whom 
he was greatly endeared as a man and a friend. 

J. Westlake. 

JOHN LOVELL. 

By the death, on February 20, of Mr. John 
Lovell, the editor and manager-in-chief of 
the Liverpool Mercury, a well-known figure has 
been removed from journalistic circles. 

Mr. Lovell was born at Farnham in Surrey 
on November 20, 1835 ; and, after serving 
upon a Guildford paper, he became connected 
with several provincial journals, including the 
Sheffield Timet and the Birmingham Daily Pott. 
He succeeded Mr. Moy Thomas in the editor¬ 
ship of Catttll't Magazine in 1868, but relin- 
guished this position in the following year to 
rake up the management of the Press Associa¬ 
tion newsagency. This he resigned in 1880 to 
go to Liverpool. 

In years past Mr. Lovell was a frequent 
contributor to the magazines. He translated 
the Nouveau Robinson Suites of Stahl. He was 
the author of Free Trade Facts and Fair Trade 
FcUlaciet; Municipal Government in Liverpool — 
in which charges of mismanagement were 
urged against the looal authorities ; The Great 
Trial of Free Trade v. Fair Trade —wherein the 
entire question is discussed in all its bearings 
under the similitude of an aotion-at-law; and 
The Land Question, an elaborate review of the 
Hnglish system. Mr. Lovell was also a popular 
lecturer, dealing with Moliere, Hood, wit and 
humour, or the general question of the inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible. Speaking without the aid 
of notes, his lectures were marked with a degree 
of spontaneity that was quite refreshing. In 
quoting an illustrative passage from the author 
under review he invariably relied upon his 
memory, which never failed him. A clever 
imitation by Mr. Lovell of the style of Barham 
in the Ingddtby Legends is included in a volume 
of humorous poetry recently issued in the 
“ Canterbury Poets ” series. 

Ralph Caine. 


expression for describing such varied pheno¬ 
mena as morbid timidity, a craze for calculat¬ 
ing (when the patient feels compelled to oount 
or multiply everything), rimless metaphysical 
and other questioning, and so forth. One 
misses in the paper a careful psychological 
analysis, there being not the slightest reference 
to the psychology of normal doubt. The 
second paper gives the results of a carefully 
planned series of experiments. According to 
these, the protracted use of a muscle is 
attended with alternating periods of fatigue or 
loss of power and reoovery. By ingenious 
variations of the experiment the writer thinks 
he has shown that the periodic exhaustion is 
not peripheral, and not in the highest motor 
centres, forming the substratum of the 
initial will-impulse, and must, therefore, be 
referred to lower central meohanisms. The 
essayist does not seek to bring this recurring 
temporary fatigue into relation to more per¬ 
manent conditions which are marked by the 
subjective accompaniment, sense of fatigue. 
In addition to these two articles, there are 
three “minor contributions.” Prof. Jastrow 
sends the fruit of some good work in the 
Laboratory of Experimental Psychology at 
the University of Wisconsin. This is partly 
a further illustration of the operation of the 
psycho-physical law (not quite so new as the 
writer seems to claim—who, one fancies, has 
not looked at his Fechner very recently), and 
partly a fuller development of the position 
already established by previous experiments of 
the writer that each sense has its own standard 
of space-measurement, and that when we try 
to translate from one domain into another— e.g., 
that of tactual into visual judgment by 
trying to draw a line, by help of the eye, 
of the same length as that first previously 
applied to the arm, and judged of exclusively 
by the skin sensibility, there is a considerable 
error. Fechner, by-the-by, experimented 
in this direction also. Hu results, which 
differ materially from those of Jastrow, 
might have been referred to. Of no 
less interest is the editor’s first contribution to 
the “ History of Reflex Action,” whioh is a 
scholarly ana timely bit of work. Perhaps, 
however, the paper of most general interest in 
the number is the third minor contribution on 
“ Children’s Lies.” This is an account by the 
editor of the result of a questioning of about 
three hundred city children of both sexes by 
lady teachers. From this it would seem that 
children are much more troubled about the 
matter of veracity than older people are apt to 
believe, and that they have ourious devices of 
their own for allaying the qualms of conscience, 
as, for example, by adding: “I don’t think 
so ” or equivalent words to themselves at the 
moment of lying; or (as in one case) of 
periodically repeating series of “nots” like 
“ aves ” so as to neutralise the effects of 
previous lies. The article exhibits the civilised 
child as something midway between a fetish 
worshipper and a skilled casuist. Considering 
the enormous difficulties of such an investiga¬ 
tion the results seem decidedly encouraging; 
and it were to be wished that " accomplished 
and tact-full lady teachers ” in England would 
follow up this extra-official examination of 
children’s minds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January number of The American Journal 
of Psychology oontains two principal articles, 
one on “ The Insanity of Doubt,” by Dr. P, C. 
Knapp, and one on “ The Effect of Fatigue on 
Voluntary Muscular Contraction,” by Dr. 
W. P. Lombard. The first is an interesting 
rtsumd of the facts classified by French alienists 
under the head “Folie du Doute.” It is 
questionable, however, whether this is the best 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LOTZE OB TEICHMU LLKR. 

Glasgow Feb. 84, 1880. 

It is but too true that in my Natural Religion 
I attributed Lotze’s definition of religion to 
Teichmuller. Several of my German readers 
and critics have called my attention to it; 
lately also a member of the late Prof. Teich- 
miiller’s family. I have made the only amende 
honorable that I oonld make, by altering the 
passage; and in the German translation of my 
book, now passing through the press, the mistake 
is corrected. 

F. Max Muller. 


MARY FITTON AND “THE DARK LADY” OF 
SHAKSPERE’a SONNETS. 

London: Feb. 8,1880. 

Mr. Tyler identifies “the Dark Lady” of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets with Mary, a daughter of 
Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth in Cheshire. 
His main reasons for this identification are (1) 
that LordHerbert had had amatory relations with 
Mary Fitton between 1598 and 1601, the period 
be allows for the Sonnets; and (2) that her effigy, 
on her mother’s coloured tombstone still pre¬ 
served in Gawsworth Church, amid the kneel¬ 
ing children chiefly fair, has dark hair and 
eyes. He further supports his theory by 
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Kempe’s Dedication of “ The Nine Days’ Dance 
to Norwiah ” to Mrs. Anne Eitton, Maid of 
Honour to Elizabeth; because, as her sister 
Anne had been sometime married to Npwdigate, 
and was not then a maid of honour, Eempe 
(or the printer) must have made a mistake in 
substituting Anne for Mary. This, he thinks, 
ooanects her to some extent with Shakspere’s 
company. But, on the other hand, Earwaker's 
Cheshire, in the. pedigree of the Eitton family, 
names Anne maid of honour, as well as Mary 
maid of honour. 

There is no doubt of Mary’s relations with 
Lord Pembroke. One suggestive little point 
lb. Tyler does not mention. When, in Novem¬ 
ber 1599, Herbert left London to see his father, 
and by repeated attacks of ague, the attrac¬ 
tions of the Salisbury Raoe, and other causes, 
did not return till March 22 (Easter Eve), 
1599-1600, we find in the Sydney papers, under 
date January 12, 1599-1600, “Mrs. Eitton is 
sioke, and gone from the court to her father’s.” 
And again, Lady Sydney “ visited Mrs. Eitton 
that hath long been here sioke in London” 
(February 21, 1599-1600). I read this as a sign 
of a genuine attachment, and believe that 
Mary was too much in love with Lord Herbert 
(or his prospects) ever to have been in the 
habit of flirting with married play-actors. 
Lord Herbert’s return to London was evidently 
satisfactory to both queen and court. In 
June, 1600, there were great doings there, at 
the marriage of the “other Lord Herbert” 
to Mrs. Anne Bussel, the queen’s maid of 
honour. “Lord Herbert of Cardiffe” led the 
bride, and there was a great masque in “ the 
name of the Muses that came to seeke one of 
their fellows ” (see Chamberlain’s letter to 
Carleton). Howland Whyte described with 
admiration their beautiful dresses, and their 
hair loose about their shoulders. 

“ Mrs. Eitton led, and went to the Queen, and 
wooed her to dawnce; her Majestic asked what 
she was. ‘ Affection,’ she said. ‘ Affection t ’ said 
the queen. ‘Affection is false,’ yet her Majesty 
rose and dawnced.” 

These two young people, then at the height of 
their glory in June, were in sad trouble m the 
spring of the following year. Mary had been 
born m 1578, and was then twenty-two years 
of age. Herbert had been bom in 1580, and 
was thus twenty. In January his father died, 
leaving him Earl Pembroke, but also, un¬ 
fortunately, a royal ward, as he would not 
attain his majority until April 8. The queen 
was his godmother as well; and she evidently 
was not inclined to bear the sins of her god- 
ohildren, because in March, when Maty “ had 
a son which was dead ” (see Garew Letters), 
Earl Pembroke was in prison at the Fleet. 
There he was straightly examined, and confessed 
his fault, but was as determined against 
marriage as he had hitherto proved in all the 
negotiations his friends had previously made 
for him (see Sydney Papers). He was relieved 
from this more severe form of punishment; 
but he was confined to his own house in 
London, banished from oourt, forbidden to 
travel abroad, a heavy sum exacted for his 
wardship, and, finally, he was exiled to his 
country house in Wiltshire, where he apparently 
remained during the life of the queen. Now, 
this seems to suggest that Elizabeth held Sir 
Edward Eitton’s view of the case; that “he 
had beguiled her,” that is, with promise of 
matrimony. Her father’s letter to Lord Cecil 
on the matter says: 

“ I can say nothing of the Erie; but my daughter 
Is confident in her chance before God, and wishethe 
my Lord and she might but meet before in different 
scenes. But for my self a I expect no good from 
hyme that in all this tyme hath not shewed any 
kindness. I count my daughter as good a gentle¬ 
woman as my Lord is though the dignity of honor 
be greater onlye in him which bathe begiled her, I 


ffeare, except my Lord's honesty bee the greater 
vertuoea ” (May 16,1601). 

I think that Queen Elizabeth, who had evidently 
loved Mary, believed her story, and therefore 
treated Pembroke harshly to suggest marriage 
as a reparation. 

Mr. Tyler argues from Kempe’s Dedication 
that Mary was rather familiar with that class 
of actors. But he does not notioe a short 
address in the middle of the work (p. 18), in 
whioh Eempe says, “ Eaire Madame, to whom 
I too presumptuously dedioate my idle pages.” 
This, taken with the allusion to the “Blacka- 
mare ” in the Dedication, oertainly suggests that 
even if Mary Eitton had black eyes ana hair (of 
whioh we have no testimony to support the 
witness of the tombstone, whioh might be 
allegorioal), she was not so “ ooloured ill ” or 
so unlovely *' that a lover might say he lied 
when he called her fur.” My reading of the 
Dedication is this: When Mary Eitton danoed 
to the Queen, and said she was “ Affection ”— 
she should have said “ Terpsichore,” which 
explains at onoe the queen’s reply, “ Affection 
is false,” and Kempe’s Dedication of the records 
of his famous “ Dance to Norwioh.” Probably 
Eempe had been called to oourt to teaoh and 
arrange dances in the revels; and, finding her 
the most important person near the queen, the 
most skilful in dancing, the most affable in 
manner, the most liberal in purse, he had dedi¬ 
cated his little book to her as a compliment, 
not without a view, doubtless, to future 
liberality. But there is nothing against her 
character in this. 

Taking into consideration the hard usage 
meted out by Elizabeth to Earl Pembroke, 
evidently for ‘' renouncing all marriage,” and 
the probability, therefore, that Elizabeth sided 
with her favourite Mary, we should not be 
surprised it she were restored to royal favour. 
I think this was actually the case; because in 
the Sydney Papers, under date Deoember 28, 
1602, Howland Whyte writes in the same part 
of his letter usually reserved for the doings of 
Lord Herbert and his friends: 

" Mrt. Mary, upon St. Steven’s Day, in the after- 
noone, dawnced before the Queene two gallisrds, 
with one Mr. Palmer, the admirablest dawncer of 
this time, both were much commended of her 
majestic, then she dawnced a oorante.” 

Taking for granted that Mary’s name was too 
well-known to require “ Eitton ” to be 
appended, this entry gives colour to my 
opinion on the favourite’s skill in danoing, 
and her reinstatement in the queen’s favour. 

It is true Mr. Tyler shows from Lord de 
Tabley’s Cheshire Genealogies that Mary 
afterwards had two daughters by Sir Richard 
Leveson; but the morals of the time must be 
judged according to different standards from 
ours. After her ambitious hopes had been 
twioe deceived, Mary Eitton contented herself 
with a husband of lower degree, Captain 
Polwhele, to whom her great-unole left his 
best damascene sword and his best horse to 
show “ my love to him and his now wife ” 

S March 31, 1608). She lived to marry a second 
lueband, Captain Lougher. But her life up 
to June, 1600, gives no traoe of anything to 
support even a possibility that she had any 
relations with Bhlkspere, and we have nothing 
whatever to do with her subsequent feelings 
and actions- We know Clarendon says that 
“Earl Pembroke was the most universally 
beloved of any man in his time, but he was much 
given to women.” We can well imagine his 
charms winning Mary’s heart; and, feeling her 
position at oourt at least quite equal to his, she 
might have really believed in his good faith. 
When the terrible awakening came to her — how 
much more a woman has to suffer from impru- 
denoe than a man, and how much farther 
she has to fall, even when that fall is broken 
by the affection of her friends—doubtless the 


whole future current other life and feelings 
were ohanged. We oannot argue from events 
after that date to events before it; and I 
oertainly refuse to believe this bright girl to be 
the “ evil angel,” the “ despair,” the “ woman 
ooloured ill, and, above all, the woman who 
must have been married before the sonnets 
began. If Shakspere had really addressed the 
Sonnets to the “ dark lady,” they belonged to 
her; and we oannot imagine that Mary Eitton, 
just then settling down to a quiet married life, 
would in 1609 nave permitted a publication 
that would have darkened all her after-oon- 
doot, and, at the same time, cleared Pembroke. 
Nor would 8hakspere, on the other hand, had 
he ever felt them, had he ever written them 
to her, have been so unmanly and ungenerous 
as to have permitted them to have been! so 
published. 

I believe the lady of the Sonnets is yet to be 
found. At the same time it is a point worth 
noting that among the poems of Earl Pem¬ 
broke preserved in MS. by Christian, 
Countess of Devonshire, and published by 
her in 1660, there are many lines suggestive 
of Shakspere’s Sonnets; some upon *' Dark 
Hair and Eyes,” upon Constancy, Separation, 
Love, and Death. One is rather suggestive: 

“TO HIS MISTRESS, OH HIS FRIEND’S OPIHIOH 
OF mm. 

‘' One with admiration told me 
He did wonder muoh and marvel 
(As for chance he did behold ye). 

How I could become so servile 
To thy Beauty, which he swears 
Every ale-house lattice bears. . . . 

Then he frames a second motion 
From thy revoluting eyes, 

Saying such a wanton motion 
From their lustre did arise, 

That of force thou oouldst not be 
From the shame of women free. 

Then he blames the work of Nature 
’Cause she framed thy body tall,” &o. 

It is more than possible that young Pembroke 
had a second flame even then. No one would 
have wondered at his attraction to a court- 
favourite like Mary Eitton; no one would 
have thought him cusgraoed by marrying her ; 
no one could have termed her ambitious love 
“ foul pride”—least of all Shakspere; and to 
to read the Sonnets through her life can surely 
lead only to false conclusions. 

Charlotte Stofss. 


THE DATS OF THE RUTH WELL GROSS. 

Yale University: Feb. l, 1890. 

If the date of an ancient inscribed monu¬ 
ment is to be determined by the evidenoe of 
language alone, the procedure is manifestly the 
same as in the case of a manuscript. If we 
found a number of eleventh-century forms in 
a manuscript, then, though other forms might 
dearly belong to the sixth century, we shonld 
be warranted in dating the manuscript not 
earlier than the eleventh century. Of this 
character, for example, is the reasoning of Dr. 
Sweet in his Oldest English Texts (p. 3): 

“ The supposition of a later scribe having retained 
the older spelling and forms unchanged is unten¬ 
able ; if Spinal were a later copy of a much 
older glossary, we should expect either a mixture 
of older and later forms, or else a consistent 
modernisation, as in Corpus.” 

The prindples whioh apply to the dating of a 
manuscript, and, for obvious reasons, of an in¬ 
scribed monument as wdl, are then, if the 
evidence of language alone be considered, as 
follows:— 

1. The date will be not earlier than that of 
the latest linguistio forms, provided these are 
evidently not interpolations, nor so few and 
doubtful as to awaken the suspition that the 
evidence has been obscured by mere chance, as. 
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for Instance, that an important letter has been 
omitted through oversight. 

2. The occurrence of earlier fonns, though in 
considerable number, does not invalidate suoh 
evidence of lateness as has been mentioned, 
since these earlier forms may have been in¬ 
troduced into a late copy either accidentally or 
intentionally, while it is impossible that late 
forms should have been introduced into an 
early document. 

Let us now apply these principles to the 
language of the inscription on the Buthwell 
Cross, with the view of seeing whether any 
light can be thrown upon its date. To do this 
we must compare the forms with those of docu¬ 
ments the date of which is already better 
ascertained. Some of these are: Caedmon’s 
Hymn, circa 737 (Sweet, Oldest English Texts, p. 
148); Epinal Glossary, 600-700 (ib., pp, 2-3); 
Corpus Glossary, early in the eighth century 
(ib., p. 3); Vespasian Psalter, first half of 
ninth century (ib., p. 184); Lindisfarne Gos¬ 
pels, circa 950 (>keat, Preface to Mark, p. xi). 

Some of the marks of lateness in the Northum¬ 
brian documents are: (1) loss of final n in the 
infinitive of verbs (O.E. Orammar, § 363); (2) 
substitution of final e for « (cf. Dieter, Ueber 
Sprache und Mundart der iiltesten Englischen 
Denkmiiler, § 50, 53, 62); (3) substitution of 
final ed for id in the weak verbs of the first 
conjugation (*/. Dieter, 50); (4) loss of final 
n in the oblique oases of weak masculine 
nouns, accompanied in some cases with a 
change of the preceding vowel. This is regular 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels, but is not yet found 
in the Vespasian Psalter (Zeuner, § 60); (5) 
loss of final n in the ind. pret. plur. of verbs. 
This is only sporadic and very rare in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, and apparently does not 
occur earlier, Sievers going so far as to deny its 
occurrence in Northumbrian (O.E. Oram. § 
364, 2 note}. That it does ooour is shown by 
clioppado, Luke 23, 21, for example. 

Comparing the forms of the Buthwell Cross 
inscription with these tests in their order, we 
note: 

1. The final n of the infinitive, whioh is 
retained in Ceedmon’s Hymn and the Vespasian 
Psalter bnt has disappeared in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, is here lost: bitgehtelda, stige. In the 
Leiden Biddle, cnyssa occurs, side by side with 
hatan ; but this text is very corrupt, and we 
know nothing definite concerning either the 
age of the composition or of the manuscript. 

2. Final te, though retained in several words 
( darstce , bidden, hwe^-rte, hints, &o ), has given 
place to e in darste, wiilde, fart, idre. 

3. The earlier participial ending id, as found 
in dtumid, Bede’s Death Song, and in bisUmid, 
Buthwell Cross, 1. 9, has yielded to ed in gidras- 
ftd, 1. 14. 

4. Loss of final n, and ohange of vowel, is 
found in gdlgu, 1. 2. 

5. Side by side with the preterites tilegdun, 
bihealdun, gistdddun occur bismasreedu and 
hvOmu. These latter, it they are the result of 
phonetic decay, and not due to an error of the 
sculptor, are dear proofs that the inscription is 
to be referred to a later period than that of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. 

If the method here adopted is a valid one, 
and if the dates assigned to the other texts are 
approximatdy oorrect, it will be evident that 
the inscription on the Buthwell Cross is at 
least as late as A.D. 950, when the interlinear 
gloss of the Lindisfarne Gospds is supposed to 
have been written, while certain indications, 
suoh as that under the fifth head, would point 
to a still later date. 

This conclusion may now be oompared with 
those of the scholars who have previously 
examined the subject. Stephens (Bun. Mon., 
pp. 405 ff.) refers it to the year 68*' ->r there¬ 
abouts ; his arguments are sumi - ^ up by 
Sweet (Oldest English Texts, p. 125) and by 


[ Bugge ( Stud ten iiber die Entsteliung der nnrdischen 
Obiter- und Hddensagen, Brenner's translation, 
p. 494, cf. p. 44). Sweet (J. c.) says: “ All 
that the language teaches us is that the inscrip¬ 
tion oannot well be later than the middle of 
the eighth oentury.” Bugge substantially 
agrees with Sweet (8tudien, pp. 495-6). Sophus 
Muller, in the Aarboger for nord. Oldkynd, 
1880, pp. 338 ff. (cited by Bugge, pp. 44-5, 
496), will not allow that it can be earlier than 
800, and is strongly inclined to believe that it 
should be assigned to the dosing years of the 
tenth oentury. To this opinion he is led by a 
consideration of the character of the ornamental 
sculpture; and it will be seen that this oonolu- 
sion, and that reached by an independent in¬ 
vestigation of the language, are mutually con¬ 
firmatory. In view of the ancient forms which 
the text undoubtedly contains, some may hesi¬ 
tate to aooept this view; but it would seem 
that, in order to its refutation, it would 
be necessary to overthrow the prindples upon 
whioh all competent students of living lan¬ 
guages are agreed. 

Albert S. Cook. 


EARLY SCHOLARS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. SO, 1890. 

Will you oblige me by stating that the list 
of scholars of this College in 1612 whioh I 
have, in my History of the University of Dublin, 
stated to have been notioed by Dr. O’Donnovan 
in a memorandum book of Luke Ohaloner in 
the College Library, was oommunioatsd to me 
by Dr. W. J. O’Donnovan, M.B.I.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., last May. I had previously con¬ 
sulted the MS. in question; but this list 
escaped my notice, and, but for Dr. 
O’Donnavan’s kindness in directing my attention 
to it, it would have been unknown to me. 

John W. Stubbs. 


ABERCBOMBY’S “ TRIP THROUGH THE EASTERN 
CAUCASUS.” 

1 Salviile Row: Feb. to, 1870. 

My attention has been called to the fact that 
the title of “ Dr. ” has been bestowed on ma 
by the reviewer of the Hon. J. Aberoromby’s 
recent book of travels in the Caucasus in the 
Academy of February 16. I ought to say that 
I have no daim whatever to it. 

I may, perhaps, usefully add that there is 
no need (as your reviewer suggests) to search 
for the results of Dr. G. Badde’s journeys in the 
Eastern Caucasus in Russian Transactions. 
They have been published in Pdermann's 
Mitteilungen, or in a separate work, Die Ohews- 
wren und ihr Land (Cassel: 1878), and are full 
of interest. 

Douglas W. Freshfield. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Subday, Much », 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute; 
“National Life and Thought in Holland, 1 ’ by 
Hr. O. Rosenraad. 

7.80 p.m. Bthloal: “ The Bthlos of labour Com¬ 
bination,'’ by Hr. Ernest Aves. 

7.80 p.m. Toynbee Hall: “Kepler,” by Prof. 
Lloyd Tanner. 

Hobday. March 8. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: General 
Honthly Heeting. 

6 pm. London Institution : '* 'Hie Art of 
Popular Illustration,’’ by Mr. H. Blackburn. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “Florentine Sculpture 
In the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, II., 
by Prof. J.H. Middleton. 

8 p.m. Socdety of Arts: Cantor Lecture— 
" Stereotypic tt,” HI., by Mr. Thomas Bolas. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Ohlneee Chron¬ 
ology, by Prof. Legge. 

8 pm. Aristotelian : “ The Psyohologloal De¬ 
velopment of the Conceptions of Causality and 
Snbstanoe.” by Mr. G. F. Stout. 

Tuesday, March 4, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: "The 
Post-Darwinian Period,” VII., by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 


8 pm. British Museum: “Outlines of Greek 
Art. 1IL. Sculpture,” by Mr. Talfourd Ely. 

8 p.m. Biblical Arobj". 'cgy: “The Bronae 
end Copper of Ancient Egypt and Assyria.” by Dr. 
J. Hall Gladstone; “The Winged Figures of the 
Assyrian Monuments and <he Artificial Fertilisa¬ 
tion of the Date-Palm.” by Dr E B. Tylor. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Hawkesbnry 
Bridge. New South Wales.” by Ur. C. O. Burge: 
“Hie Dnfferin Bridge over the Ganges at Benares,” 
by Mr F. T. G. Walton; “The New Blaokfrlars 
Bridge on the London, Chatham, and Dover Ball- 
way,” by Mr. G. B. W. Oruttwell. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Classification of 
Birds,” by Mr. Hmrw Seebobm; “A Re vision of 
the Genera of Scorpions of the Family Buthidat, 
with Descriptions of some New South-Air loan 
Spedes,” by Mr. B. I. Poouok; “Some Galls from 
CMorado,”by Mr. T. D. A. Oookerell; “ Report on 
the Insect-house for 1888 ,” by Mr. A. Thomson. 

Wxdkbsdat, March 6, 8 pm. Entomological: “ New 
Longloornia from Africa,” by Mr. O. J. Gahan; 
"The Lf.gidnptera of the Straits of Gibraltar,” by 
Mr. J. J. Walker: “Some Water-Beetles from 
Ceylon," by Dr. D. Sharp; “ The Classification of 
the Ptralidlna of the European Fauna," by Mr. E. 
Meyriok; “A New Species of TAymora.” by Oapt. 
H. J. Elwei; “A Catalogue of the Pyrafidae of 
Sikkim collected by H. J. Etwee and the late Otto 
Mailer,” by Mynheer P. O. T. Snellen, with Notes 
by Oapt. Elwes. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Reoent Progress in 
British Watch and Cloik Making,” by Mr. Julian 
TrtppBn. 

8 p.m. EUsabethan : “ The Songs of the 
Elizabethan Dramatists,” by Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

Thursday. March e, S p.m. Royal Institution : “The 
Early Development of the Forms of Instrumental 
Music,” I., with Musloal Illustrations, by Mr. F. 
Nieoks. 

8 p m. British Museum: * Outlines of Greek 
Art. IV., Painting and Painted Vases,” by Mr. 
Talfonrd Ely. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : “ Anglo- 
Norman Ornament oompared with Designs In 
Anglo-Saxon MSS.,” by Mr. J. P. Harrison; “A 
Brass at Newcastle.” by Mr. A. Oliver. 

Ids. London Institution : “ The Birth of 
Great Inventions,” by Dr. B W. Blohardson. 

8p.m. Linn>an: “The Production of Seed in 
some Varieties of the Common Sugar Cane,” by 
Mr. D. Morris; “ An Investigation Into the True 
Natnre of Callus. Part I., the Vegetable Marrow, 
and Bcdlia calliiricba ,’* by Mr. Spencer Moore. 

Friday. March 7.6 p.m. Physical: “ Bertram's Befrao- 
tometer,” bv Prof. S. P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy : “ Florentine Sculpture 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” III., 
by Prof. J. H. Middleton. 

8 p.m. Geologist*’ Association: “The Pleisto¬ 
cene (Non-Marine) M llnsoa of the London Dis¬ 
trict.” by Mr. B. B. Woodward; “Some Pletsto- 
oene Sections In and near London,” by Mr. W. J: 
Lewis Abbott; “ Curious Appearanoe produced by 
the Natural Bisection of some Spherioal Concre¬ 
tions In a Yoredale Stone Quarry near Leek,” by 
Dr. Wheelton Hina. 

9 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Electrical Hala¬ 
tions of the Brain and Spinal Cord," by Mr. Frauds 
Gotch. 

Saturday, March 8,8 p m. Boyal Inatltntion: “ Eleo- 
trlolty and Magnetism,” IV, by Lord Rayleigh. 

8 pm. Society of Arte: “The Atmosphere," 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

8.45 p.m. Botanlo: General Fortnightly Meet¬ 
ing. 

4 p m. London Geological Field Glass: “ The 
Tertiary Books on whioh London stands,” IV., by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley. 


SOIENGE. 

The Epistle to ths Helmuts. The Greek Text 
with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Fobs 
Westcott. (Macmillan.) 

(First Notice.) 

The Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes a good 
landmark for the progress of New Testament 
exegesis in England daring the last few years. 
At the beginning of the decade just com¬ 
pleted the only books available for ordinary 
students were the two general commentaries 
of Alford and Wordsworth, with Dr. 
Moulton’s careful edition in Bishop Ellicott’s 
series, and the translations of Delitzsoh and 
Tholuck. To these were soon added Dr. 
Kay in the Speaker's Commentary (1681), 
whose results, though obtained at first hand, 
represent rather an extreme of conservatism. 
Next came in 1 b 83 two smaller editions by 
Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. F. Rendall. 
Both were scholarly pieces of work: the 
former might he said to express intelligently 
the average current views of the Epistle j the 
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latter took a line which was independent and 
original, bnt not free from crotchets, and it 
covered the ground less completely. More 
recently there has appeared another popular 
commentary, by Dr. A. B. Davidson, for its 
size and price one of the very best theological 
handbooks with which I am acquainted—a 
close grappling with the thought of the 
Epistle] by a singularly strong and candid 
mind. Now the series is fitly crowned by 
this full and elaborate edition of Dr. West- 
cott’s, which will, no doubt, take its place 
along with his previous editions of the Gospel 
and Epistles of St. John, among the classics 
of every theological library. 

A classic it really is, alike in scale, thorough¬ 
ness, and accomplished scholarship. The 
merits of Dr. Westcott’s commentaries are 
well known, and need not be enlarged upon. 
It is clear that every verse has been thought 
over and thought over again, not only in 
connexion with the rest of the Epistle, but 
with all the light that is thrown upon it by 
other parts of the Bible. Dr. Westcott does 
not burden his pages with references to 
modern writers, though it is clear that he has 
read at least the best of them. At the same 
time, a special feature in the edition is the 
judicious selection of quotations from patristic 
and mediaeval commentaries. One of these 
by Herveius Burgidoleneis (“of Bourg-Dieu 
or Bourg-Deols in Berry”), who died in 
1149, Dr. Westcott may be said to have dis¬ 
covered. He quotes more frequently from 
that attributed to the African bishop Pri- 
masius, but without discussing its authorship. 
It may be worth while to observe in passing 
that something was said on this subject in a 
“programm" on Primasius by Dr. J. 
Haussleiter (Erlangen, 1887). Dr. Hauss- 
leiter himself only arrives at the negative 
result that the commentary on Hebrews is 
not by Primasius. He notices the fact that 
it has been printed not only as a work of 
Haymo of Halberstadt (f 853), but also 
under the name of Remigius of Rheims 
(f 533), while the editors of the Maxima 
Bibliotheca Pairum were more disposed to 
refer it to his namesake of Auxerre (c. 880), 
or of Lyons (f 875). It would be a pretty 
problem to track out the origin of this com¬ 
mentary. We need to know more about 
these buried workshops of Biblical study. 
If the so-called Primasius did nothing else, it 
would at least show how superior the Latin 
language is to all others for commenting. 

The application of highly trained scholar¬ 
ship to the Epistle will probably never go 
farther than Dr. Westcott has carried it. The 
hand of the commentator is also guided by 
spiritual insight; and we can see throughout 
Ms anxious desire to build up on the basis of 
Scripture a system of Christian theology which 
shall be really applicable to modern times. In 
this latter respect I should be obliged to pre¬ 
dict for the commentary a considerable, but 
not quite complete, success. Valuable and 
helpful as Dr. Westeott’s writing always is, 
there is an indefinable something which pre¬ 
vents it from taking hold of the general mind 
in the same way as (s.y.) Bishop Lightfoot’s. 
The main defect is no doubt a want of dear¬ 
ness. But it is not easy to say in what that 
want of clearness consists. Dr. Westcott is 
always scholarly and always careful, but he 
is fond of using a particular class of abstract 


terms which seem to me to elude the grasp 
when one tries to attach to them a definite 
meaning. Here, for instance, is a summary 
where, before all things, dearness was neces¬ 
sary, and where—making all allowance for 
one's own dulness—it does not seem to be 
attained: 

“ Speaking generally, then, \tnovpyla marks the 
fulfilment of function in regard to the olaims of 
a higher life; \arptta, the service of perfeot 
subjection to a sovereign power ; Sttueorla, the 
ministry of appointed action.” 

I confess that to me the Greek words convey 
a more tangible idea without any comment. 
In part, one feels that it is the very straining 
after “ the higher life ” and the wish to put 
things into relation to it which has stood in 
the way. Dr. Westcott would succeed better 
if he were content to creep a little nearer the 
ground. At the same time, I should be 
most reluctant to press this criticism. I 
know too well how hard it is to fit words 
to things, and how long one has to wait 
for the happy formula; the writer may 
think himself fortunate to whom it comes 
at all. I gladly admit, too, that even in 
this matter of the discrimination of synonyms 
Dr. Westcott is often pointedly successful. 

“ i.vo\(lr«r6ai is used from the point of sight of 
those who have goneawsy; KaraXeiirtoBai of that 
which retains its original position ” (p. 93). 

II In impair (to offer up) we have mainly the 
notion of an offering made to God and plaoed 
upon His altar, in srpotrpipstv (to offer) that of 
an offering brought to God. In the former the 
thought of the destination of the offering pre¬ 
vails : in the latter that of the offerer in his 
relation to God ” (p. 197). 

“ in$atrf)s is the general opposite to ‘ invisible,’ 
as fontpis is to indistinct ” (p. 272). 

“ As distinguished from rl\os, the end as a 
definite fact, arurri a expresses a consumma¬ 
tion, an end involving many parts ” (p. 275). 

“ The idea of iplvpu is that of loosing hold so as 
to withdraw the support rendered by the sus¬ 
taining grasp; that of iyicaTaXtiwct of deserting 
or leaving alone in the field of contest, or in a 
position of suffering ” (p. 432). 

“ Ovcruunrjptov is characteristically the altar 
of God, and /?<»/«* the altar of idolatrous or 
false worship ” (p. 453, where the exceptions 
are duly noted). The account of ayios and 
o<hos, though containing much that is good, 
seems to me more mixed: 

“ To speak broadly, 8<noj refers to character and 
iyios to destination . . . the general opposite 
of iyios is ‘ profane ’ (&t8n\os ); the general 
opposite to iotas is ‘impious,’ the standard 
being the divine nature manifested through 
men ” (p. 194). 

The last clause is not only rather baffling, 
but I fail to find a sufficient ground for it. 
Primasius comes out well iu his distinc’ion of 
o<rws, &Kaicos, ifilavroi: ‘ ‘ Sanetus in interiors 
homine; innocent manibus; impolluto cor- 
pore.” 

In connexion with this question of synonyms 
attention may be drawn to some weighty 
words in the Preface (p. vi.) : 

“ Some perhaps will think that in the interpre¬ 
tation of the text undue stress is laid upon 
details of expression; that it is unreasonable 
to insist upon points of order, upon variations 
of tenses and words, upon subtleties of compo¬ 
sition, upon indications of meaning conveyed 
by minute variations of language iu a book 


written for popular use in a dialect largely 
affected by foreign elements. The work of 
forty years has brought to me the fullest 
conviction that such criticism is wholly at 
fault. Every day’s study of the apostolio 
writings confirms me in the belief that we 
do not commonly attend with sufficient care 
to their exaot meaning. The Greek of the 
New Testament is not indeed the Greek of the 
classical writers, but it is not less precise or leas 
powerful. I should not, of course, maintain 
that the fulness of meaning which can be recog¬ 
nised in the phrases of a book like the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was consciously apprehended 
by the author, though be seems to have used 
the resources of literary art with more distinot 
design than any other of the apostles; but 
clearness of spiritual vision brings with it a 
corresponding precision and force of expression 
through whioh the patient interpreter can attain 
little by little to that which the prophet saw. 
No one would limit the teaohing of a poet’s 
words to that whioh was definitely present to 
his mind. Still less can we suppose that he 
who is inspired to give a message of God to all 
ages sees himself the completeness of the truth 
whioh all life serves to illuminate.” 

This is no doubt in tacit antithesis to the 
view most prominently represented iu Prof. 
Jowett’s commentary on 8t. Paul’s Epistles 
and also to some extent in Dr. Hatch’s Ettayt 
in Biblical Greek. Speaking for myself, I 
should be inclined on the whole to side with 
Dr. Westcott. The workiogs of the brain are 
subject to a multitude of influences—many 
of them rather of feeling or association than 
of conscious thought—which are too rapid and 
too subtle to be fixed in propositions as they 
arise, but which may possibly be traoed by 
means of study and reflection. Dr. Weetoott 
is, I think, right in claiming that a poet may 
mean more than he is himself conscious of 
meaning, though I should have thought it a 
rather sanguine estimate to expect everybody 
to admit this. Usage goes before the philo¬ 
sophy of usage; and there are floating un¬ 
formulated laws which determine the choice 
of expression, although the reader him¬ 
self may have no conscious apprehension of 
them. In secular matters we should call this 
“ instinot ” ; and there is also a religious in¬ 
stinct derived from the central principles of 
revelation. 

The truth of a position such as Dr. West¬ 
cott’s must be tested by its application to the 
facts; and the appeal must be to the common 
sense of the lay mind as well as to professed 
theologians. If, without any forcing, the 
results commend themselves as consistent and 
satisfactory, they may ba taken to have 
received sufficient verification. And, speaking 
generally, I believe that this verification will 
not be denied to them. 

I hope in a subsequent articlo to give some 
account of the leadiog features in Dr. West- 
cott’s conception of the Epistle. 

W. 8a* DAT. 


CORRESPONDED B. 

RAWLINBOK’S “ HISTORY OF PHOENICIA.” 

Athenaeum Olnb: Feb. St, 1830. 

Having very little time to devote to the 
perusal of periodicals, I only to-day became 
acquainted with Prof. Sayce's criticism of my 
Hietory of Phoenicia in the Academy of 
January 4. 

It is not my habit to notioe oritioisims, for 
whioh I generally feel greatly obliged; but in 
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this instance 1 feel bound to oorreot a 
misapprehension, and consequent misrepre¬ 
sentation, which, if aooepted as true, would 
seriously reflect upon me as a writer. I am 
represented as having entirely neglected “the 
classical work of Movers,” which is “ not only 
not quoted in my notes, but is not even men¬ 
tioned in the list of authorities at the end of 
the volume.” Now, Movers is not quoted in 
the notes—first, because, if quoted at all, he 
must have been quoted on almost every page; 
and seoondly, because, as his work is out of 
print and very difficult to procure, it seemed 
a doubtful advantage to the reader to refer him 
to it. And the omission from the list of autho¬ 
rities at the end of the work necessarily follows 
on the omission from the notes, since the list is 
one of “authors and editions quoted in the 
notes.’’ But, in the prefaoe to my work, which 
Piot. Sayce can scarcely have read, Movers is 
given the poet of honour. 

“ Bis elaborate work,” it is said, “collected into 
five moderate-sized volumes all the notices that 
classical antiquity had preserved of the Religion, 
History, Commerce, Art, &c., of this celebrated 
and interesting nation.” 

And among the works to which I acknowledge 
myself indebted, either for materials, or illus¬ 
trations, or both, the very first mentioned is 
that of Movers. 

On the other hand, I must admit my 
ignorance of the Qeechichte der Phonixier of 
Pietschmann; but as that work is still only 
“appearing,” and as mine was completed in 
May of last year, my ignorance is, I hope, ex¬ 
cusable. “ Non omnia posaumus omnes.” We 
oannot all read, as Prof. Sayce appears to do, 
all the books that appear each year on archaeo¬ 
logical subjects. 

. In conclusion, let me thank Prof. Sayce for 
his criticisms, with the one exception to which 
I have adverted. 

George Bawlinson. 


SCIENCE NOTEB. 

The Zoological Society has just issued to 
subscribers The Zoological Record for 1888 
(Gurney & Jackson), being the twenty-fifth 
volume of this invaluable publication. As for 
the two previous years, the general editor is 
Mr. Prank E. Beddard, prosector and Davis 
lecturer to the society. As there is no 
oontinous pagination to the volume, we may 
thus summarise the oontentslist of abbre¬ 
viated titles of Journals, pp. xxxv,; General 
Subjects, recorded by J. Arthur Thomson, pp. 
34 ; Mammalia, by B. Lydekker, pp. 64 ; Avea, 
by A.H.Evans, pp, 96; Bspiilia and Batrachia, 
by G. A. Boulenger.pp. 28; Pisoea, by G. A. 
Bonlenger, pp. 30; Tunioata, by Prof. W. A. 
Hardman, pp. 5; Molluaca, by W. E. Hoyle, 

f p. 82; Brachiopoda, by W. B. Hoyle, pp. 6; 

otyzoa. by W. E. Boyle, pp. 11; Crustacea, by 
Cecal Warburton, pp. 30; Arachnida, by B. 
Innes Pocock, pp. 28; Myriopoda, by B. Innes 
Pooock, pp. 6; Insects, by D. Sharp, pp. 327 ; 
Echinodermata, by Oswald H. Latter, pp. 16; 
Vermes, by P. Ohalmers Mitchell, pp. 31; 
Coelenterata, by W. E. Hoyle, pp. 34; 
Spongiae, by 0. H. Latter, pp. 10; Protozoa, 
by 0. Warburton, pp. 22 ; and Index to New 
Genera, pp. 17. The whole, therefore, amounts 
to about 820 pages of closely-printed matter, 
which may be obtained for a subscription 
of £1. 


PEILOLOGT NOTES. 

The Committee appointed to take measures for 
establishing a new Oriental Translation Fund 
have passed the following resolutions:— 

“ (1.) That the old name of Oriental Translation 
Fund should be continued as the name of the pro¬ 
posed new society. 


“ (8.) That a preliminary list of two or three 
works in the following languages should be pre¬ 
pared, showing what works should be recommended 
for immediate and early translation Chinese, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Pali, Japanese, 
Turkish, Armenian, Russian, Thibetan. Cingalese. 

“ (3.) That the works to be translated should in 
the first instance be strictly confined to those of 
historical value. 

“ (4.) That, in addition to annual subscriptions, 
it is desirable to start a reserve fund of €6000 to 
form a basis for the new society to work upon.” 

Promises of donations to this fund can be 
forwarded to F. F. Arbuthnot, Hon. Secretary, 
18, Park Lane, Piocadilly. 

At a reoent meeting of the Aoad4mie des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Sickel, of Vienna, was 
elected a foreign associate in the place of 
Cobet; and M. de Lasteyrie, an ordinary 
member in the place of the late Pavet de 
Courteille. 

Correction .—In Dr. Owen O. Whitebouse’s 
letter in the Academy of last week, entitled, 
“ A Babylonian Word ammatu,” on p. 137, last 
line, for “ Menius ” read “Thenius”; and on 
p. 138, line 21, for DOM read DON. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambbidob Philosophical Society. —( Monday, 
February 10.) 

Prop. Babington, vice-president, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. W. Bateson on “ The 
Perceptions and Modes of Feeding of Fishes.” In 
the course of observations made at Plymouth and 
elsewhere it appeared that the majority of fishes 
are diurnal in weir habits, and seek their food by 
sight; but that a minority are almost entirely noc¬ 
turnal, and hunt by soent. To the latter class be¬ 
long Protopterua, skates and rays, the rough dog¬ 
fish, sterlet, eel, conger, rock lings, loaches, soles, 
&o. These creatures remain buried or hidden by 
day, but career about at night in search of food, 
returning to their own places at dawn. If, while 
they are thus lying hid, food or even the juioe of 
food-substances is put into the water, they come 
out after an interval and search vaguely, without 
regard to the direction whence the soent pro¬ 
ceeds. home of the animals (rocklings, sterlet) 
have special tactile organs, in the shape of barbels 
or filamentous fins with which they investigate 
their neighbourhood, while others (looger and 
eels) feel about with their notes, hione of the 
fishes which hunt by scent seem able to recognise 
food by the sense of sight, even though 
it be hanging freely before their eyes. The 
mode of feeding of the sole is peculiar. 
When searching for food its skin is more or less 
covered with sand, which renders it inconspicuous 
when moving on the bottom. This sand adheres 
to mucus, which is probably exuded when the smell 
of food is perceived. The sole seeks its food 
exclusively on the bottom, creeping about and 
feeling for it with the lower side of its face. It a 
worm is lowered by a thread until it actually 
touches the upper side of the head of a sole, the 
animal is still unable to find it, but continues to 
feel tor it on the sand. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that the sight of these fishes is 
deficient. A rockling at Plymouth had already 
learnt to come out to be fed if anyone near 
the tank, though it still did not recognise a worm 
swimming in the water. Particulars were given of 
the various irideal mechanisms which occur among 
fishes. This investigation was undertaken at the 
instance of the Marine Biological Association, as a 
preliminary step towards improving the supply of 
bait. The experience gained suggests that a bait 
for the south coast, where conger and skate are 
chiefly caught, could be made by extracting the 
flavour of squid or pilchard and compounding it 
with a suitable ground-substance. Though few 
practical experiments were made, it was found 
that an ethereal extract of Nereis or herring, 
for example, greatly attracted some of these 
fishes. 


Aristotelian Sociity.— [Monday, February 17.) 

Bhadwoeth H. Hodgson, Eso., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. J. 8. Mann read a paper on “The 
Distinction between Society and the State.” 
Home difficulties were notioed attending the 
application to history of the antithesis first 
formulated by Hegel, but partially anticipated by 
filchte. Society, it was argued, was not composed 
of clearly distinguishable classes, and tended to 
the effaoement rather than the porpetuatlon of 
class distinctions. Nor were State and Society 
ever coincident in area. The anMthwd^ waa 
derived from the political situation in Germany 
early in the present century. Its value consisted 
in applying working conceptions to the sociolo¬ 
gist, similar to those of abstract political economy. 
The Hegelian conception of the State was 
regarded as obviating certain difficulties respecting 
the rule of the majority, which arose from treat¬ 
ing a State as a mere aggregate of atoms. Though 
the line between State and Society oould only be 
settled by experience, there were occasions when, 
either for convenience or for the protection of its 
members, it was desirable for the State to under¬ 
take economic functions usually assigned to the 
sphere of Society.—A discussion followed. 

Hellenic Society.— (Monday. February 24.) 

Sidney Colvin, Esq , vice-president, in the chair. 
—A paper was read from Mr. Ernest Gardner on 
“Children in Greek Sculpture of the Fourth 
Century.” Mr. Gardner described and published 
a very interesting fragment of a stele found at 
Lerna, and now in the museum at Argos, which 
presents us with a portrait of a boy whose name is 
given in an accompanying inscription as Oephiso- 
dotus. This portrait so closely resembles the head 
of a boy recently found at Paphos, and now in the 
British Museum, that the two heads must belong 
to the same age and school. Some archaelogists 
bad attributed the Paphos boy to the Ptolemaic 
age; but as the date of the Oephisodotus stele is 
certainly the fourth century, we must now allow it 
to be of the time of the Fraxitelean school. Mr. 
Gardner showed that at that time children were 
not always conventionally rendered, but sometimes 
with an approach to naturalism.—Mr. Arthur 
Erans cited a gem signed by Phrygians, with a 
child driving a hoop, of about the age of Oephiso- 
dotus, and giving boyish proportions.—Mr. Parnell 
read parts of a paper on “ Works of the Pergamene 
Style,” in which he first gave an account of his 
researches among the miscellaneous sculptures from 
Pergamon now in Berlin, whence, no less than 
from the great altar, we should form our idea of 
Pergamene rchool; and secondly discussed a 
number of works in various museums which show 
traces of the influence of that tohool. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

During the past year the Royal Scottish 
Academy has been subjected to severe and 
persistent criticism in the public press and else¬ 
where—criticism that has arisen out of the 
application made by the body for a new and 
revised Royal Charter, to take the plaoe of 
that by which it was constituted in 1838. For 
the moat part this criticism has been anonymous; 
and many of the strictures passed upon the 
constitution and management of the Academy 
were unjust and misleading, the result in some 
cases of the personal animosity of those beyond 
its pale, or—at best—of an ill-informed desire 
for the welfare of art in Sootland. At the same 
time, it can hardly be doubted that there was 
some reason for complaint, that there was some 
ground in fact for the impression whioh was 
abroad that the Academy—after the way of 
men and things that have outlived the struggles 
of their youth and the vigour which these 
struggles bred—was hardly straining every 
nerve to do the very best that could be done for 
the things .of art. Especially it was objected— 
and not without reason—that the yearly exhi¬ 
bitions had somewhat decreased in attractive¬ 
ness, that, at any rate, the interest manifested 
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in them by the Edinburgh public was less than 
it had once been. 

In the Royal Scottish Academy exhibition 
which is now open, there is not wanting the 
clearest evidence that the criticism to which 
we have referred has borne fruit; in particular 
the younger members of the Academy are, 
without doubt, bestirring themselves, and in¬ 
sisting that the body to whioh they belong 
shall progress with the advancing movement of 
the tunes. Several wholesome changes have, 
this year, been introduced—changes which have 
already benefited the general appearanoe of the 
exhibition, and which, if persisted in, will 
benefit it yet more in the future. Of these the 
most important is the judicious introduction of 
a higher standard of excellence in works 
admitted for exhibition; and this—which has 
led to a very considerable diminution in the 
total number of the piotures on the walls—is, we 
understand, to be followed up next year by a 
reduction in thenumberof exhibits which eachof 
the Academicians and Associates has hitherto 
had a right to send. In the exhibitions of 
recent years the average of works annually 
shown has averaged fully a thousand. This 
year only 738 are hung; and, in consequence, 
the visitor is relieved of the distraction of 
such numerous works as in former years 
were placed in positions so elevated as 
to be practically invisible for purposes 
of examination, and which, if they could have 
been seen, would have been quite unworthy of 
study. 

Among the figure-piotures by Edinburgh 
painters, the ‘ 1 Voltaire ( incognito ) at the Cafd 
de Procope, listening to the criticism of his 
play of 4 Sdmiramis, ’ ” by Mr. G. Ogilvie Reid, one 
of the more recently elected Associates of the 
Academy, has attracted—and deserved—much 
attention. It is a work of large size and great 
complexity; and the various groups that it 
contains have been rendered and oombined 
with a vigorous force of handling, and, 
especially, with a dramatic feeling—a percep¬ 
tion and seizure of vividly appropriate gesture 
and expression—which one too rarely finds in 
the work of figure-painters practising in Scot¬ 
land. Mr. R. M'Gregor and Mr. J. Lochhead 
both show village subjects of some importance; 
but a more sinking work of the kind (like 
these, upon rather foreign lines) is the 
“Schoolmates” of Mr. James Guthrie — a 
picture thoroughly delightful in its quiet truth 
of lighting, in the tender veracity with whioh 
the children’s beads have been painted, and in 
quietude and thorough rightness of its colour¬ 
ing, which slides softly from tint to tint, like 
musio “ that’s sweetly played in tune.” 

Mr. J. H. Lorimer is well represented by his 
two London piotures of last year—the 
"Lullaby ” and “ Pot-Pourri ” ; and from Mr. 
J. T. Ross we have a bold and striking effort 
to realise an effect of vivid sunset light 
streaming through the intricacies of trembling 
leaves upon a pathetic parting of lovers—a 
soldier with his lass, upon whose lap a duster 
of fuchsia lies crimson like blood, and seems to 
prefigure some tragedy impending in the 
future. Various excellent rustio subjects of 
figures in harmonious landscape surroundings 
come from Mr. T. Austen Brown; and Mr. 
Hugh Cameron, in addition to portraits—one 
of which, at least, is notable for its delicacy— 
has a most refined and exquisite pioture of 
"Little Bait-Gatherers” on the shore. As 
usual, Mr. Robert Alexander heads the animal 
painters, showingafredy-touched,harmoniously- 
toned rendering of "Setters,” and a group of 
" Favourite Mares and Foals,” the property of 
the Duke of Portland, excellent in the spirit of 
its handling and its fine sense of atmosphere. 

In landscape the exhibition is, as usual, 
■hong; and we doubt whether among the 
work of any of the London painters we could ( 


find more exquisite and truly artistio rendering 
of the last delicacies, the most subtle refine¬ 
ments, of landscape-tone and colour that are 
presented by the best works by Mr. Lawton 
Wingate, Mr. W. D. M'Kay, and Mr. W. 
M‘Taggart, upon the walls of the exhibition we 
are now considering. Admirable qualities of 
sky-painting are attained by Mr. J. 0. Noble 
in various of his works now shown; and, in 
the sky and middle-distance of " The Mill on 
the Tyne,” Mr. R. Noble exhibits the finest 
work of his we have yet seen, though here the 
foreground is less successful than the rest of the 
picture. Mr. James Paterson sends a brilliant 
landscape which he titles "The Happy 
Valley ”; and Mr. E. A. Watton shows to 
advantage in this department, as also in the 
Water-Colour Room, where he is represented 
by a striking picture of a girl in an orohard. 

Among the portraits, Mr. W. M'Taggart has 
potent colouring, and strong, interpretative 
bust-work in his “ Moss Roses,” a group of 
mother and child; Mr. George Reid appears at 
his very best in three of the most important 
works that he sends, of which ‘' Sir Robert 
Menzies,” in Highland oostume, is perhaps the 
finest—a full-length, wonderfully spirited 
and dignified in pose, in whioh the painter has 
found an admirably picturesque subject, and 
has treated that subject worthily. 

As usual, the examples of local talent are 
supplemented by a few works from London. 
The chief of these are the " Marriage de Con- 
venanoe—After,” and the smaller “ Her First 
Dance,” of Mr. Orchardson; the "Last Rose of 
Summer,” of Sir Johu Millais; various rather 
yellow and "forced” portraits by Mr. Pettie; 
and that striking ana well-known Chan trey 
Fund picture of Mr. J. M. Swan, “The Prodigal 
Son.” 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Assouan: Feb. S, 1690. 

This letter ought to be headed " The Destruc¬ 
tion of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt.” 
The English public has recently been induced 
to take a mild interest in the preserva¬ 
tion of the remains of one of the oldest 
civilisations of the world, and it has been felt 
that our present position in Egypt ought to 
bring with it a certain amount of responsibility 
for their safe keeping. A year and a half ago 
a society was formed for the protection of 
Egyptian antiquities, the only practical result 
of which has been the imposition of a tax of 
100 piastres upon every person who wishes to 
visit the great monuments of Upper Egypt. 
The tax was nominally imposed with the 
laudable object of protecting the monuments ; 
but although more than £1000 was raised by 
means of it last year, not a farthing of the 
money seems to have been applied to the 
purpose for which the traveller fondly hoped 
it was intended. The temples of Denderah, 
Abydos, Esneh, and Edfu are neither better 
nor worse protected than they were before— 
unless it be that the temple of Abydos is no 
longer so well defended from the inroads of 
boys and beggars as in the time of Prof. 
Maspero. But the newly-cleared ruins of 
Luxor are allowed to become the refuse-heap 
of the villagers; no attempt has been made to 
enclose Kamak; and at Medineh-Habu the 
" guardian,” instead of asking me for my 
offioial permit, asked me for bakshish —the first 
time a “ guardian of the antiquities,” appointed 
by the museum, has ever ventured to make 
such a request of me. 

If this were all, however, I should not have 
thought it worth while to draw attention to 
the characteristically Egyptian mode in which 
the traveller is made to pay for the protection 
of monuments which are not protected. TTn- 
1 fortunately the recent efforts of the government 
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seem likely to end in there being no monuments 
at all to preserve. The traveller has paid his 
piastres, and the monuments for the preservation 
of whioh he has paid them are being rapidly 
destroyed. More havoo has been wrought 
among them during the last three months than 
during the whole of the last half-century. The 
famous tombs of Beni-Hassan have been hope¬ 
lessly mutilated, the curious basreliefs of Tel 
el-Amama have been hewn from the walls, 
and the cartouches have been cut out of the 
tombs of the Sixth Dynasty at El-Bersheh. 
It is, however, in the well-known " Tomb of 
the Colossus,” and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, that the hand of the destroyer has been 
most ruthless. The floor of the tomb is strewn 
with the fragments of the paintings and hiero¬ 
glyphs with whioh its walls were once adorned. 
The hunting scene, carved in delicate relief on 
a stone at its entrance, and interesting on 
aooount of certain figures in it being drawn 
according to the modem rules of perspective, 
has been wantonly smashed to atoms. Just 
below the Tomb of the Colossus was another 
and smaller tomb of the Xllth Dynasty, the 
walls of whioh were covered with inscriptions 
in a perfect state of preservation. It is pitiable 
to enter it now. Of a large part of the text 
nothing remains but a hasty copy made by my¬ 
self four years ago. Even the tablet of 
Thothmes III., at the entrance of the quarries 
near the tombs, has not been spared; it has 
been defaced beyond recognition. The work 
of destruction has been carried out in order to 
provide the dealers of Ekhmim and Luxor 
with fragments of inscribed stone which they 
may sell to tourists. 

But it is not only the dealers who are thus 
allowed to destroy tombs like those of Beni- 
Hassan whioh are supposed to be under the 
charge of salaried " guardians ” ; the work of 
blasting the historical rocks of Assiout still 
goes on merrily, and a tomb which was dis¬ 
covered there when I last visited the place is 
already partially quarried away. The Vlth 
Dynasty tomb at Qasr-el-Syad, with its im¬ 
portant paintings and texts, described bv me 
in the Academy some years ago, has fallen a 
victim to the quarry-men; and the old quarries 
of the Gebel el-Tiik, with their curious Greekand 
demotic inscriptions, are now in their hands. 
The Ptolemaic temple of Toud, eight miles only 
south of Luxor, with its uncopied texts, is fast 
disappearing, Mr. Insinger tells me. When I 
saw it eight years ago it was in a comparatively 
perfect condition. It is evident that whatever 
inscriptions there are above ground in Eg^pt 
must be copied at once if they are to be oopied 
at all. 

So far I have not myself done much in the 
way of hunting out or coping new tests. 
Throughout the month of January the winds 
were so persistently strong that it was 
pleasanter to let the dahabiah drive before them 
than to faoe a oloud of dust or sand on shore. 
At the northern end of the Gebel Abu-Feda, 
however, I found some Greek tombs, besides 
another with the name Pha-i-ya above it in 
Cypriote letters, and a short Karian text. At 
Tel el- Amarna we came across some potsherds 
with hieratic inscriptions upon them, as well 
as fragments of pottery of the same colour and 
make as the fragments discovered by Mr. Petrie 
at Tel el-Gorob and inscribed with the same 
characters or marks. The discovery confirms 
Mr. Petrie’s belief that the characters would 
be found at Tel el-Amarna if the mounds there 
were properly searched. It also confirms my 
belief that the origin of the characters is to be 
sought in the hieratic forms of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. I hope to enter more fully into 
the subject on a later occasion. 

A little to the north of Neg&deh, we stopped 
at the village of Neylet Tukh, as I had been 
told that antiquities were to be met with in the 
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neighbourhood. About two miles inland, and 
beyond the cultivated land, we found a site of 
an old city, with four early rock-cut tombs 
above it, and theruins of a Coptic monastery to 
the north. The tombs, which had once been 
painted, had lost all traces of ornamentation; 
but my companion, Mr. Robertson, picked up 
a terra-ootta stamp on the site of a fortress 
which overlooked the old town. The stamp 
bears the cartouche of Ast-m-kheb the oonsort 
of Ra-men-kheper, who was high priest of 
Amen in the age of the XXTst Dynasty. 
Two and a half miles to the south is the 
site of another town shown with Roman and 
Coptic pottery. I was shown there a large 
stone sarcophagus of the Roman period which 
has lately been disinterred by the fellahin. 

Since leaving Luxor, in company with Mr. 
Wilbour, we have visited some quarries near 
Debbabieh and opposite Gebel£n, which were 
discovered by M. Daresay last year. He found 
in them an inscription of a king who calls 
himself Nesi-Ba-(n)-tatni, the Smendes of 
Manetho, who headed the XXIst Dynasty. 
The inscription sheds a welcome light on an 
obscure period of Egyptian history. It was re- 
oopied by Mr Wilbour, while I recopied another 
hieroglyphic text on a tablet in a neighbour¬ 
ing quarry. I also copied some Greek inscrip¬ 
tions which had been noticed but not copied 
by M. Daresay. They are dated in the reigns 
of Alexander and Antoninus Severus, and give 
us the names of some local deities as well as of 
the plaoe in which the quarries are situated. To 
the south of Debbabieh are a number of 
tombs which M. Grdbaut has excavated; south 
of these again is a tomb of the XHth Dynasty, 
where I copied what remains of the paintings 
and text. Our only new discovery, however, 
has been an isolated sandstone rock, south of 
Bl-Qab, which was quarried in old times and 
is adorned with some curious sculptures, among 
them that of the god Bee, in a new form. 

I must not forget to mention that, both at 
Abydos and Quraah, vases have lately been 
found like those discovered by Mr. Petrie at 
Tel el-Gorob, which in form, ornamentation, 
and colour, are identical with the so-called 
Mykenaean vases of the first style. At 
Abydos they are found along with vases which 
resemble those found in the prehistoric tombs 
of Cyprus. It would be important to know 
with what Egyptian objects these vases are 
associated. But, unfortunatelv, the excavators 
in each case were natives, whose labours are 
profitable' rather to the tourist than to the 
archaeologist. 

A. H. Batch. 

[On Tuesday last, February 25, a question 
was asked in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Howorth concerning the mutilation of monu¬ 
ments in Egypt, as described by Col. Ross in 
the Academy of February 8. To this Sir J. 
Fergusson, under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs made the reply. “ No such information 
has been receiv'd by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment ; but inquiry will be made of Sir Evelyn 
Baring.” 

We may also mention that the Timet of 
February 21 oontains a letter from Dr. Jex 
Blake, complaining of the mutilation of the 
tomb of Knum Hotep at Beni Hassan, and 
adding that he was informed by bis dragoman 
that “the outrage was committed, within 
the last three months, by a German.”— Ed. 
Academy.] 


NOTEB ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mss. Allingham, who has long been an asso¬ 
ciate, was on Thursday of last week elected a 
full member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, being the first woman to attain 
that rank. At the same time, Mr. Samuel 


J. Hodson was elected a member, and Mr. C. 
Napier Hemy (of the Institute) an associate. 

The following have been elected associates of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etohers, in view 
of the exhibition which will open next Monday 
in the gallery of the Royal'Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, Pall Mall East: Messrs. 
A. W. Bayes, W. Boucher, C. F. Robinson, and 
F. S. Walker. This exhibition will be notable 
as including some typical examples of Rem¬ 
brandt ; and the society hopes in the future to 
add to its annual exhibitions similar speci¬ 
mens of the work of the great masters of etch¬ 
ing, in fulfilment of its original design of re- 
infusing painter-like qualities into all forms of 
the engraver’s art. 

Another interesting exhibition to open next 
week is that of the oolleotion of piotures 
brought back from Japan by Mr. Alfred Bast, 
at the Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond Street. 

The veteran, Mr. Hine, will send several im¬ 
portant drawings to the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Royal Institute. The two, perhaps, 
whioh are destined to attract the most attention 
reoord the painter’s vision of a storm at 
Brighton, and of a great stretch of that country 
of the Downs whioh Mr. Hine has spent half 
his life in painting. 

The great sale of the season at Christie’s will 
unquestionably be that of the Perkins collec¬ 
tion of piotures, removed from Chipstead. 
These were to have been sold at the Hotel 
Drouot several months ago, but it was subse¬ 
quently decided that they should be offered in 
London. An illustrated catalogue had already 
been prepared, and a French art writer had dis¬ 
coursed, in a preface, upon the contents and 
exoellenoe of the wares whioh were to pass 
under the auctioneer's hammer. We trust that 
the plates—though they are not particularly 
admirable works of art—may yet be utilised 
for the benefit of the Eoglish collector, in the 
English catalogue. The Perkins treasures 
consist, to no small extent, of Dutch piotures. 
Ostade, Teniers, Terburg, Metsu, and Jan Steen, 
are represented, it may be, sufficiently; and 
there is at least one Hobbema which enjoys a 
great reputation. The date of the dispersion 
of the Perkins cabinet has not, we believe, as 
yet been announced. 


THE STAGE. 

11 Cr,ARtS8A ” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

The new “ Clarissa ” has distinct merits. It 
is interesting. I am glad to have seen it. 
But I cannot, in holding forth on piece or per¬ 
formance, emulate the hysterics of a certain 
daily newspaper. At the same time, one or 
two of the charges that have been brought 
against it by the less continuously gushing 
appear to me little deserved. The produc¬ 
tion is creditable to everybody who is con¬ 
cerned in it. But I doubt if, six months 
hence, we shall be found reckoning it among 
the triumphs of the Vaudeville management. 

As regards Mr. Buchanan’s part in the 
affair, it has, it teems to me, been one of 
greater difficulty than when it was his busi¬ 
ness to dramatise Tom Jonet and Joseph 
Andrews. The interest of Tom Jones is, half 
of it, in action; the interest of Joseph An¬ 
drews is, half of it, in adventure. But the 
interest of Clarissa is psychological, and Mr. 
Buchanan’s play is not psychology. He is 
prevented, by the conditions of the theatre, 
from showing us the infinite and almost im¬ 
perceptible stages by which the heroine is 
led to that which, in common parlance, is 


described politely as her “ ruin.” Will she 
be seduced ? Or will she never be seduced ? 
Will Clarissa yield ? Or will Clarissa elude 
the pursuer, charm he never so wisely ? We 
ask these questions through page after page 
of the romanoe—through sheet after sheet of 
that voluminous correspondence whioh the 
brain of Richardson imagined. At the theatre, 
this matter must be settled more promptly. 
And the elaborate analysis of motive and 
feeling whioh the eighteenth-century novelist 
permitted himself has perforce to be aban¬ 
doned for a drama faithful enough, as Mr. 
Buchanan c'aims, to the main incidents—even 
to the main spirit; but from whioh, inevitably 
perhaps, something which was the source of 
the novel’s interest has, to a great extent, 
gone. 

But though many thoughtful readers must 
feel this to be the case, the dramatist may 
reasonably get credit for the judgment and 
dexterity with which—the conditions of stage 
representation being what they are—he has 
handled the theme. And, so far from blaming 
him for the very prominent introduction of 
Philip Belford and of his sister Hetty—who, 
as M. Zola and other novelists of Yhirtditi will 
be glad to note, go to the devil each in his own 
way—we onght, I think, to see at once that Mr. 
Buchanan was right in conjecturing that the 
contest between Clarissa’s chastity and Love¬ 
lace’s persistence could not alone occupy the 
stage—tha’. there was need of some other 
interest. And he has introduced this new 
interest with a great deal of skill. Philip 
Belford and Hetty are, to my mind, thoroughly 
sympathetic ne’er-do-wells. Philip, it is true, 
stooped low; but he stooped with genuine 
regret. Even in his caps, he is inoffensive. 
And yon cannot be very hard on Hetty, wild 
and kind-hearted—nay, devoted at need. 
Without these characters, the play would have 
lacked much of value that it now possesses. 
Mr. Buchanan, when he ohooses, can invent 
so well, is it not almost a pity that he should 
continue chiefly to adapt? To finish with his 
part in the present production, let it be said 
that the language of the drama is vigorous 
and direct; and, as a whole, sofficiently, with¬ 
out being obtrusively, old-fashioned. Here and 
there, there are lapses. I mar, of course, bo 
wrong; but, from the lips of Lovelace, the 
phrase “a coup de iMdtre" sounds a little 
modern. 

In the dramatisation of what is not only 
intellectually a very great, but as regards 
mere bulk also, an immense novel, there are 
likely to figure a far larger number of cha¬ 
racters than if it bad been left to the dramatist 
to invent his own fable. And, as the drama 
proceeds, several of these characters are wont 
to be dropped upon the way. In “ Clarissa,” 
after the first act, we see nothing more of 
three people not unimportant “ in their day ” 
—Clarissa’s father, Clarissa’s brother, and a 
wealthy neighbour, Mr. Solmes, who is a 
pertinacious suitor for Clarissa’s hand. Mr. 
Solmes, the most important and designedly the 
most entertaining of the three, is so well 
played by Mr. Cyril Maude that we are sorry 
to lose him. As a suitor, Mr. Solmes has 
nothing to recommend him but self-confident 
piety and a great estate; but as a person of 
the drama, the pungency and quaintness of 
Mr. Cyril Maude make him unquestionably 
welcome. Lovelace is enacted by Mr. Thai- 
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berg—who is good, but not quite good. I mean 
that while his natural gilts, and a long and 
successful experience—as I hear—in the pro¬ 
vinces, have removed him entirely from the 
ranks of the incapable—have made him to some 
extent an accomplished actor—he yet is hardly 
the ideal Lovelace. The ideal Lovelace would 
be even more fascinating, even more persuasive, 
even more forcible, and at need more violent. 
Mr. Blythe is amusing as a farm-bailiff, very 
accessible to argument when argument takes 
the form of cadi; and—to name a tiny cha¬ 
racter part—the part of the watchman, in his 
momentary appearance, is well played and 
looked by Mr. Wheatman. But no character in 
the piece is more thoroughly filled out to the 
utmost of its narrow possibilities than is that 
of young Aubrey—a friend of Lovelace’s— 
looked and played by Mr. Frank Gillmore 
with admirable lightness and elegance. Next 
to Lovelace—whom I have already discussed 
—the two most important men’s parts are 
those played by the brothers Thome. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne exhibits very skilfully and 
sympathetically the humours and the regrets 
of Philip Belford—the unwillingness with 
which a man whose moral force, whose power 
of resistance, is for the time gone joins in 
the plot against Clarissa; and, again, the 
tenderness and courage with which, at need- 
summoning back again the best that is in him 
—he prepares to defend her. The part offers 
to Mr. Thome a large measure of variety ; 
and the actor avoids monotony, and is 
earnest and convincing. A variety neces¬ 
sarily more obvious is attained by Mr. Fred 
Thome, in a part that is wholly of comedy. 
Captain Macshane, a soldier from beyond the 
Border, assumes the garb of a divine in order 
that he may do Lovelace the service of per¬ 
forming a mock marriage. And, at the 
wedding feast, he lifts up bis voice in a song 
which strikes Clarissa as not exactly suited to 
the ecclesiastical character. The low or the 
eccentric comedy of Mr. Fred Thome is always 
acceptable; but he is seen to greatest advan¬ 
tage in a part that makes some demand upon 
feeling likewise. 

Mr. Buchanan’s “ Clarissa” is anything in the 
world hut a one-part piece; and Miss Winifred 
Emery, as the heroine, may be justified, per¬ 
haps, in being judicious and tender, rather than 
actually great. B[er very visible intelligence, 
her real delicacy of perception, and some 
physical gifts which are as apparent, will 
carry her far; and her performance already is 
admirable, though it is not perfect. In what 
ought to be the great scene of the third act, 
I wanted her to be bigger. Here the climax 
of emotion was surely reached, but somehow 
I was not aware of it. That Miss Emerv 
looks the character need hardly be said; ana, 
as one would expect from her, she exe¬ 
cutes her conception generally with subtle 
touches. Nothing, for example, could be 
better than her first indications of definite 
suspicion when Clarissa is in reality in Love¬ 
lace’s house, while it pretends to he that of 
his imaginary kinswoman. And earlier than 
that—in the first act—Clarissa’s hesitation is 
well expressed by her. Very “ maidenly ”— 
if one must give her behaviour its usual 
phrase—is her behaviour to Lovelace. In 
the fourth act, Miss Emery is to be greatly 
commended for sparing us the worst of 
what Bacon speaks of as “the dolours of 


death.” For Clarissa, indeed, the sweetest 
canticle is “ nuno dimittis.” And Miss 
Emery understands that there must be pathos 
rather than terror. Of the other ladies who 
are engaged in the pieoe, let it be mentioned 
that Miss Mary Collette is satisfactory in the 
small part of a young country woman; that 
Miss Hanbury—who is almost a dibutanU — 
acts a good-hearted, impulsive, Covent Garden 
market girl with naturalness, freshness, and 
happy assurance; and that in the really con¬ 
siderable character of Hetty Belford, Miss 
Banister is forcible as well as picturesque. 
Of scenic effect there is throughout the piece 
enough and not too much. The market scene 
is very prettily suggested, but the necessary 
business of the play never waits by reason of 
a superfluity of “ supers.” 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Tke report that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt may 
come to London much earlier than usual this 
year is at present unconfirmed, and would seem 
to be inconsistent with the gratification of the 
latest desire of the actress—which is, so it 
seems, to appear as the Virgin Mary, in a 
Passion play. 

A dramatised version, by Miss Charlotte 
Morland, of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s “ Devout 
Lover,” was brought out at a matinde the other 
day without any great result 

Miss Jessie Bond, we are sorry to hear, has 
had to take a longer rest than she had at first 
intended. She is, at present, “out of the 
bill ” at the Savoy. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham is expected to 
return to England during the month juBt 
beginning; but the oareer of “ Our Boys,” at 
the Criterion Theatre, will not be checked 
immediately. 

The Poel and Berlyn “Drawing Boom 
Comedies Company ”—which has twioe appeared 
before Royalty—have added several pieces, both 
light and serious, to their season’s programme— 
of which the most notioeable to the student is 
“The King and the Countess,” an exquisite 
episode in the play of “ Edward the Third,” 
which some authorities suppose to be the work 
of Shakspere. In the part of the Countess of 
Salisbury, Miss Mary Rorke will be seen. 
Messrs. Bawson Buckley and Herbert Basing, 
and Miss Bosina Filippi—one of the most inven¬ 
tive of our younger comedians—and Miss Muriel 
Wylford—a young actress of real distinction— 
and others besides these are advertised as avail¬ 
able to appear in one or other of the pieoes 
which Messrs. Poel mid Berlyn are wont to 
present. 

“ Hamlet ” will be produced at the Globe 
on Thursday next, March 6, and will be played 
every Thursday and Friday evenings till further 
notioe. Mr. F. B. Benson will play Hamlet, 
Mrs. Benson Ophelia, Mr. Charles Cartwright 
(who has been absent from the stage for some 
time through illness) the King, Miss Ada Ferrar 
the Queen, Mr. G. B. Weir the Gravedigger, 
Mr. Boss Laertes, and Mr. Otho Stuart Horatio < 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONOERTS. 

Mr. Hhnschel's series of oonoerts came to a 


Wagner’s “ Siegfried ” Idyll, and the “ Good 
Friday” music from “Parsifal,” was calculated 
to draw persons of different, nay opposite tastes; 
and the hall was, indeed, crowded. There is 
no need to enter into detail. The performances 
were remarkably good, and Mr. Henschel 
seemed to have saved the best till the last. He 
has announced another series of six concerts for 
next season, to commence on November 6. 
We have already expressed our opinion that 'he 
future has good things in store for Mr. 
Henschel. 

Mr. E. German’s Overture to “ Bichard III.” 
was given last Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 
This work formed part of the music written 
specially for the production of Shakspere’s 
“Bichard III.” at the Globe Theatre just a 
year ago. The overture is effective. The open¬ 
ing “ Gloster ” theme has a bold character, and 
naturally plays an important part in the pieoe. 
The second theme, named after the unfortunate 
princes, contrasts well with the former. Mr. 
Manns gave a spirited performance of the Over¬ 
ture, and the public signified their approval by 
calling for the oomposer. Lady Hall<5 played 
Spohrs “Soena Cantante” with all possible 
charm and delicacy. She was also heard in 
Handel’s Sonata in A. A splendid rendering 
of Schumann’s splendid Symphony in 0 gave 
unbounded satisfaction. Miss Lucile Hill, _ a 
soprano singer, made her dSbut in the aria, 
“ Hear ye, Israel,” from “ Elijah.” She has a 
good and well-trained voice, but was apparently 
not at her ease. She had more chance to dis¬ 
tinguish herself in the vocal waltz from 
Gounod’s “ Borneo et Juliette,” set down for 
her later in the programme. 

The students of the Boyal Academy of Music 
gave a oonoert at 8t James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. Mr. Edwin Houghton, a pupil of 
Mr. Shakspere, made a favourable impression. 
He has a tenor voioe of good quality, and it 
has been well trained. He sang, “ Come, Mar¬ 
garita, oome,” from “ The Martyr of Antioch.” 
Miss Grace Henshaw displayed skill and taste 
in a not very edifying Liszt solo. Mr. Gerald 
Walenn, Mr. A. E. Dyson, and Mr. B. P. 
Parker may be commended for their string 
playing in Mendelssohn’s Quartet in B minor. 
The female bhoir sang, with much effect, pieoes 
by Beinecke and Mendelssohn. A carefully- 
written, if not particularly striking, Allegro for 
’oello and pianoforte was played by Mr. 
0. H. A. Gill, and the oompomr, Mr. B. 
Steggall. 

Last Monday evening Brahms’ interesting 
Sonata in D minor (op. 108) for pianoforte and 
violin, was interpreted by Dr. Joachim and Miss 
F. Davies. The latter played with great 
earnestness and feeling. She was also heard t > 
advantage in some short Mendelssohn solos. 
Mi. Norman Salmond sang songs by Handel 
and Schumann, accompanied by his wife, with 
marked taste and intelligence. The concert 
opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat 
(op 18, no. 6), and concluded with Mozart’s 
pianoforte Trio in E. 

The Bach Ohoir gave a oonoert at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday evening, and the whole of 
the programme was devoted to the works of the 

f reat master whose name the society bears. 

ashions may come and go, but time only in¬ 
creases the power and majesty of Bach’s music. 
It is true that the mannerisms of a bygone age 
are felt here and there; it is also true that 
the composer had his less inspired moments. 
But when the spirit moved strongly within him, 
then he produced works which will surely 
endure as long as the art of music itself. The 
Baoh Choir produoed for the firsttimethe fine old 
cantata, “Christ lag in Todesbanden”—another 
jewel from an almost inexhaustible mine.. The 
. whole of this work is basedupon the extremely 


dose last Thursday week, A programme 
indnding Mendelssohn’s “ Sootoh ” Symphony, 
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ancient chorale, “Chriat iat eratanden,” said 
to date from the twelfth century. The 
words are by Luther, and many a detail shows 
how Bach strove to reveal their meaning and 
heighten their effect. The performance was 
somewhat rough and uncertain. The orchestra 
was at times too loud, and the male voices com 
pared unfavourably with those of the ladies. 
The sopranos, indeed, form the best part of the 
choir: their tone is rich, and their attack firm. 
Hiss Liza Lehmann sang “ Jch will dir mein 
Herze schenken/’from the St. Matthew Passion 
A better understanding between vocalist and 
oonduotor would have been an advantage; for it 
seemed, indeed, as if the pieoe had not been re¬ 
hearsed. The oboe d’amore obbligato parts were 
played by Messrs. Lebon and Smith. The Concerto 
in D minor,for two violins, with Dr. Joachim and 
Mr. B. Oompertz as interpreters, was, of course, 
one of tile special features of the evening. The 
audienoe would willingly have heard the lovely 
Largo over again. The performance of the 
difficult unaccompanied Motet in eight parts, 
“ Der Geist hilft unser Schwaohheit auf, was 
excellent. In this noble work, learning and 
inspiration go hand in hand. Dr. Joachim 
played in the most masterful manner the C 
major Sonata. While admiring the great artist 
who can interpret this music with so much skill 
and power, one is lost in astonishment at the 
genius displayed by Bach merely in the technical 
writing for the instrument Dr. Joaohim was 
recalled three times. The concert concluded 
with the Cantata, “Wachet auf,” given last 
year by the Bach Choir. It is founded on an 
old Chorale used by Mendelssohn in his “ St. 
Paul,” and it is treated by Bach with the utmost 
grandeur. The choral numbers are deeply im¬ 
pressive. The two duets for soprano and bari¬ 
tone, with their lovely themes and quaint style, 
form a striking contrast. Both are exquisite; 
but the second, aptly described by Spitta as a 
“ spiritualised love duet,” is the more fascina¬ 
ting. They were exceedingly well-rendered by 
Miss Liza Lehmann and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
In the first the violin obbligato part was played 
by Dr. Joaohim; in the second, the oboe obbli¬ 
gato by Mr. Lebon. The two short but effective 
tenor recitatives were carefully rendered by Mr. 
Branscombe. The choir sang with great spirit. 
Dr. Stanford conducted the whole of the 
conoert. The performance of the first two 
numbers of the opening Cantata was spoilt by 
late comers making their way to their seats. 
It is a pity that the doors are not rigorously 
shut during performance. Bach’s music requires 
to be listened to in quiet reverence. The sounds 
of music of a light kind proceeding from 
a lower room in the building during this 
work was another painful distraction. A 
Chorale and a Quadrille do not mix well 
together. Something ought to be done 
to put a stop to this ; for double music is 
often heard during the Popular and other con¬ 
certs. 

Miss Geisler Schubert and Miss Fillunger 
gave their seoond Chamber Concert at Prinoe’s 
Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. In Beethoven’s 
Trio in B flat (op. 97), Miss G. Schubert's crisp 
playing and clear phrasing were displayed to 
advantage. The reading was a good though 
not a powerful one. The lady’s associates were 
Herr Straus and Mr. Whitehouse. Miss G. 
Schubert played two of Schubert’s Impromptus, 
one in F minor (op. 142, no. 1), the other in A 
fiat (op. 90, no. 4), with commendable oharm 
and feeling, But her best performance was 
Brahms’ Bbaptodie in G minor (op. 79, no. 2). 
There was character about her conception of the 
pieoe, and her tone and technique were alike 
admirable. Miss Fillunger sang songs by 
Beethoven and Schubert. There was a large 
and appreciative audienoe. 

J. S. Shsdlook. 
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A TRIP THROUGH the EASTERN 

OAUOABUS, with a Chapter on the Languages of 
the Country. By the Hon. JOHN ABEROROMBY. 
Demy 8vo, doth, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s. 

Among tbe few travellers who bavs taken tbe opportunity recently 
afforded of exploring tbe little-known region ef the Bestern Cauoasus, an 
honourable plan* must now be aooorded to tbe Hon. John Abe rcr o m fay. who 
In this volume has given a very Interesting and informative aooount of tbe 
country between TMHs and Der bend—tbe soenary. the people, the archaeo¬ 
logical remains, and the languages. He travelled with bis eves open, and 
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gniabed from tbe picturesque or sensational literature of travel. Three 
maps sod numerous woodeuts add to tbe practical utility of tbe work.” 

8cotHek Leader. 

SEAS and SKIES in BIANT LATI¬ 
TUDES ; or, Wanderings In Search of Weather. By 
the Hon. RALPH ABEROROMBY. Demy 8vo» 
with 8 Maps, 9 Photographs, and 88 Woodcuts by 
Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, Ac., doth extra, 18s. 

This is not an ordinary book of travels. It has been written mainly 
for tbe purpose of oalllsg attention to such phenomena of tbe sky and 
wealber aa lir. Abaroromby has o b served lu tbe various parts of tbs world. 

_Ho gives an account of a voyage round tbe world, beginning with what 

be saw In Egypt, and passing on to description* relating to Australia. New 

Caledonia, Fyi, New Zealand, Cape Horn, and Rio Janeiro.He by no 

means oan floes this narrative to metiers specially attractive to meteoro¬ 
logists. He takas interest In many different classes of sutyeets, and has 
something mom or 1ms memorable to reoord about almost all the plaoee be 
has visited. It is, however, meteorology that he keep# chiefly in view, and 
we noed acaroely say that on this subject, which he has so long and care¬ 
fully studied, his book is always fresh and instructive.’’—.Yaturs. 


THE NEW FAR WEST and the OLD 

FAR EAST. Being an Aooount of Recent Travel 
and Observation along the Line of the Canadian 
Padflo and Manitoba and North-Western Railway, 
thence to Japan, China, Ceylon, Ac. By W. 
HENRY BARNEBY, Author of “ Life and Labour 
in the Far Far West.’* Demy Svo, doth, Its. With 
8 Maps and 8 Page Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Bameby is a traveller who makes tbe tour of the world In a 
business manner and In s business frame of mind. In tbe first sentence of 
bis * New Far West and Old Far East • be steps * on board * tbe main line of 
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commercial facta, wuh only a moderate attention to the literary graoes, 
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Vancouver City, bot of the * park-like landa of the fertile belt ’ traversed by 
tbe Manitoba and North-Western Railway."— Seottman. 
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Catalogues, lUmetee. Press Opinions, TeettmonlaU Poet From 

F. MOEDBB, 

148, 149,960. Tottenh anweourWead, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. A 8. Q atti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAY BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Messrs. Marins, Beveridge, 8hine, Rignold, Abing¬ 
don. Balfour, Bode, Russell, East, &c.; Mesdames A. Murray, M. Rorke. 
K. James, C. Elliot, Clara Jecks. 

Preoeded. at 7.15, by TBE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 

AVENUE THE A T R~K 

Every Evening, at 8.15, FOOL’S MATE. 

At 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs. Frederick Ten*y, Nutcombo Gould, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdames Robins, Carlotta Leclercn. 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Murlelle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
wa rd, and Fann y Brough. 

QOME THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 

Blessrs. Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Boucicault, E. Dagnall, 
Wiliams, Bearne, and C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Rose Baker, Goldney, 
Robertson, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE 8UMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Lngg, &c. ; Miss Rickards, Ac. 

P O U R ~T THEATRE. 

Vy Proprietors, Mrs. JOHE Wood and Mr. ARTHUR CllUDLRlOH. 

Every Evening, at 9, AUNT JACK. 

Messrs. A. Cecil. Weodon Grossmitb, Eric Lewis, F. Mcrvln, Cape. 
Ay nes worth .Phillips, F. Farren. Powell, Quinton: Mesdames Fillppi, 
Wood, John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by TO THE RESCUE. 

Messrs. K. Boleyn. F. Farren ; Mesdames F. Harrington, and Phel ps. 

C RITERION THEATER 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wthdham. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. 

Messrs. David James, Leonard Boyne. Arthur Elwood, E. W. Gardiner ; 
Mcsdauics Olga Brandon, E. Bruuton, F. Frances, E. Vlnlng. E. Tsrriss. 
Preoeded, at 7-50, by SWEETHEART, GOOD BYB. 

D rury lane theatre . 

Lessoo and Manager, Mr. Augustus Harris. 

Every Every, at 7.15, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Musars. Hairy Nlcholla, Lono, Laurl. Griffiths, Couquest, Leopold, Abbs, 
Payne. Campbell; Mesdames Vernon, Faudello, Hewitt, Willson, Comyns, 
Charterls, l>oering, Bennett, Grey, A-Inea, an d Duggan. 

QAIETY TH E A T R E. 

Every evening, at 8, 

RUY BLA8 AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Messrs. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers ; Mesdames Ellon 
Farren, ilarlon Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Vornor, Blancho Massey, and 
Letty Lind. 


G 


ARRICK THEATRE. 


o and Manager, Mr. JOB* Harb. 

Every Evening, at 9, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Measre. John Haro. Groves, Cathcarl, Brough, Dodeworlb, Knight, &c.: 
Mesdames Ilorlock, Hunter, and Kate Rorke. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by DREAM FACES. 

Mr. J. Forbes Robertaon, Mlaa Carlotta Addiaon, &e. 

GL LOBE THEATRE. 

V - Solo Lcsaoe and Manager, Mr. P. R. Beit so it, 

St ary Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays excepted, Shakespeare’s 
Fairy Comedy, with ths Msndslssahn Incidental Music. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DRKAM. 

MATINEES of A MILSUMMEH NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday, at 8.30. No fees. Next THURSDAY and FRIDAY Evening, 
»‘. 8 . and every THURSDAY and FRIDAY Evening U11 larther noticed 
HAM LET. 

O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 

Leasee, Mr. F. J. Harris. 

Manager, Mr. H. GlTTUS LORSDALE. 

Evory Evening, at 8.15, LE8 CLOCHES DE COUNEVILLE. 

Mr. H. Gittua Lonadale, Tom Paulton, Charles Ashford, L. Cadwalad 
5Ir. Shicl Barry ; Miss Holen Capot, Miss Florence Lonsdale, and ML 
Irene Verona. 


R1N CESS’S 


T H E A T R E 


Every Evening, at 7.(5, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. II. Barnes, Robert Pateman, Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, K. Shepherd, Geo. Dniaie!], E. 

® *<*"■••• Morton Baker, &c.; Mesdamea Bella Pateman, 

Edith Brpoe, Mrs. Huntly, Se e. 

S T. JAMES’S TH E A T~]Te. 

Solo Leasee and Manageress. Mrs Lancitr v 


Every Evening, at 8, 
y, Mesdai 


Solo Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Larotrt. 

8, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

ames M’Noil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, See. ; Messrs. 


Mrs. Langtry, ~«.u«u«o uatuu. axmoruinr, «c.; Messrs. 

Cautley, Bourchier. Sugden, Evarfl], Fulton, Brodle, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Cannlnge, Lawford, Grover, Ungham, Arpcliffc, Eriynne, Yorko, Sec. 

T R A N D THEATRE. 


s 


Evory E voting, at 8.40, tho funniest farcical comedy In London, 

„ „, OUR FLAT. 

Messrs. Edouin, Fawcett, Graham, Hawtrey, Evorsfleld, Nainby, and 
blms ; Mesdames M. Whitty, Goward, Esmond, Vicat, Sedgwick, Graves. 
Preceded, at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

Messrs. Graham. Eversfleld, Nainby; Miss Esmo nd. 

p K B I’S T H E A T R E. 

Every Evening, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Messrs. W. 8. Penley, B. Gonld, W. Leatocq. and F. Kerr ; Mesdame 
Cissy Grahame, Houstonn. and Gertrude Kingston. 

Preceded, at 8.15. by THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

Messrs. Oscar Adye and J. Nelson ; Mesdames M. A. Giffsrd, H. Leylon 
and Rose Hearing. 

\T A U JDEVILLE THE A T R E. 

y Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS Thorrk. 

Every Evening, at 8, CLARISSA. 

Messrs. TTioma* Thorne, Thalberg, Maude, Yorke, Blythe, Harbury, 
Grove, Glllmore, and Fred Thorns; Mesdames W. Emery, M. Collette, 
C. Owen, Bryer, Wemyss, H anbury, E. Banister, &c. 

JJIAGABA IN LONDON. 

Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Phillp- 
poteaux. Pleasant lounge, music, American sweetmeat store. Refresh- 
menu by Begulnot. Electrlo light. Building cooled throughout. 
Admission Is. 10 to 10^-York-street, Westminster (St Jamoe’s-park 
Station). Second year. Nearly one million visitors. 


THERE IS 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 


especially in 

HOTJTEN’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 
AH the Flesh-forming Elements 
■while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


MEMORY. 


A. LOISETTE’S 

_ SYSTEM.-" I wu im- 

E ressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
iemory whioh your Lectures in Gambridgh opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., *90). 41 Physiological, scientific.”— Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, *88). “ We again recommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., *89). f* Great advantage 
to strong memory, inooloulable aid to weak one."— 
Dr. Buokley. ‘‘Excellent travelling oompanion.”— 
Capt J. B. Haye, R.N, — Avply 87, New**Oxford 
Street. London. 


GOLD IP 33 DST, 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Antl-corroslve—Flexible—Durable —Adapting ltsel 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 8d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket Holder, oomplete - - ■ lk 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
gRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
DOTTED MEATS & YORK St GAME PIES. 

41m . . 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


Or, with Mordas’e Best Silver Pocket-Holden— 
Fluted Pattern, complete 6a. 6d. 

Engine-turned Pattern, oomplete - - • ■ 6a. 6d. 

Fluted Pattern, Telescopio. 10B 6d. 

Other Pattern* in great variety. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
v, Ohanobby Lank, London. 


SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLI ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
kins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 

FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


Lancet— “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times — 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 

Sir G. A. Cameron — “ I have never 

President Soyal College of tasted COCOa 
Surgeons, Ireland, tllS/t I Ilk© SO 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awaPded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 



FRY’S 

PURE 
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No. 931. 

[New I taut.'] 
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[Registered at a Newspaper. 


W. THACKER & CO., 

87, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 

THACKER, SPINK & CO., CAtCUTTA. 
RUDYARD KIPLINGS’ TALES. 

Additional Copies hare now been repair ed of 

PLAIN TALKS from the HILLS. By 

RUDYARD KIPLING. Second Edition. 6 a 
“ Rattling «torie*of flirtation and sport.... Funny stone* of practical 
joke* and sella... .tad littlo stories of deeper things told with an affec¬ 
tation of solemnity, but rather more throat-lumping for tha'. 

Svndaff Timet. 

“ There Is a sustained power of description, knowledge of men and 
nnen, and terse epigrammatic wit which would suffioc to build up 
ill a hundred works of fiction."— Broad Arrow. 


women,- 

“ air. Kipling knows aud*appreciate* the English in India, and 
born story-teller and a man of humour into the bargain—It wc 
be hard to find better reading .”—Sa twrday Review. 


would 


Ready March 7fch, 5a., post-free._ 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES and 

other VERSES. Being Humorous Poems of Indian 
Official Life. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Fourth 
Edition, with Ten Additional Poems. In square 32mo, is. 

* They reflect with light gaiety the thoughts and feelings of actual 
men and women, ana are true _as_ well as eleven...Mr. Kipling 
achieves the feat of i 
visibly before our eyes 
no mean magnitude 

“ As for that terrible scathing piece, ‘ The Story of Uriah,’ we know 
of nothing with which to compare it, and one cannot help the wretched 

feeling that it is true_‘In spring time ’ is the most pathetic lament 

of an exile wc know in modern poetry.”— Graphic. 

“ They will suffer littlo by comparison with the best work of Praia 
or Locker. ‘Departmental Ditties’ proper are followed by an 
anthology of * other verses,’ possessing a variety and a charm whioh it 
would be difficult to praise too highly."— Englithman. 


Just published, Fourth Edi tion, 8a. Od. 

The TRIBES on MY FRONTIER 

an Indian Naturalist's Foreign Policy. By EH A. With 
60 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. In Imperial 16mo. 

** It is a very clever record of a year’s observations round the bunga¬ 
low in * Dustypore’. ...It is by no means a mere travesty—The writer 
is always amusing, and never dull."— Fiel± 

" The book is cleverly illustrated by Mr. F. C. Macrae. We have 
only to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful beok 
which he has sent home to his countrymen in Britain, May he live to 
give us another such ! Chambers'* Journal. 

" The volume is full of accurate and unfamiliar observation, and the 
illustrations prove to be by no means without their valuo.” 

Saturday Review. 


Just published, Third Edition, 6s. 

BEHIND the BUNGALOW. ByEha. 

With 68 clever Sketches by the Illustrator of “The 
Tribes. 

As “TheTribes on My Frontier ” graphically and humor¬ 
ously described the Animal Surroundings of an Indian 
Bungalow, the present work describes with much pleasantry 
the Human Officials thereof, with their peculiarities, idio- 
syncracies, and, to the European, strange methods of duty. 

**' The Tribes on My Frontier’ was venr good ; 4 Behind the Bunga¬ 
low ’ is even better. Anglo-Indians will see how truthful are these 
sketches. People who know nothing about India will delight in the 
clever {drawings and the tuly humorous descriptions; and, their 
appetite for fun being gratified, they will not fail to note the under¬ 
current of sympathy. —Graphic. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 9s. 

RUSSIAN CONVERSATION 

GRAMMAR. With Progressive Colloquial Exercises, 
Idioms, Familiar Phrases, and extensive Anglo-Rusaian 
Vocabulary. By ALEX. KINLOCH. By this Work (on 
the Otto System) Students are well grounded In the 
Grammatical Structure, and at the same time rapidly 
qualified for the Colloquial Use of the language. 


LAYS of IND. By Alipb Cheem 

70 llliutrationa. Eighth Edition. 10s. Od. Comic, 
Satirical, and descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo 
Indiah Social JUfe. 


RIDING for LADIES. By Mrs. Power 

O’DONOGHUE. 75 Illustrations. 10s. Od. 

“ Mrs. Donoghue shows no signs of 4 falling off,’ but shows her 
readers how to become riders, and to stiok on gracefully."— Punch. 

SEONEE; or, Camp Life. By R. A. 

8TERNDALE. 34 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 
Indian Sport in the Form of an entertaining Tale of 
Adventure. 

W. THACKER * Co., London. 
THACKEB, SPINK, & Co., Calcutta. 


COMPLETION OF VOLUME I. (A-OONO). 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 

An ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 

PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. J 

Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £8 is. Half-moroceo, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2 Ids. Also In Twenty-four 

Monthly Farts, price 10s. Od. each. 

From “THE ATHENA1UM” of MARCH 1, 1890. 


The ‘ Century Dictionary ’ bide fair to be far and 
away the largest and best general and cncyclodcedic 
dictionary of the English language . Though cheap¬ 

ness has not been aimed at, the intrinsic merits of the 
work make it one of the cheapest publications ever 

issued . It is calculated that the ‘Century’ when 

complete, in the latter part of next year, will comprise 
about SO,000 more articles than the complete work 
which now claims pre-eminence in this respect. The 
first volume, which is now under review, has been 
evidently edited with all the care and skill to be 
expected from the supcniision of one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished philologists in the world . The work, 

notwithstanding incalculable variety and difficulty, 
is singularly free from, error of any kind. The 
typography is thoroughly satisfactory, and the general 
appearance of the volume is handsome and attractive. 
The selection of the subjects for the pictorial illustra¬ 
tions cannot be too highly praised. Many of the 
choicest works of art to be found in Europe have been 


reproduced in a style worthy of their excellence, and 
their introduction to the public through the medium of 
a popular dictionary ought to have an appreciable 
effect in elevating national taste both in England and 
America. The cuts appended to the zoological articles 
arc first rate, and the birds, monkeys, and snakes, 
prove as attractive to the child as to the savant; while 
the numerous entomological illustrations portraying 
insects in various stages, ought to be of practical use to 
farmers and gardeners. To^udqe^JromJtht^vohme^ 

before us, this great work will be characterised 
throughout, and in every respec t, by a lavish expends- 
twe^ofJabourjin^c^U^^^wre^MlituandtechnwtU 
skill, all turned to the best advantaae^bj f^carefid^and 
ca pable attention to the uniform realisation of a 
thoroucj/hli^udiciousplan. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each. 


Under this title Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish 
a Collection of the Lives of Men and Women remark¬ 
able for adventurous careers. Thus to the English 
fireside will be introduced Adventurers of all Countries 
— Travellers, Seamen, and Soldiers, Buccaneers of 
Note, and Famous Bobbers, Prisoners who have 


escaped from Captivity,and those who, banded together, 
have passed through datiger and difficulty. That the 
reader may be belter acquainted with, his new aojuaint• 
ances, the Publisher will give preference, where possible, 
to autobiographies over compilations. The Volumes 
will average 400 pp., and will be fully illustrated. 


The First Volume will appear Next Week, and will be entitled 

THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


Bv E. 


J. TRELAWNY. With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL PORTRAITS OP TRELAWNY, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 

(ITT PREPARATION.) 


II. 


ROBERT DRURY’S 

JOURNAL In MADAGASCAR. 
With Prefaceand Notes by Captain 
B. P. OLIVER, Author of “ Mada¬ 
gascar.” Illustrated with Maps 
and Cuts. 


in. 

MEMOIRS Of the EX¬ 
TRAORDINARY MILITARY 
CAREER of JOHN SHIPP. With 
Introduction by H. MANNERS 
CHICHESTER. Illustrated. 

*,* Others wlH follow at intervals. 


PELL0WS V ' ADVEN- 

tures and SUFFERINGS during 
his TWENTY-THREE YEARS 1 
CAPTIVITY in MOROCCO. Edited, 
with Prefatory Notes, by Dr. 
ROBEHT BROWN. 


In 1 vol., demy Svo, cloth, price 10e. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION. 

By the Countess E. MARTINENGO CESARB8CO. 

This Work contains the Lives of bettino ricasoli, Constance d’Azeglio, Uoo Bassi, Daniel Hanoi, The 
Cairolis, Luigi Sottekbrini, The Poerios, and many others. 


The strongly-marked variations In the characters of these 
men and women, contrasting as It does with their singular 
unity of purpose and action, imparta a stronger and more 
sustained interest to the book than usually attaches to 


a collection of essays. The papers are written with insight 
Into the sources of recent Italian history, and will be read 
with pleasure and profit by all who are interested in that 
subject. "—Scotsman. 


Now Beady, the 23rd Volume of " THE STORY OF THE NATIONS." 

RUSSIA. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., Reader to the University of 

Oxford, In the Russian oud other Sclavonic Tongues. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.; Presentation Edition, cloth, gQt 
edges, 5s. fid.; Library Edition, cloth, red tops, 6s. 

"A really admirable book, which. It should be added, Is largely Increased by maps and a number of exceedingly 
ntereattng illustrations ."—Manchester Examiner. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

GOD in SHAKESPEARE: a Critique of Pure Idealism. By 

is clelia." * ** 

“ Leaf aits primitifs et gldmentaires semblent nous avoir 6t 6 caches par la nature avec autant de soin que les causes ; et 
quand on parvient A les voir, o'est un spectacle tout nouveau enti&rement impr^vn.”—F ontenellk. 

44 He possesses a knowledge of Shakespeare unrivalled except by*** On every page there is evidence of rare energy 

and still rarer subtlety.”—G lasgow Herald. 

• 4 A man of original and subtle mind.”—G raphic. 

Now Ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEROES and MARTYRS, and other Poems. By John Alfred 

LANGFORD, LL.D. - 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TT'OR SALE, ONE SHARE (£100), in a 

X wall established MAGAZINE, to which the purchaser (If competent) 
might become a contributor.—Address, A. B., Holmbury, Grange-road, 
Button, Surrey. 

/COLLECTORS of GREEK and ROMAN 

VASES, STATUETTES, and COINS may obtain some Interesting 
and valuable specimens by communicating with F. B. J. CALTXKT, Esq., 
Dardanelles, Turkey. 


T O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LONG, Publishers, 18, Bouverle-atreet, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give cartful consideration to all M88-, and 
arrange terms for their Publication. Messrs. D%by ft Long have also 
every oonvenienoe and ample facilities for the publication of MaoaXIVSB. 
Editorial officers If required. 

TY y E _ WRmNQ 

rfYPE-WRITING. —AUTHOR’S MSS., 

X PLAYS, end all kinds of COPYING executed quickly end accurately. 
Terms, Is. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System), schools attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. Bailxt, 
19, Albert-iqnare, Stratford, E. 


G - 


CATALOGUES. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

T O AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS.— New 

AR1I8TIC CATALOGUE, Now Riadt, post free, containing 
Upwards of GOO rare and Interesting Letters, including large unpublished 
correspondence of Charles Dickens, date 1833 ; Burns, Soott, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Disraeli, Bach, Mendelssohn, ftc.—N oil COBWAY ft Co., 
Experts, Herald Chambers. Martloeau-streel, Birmingham. 

/YERMAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

VX promptly SUPPLIED on moderate ttrma.—Leipxlg, EMIL WALK, 
Editor of the International Bibliography." 

E O R G E H\ M A Y~j 

Seoond-haod Bookseller, 9, Royal Arcade, Old Bond-street, W.; 
end at 103, High-road, Kllburn, N.W. 

NEW CATALOGUE of choice Items now ready. 

LUZAC & CO., 

Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 

{Opposite tie British Usssuse). 

BOW READY. 

LUZAC & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST. 

Ho. I. IfAXOH, I860. 

COBTBBTS :-l. New Oriental Books pabliabcd in England. S. New 
Oriental Books published on the Continent. 3. New Books published in 
the East. 4. A choice oollcction of New and Second-hand Books, 6. The 
moat useful Books for English Students to liarn tho principal European 
and Oriental Languages. 

To be bad Post-free on application. 

Meatrs. LUZAC ft Co. will have constantly on hand a large choice collec¬ 
tion of Works in all branches of Literature in Europe and the Orient 

Demy 8vo, 338 pp., cloth, 6s.; hand-made paper, 1 Ms. 6d. 

By 

KATHARINE 

ABHBUBNEB. 


RESOLUTE 

PURPOSE. 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON. 


TVTOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 30th of April next, the Senate 




will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments:— 


Bristol J. W. AXBOWSMITH. 

BlMFKlV, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KBIT, ft CO., Limited. 


Examiner ships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. (SaC * ,) 

In TesUm riaA / Jsrofs 8. R»ld, E#q.. LittD., M.A. 

Two In Latin . X190 1 Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, D.LU., LLJD., MA. 

Two In Gr*A ... .. .. 1» { M ’ A- 


Examiner ships. 


Two In The Enclish Lan-) \ 
guage, Literature, and > 180 < 
History .) L 

{ 

TO | 


Prof. Edward Arbsr. F.B.A. 
Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 


n-1 nn /J. A. Lerlohe, Eaq , B.A., B.Ec. 
.. J 1,w \ Vacant. 


Hetman lleger, Esq., Ph.D. 
Vacant. 


Ipurrell, Esq., M.A. 

B. Wright, D.D., Ph.D.,M.A. 


History . 

Two In The French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature 
Two In The German Lon-) 
guage and Literature .. f 
Two In The Hebrew Text) 
of the Old Testament. the 
Greek Text of the New I 
Testament,the Evidences Y 
of the Christian Reli- I 
pion, and Scripture I 
History .J 

Two la Mental and Moral 1 /Prof. Robert Adamson, LL.D., HA. 
Science .J 1 w t Prot William Knight, LL.D. 

Two In Political Economy 30 { J; oo.'d.Bo., MJL 

Two In Mathematics and ),**,/ Joseph Larmor, Esq., D.Sc., MA 
Natural Philosophy 800 \ Vacant. 

Two In Experimental\ ,, n /Prof. G. F. FltxGerald, M.A.,FJL8. 
Philosophy ./ 810 \ Vacant. 

«i_ ft i ctimiiiin no fProt. H. E. Armstrong. Fb.D«, F.R.S. 

Two in Chemistry . 140 | w ^ T, ldwit F .i 8 . 

Two 

table Physiology 

Two in Comparative | J20 | Sydnsy J. Hickson, 


o In Botany and Vege-\ /Prof. H. MarshaU Ward, M.A.,F.R.H 

Me Physiology ./ 1 Vaoaot 


Anatomy and Zoology.. j 


(Adam Ogdgwlok, Esq. 


Esq. D.Sc., MA. 
iq., M.A., F.R.8. 


Two In Geology and \ j Prof. Charles Lepworth, LLJ). F.R.S. 

Palaeontology .f ( Vacant 


Salaries 

(EacA.) 

LAWH 

Two in Jui 

Roman Law, _ 

of Legislation, and In¬ 
ternational Law 

Two In Equity and Real \ 
and Personal Property ) 

Two In Common Law and) 

Law and Principles of> 
Evidence . ) 

Two In Constitutional ] 
History of England.... j 


Present Examiners. 


AIM l Prof - J - C. Munro, LL.M., LLJ). 
1 Vacant 

v, | Leonard Field, Esq., B.A. 
w ( R. Horton Smith, Eeq., M.A m Q.C. 

S Lumley Smith, Esq., M«A., Q.C. 

1 Vacant 

mr | Henry E. Malden, Eeq., MA. 

\ T. B. Bcrutton, Eeq., M.A., LL.B. 


60 


Two In 1MM« . I» j KoJJf?B.90. 

Two In SvrtKT, . 150 J I W - | CM . t <>Pl»«r HmM.. 

rp—. A W f Prof. John Curnow, M.D. 

iwo in Anatomy . . \ prof. Alex. MeoaUster,M.D n M.A.,F.B.a 

Two In Physiology •«**.. { ^*ST£Sg?’F B gS. , ‘ J ’^ PJL1 


Two In Obstetric Medicine 75 


Alfred L. Galabin, Eeq , M.D., M.A. 
Vacant. 


T Zt l ” rttSt ioo 

Chemistry .J l 


Two in Forensic Medicine 60 


) Prof. O. V. Poore. M.D., B.8. 

( Thomas Stevenson, Eeq., M.D. 


Twolnlftmc...'. 30 

The Examiners above named are re-eligibie, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualffications 
they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 25th. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 

By order of the Senate, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., 

March 4th, 1890. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

With Portrait and Map, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24a. 

OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: 

Being a Selection from my Journal during the years 1884-8. 

By the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. 

“ Just what might have been expected from the talented and popular <.Vtowelne/ Asa^ocord[it i*«mart ; 
vartote totheTriteofab^dMplytatwestlng 

teSofitesorlptive power. Happily, In nmther of these prime requirements for her task la iAdy Dufferln In any 
way wanting.”—Doily Nnt. - -;— 

JOHN MURRAY, Almmablb Stbbbt. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

At all Libraries, in 2 Vols. 

AMONG ALIENS. By F. E. Trollope, Author of “ That 

Unfortunate Marriage,” “ A Cha rming Fellow,” &c. 

CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 

Now ready at all Booksellers, boards, 2s. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A HOUSE PARTY. By Ouida, Author of “ Under 

Two Flags,” “ Wanda,” &c . __ 

THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION OF FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A BABE in BOHEMIA. By Frank Danby, Author of 

" Dr. Phillips,” &o. _ . 

NEW STORY BY KATHERINE S. MACQUOID. 

At e)l Bookstalls, Is., paper, Is. 6d , doth. 

THE HAUNTED FOUNTAIN. By Katherine S. 

MACQUOID, Author of " Patty,” “ At the Red Glove,” &c. 

London : SPENCER BLAOKETT, 35, St. Bbidb Stbbbt, EO. 


Digitized by LjOOQie 
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THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADMISSION FREE, 

T4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About 10 doon Wait of Madia’, UbrujJ 

THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Crodi, Fraoda, Michael Angelo, Bafflselle, Titian, Da Vlnd. Coramrio, 
Remb randt, Van Dyke, Murillo, ka, REPRODUCED in AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Pbotomphy, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage,Ufflai, Madrid. BUtine Chapel, the Rational Gallery .London; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palaoa. 

Thei various Galleries here separate Albnme, easily looked orer, and of 
great Internet lo lover* of art. Viettors are welcome to eome and study 
tbraa, ud will not be aoliclted to mako pared) uw. 

PWUcalan. Madfor tho n.w PunphlM, do pv> and Pour 
mutntllliw, MitlUad " AUTOTS PB, • Dwtontlrauxl Bdadetloul Art." 
Pn. tm pom to u, addnn. 

THE AUTOTTPB FtSB-AKT CATALOG UP, ISO pp, few Par pott for >d 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

. Ths AUTCnrra COMPANY offer their serriees to AUTHORS and PUB- 
JJSHBR8 to pvodMa by tbeAutotype Prooeeses Book IlltutraUons of the 
highest txoeUenot of any snb|)eot capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be eited Wyon’s "Great 
Esala of England ”j Dr. Crooks hank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Baotoria’’ j 
„of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.OE.I i 
o 4 ^ D **' ” of <*>• British 

Musenm : ‘ The Palseorraphioal Society's Foseionlos for 1888 » ; Elmstra- 
tkms for the M Journal of the HeUenlo Society,” fee. 

For specimens, prices, and foil particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 

A. U T 0 - < » B A V U R E. 

AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 

JS Z**!? fro*? Paintings by Pet tie, R.A., Onlees, Holl, RJL ; 

Copies of D rawings, Etching*, ho.j and Examples of 
ti isfi?” gowoduntlon of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Ufo, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
K s Hm s t a s and particulars on applloatloa. 

Tim AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 74. Ngw Oxford Street. W.O. 


TJOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—WINTER 

„ EXHIBITION —Last Week,—The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the 
Old Masters, kc„ will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, the iSraMAkCk. 

YJOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 

x«l ETCHEEa-Tb. ANNUAL EXHIBITION of th. Work, of lb. 

lo » l,h ' r with . Selection from the 
I5l l ^-.y;. rk . < * *■■*■»!*. *■ NOW OPEN .1 the Soolot?’, O.ll.r,, 5, 
Pall-mall, East, from 10 till 6. Admission Is. Catalogue, 8d. 

_____ B«r W . R. Dkaki, Hon. Sec. 

QIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

^ 13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

FRB . E ’ a,0 “ II on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS In 

.£S d °? TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 

at^hOlMeunL lTate ^ and *** 8tud4nU to obtalnod of the CtJRATOl, 

TTXCHANGE or SELL ANYTHING whioh 

£r£ T BAZAAR, EXCHANGE .nd 

Pete M “bu'eej euilj, chnplj, qoleklp, .nd ufal,. 

wAL’Tst ryj; °° n *» w ° '™»“>• 

X> ARGAINS in every description of Personal 

ndKAOT P -2L3; n ., b * tbre «ff “ THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 

hSII™ ooni^ne i QOMldertble qu.ntllj of lnt.r..UD* and 

?*i?* ?“ f*™* 1 " ri “r “ f ■nhjwii., eepecUHr iddreaud 10 
Meeh.nlc, Garden Inf. Horue. 
n P °“ ,lrr ’ D »»*. Goeti, C.f. Bird., .nd Pet. 

°°°* f ” tw ° 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 

MISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

"“ovod to PIXHOLMP, DORKING, and ha. 
SchoSSl teSfiSSH *£SK of ®? Y8 *° tr « ln tor the PUBLIC 

b 7 4 0r *duate of Oxford Unlvrrtl y, 
W*** 1 •Mention to Phy.lcal 
SSSil Who ta . fltted "*!■ , lb ® Ut ®St apparatus by Herr 

Baforsnoes remitted to 

Mise Bose, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 

B.t. J. r. E. Vkniof, H.A, Kirs’. Cnllaf., Cuabrldfa 
_ TERM cmnmenrwd MONDAY, JANUABTI «0TM, _ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

tBJZSft *W tlM post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
Urerpoo 1 , to be forwarded. wlth Testimonial*, to the 
. BKO,8T *A\ on or before April lfera. The Lecturer will b* 
rrquired to cominenoe hie dutise on the 1st of October. ® 0Hirw wlu b * 

For sli particulars apply to the Rmistkab, Unire reity College, Liverpool. 

JtlRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD" 

than* ASM* 7 , ^ bhalf tbs whole guaranteed to be not lets 

« ^.ItaSS be aeot In not later than APRIL 6 th. p. rt h K 

_ _ _*»»OE Drp bt, Regtatrar. 

Now Ready. 

THNGLISH BABES and IRISH BULLIES. 

of Old Rome for Old England. 

By 8TOBIOU8. Royal Kkno, cloth, 2a. fid. 

KxaaaTT, Towrrxkt, k Co., If, Bernere-atrret, Oxford-street, W. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Novel* at all Circulating Libraries in Town 
and Country . 


ADanghteTs Sacrifice. i YOlS. 

By F. 0. PHILIPS, 

Author ot “ As In t Looking Glass,” and 

PEROT FENDALL, 

Author ot “Spiders and Flies," So. 

FOR 80MEB0DYS SAKE. 3 vols. 

By EDITH 8TEWART DREWRY, Author of “ Only an Actress,” “ On 
Daogerou Ground,” ko. 

ON THE CHILDREN, 3 vols. 

Bp ANNIE THOMAS (Mn. PENDER CUDLIP), Aalbor of "Allerton 
Towers” (la. fid.), ko. 

** Indefatigable MUs Annie Thomaa has produced one more readable and 

Interesting story In her latest novel.Her character* are brightly and 

elearly drawn in every «a*e, her dialogue natural, and her Incidents 
ln,er «* ,1 “»‘<>,^Pj b e attootlon of readers oonlhinally alert. 
We shall be surprised If On the Children "does not prove to tbs full as 
popular as any of the author's previous stories. Court Journal 

CffiUJP k W tho ball of complication roiling with 

AN UNRULY SPIRIT. 3 vols. 

By Mrs. AYLMER GO WING, Author of "Tbs Jewel Reputation,” ko. 
** As a story It has several points of commendation."— Scottman. 

„ p "t* Mrs. Aylmer Cowing** new book are very graphic and 
reallatlo. Her Irtoh scenes are tright and foil of local oolourlng. 0 

Morning Pott 

, 4 « ood d “ 1 u ‘otoresUng, and a great deal that ia clever 

In An Unruly Spirit.’”— Ouorcbax. 

THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 3 vols. 

By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, Author of "£100,000 vtrtut Ghosts” 

(t vols.), “ A Distracting Guest" (2 vole.), kc. 

" A better story of IU kind one does not often read.”— Academ*. 

* The heroine Is thoroughly charming,”— Vanity Fair. 

" An agreeable addition to this kind of Action....Sketches of the hunt¬ 
ing field Tull of graphic vigour.”— Morning Pott. 

"Thebook bnever dud....the male heroes, good and bad alike, are 
drawn with ski 11.”—Court Journal. 

"Cannot fall to win a foremost place among tho novels of the season.” 

Lift. 

FAIRFAX OF FUYSTON; 

Or, a Practice Confess’d- 3 vola. 

By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, Author of " The Klag of Bath." His Dearest 
Wish," kc. tlmmediately. 


TWO FALSE MOVES. 3 vols. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMANS, Author of "Dandy,” "Wild Georg!*." ko. 

[Shortly. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


A 


Demy fivo, 328 pp., cloth fig ; hand-made paper, 12s. fid. 

RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By Xaijumnb 

AinnuEX. J 

Pubilsbed by Jamm Arrow smith, Bristol. 


SHEBA. By “Rita." Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[ Immtdiatdy . 

A CRACK COUNTY. (5th Edition.) 

Br Mr,. EDWARD KENNARD. Plstnr. bo.rd., IlmmcdiaMy. 

IN a GRASS COUNTRY. (9th Edition.) 

Hr Mil H. LOVETT C6MBBON. P.p«r DOT-r, la. UmnudiaMt . 

A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B. L. 

FAHJEON. Cloth, Is. fid. 

THE COST of a LIE. By Mrs. H. 

LOVETT CAMERON. Picture boards, 2s. 

The CATALOG (JE of PUBLICATIONS containing works by 
John Stbabge Wintse, Hawley Smart, Fergus Hume, 
B. L. Farjbon, Marie Corelli, Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
Mr*. H. Lovett Cameron, Mr*. Alexander, The Author 
of “Molly Bawn," Mr*. Alexander Fraser, Bret 
Haste, “ Rita,’’ Samuel Laino, F. C. Philips, Florence 
Marryat, and other well-known Authors, will be sent on 
application. 

F. V. WHITE & 00., 31, Southampton Street' 
Strand, W.O. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Now Published far the First Time. 

THE EARLY DIARY of FRANCES 

BURNEY. 1788-1778. With a Selection from her 
Correspondence and from the Journals of her 
Bnnwy. Edited by 

ANNIE BAIN £3 BL LIB . s vols., demy 8vo, 838. 

“ These diaries are foil of piquant aneodotee, and have 
been admirably edited by lure. EUis.”— Aoadmnv . 

“We have not for a long time oome across such a 
^i 1 £U rare ™i eU ? ht }“ tlw book sense as the volumes 
whioh Mrs. ElUa has here been enabled to put before 
the pubUo.”- Saturday Btcieto. 

•‘tire. Ellis, who has produoed the beet recent 
editions of Evelina and * OeoUia,* has expended no 
small amount of labour on the production of Fanny 
Burney's ‘ toly Diary,* whioh Is now printed for the 

flint fjvnA_ That, It, ohntlld harrn hna«i sn Inn,. .nA.I... 1 


THE NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock 

ELLIS. Editor of tho “ Mermaid Series,” and of 
“ The Contemporary Science Series.” Oontafning 
Essays on Diderot, Heine. Walt Whitman, Tolstoi, 
and Ibsen. With Introduction and Oonolmsion. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE GROWTH of CAPITAL. By 

ROBERT QIFFEN, LL.D., Author of **Eaa.ya in 
Floanoe,” "Stock Exchange Securities,” &o. In 
l vol., demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Qiflen’s supremely Intereating work.” 

iSoofiman. 

“Happily Mr. Qiffen has been enoouraged by the 
reonrtton given to that paper [a paper rod before the 
StaUstioal Society] to continue bis studies into the 
raowth of wealth, and he has now presented the public 
with a work of neater permanent value and of muoh 
wider scope.”—Sfalwt. 

A NEW VOLUME of PREBY. SADLER'S OHUROH 
COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the 

OOLO aSIANS. THESSALONIANS, and TIMO¬ 
THY. With Notes, Critical and Practical, 
Introductions, and Excursuses. Excursus to 
Thessalanions—On the Antichrist or Anomos. 
Excursus to Timothy—Onthe Christian Ministry, in 
Two Parte. 

DAVID in the PSALMS, with Various 

Remarks on the Psalter. By the Rev. F. W. 
MOZLEY, M.A. Grown 8vo, 8a. 8d. 

INDEX of BRITISH PLANTS, accord- 

to the London Catalogue (Eighth Edition),inoluding 
the Synonyms used by the principal Authors, an 
Alphabetical List of English Names; also Refer¬ 
ences to the Illustrations of Syme*s “English 
Botany." and Bentham’s “ British Flora." By 
ROBERT TURNBULL. Paper, 8s. 6d.; doth, 8a. 

“Thebook will be found useful to many oollecting 
botanists scattered up and down the oountry who have 
been puzzled to understand what was Intended by 
many of the newly Introduced names.”—Nature. 

BOHN’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Containing oondse Notices (upwards ot 16,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all ages and Ooontrlsa. 
Revised to 1888 . By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S. A., 
Editor ot ''Men of the Time," &c. 3 vols., 6s, 

each. 

3 vols., imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 as. 

A DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 


Revised and Enlarged by WALTER ARM¬ 
STRONG, B.A., Author of “Peter de Wint,” 
"Soottlsh Painters,” Ao., and R. E. GRAVES, of 
the British Museum. 

Besides the addition of a large number ot names 
which are not included In the former Edition or its 
Supplement, new authority has been given to every one 
ot the old entries by a careful revision, and in most 
Instanoea by important changes. 

“ A book whioh no collector and no public library can 
possibly do without.”— Times. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Strxnt, Oovrnt Garden. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S MR - edwardjirnold’S list. 


LIST. 

Now ready, Price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for MARCH, 1890, contains, among other 
articles of interest :— 

Alas I By Rhoda Broughton. Parti. Chaps. 
IX. — XII.—The Dead Heart.—Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald.—The Anonyma.—Face About.—The True 
History of Milford.—The Ways Of the East .— 
Pearl Powder. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. Chaps. 
XII— XV., Ac. | 


NEW WORKS. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL, GREY. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In a vols., demy 8ro, with 
portraits, 90s. 

THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON, 
Author of “ Old Paris," fto. In a vols , large crown 
8vo, with portraits, 34s. 

SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of “Letters 
from Crete.” In demy 8Vo, 14s. 


NEW WORKSOF FICTION. 

BY THE AtJTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY." 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

Author of “ A Lost Estate,” Ac. 

In 9 vole., crown 8to. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “No Surrender,” Ao. 

In 9 vole., crown Svo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING,’. 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 

Author of “The Academician,” fto. 

In 3 vote., crown Svo. 

By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. 

By H. S. MERRI MAN, 

Author of “Young Mistley,” Ao. 

In 9 vote., crown Svo. 

NOW READY. 

STRANGE GODS. By Constance 

COXTERELL. In 9 vote., crown 8vo. 

“ A charming play of wit and humour, a lively, fresh, 
and engaging Btjle and a sympathetic tone are the 
attractions of this novel .”—Illustrated London News. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VENETIAN LOVERS.” 

A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ The Ohllootes,” 
fto. In 9 vote., crown 8vo. 

Richard Bxhtlxy ft Bow, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen’ 


Just ready at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

A Hand-Book to the Report of the 
Special Commission. 

A popular Guide and Commentary, giving the pith of 


points for the use and enlightenment of the Gbuxiul 
Public. 

Demy 8vo, 114 pages. Is., post free Is. 3d. 


Beady shortly. 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG, a few 
brief Explanatory Notes, and a Map of Ulysses’ 
Wandeiings. Crown 8vo, doth, about 130 pages. 

" It oertainly Menu a pHj that Incident*, characters, and Image*, that 
are part of the current coin of tha world'* Intercotine, should not beoorae 
familiar In the jaara when Imagination la keenest and freshest.” 

Canon Ainokh. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 

With Helps for Composition. Edited by A. JAM- 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 




pp*, doth, 9 b. 

" The extract* are taken from the works of Dnmas. Bargain, Gan tier, 
Gnlaot, Viator Ho go. and the Comtease da Bdgur: they are well graduated, 
and anfflofently long to avoid serapploaea. The note* era short and per- 
lloent ; nsefal hints for composition are provided, and tbeaa are illustrated 
by reference to the test, end inpptementad by weft-chosen sentences tot 
translation into French.”— The Guardian, 

WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ In¬ 
troduction to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., F.C.B., 
Assistant-Master and Librarian at Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo, 333 pages, oloth, 9s. 64, with 60 Illustra¬ 
tions. 

D. hi DIRAT, leq., tha Aoademy, Kilmarnock, taya " Tbs book appears 
to me to be the bast eammary published of the elementary facte of 
Chmistty. EepeoUlly worthy of praise are the Chapters which state so 
shortly, and yet to clearly, the various Laws of Chemistry 

PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. 

By W. O. COLLAR, Author of “The Beginner’s 
Latin Book,” Cloth, crown 8vo, 378 pages, 6s. 

From the Athtnaeum, Feb. 8. 18P0 s—** We should like to see the use of 
this royal road to the mastery of Latin In all fourth and fifth forms made 
eompnlaory. Onr readers oaght to Judge for themselves of a work which, 
anpromlslng a* Its snbjeot la, hM surprised os into an enthusiasm which 
does not abate on reflection.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

SERIES. Edited by W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., fto., 
United States Commissioner of Eduosuon. 

Mr. AMNOLn has much pleasure in announcing that he 
has arranged with the American Publishers to sell this 
important and valuable series of boohs, which eminently 
deserves a place in the Library of every Teacher and every 
Student of educational subjects. 
i. Roseakranr'l Philosophy of Education. 6s. 

3. Falntar'a History of Education, es. 

8. Morrison’s Ventilation aad Warming of School 

Buildings. 8a. 6d. 

4. Froebel’s Education of Man. 8s. 

6. Baldwln'a Elementary Psychology. 6a. 

6. Prayer’s Senses and the will. 6s. 

7. Prayer’s Development ef the Intellect. 6a 
a Parker’s How to study Geography. 6s. 

9. Boone's History of Education In the United 

States. 6s. 

10. Klemm's European Schools, as. 6d. 

n. Howland s Praotloal Hint* tor Teachers. 4s. 6d. 

HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Esoh Play separately, with Notea aad Introductions. 
Paper covers, Is. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 

For Use In Schools and Colleges. By Professor O. 
A. YOUNG. Half-moroooo, 476 pages. Maps and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By 

Professor C. A. YOUNG, Author of “The Sim,” 
fto. 660 pages, with 360 finely.worked Illustrations. 
Half-moroooo, royal 8vo, 13s. 6d. 

EGGLESTON’S HISTORY of the 

UNITED STATES. With Hundreds of Beautiful 
Illustrations, a masterpleoe of pletorlal end literary 
art. Cloth, (quire 8vo, 410 pages, 7s. Sd. 

A FIRST BOOK of AMERICAN 

HISTORY. By Professor EGGLESTON. A book 
fully illustrated and quite as attractive as the fore- 

S olng, but smaller, ana adapted lor younger readers, 
loth, square 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES requiring any Am'rican bocks 
will find it the most epeedy mans of obtaining them to 
consult Mr. Arnold, who has special arrangements with alt 
the leading American Publishers. 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 

18 Warwick Squabs, Patirnoster Row, London. 
In connection with 
Ginn ft Co., Boston and New York. 


POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN, 

comprising the celebrated Political and Batlrloal 
Poems. Parodies, and Jeuxd'Esprit of Canning, 
Wellesley, J. H. Prere, Ellis. Giflord, Carlisle, Pitt, 
aad others, with Explanatory Notes, fto., by 
0HARI.E8 EDMONDS. Entirely New Edition, 
with additional matter, and 6 Plates by James 
Gillray, Ordinary Edition, crown 8ro, oloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

An Edition de Luae of 360 ooples, for England and 
America, numbered and signed, printed on hand-made 
paper, crown 4to, oloth extra, One Guinea nett. Full 
Prospectus on application. 

The Quarterly Review said of the original edition ; “ These sparkling 
grme of wit have stood thotest of more than half a ceniury, and atlll their 
brilliancy 1$ undlmmed ; nor. Indeed, I* their loetre likely to be Urnlehed 
by age. If r. Edmond*, the editor, baa acquitted hlmeelf ably of hla task.' 


FORCE as an ENTITY. With Stream, 

Pool, and Wave Forms: being an Engineer's or a 
Praotloal Way of Explaining the Facts ascertained 


0 ut.-Colonel W. SEDGWICK, R.E , Deputy Con¬ 
sulting Engineer to the Government of Inala for 
Railways; Author of “ Light, the Dominant Force 


SOLDIERS THREE. By Rndvard 

KIPLING. Author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
“ The Gadsbys,” fto, &o., 8vo, sewed, is. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, the Protector: 

an Appreciation based on Contemporary Evidence, 
By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVB, C.B , Author 
of The Chairman’s Handbook,” ftc. Small demy 
8vo, cloth, 108 .6d. 



i -W0RK8 BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; 

including Four Month’s Reeldenoe with Dr. 
Livingstone. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

V The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding and with the Original Maps, prloe 7s. 6d , oan 
still be obtained. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; 

from the Indian to the Atlantia Ocean. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown Svo, oloth, 8s. 6d. 

V The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper end 

binding and with the Original Maps, prios 13a. 6d., can 
still be obtained._ __ 

New Novels at all the Libraries. 

THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

By WILLIAM BLAOK. Author of “A Prinoess 
of Thule,” “ In Far Lochaber,” •• A Daughter of 
Hetb,” fto. 9 vote., crown 8vo, oloth, 8ls. sd. 

“ A r.m»rkab1y ...T book to tewS.*—Saturday Review. 

“A ever pretty book ladnd ; ood will hrlp to pen u pleouol on boor 

■IlDjr OOTOl Of th. .0.100.**— Truth. 

KIT and KITTY: a Story of We»t 


8 volfl., crown 8vo, doth, 81s. 6d. 

“ * Kit and Kitty» U a manly book, with a sort of floe, open delicacy of 
sentiment, thoroughly wholeeome and plaeelog... .Few recent novel* have 
maintained eo high a standard of excellence throughout."— Athenaeum. 

THE MAKING OF A 

GREAT MAGAZINE: 

Being an Inquiry into the past and the 
future of “Harper’s Magazine.” 

With special Illustrations and a partial analysis of the 
Contents in recent years. 

Demy 8vo, paper covers, Sd. 

London: Sampson Low, Mahston, Searlb, 
AND RlVINGTON (LlMITBD), 

St. Dunataa’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.U. 
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LITERATURE. 

Problems of Greater Britain. By Sir Charles 
"Wentworth Dilke. In 2 vole. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The demand for Sir Charles Dilke’s Greater 
Britain continues, although the work itself is 
out of date. This he modestly attributes to 
the title. In 1875 the authormade his second 
journey round the globe, and added two 
chapters and foot-notes to Greater Britain, to 
bring the volumes, if possible, up to date; 
but, he tells us, the attempt was a failure, as 
the whole scheme of the work would have 
had to be recast in order to prevent it, in 
many passages, from conveying inaccurate im¬ 
pressions. Since then he has undertaken two 
more journeys, in each of which he made his 
way half round the world; but he has not 
attempted to write them in the form of travel. 
He wisely concluded that there was room for 
an entirely new book upon the same subjects 
as were treated of in the original work, but 
dealt with from the point of view of political 
and social observation and comparison rather 
than from that of descriptive sight-seeing. 
Hence the two volumes now before us—bulky, 
indeed, but not a page too long. They are a 
perfect mine of information, and contain social 
and political treatises and discussions of the 
highest value. The difficulty with a book 
like the present one is to know how to select 
portions for notice, when all are of deep 
interest and importance. 

The whole of the first volume, and about 
one-third of the second, contain comprehensive 
accounts of the colonies and possessions of 
Great Britain, their origin, constitutions, 
trade, taxation, and institutions generally, 
their relations to one another, and especially 
their attitude towards the mother country. 
Sir Charles begins with Newfoundland, the 
nearest to Great Britain of those of her 
colonies which possess responsible govern¬ 
ments, and the colony which claims to be the 
oldest English settlement in connexion with 
the crown. The next in order of our 
colonies is the Dominion of Canada. Canada, 
we learn, is less separatist in feeling than 
young Australia, in spite, says Sir Charles, 
of the neighbourhood of a rival and attractive 
English-speaking power. But may not this 
neighbourhood be rather a cause of the 
loyalty of the Canadians ? It is one thing to 
become an independent nation, and another to 
be absorbed by a powerful neighbour. In the 
province of Quebec the Church of Borne has 
a stronger position than in any Boman Catholic 
country in Eu rope—stronger even than in Bel¬ 
gium, or in Ireland itself. She has the power 
of a State Church, and, indeed, greater powers 
than those enjoyed by the Church of 
England. The Church has the power to 


assess and raise rates for the support of 
ecclesiastical fabrics, and her property is 
exempt from municipal taxation. Sentences of 
excommunication are published by some of 
the Lower Canadian journals, with the names 
of the offenders, almost in the way in which 
bankruptcies are gazetted in communities less 
ecclesiastical. The prime minister of Quebec 
lately appeared at a public festival in the 
gorgeous raiment of a papal order, and the 
bishops and priests exercise a somewhat 
minute supervision over the lives of their 
people. The tone of politics is higher in 
Canada than in the United States, and there 
is less abstention from politios among some of 
the best men than is the case across the 
border. The leading men are throughout the 
Dominion willing or anxious to undertake 
parliamentary duties. The fact that members 
are paid does not oall forth the imputation 
that they seek seats for the sake of the 
stipend, and scandals of corruption are all but 
unheard of. In the opinion of Sir Charles 
Dilke, Canada has the certainty of a pros¬ 
perous future before her. He considers that, 
of all lands under a temperate dimate to 
which British emigrants can go, North America 
is by far the most accessible; and, until that 
continent is completely filled, it is un¬ 
likely that they will go elsewhere in 
great numbers. The Argentine Bepublic is 
farther off, and is a land of Spanish and 
Italian speech; South Africa is too largely 
peopled by Dutch and natives; while Aus¬ 
tralia is still more distant. It will be noticed 
that this applies as much to the United States 
as to the Dominion of Canada; and it may be 
doubted which has most inducements to offer 
to the intending emigrant. Canadapossessesone 
great disadvantage in the enormous length of 
the frontier between it and the United Stages, 
one half of which is purely artificial. Of 
wholly unprovoked invasion, the Dominion, 
Sir Charles thinks, runs no risk; but war 
between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, though happily improbable, is a pos¬ 
sible contingency for which he pronounces 
the Canadians to be totally unprepared Apart 
from Canada, we would quote the following 
interesting observation: 

“ The Spaniards of Mexico and of Central and 
South America have given way to an active and 
intelligent mixed race of Spanish, Indian, and 
Negro blood; and it is a remarkable fact that 
while the English in North America, who, on 
the whole, adopted a humane treatment of the 
natives, have, in fact, destroyed them, the 
Spanish, who robbed and massacred through 
two-thirds of the New World, have themselves 
very largely been absorbed by the Indian 
race.” 

The chapter on “ The Protection of Native 
Industries ” is second to none in interest, and 
the author discusses the subject with his usual 
ability and remarkable candour. He doeB not 
treat the Protectionists as idiots, nor talk of 
Free Trade as if it was a dogma in religion or 
an axiom in mathematics. He is wilting to 
admit that there is much to be said on either 
side; that under a certain set of circumstances 
one cause may be expedient, and under a dif¬ 
ferent set the other. 

“ The fact is,” he writes, “ that it not easy for 
a Free Trader to give a perfectly fair statement 
of the foots bearing upon colonial Protection 
without being himself thought to be an apos¬ 
tate ; for it is necessary in the first place, and 


above all, to point out that many of the state¬ 
ments made by British and by New South 
Wales Free Traders with regard to the oon- 
sequenoes of colonial Protection will not stand 
the test of examination. In Greater Britain I 
pointed out that colonial Protection was not 
only strong but growing, and that it had in 
Yiotoria and Canada the support of many 
extremely able and intelligent men who 
were perfectly oonvinoed Protectionists, while 
throughout the oolonies there was a rapidly 
increasing minority in its favour. Sinoe that 
time the whole of the great self-governing 
oolonies, except New South Wales and the 
Qape, have beoome Protectionist, while the 
Cape has heavy duties upon most goods, put 
on, however, mainly for revenue purposes, but 
now beginning to give rise to a growth of 
protectionist opinion ; and in New South Wales 
the Free Traders hold their own only by a bare 
majority. The comparisons which have been 
drawn between Victoria and New South Wales 
by the Free Traders and the Protectionists 
during the last sixteen years, when impartially 
considered, prove that neither Protection nor 
Free Trade has muoh affected the neck-and- 
neck race which the oolonies have hitherto been 
running.” 

It is important in this discussion to keep 
distinct the three separate purposes for which 
high duties have been charged: (1) For 
revenue purposes as at the Cape, and in New 
Zealand, if, as we understand, the enormous 
duties lately imposed are levied on all goods 
of every description imported into the colony, 
whether of a kind manufactured in the colony 
or not; (2) for bona fide protection; (3) for 
political reasons, as some of the direct taxes 
on real estate and on successions in Australia, 
and the progressive income-tax in the Fays de 
Vaud, alluded to by Sir Charles Dilke. We can¬ 
not agree with him that Vaud is one of the most 
enlightened cantons. We believe it to be much 
the reverse, and that this may be attributed 
to the small proportion the town population 
bears to the purely rural. One effect of the 
imposition of the graduated income-tax in 
Vaud has been to drive many comparatively 
wealthy men out of the canton, and even 
some manufacturers have moved their staff and 
plant. It appears that in Australia one of 
the principal objects of the Protectionists is to 
keep up wages—an explanation of Protection 
being in favour with democracies. Our author 
finishes this chapter by refuting, from the 
example of Victoria, the statement of Sir 
Lyon Playfair that “Protection leads slowly, 
but surely, to Socialism, and tends even to 
Communism.” 

“ Now colonial example,” says Sir Charles, “ so 
far from giving support to this contention, goes 
to show that Protection in Canada and in Victoria, 
where it has long been fried, has a decidedly 
conservative effect; and no country in the 
whole world has less leaning towards revolu¬ 
tionary Socialism or towards Communism than 
has our Protectionist oolony of Victoria." 

He blames Sir Lyon Playfair for ignoring, 
like too many writers, the evidence afforded 
by the history of our colonies; and in another 
place he says — 

“So complete is our ignorance with regard 
to colonial experiments that it is equalled only 
by the want of knowledge in the colonies 
about one another. As regards the federated 
colonies of Australasia, the institution of the 
Federal Council has done something to 
familiarise a few statesmen with the legislation 
of other oolonies; but generally speaking, 
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Australian politicians know little of what has 
been done outside of their own state, and 
nothing about Canada or South Africa, while 
Canadian statesmen are in a condition of blank 
ignorance about Australia.” 

Sir Charles has a chapter, headed “ Future 
Relations between the Mother-Country and 
the Remainder of the Empire,” whioh is not 
entirely satisfactory. All the various schemes 
for federation or for closer union are discussed, 
and none of them is pronounced thoroughly 
practicable. In bis opinion, the crux of im¬ 
perial federation lies in the tariff question. 

“ It seems,” he writes, “ of little use to discuss 
the details of schemes for the future govern¬ 
ment of the empire involving a oloser connex¬ 
ion between the mother - country and the 
oolonies than that whioh exists at present, 
unless colonial feeling generally would tolerate 
an attempt to draw more taut the ties that 
bind the component parts of the empire to one 
another.” 

And he adds that in the last two years there 
has been a marked change in the direction of 
opposition to the idea of imperial federation, 
and the majority of Australian colonists are 
disinclined to trouble their heads upon the 
question. Australia, too, we are told, is 
gliding by insensible degrees into a national 
life; and, while an alliance between herself 
and the mother country on present conditions 
may long continue, it would be highly 
dangerous to attempt to replaoe it by a tighter 
bond. Nor can it be said that the idea of 
imperial unity, which, so far as regards Canada, 
dates from the time of Adam Smith, has made 
rapid progress of a practical kind; nevertheless 
there is a certain citing together of the ties 
that now connect the mother country with the 
colonies from the increased facilities of com¬ 
munication. 

The defence of the vast empire of Great 
Britain is a subject which Sir Charles Dilke 
has made his own, and on which he can speak 
with more authority than probably any other 
civilian. For some time he has been doing his 
utmost to awaken the public to a sense of our 
want of preparation in the event of war break¬ 
ing out, and now he writes: 

“ The danger in our path is that the 
enormous forces of European militarism may 
crush the old oountry and destroy the in¬ 
tegrity of our empire before the growth 
of the newer communities that it con¬ 
tains has made it too strong for the at¬ 
tack. It is oonoeivable that within the next 
few years Great Britain might be drawn 
into war, and receive in that war, at the hands 
of a coalition, a blow from which she would 
not recover, and one of the oonsequenoes of 
whioh would be the loss of Canada and of 
India, and the proclamation of Australian 
independence. Enormous as are our military 
resources for a prolonged conflict, they are in¬ 
adequate to meet the unprecedented necessities 
of a sudden war.” 

•He devotes a considerable space of the por¬ 
tion of this book whioh treats of India to its 
defence against a possible invasion by Russia, 
and our relations in that connexion with 
Afghanistan. All this will probably be 
beyond the ordinary reader; but it is of vast 
importance to keep the subject before the 
public. It is melancholy to read that 

' it is hardly possible for those who have 
given careful attention to this subject to realise 
now little it is understood by many of those in 
England who are supposed to be authorities 


upon the question, and who, to the great 
danger of the empire, are allowed to throw 
difficulties in the Indian Viceroy's way.” 

He insists on the absolute necessity of our 
being sufficiently prepared to win the first 
big battle; for if we should lose it, 
the native states will turn against us. 

In his able chapter on “ Imperial Defence ” 
Sir Charles pronounces against our relying 
entirely on our navy in case of war. He 
points out the impossibility of an effective 
blockade of the enemy’s ports, or of stationing 
men-of-war at every vulnerable point, and 
the absolute necessity of sufficient picked 
troops being ready to cope with an invasion. 
The possession of innumerable safe posts in 
all parts of the world forms one of the chief 
elements of our maritime power, and the 
necessity for sufficient and properly defended 
coaling stations is pre-eminent. One of the 
first objects of our navy in war must be the 
destruction of the enemy’s coaling stations. 

On the subject of the danger of our being 
starved by losing the command of the sea, 
Sir Charles is both original and convincing. 
He writes: 

“ It is not at all certain that if we lost for a 
time the oommand of the sea it would be so 
easy to starve us here at home that no nation 
would be at the trouble to organise an invasion. 
The word investment has been freely used to 
describe the condition of partial blockade in 
which we should have to five if our oommand 
of the seas was gone. Investment is a military 
term applied to the early stage of a siege, 
and means the process of oooupying all the 
approaches to a fortified place so thoroughly 
as to exdude the possibility of the reoeption 
of supplies; but for investment to be fatal 
it must be complete. The proportion between 
the mouths to be fed inside and the land 
defended must be such that sufficient food 
cannot possibly be produced for the supply 
of the garrison and the oivil population after 
accumulations have been exhausted; and 
in order to produoe complete investment the 
besiegers must have a foroe proportioned to the 
extent of the oircumferenoe whioh is to be 
invested; while the military strength of the 
oountry within whioh the investment takes 
place must have been so broken down that there 
is no power to raise the siege. The whole of 
these conditions are not likdy to be fulfilled in 
the case supposed—a struggle of the British 
Empire single - banded against two naval 
powers. No doubt we should suffer some 
reverses at sea in the future as always in the 
past; but it is difficult to believe that the 
United Kingdom could possibly be invested in 
the early stages of a war. The first effect of a 
naval struggle would be to raise the prioe of all 
commodities dependent on sea transport. Our 
sailing vessels would be laid up, ana the least 
fast among our merchant steamers transferred 
to other flags. One result would be a consider¬ 
ably increased production of food at home. 
There would also be an immense sudden im¬ 
portation in vie w of rising prioes. In the eleven 
days between September 4 and September 16, 
1870, Paris was supplied with five months’ 
food; and although the conditions are not the 
same, still, even in the case of England, the 
country would to a large extent victual itself in 
advance by the ordinary operations of trade. 
Much waste of food would cease through 
enforoed economy, and every inch of soil would 
be occupied in the production of grain or meat. 
While neat accumulations of food would have 
taken place at the very commencement of the 
war, the quantity of food bought and consumed 
would somewhat diminish, and the United 
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Kingdom would oome muoh nearer to pro¬ 
viding for its own necessary supplies than it has 
done for many a year. If ever oomplete invest¬ 
ment took plaoe, there would, of course, be hard¬ 
ship ; but it is not oertain that that hardship 
would be unbearable, or that we should be 
starved out of existence, . . . Moreover, even 
after investment had been attempted, I doubt 
whether the United Kingdom could be debarred 
from receiving any supplies by sea.” 

If we were asked which was the ablest 
part of this very able book, we should say the 
chapter on “ Indian Defence.” 

Wk. Wickham. 


Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Compiled 
from her Letters and Journals, by her Son, 
Charles Edward Stowe. (Sampson Low.) 

Seehto that the public life of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe covers a period of something 
like forty years, during which time she has 
been a prominent figure both in literature and 
in social movement, the biography now pub¬ 
lished is sure of numerous interested readers 
in the old world as well as in the new. It is 
a simple story enough—the record, not per¬ 
haps of a great, but at least of a useful and 
honourable career. 

' Mr. James Russell Lowell considered Mrs. 
Stowe a woman of genius; at any rate she was 
the possessor of high talent, even if a certain 
lack of clearness of mental perception, which 
caused her judgment to be sometimes faulty, 
makes us hesitate to apply to her the word 
genius. She was an emotional rather than 
an inspired woman. If we compare her with 
counter-women of her own, we find she had 
neither the large mental grasp of Margaret 
Fuller nor the spiritual height and breadth of 
Louisa Alcott. Yet, within her narrower 
sphere, she was admirable—an earnest, brave, 
and pious woman. If she erred in judgment, 
assuredly she was never false to the highest 
truth she knew .’ We read that, when she was 
ten years of age, she wrote a school composi¬ 
tion on the subject, “ Can the Immortality of 
the Soul be proved by the Light of Nature ? ” ; 
and at thirteen she was “ powerfully affected ” 
by reading Baxter’s Saint’s Best, and “ much 
interested” in Butler’s Analogy. These, it 
must be confessed, were not favourable 
symptoms; but, happily, the seemingly mor¬ 
bid tendency did not survive ia her, unless, 
indeed, some leanings toward the cruder forms 
of spiritualism, and other occasional exhibi¬ 
tions of over-credulity, are to be regarded as 
its later development. She was naturally 
unobtrusive, what is termed a "domesti¬ 
cated” woman—one who loved her family 
and her home so well that, had she been 
destined to remain always in the background, 
she would have been well content. No 
doubt, fame did please her, while public 
censure touohed her deeply. But she seems to 
have had no constitutional craving for notoriety 
of any kind; and, from beginning to end, her 
own home and family held the chief place in 
her regard. 

Circumstances brought her into prominence. 
She belonged to a family of clergymen. Her 
father was the famous Lyman Beecher; six 
of her brothers were ministers, and her hus¬ 
band was a minister. Unlike most of the 
American clergy of that day, they were 
actively interested in the emancipation of the 
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negroes; and so it came to pass that Mrs. 
Stove, both before her marriage and after, 
lived largely in an atmosphere of Abolition. 
She came in contact with slaves; sheheardmnch 
of their sorrows, and witnessed the efforts of 
her own family in their behalf, until at length 
she was moved to use her own special talent 
in the same cause. - Uncle Tom'a Cabin was 
the result—a work which, as her biographer 
says, “ was an outburst of deep feeling, a cry 
in the darkness.” Its effect was instant and 
great. Publio feeling was aroused in a way 
which nothing else could have aroused it. 
That outbursts of this emotional kind are 
perilous need not be questioned. Oftener 
than not they do more harm than good. But 
occasionally they are so timely and necessary 
that they effect some great end. Uncle Tom’a 
Cabin, says Mr. Stowe, made the Fugitive 
Slave Law inoperative. At any rate, it did 
much to arouse the dormant moral sense of 
America, and proved a factor, which it is not 
easy to over-estimate, in the Abolition move* 
_ment. Other works followed from Mrs. 
Stowe’s pen, only less powerful than Uncle 
Tom’t Cabin for the special end she had in 
view, and superior to it as contributions to 
literature. In her time, she was the victim 
of extravagant praise and of equally extrava¬ 
gant censure; and it speaks wefi for the 
steadfastness of her character that neither one 
nor the other spoiled her in the least From 
first to last there is the same cheerful outlook 
upon life, the same fidelity to duty, and the 
same simplicity. 

In a letter written by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
to Mrs. Stowe in 1863, John Bull is described 
as “a hardened and villainous hypocrite,” 
caring “ nothing for or against slavery, except 
as it gave him a vantage-ground on which to 
parade his own virtue and sneer at our 
iniquity.” Nevertheless, Mrs. Stowe’s own 
experiences in this country were pleasant 
enough. She was welcomed enthusiastically 
on her first visit, which took place when 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was at the height 
of its popularity, and cordially on subse¬ 
quent occasions. She found many warm 

sympathisers with the oause with which she 
had identified herself, and made many friends. 
Among these were the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyll—for in 
those pre-orofter days the Duke of Argyll 
was a prominent denouncer of oppression— 
Lady Byron, Mrs. Browning, Oeorge Eliot, 
and Mrs. Gaskell. It was, of course, the 
intimacy with Lady Byron which led to the 
one great blunder of Mrs. Stowe’s literary 
career. That Mrs. Stowe not only believed 
the story which she told, but also exercised 
great courage in undertaking to make it 
known, need not be doubted. Her error was 
not of intention, but of judgment. Deficient 
in oritical powers, she was not constituted 
to balance evidence properly. Her action in 
the Byron matter, like her action with respect 
to slavery, was an outburst of the emotional 
kind; but, unlike the other, it was untimely 
and mischievous. Mr. Stowe treats of this sub¬ 
ject in bis biography with tact and delicacy. 

An eminently characteristic letter from Mr. 
James Bussell Lowell to Mrs. Stowe is printed 
in this volume. The occasion which called it 
forth was the publication of The Minuter*a 
Wooing in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly , 
of which famous magazine Mr. Lowell was 


then the editor. In his opinion, The Minister*t 
Wooing was one of the best of Mrs. Stowe’s 
works. What he valued in Uncle Tom, he 
says, was “the genius and not the moral”; 
and he proceeds to discuss at some length the 
much-debated question of moral purpose in 
fiction: 

“ A moral aim is a fine thing; but, in making 
a story, an artist is a traitor who does n<rt 
sacrifice everything to art. Bemember the 
lesson that Christ gave us twioe over. First, 
he preferred the useless Mary to the dish¬ 
washing Martha; and next, when that exem¬ 
plary moralist and friend of humanity, Judas, 
objected to the sinful waste of the Magdalen’s 
ointment, the great Teacher would rather it 
should be wasted in an act of simple beauty than 
utilised for the benefit of the poor. Cleopatra 
was an artist when she dissolved her biggest 
pearl to oaptivate her Antony ^public. May I, 
a critic by profession, say the whole truth to 
a woman of genius? YesP And never he 
forgiven f I shall try, and try to be forgiven, 
too. In the first place, pay no regard to the 
advice of anybody. In the second place, pay 
a great deal to mine 1 A Kilkenny-cattish sort 
of advice P Not at all. My advice is to follow 
your own instincts, to stick to nature, and to 
avoid what people oommonly call the ‘ Ideal ’; 
for that, ana beauty and pathos and success, 
all lie in the simply natural. . . . There are ten 
thousand people who can write ‘ ideal ’ things 
for one who can see and feel and reproduce 
nature and character. Ten thousand, did I 
say P Nay, ten million. What made Shaks- 
pere so great P Nothing but eyes and—faith 
in them. The same is true of Thackeray. I 
see nowhere more often than in authors the 
tenth that men love their opposites. Dickens 
insists on being tragio, and makes shipwreok ” 
(pp. 333-34). 

Wise and suggestive words truly, even i 
marred, as much of Mr. Lowell’s criticism is 
marred, by over-statement. He sacrifices too 
much to fine telling phrases. That concluding 
sentence about Dickens, for example, contains 
an element of truth as part of a comparison 
between Diokens, on the one hand, and Shak- 
spere and Thackeray on the other; but to say 
he “ makes shipwreck ” is a vivid statement 
in excess of the truth. This same letter 
abounds in “ potted wisdom,” such as— 

“Let your moral take care of itself, and 
remember that an author’s writing-desk is 
something infinitely higher than a pulpit” 
(p. 336). . . . “ As for 1 orthodoxy,’ be at ease. 
Whatever is well done, the world finds orthodox 
at last ” (p. 336). 

Other letters, hardly less interesting than the 
foregoing, may also be found here—from Mr. 
Buskin, from George Eliot, and from Dr. 
Holmes. 

Several admirable portraits adorn the 
volume, not the least interesting of which is 
that of Prof. Stowe. What we see in this 
portrait, and what we sre told in the accom¬ 
panying pages of this scholarly man, make us 
wish to know more. If there is a fault to 
be charged against the biographer, it is that 
he has been too reticent about everyone ex¬ 
cepting the subject of his book. His father, 
at least, might with advantage have been 
more fully displayed. 

To read the private history of a simple- 
hearted and faithful woman such as Mrs. 
Stowe is naturally agreeable and profitable; 
and the lucid, temperate, and unobtrusive 
m a nn er in which the Bev. Charles Edward 
Stowe has set it before us enhances the 


benefit greatly. He has avoided the pitfalls 
which beset biographers, with signal success. 
Over-minuteness, over-statement, cowardly or 
dishonest suppression of unpleasant truths— 
none of these is to be found. Instead, we 
have a plain narrative of facts, well arranged, 
and well Bet forth, with a good critical per¬ 
ception of fitness and proportion, all which 
merits are the more noteworthy in the case 
of a son writing the biography of his mother— 
an undertaking, one would think, peculiarly 
difficult. 

Waites Lewis. 


Lux Mundi. Edited by Charles Gore. (John 
. Murray.) 

The origin of this “ series of studies in the 
religion of the Incarnation ” is the first thing 
to be noted about them. The eleven con¬ 
tributors, most of them by this time leaders 
of High Church opinion in the Anglican 
Church, 

“ found themselves at Oxford together between 
the years 1876-86, engaged in the common 
work of university education, and compelled 
for their own sake, no less than that of others, 
to attempt to put the Catholic faith into its 
right relation to modem intellectual and moral 
problems.” 

Lux Mundi, therefore, the result of their 
attempt, is an “effort on behalf of the 
Christian creed in the way of explanation ” 
by men of proved ability and learning, whose 
peculiar position as Oxford tutors has com¬ 
pelled them to study the problems of modem 
philosophy and modem science more candidly 
and thoroughly than is possible to theolergyman 
engaged in parochial work; and this will gain 
for them a respectful hearing from many who 
are accustomed to ignore Christian apologetics 
altogether. The essayists, moreover, taken as 
a body, can claim to speak for the most active, 
if not the most powerful, section of the 
English Church. Their volume may almost be 
called a manifesto of the High Church party. 

These facts prepare us for a remarkable 
volume, and we are not disappointed. No 
sort of literature is more eagerly shunned by 
the casual reader than the second-rate religious 
essay; but in compensation, when work of 
real originality and conviction is produced, 
he is even more interested and moved than 
the professional theologian. Lux Mundi 
will be widely read. The learning, the 
literary gifts, the philosophical grasp of the 
authors, are undeniable; and their earnest 
sincerity, their missionary spirit, gives their 
writing a strength and directness unattainable 
by the mere scholar. Their method, also, is 
popular; it is not too rigorous and scientific; 
the new views put forward are not insisted 
upon so fiercely as to disconcert and turn 
back timid readers. 

To attempt a detailed criticism of the 
twelve essays in this volume is impossible; 
we must be content to point out their mean¬ 
ing as a manifesto of High Church views. It 
is the position taken up by the writers on 
inspiration that is new and important. They 
re-state and re-model the current orthodoxy, 
in deference to two movements of modem 
thought which hitherto their party in the 
English Church has not, as a party, 
admitted to be reconcilable with ortho¬ 
doxy. Canon Moore, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Hling- 
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worth, and Mr. Gore, accept the theory of 
evolution in more or less general terms. They 
do not deal with the theory in its relation to 
physical science, except indirectly ; but they 
accept and welcome it as spiritually and his¬ 
torically applicable to religion. The philo¬ 
sopher has often smiled at the implicit 
evolution latent in many of the writings of 
even orthodox divines, and noted with satis¬ 
faction the insensible advance of the spirit of 
the age; but in Lux Mundi he will find the 
theory explicit. The authors entertain the 
angel awares, and rejoice in the angelic nature 
of the visitant. Secondly, the essayists, without 
committing themselves to any results, recog¬ 
nise the importance and necessity of the 
scientific criticism of the Old Testament; they 
cordially, and opportunely, bleBS the work of 
Canon Cheyne and Canon Driver, and even 
quote with approval from Prof. Bobertson 
Smith; they contend that: 

"The Church cannot insut upon the historical 
character of the earliest records of the ancient 
Church in detail, as she oan on the historical 
character of the Gospels or the Aots of the 
Apostles.” 

The question has to be asked as to the earlier 
part of Jewish history: 

" Does it pass back out of history into myth P 
In particular, are not its earlier narratives, 
before the call of Abraham, of the nature of 
myth, in which we cannot distinguish the his¬ 
torical germ, though we do not at all deny that 
it exists.” 

The theory of evolution is applied by the 
essayists historically and philosophically. Mr. 
Illingworth’s essay on “ the Incarnation and 
Development ” is a bold and striking enforce¬ 
ment of the view that “ no sooner was the 
incarnation accomplished than it flooded the 
whole part of Greece no less than Judaea with 
a new light.” Both Mr Talbot and Mr. 
Gore shrink somewhat from this position, and 
even clash with it occasionally. The 
essayists have not striven after strict and logical 
agreement with each other, nor apparently 
made any effort to detect inconsistencies, and 
suppress contrary and wayward currents 
of thought, which increase the charm and 
suggestiveness of the individual essays, but 
undoubtedly obscure the meaning of the book 
as a whole. The hostile critic, when Mr. 
Illingworth speaks of the Greeks as inspired 
and talks of the discoveries of science as 
revelations, will easily confute him out of 
Mr. Talbot’s "Preparation in History for 
Christ ”; and Mr. Gore and Canon Moore 
cannot always be reconciled; but on the 
whole the common desire and tendency of 
these four writers is to insist that “ the pre- 
Christian religions were the age-long prayer. 
The incarnation was the answer.” 

Canon Moore applies evolution to the phil¬ 
osophy of religion in a paper on “ The Christian 
Doctrine of God.” His essay makes us pain¬ 
fully conscious of the loss sustained by his 
recent death. It contends that evolution 

“ restores the truth of the Divine immanence 
which deism denied. . . . Science had pushed 
the deist’s God farther and faither away; and 
at the moment when it seemed as if He would 
be thrust out altogether Darwinism appeared, 
and, under the disguise of a foe, did the work 
of a friend. It baa conferred upon philosophy 
and religion an inestimable benefit, by showing 
us that we must choose between two alterna¬ 
tives.” 


We have only one remark to make upon 
Canon Moore’s argument. In making the 
claim that the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity answers the two demands of reason 
for a unity of the reasonable and for the 
immanence of the reasonable in nature, he 
occasionally forgets that the Christian doctrine 
is a mystery; "the unsolved contradiction 
of non-Christian thought ” is recognised and 
accepted in the Christian doctrine, but not 
solved. It remains a mystery. 

But we must pass on to Mr. Gore’s recog¬ 
nition of the importance of modern criticism of 
the Old Testament. As regards the mythical 
character of the opening chapters of Genesis, 
the possibility of “erroneous anticipations” 
in the prophetical writings, and of editing 
and idealising in the historical books, he 
speaks quite clearly. But he does more than 
this. He is aware of the folly of those apolo¬ 
gists whose ignorance of the nature of scien¬ 
tific proof permits them to assert that the Old 
and New Testament books are equally verifi¬ 
able, and he perceives that their one reason¬ 
able argument for insisting on the equal 
historical reality of both canons is the plea 
that Christ pledges Himself to the acouraoy of 
the Old Testament. Mr. Gore answers this 
plea by arguing that Christ “ shows no signs 
at all of transcending the science of His age,” 
and " shows no Bigns at all of transcending 
the history of His age.” 

It is clear that the authors of Lux Mundi 
have been moved by a very earnest desire to 
recommend the truth of their religion to 
minds at present alienated. Their position at 
Oxford has made them alive to the faot that, 
speaking generally, their Church does not 
draw into the ranks of her ministry the ablest 
and strongest minds of the nation. The 
orthodox theory of inspiration is largely 
ret ponsible for this. The classical education 
England has preferred in the past to insist 
upon has continually kept before the minds 
of the educated the falseness of a theory 
which denies any inspiration to the literatures 
and histories of Greece and Borne The 
young man who has been led back from 
scepticism by “ a chorus-ending from Euri¬ 
pides ” to what Canon Holland so eloquently 
defines as faith—to some measure of com¬ 
munion with a living god, if only tho god of 
Socrates—may well shrink from declaring even 
implicitly that this literature which has saved 
him was after all unnecessary to his salvation 
We have no spaoe to criticise Mr. Ottley’s 
exhaustive and learned treatise—it is much 
more than an essay—on " Christian Ethics,” 
and we have omitted all reference to the dis¬ 
tinctively High Church essays—those on the 
Church and the Sacraments. Mr. Lock’s 
paper we do not admire. A controversial 
argument is useful only in so far as it recog¬ 
nises its opponent’s point of view. Mr. 
Lock’s essay is unsatisfactory, because it con¬ 
tinually draws from premises with whioh we 
all agree deductions which many of us entirely 
dissent from. Mr. Lyttleton, in his treatment 
of the Atonement, leaves out the question of 
the personality and power of the evil spirit— 
an omission to be notioed in all the essays. 
Moreover, we should like him to examine 
more rigorously McLeod Campbell’s finely 
expressed explanation of Christ’s sufferings as 
" a perfect Amen in humanity to the judg¬ 
ment of God on the sin of man.” Is it 


credible that the Deity should demand any 
repetition or doubling of the awfulness of 
sin on His own account? Does not the 
idea involve the immoral confusion between 
sin and suffering ? Mr. Lyttleton feels 
very strongly the inadequacy of much popular 
teaching on the Atonement, but be scarcely 
succeeds himself in getting above it. His 
essay is rather a useful survey of the problem 
than a fresh contribution to its solution. 

Bonald Bath*. 


1 he Marriage* of the Bourbon*. By Captain 

the Hon. D. Bingham. In 2 vols. 

(Chapman & HalL) 

This is an interesting book, a very interesting 
book; nor can it be regarded as anything but 
a “ happy thought ” which has led Capt. Bing¬ 
ham to string together the Bourbon marriages 
into an almost continuous story. And if some 
of the pearls thus obapleted are strange, and 
some grotesque; and if their strangeness and 
grotesqueness become all the more striking from 
juxtaposition—why, even so, the result has an 
undeniable fascination. 

While describing the book as interesting, it 
is, however, only right, I think, to warn the 
"general reader,” for whom, after all, such 
books as this are written, that the first sixty 
pages are scarcely a fair sample of what comes 
afterwards. For in those earlier pages the 
author is merely chronicling, and, as it were, 
in short-band. He is rapidly tracing the 
descent of the Bourbons from St. Louis, and 
carrying the family record, at high speed, to 
the sixteenth century. But when once that 
point is reached—when once he begins to 
enter into the negociations that led to the 
marriage of Anthony of Bourbon with Jeanne 
d’Albret, when once he is dealing with 
royal Bourbons wbo held sway, if only in 
the little principality of Navarre, then h<s 
pace slackens. lie takes time to look about 
him, culls from the wayside here and there 
such flowers of anecdote—" foul-flesh’d agarics 
of the holt,” one is sometimes tempted to 
call them—as come in view, and is altogether 
an erudite, lively, and amusing companion. 

And what a curious medley of marriages 
these Bourbon marriages are, and how oddly 
assorted some of the royal couples! Policy, 
not love, brought nearly all these people 
together; and, alis! even in the few cases 
where love had a hand in the match, the results 
were scarcely more satisfactory. Jeanne 
d’Albret had suffered a good deal of persecution, 
including a mock marriage to the hated Duke 
of Cloves, before she was allowed to marry 
Anthony of Bourbon; but she scarcely found 
an ideal husband in that vacillating, weak, 
pleasure-loving prince. Neither did the 
Grande Mademoiselle’s constancy obtain ade¬ 
quate reward when, after long years of weary 
waiting, Louis XLY. graciously permitted her 
to give her hand, and what he had not filohed 
of her fortune, to Lauzun, for Lauzun 
treated her shamefully. “ Vanity of vanities,” 
one is tempted to cry with the Freaoher when 
reading these records of the great ones of the 
earth. Their power, their pleasures, and their 
loves—how much of these were vanity! But 
of all vanities their policy was, perhaps, the 
lightest. 

So little seems to come of it! And, even 
when something does come of it, that some- 
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thing is so different from what had been pur- 

S osed and anticipated. The yonng Prince of 
iearn, afterwards Henry IT., is married to 
Marguerite de Valois; and these ill-starred 
nuptials, far from depriving the Huguenots of 
their natural chief, send him back to their 
camp with store of St. Bartholomew memories, 
and the knowledge that he has a wife whom 
no man can honour. Later, being king, he 
marries Marie de Medicis; and the breath is 
scarce out of his body when she sets herself 
to reverse his cherished policy, courts the 
Spanish alliance, and ultimately arranges that 
her son, Louis XIII., shall marry the Infanta, 
known in French history as Anne of Austria. 
Strange nuptials these between the cold¬ 
blooded lad and his child-wife—nuptials only 

E aralleled for strangeness by those in much 
iter years between the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette. And here 
again—I am speaking of Louis XIII.’s mar¬ 
riage—there are political previsions falsified, 
and hopes unrealised. But so it is all through; 
and so it is especially when Spanish marriages 
are in question, whether in the days of 
Louis XIV., or in days that are almost our 
own. Everything in these matrimonial alli¬ 
ances is sacnfied to policy, and the results, so 
far as policy is concerned, are mainly null or 
adverse. 

All such matters Capt. Bingham sets forth 
duly; for this book, it must be understood, 
covers wider ground than the title would 
strictly imply, and embraces, not only the 
marriages of the Bourbons, but what brought 
about the marriages, and what came of them— 
nay, goes beyond, and includes, with equal 
fulness of detail, the marriages “ of the left 
hand,” which were so many and important in 
the reigns of Henry IV, Louis XIV., and 
Louis XV. Indeed, if one has to bint a 
fault, it is that, with a subject tending natu¬ 
rally to discursiveness and repetition, the 
author occasionally goes out of his way 
to treat of matters—as, for instance, the 
career of the epicene Chevalier d’lSon—with 
which he is really but very indirectly con¬ 
cerned. Such digressions might, perhaps, 
have been spared—though there is no fault to 
find on the score of their general interest—and 
a little more attention bestowed on some of 
the Bourbons of the second plane, and, 
notably, on the House of CoudA 
To Marie Leczinska, again, if one must 
indulge in one's little carpings, I think Capt. 
Bingham scarcely does full justice. Poor 
Marie Leczinska! When her father, Stanislas 
Leczinski, the deposed and exiled king of 
Poland, received Louis XV.’s proposals for his 
daughter’s hand, it is said that he rushed into 
the room where she and his wife were sitting, 
and cried, 44 Let us go down on our knees and 
thank Cod.” But, from the first, matters can 
hardly be said to have gone more than fairly 
well with the royal couple. She was pretty, 
rather piquant than beautiful, older than her 
husband, greatly attached to him; while he, 
even in the earlier days, if we are to believe 
what the Mar6chal de Villars told the queen 
herself, did not really love her. So, after she 
had borne him some ten children or so, he 
went his way, which, as we all know, was 
a way not strictly edifying. Whereupon Capt. 
Bingham observes: “There was this much 
excuse for Louis XV.: the queen, who was 
•even years older than himself, was incapable 


of either amusing or advising him, and the 
consequence was that in time he grew weary 
of her society.” “ Incapable of amusing 
him ”—I think that is a hard saying. The 
woman was clever, fond of reading. She 
knew five languages. With mother-wit Bhe 
was fully dowered. A mere simpleton she 
emphatically was not. Let us hear what is 
said of her by Horace Walpole’s friend and 
strange lover, Mme. du Deffand, whose pen, 
as a rule, dropped verjuice rather than 
honey: 

“ She is very clever, has a kind heart, a sweet 
temper, and an interesting face. From her 
education she derives a piety so true that 
it has become the ruling feeling of her 
heart. She loves God, ana only a little less 
all that is lovable. She knows how to ally 
what is pleasant with what is grave. . . . 
With an extreme sensibility she combines the 
most admirable purity of conduot, and with 
the greatest modesty a desire to please so 
strong that it should of itself insure success. 

. . . Her discernment is such that she at 
onoe perceives failings and follies ; but of her 
goodness and charity she bears them without 
impatience, and rarely allows herself to in¬ 
dulge in a smile. . . . The respect she 

inspires springs rather from her virtues 
than her dignity. It neither chills the soul 
nor the senses. When speaking to her the 
minds retains all its freedom, and this springs 
from the penetration and delicacy of her own 
mind. She apprehends so quickly, and with 
such fineness of intuition, that it is easy to 
impart to her any idea without departing in 
aught from the circumspection due to her 
rank.” 

44 Charming” is one of the adjectives applied 
to the queen by Mme. du Deffand; and no 
doubt she failed to charm Louis XV. But 
was he chormable by such means—all womanly 
and good—as she had at her disposal ? Was 
he charmable by any means that would have 
kept his indolent, flaccid, inherently ignoble 
nature from falling iato decay and gangrene ? 
There are certain creatures, as we know, that 
will not “hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely ”; and that cannot 
rightly be set down as the charmer’s fault. 
We should hesitate before making Marie 
Leczinska responsible for the mean vices, the 
moral atrophy, of Louis XV. 

Feajtk T. Mabzials. 


THE 0BIGHT OB PBIHTHTG. 

L' Origin* Tedeeca e VOrigine Olandm dell' 
Inventione della Stampa. 

La Stampa in Venezia. By C. Castellani. 
(Venice: Ongania). 

A fsw years ago the question of the place of 
invention of printing with moveable types 
seemed to be regarded as settled in favour of 
Mainz. But, in 1832, Mr. Hessels made a 
fresh and very effective attack on the Mainz 
claims, which he followed up in 1887 with 
a series of letters in the Academy (afterwards 
reprinted as a volume), maintaining the thesis 
that Haarlem, not Mainz, was the birthplace 
of printing. Signor Castellani’s pamphlet is 
in the nature of a reply to Mr. Hessels. 

The problem under discussion is briefly as 
follows. Ancient traditions, of greater or less 
value, variously ascribe the invention of print¬ 
ing with moveable types to Gutenberg at 
Mainz or to Coster at Haarlem The earliest 


printed books and sheets which we can accu¬ 
rately or approximately date, certainly oome 
from Mainz. On the other hand, the earliest 
dear account of the invention, printed in the 
Cologne Chronicle (1499) on the authority of 
Ulrich Zell, who came out of Mainz, is to the 
effect that the art was first invented at Mainz 
in 1440, and was improved during the next 
ten years, that in 1450 they began to print, 
and that the first book they set to work on 
was the (Mazarin) Bible; that though the 
art, as it is nowadays (*«., in 1499) employed, 
was invented at Mainz, “ the first prefigura¬ 
tion of it” was invented in Holland “from 
the Donatueee, which were printed there before 
that time” (1440). Donatueee , it may be 
remarked, were little school-books for teaching 
children grammar. 

The question arises—What was this “ first 
prefiguration ” which was unlike the art as 
afterwards developed, and so unlike that, 
compared with it, the other was a new inven¬ 
tion ? According to some the 4 4 prefiguration ’ ’ 
is to be seen in printing done from wood¬ 
blocks on which the text was carved. Ac¬ 
cording to others the 44 prefiguration ” is a 
well-known group of books and sheets (often 
called 44 Costeriana), of which in all forty- 
seven different ones are known (a list of them 
is in Hessel’s Haarlem, p. 25). All forty- 
seven are printed with one or another of eight 
kindred founts of type. Most of them are 
printed badly, and in what at first sight seems 
to be a rudimentaty style. They might well 
enough be called a “prefiguration” of tht. 
Mainz work so far as style of craftsmanship 
is concerned, and twenty-one of them are 
Donatueee. They seem therefore to fit Zell’s 
account very accurately. 

There is, however, one serious objection to 
so regarding them, and this is that we have no 
internal indication of their being as old as 
this assumption requires. Five of them 
(Hessels, 25 and 39—42) contain the name of 
Pius II., and cannot have been printed till 
after 1468 and not improbably some years 
after. We know that one copy of H. 40 was 
purchased between 1471 and 1474, and 
another copy is rubricated 1472. 

At present no argument has been brought 
forward which compels and constrains our 
judgment. We may believe that printing (in 
the modem sense of the word) was invented 
at Mainz and thence introduced in a rather 
crude form into the Low Countries; or we 
may agree with Mr. Hessels and believe that 
the Costeriana are of all dates stretching back 
from 1472 to before 1440. If only Mr. 
Hessels had not been so anxious to “score 
off ” Dr. Yan der Linde, and had written his 
Haarlem not Mentt, &c., with a view to the 
clear statement of his theory and that only, he 
would have advanced his own cause much 
more that he has done Castellani’s very clear 
and unpolemic statement of the opposite case 
is far more convincing than Mr. Hessels, simply 
because of its lucidity. He has no difficulty 
in showing that the consensus of antiquity is 
in favour of Mainz. Castellani and Hessels 
should be read as mutually complementary 
and corrective. 

In re-reading Mr. Hessels’s articles I have 
again notioed a serious misrepresentation of 
one of the late Henry Bradshaw’s positions 
with regard to the question under discussion. 
Chapter viii. is headed 44 Were the 4 Cos- 
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teriana ’ printed at Utrecht f ” and in it is the 
statement that 

" Mr. Bradshaw suggested Utrecht as the plaoe 
where the Oosteriana bad been printed, and the 
period 1471—1474 as the approximate date of 
their origin.” 

In Campbell’s Amulet de la Typography 
Nderlondaite (p. 517) there occurs this head¬ 
ing, “La Prototypographie Neerlandaise (4 
Utrecht ?) ” That “ 4 Utrecht ? ” Mr. Brad- 
Bradshaw again and again described to me as 
a hopeless misconception of his meaning. He 
said that he did not desire to ascribe the 
printing of these things to Utrecht or to the 
date 1471—1474, but that until further 
evidence arose he was obliged to leave them 
where he first found them. His words are 
( Fount! of Type, p. 6)— 

“lamcompelled to leave the Speculum [and 
its fellows] at Utrecht until I know anything 
positive to the oontrary; because it is at Utreoht 
that the cuts first appear, cut up into pieoes, in 
a book printed by Veldener at that plaoe in 
1481. ... As the Speculum oompela us to place 
them (the so-called ‘ Oosteriana ’) at Utrecht, 
and before 1481, so the Yiiada enable us to 
throw back the date of execution at least to 
1471-74.” 

Thus both Mr. Hessels and Dr. Campbell fail 
to see Mr. Bradshaw’s point. If anyone will 
take the trouble to read Mr. Bradshaw’s 
Fountt of Type (now reprinted in his collected 
papers), and then Mr. Hessels’s Haarlem, he 
will see the difference between bibliography as 
an exact science and bibliography of the unre¬ 
formed, pugnacious Bchool. Mr. Hessels gives 
reasons for thinking it possible that the 
“ Oosteriana,” or some of them, were printed 
at Haarlem. Mr. Bradshaw would say that, 
however probable this may be, the earliest 
place in which we actually know, “from printed 
or written documentary evidence found in the 
volumes themselves,” any of the Oosteriana 
printing materials to have been used is Utreoht. 
Mr. Hessels has brought forward no evidence 
admissible in Mr. Bradshaw’s eyes to change 
this state of things. "When Mr. Bradshaw 
left the Oosteriana at Utrecht, he did not 
mean that they were not printed at Haarlem. 
They may have been. Nobody knows for 
certain whether they were or not; but some 
of their apparatus certainly was used at 
Utrecht, and that is the last certainty we 
possess. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 
Signor CasteUani’s pamphlet on the history of 
Venetian printing. It is in the nature of a 
sketch of the subject down to the year 1515, 
when Aldus Manutius died. In the first 
part the author destroys the Pamfilo Castaldi 
myth. In the remainder he sketches the 
outline of the true history. A number of 
valuable documents from the Venetian archives 
are printed at the end. Every student of the 
history of printing should make himself 
acquainted with the contents of both Signor 
Castellani’s pamphlets. 

W. M Conway. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sutpente. By Henry Seton Merriman. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

On the Children. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 

Pender Cudlip). In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Lady Horttbrtaker. By Mrs. Conney. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

William Orleigh. By Esm§ Hope. In 2 
vols. (Remington.) 

Dick Chiehetter. By E. M. Roach. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

Lai. By L. Lathrop and Annie Wake- 
man. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

A Fairy Godfather. Edited by J. A. Good- 
child. (Remington.) 

Mb. Mkrbiman’s Sutpente might be described 
as the apotheosis of the special correspondent. 
It is all about a very valiant man, Mr. Theo¬ 
dore Triat, whose courage in the field was 
equal to that of Skobeleff, and who at the 
same time distanced all other newspaper 
correspondents by the brilliancy of his de¬ 
scriptions and the vigour of his literary style. 
The author is so enamoured of war corre¬ 
spondents in general that he describes them 
as soldiers, statesmen, critics, writers, and 
explorers in one. This novel, of course, is 
not all about war. There are, in fact, three 
lady characters in it who are all in love with 
Trist the incomparable. Mrs. Wylie, the 
eldest, is the widow of an admiral, and she 
takes an almost motherly interest in him. 
Mrs. Houston, his second admirer, is also a 
widow, but young and beautifal. She com¬ 
promises herself in order to force a declaration 
from him. Thirdly, there is Miss Brenda 
Gilholme, the most charming of the three, 
who “ lets .concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, prey on her damask cheek.” Altogether, 
Theodore’s love affairs promise to become very 
entangling, when the Gordian knot is cut by his 
death at the seige of Plevna, after an exhibition 
of conspicuous bravery. Although Mr. Merri¬ 
man has somewhat overcharged the portrait 
of his hero, Sutpente is a novel of considerable 
merit. It is excellently written, and contains 
many passages of genuine interest. On one 
occasion, when the author is called upon to 
deal with a scene degrading to human nature, 
he declines to make his work “ realistic.” 

“ There is assuredly nothing to be gained,” he 
remarks, “ by dredging human nature,... by 
flaunting the seamy side before the world. This 
volume may fall into the hands of some young 
woman, or some youth, to whom man is still 
something of an ideal. God forbid that any 
word of mine should dispel illusions which, 
though they be but hollow, are at least joyous.” 

Very attenuated in substance is Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip’s On the Children. All three volumes 
are extremely short; and, even so, the material 
has been eked out terribly. Add to this that 
the story has evidently been written in great 
hsste; for on p. 78, vol. iii., Mrs. Roche says 
to her son, when he tells hear of the girl he is 
going to marry, “This is the first I have 
heard about her,” whereas only some twenty 
pages before, in the same volume (p. 55), he 
had fully described her. As its title implies, 
the novel is concerned with the sins of the 
fathers and the mothers (perhaps more 
especially the mothers), and the manner in 
which they are visited upon the children. A 


very shady collection the older people are, 
while among the younger there is an im¬ 
possible change of character in the pseudo- 
Lord Rollamore. The Kilburos and the 
Maunders are good; but they are not sufficient 
to redeem the story, which is so poor that the 
sooner it is forgotten the better. Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip can give us work far superior to this. 

A new writer, so far as we remember, 
greets us in the author of A Lady Horte- 
brtaker, whose book, it may be said at once, 
deserves a word of cordial welcome. It may 
seem a little far-fetched to make a heroine of 
a horsebreaker, but the beauty and attractive¬ 
ness of Hester Duke would condone a great 
deal. Two men are in love with her—Archi¬ 
bald Douglas and Geoffrey Travers, the latter 
a soldier of merit, who has gone through 
much service. Trsvers is the lover favoured 
by the lady, and Douglas “ plays it very low 
down ” indeed upon him in order to thwart 
his plans. Geoffrey goes out to India in 
despair, and when he returns endeavours to 
gain the affections of Hester; but she rejects 
him with scorn, believing him to be actuated 
by mercenary motives, and little knowing how 
he has been grossly deceived all through by 
Douglas. During Travers’s absence, the 
pretty horsebreaker’s mother has succeeded to 
the title of Lady Caimfall, and to a large 
income; but of this change in Hester’s for¬ 
tunes Travers is wholly ignorant. In the 
end everything turns out as it should, but not 
until there has been a good deal of sifting of 
character. Mrs. Conney’s story is pleasantly 
and agreeably written. 

In our judgment, William Orleigh is a 
profound mistake. It is a controversial novel 

S ure and simple, and even in the hands of a 
cott or a Thackeray such a work must 
become wearisome. As Miss Hope is neither, 
her task in dealing with social and theological 
problems becomes doubly difficult. No doubt 
it is easy to pick flaws in the character of 
Robert Elsmere, and sometimes this is skil¬ 
fully done; but beside him William Orleigh 
is a poor, if orthodox, creature. Miss Hope 
is unjust to classes through individuals, and 
one would be as loth to believe that all 
Socialists were like old Orleigh as that all 
believers in the dogmas of the English Church 
were as priggish as his son. There is a good 
deal about the disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church which might well have been relegated 
to a polemical pamphlet, though it would not 
have proved very effective even in that form. 
William Orleigh’s fairness and judgment in 
political matters will be apparent from his 
remark that a Radical is one “ whose political 
creed blights and destroys all proper feeling.” 
A number of people who figure in this story 
will be recognised through their thin dis¬ 
guises, and it seems superfluous to speak of 

the eloquent Canon L- and the great 

preacher Mr. S-. Why Aberdeen should 

appear as “ Aderben ” is also a mystery. 

Another political story confronts us in Dick 
Chiehetter, which relates the wooing of a 
county by the hero in the Conservative interest. 
What a pity it is that writers will not either 
leave these debateable questions alone, or 
treat them merely as portions of the narrative, 
without bias! Here we have Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss Roach denouncing the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church as a sacrilegious act; 
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eulogising Mr. Disraeli’s leadership of the 
Conservative Opposition, and his “ grasp of 
the forces at work in modem life ”; and 
gloating over the resignation of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s wicked Ministry in 1874. This is a 
foolish way of writing novels, when readers 
naturally include all shades of political 
opinion. Moreover, all books of such a char¬ 
acter, however ably written, can only enjoy 
an ephemeral reputation. But Dick Chichester 
is in the unfortunate position of being political 
without being dever. 

The rough, wild life led at San Francisco 
about half a century ago is strikingly depicted 
in Lai. The heroine is a little girl made 
fatherless by one of those tragedies which, in 
the early days of the settlement of Western 
America, were of frequent occurrence. The 
murder is taken up by one Berkeley Howell, 
who leaves no stone unturned to bring the 
assassin to judgment. The story is power¬ 
fully written, and has many points of interest 
in addition to the strange incident with which 
it opens. 

A charming volume is A Hairy Godfather, 
half fairy-tale and half in the vein of the 
ordinary novel. Mr. Goodohild has a delicate 
touch, and he occasionally gives utterance to 
phrases which are very effective. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS. 

The Poets and Peoples of Foreign Lands. By 
J. W. Orombie. (Elliot Stock.) In this plea¬ 
sant little volume Mr. Orombie has collected 
five essays on popular poetry. Two of them 
deal with Andalusia, one with its Arabia the 
other with its Spanish verse; the third tells of 
Proven oe and of Mistral. The two last intro¬ 
duce us to more northern poetry—to the Low 
German of Klaus Groth or Ditmarsh, and to 
the Dutch of Van den Wildenboroh. In all, 
excepting that on the Folk-Poetry of Spain— 
the authors of which are unknown, which seems 
to grow unconsciously rather than to be spon¬ 
taneously produoed—Mr. Orombie adds to the 
interest of the poetry biographical details of the 
author, and thus greatly increases the charm of 
his essays. As a translator of verse we cannot 
plaoe him in the very highest rank. There is 
too much sameness of manner in his versions; 
he is not literal enough ; he constantly puts a 
more abstract term for a concrete one, and thus 
misses the force and directness of the original. 
But we have little fault to find with his critical 
remarks. He does not exaggerate the merits 
of his originals. As he justly says, with the 
exception of the improvised funeral dirges, 
nearly all popular improvisations are “ remark¬ 
able for their wit rather than their pathos ”; 
but in well-turned compliment they are often 
happy. We think that he hardly does justice 
to Provencal, though we fully assent to the 
vast superiority of Mistral’s “Mir€io” over 
his “ Nerto.” But the Provencal revival has 
given birth to the Catalan, and this to the 
Gallegan; and we oannot see that true poetry 
is much less likely to arise in these dialects 
than in French or Spanish. It is indeed most 
difficult to account for “the subtle sort of 
beauty ’’ that lurks in dialect. What is it that 
makes Barnes delightful in his Dorset dialect, 
while he is below the average in his English 
poetry ? So we are deeply moved by many a 
eong and poem in the patois and dialects of 
France, while the same rendered into French by 
their authors leaves us cold and uninterested. 
Still, masters like Tennyson can please us almost 
equally in dialect and in the most refined and 


polished strains of the language. We suggest 
to the readers of this volume to amuse them¬ 
selves in trying to explain this little paradox. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. (David Nutt.) It 
was, perhaps, inevitable that the discovery of 
such a windfall as the late E. Fitzgerald's 
Omar Khayyam should lead to a quantity of 
false enthusiasm. A sort of mystio cult is set 
up in these oases, and the inner circle claims to 
have a key to all sorts of secret beauties and 
truths. Some shock, however, will have been 

S 'ven to the engouement of ardent Umarites by 
r. Huntly McCarthy’s prose version of about 
1800 stanzas attributed to their oracle. .These 
are as unlike anything to be found in Fitz¬ 
gerald as Hobbes’s Iliad is to Pope’s or to the 
original Homer. If Umar Khayyam was the 
rollicking ruffianly sot represented in the 
reater part of these tetrastichs, he need give 
is heretofore admirers no further concern. It 
may, however, be permitted to doubt whether 
he is any more responsible for Mr. McCarthy’s 
work than he was for Fitzgerald’s. The book, 
moreover, is somewhat disfigured by affecta¬ 
tion ; and the trick of printing, from beginning 
to end, in nothing but capital letters makes it 
as fatiguing to read as a type-written MS. 

The Dramatic Works of Jean Racine: a 
Metrical English Version. By B. B. Boswell. 
Vol. i. (Bell.) It is next to impossible, we 
imagine, to make Badne really interesting in 
an English dress. The extreme triteness of the 
thought oonceals itself somewhat, as Mr. 
Boswell says, under the grace of the original 
diction. But transposed into English blank 
verse—even when the thing is done, as here, 
with a good deal of skill and force—the dramas 
are wearisome. The “play of contending 
emotions” seems tame, and the “analytical 
and argumentative vein ” is certainly Euripi- 
dean, without the grace and pathos with whioh 
Euripides relieved it. Whether Corneille, 
Molifere, and Badne’s names can justly be called 
“ not unworthy of comparison with those of 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Euripides,” seems 
to us doubtful. We inoline to think that 
Moltere alone can take that rank. The 
biographical notioe prefixed to this volume has 
the merit of brevity, and is all to the point. 
Perhaps a little more attempt at sketching 
Badne’s character as well as the inddenta of 
his life would have been welcome. The blank 
verse is far too monotonous in its oadenoe: a 
fault which lies not so much with Mr. 
Boswell as with the nature of his task—the 
conversion of rhyming Alexandrines into a 
metre which is nothing if not varied. Here is 
a specimen, from the speech of Antigone in 
“ Lea FrtSres Bnnemis,” act iii., soene 3 (“ Je 
courais pour fldohir Hemon et Folynioe ”). 

“ I ran to call back Haemon and your son, 

But ere I started they were far ahead; 

They heard me not, and vainly did I call 
With cries of anguish on the name of each. 

They both flew swiftly to the battle-field ; 

Ana, as for me, mounting the ramparts’ height, 
I, with the people there, watch’d in alarm, 
That seemed to freeze our blood, the thickening 
fray.” 

One oan feel the couplets through the blank 
verse. Sometimes the verse itself halts, as in 
a later line in the same speech: 

“ Thus speaks he, and therewith deals the death 
blow.” 

But, as a rule, it has vigour without variety. 
When the dialogue is broken, the bright con¬ 
ciseness of the French is certainly not repro¬ 
duced— e.g. (act iv., soene 3). 

“ Jot. Mon fils, son rdgne plait. 

Pol. Maia 11 m’est odleux. 

Joe. II a pour lui le people. 

Pol. Et fat pour moi les dieux.” 


Joe. My son, the people love his rule. 

Pol To me 

Tis hateful. 

Poe. Urey support him. 

Pol. And the gods 

Sack me." 

This is altogether ugly. The best passage is, 
perhaps, the'soliloquy of Hermione in “ Andro- 
maque,” act v., scene 1; indeed, all through 
this play Mr. Boswell does better than else¬ 
where. Does he not a little misoonoeive the 
French, in rendering (act L, scene 2) 

" Hdoube prds d’Ulysse acheva sa miafcre.” 

“ Ulysses made the cup of misery 
O’erflow for Hecuba’’ F 

Ruy Bias. Translated from the French by 
W. D. S. Alexander. (Digby & Long.) Mr. 
Alexander dedicates his translation to the 
memory of Viotor Hugo, whom he holds “ the 
greatest French poet of modern days ”—a 
cautiously vague estimate, for “ modern ” may 
mean anything, from a decade to two or three 
oenturies. He is right, we think, in rating 
Ruy Bias highly (see Pref., p. ix ); but wholly 
wrong in seeing in Don Guritan nothing but 
“ the vain-glorious martinet and fop, who 
brings upon his own head the punishment of 
his egregious vanity and folly.” This is the 
kind of insight that is sometimes shown by 
people who see in Don Quixote only an old 
fool, and in Falstaff only a fat old sensualist. 
Viotor Hugo knew his business too well for this. 
The translation endeavours to follow the 
original metre— i.e., it is in rhymed Alex¬ 
andrines, except of oourse the song overheard 
in Act ii. (d quoi bon entendre P) —a gem sorely 
flawed in being “ set” in English, and followed 
by a laughable misprint in the stage direction. 
The Alexandrines are bettor; but, somehow, 
they have not the tragic ring, in English, 
which they give out in French, e.g. (p. 98); 


“ Revenge against the Queen! O cruel fate! and 
must 

I in her eyes become an object of disgust— 

A vagabond—a villain with a double face— 

A perjured hound, dishonouring both name and 
race! 

I shall go mad ! With thickening horrors thus 
surrounded, 

Reason seems tottering—is clouded and con¬ 
founded.” 


The best soenes in the translation are, we 
think, those where Don Caesar bears a consider¬ 
able part. But, owing in the main to its 
unfamiliar form, the translation could hardly 
be read by any Englishman with so much 
pleasure as Mrs. Newton Orosland’s version in 
Bohn’s series. There is a bad misprint in 1. 16 
of p. 148. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Sampson Low announce that they 
hope to publish Mr. Stanley’s aooount of his 
recent expedition in the oourse of May. The 
book will be in two volumes, entitled The 
Darkest Africa: and the Quest, Bescue, and 
Betreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. It will 
also be issued simultaneously in America, 
Franoe, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Scandi¬ 
navia. 

We hear that Mr. George Meredith intends 
to issue a new novel very shortly. 

Mb. Edmund Gossb’b selection from his 
early volumes of poems, collected under the 
title of On Viol and Flute, will be published at 
Easter by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. It will be adorned with two original 
designs—a frontispiece by Mr. L. Alma Tadema 
and a tail-piece by Mr. Hamo Thomycroft, the 
execution of which has been the cause of delay 
in the publication, originally announced for 
last Christmas. 
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Messrs. Lonokans will publish immediately 
The Seat of Authority in Religion, by Dr. James 
Martineau. Id this work the author attempts 
to make dear the ultimate ground of pure 
religion in the human mind, and the permanent 
element of the religion of Ohrist in history. It 
is addressed to the requirements, not of 
specialists, philosophers, and soholars, but of 
siduoated persons interested in the results of 
modem knowledge. 

The item of chief literary interest in the 
forthcoming number of the Universal Review is, 
we understand, an epitome of Count Tolstoy’s 
latest story — as yet unpublished — “ The 
Creubzer Sonata.” We are informed that this 
epitome has been made with Count Tolstoy’s 
sanction and from his original manuscript, and 
embodies the author's latest corrections. _ The 
paper will be illustrated with a reproduction in 
ookrars of Kepin’s oelebrated picture of Count 
Tolstoy ploughing, and by two photographs of 
the novelist token in 1876 and 1886. 

Those who have been attracted by Mr. Bud- 
yard Kipling’s recent contributions to periodi¬ 
cal literature, but who have not come across 
his writings published in India, will be glad 
to hear that perhaps the best of these—a col¬ 
lection of military stories entitled Soldiers 
Three— will shortly be issued here by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. 

Mb. A. Patchett Martin has edited a 
collection of Australian "Bush” stories, 
whioh will contain original contributions from 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed, “ Tasma,” Mr. Lanoe, 
and Messrs. Hume Nisbet, Marriott Watson, 
Edmund Bawson, and Dr. Mannington 
Cafijyn. The volume, whioh will be entitled 
Under the Gum Tree, is in the press, and will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Trischler & Co. 

A political and social novel by Lady 
Florence Dixie, entitled Gloriana; or, the Revo¬ 
lution of 1900, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Henry & Co. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have in the press 
Nelson’s Words and Deeds: a Selection from his 
Despatches and Correspondence, edited by Mr. 
W. Clark Bussell. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces, as the 
first volume of an “ Adventure ” series, The 
Adventures of a Younger Son, by B. J. Trelawny, 
illustrated with several portraits and an auto¬ 
graph letter. Mr. Edward Garnett has written 
an introduction. 

Messrs. Sonnxnsohbin will publish imme¬ 
diately, under the auspices of the National 
Badioal Union, a second series of Home Buie 
Speeches, by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

The Clarendon Press will issue shortly a new 
edition, in royal octavo, of the new series of 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters, edited by the Bari 
of Carnarvon, which won a succes d’estime at 
Christmas. The new edition will contain some 
additional correspondence in an appendix. 

We are to look for the early appearance of a 
new edition of the Hon. Boden Noel’s Living¬ 
stone in Africa, with illustrations by Mr. Hume 
Nesbit. The volume will include a new poem 
named " Stanley.” 

Prop. Piazzi Smyth, late astronomer royal 
for Sootland, has, since his retirement, been 
engaged at Bipon in revising his remarkable 
work, Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. 
The new edition—the fifth—whioh is to appear 
next week, has been largely re-written, and 
one-third of it is new, containing some im¬ 
portant facts bearing on this interesting con¬ 
troversy. The publishers are Messrs. 0. 
Burnet & Co. 

Glimpses into Nature's Secrets: or, Strolls on 
Beaoh and Down, by Mr. Edward A. Martin, 
will be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock in his “ Nature ” Series. 


The author of “ Women Must Weep ” has a 
new book of poems in the press called 'Twixt 
Kiss and Lip; or. Under the Sword. It is the 
record of a poet’s thoughts and feelings for a 
quarter of a century. 

The proprietor of Neal’s Library and Messrs. 
Brentono oonjointly announce the immediate 
issue of the first yearly edition of the Anglo- 
American Annual, a volume dealing exclusively 
with the English and American oolony in 
Paris and its neighbourhood. The contents 
embrace a directory of Anglo-Amerioan resi¬ 
dents, and professional and commercial houses; 
information for intending residents, students, 
and visitors; and the latest reports on all the 
Anglo-Amerioan institutions of Paris—charities, 
mission work, oommerce, and sport. 

Miss Katharine has written an article for 
the Providence Sunday Journal on the poetry of 
Miss Emily Hiokey. 

Mr. 0. G. Ltjzac and Mr. Th. Wohlleben, 
who have for some time past occupied positions 
in the oriental and foreign departments of 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., have established them¬ 
selves as foreign and oriental booksellers and 
publishers in 46 Great Bussell Street, opposite 
the British Museum. 

The Early English Text Society has sent out 
its 'first issue for this year, and the extra series 
are complete: Oaxton’s Eneydos (1490), edited 
by the late Mr. Cully and Dr. Furnivall; and 
Oaxton’s Blanchardyn and Eglantine (circa 
1489), edited by Dr. Leon Kellner. Both 
books have been oollated with their French 
prose originals, and Dr. Kellner has prefixed to 
his text a very important treatise on Oax¬ 
ton’s syntax and style, over a hundred pages 
long, with a series of illustrative quotations. 
In the original series the issue has been the 
first text for 1890; part iii. of ^Rlfrio’a Metrical 
Lives of Saints, edited from the Cotton MS. 
Julius E 7, by Prof. 8keat; and two reprints of 
the society’s earlier publications, to make up 
for a third text in 1889, Religious Pieces in Prose 
and Vers’, from B. Thornton's MS., edited by 
the Bev. G. Perry; and the Boole of Quints 
Essence (aloohol), edited by Dr. Furnivall. The 
Society’s other texts for 1890 and those for 
1891 to be issued this year are all in type. 

Mr. Andrew Lano will deliver a oourse of 
three lectures at the Boyal Institution after 
Easter on “ The Natural History of Society.” 

At the next meeting of the Ethical Society— 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday, 
March 9, at 7.30 p.m.—the Bev. P. H. Wick- 
steed, will deliver a lecture on '‘Social Soli¬ 
darity and Vicarious Sin.” 

The new volume of the Collected Writings 
of De Quinoey (Edinburgh: A. & 0. Black) 
has for frontispieoe a not very effective repro¬ 
duction of the portrait by Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, in the National Portrait Gallery; and 
on the title-page a out of Charles Lamb. The 
oontonts are described as ‘‘Biographies and 
Biographic Sketches,” so as to indude reviews 
of Dr. Parr’s Works and Lives of Charlemagne 
and Joan of Arc. The only paper whioh has 
not already appeared in De Quincey’s Collected 
Works is an early sketch of Prof. Wilson, 
whioh is now reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette of 1829. 

Following a laudable example, the pro¬ 
prietors of the Bristol Mercury have com¬ 
memorated their centenary by issuing a fac¬ 
simile reprint of their first number, whioh 
appeared on March 1, 1790; and also a fac¬ 
simile of a news-sheet with the same name 
published in 1716. Not the least notable thing 
about these facsimiles is that they have been 
prepared by Messrs. Caslon, who supplied the 
founts from whioh the newspaper was first 
printed in 1790, and who further, on the founda¬ 


tion of their firm in 1716, oopied the Dutch 
types from whioh the newspaper of that year 
was printed. 

We have zeoeifed, in the form of a 
pamphlet, a review of Mr. H. T. Mackenzie 
Bell’s memoir of Charles Whitehead, reprinted 
from the Australasian of May 18, 1889. The 
author of the review knew Whitehead during 
the dosing years of his life at Mdbourne; and 
he here quotes two letters which painfully illus¬ 
trate the straits to which this “forgotten 
genius ” was reduced. One of them, it may be 
added, shows B. H. Home in a not very 
pleasant light. 

The last Bulletin of the Boston (U.S.) 
Public Library contains an appendix by the 
librarian, Mr. Mellen Chamberlain, which de¬ 
scribes (with facsimiles) a curious documentary 
fragment containing the name of Shakspere. 
It was found in a paper fold in the binding of 
a oopy of North’s Plutarch (1603), purchased in 
1880 from Mr. Samud Gas king, who described 
himself as a proof-reader from London. The 
inscription runs, “Wllm. Shakspeare hundred 
and twenty poundes ”; and there are also 
written, in similar handwriting, the Latin 
words, “ quod nature dedit tollere nemo 
potest” and “cur honor quaeris.” Mr. 
Chamberlain does not attempt to argue that it 
is an autograph of Shakspere; but he does 
maintain that the paper, ink, and handwriting 
are all of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and contemporary with the first 
binding of the volume. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In view of the sale of “ an extremely com¬ 
prehensive and valuable oolleotion of MSS.,” 
the Council of the Senate at Cambridge propose 
that £5000 from the funds in the hands of the 
Syndics of the Press be placed at the disposal 
of the Library Syndicate during the years 
1890 and 1891 for the purchase of valuable 
MSS. 

Archdeacon Watkins, of Durham, began 
last Sunday his oourse of Bampton lectures at 
Oxford. His subject is “ The Attacks made by 
Modern Critics on the Fourth Gospel.” 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have during 
the past week voted grants of books to the 
library of Toronto University, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans, the keeper of the 
Ashmolean, announces two public lectures on 
“ Some old Venetian (Illyrioo-Itolio) Influenoes 
on Belgic Gaul and Fre-Boman Britain.” 

The Hon. G. 0. Brodriok, warden of Merton 
College, will deliver a oourse of three lectures 
at the Boyal Institution during April on “ The 
Place of Oxford University in English History.” 

Mr. James Williams— who is known in 
literature by one or two volumes of graceful 
verse, and also by his articles on legal subjects 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica —has been elected 
to an offioial fellowship at Iinooln, thus return¬ 
ing to his old oollege after an absenae of some 
sixteen years. Mr. Williams, we may add, 
rowed in the Oxford eight of 1874. 

As a result of the conversion of Consols, the 
question of re-investment in securities bearing 
a higher rate of interest has been discussed at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. The first practi¬ 
cal step seems to have been taken at the latter 
university, where the Syndios of the Press have 
been empowered to sell so much of the Consols 
standing to their account as will purchase 
£4000 four per cent, debenture stock of the 
London and North Western Bailway. 

It has been decided that the ‘ Ion ” of 
Euripides shall be the next Greek play to be 
acted at Cambridge; and as the pecuniary 
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remits of the recent performance of “Straf¬ 
ford” were not altogether satisfactory, the 
Oxford Magazine suggests that a play of Aris¬ 
tophanes, such as “The Wasps,” should be 
tried at Oxford, 

The Clarendon Press will shortly publish a 
seoond edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
Bev. W. D. Maoray’s Annals of the Bodleian 
Library. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society held this week, Prof. Postgate 
was to read a paper on “ The Declension of u 
Steins in Latin, with Special Reference to the 
Theories set forth by Stole. Henry, and King 
and Gookson,” 

The Curators of the Taylor Institution, 
Oxford, intend shortly to nominate a teaoherof 
the Spanish language on that foundation. 
The emoluments will amount to at least £200 
a year. The teacher appointed will be required 
to enter on the discharge of his duties at the 
beginning of Michaelmas term. Candidates 
are requested to send their names, with testi¬ 
monials, on or before May 1. 

The first edition of Echoes from the “ Oxford 
Magazine" has been exhausted within six 
weeks of publication; but a reprint will be 
ready in a few days. 

In accordance with a power given by the 
Soottiah Universities Act of last session, 
Dundee College has been affiliated to 8t 
Andrews—the youngest to the oldest acade¬ 
mical body in Scotland. Each retains its own 
endowments; but the professors at Dundee are 
admitted to the senate of St. Andrews. 

The second Prince of Travauoore—who 
oomes of a family distinguished for their in¬ 
intellectual attainments—has passed the B.A. 
examination at Madras. This is said to be the 
first example of an Indian prince graduating at 
an Indian University. 

Signor Bohghi’s sketch of “Ignazio v. 
Dellinger” in the Nuova Antologia for 
February 16 will be read with interest. Note¬ 
worthy is his reference to the old scholar’s 
magnifioent library, the produce of the savings 
of a self-denying life, and of many years’ 
hunts in bookstalls, which its owner himself 
regarded as the choicest in all Europe in the 
fields of history and theology. Another 
valuable paper of reminiscences of Dollinger is 
contributed by Dr. Plummer, of Durham 
University, to the March number of the 
Expositor. 

Corrtdion. —In the obituary notioe of Prof. 
Lorimer in the Academy of March 1, p. 151, 
1. 6, for “ January ” read “ February ” ; p. 161, 
L 16 from bottom, for “Transactions” read 
“ translations ”; p. 152, L 16, for “ physio¬ 
logical ” read “ psychological.” 


TRANSLATION. 

PLATO TO ASTER (il.). 

’Aerhp *ph> plr tAcgiess M faoitny 'E<fot 
Niv Si Sorin' Xdfarut"E<rw*pos ly QSipiyois. 

Ones, Aster, onoe in life thy radiance shone, 
Our morning star; 

Star of the eve thou shinest now, being gone 
Where the blest are. 

S. H. H. 


OBITUARY. 

FRANZ DELITZSCH. 

One of the strongest links between England 
and Germany has been broken: Hie man whom 
England, even more than Germany, honoured 
as a foremost Protestant theologian has passed 
away. The varied stores of learning and 
Culture which Frank Delitzsch possessed may 


some day be equalled in that all but ideal 
critic whom all parties alike hope for but who 
has not yet emerged from his Lehrjahre. But 
shall we again see that peculiar combination of 
seemingly disparate elements which fascinated 
one in the simply devout, but ever, within 
certain limits, restlessly critioal author or editor 
of Philemon and Iris, the Hebrew New Testa¬ 
ment, and so many great commentaries on the 
Scriptures F Many English and American 
readers will certakdy feel as if they had lost a 
personal friend, and one who could not only 
direct their studies but elevate their spiritual 
life. 

Delitzsch, at any rate, has not been out off 
prematurely, like Bitsohl in Germany, and too 
large a band of still progressive scholars in 
England. He died at Leipzig on March 3, 
1890. He was bom in the same town on 
February 23,1813. It has often been said that 
he was of Jewish extraction. Some of his own 
students have professed to have heard this from 
himself. Tet the report is not to be oredited. 
Delitzsch was pleased at being thought to have 
derived from the Jewish literature, of which 
he was almost a lifelong student, some of the 
finest of the old Jewish characteristics. But 
this was all. It was from two missionaries of 
the London Jewish Missionary Society that he 
received an impulse towards a thorough study 
of Hebrew and of Judaism. The nature of this 
impulse gave a tone to his whole life. In his 
last years he felt that his chief work was first 
to complete, and then to revise, with the help 
of both English and German scholars (notably 
Dr. Driver of Oxford), his Hebrew version of the 
New Testament; and he devoted a part of his 
leisure to directing a modest seminary for the 
preparation of missionaries to the Jews. The 
spirit in which he guided this enterprise needs, 
perhaps, only to be better known to commend 
itself to English friends of Jewish missions, 
which have, as some think, not sufficiently par¬ 
ticipated in the general elevation of tone 
characteristic of present-day missions to non- 
Ohristian raoes. But his great Hebrew teacher 
was not a missionary, but an eminent Jewish 
soholar, Julius Fiirst, the lexicographer whose 
collaborateur he was in the preparation of his 
Hebrew Concordance, and from whom he de¬ 
rived some questionable opinions from which 
in later years he shook himself free (see his 
Jeturun sive Isagoge in grammaticam et lexico- 
graphiam linguae hebraicae, Grimmae, 1838). 

In 1850 Delitzsch received aoall to the univer¬ 
sity of Erlangen, where he lectured with much 
suooesa for sixteen years, one of his contem¬ 
poraries being the well-known Hofmann, author 
of the Schriftbeweis. It was at Erlangen that 
the first edition of his Genesis appeared, whioh 
oame to a fourth edition in 1872, and a fifth, 
in whioh the title was changed to Neuer Oom- 
mentar iiber die Genesis, in 1887. This book, 
which had long been regarded by its author 
as the least satisfactory of his works, may now 
be considered in some respects his “ last will and 
testament" to Churchmen and to scholars. For 
Ohurohman, be it said in passing, he was in a 
very full sense. In 1859-60 his great work on 
the Psalms first appeared. This, too, has been 
immensely revised and corrected (the words 
are not too strong) in the later editions, 
of which the fourth and last oame out 
in 1883. Job appeared in 1864, and reaahed 
a second edition in 1876 ; Proverbs in 
1873; Song of Bongs and Koheleth in 1875; 
Isaiah in 1886, of whioh the fourth edition, 
durehaus neugearbeitet, reaohed Dr. Driver’s 
hands and mine from “der alte Delitzsch” 
with a dedication whioh we may well regard 
as the greatest honour we have received. I 
spare the reader a list of all this good and 
great man’s publications, and a oritioism of his 
peculiar critioal and theologioal position. The 
Academy has from time to time given due 


notioe of his works from its commencement in 
1869. 

It must have been in 1870 that I first made 
his aoquaiutauoe, having no other introduction 
than my first work on Isaiah. Since then our 
intercourse has never been long interrupted, 
and frequent divergences of opinion have made 
no . difference in our mutual regard and 
religious sympathy. England, too, was very 
dear to him; and he hoped that, in the 
neoessary breach with the past whioh critical 
and scientific progress demands, the inheritance 
of Christian truth and sentiments would sustain 
no essential diminution. His life was full of 
work and of honour; it was not, however, 
without keen sorrows. One of his sons died 
in consequence of the fatigues of the great 
war. .Another son, Prof. Friedrioh Delitzsoh, 
still lives, and is a distinguished teaoher of 
Assyriology. It is in no small degree owing 
to him that Franz Delitzsch’s commentaries 
are so full of aoourate Assyriologioal illustra¬ 
tions of Biblioal passages. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Leipzig: MatchS, 1 90. 

This morning at six o’clock. Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch passed peacefully away. He was 
bom at Leipzig in 1813. His education at 
Leipzig culminated in the degree of doctor of 
phikwophy, and he became a Privatdooent 
here. After serving as an ordinary professor 
of theology at Boetook from 1846 to 1860, and 
at Erlangen from 1850 to 1867, he returned to 
Leipzig, where he has sinoe been one of the 
mainstays of the theologioal faculty. During 
the holidays last summer, a painful illness 
threw him upon the oouoh which he was only 
to leave for the bier. 

No other German theologian since Tholuok 
has enjoyed to suoh a degree as Delitzsch the 
respeot of Christians in Great Britain and 
America, and no other has exerted so great an 
influence upon theology in those lands. In 
Erlangen he gathered a circle of English- 
speaking students about him, and in the last 
few years at Leipzig such a society formed a 
regular part of his work. Many a pastor and: 
professor in distant lands will mourn his death. 
He delighted to bring together around his hos¬ 
pitable board the foreign students, and to 
emphasise the union of the world in these 
studies. 

Delitzsoh worked almost unceasingly. The 
writer has known him well for more than 
sixteen years, and can testify from personal 
observation to his extreme economy of time 
from early morning until bedtime. Even 
during this last illness, only unconsciousness 
oould pall his desire to work. On February 
23, his seventy-seventh birthday, he was very 
weak; but when the writer oalled in the after¬ 
noon, he had rallied a little, and was busy at 
work propped up in bed. His last book, 
Messianic Prophecies, has just appeared. 

His funeral is to take place on Friday at two 
o’clock, in the University Church, St. Paul’s. 

0. B. G. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for March contains, besides 
Dr. Plummer’s sketch of Dollinger, referred to 
elsewhere, the conclusion of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
lecture-essay on the “ Internal Evidence for 
the Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel.” Dr. Milligan gives the first part of a 
series of papers on St. Paul’s argument for the 
Resurrection of the Dead. Dr. Bruce concludes 
his study of the “ more excellent ministry ” of 
the Christian's High Priest (Hebrew viii. 6). 
Prof. Cheyne gives a survey of Psalms cxiii. - 
oxviii., taking them as Maooabean, and urging 
the importance of the Maooabean period. 
Prof. Beet continues his sketch of St. Paul’s 
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doctrine on 11 the fate of those who die un¬ 
saved.” Notes on 1 Corinthians, xv. 29, and 
Psalms xlv. 7, by Mr. Millard and the late 
Prof. Elmslie, close the number. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Boovt, Engine. Le Oomte Pietro Verri (1718-1797): 
see idiee et son temps. Paris: Haohette. 7 fir. 
so o. 

CaxBBOiaz, Victor. Unegsgenre. Peris: Haohette. 
sir. 60o. 

Dayot, Amend. Un elide d’art. Paris: Plon. 10 fr. 

Fabua A. Chapel sin et nos deux premiires academies. 
Paris: Dldier. 7 fr. 10 o. 

GBAKD-OABxanxr, J. J. J. Rousseau jugi par les 
Fran lad'aujourd’hui. Peris: Didler, in. 

Uuiza, E. H. Le Mllitartsme en Europe. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 8 fr. 

Katssbuho, M. Blblioteoa espafiola-poitngaeza- 
Judalos. Btrmssburg: Trflbner. 8 M. 

Lkovabdo DA Vihch, Trattato della plttura, oondotto 
sol Cod. Vatican o Urbinate 1170, oon prefaalone dl 
Marco Taberrlnl, preoeduto dalla vita dl Leonardo 
rarltta da G. Vasari, oon nnove note et oomxnentarlo 
dl Q. Mllanesl. Borne: Loeeoher. 11 fr. 

OppssHam. P. Die Insel der Hironen (Oapri) von 
ihrer Entstehosg bis ear Gegenwart. Berlin: 
Luanu. 1M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ewald, P. Das Hauptproblem der Evangellenfrage 
n. der Weg za seiner Losung. Leipzig: Hlnrlohs. 
6 M. 80 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 

Bmhb, J. KnrfOrst Johann von Sachsen u. seine 
Beziehnngen zu Luther. 1. XL 1610—1518. Leip¬ 
zig: GiKfe. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Oodkx qul Liber ornds nunoupatur e tabularlo 
Alezandrino deeerlptns et edltus a Fr. Gasparolo. 
Borne: Loeecher. 16 fr. 

DixulafoT, MaroeL L’aoropole de Bose, d’wris les 
foullles ezGmtiee en 1884 —«. in partle. Hlstolre 
etgiographle. Paris: Haohette. 16fr. 

GAUicrr. P. L’Emplre de Maximilian. Paris: Ollen¬ 
dorff. Sfr. 60o. 

Hobldbb, O. Die rum Isohen ThongelSsse der Alter 
tumseammluDg in Bottweil. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 8 M. 

Lbbbxb. H. Ueb. die athenlaohen Sohatzverzeioh- 
nisse d «. Jabrh. Stzassburg: TrUbner. 8 M. 
Mobq zm btxbv, F. Die Further MetallaohlSgerel. 
Bine mtttelalterL Haustndustrle u. ibre Arbelter. 
Tubingen: Laupp. 4M. 

Nouns, W. N. De leer van den H. Thomas van 
Aquino over het reoht. Utrecht: Beijera. 1 M. 
60 Pf. 

Nolhao, Pierre de. La Beine Marie-Antoinette. 
Paris: Bouseod. 60fir. 

Uu/Lunzur Geeohlohte der Stadt Worms. H. XL: 
Urkundenbuoh. II. Bd. 1101—1400. Berlin: 
Weldmann. 80 M. 

Rotbav, G. L*Europe et l’avinement du second 
empire. Paris: Oelmann Livy. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Bybbl. H. v. Die BegrUndung d Deutsohen Belohes 
d arch Wilhelm I. Vomehmltah naoh den prenss. 
Staatsacten. A Bd. A Aufl. MUnohen: Olden- 
bourg. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Tabdif, Ad. Hlstolre dee sources du droit fran;als 
oiiginesromalnee. Paris: Picard. 10fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Baub, O. W. v. Matbematisohe n. Geodttlsohe Ab- 
handlnngen. Stuttgart: Wittwer. S M. 

Fbitboh. A. Fauna der Gaskohle u. der Kalksteine 
der Permformatlon BShmens. IL Bd. 4. Hft. 
Selaohll (Orthaoantbua). Png: Blvnio. 81 M. 
Hiaiza, O. Handbnoh der Mlneralogie. l. Lfg. 
Leipzig: VelA 6M. 

Kabstks, H. Geeammelte Beitriige znr Anatomic u. 
Physiologic der Pflanzen. 1. Bd. Berlin: Fried- 
lander. u M. 

Katzsb, F. Geologie v. BOhmen. Q. Abth. Png: 
Taussig. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Zibolbb, Th. Slttllohes Seln u. alttliohes Warden. 
Btraasborg: TrUbner. 1 M. 60 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Ahxgbimk, F. Untersnohnngen Ub. die Gothaer 
Gandsohrltt d. 11 Herzog Ernst.” Kiel: Li pel us. 
1 M. 

Pabis, Gaston. Lea ohants popnlalres du Plimont. 
Pails: Bouillon. Sfr.60o. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN UNKNOWN MS. OF DANTE IN THE BODLEIAN. 

Oxford: March, 1 , 1880. 

An interesting discovery has just been made 
by Mr. Madan of a MS. of the Divina Oam- 
media in the Bodleian Library, which does 
not appear in any of the Catalogues or IndioeA 
It may interest some readers of the Academy 
to have a brief account of it. 


It is unfortunately in a most fragmentary 
condition, as will appear from the following 
summary of its contents. It begins at Inf. 
xviii. 115 (“ E mentre dh’io ”) and goes on con¬ 
tinuously (allowing for sheets misplaced in 
binding) as far as Inf. xxvii. 120. The next 
fragment is Purg. Canto i. (misplaced how¬ 
ever) ; then Purg. iii. 10 to vii. 3; next Purg. 
xiii. 19, to xxvi. 69; and finally Purg. xxvii. 
79 to Par. xxvii. 105. Thus fully one-third of 
thepoemis missing. 

The MS. is in folio, two columns on a page 
(with one or two exceptions), and generally 
about thirteen teraine in a column. It is on 
paper, the quality of whioh, as well as the 
handwriting of the MS. itself, certainly indicate 
a fourteenth-century date, and I should say 
circa 1380.* 

The writing is very dear and regular, with 
soarody any erasures (exoept several by a tu>p- 
Barf)!, ohiefly in the Parodied), and the letters 
are quite upright. The number of leaves 
occupied by these fragments is sixty. 

The text does not appear to stand in any 
marked relationship to any special type, so far 
as could be judged from such test-passages as I 
have examined in the surviving fragments, 
whioh unhappily do not indude some of the 
most striking and important Cantos. The 
following peculiarities may be worth recording 
in respect of some passages of whioh I have the 
oollation in from 150 to 200 MSS. Where no 
note is added the reading is, so far as my 
knowledge goes, unique. 

Inf. xxi. 118.- ar cinque ore prima che, Ac. 

This, which I have seen only onoe 
before, is dearly wrong, since the 
hour of our Lora's death was five 
hours later not earlier, as another 
reading (also met with onoe only) 
sets forth with at least correctness 
of fact “ Ier cinque ore pit* tardi 
che,” &o. 

Inf. xxlii. 83.—Coll' animo nel viso. This seems 
to be a unique (and quite un¬ 
meaning) variation of this much- 
tortured line, of which I have 
noted no less than fourteen other 
forms: 

Purg. i. 108.—if pid leve salita. 

Purg. xvi. 145.—Oosl spar) (in two others). 

Purg. xlx. 34.—Io mossi gli occhi al buon Maestro 
e mentre. Also unique, where 
over twenty forms of the line 
occur. 

Purg. xxi. 19.—E mentre andava (in two others). 

Purg. xxi. 25.—Ma per colcci. 

Par. xvi. 47.— Tra porter arme. 

Par. xviii. 75.—Or tonda or larga schiera (one 
other only). 

Par. xxii. 95.—PI Ci /«’ 11 mar fuggir (three others 
only). 

Par. xxvi. 134.—La. (sis) s'appdlava. 

In the following passages the readings found 
are also unique, but I have not the reoord of 
more than twenty-five to thirty MSS. 

Purg. iii. 50.—La pih alta ruina (24 MSS. 

examined gave ten forms of 
this line). 

Purg. iv. 93.— Oiu ei pa per nave. 

Purg. xxvi. 27.— QVappariva anoora (instead of 
eh'apparve or ek'apparte). 

Purg. xxvii. 108.—E me lo veraee appaga! (a 
peculiarly audacious change). 

Par. ill. 64. —Ool sol fnflammati! (ditto). 

Par. xiii. 18.—Andasse prima e l’altro pci (usually 
al prima [cr primo] e l’altro al 
poi). 

Par. xiv. 21.—Levan la luce (one other only). 

When one or two other MSS. (as above) exhibit 
the same peculiar reading ae these fragment*, 
they are generally different ones, and so no 


* Since writing the above I have sent a drawing 
of the watermark of the paper to Mr. Maunde 
Thompson, and he reports it as belonging to the 
year 1377, 


definite relationship can, without further 
study, be established; nor does this text 
appear to exhibit any spedal features, either of 
value or peculiarity, so far as this hurried ex¬ 
amination goes. 

The volume contains also four vellum leaves 
of smaller size, on whioh are written, in a 
fifteenth-century hand, and with very beauti¬ 
fully illuminated initial letters, some sonnets 
and a canzone of Petrarch; also the last page 
(fifteenth-oentury paper and writing) of the 
“ Celestial Revelations ” of Sta. Brigida, con¬ 
taining only a few lines and the oolophon. 

E. Moose. 


THE DATE OF THE BUTHWKLL GROSS. 

Cambridge: March 4,1880. 

As it seems not improbable that the letter of 
Prof. Cook in the Academy of last week may 
lead to some discussion about the date of the 
Buthwell Cross, I venture to mention briefly 
now what I had intended to state at greater 
length some time henoe. 

I spent a considerable time last autumn in 
examining parts of the upper stone, whioh is 
about five feet six inches long, let into the top 
of the great shaft twelve feet long with a 
tongue of stone. I have always been a little 
sceptical about the Kadmon mce fauaetho on the 
topmost key, but the mce fauaetho is oertainly 
there. The Kadmon I could not make out. 
For reasons whioh I oould scarcely explain 
without going into technicalities, I oould not 
be dear about the d or the m. Rejecting the 
Kadmon, I endeavoured to decipher the runes 
otherwise, with this very curious result, which 
those who know runes will follow with ease. 
The a I took to be a part of e, the left membra: 
of the d completing the letter; d followed; 
and then mo as a blind rune, like the mce on the 
other border. Thus I got, without at all 
intending to do so, A Kbdhon. I am told 
that “ Kedmon ” with a long s is a better 
form than “ Kadmon ” or “ Kaedmon.” On 
the nook of the Gross I found runes which I 
read -easus, the Bewcastle Oeetue, Jeans. 

The runes whioh Prof. George Stephens and 
others print as . . . deegitgeaf, and give np as 
hopeless, have a small blank spaoe after them. 
My rubbings and squeezes detect in this blank 
spaoe the remains of the rune for t. Taking g 
for e, as elsewhere on the Cross, this gives us 
giecaeft, and I am told that this will do 
for “creation.” On another border, here¬ 
tofore treated as without runes, I read 
. . . etgalga. Now, in the opening part 
of the “Dream of the Holy Rood” these 
two words are brought into olose connexion, in 
two oonseoutive lines: “ That was no outcast’s 

g dlows [fracodes geedga], angel creation 
etceaft] grazed upon it” I suggest that this 
was the original cross, and the original inscrip¬ 
tion was an assertion that the Christian cross 
was no malefactor’s gallows. There is just 
room on the edges of this upper part of the 
Cross for runes aa many as there are in this 
stanza of the “Dream,” outting out suoh 
letters as the s in geedga and other tetters whioh 
indicate a later date and a different province in 
the Veroelli MS. Whatever the Kedmon mas 
fauaetho may have meant, I should apply it to 
this part of the Otosa I suggest, further, that 
at some later period the people determined to 
set their Cross on high; and so they took it from 
its stone socket, and cut a great shaft twelve feet 
high, into the top of which they fitted it, and 
on this lower shaft they out the runes whioh 
give the elaboration of the idea that the oross 
of Christ was not a malefactor’s gallows. The 
style of the sculpture on the two shafts is well 
known to differ considerably. The bearing of 
this on the date of some of the forms of words 
on the lower shaft is obvious. 

There are runes on another faoe of this upper 
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cross, as a writer in the Academy stated two 
or three years ago, apparently Latin words in 
ranic letters. I may add that the Latin word 
on a border across this upper shaft—which has 
not, so far as 1 know, men deciphered—seems 
to me to read indnium, as though for in 
dominium, with reference to the figure in the 
panel above, which has orbs, or something else, 
“under his feet.” A previous visitor had 
actually scratched some of the incisions with 
his penknife. 

I cannot write this without expressing the 
deep regret with whioh I heard of the death of 
Ur. MoFarlan, the minister of Buthwell, a few 
days after my visit. It was by his energy and 
true love for the priceless rello he had In his 
charge that the Buthwell Cross, whioh was 
perishing, is now safely housed in an aisle of 
the ohurch built to receive it. A memorial of 
some kind in his honour is to be agreed upon 
next week at Dumfries. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Mr. A. Johnstone Douglas, Oomlongon 
Castle, Buthwell, N.B. 

G. F. Brownb. 


MBS. MARY FITTON AND SHAKSPBRE’S SONNETS 
London: Hatch8,1890. 

Mary Fitton was, it seems, according to Mrs- 
8topes r a letter in last week's Academy, a confid¬ 
ing damsel who loved William Herbert not 
wisely but too well. He, however, in a manner 
worthy of that sex who “ were deceivers ever,” 
betrayed her confidence under a promise of 
marriage, and then basely deserted her. Even 
so far, it is not easy to bend the known facts 
into oonformity with Mrs. Stopes’s theory; but 
when we are asked to believe that, after the 

§ ublio scandal occasioned by the birth of Mrs. 

itton’s bastard son, and the queen’s threat 
to send her to the Tower, she was in the very 
next year re-instated openly in the royal 
favour, Mrs. Stopes makes a demand with which, 
I should imagine, few readers will be able to 
oomply. Whatever the real gravity of Mary 
Fitton’s fault, she had committed the very 
serious social offenoe, especially in the case of a 
woman,of being “found out.” This offence 
was not likely to be at onoe condoned at the 
oourt of Elizabeth, whatever might be done 
elsewhere. Who was the “Mistress Mary” 
who danoed before the queen with such signal 
suooess in December, 1602, it may not be 
possible now to determine oertainly. There 
was another “ Mistress Mary ” at oourt about 
this time; and there may have been several. 
That this one was not Miry Fitton is shown 
pretty clearly by the Becord Offioe document 
(ctrc. October, 1602) which gives Mrs. Martin's 
testimony, and speaks of Mrs. Fitton’s favour 
at oourt as a thing of the past. 

Mrs. Stopes’s desire to extenuate Mary 
Fitton’s fault has undoubtedly induoed her to 
travel beyond the reoord. Sir Edward Fitton’s 
letter of May, 1601, does not oontain the least 
hint of a promise of marriage; but, if there had 
been any suchpromise, we may feel reasonably 
sure that Sir Edward would not have failed to 
mention it, alluding, as he evidently does, to a 
projeot of marriage which had been previously 
entertained. 

His daughter he “ fears ” has been “ be¬ 
guiled,” but beguiled either bv Herbert’s noble 
rank, or the superior virtue of his “ honesty.” 
It is this ironical allusion to Herbert’s 
“ honesty,” together with what preoedes, which 
discloses the reason Herbert alleged for refusing 
to marry Mrs. Fitton. She was not an 
w honest ” woman. And this allegation is 
entirely in aooordanoe with the emphatic way 
in whioh he had, according to Cecil, some three 
months before, and previous to the birth of the 
child, “ utterly renounced all marriage.” 
Mrs. Stopes may possibly reply that the allega¬ 
tion of “ dishonesty ” was only another proof 


of Herbert's baseness, and that many other 
“ gay deceivers ” have made, in like oiroum- 
stanoes, similar allegations. But, whatever 
Mrs. Stopes may protest to the oontrary, un¬ 
biassed inquirers will scarcely judge of this 
matter without taking into aooount Mrs. 
Fitton’s subsequent aberrations. 

In identifying Mary Fitton with the dark 
lady of the Sonnets, the indications of her 
unohastity are no doubt important; but to 
judge of the probability of the identification it 
is neoessary to look at the chain of evidence as 
a whole, with its numerous coincidences. There 
is, first, the suitableness of the identification 
chronologically. Then, the lady of the Sonnets 
was of such social standing as to justify the 
expression, “proud of this pride” (151), and 
she not only oould play dexterously on the 
virginal, but her soft and tender hands gave 
evidence of immunity from manual toil (128). 
This, however, may very well have been true 
of many other women. Till lately it was said 
that there was no evidence that Mary Fitton 
had that dark oomplexion and those black eyes 
and hair which come out with such prominence 
in the Sonnets. But this objection is now 
altogether set aside by the Gawsworth monu¬ 
ment. Mrs. Stopes’s supposition that the 
Gawsworth representation may be “ allegori¬ 
cal ” is one on whioh it is not neoessary for me 
to oomment. The dark lady again wooed 
Shakspere’s friend (41, 143, 144), and was 
guilty, as the oause of Shakspere’s fault (151). 
So lbs. Fitton, according to Tobie Matthews’s 
letter of March 26, 1601, was the “ cause ” of 
Herbert’s getting into trouble—a statement, by 
the way, not very consistent with Mrs. Stopes’s 
contention about the promise of marriage and 
seduotion, bnt entirely in aooordanoe with 
Mrs. Martin’s testimony as to Mrs. Fitton’s 
taking off her head-tire, tucking up her clothes, 
putting on a great white cloak, and marching 
off to meet Herbert, “ as though she had been 
a man.” This testimony is that of a woman, 
and oannot well be ascribed by Mrs. Stopes to 
the invention of base, perfidious man. 

It would be, of course, desirable to obtain (if 
this oould be procured) some explicit testimony 
as to relations between Mrs. Fitton and 
Shakspere. I should doubt, however, whether 
such testimony will ever be obtained, though it 
is, of course, impossible to say what Eliza¬ 
bethan documents may still lurk in out-of-the- 
way ooraers unnoticed and unknown. But, 
failing this, the evidence of Kemp’s Dedication 
is very important; and it is scarcely possible in 
any way to resist the inference of the Bev. 
W. A. Harrison (Academy, July 6, 1884) that 
Mary Fitton must have been acquainted with 
Shakspere. True, by the mistake of some one, 
Anne was substituted for Mary. But, in 
addition to the evidence we had previously, 
that there was no Anne Fitton, maid of honour 
to ihe queen, as the Dedication states, we now 
know, from the evidence of the Stepney 
register, that Anne Fitton had been married to 
John Newdigate at the early age of twelve; 
and, in oonsequence, she could not possibly have 
been maid of honour in 1600. 

But, together with the inference to be drawn 
from Kemp’s Dedication, there is another very 
interesting piece of evidenoe to whioh sufficient 
attention has not been riven. I allude to the 
quarto of Love’s Labour Lost, published in 1598, 
“ corrected and augmented,” " as it was pre¬ 
sented before her Higia .es [»'.«. the queen] this 
last Christmas.” The play has a curious 
affinity with the Sonnets, and this in the part 
of the play (act iv., scene 3) whioh was pretty 
evidently modified greatly in order to the 
representation at oourt. This is more particu¬ 
larly the case with regard to Bosaline and her 
dark oomplexion and black hair and eyes. 
Bosaline, there is reason to believe, had been 
originally described as “whitely” (act iii., 


scene 2) like the Bosaline of “Borneo and 
Juliet,” who was “ white" and “ pale,” though 
with “black eyes” (aotii., soene 4). If the 
play was altered so that the Princess might 
correspond better with the queen, and the 
Princess’s attendant (Bosaline) with the 
brunette Mary Fitton, we need have no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding the resemblance between 
the Sonnets and the play. It was Hermann 
Isaac who suggested (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
1884) that Shakspere celebrated his brunette 
lady-love both in the Sonnets and the play, 
“ and had her praise expressed by Biron, his 
own dramatic representative.” Very likely at 
the court representation Shakspere appeared in 
the character of Biron. 

Then there is the mention, in the Hatfield 
letters, of Mary Fitton’s marriage-portion and 
of the difficulty as to paying it over to her, on 
the alleged ground that there was no sufficient 
discharge, as though there were someone in the 
background who might afterwards come for¬ 
ward and claim the money. This pretext 
would be accounted for by a previous marriage, 
whioh had been set aside or treated as null and 
void. In the Sonnets there is apparently no 
husband to interfere between the lady and her 
numerous admirers. Vet the lady is reminded 
that “in act” (that is, in aooordanoe with 
Elizabethan usage, “infact”) she had broken 
her marriage vow (152). This statement would 
agree with a marriage having been legally set 
aside, though the plighted troth remained. As 
to the early age at whioh the marriage must 
have taken place, it should be remembered 
that, as already mentioned, Anne Fitton was 
married at twelve. 

There is, besides, the mention of the “ name ” 
in Sonnet 161. Some critics of my reoent work 
on the Sonnets have thought my suggestion 
that the name was “ Fitton ” extravagant. It 
is clear, however, that in Elizabethan times 
“fit” and “fitness” were used in a special 
sense entirely suitable to this place, as may be 
seen also from the saying which Cloten quotes 
in “ Cymbeline ” (iv. 1). 

As to the conclusion towards whioh the 
evidenoe collectively points, there is, I think, 
little room for doubt. The main difficulty 
arises from prejudices and prepossessions with 
regard to Shakspere’s moral character and 
other matters. 

Thomas Tyler. 


WINTER DARKNESS IN ICELAND. 

Keswiok: March l, two. 

A courteous correspondent, Mr. A. O. 
Waters, calls my attention to an astronomical 
slip in my novel about Iceland. He says that 
I must be wrong in supposing that there oould 
be fifty days of actual darkness on Grimsey 
Island. 

“Grimsey being,” he says, “os the Arctic circle 
the sun would j uat show above the horizon even 
on mid-winter day. On November 1 [the day on 
whioh I cause the darkness to begin], the sun is 
14}° south of tiie equator. At 66}° north latitude 
the equator rises 23}° above the horizon at the 
southern point. So at noon on November 1 the 
sun would be 9° above the horizon—about two- 
fifths as high as he is to us in London at noon 
on mid-winter day.” 

My correspondent is no doubt right as to the 
astronomical position (many readers must have 
notioed my mistake), and I must so alter what 
I have written as to show that the darkness is 
not due to the total absence of the sun. But 
it is a faot that darkness like that of night, 
darkness that may be called perpetual, is some¬ 
times experienced at Grimsey. Icelanders told 
me at Beykjavik that even at that southernly 

E oint a mid-winter day lasted only two or three 
ours; and I gathered that at Akuyeri, almost 
the most northerly point of the Ioelandio main¬ 
land, the light of day for about a fortnight 
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before and after the sun begins its northward 
journey (December 21) is often about equal to 
that of London in a November fog. Fifty 
days of darkness might easily come to Grimsey, 
because of the thick mists and heavy donas 
that nearly always encirde it. 

Pardon me if this letter is of less than 
sufficient literary interest. 

Hale Caine. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Surday, March 9, < p.m. South Plaoe Institute 
•• The Jews in their Relation to other Raoes,” by 
the Rev. S. Sinner. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Social Solidarity and Vica¬ 
rious Sin.” by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

7.80 p.m. Toynbee Hall: "Rousseau,”by Mr. 
0. O. Moore Smith. 

Mon say. March 10.5 p.m. London Institution: “ Begin' 
nlngs of Modem Europe,” I., by Canon Basham. 

a p.m. Victoria Institute: "The Monism, 
Pantheism, and Dualism of Brahmanlcal and Zoro- 
astrlan Philosophers,” by Bir M. Monler-Williams. 

8 80 p.m. Geographical: "Lieut. H. B. 
Vaughan's Recent Journey ia Eastern Persia,” by 
Sir F. J. Qoldsmtd. 

Tusbday, March ll, s p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Post-Darwinian Period,” VIII., by Prof. 0. J. 
Romanes. 

8 pm. British Museum: "Outlines of Greek 
Art, V., Bronzes,Terracottas, *o.,” by Mr. Talfourd 
Ely. 

a p.m. Society of Arts : ‘'The Claims of the 
British School of Painting to a Thorough Repre¬ 
sentation in the National Gallery,” by Mr. James 

O frock. 

8 p.m. Colonial: "Forestry in the Colonies and 
India,” by Dr. W. SohUch. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The 
Hawkesbury Bridge, New South Wales ”; “ The 
Construction of the Dufferiu Bridge over the 
Ganges at Benares”; and " The New Blaokfrlars 
Badge on the London, Ohatham and Dover Rail¬ 
way.” 

8 30 p.m. Anthropological: “The Sknli of a 
Carlb, from a Cave in Jamaica,” by Prof. Flower; 
” Manners, Customs. Superstitions, and Religions 
of South Afrioan Tribee,” by the Rev. James 
Maodonald. 

Wednesday. March 13,8 pm. Cymmr odor ion: "The 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments in Wales,” by 
Mr. J. RomtUy Allan. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Ohemin da Per 
Gllsjsnt, or Sliding Railway,” by Sir Douglas 
Gal ton. 

8 p.m. Geological: “A Deep Channel of Drift 
in the Valley of the Cam, Esses,” by W. Whitaker; 
"The Monian and Basal Cambrian Rocks of Shrop¬ 
shire.” by Prof. J. F. Blake; "A Urooodlllan Jaw 
from the Oxford Olay of Peterborough,” and “Two 
New Species of Labyrinthodonts,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker. 

Thursday, March 18,8 p.m. Royal Institution: " Tha 
Early Development of the Forms of Instrumental 
Music,” II., with Musical Illustrations, by Mr. F. 
N leeks. 

6 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Agriculture and the 
State in India," by Mr. W. R. Robertson. 

7 pm. London Institution : “ Fashion in 
Muaio," by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Some Groups of Oirolea 
conneoted with Three given Circles.” by Mr. R 
Lachlan; and "Perlect Numbers,” by Major P. A. 
Maomahon. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “ The 
Theory of Armature Reactions in Dynamos and 
Motors,” by Mr. J. Swinburne; and “Some Points 
in Dynamo and Motor Design,” by Mr. W. B. 
Eason. 

Fbiday. Maroh 14. 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “Those 
Characters in Shakspere which depart from their 
Originals contrasted with those developed from 
their Originals,” by Mrs. Stopes. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Glow of 
Phosphorus.” by Prof. T. E. Thorpe. 

Saturday, Maroh 16 ,8 p m. Royal Institution: “ Eleo- 
triolty and Magnetism," V, by Lord Rayleigh, 

8 p.m. Bociety of Arts: “The Atmosphere,” 
III., by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 


SCIENCE. 

The Origin of Hitman Reason. By St. George 
Mivart. (Began Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Before diecuesing the contents of this volume 
I wish to make a personal explanation. Com¬ 
plaining of certain criticisms on his recent 
work On Truth, Prof. Mivart asserts that 

“ the carelessness or dishonesty of one reviewer 
has actually gone so far as to represent oar 
definition of true or intellectual perception 
(given at p. 223) as being that which we have 
given (at p. 201) as our definition of mere tense 
perception ” (p. 195 of the present work). 


No names are given, which, I think, is rather 
a mistake when one is bringing such a charge as 
that quoted. However, I have, unfortunately, 
some reason for believing that the reference 
is to myself. In reviewing Prof. Mivart’s 
work On Truth, in the Academy for May 11, 
1889, I certainly made a mistake closely 
resembling that complained of. My words 
were: 

“ He holds the . . . view that we apprehend 
things in themselves with the help of our 
senses, bat by a process which is neither sensa¬ 
tion nor an inference from onr sensations ; and 
he asserts that this process, which he calls per¬ 
ception, is as trustworthy as it is ‘ inexplicable ’ 
(p. 218). Elsewhere we find perception defined 
as ‘a power of grouping clusters of present 
sensations and associating imaginations there¬ 
with ’ (p. 201), which is exactly what the 
idealists say, and whioh makes the whole pro¬ 
cess clear enough.” 

On again going over the passages referred 
to and comparing them with others of the 
same drift, I find that Prof. Mivart does, as 
be says, distinguish these two “ perceptions ” 
by occasionally calling the one “ intellectual” 
and the other, where he defines it, “ sen¬ 
suous.” I wish he had drawn attention to the 
mistake when my article first appeared, and 
thus given me a better opportunity for making 
him amends. It would have been time 
enough to talk about possible “ dishonesty ” 
had I refused to admit my mistake. Careless 
it certainly was to omit the important qualifi¬ 
cation “ sensuous ” from the definition of per¬ 
ception quoted as given on p. 201; and I now 
express my regret for having supposed that 
my author was so inconsistent with his own 
philosophy as to deviate for a moment into 
what I consider the only sound psychological 
theory. At the same time I must express my 
opinion that to call by the same generic name 
two things so unlike as a faculty which 
reveals to us by some inexplicable process the 
existence of external objects, and a mere 
power of associating sensations and imagina¬ 
tions, is illogical and misleading, especially 
when there are philosophers who regard the 
second process as alone constituting percep¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps, after all, the reviewer may con¬ 
sider himself fortunate in being let off with 
an alternative between carelessness and dis¬ 
honesty when he finds his author charging 
certain unnamed philosophical writers with 
dishonesty of the most flagrant and unquali¬ 
fied description. There are, he tells ns, 
persons who 

“ disingenuously seek to hide their really crass 
materialism behind a carefully painted ideal¬ 
istic mask. A solemn profession of idealism, 
made with the tongue in the cheek, enables its 
professors to throw dust in the eyes of anyone 
who may approach to inspect their proceedings 
too olosely. Suoh men are enabled, by assuming 
the snowy fleece of an ovine philosophy to 
ravage the student flook very muoh at their 
own sweet will ” (pp. 194-5). 

Were I to imitate the style of Prof. Mivart, 

I should say that here, through the mask of 
modem science, we can discern the sinister 
visage of the persecuting theologian, who, not 
being able to torture and bum those who differ 
from him in opinion, tries to discredit them 
by baseless charges of hypocrisy and fraud. 
Possibly I should be talking nonsense, but it 
would be no worse nonsense than he talks 


himself. What he expects us to believe is 
that there are persons with sufficient intel¬ 
ligence to distinguish one philosophical system 
from another, with sufficient credit to obtain 
some share in the training of Btadents and 
sufficient authority to influence their opinions, 
yet at the same tune so perversely stapid and 
so gratuitously mendacious as to disguise a 
materialism, which nobody need now he either 
afraid or ashamed to profess, under oover of an 
idealism whioh nearly everybody still regards 
as either affected, or ridiculous, or insane. The 
very first step of the deceiver would be to show 
that our conceptions of matter, when probed 
to the bottom, presuppose the existence of 
consciousness, and thus to bar the way against 
the admittance of his own secret belief that 
matter is the absolute print. And even were 
some of the student flock “ ovine ” enough to 
succumb to this naif method, whatever praise 
or profit resulted from its success would accrue 
not to him but to his more candid neigh¬ 
bour who had been teaching undisguised 
materialism from the beginning. 

The present volume is, as its second title 
implies, not a dogmatic treatise on the origin 
of human reason — the author’s work On 
Truth has told ns at sufficient length what he 
has to say about that; but a critical “ex¬ 
amination of recent hypotheses concerning it,” 
or rather of the Darwinian hypothesis only, 
and of that only as set forth by Mr. Bomanes 
in his recent work on Mental Evolution in 
Man. That Prof. Mivart should reply to Mr. 
Bomanes was to be expected, as that gentle¬ 
man had expressly referred to him as “tbe 
most competent as well as the most repre¬ 
sentative of my opponents.” He need not, 
howeves, assume, as he seems to do, that every 
reference to opponents on the part of Mr. 
Bomanes must be aimed at himself; nor does 
his own disclaimer of nominalism (p. 276) 
prove that another eminent opponent of 
Darwinism, Prof. Max Muller, is not re- 
responsible for all legitimate deductions 
from nominalism. It may be added that 
Prof. Max Muller's Science of Thought well 
deserved a more extended criticism at Prof. 
Mivart’s hands than what it receives in his 
share of a correspondence with its author, 
reprinted from Nature in the present volume. 
There is, indeed, a sort of triangular duel 
going on among the three controversialists 
named, each receiving and returning a doable 
fire. The two professors agree in their hos¬ 
tility to Darwinism; the two naturalists agree 
in maintaining, as against their philologioal 
adversary, that reason may exist independently 
of language; while the two more modern- 
minded thinkers would join forces against the 
Catholic champion when he derives human 
reason not from language, but from a separ¬ 
able spiritual principle. But it is on Mr. 
Bomanes that the heaviest brunt of battle has 
fallen so far; and it is to him that the philo¬ 
sophical world must primarily look for a 
rejoinder to the formidable discharge of Prof. 
Mivart. And, momentous as is the question 
on which the two antagonists have joined 
issue, their controversy seems to me to be, in 
its present stage, of private and personal 
rather than of general interest. It may suit 
Prof. Mivart to talk as if Darwinism stood or 
fell with the patticular line of advocacy 
adopted fay Mr. Bomanes, and to lavish com¬ 
pliments on an opponent whom he ia confident 
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of having overthrown; but, nnlees I am very 
much deceived, Darwinian's as a school would 
refuse to stake their convictions on the 
dialectical success of that lucid and accom¬ 
plished writer. A great deal of the present 
rolume seems to be taken up with arguments 
sot indeed ad hominem, but, if one may so 
■peak, ab homine, that is, with proving at 
nost that Mr. Romanes has quite misunder- 
itood the author’s theories of conception and 
judgment, and, therefore, cannot extract from 
them admissions favourable to his own psy¬ 
chology. A great deal also merely goes to 
prove that the facts cited by Mr. Romanes in 
support of his views admit of an opposite 
interpretation. Some stories about animal 
intelligence are discredited; and one about a 
cockatoo is not undeservedly rejected as a ridi¬ 
culous fable. It might, perhaps, be retorted that 
the author reads much more philosophy into the 
expressions of deaf mutes, savages, and 
rustics than they can really be made to yield. 
The various arguments are not only stated at 
considerable length, but are supplemented by 
copious references to the author’s work On 
Truth. I may perhaps be allowed to hint 
that the treatise so called, however great may 
be its value, is not precisely an inspired 
document, and that its obiter dicta cannot be 
taken as at once and for ever deciding dis¬ 
puted points in philosophy. Thus, when a 
reader finds it stated on p. 54 of the present 
volume that the idea of extension “ can 
exist apart from sensations of touch or of 
muscular effort, for it may be revealed by 
sight alone,” and remembers how emphatically 
the contrary proposition has been urged by 
Messrs. Spencer and Bain, it will hardly 
satisfy him to ascertain, by the help of a 
footnote, that the same statement has already 
been made in the same words on p. 106 of its 
predecessor without the slightest shadow of 
an argument to support it. 

Prof. Mivart, who is so very impatient of 
being misunderstood, is quite capable, when 
he turns reviewer, of grossly misunderstand¬ 
ing—I will not say misstating—his opponent’s 
case. Here is an instance. Mr. Romanes, in 
Mental Evolution in Man, referring to self- 
consciousness, observes that “ ‘ the greatest of 
all distinctions in biology’ when it first 
arises is thus seen to lie in its potentiality 
rather than in its origin ” {op. eit., p. 233). 
The sentence is a slovenly one; but when 
read, as it ought to be read, in connexion 
with what follows it is perfectly dear. Self- 
consciousness is the condition to a vast mental 
superiority in men over other animals, but 
only in its more developed forms. On its 
first emergence it betokens but a slight mental 
superiority on the part of its possessor. Prof. 
Mivart, however, cites his opponent as say¬ 
ing that the greatest of all distinctions in 
biology is “ potentiality ” (p. 222), which is 
his own view, and a widely different one 
from that just explained It is true that he 
quotes his author’s exact words (with one 
omission) three pages further on; but not 
until the reader’s mind has been thoroughly 
confused by the garbled version first given, 
and accompanied by some criticism showing an 
absolute misapprehension of their meaning—a 
misapprehension which a very slight study of 
the context would have obviated. In another 
quotation (p. 154), by the omission of some 
words, good grammar is turned into bad. 


In reviewing Prof. Mivart On Truth I had 
to lament the very violent language used in 
speaking of the Darwinian theory. I regret 
to notice that he still accuses the chief 
supporters of that theory of teaching " the 
doctrine of the essential bestiality of man.” 
I do not suppose that Prof. Mivart agrees 
with those who hold that civilisation has been 
developed out of barbarism; but I trust 
that even ho would shrink from describing 
them as maintaining the essential barbarity of 
man. Tet the latter phrase is at least as 
justifiable as the former, and to refrain from 
using it would be showing good manners at 
the expense of good logic. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MADHAVA AND SaYANA. 

Elphinttone Collage, Bombay: Jan. 30, 1890. 

The relation between Sayana, author of the 
great commentary on the Rigveda, and M&d- 
hava, to whom the work is dedicated, and who 
is even apparently credited with the authorship 
in the introductory verses, has been matter of 
controversy. The late Dr. Bnmell was the 
author of an ingenious theory, according to 
which S&yana and M&dhava were only two 
names for one and the same person. I cannot 
now refer to Dr. Burnell’s book (his edition of 
the Vavsabrdhmana, 1873), but quote Prof. 
Weber, Indian Literature (p. 42, note). 
“ S&yana,” Burnell says, “is the bhogandtha 
or mortal body of M&dhava the soul, identified 
with Vishnu.” Prof. Max Muller ( Rigveda , vi , 
Prefaoe, p. 25) refers to the theory, but does 
not pronounce any very decided opinion. He 
clings, however, to the view that Sayana was 
the brother of M&dhava, the latter living retired 
from the world, the former being his literary 
representative. 

I do not know if the controversy has pro¬ 
ceeded further. But I have lately come upon 
a statement made by M&dhava himself which 
ought, I think, to settle it. M&dhava is the 
author of a commentary on the Parasaraemriti, 
which is extant. In the introduction to that 
work, as it stands in an old copy which I have 
recently bought for the Bombay Government, 
M&dhava gives the following account of his 
family— 

“ S'limatir janan& yasya suiirtir may ana A pita, 

S&yano bhogan&thas'cha manobuddhi saho- 
darau.” 

Prof. Max Muller has already noted ( loc. at.) 
that in the course of his commentary S&yana 
describes himself as the son of Mftyana and 
S'rimati (as Prof. Max Miiller has the latter 
name). This oonfirms our verse, which in its 
turn puts it, I think, beyond all reasonable 
doubt that M&yana and S'rimati, or S'rimati, 
bad three sons—Madhava, S&yana, and Bhoga- 
n&tba. The two latter, Madhava says, were 
his very “ heart and soul.” M&dhava in this 
Introduction describes himself in the usual 
way as chief minister of King Bukkana. I 
may, perhaps, add that Prof. Max Muller’s 
statement that the author of the commentary 
refers to the author of the Nydya-mdld-vUtara 
as “ Bh&shyak&ra,” and the inference sought 
to be drawn, namely, that these two can hardly 
be the same, should be corrected. The Bh&sh¬ 
yak&ra of the passage referred to is obvionsly 
not the author of the Nydya-mdld-vistara, but 
S'ankar&ob&rya. 

P. Peterson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Shortly before the recent discovery of ooal in 
the boring of the South Eastern Railway at 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, Mr. J. T. Day had been 
active in forming a committee to undertake 
similar explorations in the south-fast of 
Eogland. At a recent meeting of this com¬ 
mittee, held at the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, under Prof. Mo. K. Hughes, it was 
resolved that a thorough investigation of the 
deep-seated rooks in the south-eastern oounties 
should be undertaken, with the view of tracing, 
if possible, the occurrence and distribution of 
the coal measures. As this investigation may 
have a significant bearing on the trade of the 
metropolis, it is hoped that the London 
Chamber of Commerce may be induoed to 
co-operate in the work. 

The first number of the French journal 
L'Anthropologic, edited by MM. Cartailhao, 
Hamy, and Topinard, has been published. The 
principal papers are by Dr. Topinard—who 
describes the cranium of Charlotte Oorday— 
and by M. Montelius, the Swedish archaeolo¬ 
gist, who writes on tire Bronze Age in Egypt. 
Abstracts of papers in other journals form a 
notable feature in the new review; and 
numerous English memoirs—not, however, so 
much anthropological as geological—are 
abstracted by M. Mareellin Boole. M. 
Cartailhac contributes a report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the International Congress of Anthropo¬ 
logy. beld last autumn in Paris. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Bell have in the press a revised 
and enlarged edition of the English translation 
of Teuffel’s Bistory of Roman Literature, which 
was published by them in 1873. The German 
work has now reaohed its fifth edition, with 
very large and valuable additions by the well- 
known soholar, Dr. L. Schwabe, to whom it 
was intrusted after Prof. Teuffel’s death. Prof. 
Warr, of Sing’s College, London, is the editor 
of the new English version, in which the old 
translation will be thoroughly revised, and all 
the additional matter from the latest German 
edition incorporated. The first volume will be 
published in September. 

Mb. E. R. Wharton, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Philologioal Society a paper on “Latin 
Consonant Laws,” whioh was read before the 
society last December. Together with two 
former papers—on “ Latin Vocalism ” and 
“ Loan-Words in Latin ”—it may be regarded 
as an anticipation of the elaborate work, 
entitled Etyma Latina, which the author has 
now in the press as a companion volume to 
Etyma Graeco. (Rivingtons.) In the present 
paper Mr. Wharton confines himself to points 
in the Latin oonsonant-system in which 
Brugmann’s Grundriss may be supplemented 
by freBh ideas, or in which Brugmann has too 
hastily adopted the views of other philologists, 
or in whioh—and this is the one defect of 
Brugmann’s By stem—he has paid too little 
attention to the influence of dialect. In this 
latter connexion, Mr. Wharton points out that 
no one of the classical Roman writers except 
Caesar was by birth a Roman. He pro¬ 
ceeds to take the oonsonants in order, showing 
the changes to whioh they were liable. We 
must be oontent to quote the following as 
specimens of his results: 

“ igitur ‘therefore’ means properly ‘it is added,’ 
and stands for *jigitur from *jugitur, an ‘ aorietic ’ 
form of jmgitur." 

“ nulla for *melva from *medva seems to go with 
lUio * wine ’ and Lithuanian tnsdus ‘ honey.’ ” 

“ *Jvit (corresponding to Sis) becomes in Feetus 
duit, in ordinary Latin bit. The older form was 
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dis, which remains in compounds to denote 
■division’; and with it go dt ' from’ (denoting 
'separation’) and dirut ‘aril’ (‘different’ from 
what it ehonld be).” 

•‘ laniut * batcher,’ one who breaks up meat, from 
a root lam— ‘to break,’ which appears in Old 
Slavonic lomiti ‘ to break,’ English lam* ' broken,' 
and the slang word Umm * to beat ’ (Beaumont and 
Fletcher).” 

“ td, an epigraphlc form of el, appears in tdtpol as 
a condensed expression for * e Castor ed e Pol ’; 
and in idto ’ therefore ’ for td to ‘ and by that ’ ” 

" luuu* ‘one-eyed’ ■=» luzut ‘ dislocated,’ beside 
Aofdi ‘ slanting.’ ” 

"fltmm ‘priest* is not for *flagmm (Sanskrit 
brahnum-). but for *flad-msn «/. Gothic blotan ‘to 
worship.’ ” 

Db. Hubebt Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr 
College, has sent us, as an extract from the 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association (vol. xx.) a most elaborate paper 
on ‘‘The Vowel System of the Ionic Dialeots.” 
This paper, itself filling 136 pages, may be 
regarded as a prelude to the author’s work on 
the Greek dialeots generally, whioh the 
Clarendon Press has undertaken to publish. 
He here deals exhaustively with the several 
vowels and combinations of vowels, arranged 
under no less than 186 heads. On the evidence 
of inscriptions, he asserts the existence of three 
sub-dialects, which mark the oourse of Ionio 
emigration from the mainland of Greece: (1) 
Ionic of Euboia and colonies; (2) Ionio of the 
Kyklades ; (3) Ionic of Asia Minor and of the 
adjacent islands and their oolonies. Regarding 
this last, he is disposed to reject the well-known 
sub-division of Herodotos, as being probably 
based upon differences of vocabulary rather 
than upon the real test of phonology and 
schemes of inflection. The literary sources he 
classifies thus: (1} The elegiac and iambic 
poets; (2} Herodotos, Hippokrates, their con¬ 
temporaries, immediate predecessors, and 
immediate suooessors; (3) the pseudo-Ionists 
of the Ionio renaissance. His general conclu¬ 
sions may be gathered from the following 
passages in his introduction: 

"The language of the inscriptions alone is not an 
absolute criterion of the genuineness of an Ionic 
form unless the inscription is older than 400 b c. 
and contains no trace of what is specifically Attic. 
When the language of the inscriptions, with this 
limitation, agrees with that of the poets, we have 
the surest criterion of the Ionic character of the 
form in question that is possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances ; and against this evidence the 
fluctuating orthography of Herodotean and Hip- 
pokratean MSS. can make no stand. 

“ • * * My primary purpose has been to let 
the facts themselves show how great is the differ¬ 
ence existing between what is certainly Ionio of the 
fifth century and what is ordinarily proclaimed as 
Ionic of the fifth century on the authority of Hero- 
doteanMSS. • • • My survey of the evidence has 
led me to the conclusion that the original text of 
Herodotos was written in the dialect of his time, 
while the bulk of the variations from that dialect 
is due to a ntraxaptuenipuriiis, which I would plaoe 
about the first century of our era. 

"The cardinal error of the titra^pa^apiroi was 
the foisting of unoontracted forms upon Hero¬ 
dotos.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Historical Society. —(Anniversary Muting, 
Thursday, February SO.) 

Him Olabxx, Eta, in the chair.—Lord Aoton, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. Montagu Burrows, 
Piof. Mandell Creighton, Prof. Max Muller, and 
the Earl of Roeebeir, were elected vice-presidents, 
and Messrs. H. Haines, H. Hall, J. S. Stuart 
Glennie, and Or. ZeiflL members of the Council. 
Seventy Fellows were also elected. 


FINE ART. 

AH EARLY NETHERLANDISH PAINTER. 

La Vis et V CEuvrs is Jsan Bsllsgambs. Par 
Mgr. C. Dehaisnes. With Seven Heliotypes 
and One Lithograph. (Lille.) 

The sacristy of the church of Notre Dame at 
Douai contains an altar-piece of the early 
Netherlandish school of painting, remarkable 
not only for its size and the beauty of its 
composition, but also—so seldom the case— 
as being complete in all its parts. Its history 
is somewhat remarkable. Originally executed 
for the high altar of the Benedictine monastery 
of the Holy Saviour at Anchin, it remained 
there until 1790, when the abbey was sup¬ 
pressed, and this, with 157 other paintings, 
was removed to Douai, where the works of 
art from the religious houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood were gathered together and stored. In 
the few years between that and 1801, when¬ 
ever oak-boards were wanted by the municipal 
administration, recourse was had to this store. 
I remember on my first visit to Dauai, nearly 
forty years ago, having seen shelves in the 
museum of natural history the under side of 
which still retained the remains of early 
paintings. On the restoration of divine 
worship in 1803, permission was granted to 
many of the newly appointed clergy to take 
a picture from the store to adorn their 
churches. The parish priest of Cuincy, a 
native of the village in which the abbey of 
Anchin had stood, selected the three central 
panels of its old altar-piece. Later on, one 
of his successors gave these in part payment 
to a tradesman at Douai who had painted 
the trails and woodwork in the chancel of 
his church. By him they were employed 
as shutters to the window of his atelier, and 
there they were discovered by Dr. Escallier, 
who bought them of the widow for 40 francs. 
In 1805 the town authorities, wishing to make 
use of the building in whioh the remainder of 
the pictures were stored, sold them off by auc¬ 
tion. The sale lasted three days; the six side 
panelsof the altar-piece were sold withothers for 
7.50 francs to a M. Estabel. For the shutters 
of another picture no bidder could be found; 
and thus it happens that the wings of the 
altar-piece of the Immaculate Conception are 
now one of the chief objects of interest in the 
local museum. The six panels of the Anchin 
altar-piece were later on sold by Mr. Estabel 
for £80 to Dr. Escallier, who, in 1857, be¬ 
queathed the entire polyptych to his parish 
ohurch, expressing in his will the wish that a 
chapel should be erected for its reception. The 
picture, however, has been kept, and is still 
in the sacristy where, when I first saw it in 
1858, it bore a label certifying it to be the 
work of Hans Memlinc, Lancelot Blondeel, or 
Jean de Maubeuge. I then wrote a notice of 
it, and pointed out that this was the work of 
an unknown master, probably the author of 
two other pictures of which I also gave some 
account (Quids to Belgium, pp. 19-21). In 
April, 1862, M. Wauters discovered in a MS. 
in the Royal Library at Brussels the name of 
the author, John Bellegambe, mentioned by 
Guicciardini and Vasari as on excellent painter 
known to his contemporaries as Is maitrs am 
coulsurs. His name is also found in local 
publications down to as late as 1653, when 
the Dominican Philip Petit, speaking of an 
altar-piece in the church of his convent, 


praises him as having been one of the best 
painters of his time. 

Mgr. Dehaisnes, who in 1862 was keeper 
of the municipal archives of Douai, and had 
already published a volume on Art in Flanders, 
set seriously to transcribing all the documents 
he could find relating to artists and their 
works. Later on he was named archivist of 
the D&partement du Nord, when a much 
wider field of research was opened. In 1886 
he published three volumes on Art in Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault, down to the year 1400 
(noticed in the Academy, No. 797), in which 
he reprinted, together with a large number of 
inedited documents, all that had been already 
published, but carefully collated with the 
originals whenever these were accessible. This 
will remain a standard work which ought to 
be in every public library. The present 
volume is in every way worthy to stand beside 
it, and makes us look for ward with impatience 
for his premised Documents on Art in the 
same districts in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the publication of which will, we 
trust, not be too long deferred. To return, 
however, to the subject of the present volume. 
John Bellegambe, bom at Douai about 1476, 
was the son of a turner and chairmaker. 
Nothing has as yet been discovered as to his 
earlier years. In 1504, the date of the 
earliest document in which his name occurs, 
he was already married to the daughter 
of a corn-merchant. He seems to have 
been a well-to-do citizen, and to have con¬ 
stantly resided in Douai until his death in, or 
very shortly before, 1534. Two portraits of 
him are extant — one a sixteenth-century 
drawing in the Library at Arras; the other, 
painted by himself on the shutter of one of 
his triptychs, and here reproduced full size; 
though by no means handsome, his face is 
certainly very intelligent. 

Mgr. Dehaisnes enumerates a number of works 
on which Bellegambe was engaged at Douai. 
Unfortunately, the accounts of the municipal¬ 
ity and those of the collegiate church of Saint 
A me are the only two series that have escaped 
destruction, anu breaks occur even in these 
during the period of Bellegambe’s activity. 
By the town council he was employed to 
paint on a sheet of lead, 6 feet high by 3£ 
feet wide, a figure of the Madonna, and on 
another, the arms of Charles V. These were 
fixed in the middle of the gable of one of the 
town gates. He also decorated the town 
clock, designed costumes, and painted a bird’s- 
eye view of the country round Douai. He 
designed the orfreys of vestments for the 
canons of Saint Ame, adorned their rood- 
screen with paintings and gilding—this in¬ 
cluded not only the deooration of the carved 
portions, but also figures of the evangelists 
and doctors of the Church, and of the saints 
whose relics were preserved in the sanctuary. 
He also painted an altar-piece for the chapel 
of St. Maurand. These and other works, 
executed for monastic houses, and for the 
cathedral of Cambrai, have, it is believed, all 
perished. Enough, however, has come down 
to our time to Bhow that Bellegambe certainly 
deserves to rank as one of the best masters of 
the Netherlandish school of the first half of the 
sixteenth century. I have often, when admir. 
ing Gossaert’s (Mabuse) lovely Epiphany pic¬ 
ture at Castle Howard regretted that he ever 
visited Italy; one would have liked to study 
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the natural development of his art. This one 
can do with Bellegambe, who, like his con¬ 
temporary, John Prevost of Mons, remained 
true to the traditions of his school—the only 
foreigner of whose influence I have been able 
to find evidenoe in his work being Diirer. 

The authentic works of Bellegambe com¬ 
prise : (1) the polyptych of Anohin, consist¬ 
ing of nine panels; the interior representing 
the Most Holy Trinity in glory, with the 
Blessed Virgin, St. John Baptist, the Apostles, 
Martyrs, and whole court of heaven; the 
exterior, Christ the Redeemer adored by His 
Mother, and the abbot and monks of Saint 
Vedast. (2) A triptych in the Museum of 
Lille, a mystical picture representing the 
purificat a of the redeemed who are bathing 
in a font into which the Blood of the Lamb 
(Bevelations vii. 14) is flowing from the five 
wounds of the Saviour hanging on the cross; 
towards this fount other souls are hastening, 
aided by Faith, Hope, and Charity. In the 
landscape background is seen a dungeon with 
armed men near it, evidently preparing to 
seize a despairing sinner who is wandering 
towards them, his back turned to the source 
of salvation. (3) The shutters of the trip¬ 
tych of the Immaculate Conception. (4) A 
triptych in the museum at Berlin, representing 
the Last Judgment with the special recom¬ 
pense and punishment awarded to the seven 
works of mercy and the capital sins. (6) A 
Madonna in the Brussels Museum. (6) and 
(7) Two triptychs painted for the Abbey of 
fit. Vedast, now in the cathedral at Arras, the 
one completed in 1529, representing the 
Adoration of the Magi and Shepherds and 
other scenes connected with the infancy 
of Christ; the other, a Calvary picture— 
the preparations for the Crucifixion, the 
principal group of three figures repre¬ 
senting Christ being stripped of his gar¬ 
ments; on the shutters are figures of St. 
Anthony and St. Roch. The composition of 
the first of these is shown by an outline 
lithograph; all the others, with the exception 
of the inner side of the second, are admirably 
reproduced in heliotype by M. Dujardin, 
enabling the reader to form a very good idea 
of Bellegambe’s talent as a composer. Other 
works of this master, in private hands, are 
noticed, two or three of which are said to be 
authentic; others, again, attributed to him 
with very little (if any) ground by Michiels 
and Scheibler, are mentioned. 

Bellegambe’s pictures are distinguished by 
a certain grace and elegance in the figures 
decidedly preferable to the affected mannerism 
apparent in Matsys’ later pictures. His 
drawing is, as a rule, good, and the figures 
well modelled, but in some cases too tall. 
The pictures at Douai have suffered from 
neglect, unskilful cleaning, and restoration; 
the others, especially those in the museum at 
Lille and the cathedral of Arras, prove Belie 
gambe to have been a fine colourist. His 
landscape backgrounds are charming and his 
rendering of architectural details admirable. 
The effect of his earlier pictures is somewhat 
marred by the frequent introduction of tablets 
with inscriptions relative to the subjects 
represented—a plan apparently (judging by 
contemporary work, such as the votive pictures 
in the episcopal palace at Amiens and other 
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paintings and miniatures) 
followed by the artiste of 


generally 
icaidy, Artois, 


and Hainault. These inscriptions generally 
consist of texts from Holy Scripture, but 
those on no. 3 include passages from the 
fathers and schoolmen. Mgr. Dehaisnes is, 
we think, mistaken in adducing these as proof 
of the theological knowledge of Bellegambe. 
That mediaeval artists had a much more 
intimate acquaintance with Holy Scripture 
than their successors of the present day is 
undoubtedly true; hut it is equally certain 
that, when a commission was given to an 
artist, it was the regular practice to stipulate 
that he should carry out in his work the 
details of the scheme drawn up by a theo¬ 
logian. Mgr. Dehaisnes has occasionally 
missed the meaning of minor groups in the 
landscape backgrounds, e.g., the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph being told that there 
was no room for them in the inn at Bethlehem 
(p. 152). I feel also that I cannot close this 
notice without uttering a protest against the 
misspelling of Memlinc’s name. 

W. H. Jambs "Weale. 


MR. ALFRED EAST’S PI0TUBE8 OF 
JAVAN. 

Several artists have of late years paid a visit 
to Japan and brought back their portfolios 
fall of sketches of that charming oonntry and 
its fascinating people. Mr. F. Dillon was, we 
think, the first, and many will still remember 
his bright and delicate drawings ; and, later, 
we have had Mr. Menpes and Mr. Wores—the 
former dainty and brilliant, but more oocupied 
with the picturesque side of Japanese street- 
life than intent to show us what Japan is 
really like; the latter wholly a recorder ^and not 
wholly an artist. In Mr. East’s drawings we 
get something between the two. We learn 
more of the general aspect of Japan as it would 
appear to an European traveller than we learnt 
from Mr. Menpes, and his reoords are always 
those of a well-trained artist with a cachet of 
his own. On the whole, we are inclined to 
think that his is at onoe the most faithful and 
the most beautiful illustration of Japan that 
has yet been painted by an Englishman, and 
also the fullest; for Mr. East does not only 
show us what the streets of the principal 
cities are like, but he takes us to the open 
country, gives us harbours and lakes as well 
as tea-honses, and eryptomerias as well as 
cherry blossoms. He enables us to realise many 
things we have never seen before except through 
Japanese spectacles. None that we can name 
has painted for us the marvellous mountain of 
Fiji with whose imposing outline, much 
idealised, we are all so familiar in the draw¬ 
ings of Hokusai and almost every other 
Japanese artist. Now we see it as it is, not 
only rising in naked grandeur, but mysterious 
in gloom, or half-shrouded in mists, subject to 
all kinds of atmospherio change—changing in 
shape also, as seen from different sides and 
different altitudes. No one, either, has before 
dared to paint in their full force of colour the 
red-lacquered temples, shining like sealing-wax 
in the rays of the dying sun. In a word, we 
can take long oonntry walks in Japan now 
under the guidance of Mr. Alfred East. 

It is to the studies, often slight, but never 
without charm of colour and design, that we 
turn with the most pleasure. The larger pic¬ 
tures which have been painted in England bear, 
it seems to us, signs of haste in execution, and 
appear less complete than the sketches. There 
is also, as a matter of oourse, some inequality 
throughout. Some, like the “ Lotus Pond at 
Kamakura” (42), whioh, in spite of evident 
care to render faithfully the gigantio flowers, 
misses oomplete success; a few in whioh the 


oolour strikes rather crudely; but with the 
majority little fault oan found, and not a few 
are of singular beauty. Among the last class 
may be safely reckoned “Kobe Harbour ” (4), 
“ Return from Viewing the Cherry-blossoms at 
Shiba” (8), “LakeBiwa” (9), “Moist Heat— 
another View of the Lake ” (14), “Tea-house 
near Kiy6to ” (29), “Fuji-San from the Plains 
of Suzu-gawa” (32), “View of Miga-no- 
shita” (35), “ Fishermen on Lake Biwa ” (37), 
“ Tea-house in the Village of Hakone” (43), 
“Miss Plum Blossom” (47), "The Red 
Temple of Qion ” (50), “ Steps leading up to 
Maku - yama ” (66), “ Fuji-san in Rising 
Mist ” (68), “ Evening Gloom in a Oryptomeria 
Forest ” (73), “ A Roseate Flush on Fuji ” (81), 
“The Sammon of Shiba” (89), “Gay and 
Gxave ” (93). This list is not meant to be in 
anyway exhaustive, as any visitor will soon 
find out, nor is it made at random; for, if these 
piotures were shown alone, they would reveal 
a very skilful and delicate artist, and give 
some idea at least of Mr. East’s rank as a land¬ 
scape artist, and, we may add, as a poet too. 

Cosmo Morehouse. 


OOBBESPONDENOE. 

A FORGED ROMAN TILE. 

IaimIih College: Feb. 19, 1890. 

In the Ephemerit Epigraphica (iv., n. 698, 
p. 207), Dr. Hiibner, following Mr. W. T. 
Watkin ( Archaeological Journal, xxxiii , 1876, 
356), publishes a tile supposed to have been 
found in Cannon Street, and inscribed d-n- 
voo. Watkin explained this as decurio numeri 
Vbcontiorum ; and his explanation has been dis¬ 
cussed by Mommsen, whorejectsit (Hermes, xix., 
45 n), and by Hirschfeld, who aooepts it 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, ciii. i., 
294 ; C.I.L. xii., p. 150). 

After all, the tile turns out to be a forgery, 
as Mr. A. W. Franks has assured me in answer 
to an inquiry. Possibly the thing may belong 
to the same doss as two forged tiles in the 
Guildhall Museum, inscribed vrdirio and 
PVIORV, the former of which, I suppose, is a 
bad shot at Londinium. 

F. Havbrfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A general meeting of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments in Egypt 
(of which Mr. Edward J. Poynter is hon. secre¬ 
tary) will be held on Friday next, March 14, 
to protest against the recent wanton destruc¬ 
tion of monuments on the Nile, of which details 
were given by OoL Ross and Prof. Sayoe in the 
Academy of February 8 and March 1. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
that of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours, in Piooadilly; and a collection of 
water-oolour drawings by Mr. F. G. Colman, 
done at Winchester, Christ Church, Romney, 
Bosham, etc., at Mr. Dunthome’s in Vigo 
Street. 

We hear that Mr. William Strang will have, 
at Mr. Dunthome’s, sometime during next 
month, an exhibition of the whole of his etohed 
or engraved work. 

Or Tuesday Mr. James Orrock will read a 
paper before tire Society of Arts, on a subject 
whioh he has made his own—the inclusion 
within the National Gallery of a much greater 
number of works by the British masters. Sir 
James Linton will be in the chair; and some 
pictures by illustrious English masters, who 
are not represented in the National Gallery, 
.will be exhibited by Mr. Orrock. 
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A miniature portrait of tho late Dr. Warren 
de la Bne baa been presented by his son to the 
Boyal Institution, with which Dr. de la Bue 
was so long associated. 

A portrait of Sir Anthony Musgrave (late 
Governor of Queensland, and formerly Governor 
of Jamaica) by the Hon. John Ooilier is on 
view at the Boyal Colonial Institution. It will 
shortly be sent to the Jamaioa Institute, for 
which it has been painted. 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Magazine: 

" The efforts of the excavators at Salamis [in 
Cyprus] have been rewarded at last by the dis¬ 
covery of an early temple under the sand-hills 
which cover the seaward side of the city. Dr. 
Dorpfeld, of Olympia fame, saw the works a 
fortnight ago, and expressed confident anticipa¬ 
tions of a considerable find. Already some small 
objects of art have been discovered, besides several 
inscriptions; and the site of a great civic building 
has been found, but not yet thoroughly explored. 
The sand drifted rapidly and deeply over the city 
of Teuoer, and hid it from the spoiler; but it will 
take much labour and money to dear away the 
thick sliding covering. Nothing is so difficult to 
dig in as fine sand. Already the explorers have 
found evidence of the successive restorations of 
the city, after its destruction by the Jews in 
Trajan’s time, and by an earthquake in that of 
Constantine. And there is every reason to hope 
that, imbedded in later buildings or buried beneath 
them, they may find many relics of the times when 
Salamis gave a grudgiog tribute to Persia, or under 
Evagcras was filled by tho artists and authors of 
Hellas." 


THE STAGE. 

“ A PAIR OP SPECTACLES” AT THE GARRICK. 

To the ill-advised horrors of “ The Tosoa ” 
genial comedy has succeeded. Mr. Sydney 
Grundy has furnished a finished actor and a 
most artistio manager with a comedy as 
healthy as it is entertaining. One now goes 
to the Garrick with satisfaction. 

“ A Pair of Spectacles” is, indeed, rather a 
poor and trifling name for a piece which 
exhibits more than the average dramatist’s 
power in observing human nature, and which 
—albeit with some farcical touches—does 
contain significant portraits of character. 
The piece is as devoid of love interest as are 
“Le Cousin Pons” and “L’Interdiction.” 
Even as the dutiful wife the young woman of 
the story plays but a very small part. Of 
intrigue there is absolutely nothing; nothing 
whatever of elaborate plot. Yet during the 
two hours’ traffic of the stage there are not 
ten minutes in which tho spectator has the 
opportunity to be bored ; ana there are but a 
few moments—they are in the second act— 
in which comedy is felt to have given place 
to the purely farcical: in which the proceed¬ 
ings behind the footlights bear no longer any 
relation to life, and so the interest of them 
has vanished. A piece of which these cir¬ 
cumstances may with accuracy be recorded 
must clearly have in it some very considerable 
qualities. And whatever the French original 
may possess—I do not profess to have read it 
—Mr. Grundy’s present adaptation has a brisk 
and vivid presentment of character, and a 
dialogue, which, without being quotable in 
separate sentences for its brilliance, has the 
charm and the value of the dpropoi. The talk 
could not be more spontaneous; could not be 
neater; could not bo more suited to the in¬ 
cidents with which it deals. 


Mr. Benjamin Goldfinch and Mr. Gregory 
Goldfinch are two brothers: men of middle- 
class blood, both of them prosperous—to a 
certain extent wealthy—but of absolutely 
different social world. Benjamin Goldfinch, 
played by Mr. Hare, is a charming and 
benevolent gentleman, living in London in 
one of the three suburbs which are accounted 
“possible,” and absolutely happy with an 
attractive second wife, and with a grown-up 
son who reminds him agreeably of the first. 
To him there enters, as the stage directions 
used to say, his brother Gregory—in whom 
Mr. Grundy has the amazing courage to show 
us a rough North-countryman who is not honest 
just because he is disagreeable, nor golden- 
hearted because he does not know how to 
behave. Gregory, in truth, is a curmudgeon, 
whose virtues require cultivation as much as 
his manners. Gregory believes in nobody. 
And the interest of the play depends, to a 
great extent, upon the influence whioh— 
certain ingeniously contrived circumstances 
always aiding him—he comes to exercise upon 
the charming brother Benjamin, whom, gra¬ 
dually, he renders suspicious, and, for the 
nonce, ungracious, putting two and two 
together to the impugning of everyone’s 
motives and of everyone’s conduct. Ben¬ 
jamin, though delightful, is without keenness 
of vision; and the “ spectacles” of Gregory— 
which he thought would assist him—do him 
little service. He ends by discarding them. 
And by this time things are so contrived that 
some traces of humanity have shown them¬ 
selves in the brother from the North. Gregory 
behaves better than formerly to a son who has 
hitherto owed everything to Benjamin. The 
curtain falls on a restored serenity. That 
is the bare outline of events—one can hardly 
indicate the smartness with which incident 
follows incident. The crispness of the con¬ 
duct of the piece is wholly admirable. 

The acting, to?, is of excellent smoothness 
and finish. Mr. Hare is teen with a pro¬ 
minence which, be it said to his credit, be has 
made unusual at his own theatre. He is 
welcomed in a part which, while it is the 
leading one, is suited to him from beginning 
to end: more than that, I doubt if we have 
any actor on the stage who could play it with 
quite bis naturalness and charm. His perform¬ 
ance is incisive, of course; but it is likewise 
forcible, and, in the minuteness of its detail, it 
does not lose either breadth or warmth. Mr 
Charles Groves is exceedingly effective in the 
simpler, but still telling, part of Uncle Gre¬ 
gory ; and a pleasant bit of chsraoter-drawing 
is given us by Mr. Dodsworth as one Lorimer, 
a friend of Benjamin’s. Two young men— 
the sons of the two brothers—are played by 
Mr Budge Harding and Mr. Sydney Brough. 
The latter has, perhaps, the better part—an 
engaging semi-scapegrace—and there is sun¬ 
shine and charm in his performance. But 
Mr. Budge Harding deserves, I think, equal 
praise for the directness and frankness whioh 
he indicates to us in the character of Benjamin’s 
offspring. The quite minor men’s parts are 
play ed with neatness by Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Cathcart; and of the women—comparatively 
in the background—it may at least be said 
that Miss Horlock, though a little wanting in 
naivete and in brightness, is not at all in¬ 
efficient, and that Mss Kate Borke gives what 
is recognised as the charm of her personality 


to a character that asks from her a good deal 
less than her skill could, at need, bestow. 

Frederick Wedmor*. 


THE "AJAX" OF SOPHOOLBS AT 
8T. ANDREWS. 

The University Shaksperean and Dramatic 
Society celebrated the tenth year of its exist¬ 
ence by giving three performances of the 
“ Aias ” of Sophocles on February 20, 21, and 
22. Some scholars may be disappointed to 
learn that the play was not produced in the 
original Greek, as might have been expected in 
an academio performance. But Greek soholars 
in St. Andrews, though seleot, are few; and 
the townsfolk who form the playgoing 
audience here, for the most part, understand 
only the more familiar tongue. So “to do 
a great good ’’ we did a “ little ill,” sacrificing 
Greek for English—we had almost said 
Sophocles for Shakspere. For the society was 
patioularly fortunate in being able to use the 
noble translation by Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
with its fine blank-verse dialogue, steeped in 
the mind and art of Shakspere, and its ex¬ 
quisitely-rhymed chorio songs. It proved a 
a vehicle worthy to bear the thoughts of the 
best. The debt which the society owes to our 
worthy Greek professor—who has presided over 
its destinies from the first—was farther in¬ 
creased by the pains whioh he took to make 
the representation of his favourite author’s play 
as effective as possible; and to him and to his 
accomplished wife the suooets of the pieoe was 
mainly due. 

Following the practioe generally adopted in 
recent years of assigning the female parts to 
women, the society secured the services of Xrs. 
Lewis Campbell for the part of Athena, and of 
Mias Helen Campbell for that of Tecmessa. To 
these two ladies and to one or two kind friends 
—among whom were Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin 
(well known for her interest in the ancient 
drama) and Mrs. Spencer Baynes—chiefly 
belonged the credit of mounting the play and 
of accurately and harmoniously designing the 
costumes. 

Mr. James Ferguson played the leading rdle 
with great truth and foroe. Though, perhaps, 
hardly tall enough for the Telamonian chief, 
Mr. Ferguson in his impersonation lost little 
through this defect, as every figure showed tall 
on the narrow stage with its simple background 
of dark green ; and the “high-sceptred pair ” 
of Argos, whose commanding stature might 
otherwise have dwarfed the hero, did not enter 
until Aias was dead. Especially good was his 
declamation of the noble lines: 

“ But unto thee, fresh beam of shining day 
And thee, thou travelling 8un-god, I may speak 
Now, and no more for ever. O, fair light! 

O, sacred fields of Salamis, my home 1 
Thou, firm-set natal hearth; Athens renowned, 
And ye her people whom I love; O rivers, 
Brooks, fountains here—yea, even the Trojan 
plain 

I now invoke! Kind fosterers, farewell! 

This one last word from Alas peals to you: 
Henceforth my speech will be with souls un¬ 
seen.” 

The eloquent hush amid whioh these last 
pathetic words were spoken showed how surely 
the actor had touched the springs of pity and 
terror; and as the “self-slain slayer” fell 
upon the fated sword, one oonld see from the 
applause whioh followed how fully the audienoe 
appreciated the dramatic intensity with whioh 
he had invested the scene. 

Miss Helen Campbell, as the “ hero’s captive 
bride,” won the hearts of all by her graceful 
and refined acting, free from all staginess; and 
her noble Greek-like simplicity and self-control 
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gave a peculiar oharm to a delineation which 
was almost perfect. There was no overstep- 
ing of the limits to the expression of emotion— 
as ip some of the plays given during the recent 
revival of the anoient drama at Oxford and 
Cambridge, notably in the “ Aloestis ” at the 
former, and (as most critics thought) in the 
“Ajax" at the latter, university. Here Tec- 
messa, Phrygian though she was, spoke and 
aoted in the true Greek spirit: 

4n$a\ovtra KapSlas rb 0ip0apov. 

Mrs. Campbell, as Athena, was grave, 
majestic, admirable; and, standing on her 
pedestal, and in her white, flowing robe, she 
looked divinely talk “Patu.it dca." Speaking 
her words in tones weighty and jet serene, 
this “ daughter of the highest ’’ left upon us 
an impression that will not be lightly effaced. 

Of the other actors, Mr. James Scott showed 
most dramatic talent. His rendering of the 
part of Teucer was evidently the outcome of 
most careful study. What we found most to 
praise in him was his uniform gracefulness of 
movement and gesture, and his tenderly sym¬ 
pathetic manner towards the dead hero’s child, 
Eurysakes. The scene in which Eurysakes is 
brought on the stage to help in tending the 
dead body of his father stirred the sympathies 
of all, so tender, touching, and lifelike was the 
picture of the widowed mother caressed by her 
infant child as she bent over the form of her 
dear dead lord. No passionate outburst of 
lyric song, not the most imaginative of epic 
lines, oonld have touched us like this picture. 
We felt that we should have lost much had we 
missed it; and the force of the remark was 
brought home to us that the great master¬ 
pieces, even of ancient tragedy, must “ be acted 
ere they may be scanned.” 

The performance of the Chorus, judged by 
the effect on the audience, was the least suc¬ 
cessful part of the whole play. Only their 
exits and entrances may be said to have been 
thoroughly effective. The declamation of chorio 
songs is undeniably difficult; and, as all the 
lyrical passages—with the exception of the 
short joyous song of invocation to Pan and 
Apollo—were given without musical accom¬ 
paniment, the method of merely rhythmical 
recitative which was employed was scarcely 
satisfactory. To the inherent difficulty of this 
method we may attribute the want which we 
felt in the Chorus of that naturalness and 
spontaneity whioh so pleasantly characterised 
the speeches of the other players, and saved 
them, from being heavy. But, in spite of a 
certain monotony in their rendering of the 
rongs, and a tendency now and again to 
unduly heighten or lower their voioes when 
taking part in the dialogue, the Chorus deserve 
an emphatic word of praise for the prompt and 
thorough way in which their “business" was 
gone through. 

M. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mrs. Langtry's revival of " As You Like It,” 
at the St. James’s, meets with a fair measure of 
success. It is generally, we think, considered 
satisfactory as a specticle, and Mrs. Langtry’s 
Rosalind is a performance of great intelligence, 
and of some distinction. As an artist, Mrs. 
Langtry has greatly ripened and developed since 
she was last seen in England, and, as a woman, 
time has dealt gently with her. Mr. La wren oe 
Cautley, an actor of merit, is asserted to have 
been, on the first night of the revival, far from 
what is called “ word-perfect.” This defect—the 
very first of all to be remedied—has now, we 
suppose, received attention. No conception of 
a part can be accurately formed—still less can 
it even begin to be carried out—until an actor 
is absolutely master of the lines it is his business 
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to deliver. Mr. Charles Sugden, though he has 
been seldom seen in Shaksperian characters, 
is notunweloome in the part he plays at the 
St. James’s. Miss Beatrice Lamb is an inter¬ 
esting Phoebe. Audrey is played—and per¬ 
haps even better than it was played some years 
ago—by Miss Marion Lea, the quaint and 
finished humour of whose performance has 
been widely recognised. 

The Shakspere Reading Society’s public 
reading of “Muoh Ado About Nothing,” at the 
London Institution, was, we think, distinctly 
in advanoe of their “ Twelfth Night ” ; and if 
it was not more immediately telling, that is 
because a gentler and less obvious comedy—and 
at the same time a serious interest less pro¬ 
found—characterises, for the most part, the 
piece whose interpretation has been now suc¬ 
cessfully essayed. Without criticising the read¬ 
ing in any great detail, it is scarcely too muoh 
to say that not one part was badly done, and 
that in several parts there was displayed a con¬ 
spicuous and admirable merit. Of course the 
Dogberry of Mr. Samuel Jobnson—who appeared 
by Mr. Irving’s permission —was a highly popu¬ 
lar performance. It was also a skilled one. 
Mr. Whelan, as Don John, gave evidence of the 
director’s admirable training; and it is not 
everybody who can so profit by instruction. 
Mr. Prank Murray, who was Toby last year, 
read the character of Boraohio, and delivered 
his long speeches with effective rapidity and 
ease. Mr. Buckley and Mr. Hermann Basing 
gave a good account of themselves as Claudio 
and Benedick, and Mr. George Blagrove as 
Antonio, and Colonel Everitt discharged him¬ 
self of the part of Leonato with singular and 
admirable pathos. If Miss Alexis Leighton— 
a professional actress of some mark—had not 
quite the abounding humour of Beatrice, she 
was in no wise deficient when the situation 
became serious. Miss Gertrude Giles was an 
extremely pleasant Hero. To sum up, we do 
not know what other group of people in London 
could have real the piece so well as did this one 
which Mr. Poel directs. 

Messrs. Willard and Lart, being under 
oontraot to produce, during their tenancy of 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, a play by Mr. Arthur 
Law, are compelled to curtail the London run 
of “ The Middleman,” of which, therefore, only 
a limited number of additional representations 
can be given. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Last Friday week the Wind Instrument 
Chamber Music Society held the first concert 
of their seoond season at the Royal Aoademy, 
Tenterden Street. This society is doing much 
good in producing works seldom, if ever, heard 
in London; in offering prizes for compositions; 
and in giving to unknown performers of promise 
opportunities of being heard. Besides the 
public concerts, meetings are held at which 
new or unfamiliar works are tried. The pro¬ 
gramme on February 28 induded Beethoven’s 
8extet, an early work though marked op. 71, 
8pobr’sSeptet(op.l47), and an Octet by Lachner. 
The recent death of the last-named composer 
gave special interest to his musio. In this Octet 
Lachner shows a mastery of form, and blends 
the various instruments together with consum¬ 
mate tact and taste. The performances were 
all good. 

Mdme. Backer Grendahl made her first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon,, and played Grieg’s pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor (op. 16). This able and 
sympathetic interpreter of the Scandinavian 
composer’s music came to London last season, 
and was heard in the same work. It will, 
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therefore, be sufficient to say that on Saturday 
she more than confirmed the favourable impres¬ 
sion already made. Her command of the Key¬ 
board is immense ; but to this she adds the 
higher poetical and intellectual gifts whioh 
constitute a pianist of the first rank. The 
programme included Dvorak’s tender and 
plaintive Nottumo for string orchestra (op. 40). 
A. B. in the programme-book speaks of this 
oomposer’s name having been made 
to the patrons of the Saturday Conoerts by his 
Slavonio Dances. “ a ” Symphony, an Overture 
(“Mem Heim”), and a pianoforte Concerto. 
Probably time failed him to tell of other 
important works—of a second Symphony, of 
the “Spectre’s Bride,” and of “St. Ludmilla.” 
Beethoven’s Symphony in D was splendidly 
performed. Mr. Braxton Smith sang in an 
artistic manner “Love in Her Eyes” from 
“ Aois and Galatea.” 

M. de Pachmann, previous to his departure 
for America, gave a farewell concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday aftomoon, and the 
entire programme was devoted to Chopin. 
M. de Pachmann is the most satisfactory 
interpreter of this music, and while listening to 
him one experiences no feeling of monotony. 
Tae pianist on mounting the platform 
tried by gesture to let the audienoe 
know that his hands were cold. The open¬ 
ing bars of the Sonata in B flat minor 
were not perfectly clear; but soon the player 
warmed to his work, and surpassed himself. 
During the perfcrmanoe of the Funeral March 
one could have heard a pin drop, so rapt were 
the listeners. This was followed by the Ballade 
in A flat and the Allegro de Concert (op. 46), 
two marvellously fine readings. Afterwards 
M. de Pachmann played a variety of short 
solos, by no means confining himself to the 
order of the programme. The D flat Yalse 
was given with numerous ardbesquet, somewhat 
after the style of Tausig's treatment of Weber’s 
“ Invitation,” If M. de Pachmann has any 
authority for these additions, it ought to have 
been stated. If not, as is more prebable, he 
should refrain from them. So great an artist 
should sot a better example. Not only in 
the Valse, but in one or two of the other 
pieces, there were readings not according to 
the text. There was a large and appreciative 
audience. 

Mme. de Pachmann appeared in the evening 
at the Popular Concert, and gave Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Serieuses (op. 64) with refinement 
and expression; but one would have liked more 
colour and breadth. Dr. Joachim played a 
Spohr Adagio. _ Mr. Hirwen Jones was success¬ 
ful as the vocalist. He sang Piatti’s new song 
“My little maid and I,” with ’cello obbligato 
by the composer. The concert opened with 
Brahms’' Sextet in G, and closed with Beetho¬ 
ven’s Trio in 0 minor for strings. 

Mme. Backer-Groudahl gave a Pianoforte 
Recital at the Steinway Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. The programme commenced with 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor, the one belong¬ 
ing to the Sonata in the same key, with an 
original part for second piano oomposed by 
Grieg. It is with regret that we find so 
eminent a musician showing suoh want of 
reverence towards one of the great masters. 
This useless transcription, with its inartistic 
mixture of styles, casts a blot on Grieg’s 
musical soutoheon. Tausig—famous, or rather 
infamous, for his tamperings—never did any¬ 
thing worse. The duet was performed by the 
concert giver and Mme. Haas, and was, we are 
glad to say, coldly received. Mme. Groadahl 
played in her best style a group of short solos, 
including a very characteristic piece bv Ole 
Olsen, entitled “ Fanitull,” whioh might be 
easily taken as Grieg’s, and three of this com¬ 
poser’s most delightful tone-poems. The “An 
den Frfihling” was interpreted with great 
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feeling and charm. After Grieg came Chopin, 
who vu represented by his Nocturne in 0 
minor and bis A flat Ballade. The lady’s 
reading of both pieces displayed marked indi¬ 
viduality. The hall was so crowded that 
some of the audience had seats placed for them 
on the platform. Mme. Qrondahl could fill a 
larger place* 

“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” set to 
to music for chorus and orchestra, by Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, was given for the first time in 
London by the Albert Hall Society last Satur¬ 
day evening. In undertaking to set this poem 
of wide-world fame to musio, the oomposer 
assumed a heavy responsibility. There was on 
the one hand the danger of making the musio 
too important, and on the other that of making 
it appear superfluous. Dr. Mackenzie has 
found the happy mean. To say that Burns’s 
lines have been strengthened or improved 
would not he true ; but the composer has 
graphically illustrated the work, and added to 
its attractiveness, just as pictures drawn by a 
clever artist are welcome in some well-known 
book. Dr. Mackenzie for the most part keeps 
in the background. He suggests, colours, 
deoorates. We seem to see and hear the social 
gathering and friendly talk in the cottage. The 
scene of the family drde before, at, and after 
supper, the reading from the “ big ha’ Bible,” 
the singing and the praying, is accompanied by 
tones of great freshness, pioturesqueness, and 
transparency. The delicate touches of realism, 
the sparing yet effective use of representative 
themes, the appropriate manner in which the 
various elements belonging to the Scottish 
national music are introduced—all these things 
display skill and judgment. Here and there 
the musician assumes a prominent position. 
The lines, “ O happy love,” present a suitable 
moment; so also do the closing ones, "From 
scenes like these,” &o. The form in which the 
music is cast is an advantageous one. It con¬ 
tinues from beginning to end without break, 
and the various soenea are cleverly welded 
together. Dr. Mackenzie has not set the entire 
poem; the portions omitted, however, do not 
in any way interfere with the general design. 
We consider this “ Cotter’s Saturday Night ” 
one of Dr. Mackenzie’s most characteristic and 
genial productions. The performance, under 
the direction of the oomposer, was good and 
the work was well received. We may men¬ 
tion that this was originally produced at the 
Edinburgh Choral Union, on December 16,1889. 
The second part of the programme was 
devoted to Dr. Mackenzie’s " Dream of Jubal.” 
We have already notioed this work on the 
occasion of its production, and have therefore 
only to say that it was well rendered. The beau¬ 
tiful duet between Miss Macintyre and Mr. 
Barton MoOuokin was specially well received. 
Mits Hannah Jones and Mr. J. M. Gibson took 
part in the quartet. Mr. J. Bennett's poem 
was recited in an intelligent and expressive 
manner by Miss Julia Neilson, of the Hay- 
market Theatre. At the close Dr. Mackenzie 
received an ovation. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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eating Dorel."—Scotoma*. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTHERGILL, Antbor of " The First Violin," Ac. 8 rola. 

"There la a wholesome atmosphere of refined middle-clew Ilfs which 
makes the book pleasant reading, while the characters are well drawn, and 
the Incidents neither unnatural nor strained."— St. James's Gasglie. 

OAST OUT. By Morice Gerard 

3 rola. 

" Mr. Morloe Gerard givee ns an Interesting story, written with much 
desaripttre power.”— World. 

" The plot Is well oonetrncted, end the antbor manages to exdte lotareat 
la the fartanaa of two gaaa raH oaa."—J f o ral ag PokL 

HER HEART’S DESIRE. By H. 

PROTHERO LEWIS. 3 rola. 

** A stirring love-atory almply hot ferdbly told."— flatly TtUgrapk. 
Uniform, seob in 1 ro!., crown Bro, 6s. 

NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 

' A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

WE TWO. I IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. | WON BY WAITING. 
DONOYAN: a Modern Englishman. 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 

EACH IK ONE VOLUME, crown Svo, M. 

LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. 

LIFE of REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 

Profraaor CHARLES DI KE YONOE. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON — The 

STORY of the POETS LIFE. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON 

THE ORESCENT and the CROSS. By 

ELIOT WARBUKTON. 

A BOOK about DOCTORS. By John 

CORDT JEAFFRESON. 

FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domestic 

Ant ela of the Aristocracy. By Sir HF.HNABD BURKE. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Each In a Single Volnrao, price 5a. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 

BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY ELIOT WARBTJRTON. 

THE CRESCENT and the I DARIEN. 

CROSS. | 

BY AMF.T.TA B. EDWARDS. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

NATHALIE. I ADELE. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


THROUGH theLONG NIOHT 
By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

MARGARET and HER 
BRIDESMAIDS. 

THE VALLEY of a HUN- 
DRED FIRES. 

LOST and SAVED. By the 
Hon. Mra. Norton. 

ST. OLAVE'S. By the Author 
of “ Janita's Crow." 

MY LITTLE LADY. By 
E. Frances Poynter. 

LES MISflRABLES. By 
Victor Hugo. 

ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Daaent. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOIN 
ETTE. By C. D. Yonge. 

Sir BERNARD BURKES 
FAMILY ROMANCE. 

FREEH'S LIFE of JEANNE 
D'ALBRET. 

BURKE'S ROMANCE of the 
FORUM. 

HEPWORTH DIXON '8 NEW 
AMERICA 

LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT 
SUBURB. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S 
POPES. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN in 
ITALY. By Mra. Grotton. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT (Looted). 
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IN THE DATS 07 THE DANDIES.—m. 

Bt lord Lamixotox. 

IMPROVIDENT THRIFT. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERa CHAM. I—V. 

E8T MODUS IN RBBU8. 

SOME EVENTFUL VOYAGES. BT C. F. GORDOX CUMM1N0. 
EXCHANGE WITH INDIA. BT J. 8. WOOD. 

THE OLD SALOON —LJ FE OF HRS. BEECHER STOWE- 
REUBEN SACHS-RECENT NOVELS. 

IN PRAISE OF VULCAN 

I. THE FORTH BRIDGE.—II. THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

BT H. D. RAWHU.BT. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 

THE LATE LORD LAMINGTON. 

William Blackwood ft SOU, Edinburgh and London. 

THE CLASSICAL RiTvTeW* 

VoL IV. No. 3. MARCH. 

COXTRXTO. 

A FUTURE LIFE as REPRESENTED by the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 
M. M. Dajtiil. 

POLITICAL ALLUSIONS In the 8UPPLICES of EURIPIDES. P. GILBS. 
THE PLOT of the AGAMEMNON. A PLATT. 

CONSTRUCTION of CLAUSES EXPRE88IVE of EXPECTATION In 
GREEK. W. T. LlIDtuu. 

ANCIENT LAW of SEARCH for STOLEN PROPERTY. E. C. MaICHait. 
NOTES on the THEAETETU8. J. ADAM. 

GREEK MSS. in ITALIAN LIBRARIES. T. W. AllBK. 

TUCKER'S SUPPL1CB8. A. B. HODSMAjr. 

RUTHERFORD’S THUCYDIDES IV. R. Y. TYRRELL. 

HARDY’S EDITION of the CORRESPONDENCE between PUNT and 
TRAJAN. J. B. B. MAYOR. 

BURT’S HISTORY of the LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. T. HODGKIN. 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of PHCENICIA. C. To SR. 

SHORT NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

OBITUARY—HENRY B. FBIEZE.LLD. M. L. D’OOOC. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBUOGRAPH Y. 

DAVID Nutt, *70, Strand. 


FOLKLORE. 

Vol. 1, No. I, MARCH, 1890. 

A Quarterly Review of 

MYTH, TRADITION, INSTITUTION AND CUSTOM. 
Incorporating The Archaeological Review and The Folk.Lore Journal 
CO J TBITS. 

EDITORIAL. 

ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS for the SESSION 1889-90. AXDrbW 
Laid. 

DISCUSSION. 

MAGIC SONGS of the FINNS.“I. Hon. J. ABBXOBOmBT. 

LEGENDS from TORRES STRAITS*—L Prof. A. a HADDOI. 

GREEK TRADE ROUTES to BRITAIN. Prof. W. RlDOBWAT. 

-RECENT RESEARCH on FOLK-TALES. B. SlDMKT HARLAND. 
RECENT RESEARCH on TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. F. YORK-PoWBLL. 
NOTES end NEWS. 

MISCELLANEA : The Giant of New Mills, Saaaey—Rer. 8. BAKU a-GO OLD; 
A Welsh Coejarer, 1881— B. PBAOOCK, 7.8Jt.; A Story of Solomon’* 
Wisdom—Her. M. GASTBB; The Burial of Mr. Roes’* Boot* ; Horsehair 
turned Into Water-snake—Mias R. H. BUSK. 

FOKK-LORB BIBLIOGRAPHY, BOOKS and JOURNALS, Sept. 1889- 
Feb. 1890. 

BUFPLBMENT—TABULATION of FOLK-TALES. 

London : DAVID NUTT, *70, Strand. 


TLLTJSTRATIONS MAGAZINE, 

J- ARTISTIC, and LITERARY ASSOCIATION—A plan ha* been 
matured by which READERS otlLLUSTRATlONSjxMmUo* ARTISTIC 
or UTBRARY ABIUTY MAY SECURE A PROPRIETORY INTEREST 
In the Man sine. For foil particulars address: The Editor of Illustration*. 
I, Bt. Swithin’sJane, London, E.C. 


THEBE IS 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

bat 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in. 

Vjfc-lSr HOITTEN’S 

which 

UTILI8ES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 
All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


"Novel readers ought to bless Mr. ArrowamKh for providing thorn with 
volumes of moderate sis* and prioe .”—Sunday Qeme. 

NEW volume. \ f A IR PHYLLIS OF 
ab^owsmjtb-s j LAYENDEE WHA RF 

library, t By JAMES GREENWOOD 

ONE SHILLING. J (tub AMATXUH CASUAL). 

** Worked out with mooh cleverness ."—Glasgow Herald. 
Forming the Thirty-ninth Volume of the moat Popular Series In the 
Kingdom. Neatly one and a quarter of a million of • tries Issued. 

Bristol: J. W. AUBOW SMITH. 

London: Simmon, Marshall, Hamiltov, Kxkt, a Co., Limited. 
NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THB LIBRARIES. 

"REDEEMED in BLOOD. By Ladx 

XV FLORENCE DIXIE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, Sis. fid. “ Inculoates tbo 
author’s well-known theories about the edueatlon and position of women. 
.. .The way U pared for various thrilling adventures."—Time*. "There 
is real grit In the bjok."— St. Stephen’* Review. 

, London : UKHKT A Co,. 8, Bonverle-slreet. 

NASMITH'S HI8TORY OF ROMAN LAW. 

This day is published In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15#., cloth. 

OUTLINE of ROMAN HISTORY, from 

V/ Romulus to Justinian (Including translations of the Twelve Tables 
—4he Institute* of Gains and the Institutes of Justinian), with special 
refcrsnos to the Growth. Development, and Deoay of Roman Jurisprudence. 
With Map and Chart. By DAVID NASMITH, Q JC., LL B. 

London s BtrrriRw orths, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law FubUsherf 


Just published, price Is., by post. Is. 4|d. 

T HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR for the YEAR 1890. 

London: Macmillan A Co. Manchester: J. E. Corhisb. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

By MADAMS GARBTTE. 

Private Reader to the Empress Eugdnie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tuileries. 

Third Edition. By Borne Author. PriooBs. 

UY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE 

London: Dean & Bon, 160a, Fleet-street. 

NOW READY. 

To be had of all Booksellers’, prioe 8a. 6d„ In 1 voL, 
with Frontispiece, doth gilt. 

COUNTESS IRENE, 

A Romance of Austrian Life. 

By J. FOGERTY, Author of “Robert Leemaa’s 
Daughters,” “ Lanterdale,” and “ Oaterina.” 

“A more lovable oharaoter has been seldom; created.” 

Dublin Evening Halt. 

“ This Is a very charming noveL..•Oonntess Irene ’ 

is a delightful and adorable being.”— St. Jamet'e Oavette. 

J. B. VnOTB * OQ„ Limited, 86, Ivy-lane, E.O. 


G lobe theatre. 

Sol. Lwm mi M*n»gw, Mr. S. Bixso*. 

EmT Ermine, nt 8, Thund.,. uKl FrhUr. « 0 .pwd, BhskwpMr.’. 
Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental Mario. 

7 A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and 
WsdowdSTat *-30. No fees. HAMLET. THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
Evening at 8, and every THUK8DAY and FRIDAY Evening till further 
notieo. MATINEE of HAMLET. THURSDAY, MARCH 13TH, at 115— 
GLOBE. _____ 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Stmdag Timet says: "Mr. Bussell’s aim Is to eradloate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The mediolne he preecrlbes doe* not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.’’ Book (1*8 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly wd 
rapidly cure obetUy (average reduction in first week is 8 lb.), post free, 

Bight Stamps. p c rubB ELL, Woburn House, __ 

HVore-strset, Bodfoid-tqusro, London, W.O. 

P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

1», LOMBARD STREET, EXJ., and 57, CHARING CROSS, B.W. 
Established 178*. 

Moderate Bate*. Absolute Security- 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Haodoxajld and F. B. Maodoxald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER 117,000.000. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Children'*- • Is 3d. I HEMSTITCHED— 

Ladies' • - 3s. Aid. Ladles’ ■ • 3s. Hid. 1 per 
Gent's - - 3s. 6CL 1 Gent's - - 4s. lid. J doz. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
Is. to 60s. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price Lists post-free. 

Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
TWVnAT irritation, Inducing oongh, and 

AA.&VJ3A effecting the voice. For these 

symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 
TPPT'TA TiniJ OERINE JUJUBEB. Inoontact 
IhailAllun with the glands at the moment 
they are exalted by the aot of suck- 
AMD ing, the Glycerine in these agree¬ 

able confections beoomes actively 
fiGTTfltr healing. In boxes, Tld. j tins, 
OUUUrl. Is. lid.: labelled “JAMES EPPS 


FURNISH yourHOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

■ 01 DIE’S HI BE SYSTEM 

Th* triginal bsst, and moat liberal. Bolts all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Famish direct from the Mannihoturar, from A10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No sztra tkarg* for Hem given. 

Ohtelog uas , Estimates. Press Opinions, Tsstimonlals Post Free. 

F. MOBDBR, 

Its, *49, *50, Tottenham^)urWoad, W. Also for HIES ONLY. 


BBTABLIBHMD INI, 

B irkb e” k bane 

Southampton-buildings, (Jaanoary-lase. 

THB EH per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per GENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly talaaoee, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertake* for Its Customers, fro* *f Charge th* Custody of 
Deeds. Writings, and other Seouritite and Yainaolbs; the collection ofBUlt 
efEachaage. Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and salaofStochs 


THB BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU particulars, poet-free, 0 
application- _ Fraxom RATixeCmonr. Manager 

iicunnv a. loisette’s 

in a, m u n ■ ■ system.—" i »u im- 

£ r eased with the possibilities o( improvement to 
(emory whioh your Lectures in Cimbbidox opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., ’90). “ Physiological, soientiflo.”— Dr. Andrew 

We again reoommend the 


(Jan., ’90). “ Physiological, soientiflo.”— Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, ’88). “We again reoommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan.. ’89). Great advantage 
to strong memory, inoaioolable aid to weak one."— 
Dr. Buckley. “Ei. . 


Dr. Buckley. “Exoellenl travelling oompanion."— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, RJi.—Apply 87, New-Oxiord 
Street, London. 


FRY’S 


Lancet —“Pure and very soluble." 
Medical Times —“ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— “ I have never ft A ft H A 

President Royal College of COCOa I ■ I I I ■ II ll 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO W W W fT 

well. 

Paris Exhibition, 1889f GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
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Google 
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KEGAN PAU L^ TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0„ LIMITED. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE “EPIC OF HADES.” 

A NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of the WORKS of Mr. LEWIS MORRIS, with Portrait, 
will be published immediately, in one volume, crown Svo, price 6s. 


a vols.. post Svo, balf-roan, cloth sides, 31s. 

AN ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On a New 

and Unique System. Comprising abont 150,000 Arabic Words, with an English 
Index to the same. By H. A. SALMONS, Arabic Lecturer at University 
College, London. Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen, 

Foap. 8vo, 5a. 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS used 

formerly in senses different from the present. By RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENiiH. D.D., Archbishop. Seventh Edition, Revised by the Rev. A. L. 
MAY HEW. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. By 

FERNAND LAGRANGE, M.D. [iNTanHATlOHAL Scuehtifio Sbbus. 
Demy 8vo, Sts. 

INDIA, PAST and PRESENT. Historical, Social, 

and Politic.!. By JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of “Roumania, Past and 
Present,” “ Ba'garia, Past and Present,” Sco. Illustrated with a Map. Explana¬ 
tory Woodcuts and Collotype Views, Portraits, and Archaeological and 
Ethnological Subjects. 

Demy 8vo, 16s.; half-morocco, Ha 

THE HTSTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. From 

the Records. VoL I. By G. B. B 4RTON, of the Middle Temple. Barrister-at- 
Law. This Volume contains the History of New South Wales from 1788 to I7s8. 
Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. Issued by the Government of 
New South Wales. 

Large post 8vo, with Map, 16s. 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in the 

SEVENTEENTH OENTURY. By J. ANDERSON, M.D.. LL.D., F.B.S. 

2 vote., demy Svo. 

A MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. Based 

onSobesben’s “Dogmattk.” By JOSEPH WILHELM, D.D.. and THOMAS 
B. BCANNELL, BTD. Vol. I.—The Sources of Theological Knowledge, <iod, 
Creation, and the Supernatural Order. Now ready, prioe 16 s. 

Demy 8vo, 9a 

and PIETY ALIKE FREE: from 

the Point of View of Manoneeter New College, Oxford. A Contribution to ita 
Effort, offered by AN OLD STUDENT. 

Crown 8vo, ts. 8d. 

A PLEA for TRUTH in RELIGION. 

DemySvo, 10s. 6d. 

THE INDIAN RELIGIONS; or, Results of the 

Mysterious Buddhism. ConoemlDg that also whloh is to be understood in the 
Divinity of Fire. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Author of " The Roslorucisns, 
their Rites and Mysteriee,” Ac. 

Crown Svo, ts. 

A BUDDHIST CATECHISM; or, Outline of the 

Doctrine of the Buddha Gotuna, in the Form of Question and Answer. 
Compiled for the Use of Europeans. With Explanatory Notes. By 
SUBHADRA BHIK-JHU. 


THEOLOGY 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS. The Nature of the Scholar— 

The Vocation of the Scholar—The Vocation of Man-The Doctrine of Religion— 
Characteristics of the Present Aae- Outlines of the Doct) ice of Knowledge. 
With a Memoir by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 2 vole., post 8vo, 21s. 

THE SCIENCE of KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. Fichte. Trans¬ 
lated f rom the German by A. E. KROEGER. With an Introduction by Prof. 
W. T. HARRIS. Post bvo, 10s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE of RIGHTS. By J. G. Fichte. Translated 

from the German by A. E. KROEGER. With an Introduction by Prof. W. T. 
HAKHIi. Post 8vo, 12s. 8d. 

MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an Analysis of Ethical 

Conceptions. By S. ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Tost bvo, us. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition. 

with a Postscript. Post 8vo, 10 b. <d. 


EMINENT ACTORS. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 

I.—WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By the 

EDITOR. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ The high-water mark of modem photography .”—Art Journal. 

SUN ARTISTS. Quarterly. Price 5s. 

The Seoond Number contains Four Photogravures after Negatives by Mr. 
H. P. Robinson, for the first time in English Photogravure. 

Crown 8vo, 8s., bound in buokram. 

RUPERT of the RHINE 


: a Biographical Sketch of 

ilatine of the Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, 


the Life of Priuoe Rupert, Prlnoe Palatine c 
Sco. By LORD RONALD GOWER. With Three Portraits. 

With Four Portraits and View, demy 8vo. 

THE LIFE of CARMEN SYLVA (QUEEN of 

ROUMANIA). Translated from the German by Baroness DEICHMANN. 

[ItnmodtaUly. 

Demy 8vo. with Twelve Plates, Ss. 

IN TENNYSON LAND. Being a Brief Account of 

the Home and Early Surroundings of the Post Laureate, and an Attempt to 
Identify the Beenes and Traoe the Infiuenoee of Lincolnshire in his Works. By 
JOHN OUMING WALTERS. 

Crown Bvo, 8s. 6d. 

THE MODERN NOVELISTS of RUSSIA. By 

CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, English Lector in the University of 
St. Petenbnrgb. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CENTURY of AMERICAN LITERATURE : 

Benjamin Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Selections from a Hundred 
Autnors. Chosen and Arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 

Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE LAST DAYS of OLYMPUS: a Modern Myth. 

By O. S. H. BRERBTON. 

Crown Svo, 8s. 8d. 

PRINCIPLES of UNIVERSAL PHYSIOLOGY: 

a Reform in the Theories of Physios, Chemistry, Biology, and Cosmology. By 
OAMILO OALLBJA, M.D. 

Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAUSE. By Michael Doyle. 

Crown Svo, it. 

A LEGEND of the MIDDLE AGES, and other 

Bongs of the Post and Present. By JOHN OODD. 

Fcap. Svo, 2s. 8>l. 

ELEGIES and MEMORIALS. By A. and L., 

Authors of “ Gemma of the Isles,” &o. 


THE LOTOS SERIES. 

Pot £ vo, doth, gilt edges; or half-parohment, 8s. Sd. 

A LOVER’S LITANIES, and other Poems. By Eric Mackay, 

Author of “ Love Letter s of a Violinist.” T Hourly naiy. 

Tko following Volumtt Mato already boon publuhod 

TYLL OWLGLASS: the Marvellous Adventures and Rare 

Conceits of Master TyU Owlg'aas Newly Corrected. Chro nicled, and set forth 
in nor English Tongue. By KENNETH R. EL MACKENZIE- Adorned with 
many most Diverting and Cunning Devloee by Alfred Orowquill. 

THE LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., 

O. S.I. W ith Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated by Alfred CrowquilL 
THE BREITMANN BALLADS. By Charles G. Leland. 
ESSAYS on MEN and BOOKS. By Lord Macaulay. Vol. L 

V A few Large Paper Copies of the above have beso printed, prioe Us. Sd. each. 


LONDON: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 


Printed by ALEXANDER Sc SHBPHBARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLKRS, 27, Ohaaoery Lane, W.O. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOTTN CEMENTS. 


HAWLEY SMARTS NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION now ready, 8 vola., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

WITHOUT LOVE OB LICENCE. 

By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” &c. 

BEET HAETE'8 NEW HTOBY.-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8a. 8d., with 60 IUostrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

WAIF of the PLAINS. By Beet Harte, Author of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

HR. WALTER BESANTS NEW BOOK.—With a Frontispiece by Feed Babraru, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6e. 

The HOLY ROSE, &C. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ 

OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—Now in the preea, 8 rola., crown 8vo. 

SYRLIN : a Romance. By Ouida, Author of “ Und er Two Flags,” &c. _ _ 

HAEOLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL. 

The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author of “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” With 

a Frontispiece by Fre d Barn ard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a._____ ■ _ [Shortly. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW STORIES. 

PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &C. By D. Christie Murray and Hinry Herman. (With 18 Illus¬ 
trations by A. FORESTIER and G. NICOLET. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 6a. __ I t Immediately ■ 

BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Preface by Walter Besant, and 36 Illustrations by 

A. Foreatier. Second Edition. 8 vois., at eery Library. 

“ The Incidents of * Blind Love' are as startling, its situations aa dramatic, aa thoae of ‘ The Woman in White.’ "—Morning Pott. 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS : a Tale of Tynedale. By Austin Clare, Author of “A. Child 

of the Menhir " Ac. 2 vola., square 8vo, 12s. ; and at all Libraries. . , . . 

" The story, so rich in tragic interest, is told with a sustained rigour which leaves nothing to be desired.and the book, as a whole, Is one which m*y be oommended with no 

timid reserves.”— Academy. _ __ _ ____ ___ 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Translated 

l>y ALBERT D. VANDAM. Clown 8v«, cloth extra, 6s. j and at all Libraries. 

“ A story of high artistlo finish and fresh dramatic power....:.The author has achieved 
a great success."—Scotsman. 


A LAST LOVE : a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author 

of " Dr. Rameau,'' Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s.; and at all Libraries. 

“ The cleverness of it is quite astonishing The intrigue of feeling is so cleverly In* 

volved, that onoe the story is begun a reader will find it hard to lay it down unfinished.” 

Scotsman. 


THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muddock, Author 

of “ A Wingless Angel,” Ac. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; and at all Libraries. 

This narrative can fearlessly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound in our day ."—Morning Pott. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 220 Illustra¬ 
tions by Dan Beard. Crown gvo, cloth extra, 7a 6d. 

"Undoubtedly one of the funniest books. It not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of readera in both 
hemispheres ."— Seotemau . ____ 


POCKET VOLUMES. - 

ROBINSON ORUSOE (Major’s Edition). With 37 Dins- 

trail ons by George Cruikshank. 

The EPICUREAN; and AL0IPHR0N. By Thomas Moore. 

-Handsomely half-bound, 2a. each. 

The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 

ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brillat-Savabin. 

NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 

The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke," Ac. Crown 8vo, picture cover, la. 

"The interest is sustained throughout, tho situations are artful and effective, and the Whole atory is most absorbing.”— WatgouHerald. 

NIAGARA SPRAY: Sketches. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

NEW TWO-SHI 

A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo, 

picture boards, its.; cloth, 2s. fid. and Ss. 6d. 

PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive, Author of 

" Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife.” Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

LL1NG BOOKS. 

The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum 

Play.) By CHARLES GIBBON. Poat 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint-Author 

with CHRISTIE MURRAY of " A Dangerous Catspaw." Poet 8vo, picture boards 
2a. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCabthy, M.P., Author of “A 

History of Our Own Times " Ac. THE SECOND VOLUME. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12a. 

"The book as a whole may be heartily recommended to readers of history, as a most interesting account of one of the most interesting reigns in the annals of England."— Scotsman* 

A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 

Popular Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. New and 

[Shortly. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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A UTHOR8 (amateurs liberally dealt with) 

wishing to BELL their M 88 . should commanicats with BXORKTAXT, 
care of Bcott ft Montague, 181, Queen Victoria-street, K.C. 


A YOUNG GEBMAN GENTLEMAN, 

-aTj- Pb.D. and candidate of Theology, la desirous of acoeptlug an 
ENGAGEMENT ■■ TUTOR in an English family, first-class references — 
Address W. 44, care of C. Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


TTANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DE- 

-L-L BATES for 8 ALE, from February, 1868, to Jane, 1875, half-calf, 
44 vole,, and 8 vola of lodes.—Lax, Messrs. Charles ft Bead, 7, Quality- 
court. Chancery-lane. 

A RUNDEL SOCIETY. —A number of 

-AA. CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, and BOOKS pub¬ 
lished by the Arundel Society on SALE. A List *- » - - •• *■- 

to Mr. H. OAKkT, 9, QueenVrosd, Falwood, Pr 


will be sent on sppliostlon 
Free ton, 


P0LLECT0R8 of GREEK and ROMAN 

V ^ 1 VASES, STATUKTTE 8 , and COINS may obtain some interesting 
and valuable specimens by oommonlcatlng with F. R. J. Calvxxt, Esq., 
Dardanelles, Turkey. 


T°i 


AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LONG, PCBL18HEBS, 18, Bouvsrie-atreet, Float-street, London, K.C.. 
ere prepared to receive and give cartfal consideration to all M 88 ., and 
arrange terms for their FDBUOATION. Messrs. Digby ft Long have also 
every convenience and ample feoilltlsa for the publloatlon of MiOlturil. 
Editorial officers if required. 


TVRAUGHTSMAN (firat-dass Arebseo- 

J-/ logical) wisbta to secure APPOINTMENT, London preferred. 
Eight years with present employer, a loading arcbnologlat. Lithographic 
Drawing, Painting (Oil and Water Colours), Diagram Work, Modelling 
(Constructive), Photography, ftc. Age twenty-nine. Salary £3 per week. 
Highest references.—Apply, W. B. TONKIN, Poet Offlon, Tollerd Royal, 
Salisbury. 

YT'XTBA ORDINARY BARGAIN. — For 

-I—J PRIVATE DISTOSAL, at great sacrlflce, a vei 7 expensive sot of 
high-class TABLE CUTLERY, by one of the best Sheffield makers. Finest 
double shear steel blades, strong, solid patent Ivory handles, pinned and 
balanced, and mounted with hall-marked, sterling sliver ferrules ; osch 

g lece new and perfect, never been used. 12 Table Knives, 23s. 6 d. ; 12 
mall Knives, 18*. 9d. ; pair of Meat and Game Carver*, 7s.fld. each; 
Steel, 3*. 6 d. : or the complete Bervloe for 57a. 6 d. t worth qnite £5— 
Approval, carriage paid, Box 293, Gilyard’s Library, Bradford. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

-L PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYING executed quiokly and accurately. 
Terms, Is. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended. Terms moderate.—Addreaa F. Bajlkt, 
19, Alberl-tquaro, Stratford, K. 

CATALOGUES. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

rrO AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS— New 

-L ARTISTIC CATALOGUE, NOW READY, post free, containing 
upwards of 6CQ rare and Interesting Letters, including large unpublished 
correspondence of Charles Dickens, date 1833 ; Burnt, Beott, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Disraeli, Bach, Mendelseohn, ftc.—NOEL COXWAT ft CO., 
Experts, Herald Chembeis, Msrtlneau-stroet, Birmingham. 


G 


EORGE H. MAY, 

Second-hand Bookseller, 9, Royal Arcade, Old Bond-streat, W. j 
and at 103, High-road, Kllburn, N.W. 

NEW CATALOGUE of choice Items now roady. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure in 

announcing that the Second Edition of 

Mr. HALL CAINE'S NEW SAGA, 

“THE BONDMAN" (3 vols), 

has been exhausted, and that a THIRD EDITION will be at all Libraries to-day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes:—" ‘ The Bondman’ is a work of which I recognise 
the freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.” 

Times.—“ It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire its forceful direotneas, and tbe colossal 
grandeur of its leading characters.” 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

HAUNTINGS : Fantastic Stories. | IDLE MUSINGS: Essays in Social 

Mosalo, by E. OONDER OR AY. Author of “ Wise 
Words and Loving Deeds,” Ao, So. In 1 vol. orown 
Bvo. 68. 

11 Pleasant reading.”— Sunday Tima. 

“ Hits ths nail on the head. —Speaker. 

“ Full of genuine hnmonr .”—NevxxutXe Chronicle. 


By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Baldwin,” "Miss 
Brown,” etc., eto. In 1 voL, orown 8vo. 66. 
Contents .—Amour Dur&—Dionsa: In the Country of 
Venus-Oke of Okehurst: A Phantom Lover —A 
Wicked Voioe. 

A VERY STRANGE FAMILY: 


a Novel. By FREDERICK W. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘•Grandmother’s Money,” &o., Ao. In 
1 toL, crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 


IVY and PASSION FLOWER : 

Poems. By GERARD BENDALL, Author of 
“ Estelle,” Ao., Ao. In 1 vol., orown 8vo, as. Sd. 


Los don : WILLTAM HE'NEMANN, 21, Bidpord Strut, W.O. 


JgOROUGH of WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Tbe Corporation of Wolverhampton require an ART MASTER to taka the 

general management of their School of Art, and also the supervision of 

the Art Gallery. Balary to commence at £250 per annum. 

Candidates must be duly qualified as Art Moaten according to tbe ruin 
and regulations of the Science and Art Deportment. Tbe ptnon appointed 

will be required to enter upon hla dutlce after the next May examinations, 

and will not be permitted to bold any other appointment, or to take private 
pupils without permission. . . . . _ „ . _ . , 

The official correspondence In connection with the Art Gall err and School 

of Art will be undertaken by a paraon to be appointed In that behalf. The 

engagement may be determined by .three months notioe on either side. 

Sraltd applications accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials 

addressed to the Mayor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, rndorsed ‘Art 
Mastership,” must be sent In not later than 90TH MARCH NEXT. 

Personal canvassing of members of the Corporation will be deemed a 
disqualification. HORATIO BUV 1 TT, Town Qerk. 

Town Hall, Wolvarhampton. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 
"JJNIVER8ITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded-with Testimonials, to the 
COLL BOB Kioirtxax, on or before ArxiL 12TH. The Lecturer will be 

required to oommence hi* dutlee on tbe let of October. 

For all particulars apply to tbe RxeUTKAK, University Collage, Liverpool 


piRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 

Th, Council of firth Collnre Into* to APPOINT , PBOFK880R of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ami HISTORY. Duties to oommenoe In October 
next. Tbo salary la £250 with half fees, ths whole guaranteed to be not Ires 
than £300. Application# to be sent In not later than APRIL 5TH. Further 
particulars on application to _ ^ _ . 

Enoi DXUXT, Registrar. 


Q.IRT0N COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Tbe NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during tbe week 
beginning JUNE 2ND, In London, and also at Edinburgh, Leeds, and 
Clifton, If a snfflolent number of candidates present themselves. 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at the earns time, on the 
results of which three scholarships of the annual value respectively of 
£75, 160, end £30; two scholarships offered by the Drapers’ Company of 
the annual value respective]/ of £00 and £45; and the Clothworkers* 
Exhibition, and a scholarship offered by the Sklnnere’Company, of the 
annual valao respectively of fifty guineas and £50, wUI be awarded. All 
tbe scholars hips will be tenable for three years. Forms of entry, and 
further Information, may be obtained from the 8 ecrotary, Mias KXXOJIO- 
TON, 122, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 

Tbo forme must be returnod filled up by APRIL 30. 


THB 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADMISSION FREE, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About 20 door* Woet of Mudle’a Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Bottioelli, Lorenzo 

dl Credl Frauds, Mlohael Angelo, Roffaelle, Titian, De Vlocl. Corejrrto, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke. Murillo, Ira, REPRODUCED In AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works In the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Ufflrf. Madrid. Slatlne Chapel, tbe National Oallary,London { 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Booklogham Palaoe. 

Tbe various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great Interest to lovara of art. Visitors are welcome to oonae and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled “AUTOTYPE, a Decorative and Educational Art." 
Free per poet to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 188 pp., free per post for fid 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

Tbe AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their aervloes to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Proce ss es Book Illustrations of the 
highest exoellenoe of any sutysot capable of being photographed. 

Amongst tbe WORK RECENTLY DONE may be olted Wyon's “Great 
Seals of England”; Dr. Crooks hank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Bseteria ” ; 
“ Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C. 8 .I ; 
“Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings," for the Trustees of tbe British 
Museum: “ The PaUeoftaphloaT Society’s Fasoieulus for 1888 ” ; Uluatra- 
Uons for the “Journal of the Hellenic Society,” ftc. 

For sped mens, prices, and foil particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
THURSDAY, 90lh MARCH, at 8.30 p.m. 

The following Paper will be reedFREDERICK tbe GREATS INVA¬ 
SION or SAXONY and tbe PRUSSIAN MEMOIRE RAISONNE 1756, by 
ARTHUR R. ROPES, M.A., F.R.Hlst. 8 . 

11, Chendos-strect, Cavendish-square, W. 


TPXCHANGE or BELL ANYTHING which 

r A you do not now want through " TBE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and 
MART." The best terms obtained easily, cheaply, quickly, and safely. 
Price Sd., of all newsagents ; or specimen copy for two stamps from tbe 
Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


B ARGAINS in every deecription of Personal 

Property cm be secured through “THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
and MART,” which also com sins a considerable quantity of interesting and 
useful literary matter on a great variety of snh)eots, especially addressed to 
Amateurs in Art, Maslc, Literature, Science, Mecben’cs,Gardening, House¬ 
keeping, Management of Poultry, Doge, Goats, Cage Birds, end Pets 
generally. Prloa 2d., of all newsagent* ; or speolmea oopy for two stamps 
from tha Office, 170, Biraud, Loudon, W.C. 


U T O - G R A V U R E. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographio Bugraviag on 
•opper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettis, R.A., Oulaas, R.A., Holl, R-A j 
Bpecimena of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &o.; and Examples of 
Anto-gravnre Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, oan be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on application. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


T 


Just published, price Is., by poet, la. 4|d. 

HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR for the YEAR 1890. 

London • Macmillan ft Co. Manchester; J. E. Cobxism. 


PROFESSOR BRUCE'S NEW WORK. 
A New Edition, jost pubUebod, price 7a. 6 d. 


T 


HE KINGDOM of GOD; 

Or, Christ’s Teaching aooordlng to the Synoptical 
G osrxLj. 

By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D. 


NEW WORK BY REV. DR. FORBES. 

Just published, lu orown 8 vo, price 6 s. 

T HE SERVANT of the LORD. 

In Isaiah xMxvl. 

Koolaimed to Isaiah as tbe Author, from Argument, Structure, and Date. 
By JOHN FORBE 8 , D.D., LL.D., Abordeea. 

Edinburgh T. ft T. CLANK, 38, Georgeetreet. 

To be bad from all Booksellers __ 

P HtENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W. 0. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 
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1st otto e. 

This day is published the Fifth Volume of Blacldes 
Modern Cyclopedia, Edited by Charles Annandale, 
LL.D., and illustrated with Four Maps and 
numerous Engravings , price 6$. in doth, or 8s, 6d 
in half-morocco . 

London : BLACKIE & SON, 49 ass 50, Old Baxley. 

REMINGTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch Story. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12 b. 

Some Press Notices. 

The Academy rays: “ A book by a man of genuine genius. A line artist. A book of singular 
freshness and power.” The Athenaeum says: “Unquestionably a good pitce of work, with clear 
delineation, accurate pictures of life, and abundance of local colour.” The Standard says: “ In scarcely 
any of the sensational novels of the day will the reader find more nature or more human nature.” 

THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. 

Sr THE HAN WHO DISCOVERED THE HUKDKBEB. 

Crown 8ro, 6s. 

The Athenaeum says: “ May be recommended to those who like detective stories as a good specimen 
of the class.” The Liverpool Courier says: “ Most ingeniously wrought, equal iu interest and novelty 
to the most popular sensational stories.” 

The right of translation of thit story has been bought, a few week* aft r publication, for Engdhorn’s 
well-known Library of Fiction in Germany, 

REMINGTON & CO, Henrietta Street, Covrnt Garden, W.C. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 

For the Year ending 31st December, 1889. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

rpHE Number of Policies issued during the Year was 43,792, assuring the sum of 
£4,433,834, and Producing a New Annual Premium Income of £253,483* 

The Premiums received during the year were £904,915, being an increase of £186,067 
over the year 1888. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £213,262. 

The Number of Policies in force wbb 177,208. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,336,742. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,285,409. The nnmher of Deaths was 150,557 

The number of Policies in force was 8,518,619: the average duration continues to 
increase and now exceeds six and a quarter years. 

The total Assets of the Company have been raised daring the year from £9.302 007 to 
£10,946,156, being an increase of £1,644,149. 

The large and rapidly increasing amount of the funds of the Company has led the 
Directors to the determination that in future the Balanoe Sheet shall be subjected to an 
independent professional audit. For this purpose they engaged the services of Messrs. 
Deloute, Deyer, Griffiths, & Co., whose certificate is appended to the Accounts. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, ) „ 
WILLIAM HUGHES, ] u<ma 9«r^ 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary, 

The full Report can he obtained upon application to the Secretary. 




ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW 

In handsome orown octavo, doth, prioe 
Two Shillings end Sixpence, post free. 

Boyhood, Adolescence, 
and Youth. 

By LEON TOLSTOI, 

Author of “Anna Karenina,” “ What I Believe," “ War 
and Pesos,” fco., tee. 

Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 


“Extremely Interesting. Tolstoi's power of dasorip- 
tion is admirably shown in the pictures of Russian 
■oenery. Some of the Incidental characters bear the 
impress of real portraiture .”—Timet freshly. 

“Singularly eloquent and deeply interesting. The 
translation is exceedingly well done, the F.n gUnh being 
dear, vigorous, and forcible .”—NtuieatUt Chronicle. 


“ An English reader could not read the story in a 
better rendering.”— The Seoituum. 


“ Supplying an unquestionably graphic: picture of the 
Russian of the time.”— Globe. 


“Mr. Stock’s publication derives its Chief merit from 
its translation Dy a native of Russia. Mr. PopofTs 
English is remarkably good i so good, indeed, that it is 
only here and there, by dint of hard searching, that we 
can find anything betraying the handling of a 
foreigner.”— Boohteffer. 

“ Delightful and oharaoterletlo specimens of Tolstoi’s 
writing ?’—Manchester Guardian. 


In crown 8vo, doth, pxioe 
Three Shillings and Sixpence, post Me. 

The Poets and Peoples 
of Foreign Lands . 


By j. w. OROMBIE. 

“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the ballet 
lettret; it really is calculated to add to the general 
knowledge and appreciation of literary work. . . . 
Mr. Orombie supplies not only oiittdsin, but blograpbl. 
cal data and translations of the poems quoted; and, 
while his verse is neat and accurate, hie muse is flowing 
and pleasant. His book is altogether very readable 
and informing, and Is calculated to instruct as well 
as delight.”— Globe. 


“ A very pleasant little book, in which unhackneyed 
and interesting subjects are discussed by a sound 
scholar and intelligent critio, without a touch of pre¬ 
tence or affection. Mr. Orombie is never duU: he can 
tell a story simply and effectively, and the quotations 
whioh light np his pages (each given in the original as 
well as in English) are very lumpily chosen.” 

SooW Observer. 


“ He takes his readers to what will he fresh woods 
and pastures new to moot of them. There is a strange 
beauty in many of the songs and ballads. ... He 
•uuoeeds In making bis matter thoroughly intereeting.” 

FMMdU Gaeette. 


•-The cultivated reader ot Mr. Orombie’s pages, 
especially if he be a lover of the hy-ways ot literature, 
will have nothing but gratitude far a writer who has a 
great deal to say that is altogether new, and who says 
It io a very pleasant and winning way.” 

Manchester Examiner. 


“ In a high degree f reeh and interesting. . . . His 
criticisms are Indicative ot clear insight and a broad 
sympathy. But In nothing, perhaps, are bis literary 
taste and linguistic skill better exhibited than in the 

__ a . _1-ai_- L. k.. ni.M If _ - BLua ILua, 


“ Mr. J. W. Orombie has done well to bring together 
and publish his essays on 'The Poets and Tuples of 
Foreign Lands? They form a series of studies of 
fci eign literature varied as the speech and genius of the 
poets with which they treat. . . . The writer is a 
rympathetio guide in the lowly and homely, yet 
strangely beautiful, paths of folk poetry through which 
he leads us.”—Roofimen. 


“ The best proof of his suooess is afforded by the fact 
that the only regret of every reader will be that his 
volume is so brief. . . . To Scotsmen, his sketch of 
the life and work of Klaus Grotto will be especially 
attractive. ... It is easy to estimate his skill an4 
facility as a translator. The ease and fluency with 
which his versions are oast prove his poss e ss i on of a 
rare poetic instinct, and suggest that he might readily 
win a name in this department of literature.” 

Dundee Aioertiesr. 


London: Elliot Stock,-02, Paternoster-row, E.O. 
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CABINET EDITIONS 


OF 

STANDARD WORKS 
OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in Crown 8vo, and to be obtained at any 
Booksellers. 

MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES (re¬ 
cently published in 2 vol*. 8vo). A New and 
Cheaper Edition is now ready, in 1 vol. crown 
8td, 6s. 

The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE AN¬ 
TOINETTE. By HENBIETTE FELICITE 
CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 1 voL crown 
8vo, 6s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Bev. W. B. W. STEPHENS, 
Vicar ol Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. 
John Chrysostom,” Ac. The Popular Edition, 
With Index and Portraits. In 1 rol. crown 
8vo., 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite 
Poets and Prose Writers. By MABY BUS¬ 
SELL MITFOBD. Crown 8vo, with Por¬ 
trait, 8s. 

A MEMOIR of the LATE REV. JOHN 

BUSSELL (“ Parson Russell"), of Tordown, 
North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor 
Days,” *' Wolf-hunting in Brittainy,” 4c. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SOOTS. From the French of M. Mignet. By 
ANDREW 8COBLE. W ith 2 Portraits, 6s. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. Guizot. By ANDREW 
SOOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 

CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

The LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 

HABBIS BARHAM, Author of “ The Iu- 
toldeby Legends.” By bis Son, the Bev. 
BIOHABD H. DALTON BARHAM. In 1 
vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOUR¬ 
ISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the 
Oolmans, Sheridan, Poraon, Sydney Smith, 
Theodore Hook, Ac. By JOHN TIMB8, 
F S A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Por¬ 
traits, 12s. 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON 
BARHAM. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6e. 

SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 

Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Riobaed Bentley A Sow, New Burlington Streep 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHAPMA N A HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For MARCH. 

SOME SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTIONS. Bjr th. Hon. J. Meeiiha*. 

THE MORALITY of MARBIAOE. Br MONA CAIMD. 

THE LYBIBH of ENGLISH ROMANTIC DRAMA. Br J. A. Htuoidi. 
THE EVIL or BETTING mi tta CURE. Br Wuaiak DAT. 

M1BTAKEN IDENTITY nnd POLICE ANTHROPOMETRY. Br E. B 

PrsixlfAM. 

THE LEGEND or MADAME KRASINSKA. Br VlUON In. 

LORD NAPIER or MAGDALA. Br Colonel KnOLLTI. 

JUDICIAL TORTURE In CHINA. Br a a GOBDMT. 

KINO PLAGIARISM and bta COURT. Br J.Mta RonciKA*. 

THE EIGHT HOUBS’ QUESTION. Br C. BnADLAUOM, M.P. 


TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: 

An Artist’s Adventures among lee and Islands to 
Fjords and Moud tains. By A. RH8 OARSTEN- 
BEN. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. [This day. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

SARDINIA, JUDAEA. SYRIA, and ARIA 
MINOR By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
OHIPIEZ. 2 vols, imperial 8vo, 895 Illusteatlona. 

[This day. 

ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. By Charles 

DIXON. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 

[This day. 

A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By 

W.S. LILLY. Demy 8vo. 

[Second Edition nearly ready. 
“Of the many books called into being by the cente¬ 
nary of the Frenoh Revolution, Mr. Lilly has written 
one of the most striking. His book is the study of the 
spirit of the Revolution—a difficult taak. for whiph he 
has been well prepared by his philosophical studies in 
European history. ... A striking, thoughtful, and 
interesting book.**— Spectator. 

TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT 

in FOREIGN LANDS. By H. W. 8ETON-KARR. 
A New Edition, with Additions, and Portrait of the 
Author. Grown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

» This is au admirable record of travel, exploration, 
and adventure. It is seldom we have the pleasure 
of reviewing a book of travel written in so manly a 
style, or that shows suoh evidence ot truth and acouraoy 
in every page. The writer takes his readers to all parte 
of the world—to Norway, Canada. Alaska, India and 
Persia, smongst other oountriee. The amount of sport 
be enjoyed, and the risks he underwent in seeking his 
fishing and hunting grounds, are suoh as fall to the lot 
of few explorers.’’— Athmaum. 


A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH R00HF0RT. 
THE LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. 


By 


EDITH ROOHFORT. t vole, crown 8vo. 

[Now ready. 

CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 

A NEW EDITION OF TBS 

WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 

IS NOW BEING ISSUED MONTHLY, ENTITLED 

THE GROWN EDITION. 

Each Volume will contain 

all tbs original illustrations. 

And the Letterpreea will be Printed from TYPE EXPRESSLY 
Cast for this Edition. 

The FIRST VOLUME consist, of 

THE PICKWICK PAPER 8. 

Containing 43 Original Illustrations and 862 pagea of 
Letterpress. 

Large Crown 8vo, price FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICHOLAS NIOKLEBY. 

Will be ready on March 28th. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

Grown 8vo, 8s. 8d. each. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. ____ 

THE ORDEAL OF RIO HARD FBVBREL. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONL 
V1TIORIA. _ 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT; AND FARINA. 


London: CHAPMAN A HALL, Limited. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN, 

comprising the celebrated Political and Satirical 
Poems. Parodies, and Jenx-d’Esprit of Churning. 
Wellesley, 3. H. Frsre, Ellis. Gilford, Carlisle, Pitt, 
and others, with Explanatory Notea. &o.. by 
CHARLES EDMONDS. Entirely New Edition, 
with additional matter, and 6 Plates by James 
Glllray, Ordinary Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 
7s. Sd. 

An Edition di Luu of 260 copies, for England and 
America, numbered and signed, printed on hand-made 
paper, crown 4to, doth extra, One Guinea nett. Fall 
Proepeotus on application. 

TW Qnarttrlg Bmno Mid of Ui* original odltlon : “ Tb«a ipnrUlng 

K OI of vrlt have Blood the tail of more than half a oantory, and ■till thalr 
lllaoey la uodimmed j nor, Indeed, is their lnatro likely to he tarnlBhed 
by age. Mr. Edmonds, the editor, has acquitted himself ably of his taak. 


FORCE as an ENTITY with Stream, 

Pool, and Wave Forms; being an Engineers or a 
Practloal Way of Explaining die Facts ascertained 
by Science, and their Relation to each other. By 
iieut-Oolonal W. SEDGWICK, R.E, Deputy 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India 
for Railways: Anther of “Light, the .Dominant 
Force of the Universe,” Ac. Crown 8vo, doth. Illus¬ 
trated, 7s. Sd. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, the Protector: 

an Appreciation baaed on Contemporary Evidence. 
By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVB, C.B., Author 
of •• The Chairman’s Handbook,” Ac. Smalt demy 
8vo, doth, 10 a. 6d. ___ 

CITY LEGENDS. By Will C^rleton, 

Author ot « Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Festivals," Ac., 
&o. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, boards, is. 

SOLDIERS THREE. By Rudyard 

KIPLING. Author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
“TheGadabys,” Ao. 8vo, sewed, is. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Piinoess 
of Thule,” “In Far Loohaber,” "A Daughter of 
Hetb,” Ao. S vols., crown 8vo, doth. *ls. Sd. 

“The book throughout fa axtramaly reliable, and there are passages la 
it of derp feeling sad rare Imaginative iBaight .”—The Sptakxr. 

KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 

Middlesex. By R. D. BLAOKMORB. Autoorof 
“ Lome Doone,” “ Clara V•ughMu’ ’ Spring- 
haven," “ Oripps the Carrier,” Ao. Turd Edition. 
8 vole., crown Svo, doth, Sis. Sd. 

“ * Kit and KlUy • la a manly book, with a tort of floe, open delicacy of 
•eatlment, thoroughly wholeeome and pleaalng... .Few recant novels bare 
maiotalned so high aataodardof exeellanoe throng bout. —Athcn'isum. 

NEW ADDITIONS TO L0W8 8TANDARD N0VEL8. 

SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, 

and OTHER STORIES. By WILLI AM BLACK. 
Author of •• A Prinoees of Thule,” “ A Daughter of 
Hath,” Ao. Crown 8vo, doth, 6a. 

•“ Tb. Pjmum of John Loon'LM Moll oonlrlTirf, M brightlr told. »d< 1 
■o lilallk. that lu almpla p.lhoo la ImalaUbla."— Alhmnum. 

AGNES SURRIAGE. By Edwin 

LASSETTER BYNNER. Author of “Damon's 
Ghost," “Penelope’s Suitors,” Ao. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 6s. _ 

W0RK8 BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; 

induding Four Months’ Residence with Dr. 
Livingstone. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, doth, 8s. Sd. 

V The Unabridged Edition, superior in .Paper and 
binding and with toe Original Maps, price 7a ed , can 
still be obtained. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; 

from toe Indian to toe Atlantic Owan. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 8 a ed. 

•• The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding and with the Original Maps, pries Its. Sd., can 
still be obtained. 

London: Sampson Low, Mabston, Seable, 
and Rivinoton (Limited), 

8t Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

“Great Writhes” — Life of George Eliot. 

By Oscar Browning. (Walter Scott.) 

This volume, though not the largest, is, in 
many ways, the most interesting and satis¬ 
factory biography of George Eliot which has 
yet appeared; and it would be quite unfair 
to Mr. Oscar Browning to attribute these ex¬ 
cellences merely to the fact that it is the 
latest comer in the field. True, he is largely 
indebted, as it was inevitable he should be, 
to Mr. Cross’s Life and Letters of George Eliot, 
and in his prefatory note he frankly acknow¬ 
ledges his indebtedness; but he has added to 
the material thus derived much information 
previously scattered or inedited, and has, 
moreover, been able to supplement these 
results of research and reading by a record of 
reminiscences and impressions accumulated 
through fifteen years of increasingly intimate 
personal friendship. 

On the third page of his book Mr. Oscar 
Browning warns the reader that he must not 
expect to find the relation of any “ new facts ” 
in the life of George Eliot; and, so far as any 
large or specially important facts are con¬ 
cerned, the warning is justified by the pages 
which follow. Por example, Mr. Cross dis¬ 
played a quite natural and understandable 
reticenoe in telling tbe story of the origin of 
George Eliot’s union with Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
He gave a few extracts from George Eliot’s 
letters containing passing references to Lewes 
as a most ordinary acquaintance or friend; and 
then, with no further preparation than this, 
announced that she had taken the momentous 
step which was, iu a hundred ways, to be so 
much to her. Many of those who open Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s work for the first time will 
run lightly over its early pages to reach those 
devoted to this crisis in George Eliot’s life 
with the expectation that the author will, in 
spite of his warning, lift—at any rate partially 
—the veil of mystery. This expectation is 
unfulfilled. Mr. Oscar Browning is as reticent 
as his predecessor, but, unlike his predecessor, 
he buttresses his reticence with a reason; 
for, writing of George Eliot and Lewes he 
says: “It is needless to gratify a morbid 
curiosity as to the origin or development 
of the relation between them.’’ It is im¬ 
possible to avoid asking the question, 
“ Why morbid curiosity ? ’’ On the preceding 
page Mr. Oscar Browning has spoken of the 
union os “ a true marriage ’’; and why should 
there be anything not thoroughly natural and 
wholesome in the desire to know something 
of the stages by which two most interesting 
personalities—a man of exceptional talent 
and a woman of supreme genius—drew near 
to each other, passed from indifference to 
regard, from regard to love, to find them* 
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selves at last joined for life in the closest of 
all unions ? When the life of the great poet 
whom we have so lately lost comes to be 
written, his biographer will surely not refrain 
from telling, with such delicacy of sympathy 
as may be given him, something of that lovely 
story of the courtship of two poets which one 
of them has already half-told in the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” If, as may be the 
case, the fact is that of this other court¬ 
ship nothing is really known that is not to be 
found in George Eliot’s published letters, it 
would bd better to say so frankly than to in¬ 
vent an excuse for an inevitable silence which 
is no excuse at all. 

Still, though Mr. Oscar Browning has no 
large new facts to communicate, he has added 
to previous records a number of small facts 
which, while they may seem trivial, are not 
really insignificant. There is, for example, 
an old illustration of one very noteworthy 
feature of her character—her singular sus¬ 
ceptibility to the influence of stronger or 
more persistent personalities — in the story 
how, when she first came under the spell of 
the philosophical and phrenological Mr. Bray, 
she actually consented to have her head shaved 
in order that a cast might be taken of it by or 
for that worthy enthusiast for “bumps.” 
Indeed, the Bray family completely subju¬ 
gated her; and she was aware of the subjec¬ 
tion—aware that the impulses forcing her 
along new, untried, and painful paths were 
impulses from without, not from within. 
Much has been said about the celerity and 
ease with which George Eliot abandoned the 
Evangelical Christianity of her early years, but 
her critics in this respect have surely judged 
a little too hastily. It is abundantly clear 
that some portions of her task of translating 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu , which had been pressed 
upon her rather than spontaneously under¬ 
taken, were inexpressibly and almost unbear¬ 
ably painful to her. Mr. Oscar Browning 
quotes from Mr. Cross’s pages the letter in 
which Mrs. Bray, writing to Miss Sara 
Hennell, reports that Miss Evans describes 
herself as 

“ Strausa-siok—it makes her ill disseotmg the 
beautiful story of the Crucifixion, and only the 
sight of ‘ the Christ image and picture ’ [a bis¬ 
cuit ware copy of Thorwaldsen’s lovely concep¬ 
tion] makes her endure it.” 

She did endure it, however, sustained not 
merely by the silent image, but by devotion 
to her ta'k-masters; for, as she significantly 
said in later years, “ It is not true that love 
makes all things easy; it makes us choose 
what is difficult.” 

The ascendency of the Brays and the Hen- 
nells was followed by the ascendency of 
Lewes; and though his influence in the main 
ran along rather than across the true current 
of her nature, and was therefore submitted 
to without even such temporary revolt as that 
just recorded, there is reason to believe that 
it occasionally diverted her from the path 
which her genius would instinctively have 
chosen. Most careful readers and sensible 
people will agree with Mr. Oscar Browning 
that to attribute to the influence of Lewes 
what has been called the “ scientific deprava¬ 
tion ” of her later style is altogether unfair. 
There was, iu fact, no such “ depravation ’’ at 
all. As Mr. Oscar Browning points out, 

“ her very first published essay begins with a 


scientific metaphor”; and he might have added 
that a handful of such metaphors and allusions 
may be gathered from the pages of her earliest 
work in fiction—the Scenes of Clericel Info — 
against the style of which no critic has dared 
to bring a railing accusation. Still, it may be 
doubted whether the influence of Lewes was 
at all times an influence “ making for [artistic] 
righteousness.” For example, to quote from 
Mr. Oscar Browning, 

“ Mr. W. Gall, a very competent aritio, tells us 
in the Westminster Review that the violent con¬ 
flict of Adam with Arthur is an offenoe to art, 
and that the oommonplaoe marriage of Adam 
with Dinah is a disappointing oloae to the career 
of the sweet Methodist saint. He also main¬ 
tains that the reprieval episode is an artificial 
and mechanical oontrivanoe. It would have 
been better if George Eliot had followed more 
olosely the fate of the girl Vooe who was con¬ 
demned to death at the Nottingham Assizes 
and executed. At a later period she would 
have done this. Tet, as we have seen, these 
very features were inserted at the suggestion of 
Lewes, and would have been absent If George 
Eliot had maintained more oonfidenoe in her 
own insight and discrimination.’’ 

This confidence, however, could not well be 
maintained, for the simple reason that it 
hardly seems to have been even occasionally 
felt. When her earliest long novel was on 
the first flood-tide of sucoess, she wrote to 
Major Blackwood: 

“I am assured that Adam Bede was worth 
writing—worth living through long years to 
write. But now it seems impossible to me that 
I shall ever write anything so good and true 
again. I have arrived at faith in the past, but 
not at faith in the future.” 

At the time these words were written from 
Wandsworth, the incomparable early chapters 
of The Mill on the Floss were probably in 
MS. A few months afterwards comes another 
wail: 

“ I have been invalided for the last week, and, 
of course, am a prisoner in the castle of Giant 
Despair, who growls in my ear that The Mill 
on the Floss is detestable, and that the last 
volume will be the olimax of that general 
detestableness. Such is the elation attendant 
upon what a self-elected lady correspondent 
from Scotland calls my ‘ exciting career.’ ” 

I have dwelt at what may seem dispro¬ 
portionate length upon George Eliot’s sin¬ 
gular dependence upon voioes from without- 
because in Mr. Oscar Browning’s Life this 
feature of her character is exhibited much 
more prominently than in previous biographies. 
We have heard repeatedly, principally from 
those who have set themselves to explain or 
defend George Eliot’s second union, that hers 
was a nature which absolutely demanded the 
constant support of another nature more self- 
reliant and self-suffloing, “ a face to look upon, 
a heart that beats, a hand to touch.” Bat to 
be simply told this is one thing, to be made 
to realise it is another; and Mr. Oscar Brown¬ 
ing not merely does the telling, but achieves 
the realisation. All the perplexing problems 
of George Eliot’s life are not solved yet; but 
this little book brings us nearer to a solution 
than we have ever been brought before. 

The curious thing was that there flowed 
out constantly from her personality, her 
presence, and her utterances, the very strength 
and stimulation for others which she needed 
so much for herself. No one was ever more 
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successful than was this weak, self-distrustful 
woman in the conscious or unconscious admi¬ 
nistration of the moral tonic which enabled 
those who came within the sphere of her influ¬ 
ence to quit themselves like men, and to be 
strong. Mr. Oscar Browning quotes from a 
beautiful letter received from her at a crisis in 
his life which had just this bracing and in¬ 
vigorating effect; and he was only one of a 
hundred beneficiaries. From those Sunday 
afternoon reoeptions of which he gives so 
charming a description, men and women went 
away with thoughts which, had they been 
expressed at all, would have found utterance 
in the words, “ It has been good to be here.” 

In isolated details of interest Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s book is very rich, so rich that he 
has little to fear from those reviewers— 
terrible persons they must be to some writers 
—who sample a book by extracting from it 
everything which makes it specially worth 
reading. He certainly makes an addition to 
the number of apparently insoluble George 
Eliot problems when he tells us that, in the 
course of his fifteen years’ friendship with the 
creator of Mrs. Poyser, Bartle Massey, the 
Dodson sisters, and Solomon Macey, he never 
remembers having heard her say a humorous 
thing; nor, he adds, “have I ever heard a 
humorous saving of hers repeated by those 
who knew her better than I did.” Her 
letters are not less empty of this element 
which makes its presence so powerfully felt 
in her purely creative work; and the fact is 
one of which those who hold the traditional 
theory of genius as a kind of inspiration—and 
spurn the definition of Mr. Grant Allen, to 
whom it is but an exceptional development of 
talent—will not fail to note and remember. 

Mr. Oscar Browning quotes few of George 
Eliot’s casual remarks; but among the few is 
one which, coming from the lips of a singu¬ 
larly shrewd observer, will be interesting to 
many readers, and might provide a topic for 
a debating society of university men She 
received the hospitality of both Oxford and 
Cambridge; and when asked by the author 
what struck her as the most salient difference 
between the social features of the two uni¬ 
versities, she replied that “ at Cambridge they 
all seemed to speak well of each other, 
whereas at Oxford they all criticised each 
other.” Whether a society for mutual admira¬ 
tion or a society for mutual criticism should, 
on the whole, be preferred, is a question 
which allows of very pretty fencing on the 
part of the answerers thereof. 

The scheme of the series to which Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s book belongs demands that 
biography proper shall be supplemented by a 
certain amount of criticism. The author’s 
critical remarks are, as a rule, so sound, 
intelligent, and discriminating that I must 
needs regret the rapid diminution of available 
space which compels me to take note only of 
those passages in which he seems—to one 
reader at least—to miss the mark. Some¬ 
times the failure is a mere matter of language, 
where what is meant is right, though what is 
said is wrong, as in the sentences in which 
“ imagination ” is used for “ invention.” For 
example, Mr. Oscar Browning says of the 
early period during which George Eliot drew 
largely on memory for her raw material, that 
at this time “ she moved timidly and with 
caution in the domain of imagination ”; and in 


contrasting Adam Bede and The Mill on the 
Floes with Silas Marner and Felix Holt, he 
says that the latter, as distinguished from the 
former, “ may be classed together as pure 
efforts of imagination,” meaning of course 
that in these books the plots and characters 
are the outcome of unaided invention. 

More important is wbat appears to me a 
curious error of ethical interpretation in the 
sentence where Mr. Oscar Browning says— 

“ If the lives of Dorothea, of Maggie Tulliver, 
of Bomola, are failures, it is not because George 
Eliot wishes to teach that most lives are and 
must be failures, but because she believes that 
such failures are preventable, and that it is our 
duty to prevent them as far as possible.” 

Surely these wonderful portraits leave in 
the mind something more germinal and fruit¬ 
ful than this sterile commonplace; surely her 
true teaching is that some kinds of failure are 
dearer and worthier than some kinds of 
success, and that—if I may quote some words 
which I wrote about Middlemarch long ago— 

“ we are left with the conviction that the 
higher life, the life of great ideals never attained 
and of divine hopes never fulfilled, is, in spite 
of all its failures and disappointments, not 
merely the higher but also the preferable life— 
that we would rather ten thousand times be 
Dorothea and Lydgate with their wrecked, 
broken careers, than we would be Celia and 
Sir James Chettam and Mr. Brooke with their 
placidly fulfilled existences and their oommon- 
place contents.” 

It is all the more carious that Mr. Oscar 
Browning should have failed to perceive this 
burden of significance, because he himself, in 
his adjudication of supremacy to Daniel 
Deronda among George Eliot’s novels, recog¬ 
nises her doctrine of life, and applies it in the 
domain of art, where it ceases to be true, or is, 
at any rate, not true to the same degree. He 
describes the work just mentioned as 

“ an attempt to solve deeper problems than she 
had before attempted, and to oonvert art to 
higher uses—perhaps a partial failure, but one 
more excellent and memorable than many 
successes.” 

This remark, well aimed as it is, does not hit 
the gold; for while it is true that a strenuous 
but unsuccessful endeavour after nobility or 
sanctity is worth more than a successful 
achievement of Philistine respectability, it is 
hardly true that an unsuccessful attempt to 
paint a “ Sacrifice of Iphigeni»” or a “Last 
Judgment ” must be preferred to a little bit 
of homely genre work which is satisfying in 
conception and perfect in execution. I agree 
wi'h Mr. Oscar Browning in thinking Daniel 
Deronda a noble work of art: I agree with 
him in regarding with contempt the majority 
of the popular criticisms upon it; I can 
follow Prof. Dowden in thinking that it is 
George Eliot’s only work io prose—he says her 
only work absolutely—in which “the poetical 
side of her genius obtains adequate expres¬ 
sion ”; but I cannot think that, simply in 
virtue of the complexity of the issues with 
which it deals, this admittedly “partial 
failure ” is to be placed above such unequivo¬ 
cal successes as Adam Bede and Middiem arch. 

Nor can I echo Mr. Oscar Browning’s doubt 
whether George Eliot “ ever wrote wbat can 
strictly be called poetry,” or his assertion that 
“ she lacked the passionate fire, without which 
no poet can excel, and the gift of melodious 


language.” Here, however, he has the 
majority of critics on his side, and to enter 
upon the controversy would be like challeng¬ 
ing to a tilting match the doughtiest knights 
of the Round Table. I am not a master of 
subtleties; and in forming a judgment as to 
whether this or that utterance in verse is, or is 
not, poetry it is my habit to apply a very 
simple and commonplace test. I simply ask 
myself whether the matter of thought or 
emotion there expressed in verse could have 
been expressed with equal effect in the form 
of prose, and when compelled to answer this 
question in the negative I conclude that I am 
dealing with poetry. George Eliot’s verse 
does not always compel this answer; but with 
me it compels it so frequently and at times so 
resistlessly that I simply cannot help feeling 
that its claims to be what its writer intended it 
to be are, for me, substantiated. For such a 
discussion there are, however, more fitting 
places than the dose of an already too long 
article; and perhaps, wheresoever held, it 
might not be very fruitful in result. 

Jaai is Ashcboft Noble. 


A History of Austro-Hungary fin mVee Earliest 
Time to the Tear 1880. By Louis Leg<r. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Birk- 
beck Hill. With a Preface by Edward A. 
Freeman. (Rivingtons.) 

We are very glad to see M. Louis Leger’s 
useful Histoire de VAutriehe Hongrie in au 
English dress. The plan of the work is quite 
original, and excellently carried out. It is 
to allow the various peoples obscured under 
the hegemony of Austria to tell their own 
story to the world What is Austrian 
nationality is a question frequently a-kul, 
and it is a very difficult one to answer. Wo 
have Hungarian aspirations, Bohemian aspira¬ 
tions; Poles contending with Buthenisns, 
Croats, Serbs, and Slovaks resistiog the 
Magyar; subtle intricacies about an Italia 
irredenta, to which a Roumania irredenta seem) 
likely to be added—but none of the peoples 
connected with these duputes are willing to 
style themselves Austrians. We all know 
more or less of the rise of the Eastern duchy 
(Oesterreioh), about which Mr. Freeman has 
spoken in such decided tones; and most of us 
can quota the epigram, one line of which ends 
“tu felix Austria, nube”; but few persons 
besides the historian of the Norman Conquest 
can tell us all the minute claims to the 
various portions of that political mosaic, 
Austria. She has bad a terrible task to keep 
herself alive, and has partly done it by stimu¬ 
lating the antagonisms of young and, in some 
cases, half-civilised nationalities. It is a 
dreary story throughout: bloody tribunals 
suoh as those of Prague and Eperies; hired 
assassins to remove generals whose talents and 
ambition were occasionally obscuring tic 
imperial puppet at the head; sanguinary 
reprisals in the case of unsuccessful rebellions; 
the patriots decapitated in the publio square 
at Prague after the battle of the White 
Mountain, and the fourteen generals hanged 
at Arad in 1849. If we look at the line of 
sovereigns who have been Austrian dukes, 
German emperors, and, finally, since 1806, 
Austrian emperors, it is difficult to find any 
conspicuous for moral or intellectual gifts, 
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with, perhaps, the single exception ol Joseph 
II., an honest blundering man, who himself 
owned that he was a conspicuous failure and 
nothing more. 

Up to the present time we hare had the 
history of Austria written only from a Ger¬ 
man standpoint—as a German power, in fact. 
8uch is pre-eminently the case with the 
laborious and carefully compiled work of 
Coxe. He is full of German emperors, arch 
dukes, and archduchesses; but the great 
streams of national life underneath he hardly 
perceives, or if he does perceive underrates 
their importance. M. Leger tells us out of 
what Austria grew; how she acquired her 
great possessions, especially Hungary and 
Bohemia, and upon the ruins of what earlier 
civilisations her advancing footsteps trod. How 
few people, to judge from the newspaper oor 
respondents, are aware of the constitutional 
lights of the Magyar and the Chekh! By nine- 
tenths of English readers they are treated as 
tiresome agitators, seeking for a kind of home 
rule, to which they have no claim whatever. 
A mere glance at a few pages of Mr. Free¬ 
man’s vigorous preface to this work will do 
much to undeceive them. 

Never did a more polyglot realm exist, or 
one less of nature’s making. If we survey it 
closely we shall find it a seething mass of 
petty animosities. The Teuton sits, as it 
were, supreme in his capital of Vienna—a city 
with no glorious national traditions, enjoying 
a celebrity for magnificenoe and luxury more 
than anything else, and generally deserted by 
its masters at the great crises of its history. 
Leopold flies before the Turk, leaving it to be 
defend by Sobieski, and afterwards affects to 
treat him with contempt, because he is only 
an elective and not an hereditary king. The 
Magyar oppresses the Slovaks, Serbs, and 
Roumanians, and does what he oan to stifle 
their languages. He aims at an impossible 
solidarity in his own division of the empire, 
but has been assisted by the Slovak Kossuth 
and others in his straggles. In another part 
of the empire we find the Catholic Pole at 
variance with the Orthodox Rnthenian, whose 
religion and laognage—identical with that of 
Southern Russia—make him an object of 
suspicion. In the cis-Leithan portion, the 
Bohemian and Slovene are struggling against 
the German. 

In his account of the various elements 
which make up this composite empire M 
Leger has not forgotten to tell us something 
of its various authors. To the German 
element of these literatures the Austrians, it 
is true, have not contributed much, for Grill- 
parzer, Zedlitz, and Anastasins Griin are not 
great writers; but there is the story of Chekh 
and Magyar literature whioh has its salient 
points. Of course M. Leger does not forget 
to tell us something of the sonl-stirring strains 
of the young Tyrtaeua of 1849, Alexander 
Petofi. That bngbt July day was a sad one 
for his country when this patriot went down 
under the Cossack lances among the maize- 
fields of Fejeregyhaz, at the terrible battle of 
Segesvar. Close by, his body rests in the 
pit where the slain were thrown in a heap 
after the battle; but not a Szekler passes by 
without putting a stone upon the grave. 

In connexion with Bohemia the great Hussite 
movement meets with careful treatment in 
M. Leger’a hands, and forms one of the most 


interesting parts of the volume. We see the 
Austrians gradually closiog in on the un¬ 
fortunate country: the executions at Prague 
in 1547 of the burghers who had ventured to 
resist the encroachments of Ferdinand I.—he 
had been King of Bohemia since 1526—the 
terrible battle of the White Mountain; the 
devastation and depopulation of the country, 
are all fully narrated. Similar is the story 
of Hungary since the fatal battle of Mohacs 
but the culmination was the great insurrec¬ 
tion of 1848-9 and the sanguinary reprisals, 
whioh sent a thrill of horror through Europe, 
The Slovenes have but little history, but 
the story of the suppression of Protestantism 
among them by Ferdinand II. is a sad one. 

M. Leger writes, on the whole, in 
fair and impartial spirit, and is free 
from the conventional Chauvinism, although 
he has some pages to write which must be 
rather humiliating to French self-love, as 
when he tells us of the manner in which 
Napoleon ordered Andreas Hofer to be shot. 

The lists of sovereigns at the end will be 
found very useful, as enabling the reader to 
understand many of the obscure parts of the 
history, such as, for instance, the union of 
Croatia with Hungary, the relations of Tran¬ 
sylvania to Hungary and Vienna, the dnehy 
of Carinthia, and all the dynastic inter¬ 
lacements of this perplexed history. Very 
useful also is the table of gains and losses in 
territory, so that we may shape out in our 
minds the fluctuating fortunes of the Habs- 
bnrgs. 

A laudable custom with M. Leger is to 
give the Slavonic and Magyar names of the 
towns, which are obscured to us in most pub¬ 
lications by being travestied in a German 
form. A little confusion, however, arises 
here and there, because sometimes we get the 
Slavonic and sometimes the German name of 
the same place. Perhaps M. Leger has erred 
on the side of excessive accuracy when he 
gives ns the Ruthenian or Malo-Rustian 
Lviv for Lemberg or Lwow, the capital 
of Galicia- But the desperate attempts to 
Germanise the Slavonic and Magyar peoples, 
which culminated in the centralising measures 
of Joseph II., have not succeeded. At the 
beginning of the present century the Bohemian 
or Chekh language seemed on the point 
of extinction. It had almost become a 
tongue of peasants, and bade fair to follow 
the fate of its sister-language, Polabish, 
heard in certain districts of the old kingdom 
of Hanover at the commencement of last 
century, and now, like Cornish, preserved only 
in a few vocabularies and other fragments 
In the fifteenth century Wendish, or Sorbish 
as it is better called, had been heard in the 
markets of Leipzig, which itself bears a 
Slavonic name—Lipsk, “ the city of lime 
trees.” About the same time Slavonic ceased 
to be spoken in the island of Riigen. Even 
Dobrowsky, who may be said to have founded 
scientific Slavonic scholarship, never dreamed 
of a complete resuscitation of Chekh. He 
wrote books about it and edited its literary 
monuments in the same spirit as that in whioh 
Mr. Whitley Stokes edits Irish texts. He 
would indeed be surprised, if he were alive 
at the present day, when the once despised 
Bohemian language has its newspapers in 
abundance, its learned reviews, its poets and 
novelists, its national theatre—nay, more, its 


university. Such has been the result of the 
patriotic efforts of a band of scholars who 
about sixty years ago founded the National 
Museum. At A gram flourish a Croatian 
university and a Croatian Academy, with two 
learned reviews, Rad and Starine. Of Galicia 
and Hungary little need be said. The former 
is but a limb tom from the Polish trunk and 
still throbs with vitality, with a Polish univer¬ 
sity at Cracow in full vigour. Hungary’s pro¬ 
gressive strides have been very rapid, and its 
literature has developed greatly since the 
oentnry began. Scanty enough as it was 
beforehand, for—with the exception of a few 
tedious lives of saints in verse and two or 
three songs—we have nothing worth mention 
in the language till the “ Venus of Murany ” 
of Stephen Gyongosi at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It is a pity that while so 
jealously guarding his own rights, the Magyar 
has been so churlish and niggardly to his 
Slavonic brethren— 

“ Quara temere in nosmet legem mnoimns 
iniquam.” 

We must be grateful to Mrs. Birkbeck 
Hill for her accurate and scholarly transla¬ 
tion. The book will certainly be welcome 
to all students of history and all readers 
who want to see what that very composite, 
piebald, and polyglot thing the Austrian em¬ 
pire is, which continues to survive, although 
m the present century it has been two or 
three times to all appearance on the point of 
dissolution. 

W. R. Morfill. 


A Southern Planter. By Susan Dabney 
Smedes. (John Murray.) 

This book has at least two claims to favour¬ 
able notice. It records the life of a patriotic 
citizen, high-minded, and absolutely sincere; 
and it presents a view of what may be termed 
the amenities of slavery and of the redeeming 
features of a system whioh sorely lacks an 
apologist. In the eyes of some the book will 
have an additional value from having been re¬ 
introduced to the world by Mr. Gladstone 
with words of warm commendation. But 
even with these advantages it is not likely, 
we fear, to attain any wide popularity. The 
hold taken upon the public mind by the pre¬ 
sentment of the case in Uncle Tom'* Cabin is 
too firm to be much weakened by this true, 
but less sensational, publication; and the 
present generation, at any rate, will continue 
to believe that the “institution” perished 
through its own unmitigated wickedness. In 
spite of what Mrs. Smedes says to the con¬ 
trary, English people and Northerners will 
maintain that Thomas Dabney was quite as 
exceptional in the treatment of his slaves as 
he undoubtedly was in the conduct of his life; 
and they will see in his scrupulous honesty 
towards his creditors a quixotic vein which 
might account for anything in his oth>-r rela¬ 
tions. 

Certainly Thomas Dabney was no ordinary 
man. With that ourions hankering after a 
distinguished ancestry whioh most Americans 
exhibit, his daughter and biographer claims 
for her father a descent from the ancient 
family of d’AubignA 


“ We find,” she says, “ the name on the rolls 
of Battle Abbey among the list of blights who 
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fell at Hastings. Others survived the Conquest, 
and are mentioned in Hume’s History as 
champions of Magna Charts.” 

Then we are told—the interval is long and 
the transition abrupt— 

“ After the revocation of the Ediot of Nantes 
(1685) a branch of the d’Aubigne family left 
for ever the land of their ancestors, because 
they could no longer there worship God with 
freedom of conscience. They took refuge in 
Wales. Somewhere between 1715 to 1717 two 
brothers, Cornelius and John d’AubignA left 
this land of their adoption, and sailed for 
America. Perhaps about the same time their 
brother Bobert came over and fixed his home 
in Boston.” 

In the absence of proofs, we confess that we 
hesitate to accept this Huguenot descent. The 
Daubeneys are a widespread family in the 
'West of England; and cadets from the main 
stock are likely enough to have found their 
way across the Atlantic and lost, upon the other 
side, the spelling of their name which they 
seem here to have rigidly preserved. 

Be that as it may, the subject of this 
biography is quite sufficiently strong to stand 
by himself. In his last letters to his son, his 
own feelings on this head are well expressed : 

" I never could forget that I was bom a gentle¬ 
man and incapable, consequently, of a mean 
action. But it is one thing to maintain one’s 
self-respect, and another to take up a too 
extravagant notion of one’s true standing with 
his fellow-men.” 

We may dispute Thomas Dabney’s doctrine of 
innate and inherited nobleness; we cannot 
dispute his possession of it. In the early 
portion of his life, which began so long ago 
as 1798, he was a prosperous man, and many 
are the acts of liberality and neighbourly 
kindness which his biographer is able to 
record. His plantation in Mississippi was 
considered a model one. Men came from all 
quarters to learn his methods—the most effi¬ 
cient of which seems to have been a distribu¬ 
tion of presents or prizes among his negroes. 
Every week during the season the cotton- 
pickers received a bonus in addition to their 
wages; and when a man or woman picked Bix 
hundred pounds of cotton in a day, a five- 
dollar gold piece was the reward. And in 
other ways his slaves were exceptionally well 
treated: 

“The thrifty negroes made so much on their 
ohiokens, pea-nuts, popcorn, molasses-cakes, 
baskets, mats, brooms, taking in sewing, and 
in other little ways, that they were able to buy 
luxuries. Some of the women bought silk 
dresses; many had their Sunday dresses made 
by white mantua makers.” 

Meat was plentiful, blankets were lavishly 
distributed, the sick were nursed, and, when 
the weather was rainy, the women were 
brought into the house and taught to sew 
and to mend clothes. 

The proprietor had his reward. He could 
boast that he had never had a drunkard on 
his plantation, and scarcely ever a thief. 
His thoughtful kindness—never tinged with 
sentimental weakness—made him a master 
whom servants could both love and respect. 
How genuine was their attachment to him was 
proved by their reluctance to leave him when 
freedom was proclaimed, and by their behaviour 
to him in the hour of Mb adversity, for that 
came to him also in its turn. Death entered 


the family, and then there fell upon it the 
shadow of a war which Thomas Dabney 
foresaw from the first would bs terrible and 
ruinous. But he could not shrink from takin g 
his part in it. He it was who origina'ed the 
scheme for raising money for the Confederate 
government on the seourity of the cotton then 
in the hands of the planters. These bonds 
supplied the sinews of war during the early 
part of the struggle. Later on he and his 
son engaged more actively in the war; but it 
was not so much in opposing the Federals that 
he gained his laurels as in meeting undaunt¬ 
edly the sea of troubles which, when the war 
ceased, threatened to overwhelm him. He had 
of course, to let his slaves go free and to com¬ 
mence life anew with an empty house, a 
denuded plantation, and nothing that could be 
turned into money but five bales of cotton. 
But this was not the severest part of his trial. 
The old slaves—and even those who were 
afterwards hired—still insisted on calling him 
“ master ” as though it were a term of endear¬ 
ment, and worked well for him. Economy 
and energy bade fair to bring things back 
again to a prosperous condition when, sud¬ 
denly, ruin came upon him. Before the war 
he had been asked to be security to a friend 
for a large amount. The friend proved 
treacherous; and, at sixty-eight years of age, 
Dabney had to surrender every thing and, with 
a large and helpless family on his hands, to 
begin a struggle for existence ia a country 
where even young men scarcely knew how to 
earn a livelihood. The manner in which he 
accepted the situation showed of what stuff 
Thomas Dabney was made. He set himself, 
in spite of his years, to the task of paying in 
full every dollar claimed; and, by hard manual 
labour, rigid self-denial, and unremitting toil, 
he succeeded in his object. 

One of bis old servants wrote to him in 
1867 in these terms: "Though freedom has 
been given to the coloured race, I often sigh 
for the good old days of slave times, when we 
were all so happy and contented.” Without 
sharing in this pious wish, we may venture to 
doubt whether the gift of liberty, bestowed, 
without preparation, upon a race by nature 
and habit dependent, could prove an unmixed 
boon. Do not those most prize it who have 
spent most to gain or to keep it ? 

Charles J. Robinson. 


A Song of Heroes. By John Stuart Blackie. 

(Blackwood.) 

Anticipating the censure of the "judicious 
critic,” Prof. Blackie hopes "that the less 
fastidious student of human fates may not 
fail to find a fair amount of encouraging 
stimulus and healthy nutriment” in his new 
Legend of the Ages. He concludes his pre¬ 
face with these words: “ For the sake of such 
students I shall be happy to have pleased less, 
that I may instruct more." In order to 
instruct it is necessary to please; and it is 
just the less fastidious student who requires 
to be pleased most. Nor is there, whatever 
may be said of his justice, a more trenchant 
critic than he. He divides books into two 
categories—readable and unreadable; and while 
he may include in the first Shakspere and 
The Family Herald Supplement , the second is 
certain to contain Wither’s Hallelujah and 
Watts’s Hymne. On the other hand, the 


judicious critic, unimpelled by a merely in¬ 
stinctive hunger for healthy entertainment 
and excitement, is apt to develop a sophisti¬ 
cated taste for books that are " caviare to the 
general.” He his even been known to go 
the length of making a somewhat similar dis¬ 
tinction into readable and unreadable as the 
less fastidious student, with this difference— 
that he preferred the unreadable; as in the 
case of one capricious appetite, which, unable 
by any whet to appreciate the flavour of Ben 
Jonson—high enough for most palates—could 
yet find the soul of Francois Rabelais in The 
Life and Adventures of John Bunole. An 
appeal from the judicious critic to the less 
fastidious student may therefore prove the 
selection of the greater of two evils. It is 
certain to be regarded by the former as im¬ 
plying a self-accusation of want of thorough 
conscientiousness in giving to the public 
work which, in the author's opinion, requires 
an apology. 

It is only upon the " poetical treatment ” 
that Prof. Blackie depreoateB judgment. Of 
" the historical significance of this little book ” 
he seems confident; and, so far as the plan 
goes, his confidence is not ill-plaoed. To 
select 

" a sequence of the most notable names in 
European and West Asian history during a 
period of more than three thousand yean, and 
give a sketoh of their lives, as the bearers and 
exponents of the significant ages to which they 
belong, 

is to write a history of the world which could 
hardly fail to have some interest, however 
inadequately treated. Prof. Blackie divides 
universal history into three periods—the Old 
World, the Middle Age, and the New World: 
the first represented by Abraham, Moses, 
David, Socrates, Alexander, Caesar, t>t. Paul; 
the second by Columba, Alfred, Wallace, and 
Bruce; the third by Luther, Cromwell, Wash¬ 
ington , Nelson, and Wellington. The mere 
names are stimulating and nutritious; but 
although magnificent poetry could be written 
about them all, it will be seen that this is a 
scheme for a series of essays, and, with the 
exception of the disproportionate second 
period, quite a tolerable scheme—one upon 
which Prof. Blackie could deliver a course of 
racy lectures to fit audiences. Even regarded 
as lectures, however, these rhymes have short¬ 
comings, arising from the point of view 
The coign of vantage from which Prof. 
Blackie endeavours to survey the ages is a 
Scotch platform—an elevation from which it 
is difficult to obtain a very extended prospect, 
and where the view is liable to be intercepted 
by fogs of prejudice, of kettle-drummle 
patriotism and religious intolerance, with thi*, 
among other effects, that Jenny Geddes’s stool 
looms through the mist like a new constella¬ 
tion. In spite of the unfavourable environ¬ 
ment of the standpoint, he suoceeds in catching 
a glimpse of America, and in his potm, 
“ Washington,” occur the two best verses in 
the book. 

" Meagre souls there ba who fancy 
God as meagre as themselves, 

Tha: his tale of things was ended 
With the books upon their shelves! 

" With the record of their glories, 

Battles, blunders, brawls, and blood. 
When high-vaulting Whigs and Tories 
Clutched the stars, or kissed the mud! ” 

These are clarion notes; but it is a shrill 
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clarion, and there is a sound as of the dap¬ 
ping of wings. 

And now we come to the capital charge 
against the book. It consists of about a 
thousand verses in the above measure. "With 
Tennys n’s “ Locksley Hall ” to show how a 
hard-won victory may be attained, and Ay- 
toun’s Ballads as an example of the failure 
of high literary ability to dedoggerelise 
it thoroughly, it may seem to the less 
fastidious student incredible that a rapid 
wri'er like Prof. Blackie should have chosen 
this measure for a long work. The Judicious 
critic is less astonished, for a merely imitative 
faculty is often unable to distinguish the 
paste brilliant from the diamond, even though 
the former be of its own manufacture. The 
ploughman’s trot of the verses quoted is 
endurable for a little. But with spavined 
lines of this kind: 


“ And they hailed him, with rare blessing 
For all people richly stored, 

Father of the faithful, elect 
Friend of God, Almighty Lord ” ; 

with specimens of helpless rhymes like the 
following: 


1 They have landed in the shallows 

’Neath thy sheltering wing, Oape Ood; 
There they knee the sand in thankful 
Worship to their Saviour God ” ; 


with archaic grammar: 


"Nor halted there but for to breathe 
The landward air a little space ”; 

when Nelson is treated thus; 

" And they loved him—how they loved him! 
For th* y said, ‘ Our gallant Nell 
Holds a heart wherein a lion 
Knows in kindly peace to dwell 


With a lamb!’” 

and when Oliver Cromwell broods “ o’er the 
passioned yeast within,” it is no wonder that 
the less fastidious student ranks A Song of 
Herot* with Wither’s Hallelujah, and that the 
judicious critic is for once in a fair way to 
become injudicious. 

In conclusion, two reflections suggest them¬ 
selves. First: It is not the case that correct¬ 
ness is an essential of poetry; for the subtle 
melody of some of Blake’s verses derives the 
padded charm of irregularity from the hasty 
^kathering, lest the dew should escape him, of 
wild wood flowers. Prof. Blackie in his 
"unfortunate hurry has shaken the dew from 
all bis posy. Secondly: Though it will not 
make a man an artist to shout “ Art for 
itself! ’’ till he be hoarse, yet the true artist 
does follow art for its own sake, knowing 
well that unless he has perfected his work to 
the best of his power, whatever else it may 
do, it will neither make for righteousness nor 
for the beauty that includes righteousness. 

John Davidson. 


at an earlier date had not “circumstances 
robbed the author of all inclination to speak 
about the deceased during a period of un¬ 
happy excitement.” But, in spite of this 
delay, its publication has aroused considerable 
controversy. A perusal of Herr Freytag’s 
pages shows that this might have been antici¬ 
pated. His affection for the emperor does 
not prevent him from passing more than one 
severe criticism; mid, though Herr Freytag 
pleads that friendship must give way to 
devotion to the truth., yet good taste and 
consideration for the living might have for¬ 
bidden certain remarks which called forth 
indignant protests from one nearest to the 
dead. We need not, fortunately, deal with 
this painful subject. 

The volume, however, has a historical sig¬ 
nificance which distinguishes it from a crowd 
of ephemeral competitors. Its title, The 
Crown Prince and tho Imperial German Crown, 
strikes the keynote at once. How far did 
the late emperor originate the conception of 
the German empire, and what were the 
political and personal characteristics revealed 
by him in the most memorable effort of his 
life, which put him out of touch with the 
governing forces of modem Germany ? This 
is the question put and answered by Herr Frey¬ 
tag. He proves that the idea of the new German 
empire took place in the Crown Priooe’s brain 
months before it became even a vague presage 
with the German people. When Bismarck 
was still hesitating about admitting the vision 
as a practical possibility, the heir to the flohen- 
zollero throne was sketching out the lines 
upon which the edifice was to be reared. But 
it was just the difference between the Crown 
Prince’s enthusiasm and the minister’s reluc¬ 
tant caution that distinguishes the statesman 
from the idealist. The Crown Prince forgot 
the pregnant words of Schiller’s astrologer— 

“ Has Erste aber und Haupteachllches 

Bel alien irdischem Ding is Oit and Stunde.” 

By neglecting “ Ort and Stunde ” he very 
nearly plunged the projects he had at heart 
into premature political difficulties. The con¬ 
flict between his idealism and the stem spirit 
of Prussian “ Realismus ” was still more strik¬ 
ingly manifested in the imaginative trappings 
with which he endeavoured to surround the 
empire. His impulse was to regard the new 
dignity of the Hohenzollems as derived in 
apostolical succession from the Holy Roman 
empire—an impulse of which Herr Freytag 
gives significant illustrations. It was this 
large difference of sentiment and temperament 
between the emperor and the German people 
which accounts for the fierce hostility which 
his accession provoked. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


The Crown Prince and the German Imperial 
Crown. By G. Freytag. Translated by 
E. Duncan. (Bell.) 

Hkkb Gustav Fbettag has peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions for adding to the literature of reminis¬ 
cences which is fast gathering round the figure 
of the Emperor Frederick. The well-known 
German novelist enjoyed his prince’s friendship 
for many years, and was by his side during 
most of the Franco-German War. His book 
would indeed have been given to the world 


THE AUTOGBAPH MSS. OF BOSSUET. 

Hietoire Critique de la Predication de Bostuet, 
d’apr£s les Manuscrits autographes et des 
Documents infidits. Par l’Abbe Lebarq. 
(Paris: Deeclee, de Brouwer et Cie.) 

This is a work of patience and research. 
Its object, according to the author, is two¬ 
fold : to trace in Bossuet’s original manuscripts 
the method of composition which he followed, 
and to clear np doubtful points in the chrono¬ 
logy of his sermons. It is characteristic of 
Bossuet’s method of composition that the ex¬ 
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ordium or beginning of a sermon was the part 
which he wrote the last, and with the greatest 
care, often on a separate sheet ofpaper, which 
he added to the manuscript. The study of 
these autograph manuscripts is full of literary 
interest. In the variations of Bossuet’s pen 
we can watch the change from the ornate 
diffuseness of French style in the sixteenth 
century to the severe and majestic grandeur 
of the seventeenth. Here is a passage in one 
of his most ^eloquent sermons which Bossuet 
rewrote twice. It is a description of the 
hollowness of human effort to add dignity to 
life by the multiplying of riches and titles. 
Bossuet places before us a proud nobleman 
who, “little in himself and ashamed of his 
littleness, seeks to increase and multiply him¬ 
self in his titles, possessions, and vanities.” 

“ Toutefoia.qu’il se muUiplie autant qu’il lui 
plaira, et autant, si vous voulez, que ces miroirs 
qui multiplient dans leurs diverses faoes les 
objets jusqu’ii l’infioi, il ne faat pour l’abattre 
qu’une seule rnort, et une seule chute pour 
tout casser.” 

In his second version Bossuet strikes out 
the comparison of the mirror, and the familiar 
phrase, “ une seule chute pour tout oasser.” 
The passage reads thus: 

“ Toutefois, qu'il se multiplie autant qu’il lui 
plaira, il ne faut pour l’abattre qu’une seule 
mort. Mais les hommes ne s’en souedent pas, 
et dans oet accroissement infini que notre 
vanitfe s’imagine, ils ne s’avisent jamais de se 
meaurer k leur oeroueil, qui seul neanmoins les 
meaure au juste.” 

The thoughts are grand, but the expression 
lacks majesty. This is the final cast: 

“Toutefois, qu’il se multiplie tant qu’il lui 
plaira, il ne faudra toujours pour l’abattre 
qu’une seule mort. Mais, mes freres, il n’y pense 
pas; et dans oet accroissement infini que notre 
vanitd s’imagine, il ne B'aviae jamais de se 
mesurer k son oeroueil, qui seul nganmoins le 
meaure au juste.” 

In determining the chronology of the 
sermons, the Abbe Lebarq chiefly relies on 
the variations of Bossuet’s spelling, which 
admit of being reduced to two systems—the 
phonetic system followed in his youth, the 
etymological system adopted in his mature 
age, with a transitional stage between them. 

The abbe lays down the following rules 
which appear to him established by a collation 
of the MSS.: 


“ 1. Tout manuscrit exolusivement phonetique 
est anterieur k 1653, du moins au milieu de 
cette annee. 

“2. TJn manuscrit oh les formes phondtiques 
dominent se placera dans cette ann£e, en tenant 
oompte des indications liturgiques. 

3. Pourront se placer en 1654 les oeuvres qui 
oontiennent un melange des deux systdmes, 5. 
doses k pen pres 6gales. 

4. Attribuer k 1655 ou 1656, en optant d’aprds 
les ciroonstanoes oonnues et d’aprtls la valeur 
des oeuvres, les disoours oh les rares vestiges 
d’babitudes phondtiques ne seront plus que aes 
reohutes involontaires.” 


The book contains a most valuable appen¬ 
dix—a table of the chief orthographical 
peculiarities of fifty of Bossuet’s MSS. This 
table may be consulted with profit by 
historians of the French language. A fact 
is mentioned which lends interest to the 
question of phonetic vertue etymological spell¬ 
ing. In later years, when Bossuet had 
established his reputation as a master of 
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French style, he was consulted on this 
question by his colleagues of the Academy; 
and he answered thus: 

" H ne taut pas souffrir une fausse rfegle qu’on 
a vonlu introduire d’4crire comma on prononce, 
paroe qn’en voulant instruire les Strangers et 
wur faoiliter la prononcintion de notre langue, 
on la fait m^connaitre aux Fran;ais mfimea. . .. 
On ne lit pas lettre i lettre, mais la figure 
entire du mot fait son impression tout en¬ 
semble sur l'ceil et sur l’esprit, de sorte que, 
quand oette figure est ohang^e considerable- 
meat tout k ooup, les mots ont perdu les traits 
qui les rendent oonnaissables k la tub, et les 
yeux ne sont pas oontents.” 

William Maekheim. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Blind Lon*. By Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Midtt Surrey Hill*. A Rural Story. By 
A. C. Bickley. In 3 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

An Unruly Spirit. By Mrs. Aylmer Qowing. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The World and the Oloitter. By Oswald John 
Simon. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall) 

In Satan’* Bond*. By Frederick Eastwood. 
In 2 yols. (Sampson Low.) 

Twice Guilty. By W. W. Fenn and E. 
Salmon. (Drane.) 

Mb. Andbew Lang began a recent article on 
Wilkie Collins’s novels, in the Contemporary 
Betiew , with the remark that “next to 
reviewing a book without reading it, the most 
unfair thing one can do is to read it for the 

B ipose of reviewing it.” I would fain 
ieve that it is because I have read Blind 
Love with the object of saying what I think 
of it that the impression it makes upon me 
is disappointing and unsatisfactory. It was 
otherwise, I remember, with The Woman in 
White and Ho Name, each of which ingenious 
romances exerted a spell over the reader 
against which the most critical intelligence 
was not proof. It may be that a peculiar 
method, which has a certain special interest 
when it is first met with, ceases to please and 
rather palls on the attention when it is often 
repeated. But in whatever way the fact may 
be explained, the truth must be told that the 
last successor of the thrilling tales on which 
Wilkie Collins’s fame depends has none of 
their singular fascination. Yet the materials 
out of which that fascination was drawn are 
present in this story also. The plot is striking, 
the situations are dramatic, and the characters 
differ, as Wilkie Collins’s characters always 
did, from the ordinary run of men and women. 
Incidents and coincidences, which might be 
supposed to possess interest from their ap¬ 
positeness, their unexpectedness, or the effect 
with which they happen at the right or the 
wrong moment, are brought together with the 
old skill, and play their part in furnishing the 
requisite number of chapters. But when all 
is said and done—when every chapter and 
incident has been read and followed—the 
reader finds that he has got nothing for his 
pains. Not one of the characters lives in his 
mind; and the plot, elaborate though it is, 
has taken no more hold upon him than any 
story of orime and detection—of wrong or 


remorse—he has read in the newspapers. 
Indeed, the hold he is conscious of is even less 
strong, for in the case of a newspaper revela¬ 
tion the actors in the story are actual men 
and women, whereas iu the present instance 
they are only moving figures. It would not 
be possible to follow one of them into any 
other conditions of life, and imagine how they 
would act in those new surroundings. They 
are constructed to do the particular things the 
exigencies of the story require them to do, 
and some of these, even as done by automata, 
have the appearance of being over-much 
forced. One cannot believe that “blind love” 
was ever so blind as to impel a high-minded 
young woman to voluntary disgrace and crime, 
or that the love of a high-minded man could 
outlast her wilful preference for badness in 
his rival to good in himself. 

Amid the fresh natural interests which 
belong to country life, and whioh form the 
most attractive feature of Midtt Surrey Hi’le, 
Mr. Bickley places in strong contrast the 
religious and social differences between Church 
and Dissent. His principal characters are a 
liberal-minded, good-tempered country rector; 
a youthful, but somewhat bigoted, Wesleyan 
minister; a rather lonely, interesting girl, 
whose bringing-up has been among Method¬ 
ists ; and an artist-nephew of the rector. The 
young “ travelling preacher ” and the artist 
are rival lovers of the heroine, who is much 
perplexed between them. She cannot love 
the minister; and though she becomes engaged 
to the artist, a complication arises from his 
susceptibility to the charms of a certain Lady 
Helen MacAusten After this point the story, 
previously a little fiat, grows lively and 
dramatic. Hugh Fenton, the Methodist, 
endures to the end the trial to his affections. 
His long unhappy struggle is graphically 
told, and he learns at last the virtue of self- 
sacrifice. There is not much to be said for 
Philip, his rival, who is good as an artist, but 
weak as a man. Mr. Biokley’s women, except 
Fee, are rather aimless creatures, whose 
horizon is bounded by matrimony. In keep¬ 
ing wi'h such an outlook is the passion for 
kissing that prevails. This is all very well 
in an invalid like Mrs. Meloroft; but it be¬ 
comes objectionable when everybody adopts 
the habit, and it especially detracts from the 
dignity of the rector. The charm of the story 
lies in its genuine atmosphere of rural life. 
Before the reader has got far into it this charm 
will take hold of him, and he will find him¬ 
self absorbed for the time being by the un¬ 
sophisticated people and their fine moorland 
surroundings. Ic would be well, however, if 
Mr. Bickley would let his characters speak 
more often for themselves, instead of telling 
their story for them. 

Though in many ways very able, An Un¬ 
ruly Spirit strikes one as being a good story 
spoiled. A delightful idyll might have been 
made of the loves of Edgar Penrice and 
Gladys, if the wicked fascinations of Mrs. 
Calveriey had been kept out of the book. 
But it is conceivable that the ardent novel- 
reader would not have enjoyed the simpler 
tale as much as he (or she) will relish the com¬ 
plications which Mrs. Gowing has chosen to 
weave into her chapters. Those complica¬ 
tions, however, are of a kind that would be 
unpleasant in real life, and one feels them to 
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be equally undesirable in a story. No doubt 
they are such as sometimes occur, and the 
novelist may argue that it is his business to 
pourtray human nature as it is; but the less 
some aspeots of human nature are seen the 
better. Still, from the circulating-library 
point of view, An Unruly Spirit is unques¬ 
tionably a thrilling story. It begins with the 
innocent loves of a boy and girl, which run 
pleasantly on till the witching and unprin¬ 
cipled married flirt appears on the scene. Her 
mission is to captivate everybody; and she 
succeeds in it as such women mostly do, with 
the result that her victims, and a good many 
others, are plunged in misery. She gets her 
deserts in the end, but not until much ruin 
has been wrought. Gladys, pure and blame¬ 
less though she is, has her entanglements too, 
apart from those in which Mrs. Calveriey in¬ 
volves Edgar. Indeed, for readers who like 
a strong plot, here is satisfaction enough. 

Mr Oswald Simon’s story suffers from the 
fact that it is so evidently written with a 
purpose. The most tractable reader objects 
to be lectured—he has a still stronger objec¬ 
tion to be sermonised—when he wants to 
divert himself with a novel. But a reader 
who does not impatiently put down The World 
and the Oloitter, on discovering the drift of it, 
will be rewarded for his charity towards the 
author. For the religious and political 
teaching of the story is entirely wholesome 
The hero is, perhaps, too much of a paragon; 
but he and the heroine between them arrive 
at some excellent rules of conduct and bases 
of belief. The cloister is not allowed to mar 
the gentle life of the girl; and the tempta¬ 
tions which the world has for the man leave 
his fine nature untouched. One would like 
to believe that it is not impossible for a 
member of Parliament to keep clear of party 
ties, and to form perfectly independent views 
on public questions; but one fears that such 
a member would be held a nuisance in the 
House. Each side would, no doubt, court his 
support, but neither would be disposed to look 
up to him as a final arbiter and infallible 
guide, as happened in the case of Roderick 
Huguenot. The Duchess of Boughton is a 
fairly well-drawn character; but Father 
Guinton, though the reader sees less of him, 
is a more red personage. Roderick talks 
well, but he talks too much; and it is notice¬ 
able that all the characters speak by the book. 
Nobody ever drops into a colloquialism or 
ventuies on a natural abbreviation. In this 
respect the story lacks ease. 

A hero so fickle and so foolish as George 
Longford, who tells his own story in Satan’e 
Bond*, could not fail to fall into entangle¬ 
ments, but ic is too bad in such a case to 
charge them upon Satan. How, from being 
the manager of an Explosives Company iu 
a remote district of Yorkshire, he became 
associated with Nihilists, the husband of two 
wives, the witness and object of a terrible 
sacrifice, and one of the chief actors in a very 
tragic drama, he tells for himself in a spirited 
narrative; and it would not be fair to antici¬ 
pate his story. But one wonders, after read¬ 
ing the story, that such a woman as Gertrude 
—Louise may be left out of the question— 
could have conceived so noble an affeotion for 
so weak a man. 

If the “ shilling shocker ” must needs be 
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read, Twice Guilty may be recommended as 
a harmless, though sufficiently exciting, speci¬ 
men of the article. It concerns a orime for 
which first one man and then another is found 
guilty. Both the real criminal and the 
innocent man escape—the latter, after, a 
perilous and thrilling experience, with which 
a ghostly visitation has much to do—but the 
sinner is, of course, at length found out by 
his sin. Strong incidents in these cheap 
tales occasionally have the merit of conveying 
a good moral. 

George Cotter BLL. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 
Thi Btrmuda Islands. By Angelo Heilprin 


(Philadelphia.) This contribution to the 
physical history and zoology of the Bermudas 
is the result of a visit made to the islands by 
Ur. Heilprin, with a class of ladies and gentle¬ 
men, in the summer of 1888. The main object 
was to examine the structure of the coral reefs 
in this group of islands—the most northern 
coral islands in the world, and in this respect 
and others a notable example of the influence 
of the Gulf Stream. As was to be expected, 
the fauna has proved from this examination to 
be a wind-drift and ourrent-drift one—the 
aerial being North American, and the aquatic 
Antillean Mr. George Murray has reoently 
pointed out in his Catalogue of the Marine 
Algae of the West Indian Region that it is 
necessary to indude the Bermudas in the 
West Indian marine-plant region; and this 
zoolegio-kl confirmation of his opinion is over¬ 
whelming in the amount of evidence. As 
regards the results of Mr. Heilprin’s examina¬ 
tion of the coral reefs, it is not very easy to 
estimate their precise nature. There is no 
room for doubt that he regards them as 
striking refutation of Mr. John Murray’s theory 
of coral-reef formation and a strong support of 
Darwin’s theory on the subject. Mr. Heilprin 
takes up the attitude of a partisan in the con¬ 
troversy, and he maintains it with affirmations 
of his belief more abundantly than with the 
enforcement of his argument in the legitimate 
way. The supporters of either side in the 
oomroversy are by no means muted among 
themselves; but it is easy to classify them as 
on one side or the other in the matter of the 
great question at issue. It is here that Mr. 
Heilprin’s evidenoe is of doubtful value; and. 
suoh as it is, one would be more inclined to 
give it consideration but for the obvious bias 
in his views, which is oarried too far when it 
appears iu the rdeumd of the literature of the 
subject in the appendix. However, there is a 
good deal of bitterness on both sides, and Mr. 
Heilprin is nowhere discourteous to his 
antagonists. He even speaks of the “vener¬ 
able Duke of Argyll,” and we are far from 
suggesting that the democratic institutions of 
his oouutry have unfitted the author for 
selecting the proper designation of His Graoe. 
The narrative aocount in the early chapters of 
the book is very American in style, and the 
“ processed ” illustrations harmonize with it. 
It would be ungracious to end this notioe 
without a hearty acknowledgment of the 
abundance of excellent work and sound 
observation contained in it, apart from the 
oontrovemal portion. 

Obeah; Witchcraft in the West Indies. By 
Hesketh J. Bell. (Sampson Low.) There is 
hardly a subject of greater fascination than 
Obeahism. It interests students of compara¬ 
tive religions, of magic, of folklore—and of 
medical jurisprudence, for the matter of that. 
Information on the subject is only to be 
obtained in scrape from scattered souroes; and 
it is hard to get any from the negro himself, 


since he generally stands in too great terror of 
the whole business to know much about it. 
The title of this little book is apt to excite a 
lively anticipation of interest, but there is a good 
deal besides Obeah in it. In fact, the material 
for a book strictly on Obeah does not exist, but 
Mr. Bell gives a fairly good acoount of what is 
known, with a number of new stories, some of 
them excellent; for example, that of the 
miraonlous shower of stones, and the furniture 
removing story, both of them on the authority 
of a French Roman Catholic priest. There is 
little virtue in miracles in these days, or his 
reverence, having seen these things, would 
have become a priest of Obeah. The book deals 
mostly with Grenada, and the manner of life of 
its coloured inhabitants, their superstitions, 
&o. Mr. Bell writes very pleasantly; and, being 
in suoh an exoellent position for the study of 
Obeah, it is to be hoped that he will penetrate 
further into its mysteries and furnish a more 
exhaustive treatise on the subject. He 
oertainly missed an excellent opportunity when 
he did not turn and join in the procession to 
propitiate the “Mamadjo” of the Grand 
Etang, a lake in a crater in Grenada. The 
present writer (who must have offended that 
siren by a natural history exploration of her 
domain) can testify to her uncanny but beauti¬ 
ful surroundings. Mr. Bell tells us more in a 
small space of the ways of the West Indian 
negro than any writer since Pere Labat. 


The Leeeer Antilles. By Owen T. Bulkeley, 
(Sampson Low.) This is a guide book for 
travellers and intending settlers in the British 
Islands of the Antilles, written by a business 
man. It describes the voyage out and a cruise 
among the islands, noting their produce and 
capabilities of development The author is 
behind the time in some respects, since a 
number of his grievances, or rather the colonial 
grievances that he ventilates, have been righted. 

It is anything but well written, and the histori¬ 
cal statements of its author are sometimes 
startling. For example, speaking of Trinidad 
“ However, thank Heaven! in 1797, after the dis¬ 
persal of the Armada, Admiral Harvey frightened 
the Spanish Admiral into burning his ships, and 
General Abercrombie,” &c. 

It was, indeed, after the dispersal of the 
Armada! Mr. Bulkeley is generally practical 
enough in his advioe as to new produots, &o.; 
but he surely yields too much to sentiment for 
a man of business when he advises the trial of 
barley on the strength of Bobinson Crusoe’s 
success with that crop in Tobago, not the least 
among the strange surprising adventures 
which we may all believe without this literal 
desire to imitate. 

John G. Paton, Miltionary to the New 
Hebrides: an Autobiography. Edited by his 
Brother. Second Part. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
We do not remember to have met with the 
first part of Mr. Paton’s Autobiography; but, 
judging by the present work, it is not sur- 
prising that within three weeks of its appear¬ 
ance a second edition was called for. Mr. Paton 
is a member of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and a missionary to the 

g roup of the New Hebrides. We have read 
is narrative with deep interest. It is that of 
a single-minded man of unfeigned piety, whose 
whole heart is in his work. He begins with 
tour in Australia, undertaken for the purpose 
of raising £5000 to purchase a mission ship. 
In this he was successful. His earnestness 
and sinoerity stood him in good stead, as at a 
later period in Sootland, when in eighteen 
months he raised £9000 for a like object. The 
scene of his missionary labours was Aniwa, 
one of the smaller islands of the New Hebrides, 
measuring only nine miles by three and a 
half; and there he, Mrs. Paton, aud their 
child landed in 1866, the only whites among a 


heathen population. He tells bis story of how 
he gradually gained influence and converted 
the natives simply and graphically. Nor is the 
story without its comic element Mr. Paton 
knows how to make the most of the grotesque 
incidents which not unfrequently ooour even in 
such serious occupations as his. He is entirely 
free from cant It is true that he frequently 
makes use of a special religious phraseology; 
but it is invariably with perfect sincerity. 
These phrases are no unmeaning forms to him. 
He sees the Divine influence in every occur¬ 
rence of his life; and his faith recalls the 
religion of a simpler and more robust age. One 
cannot help feeling some misgiving as to the 
condition of these converts after their instructor 
is removed. Mr. Paton would feel none ; and, 
in any case, we trust it will be long before his 
influence fades. The editor has done his work 
well; but we think he has made a mistake in 
omitting his brother's chapter on “The 
Kanaka, or Labour Traffic in the South Seas.” 
Mr. Paton’s experience on this subject must be 
of great value. He speaks of the good effect 
wrought by the punishments inflicted by men- 
of-war; 

The rumour of the Ouratoa's visit and her 
punishment of murder and robbery did more, by 
God's blessing, to protect us during those 
heathen days than all other influences combined. 
The savage cannibal was heard to whisper to his 
bloodthirsty mates ‘ not to murder or to steal, for 
the man-of-war that punished Tanna would blow 
up their little island.’ ” 

Colonial Church Histories.” — New. 
Zealand. By Henry Jacobs, Dean of Christ- 
ohurch. (8.P.C.K.) Dr. Jacobs has produoed 
a very complete history of the Anglican Church 
in New Zealand, from the first missionary 
efforts of Samuel Marsden to the present day. 
The book is divided into three principal parts: 

The Missionary Period,” “The Period of 
Organisation,” and “ The Period of Subsequent 
Growth and Development.” Of these, the first 
is undoubtedly the most attractive, although it 
is not till the second period that we come to 
the great name of Selwyn. Of the grandeur 
of we character of George Augustus Selwyn, 
and of the splendour of his services to the 
churoh, there cannot be two opinions. Never¬ 
theless, we think that he, with his brother 
Bishops of Wellington and Nelson, was 
precipitate in petitioning the Queen for per¬ 
mission to surrender the letters patent by which 
he and they were created bishops of their 
respective sees. The transaction which the 
author calls the “ tangled and painful story ” 
of Dr. Jenner and the see of Dunedin showed 
a signal want of judgment in those persons 
who were mainly responsible for it. This sad 
and—may we not write P—deplorable business 
began in 1865, and even now can hardly be 
said to be set at rest, inasmuoh as the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has printed 
at the end of the present volume a letter from 
Dr. Jenner with the date of March, 1889, 
giving his version of the transaction. We 
gather that the society sympathises with him, 
though Dr. Jaoobs is decidedly of an opposite 
opinion. It is remarkable iu a new country to 
find a diocese like that of Christchurch largely 
endowed with land. These estates provide 
handsome incomes for the bishop and his 
chaplains, for the dean, and for elaborate 
services at the Cathedral. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In view of the probable sale of the world- 
renowned, but almost inaccessible, Middlehill 
Library at Cheltenham, whioh was formed 
early in the present oentury by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, we understand that the British 
Museum and the universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge have agreed to unite in Mooring 
those MSS. whioh it is thought of importance 
to retain in this oountry. The total sum of 
money for purchases to be guaranteed by these 
three bodies will probably amount to £20,000. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards is coming home 
to England by the Etruria, whioh leaves New 
York an March 29. During her tour in the 
United States, she will have delivered about 116 
lectures in all, of whioh thirteen were addressed 
to colleges and universities, including Prince¬ 
ton, Columbia, and the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. The Peabody Institute at Baltimore 
altered its constitution in her favour, so as to 
permit a woman to lecture there for the first 
time. Her course of lectures on Egyptology 
will shortly be published—simultaneously in 
this oonntry and America—with a great number 
of illustrations, reproducing the lantern slides. 
Another subject on whioh she will probably 
write something is that of American Museums, 
in whioh she has long taken an interest. 


The council of the British Association have 
addressed a memorial to the Secretary of State 
for India, oalling attention to the importance 
of the enthnographio and anthropometric re¬ 
searches whioh have been conducted in Bengal 
during the last five years by Mr. H. H. Bisley 
with conspicuous suocess, and suggesting that 
they should be extended to other parts of the 
oonntry. They also express a hope that the 
approaching oenaus may be utilised to obtain 
lists of the exogamous and endogamous sub¬ 
divisions of oastes. 


Thb legislative department of the govern¬ 
ment of India has recently printed at Oaloutta, 
in a volume of 248 pages, ninety-nine of the 
minutes written by Sir H. S. Maine, in India, 
setween the years 1862 and 1869, with a note 
by him on Indian oodifioation, dated July 17, 
1879. 

At the next meeting of the Pbilologioal 
Society, to be held at University College, Cower 
Street, on Friday next, March 21, at 8 p.m., 
Prince Louis-Laden Bonaparte will read his 
long-promised paper on the results of his visit, 
last year, to Southern Italy and Sicily to study 
the dialects of Albanian, Illyrian, Creek, Gallo- 
Italio, and Provencal, still spoken in parts of 
those regions. 

Pbof. F. Hibth, of the German Oriental 
Institute—who is about to return to China for 
another term of tervice in the Customs—has 
transferred the whole of his invaluable collec¬ 
tion of Chinese MSS. and printed books to the 
Boyal Library of Berlin. Among the MSS. is 
a cop j of the Hua-i-yi-yil, a polyglot work of 
the sixteenth century, whioh contains the only 
record we possess of the lost language of the 
Jur-chin Tatars, the ancestors of the present 
Manohus. We may add that a list of Prof. 
Hirth’s chief services to Sinology is given in 
the current number of Triibner’s Record. 


Thb Clarendon Press has nearly ready for 
issue a second series of Prof. Skeat's Principles 
of English Etymology, dealing with the foreign 
element in the language. 

Thb next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
“Contemporary Sdenoe” series will be The 
Village Community, with special reference to 
its Survival in Britain, by Mr. C. Lawrence 
Qomme, with numerous maps and plans. We 
understand that the author uses some of the 
results of folklore to prove that the English 
village community is not simply an economical 
institution, but that it contained also much of 
the old tribal religion. 

Mb. Tiqhk Hopkins's story of Irish life— 
The Nugent* of Gariconna —will be ready next 
week at the libraries in three volumes. Messrs. 
Ward & Downey are the publishers. 


A nbw story of adventure, by Mr. James 
Greenwood (“ The Amateur Casual ’’) is issued 
this week under the title of Prince Dick of 
Dahomey; or, Adventures in the Great Dark 
Land. A new shilling book by the same 
author— The Chronicle* of the Crooked Club—it 
also on the eve of publication. 

Perfervid: the Career of Ninian Jameison 
is the title of a humorous story by Mr. John 
Davidson, for whioh Mr. Harry Furniss has 
just completed Mveral illustrations. It will 
be published next month by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey. 

Ida ; an Adventure in Moroooo, is the title 
of a new story, by Mabel Collins, which will 
be issued shortly in one volume. 

Messes. Remington & Co. have in the press 
a new work by Dr. Gordon 8tables, entitled 
The Mystery of a Millionaire'* Grave. 

Mbssbs. Henbt & Co. announce, as the 
first of the “Bouverie” series of cheap novels, 
Twixt Light and Dark, by Messrs. J. T. Grein 
and 0. W. Jarvis. 

Abthub Young’s Tour in Ireland is to be 
reprinted in full, with introduction and notes 
by Mr. Arthur W. Hutton, Librarian, of the 
Hational Liberal Club, forming two volumes of 
“ Bohn’s Standard Library.” 

Mbssbs. Ward & Downey’s forthcoming 
additions to their oheap “ Library of Fiction ” 
are Lil Larimer, by Theo. Gift; The Head 
Station, by Mrs. Campbell Praed ; Miracle Gold, 
by Richard Dowling; Logie Town, by Sarah 
Ty tier; and Black Blood, by George Man villa 
Fenn. 

Mb. Thomas Greenwood is now passing 
through the press a third edition, almost 
entirely rewritten, of his little book on Free 
Public Libraries. 

Messrs. Hoddeb & Stoughton announoe 
the following:— Joints in our Social Armour, by 
Mr. James Runoiman; The Christian Ministry: 
its Origin, Constitution, Nature and Work, by 
the Dean of Norwioh ; The Voice* of the Psalms, 
by the Bishop of Ossory; The New World of 
Central Africa, by Mrs. Grattan Guinness; 
Professor W. G. Elmtlie, D.D. : Memoir and 
Remains, by the Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Niooll; 
My Lady Nicotine, by Mr. J. M. Barrie; Rescuers 
and Rescued : Experiences among our City 
Poor, by the Rev. James Wells ; Veni Creator : 
Thoughts on the Holy Spirit of Promise, by 
the Rev. Handley C. G. Moule; The Makers of 
Modem English, by W. J. Dawson; Until the 
Daybreak, and other Hymns and Poems, by the 
late Dr. Horatius Bonar; Nunnery Life in 
the Church of England; or, Seventeen Years 
with Father Ignatius, by Sister Agnes, O.S.B., 
with Introduction by the Rev. W. Lancelot 
Holland; Ecce Venit, by the Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon; and the following volumes of “The 
Expositor’s BibleDean Uhadwiok’s The Book 
of Exodus ; the Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson’s The 
Gospel of Matthew, the Rev. George Adam 
Smith’s The Prophecies of Isaiah, Volume II.; 
and Prof. G. T. Stokes’s The Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The following are the lecture arrangements 
after Easter at the Boyal Institution: Three 
leotures on “ The Place of Oxford University 
in English History,” by the Hon. George O. 
Brodriok; three lectures on “The Art of 
Engraving,” by Mr. Louis Fagan; three 
leotures on “ The Natural History of Society,” 
by Mr. Andrew Lang; three leotures on “ The 
Heat of the Moon and Stars,” by Prof. C. V. 
Boys; six lectures on “Flame and Explosives,” 
by Prof. Dewar; three leotures on “ Colour and 
its Chemical Action,” by Capt. Abney; three 
leotures on “Exoavating in Greeoe,” by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein; three lectures on “The 
Ballad Music of the West of England ” (with 


Musical Illustrations), by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. The Friday evening meetings will be 
resumed on April 19, when a discourse on 
“ Electric Welding ” will be given by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell; succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, Prof. Raphael Meldola, 
Prof. A. C Haddon, Prof, Boyd Dawkins, and 
other gentlemen. 

Judging by the sales, it would seem that 
just at present autographs are more in demand 
than books. During the last three days of 
next week Messrs. Sotheby will sell a collection 
of letters and MSS. of quite exceptional in¬ 
terest, the greater portion of which were 
brought together by the late Abraham Hay¬ 
ward, who seems to have made the most of Ms 
opportunities. The chief feature of the collec¬ 
tion is that it comprises so many series of con¬ 
nected letters. Apart from moderns, such as 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, and Thackeray, the gem 
of the whole is a sonnet of Tasso, bound up 
witn a number of illustrative documents— 
though possibly some Americans might value 
higher the original draft of Gen. Lee’s farewell 
address to the Army of Virginia, wMch oer- 
tainly ought to recross the Atlantic. Thera are 
also several proof-sheets of De Quincey, with 
his characteristic corrections; and four volumes 
annotated by the poet Gray, whioh come from 
Mason’s sale. Many of the letters throwing 
light on literary history have never been pub¬ 
lished. 

Wb have reoeived a pamphlet containing a 
lecture on “ Contemporary English Literature: 
its Sources, Characteristics, and Tendencies” 
delivered in January, by the Rev. Percy W. 
Myles, before the Rudy Institute in Paris. It 
covers the whole of the present century, and 
every department of literature, within some 
twenty-four pages ; but it is written with such 
brightness, and with so much knowledge, that 
we have found it neither tedious nor imperti¬ 
nent. The author inclines to the conclusion 
that science is crushing out poetry. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Canon Wkbtcott, Dr. Lightfoot’s old friend 
from schooldays, has been appointed his suc¬ 
cessor in the bishopric of Durham. He has 
been regius professor of divinity at Cambridge 
since 1870. 

We regret to record the death of Dr. S. M. 
Schiller-Szinessy, reader in Talmudio and Rab- 
binioal literature at Cambridge. He died on 
Tuesday, March 11, at an advanced age. 
Almost the last thing that he can have written 
was the obituary notice of his old teacher, 
Prof, von Hase, of Jena, wMch appeared in the 
Academy of February 1. 

Mb. Samuel Dill, late head master of 
Manchester Grammar School, has been 
appointed by the crown to the professorship of 
Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Mb. P. Giles, of Gonville and Cains College 
—whose reoent etymologioal paper read at the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society is reported on 
another page—has been elected to a fellowship 
and classical lectureship at Emmanuel College. 
And another alumnus of the same oollege, Mr. 
Edwin Abbott, who has not yet passed the 
seoond division of the classical tripos, has been 
elected to a fellowship at Jesus. 

A committee has been formed at Oxford to 
colleot subscriptions for a memorial to the late 
Aubrey Moore. It is proposed (1) to have a 
portrait of Mm painted, to be plaoed in the 
nail of Eeble Oollege; and (2) to establish a 
studentship for graduates, to promote the study 
of theology or of riMicsophy and science in 
their relation to theology. 
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About two hundred volumes from the library 
of the late Dr. Hatch have been presented to 
Mansfield College, Oxford, by a group of senior 
members of the university, including heads of 
houses, professors, and tutors. 

Mb. Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Aah- 
molean, was to deliver two public lectures, on 
Friday and Saturday of this week, on “ Becent 
Acquisitions of the Museum.” 

The Cambridge Press announces Memorials 
of the Life of George Elwes Oonrie, D.D., formerly 
Master of Jesus College, edited by Mr. M. 
Holroyd. 


The annual re port of the Fitz william Museum 
Syndicate mentions the following as the most 
important acquisitions during the past year: 
A MS. benediotional of the ninth century, 
probably written by a Celtic monk of St. Call; 
the Poynts-Carew Book of Hours, a richly 
illuminated English MS. of the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; a fine French MS. of the 
fourteenth oentury, containing a life of the 
Virgin, a Bestiary, and Bumetto Latini’s Tesoro 
in the original French. Mr. T. C. Harding, high 
sheriff or the county, has presented to the 
picture gallery 8ir J. E. Millais’s “The 
Bridesmaid,” a highly finished early manner, 
dated 1851. Mr. Pendleton has continued his 
donations of previous years by presenting 255 
volumes of music. The catalogue of musio, 
printed and MS., by Dr. Mann and Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, is well advanced. 


An address—signed by the representatives 
of most British universities, as well as by other 
distinguished muaioians—was presented last 
week to Lord Enutsford, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, protesting against the issue 
in this country of degrees in musio by the 
University of Trinity College, Toronto. Lord 
Enutsford considered that a case for inter¬ 
ference had been made out, and promised to 
refer the question to the law officers of the 
crown. 


ecclesiastical history, he observes: “la 
personality religieuse de Pasteur et sea idles 
anglicanes y sont nettement marquees.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LIVING, THOUGH THE DATE BE OLD. 

“ But, dead ! All's done with: wait who may, 
Watch ond wear and wonder who will. 

Oh, my whole life that ends to-day ! 

Oh, my soul’s sentence, sounding still, 

‘ The woman is dead, that was none of his ; 

And the man, that was none of hers, may go! ” 
Bobibt Browning (Too Late). 

’Tis a gold box set with pearls 
All around the quaint old lid; 

And her eyes, ’mid sunny curls, 

Partly seen, and partly hid, 

Smiling, gsze into your face 
With a dainty charm and grace. 

Raise the lid; some words are there, 
Graven deep into the gold— 

Words that breathe a great despair, 
Living, though the date be old. 

“ Seventeen ninety, sixth of May, 

She died. God teach me how to pray.” 
I could tell her name and age, 

Write the story of her life. 

But why open the shut page f 
She has rested long from strife, 

And a hundred years have fled 
Since the day that she lay dead. 

Close the box—why linger here ? 

Sixty years ago he died, 

Held no other woman dear. 

Never wife was by his side; 

Ended was life's golden day, 

“ Seventeen ninety, sixth of May.” 

Florence Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 

DON VICENTE DE ARANA. 


Prof. W. P. Kkr, Mr. Henry Morley’s 
successor in the chair of English literature at 
University College, will deliver a lecture before 
the Ethical Society in Essex Hall, Strand, on 
Sunday next, upon “ Boethius and the Platonic 
Tradition.” 

The twelfth anniversary of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University was celebrated at Baltimore on 
February 22, when a letter was read from 
President Gilman, dated from the ruined 
theatre at Taormina. It was announced that Mr. 
J. B. Lowell had been obliged, much against his 
will, to be the first incumbent of the lectureship 
of poetry, which was founded last year by the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull ; but that it would be inaugurated in 1891 
by Mr. Edmund C. Stedman. We may add 
that the publication agency propose to issue, 
in a volume of about 450 pages, the principal 
literary essays and studies of Prof. Gildersleeve, 
many of which deal with subjects of general 
academical interest. 

The Nation of February 27 prints long ex¬ 
tracts (from the Dedham Historical Register) 
from the diary of a Harvard freshman of 1758. 
One entry is “October 9. Some examined 
about Bui raging Monis.” Monis, it is ex¬ 
plained, was teacher of Hebrew ; and “ Bul- 
raging” is apparently identical with “ bully- 
ragging,” of which Dr. Murray does not cite 
an English use earlier than 1807. 

The Revue Critique of Maroh 3 contains a 
review of the two volumes of Essays by the 
late Mark Pattison, published last year by 
the Clarendon Press. It is written by M. Paul 
de Nolhao, who naturally devotes himself 
mainly to the appreciation of the French 
scholars of the sixteenth oentury. Concerning 
the essays dealing with university reform and 


The Euskal-erria, we regret to state, 
announces the premature death of Vicente 
de Arana, one of the best poets of Bisoay. He 
wrote in Spanish; and, if he cannot be placed 
in the highest rank as an original poet, he is 
among the best of translators. His versions of 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” of Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden” and “The May Queen,” in 
Oro y Oropel (Bilbao: 1876), are admirable 
specimens of that poetical prose which French 
critics prefer to verse for rendering poetry in 
a foreign tongue. His Ultimos Iberos (Madrid: 
1882), a collection of Basque legends told in 
Spanish, is of little value to students of folk¬ 
lore; but it is written with inimitable grace, 
and has been much borrowed from, and 
plagiarised by, subsequent writers. Both these 
works were reviewed in the Academy at the 
time of their publication. We had always 
hoped for something more from his pen, but 
death has frustrated our expectations. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The two double numbers of the Altpreussisehe 
Monatsschrift for July to Deoember, 1889, deal, 
with a single exception, with subjects of 
antiquarian interest in the past history of East 
and West Prussia. That exception is an 
article by Dr. Emil Arnoldt (in Heft V.-VI.) 
on Kant’s relations to Lessing, especially as 
concerns their views on reason and revelation, 
on historical as opposed to philosophical cer¬ 
tainty, and kindred topics. The paper deserves 
careful study from any interested in Eant’s 
religion of mere reason. In the same Heft, Dr. 
Erumbholtz combines his history of the deal¬ 
ings of the Teutonic order with Samagitia ; 
T. Wagner communicates documents in refer¬ 


ence to two young noblemen of the lower- 
Rhine who joined in a crusade against the 
Lithuanians in 1331; J. Sembrzycki gives some 
interesting details of manners and customs 
forty years ago in a Lithuanian village called 
Padrojen ; and A. Treiohel collects some of the 
cries heard .in th'e Prussian provinces at the 
game of skittles. In the concluding number 
of last year are contained a paper by H. 
Frey tag on the settlement of a Jesuit mission 
in Danzig towards the end of the sixteenth 
century; some specimens, communicated by E. 
Lohmeyer, from the notebook of the financial 
steward or surveyor of Duke Albrecht; a 
lecture by G. Krause on a cross erected near 
Galtgarbsn to commemorate the War of 
Liberation; the first part of an article by H. 
Eiewning on the part played by the same Duke 
Albrecht in the league of German princes 
against Charles V.; and some acoount, by J. 
Sembrzycki, of the state of the Marienbnrg 
under the Poles after the fall of the order to 
whioh it had belonged. The same part includes 
B. Reicke’s careful and comprehensive Eant- 
bibliography for the year 1888. 


BRO WNINGIA NA. 

The following memorial has been presented 
to Mr. Robert Barrett Browning. The signa¬ 
tures have come mainly from students con¬ 
nected with various educational movements, 

“ The undersigned, being a few among the many 
who have gathered knowledge, and hope, and 
inspiration from your father's poems, venture to 
ask you to publish a selection of them at a price 
that will plaoe them within the ownership of all. 
They are emboldened to ask this because they 
believe there are thousands who would profit by 
their perusal who are unable to do so now 
because of their high price. They would respect¬ 
fully suggest to you the issue of one or two 
shilling volumes, containing such of the shorter 
poems, from the earliest to the latest, as best 
illustrate the special characteristics of your father’s 
genius and teaching. They do not suggest any 
mutilation of the longer poems, for the sake of 
“extracts,” regarding this oourse as bad in 
itself, and harmful to genuine students. They 
know that such volumes would be welcomed by 
many to whom Robert Browning is an illustrious 
name, honoured from afar, but not yet known 
as a friend and guide. Believing that he has 
made the world so much the rioher by his life's 
work, they ask that some share of the wealth of 
wisdom and poetry he so freely bestowed shall 
be placed within the reach of all who are able 
to appreciate its value. And the number of these 
is growing greater every day.” 

In reply to a letter from Dr. Furnivall— 
making enquiry as to the maternal grandfather 
of Browning, who is supposed to have come 
from Dundee—a correspondent of the Dundee 
Advertiser gives the following faots. On June 
27, 1769, William Wiedemann, described as a 
sugar refiner, purchased a property in the 
Seagate in Dundee. In the earliest Dundee 
Directory, which is dated 1782, there appears 
the name of " Mrs. Wiedman, Seagate.” On 
June 21, 1787, the property was sold by 
William Wiedemann, manner, “eldest lawful 
son and heir of William Wiedemann, sugar 
refiner.” It may be assumed that this is the 
father of Sarah Anne Wiedemann, whom we 
know to have become a member of the Con¬ 
gregational Church in York- street, Peokham, 
in 1806, to have been married to Robert 
Browning senior in 1811, and to have died in 
1849. 

Browning in Gratz, the capital of Styria, 
is the last thing we hear of. Dr. Robert von 
Fleischbaoker, one of the Early English Text 
Society’s editors, has lately settled at Gratz as 
a Privatdooent; and, as in duty bound to his 
English friend Dr. Furnivall, he has set up 
l a sort of English-reading dub and begun leo- 
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tore* on Browning. " And now, as the great 
poet is dead, people who had not even known 
his name when he was alive are highly 
interested in him.” Hence an urgent appeal 
for the Browning Society’s publications to be 
sent to Gratz, as a help to Dr. von Fleisch- 
hacker’s lectures on the poet.' 

We would briefly call attention to a little 
volume, entitled “ Robert Browning : Chief Poet 
of the Age,” by William G. Kingsland, Second 
Edition (Jarvis). The writer was for many 
years honoured with the poet’s friendship ; and 
the biographical sketch, while not containing 
much that is new, is written with good taste. 
The epithet “ unique ” is, however, an awkward 
one to apply to a marriage. The book is 
illustrated with the now familiar portrait taken 
by Mr. Grove, and with the facsimile of a letter 
in whioh Browning informs the author of the 
deathof his “ belovedest of friends,” M. Milsand 
of Dijon, to whom the 1863 edition of Sordello 
was dedicated. 

We may also mention Browning 1 « Menage to 
hie Time : his Religion,Philosophy, and Scienoe, 
by Dr. Edward Berdoe (donnenschein), whioh 
consists mainly of papers read before the 
BFowning Society. It is illustrated with a 
photograph of the poet, taken by Messrs. 
Elliott & Fry, which we venture to think the 
more characteristic of the two; and also with 
three facsimiles of letters from Browning to 
the author, one of whioh deals with the “ holy 
cause " of an anti-viviseotioniat hospital. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Fbahch, Anatola. La vie littlralre. *• fitfrie. Pails: 
Oilmans Levy. Itr.Ka. 

IIBYds, P. Itaiienteebe Diohter Belt der Mitte d. 18. 

Jahih. 4. Bd. Berlin: Beater. SM. 

Buu4.sn. K, u. O. PuOHSTsrs. Retain In Eleiaaelen 
u Nordayrler. Teztbd. Berlin: Rebner. SOM. 
hoUusiBBB, TO. Die hellentetlsohen Relielbllder, hrag. 

u. eilau'ert. 3. Ug. Leipzig: Engelmann. *0 M. 
Tubpktih. F. M Voyage de Jerusalem (1715—1716), 
puhlte (l’apiia lea mannearita par A. Oooret. 
Uillaus: Herlolaon. 10 Ir. 

Zola. E. La beta hnmaine. Paris: Obarpentier. a fr. 

50 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETO. 

Dustbbwald, F. Die Weltrelche n. das Gottesrelob 
nacb den Weiaasgongen d. Propheten Daniel. 
Freiburg: Herder. I M. BO Pi. 

KusioaBeaoBB. n. Die Qoellen der Halaohah. l. Tl. 
Der Mldrasoh. Berlin: Engel. 1M. 60PI. 

HISTORY, ETO. 


Du Bran. Victor, Le Prime de Ligne et sea oon- 
temporatne. Paris: OalmannLSvy. Sir.60o. 
Fobzbron, H Bletolre gdnSrale aes emigres: les 
cmlg>e< et la aodete francaiae sons Napoleon I«. 
T. 3. Pails: Plon. 7 fr. 60 0 . 

Hususbb, K. Romisobe Herraohaft In Westeuropa. 
Berlin: Besaer. S M. 

Lavjbsb, Ernest. Vue generate de l’hletolre politique 
• del'Europe. Parte: Uolin. 8fr. 60o. 

Pbbbihs. F. T. Hlitatra de Florenoe (1484—USD. 

X a et dernier. Paris: Quantln. 7 tr. 60 e. 
Rouaoht, Ob, tt Punas D'Axxbbz. Etude som- 
maire dee batalUea d’un steote. Pails: Baudoln. 
15 fr. 

Pauuluho, amtllohe, der Aoten ana der Zeit der 
Relvetteohen Republlk (i s#- 1808 ). Bearb. v. J. 
Biriokler. S. Bd.: Ootbr. 1798 bla Milt 179#. Basel: 
Geering. 18 M. 80 Pf. 

fTEtw. W. Die Genoasensohaft der deuteohen Kauf- 
leute zu BrUgge in Flandem. Berlin: Oaertner. 
a M. so Pf. 

frccxuAB, Frbr. B. v. Ludwig XVI. u. Marie 
Antoinette auf der Fluoht naoh Montmedy L J. 
1791. Aus d. Naoblaeae hrag. v. E. Daniels. Berlin: 

Besst r. 4 M. 

Tischlbb, O. Oetpreuasiaohe Grabhtlgel. III. KSnlga- 
beig-1 - Pr.: Eooh. 1 M. SO Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Botsbi, Tb. Zellen-Studten. 3. Hit. Jena: Flaoher. 
4 M. 

Dslahatb, Pb. L’anneeSieetrique. 6« AnnSe. Paris: 
__ Baudry. 8 fr. 60 0 . 

Lkvy A. Miohel, et A. Laoboix. Tableaux dee 
rufifrauxliesroobee. Paris: Baudry. SIT. 

Litas, f. Ueb die bel Klmmbeobaebtungen am 
Stale terger See wahrgeaommenen Refraottona- 
riscbelnuugen. Leipzig: Bngelmann. 7 M. 
Roebbbbbqzb, F. Die Gesohlehte der Pbyalk In 
uiundzUgen. 8. TbL Geaoblobte der Pbyalk la 
den letrten ioo Jabren. 8. Abtb, Braunschweig: 
Vleweg. 10 M. 40 PL 


PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Unman, K. y, Grundlagen d. neuhoebdeutaoben 
Lautayatems. Bettrige ear Geaoblobte der 
deuteohen Sobrlftepraobe lm 15. u. 18. Jahrb. 
B trass burg: Trttbner. 6 H. 

Bora. O. Der Vokallamus d. SobwSblaohen in der 
Mundart v. MUoaiogen. Straaaburg: Trflbner, 
IH. 

Oouosy, Ed. Bplgrammatum anthologia palatine. 

VoLIIL Parte: Flrmln-Dldot. 16 fr. 

Fkbslbb,G. DleOreetled. Ateobyloe. Bern: Schmid. 

t M. 

Habthah, L I. De Oarolo Gabriel Oobet. Berlin: 
Calvary. 1 M. M Pf. 

Raybaud, Gaston. Rondeaux et autree poSsles du 
16> BiOate. Paris: Flrmln-Dldot. 8fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE ORMULUM. 

Oxford: Feb. 10 , 1880 . 

Having reoently had occasion, in connexion 
with my last letter to the Academy (February 
22) to examine the Ormulum MS., I discovered 
an interesting fact in connexion with the ortho¬ 
graphy which has hitherto escaped notice, and 
whioh is, I think, worth putting on reoord. 

For the guttural and palatal spirants Orm 
retains, as is well known, the Old English 3 (in 
the former case adding an A), while for the 
guttural stopped consonant, as in god, he em¬ 
ploys a sign whioh is represented in the printed 
editions by g. But in the printed editions the 
sign g is not restricted to the guttural stopped 
consonant, but is used also in words like egge 
(= Modem English “ edge ”), where th egg had 
the dzh sound. In other words, the printed 
editions of the Ormulum make no differenoe 
between egge (=“edge”) and eggenn (= to 
“ egg ” on), though the pronunciation of the 
consonants in the two words was, in Orm’s 
time, the same as now, i.e., dzh in the former 
case and a stopped g in the latter. But on 
examining the MS. I found that, though the 
editors make no differenoe, Orm did. The 
letter with whioh he always denoted the gut¬ 
tural stop (as in god, gladd, eggenn, &c.) is per¬ 
fectly distinct from the sign which he used to 
express the dzh sound (as in egge “edge,” 
eeggen “to say,” &c.). The latter, whioh I will 
denote in this letter by g* has the form of the 
continental g ; while the former, whioh I will 
denote by g, may be described as a sort of com¬ 
promise between the Old English 3 and the 
continental g. It has, in common with this 
latter, the dosed upper part, thus differing from 
the Old English 3 ; out it has, in common with 
the Old Bnglish 3 , the straight horizontal 
top stroke, whioh projects to the left as well as 
to the right of the letter. This straight hori¬ 
zontal top, especially that part of it which pro¬ 
jects to the left, is its most characteristic 
feature, and serves to distinguish it from the g, 
from the round top of whioh a short sloping 
stroke extends to the right, there being no 
stroke whatever to the left. The absenoe of 
any stroke to the left of the top of the g atonoe 
distinguishes it from the g. Orm never con¬ 
fuses the two signs, but always uses them 
correctly, g invariably denoting the guttural 
stopped consonant, and g the dzh sound. I 
give a few instances—the pronunciation, g or 
dzh, is added in brackets, the number whioh 
follows denotes the namber of times I have 
found the word in question: egge “ edge ” 
{dzh —3) is in each case written with gg; eggenn 
“ to egg on ’’ (g—4), egginng (g— 1) are in every 
instance spdt with gg. The verb biggenn “ to 
buy ” {dzh— 18), is always written with gg, being 
thus invariably distinguished from biggenn “ to 
dwell ” {g — 20 ). The verbs leggenn “ to lay ” 
{dzh —2) and seggenn " to say ” {dzh —18) are in 
every instanoe written with gg, while the 


* Owing to the want of type at all resembling 
the MS. forms of the letters I have had to adopt 
the above signs. 


Scandinavian frfgg “ faithful ” {g— 3), Aaggsrr- 
1*330 “ love ” {g — 2 ) are spelt with gg. 

If any proof is needed that Orm’s teggenn, 
&a., really had the dzh sound, it is afforded by 
the use of the sign g in the Romance word gyn 
{Ormulum, ed. Holt, L 245, J>iirrA in oterr gyn, 
•' through wise art ”). This gyn or gin appears 
in other early Middle English writings, mean¬ 
ing, as here, “ skill, art,” or “a mechanical con¬ 
trivance, a machine.” It also got to be used 
in a bad sense, “cunning,” and “a snare,” 
surviving in the latter meaning in the Modern 
English “gin.” It comes from the Latin 
ingenium, through the medium of the Old 
French engin. Some writers have, it is true, 
regarded it as Scandinavian, and brought it 
into connexion with the Old Horse ginna, “ to 
deceive.” But the pronunciation of the Modern 
English word entirely precludes the possibility 
of a Scandinavian origin. Moreover, the various 
Middle English meanings are more easily and 
naturally explained from the Romanoe engin 
than from the Norse pinna. 

The Roman oe origin of gyn then being ad¬ 
mitted, its initial consonant must, in Orm’s 
time, have had the dzh sound; thence, as we 
have every reason for supposing that Orm did 
not use this sign for more than one sound, we 
may assume that, wherever itooours, it had the 
value of dzh. The fact that in words, whether 
proper names or not, taken over from the 
Latin Orm always uses g before back vowels 
and g before front vowels, serves as a further 
confirmation of this. He writes quabWigan, 
g alile, and auguiritui, but egippte and magy 
{**magi). 

The later language shows that, when ng was 
originally followed by t or j, the g underwent 
the same assibilation as the gg ; instances are 
“hinge,” “singe,” &o., so that one would 
expect to find Orm in such oases writing ng 
and not ng. Now, wherever ng is preceded in 
native English words by e, an i or j must have 
originally followed the ng (to this there are 
very few exceptions—the preterite heng, 11 hung,” 
is one), so that wherever the combination eng 
occurs, we should expect to find it written eng, 
unless the g was immediately followed by some 
consonant whioh protected it from assibilation, 
as in tnngliuh, fenngre, or in the oase of Scan¬ 
dinavian words. The words in question are 
(heh)enngell, “ angel ”; henngedd, & c., from 
henngenn, “ to hang, crucify ”; Wenngdenn, 
“ thronged wengem, " wings itrengenn, “ to 
strengthen genge, “a company”; gengenn, “to 
avail, assist”—but they are always written 
with g, never with g. In the oase of {heh)enngell, 
the explanation is simple enough. In all the 
oases exoept the nominative and accusative 
singular the g was protected from assibilation 
by l (enngless), and the influence of these forms 
protected the g in the nominative and accu¬ 
sative singular; but, in the case of the other 
six words, no similar explanation is possible, 
so that, unless we are prepared to adopt, the 
unlikely assumption that in Orm’s dialeot 
assibilation only took place in the oase of gg, 
but not in the oase of ng, we are driven to the 
conclusion that all the six words are of Scan¬ 
dinavian origin. In his artide on the Scan¬ 
dinavian loan-words in the Ormulum (Paul und 
Braune’s Beitrdge, x. 1 ff.) Brate oomes to the 
conclusion, on quite other grounds, that henn¬ 
gedd, krenngdrnn, and wengeee, are Scandi¬ 
navian ; but the remaining three he regards as 
native English, beoanse of the lengthening of 
the root vowel before ng. But, if we suppose 
etrengenn, genge, gengenn to belong to an older 
stratum of loanwords borrowed previously to 
the lengthening of e before ng, that objeotion 
would lose its force. 

I hope to publish complete lists of the words 
in whioh the two signs respectively ooour in 
one of the next numbers of Herrig’s Archiv. 

A. P Napier. 
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“ COCK.” 

Oxford: March U, 1880 . 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, under the 
word " Cook ” (under which he includes four 
or five distinct words), has sense 

" 5. The notch of an arrow. 6. The part of the 
lock of a gun that strikes with the flint [from 
eocea, ital., the notch of an arrow, fitinner].” 

This sense 5, Johnson, contrary to his usual 
praotice, supports by no quotations. He does 
not even add the note Diet., indicating a word 
or sense which he inserted on the authority of 
Bailey or other earlier lexioographer. And so 
far as I have been able to see, the sense is not 
in any previous dictionary. It is not in 
Oookeram, Bullokar, Blount, Phillips, Coles, 
Cocker, Kersey, or Bailey. It has been “ com* 
piled ” from Johnson into nearly all subsequent 
dictionaries (except Richardson), as those of 
Webster (who properly gives Johnson as his 
only authority for the sense), Worcester, Craig, 
Ogilvie, Cassell, Century Co. The three last- 
mentioned make the sense into a distinct word 
—very properly, for if it had any existence at 
all, it would of course have nothing to do with 
each, the fowl; but they do not mention that 
they are merely taking an unverified item from 
an earlier dictionary. The unwarned reader 
might suppose that a duly authenticated fact 
of the language is put before him. 

I do not know anything of this alleged word 
or meaning; no quotation for it has been ob¬ 
tained by our readers; no mention of it has been 
found in any contemporary work or article 
dealing with matters of archery, or describ¬ 
ing arrows. The well-known and universally- 
used name for the thing in question is nock, 
nockc, for which quotations are plentiful as 
blackberries, and which is dealt with at 
large by Asbham in Toxophilus (Arbor, 127 
*( q )• 

Whenoe. then, did this alleged “oock” 
originate ? As we have seen, Johnson had no 
literary or dictionary authority for it. I 
believe the thing to be substantially 
an etymological figment, founded upon 
Skinner’s conjectural derivation of the oock 
of a gun cited by Johnson. Skinner, ingeniously 
but wildly, guessed “ oock of a gun, and to 
“ oock a gun,” to be expressions transferred to 
firearms from the bow or arbalest, and to 
originate in the It. coeca, “notch of an arrow ”; 
accoccare, “to set in the nooke, to nooke ” 
(Florio). Sj French ccche, cocker in analogous 
senses. Hence it was a ready inference that if 
the “oock” of a gun was identical with It. 
cocoa, Fr. eoche. then “oock” mutt at some 
earlier date, in English, have meant the nock 
or notch of an arrow. And in aooordanoe with 
this we find that in Johnson this sense is 
actually introductory to 6: “The part of the 
look of a gun that strikes with the flint.” But 
the supposed derivation is utterly baseless. 
The “cock” of a firearm, originally a cook- 
shaped devioe for holding the match and bring¬ 
ing it gently down upon tile powder in the 
pan, was, as we know, named from the bird, 
and had nothing to do with It. cocca. And 
with it the imaginary " oock ” = nook of an 
arrow disappears. 

The only person who appears to have done 
any work at the point since Johnson’s time is 
his latest editor, Dr. Latham. He seems to 
have looked for evidence of the existenoe of the 
alleged sense, and, finding none, to have given 
it up, inserting instead of it: 

“ Oock [German, Kotk = arrow] Vertical feather 
in an arrow duly notched (whence, probably, the 
notion of pointing or ixroetion) ; part of the look of 
a gun in which the flint is fired, or which explodes 
the cap.” 

Here we hardly know whether to marvel 
more at themagioby which a “ German Kock = 
arrow ” is momentarily called into existenoe in 


order to supply a wanting derivation, or at 
the skilful manipulation of Johnson’s entry, by 
the ejection of cocca and “ notch,” ana the 
affiliation of the “ cock ” of a gun to'the “ cook- 
feather ” of an arrow, the upstanding central 
feather of the three, usually of a distinct oolour, 
so as to indioate at a glance the upper side of 
the shaft, “ as it were to gyve a man warning 
to nooke ryght ” (Asoham, 132). It has been 
reserved for later ingenuity to combine 
Latham’s derivation with that for which it was 
substituted, and to connect the cook-feather 
itself with cocca. The Imperial Dictionary 
explains “ cook-feather,” historically, in 
archery as “ the feather which stood upon the 
arrow when it was rightly placed upon the 
string, perpendicularly above the nick or 
notoh.” But the Century Company, in their 
adaptation of this, turn it into “ cook-feather: 
in archery, the feather which stands up on the 
arrow when it is rightly plaoed upon the string, 
perpendicularly above the code or notch.” 
Are we to infer from the change to the present 
tense that this is a description of existing 
things, and that American arohers ana 
archeresses say “oock ” when we say “nock ” ; 
or does it merely mean that “ cook ” has been 
so sequaciously compiled into dictionary after 
dictionary that the latest compilers have 
unsuspectingly taken it for a genuine, and 
even living, word ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

Cambridge: March 10 ,1890. 

I am glad to see it stated in last Saturday’s 
Aoademy, on Mr. W. M. Conway’s authority, 
that to asaign the so-oalled Oosteriana to 
Utrecht as the place where they might have 
been printed, as Dr. Campbell does in his 
Annates de la Typographic Neerlandaise, is a 
“ hopeless . misconception of Mr. Bradshaw’s 
meaning.” 

I was fully aware of Mr. Bradshaw’s intense 
dislike of this “ Prototypographie Neerlandaise 
A Utrecht” started by Dr. Campbell, as he 
conveyed it to me in plain language on the 
morning that he had reoeived Dr. Campbell’s 
Annates, and several times afterwards. And 
Ur. Conway will find a statement to that effect 
on the very p. 34 of my Haarlem not Mcntz, 
from whioh he quotes. But I felt some samples 
in elaborating this point further on my own 
testimony, after Bradshaw’s death, as I was 
not aware that he bad expressed himself to 
anybody else on this particular question. I 
have, therefore, not “ failed to see Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw’s point,” as Mr. Conway seems to think. 

But though I knew that Mr. Bradshaw would 
notplainly say that the Costeriana were printed 
at Utrecht, I do not see that I was wrong in 
saying that he “ suggested ” that place as their 
original home. He certainly was understood 
to indioate so much by all those who had not 
the advantage of his verbal explanation, like 
Mr. Conway and myself. Bradshaw dealt ex¬ 
clusively with the Speculum ; and in placing it 
under Utrecht, it was easy for him to explain 
that he did so on aooount of its woodcuts having 
been used there. But when we come to deal 
with the forty-six other works inseparably con¬ 
nected with the Speculum, and, following Brad¬ 
shaw’s plan, place them all at Utrecht, we could 
hardly avoid looking upon that town as their 
original home. It is at this stage that I think 
Bradshaw’s plan would not work. 

Mr. Conway thinks that anyone reading Mr. 
Bradshaw’s Founts of Type and then my 
Haarlem not Mcntz would “see the difference 
between bibliography as an exact scienoe and 
bibliography of the unreformed, pugnacious 
school.” No doubt he would. But if he reads 
carefully, he will not fail to observe that 
[ Bradshaw dealt merely with types, presses, and 


books, whioh afforded not even a shadow of an 
opportunity for pugnacity. I, on the other 
hand, had to deal with all sorts of questions 
which had been debated, and debated hotly, for 
nearly three centuries, and whioh, since 1870, 
had all been turned topsy-turvy, or buried 
under a mass of misinterpretation, invective, 
and misstatement. 

I had no desire to cope with this moss myself; 
but as, through Bradshaw’s death, the task 
of writing the article “Typography” for tbe 
Encyclopaedia Britannica devolved on me, I 
thought it neoessary to deal with a portion of 
the controversy on the invention of printing in 
a separate work, so as to dear the ground for 
the bare statements of fact which I would 
make in that article. Hence my articles in the 
Academy in the summer of 1887. reprinted later 
on under the title Haarlem not Mentz. If any¬ 
one dislikes the controversial part of that work, 
and cares to read anything written by me on 
typography, he will find nothing of a contro¬ 
versial nature in my artiole in the Encyclopaedia, 
in which I have referred as readily to those 
whom I wished to “ soore off ” as to those from 
whom I have learned, which shows, I hope, 
that my pugnacity is not without some 
generosity. 

If Mr. Conway is of opinion that my pug¬ 
nacity has damaged the oause of Haarlem, he 
certainly must think that the oause of Mainz 
and Gutenberg has, by this time, hopelessly 
broken down, us it has, of late years, been de¬ 
fended and upheld by one of the moat pug¬ 
nacious and vindictive authors on record. But 
why should not an author’s arguments or facts 
be aooepted or refuted, even if they are sur¬ 
rounded by some controversy ? 

I hope, before long, to deal with some of 
the pomis connected with the invention of 
printing on whioh new light has been thrown 
since 1887. 

How Mr. 0 'nway could call Signor Castel- 
lani’s L' Origins Tedesea e VOriyine Olandete a 
“reply” to my Haarlem I do not understand. 
It is admittedly a review or risumi of my book. 
And the author, far from being “ altogether ” 
in favour of Manx, as was stated a fortnight 
ago in the Academy, only sums up in favour of 
Mainz, in a postscript, on aooount of the re¬ 
discovery of the original lawsuit of 1455 at 
Gottingen. 

J. H. Hessels. 


EARLY CONTACT BETWEEN CELTS AND SLAYS. 

Oxford: Fob. 94,1880, 

Prof. Rhys having regretted, in the preface 
to his Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom, 
that so little is known about Slavonic Paganism 
whioh might afford some parallel illustrations, 
perhaps 1 may be permitted to point out 
several primitive Celtio terms which have 
survived in Slavonic, and still require to be 
identified and explained. They are quoted by 

Safarik in his Slavonic Antiquities (German ed. 
by Wuttke, 2 vols.; Leipzig: 1843), in voL 1, 
p. 89, and again p. 400. In the first place, he 
remarks: “ Vielfaltig waren die Kelten mit den 
Slawen benaohbart und standee mit ihnen in 
reger Verbiadung. . . .” To prove this 

statement the following Slavonic words are 
cited as having come from a Celtio sooroe : 
Obr, bolwdn, chotdr, brzda, tijn, skdla, terc, 
paweza, bdni, hid. 

On the second oooaeion, where the same 
words are quoted again as Celtic remains in 
Slavonic, halwan or bolwan (more adequately 
transcribed in English, balvdn), which occurs 
in Russian and almost every Slavonic dialect, 
as well as in Lithuanian, denoting a wooden 
or stone blook, a pillar, statue, idol (Mifclo- 
sioh’s Etymolog. Worterbuch, p. 7), is derived 
from an original Celtio peulwan. 
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Being unfamiliar with Welsh, Irish, and the 
other Oeltio dialects, I have been unable to 
verify this word in the Glossaries; and the 
only trace I can find of it is in Le Gonideo’s 
Dictionnaire Breton (Saint-Brieuo: 1850), where 
Peillvan is explained as: 

"Pierre longue, 41ev6e perpendiculairement en 
guise de plller on de pieu, colonne brute qua l’on 
croit nn objet du culte des druides. Ce mot eat 
compote de ptftl=-pieu, plller, et de man figure, 
penonnage. 

I trust some Oeltio scholar among the 
readers of the Academy may be able to throw 
further light on this primitive term with regard 
both to its meaning and cognate form in the 
other Celtic dialects. 

H. Krebs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TOMSK. 

Warsaw: February 86, 1690. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
Oouncil of State approved by the Emperor on 
Uay 25, 1888, the Imperial University of 
Tomsk was opened on July 22 of that year, 
with the single faculty of medicine. 

Now we have on our table the first publica¬ 
tions, which give us some idea of the beginnings 
of scientific life in the earliest university in Si¬ 
beria. During the year 1888-89there were seven 
professors (physiC8,ohemistry,anatomy, histology 
and embryology, geology and mineralogy, 
botany, pharmacy) who constituted the Con¬ 
gregation of the university— and 72 students, 
including 44 bom in Siberia, and 28 in Euro¬ 
pean Bussia. The university has a church and 
a college where live 58 poor students, assuredly 
not in the same comfort as their more happy 
brethren at Oxford or Cambridge. The library, 
at present not completely arranged, is divided 
into three sections, foreign (about 60,000 vols., 
mostly presented by Count A. G. Stroganoff); 
Bussian, about 30,000 vols.; and the last, spe¬ 
cially devoted to medicine (6000 vols.), founded 
chiefly under the direction of the ourator, V. M, 
Florinski, who has presented many valuable 
books to the library. 

B. Alsxandrknko. 

[We append the following, which is quoted 
from the Timet ; 

" The University of St. Petersburg numbers 1759 
students, of whom 1228 are members of the 
Orthodcx religion, 21 Armenian Gregorians, 172 
Catholics, 199 Lutherans or members of the Re¬ 
formed Church, three Anglicans, 125 Jews, eight 
Mutulmsns, and three of other non-Christian cults 
Divided into iheir classes in society, there are 1135 
eitber noble or the sons of officials, 148 sons of 
notable citizens or of merchants of the first guild, 
116 sons of clergymen, 280 of citizens—merchants 
of the second guild and industrials, 51 peasants, 
eight Costacks, and 21 of foreign origin. Of the 
students, 1728 were educated in classical gymnasia, 
fire in ancient seminaries, and 26 in other educa¬ 
tional establishments. The University of Helsing¬ 
fors has at the present time 1735 students, among 
whom there are 17 women. These are divided into 
the following faculties: 189 theological students, 
601 law, 138 medical, 408 philological, and 399 
natural sciences and mathematics.”] 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Suhday, March is, « p.m. South Ptaoe Institute: 
- National Life and Thought in Switzerland,” by 
Mr. Howard Hodgkin. 

7.80p.m. Ethical: “Bosthius and the Platonio 
Tradition,” by Prof. W. P. Her. 

7.80 p.m. Toynbee Hall: "Spinoza,”by Prof. 
Mo^unn. 

Moans Y. March 17. S p.m. London Institution: “ Begin¬ 
ning of Modern Europe,” II., by Canon Benhun. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture "Some 
Considerations oonoeralng Colour and Colouring," 
1. by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Symposium. “ The Rela¬ 
tion of the Fine Arts to one another,” by Meesrs. 
B. Boeanquet, K. W. Cook, and D. 9. Hitohle. 
Tukopay. March 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Po»t- Darwinian Period,” IX, by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 


5 p.m. Society of Arts: " Brazil,” by Mr. James 
Weils. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: "Marriage-Rates and 
Marriage-Ages, with special Referenoe to the 
Growth of Popolatian.” by Dr. W. Ogle. 

8p.m. OivU Engineers: "Lough Erne Drain¬ 
age,” by Mr. James Prloe, Juo. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “The South-American 
Oanldae,” by Prof, ssivart; "A Revision of the 
Genera of Scorpions of the Family Bvthidat, with 
Descriptions of some New South-Afnoan Speoles." 
by Mr. B. I. Pooock; "Some Paints in the Anatomy 
of the Condor,” by Sir. F. E. Beddard. 

Wednesday, March IS. 4.80 p.m. National Indian 
Association: "The Young Indi* of To-day: Its 
Duties and Privileges," by Mr. Jamas Routledge. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “Commercial Geo¬ 
graphy.” by Mr. J. S. Settle. 

8 pm. Mioroaooploal: “The Variations of the 
Female Reproductive Organa, especially the Vesti¬ 
bule, in different Species of Uropida" by Mr. A D. 
M ioh a a L 

Thursday. March SO, S p.m. Royal Institution : " The 
Early Development of the Forms of Instrumental 
Undo,” IV., with Mnsloal Illustrations, by Mr. F. 
Nieoks. 

6 pm. London Institution : "Beginnings of 
Modern Europe,” III., byOanon Benham. 

8 pm. Llnnean: "The External Morphology 
of the Lepidopterous Pupa, H , the antennae ana 
Wings,” by Mr. E. B. Fonlten; "The Intestinal 
Canal of the Ichthyopolde, with especial Referenoe 
to ite Arterial Supply," by Prof. G. B. Howes. 

8 p.m. Chemical: "The Evidence afforded by 
Petrograpbtoal Research of the Ooourrenoa of 
Chemical Change under Great Pressures,” by Prof. 
Judd. 

8 p.m. Elecrtrioal Engineers: “ Eoonomy Trials 
of a Compound MUl-Engine and Lancashire 
Boil ere,” by Mr. L. A Legroa. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ Frederick the Great's 
Invasion of Saxony and the Prussian Memoirs 
Baisannl, 1768,” by Mr. Arthur R. Ropes. 

Fbiday. March tl, 6 p.m. Physical: “ The VlUarl 
Critical Point of Nlokel,” by Mr. Herbert Tom¬ 
linson: " Bertrand's Idiooyolophanona Prism,” by 
Prof. Sylvanns Thompson. 

1.30 p jn. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting. 

8 p.m. Philological: “Albanian, Modern and 
Creek, Gallo-ltallo. Provenfal, and Illyrian, atilt in 
use in the Neapolitan and Sicilian Provinoee of 
Italy,” by Prinoe L.-L. Bonaparte. 

8 p.m. London Institution : “Buskin and Rey¬ 
nolds : their Theories of Art,” by Mr. G. Colling, 
wood. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Blectro-Magnetic 
Radiation,'' by Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald. 

Saturday, Marohtl, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Elec¬ 
tricity and MagnetismVI, by Lord Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Atmosphere,” 
III., by Prof. Vivian Lewee. 

8.46p.m. Botanic: Fortnightly General Meeting, 


80IEN0E. 

The JSpittle to the Hebrew!. The Greek Text 
with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott. (Macmillan.) 

{Stoond, Notice.) 

De. WsaTcorr’s commentary is crowded with 
matter—not in the sense that it is at all 
oppressively loaded with references, for the 
proportions observed in this respect are most 
judicious, aud the type and arrangement of 
the printing are as attractive as possible- 
bat only in the sense that it embodies a 
rich and ripe exegetical experience. It is a 
book which invites, and will repay, close 
stndy. Writing with the responsibility of 
one himself engaged in the work of teaching, 
Dr. Westcott evidently does not wish that the 
student should have his thinking done for 
him, so much as] that he should be put into 
the paths which he can follow with most 
profit, and which will lead him furthest into 
the inner meaning of the Epistle. 

The opening section of the Introduction, 
which deals with the text, is an illustration 
of this method. Dr. Westcott gives ad¬ 
mirably grouped and selected lists of the 
characteristic readings of the leading uncials 
and cursives; but he leaves it to the student 
to work through these lists and draw out 
their significance. He might a'ao be en¬ 
couraged to carry them a step farther, by 
collecting in the same way the more marked 
peculiarities of that (interesting *M8. >M„ 
though this is partly [done for him in con-} 


nexion with the allied text of the corrections 
in MS. 67. 

Dr. Westcott rightly remarks that "the 
genealogy of the early Latin texts has still to 
be determined with the help of a fuller 
apparatus.” It is well to remember in reading 
the commentary that where the Old Latin is 
quoted it is really only one form of the Old 
Latin— that represented by the Latin columns 
of D, and E 3 . The Vulgate is itself another 
and peculiar form of the Old Latin. It is not 
probable that Jerome mode much alteration in 
it; and it seems, as Dr. Westcott remarks, to 
have had a different author from the transla¬ 
tion of the text of St. Paul’s Epistles. Vet 
a third type of text—that contained in the 
Freising fragments published by Ziegler in 
1876 (r)—Dr. Westoott does not seem to 
notice. This is in practical agreement with the 
text used by St. Augustine. 

In regard to the destination of the Epistle 
I am glad to see that Dr. Westcott calls atten¬ 
tion, as I had myself done some time ago, to the 
mention of a ovvayoiyTj Alfiptuv ('E/?paiW) in 
the Jewish inscriptions at Borne. He earns np 
rather in favour of the view that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Church of 
Jerusalem " or some sister Church in Pales¬ 
tine dependent upon it.” He appears to 
reserve the possibility that it may have been 
intended for a society of Hebrew Christians 
in the Church of Borne. If, however, we 
believe (as I fully believe) that Dr. Westcott 
is right in inferring that the letter was 
addressed “ to a definite society”—and that 
a small one (see p. xxxvi.)—" and not to 
‘Hebrew’ Christians generally,” does not 
this, in fact, exclude the Churches of Pales¬ 
tine ? We oould naturally address a letter to 
" the English congregation at Borne ” or " to 
the English congregation at Paris,” but not 
so well “ to tho English in London,” and still 
less to " the English ” of Beading or Oxford. 
The alternative seems to lie between the body 
of Hebrew Christians, as distinct from Hel¬ 
lenists in Jerusalem itself, and a small church 
of Jewish-born Christians in some such centre 
as Borne. But I do not see that Dr. Westcott 
meets the difficulties which would arise if the 
Hebrews addressed were those of Jerusalem. 
Could it be said that theirs was a Church 
which “ had not resisted unto blood ? ” Were 
they likely to hare a special interest in the 
fate of Timothy, or to receive a greeting 
from a colony of Italians ? The writer 
of tho Epistle speaks as if he and Timothy 
were about to visit them in the course 
of a pastoral tour (Heb. xiii. 23). Was 
that the natural way to describe a visit to 
the “Mother of all the Churches ” ? There 
is nothing in the Epistle to indicate that the 
Church addressed was one of such primary 
and central importance. Nor when we re¬ 
member how the hearts of all Jews tamed 
towards Jerusalem and think of their constant 
pilgrimages to the feasts and to the temple, 
can we be surprised if the Church in question 
showed signs of being a'tracted by the old 
Jewish ritual. It is true that after the 
Neronian persecution most of the Boman 
congregations also must have suffered in 
person as well as in property. It is possible 
that one of them may have escaped. We 
remember that the Jewish quarter was on the 
farther side of the Tiber, so that a congrega¬ 
tion of Christians in that quarter could not 
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easily be connected with the fire, which was 
the ostensible cause of the persecution. In any 
case, I should hare some confidence in the 
negative conclusion that, if the traditional 
address is right, the Churches of Palestine are 
excluded and the Church of Jerusalem itself 
improbable. 

On the question of authorship, I cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Westeott rather over-states 
the case against Apollos. 

“ There is not the least evidence,” he says, 
“ that Apollos wrote anything, or that he was 
the only man or the only Alexandrian in the 
Apostollo age who was ‘ learned . . . and 
mighty in the Scriptures,” or that he possessed 
these qualifications more than others among 
his contemporaries, or that, in the connexions 
in whioh they are noticed, they suggest the 
presence of the peculiar power which is shown 
m the Epistle.” 

It may be replied that the author of the 
Epistle is not likely to have been otherwise 
entirely unknown; that the number of pro¬ 
minent persons to choose between is very 
limited; that Apollos was certainly such a 
prominent person; that 1 Corinthians would 
be sufficient to prove that his preaching pro¬ 
duced a great effect; and that the hints in 
that Epistle as to its character would agree 
well enough with what we find in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; and, lastly, that he is the 
only leading Alexandrian Christian of whom 
we hear before the fall of Jerusalem. This, 
however, raises the fundamental question 
which Dr. Westeott touches on p. lxi., but 
which I should have been glad to see discussed 
at greater length. Is the type of teaching in 
the Epistle really Alexandrian or Palestinian ? 
If the first of these alternatives is negatived, 
then I am by no means sure that as good a 
case as any may not be made out for the 
authorship of Barnabas. The other Epistle 
which goes by the name of Barnabas need not 
stand in the way. And Zahn has recently 
shown {Ouch. d. Kanons, i. 301) that, when 
Tertullian expressly ascribes the Epistle to 
Barnabas, he has at his back the tradition, not 
of the Churches of Africa, but, more probably, 
of those of Asia Minor, with, perhaps—as an 
extended area is required to satisfy the phrase 
receptior apud eeewsias —the concurrence of 
those of Antioch and Greece. 

Dr. Westeott does not notice (and we can¬ 
not blame him for not noticing) the theory put 
forward by Overbeck in his Essays on the 
Canon (Chemnitz, 1880) that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews originally had a beginning which 
has been deliberately removed, and now has 
an ending which has been deliberately added 
in order to give the impression that St. Paul 
was the author. Dr. Overbeck is too apt to 
expend his real ability and learning in defend¬ 
ing paradoxes and perversities; but this theory 
of his has acquired a somewhat greater im¬ 
portance from the fact that it has been 
endorsed by Harnack, who accepts it as if 
it were not only itself firmly established, but 
ready to be made the premiss for further 
conclusions ( Dogmengesch. i 279, cd. 1), 
and also in its latter half, at least, by Weiz- 
eaoker (Apost. Zeitalt., p 491). This again 
raises another fundamental question. At the 
time when such a change could alone have 
taken place was the primitive Church so 
anxious to- claim for its documents the names 
of leading Apostles? Would it not have 


been as well content with the name of St. 
Barnabas as with that of St. Paul ? 

In taking leave of Dr. Westcott’s Introduc¬ 
tion I may be permitted to say that it seems 
to me to be excellently written to scale—if 
anything, too short rather than too long; that 
the collections of data in regard to the text 
are extremely instructive; that the patristio 
matter especially has been brought together 
with great fulness and care; and that the 
comparison of the Epistle with other types of 
teaching seems to me to abound with fine and 
true remarks. 

The same would be true of the commentary 
as a whole. If it does not displace Dr. 
Davidson’s little book in my affections, that is 
not because it does not add to it. It could 
not help doing this, both by its more elevated 
aim and by its rich and varied individuality. 
I shall henceforth use the two books together 
to check and supplement each other. With 
them in our hands I do not think that we 
often need go beyond our own language for 
an understanding of the Epistle. I must 
make in Dr. Westcott’s case the one reserva¬ 
tion, of which I spoke in my first article, of 
a certain occasional want of clearness. But 
that is a small matter, compared with the 
number of delicate, subtle, and penetrating 
observations which every reader of his com¬ 
mentary will take away with him. I wish 
that it were more in my power to illustrate 
these. I must, however, confine the few 
remarks, whioh are all for which I have space, 
to one or two doubtful or debated points. 

For the original reading and rendering in 
Heb. i. 8 we were prepared both by the joint 
texts of Drs. Westeott and Hort, and also by 
a paper printed privately by Dr. Hort some 
years ago. I doubt if the sense ascribed to 
t/k ixrj\tlu> in iv. 13 can hold good. The evi¬ 
dence of Oecumenius clearly counts for nothing 
(see the preceding portion of the note, and 
compare the excellent note on rvpiravlfav, 
xi. 35, where the Fathers were equally at 
fault). The action of “ pressing down ” is the 
opposite of what is wanted, which must be 
something to correspond to yvpva (of. yvfivao-- 
Qtura kgu Tpa^XurOeitra in one of the parallels 
aptly quoted from Philo). Mr. Rendall here 
seems to me to hit the mark when he argues 
tha*, from the wrestler’s grip on the neck of 
an adversary, the word came to mean “ having 
another at your mercy." In xii. 13, I quite 
believe that Dr. Westeott (with Davidson and 
some others) is right in translating ba-pairi) 
“ is put out of joint.” This use is sufficiently 
attested by Hippocrates. I oannot, however, 
at all assent to the novel interpretation of 
x. 20, "a fresh and living way through the 
veil, that is to say, a way of His flesh.” It 
is only by great straining that the “ flesh of 
Christ ” can be described as “ a way ” for the 
believer. It surely is not possible to separate 

Sia tov KaTaireracrpaTos tout’ Icrnv rijt trapKo s 

avrov. This seems to me to give a simple 
enough sense, as it is explained by Theodoret 
and Primasius. The passage through the veil 
is a necessary stage in entering into the 
divine presence; to which might perhaps be 
added that for Christ this involved the veiling 
of his divinity by the assumption of human 
flesh. 

A little while ago, in reviewing Dr. Hatch’s 
Essays in Biblical Greek, I broke a lanes in 
favour of the old rendering of 8i oO^ktj by 


“testament” in ix. 17. Dr. Westeott 
argues impressively against this. Still it 
seems to me that the whole balance of the 
evidence as to usage is altered when we take 
in the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs. 
They alone show how easy it is to pay too 
much deference to the Septuagint; and I 
greatly doubt Dr. Westoott’s theory as to the 
symbolism of death in relation to the 
covenant. 

“ The unohangeableness of a covenant is seen 
in the fact that he who has made it has deprived 
himself of all farther power of movement in 
this respect While the ratification by death is 
still incomplete, while the viotim, the repre¬ 
sentative of him who makes it, still lives—that 
is, while he who makes it still possesses the full 
power of action and freedom to change—the 
covenant is not of foroe.” 

I do not know what warrant there is for 
this. The dividing of the victims in the primi¬ 
tive custom alluded to in Gen. xv. seems 
rather to mean on the part of the maker of 
the covenant; “ May I so be slain if I do not 
keep my word.” And in the rite of Ex. 
xxiv. 3 ff., the sprinkling of the book and 
the people appears to denote primarily admis¬ 
sion to fellowship or communion. 

Sometimes, as here, Dr. Westeott appears 
to me to read foreign meanings into the con¬ 
text; but the passages where this is the 
case bear but a very small proportion to the 
vast number whioh the student will consult 
with equal pleasure and instruction. 

In the copy which I possess of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Galatians (2nd edition, 1866) 
there are advertised as “ preparing,” besides 
“the Epistle to the Philippians” by the 
same writer, the “ Epistles of St. James, St. 
Peter, and St. Jude,” by the Rev. F. J. A. 
Hort; and the “Epistles of St. John,” by the 
Rev. B. F. Westeott. We know what Bishop 
Lightfoot has done, and Dr. Westeott has 
also completed a noble programme; but where 
are the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, and 
8 t. Jude? That, too, is a work whioh we 
would not williogly lose. 

W. Sazdat. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MADHAVA AMD 8AYAMA. 

British Museum: March8, ISO}. 

On reading Prof. Peterson’s letter in the 
Academy of to-day’s date, I at once turned to 
our copy of Burnell s Vam$ abrShmana; and as 
I noted that the edition, like many other of that 
eminent scholar’s works was a small one (100 
copies only), it oocura to me that possibly other 
readers of the Academy may be in the same 
position as the scholars of Bombay, and have 
no copy of the book at hand. 

I may mention, then, that Burnell (op. cit , 
p. ix., note) folly discusses the verse now 
quoted by Prof. Peterson. He declares, rather 
magisterially, that 

"thog andtha lj certa'nly not a propar name, 
and never could be taken as such by anyone at all 
acquainted with Indian practice as regards 
names.” 

I may be only displaying my obtuseness; but, 
after several years’ special study of Indian 
nomenclature, I own that I cannot see why 
Bhoganatha should not be a name, when 
Bhogavarman and Bhogasvamin occur as suoh. 

Burnell’s next observation goes, I venture to 
think, too far, as he continues: 

." It is enough to point out that a single instance 
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of this word being used as a proper name elsewhere 
does not occur; it most, therefore, be taken as an 
attributive . , 

He might have spoken with eqnal confidence as 
to bhogapala, which the dictionaries give only 
as an ordinary noun ; but it occurs as a king’s 
name (Hamir-Baea in Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 
xlviii, p. 250). 

A-propo* of dictionaries, I notice that the 
verse now re-discovered is cited by Bohtlingk 
and Both (i.v. bhoganatha) from Dr. Anfrecht’s 
Oxford Catalogue. 

As, however, this subject, which is one of no 
small bibliographical interest to Sanskritists, has 
been re-opened, I venture to add two observa¬ 
tions. 

(1) It is a curious coincidence, at least, that 
there is extant in Oeylon a Sanskrit medical 
work, the Bhaishajya-kalpa, attributed to a 
Mayanna Savanna, who is called “minister” 
( mantri ), and is described as the "crest-gem of 
theMabarajaYirapratapa, who reigned from the 
Eastern to the Western sea.” I have not identi¬ 
fied this Yirapratapa; it might be a title of 
Bukka, of oourse. The book was partly printed 
at Colombo in 1885 ; but I make no apology 
for quoting a printed book, as the printed 
Sanskrit literature of Ceylon and South India 
is practically beyond the reach of most scholars. 
Whether Sayana really prescribed for his 

r itron’s bodily, as well as bis spiritual, health, 
cannot of course say; but it would be strange 
if it should turn out that there is a Ceylon 
tradition of Sayana, as there is of Kalidasa. Let 
me also note tbat the form of the name lends 
some colour to Burnell’s suppositions tbat 
Mayana is not the real name of Sayana’s father, 
and that the original form of the name was 
Sayanna. The Sinhalese often confuse the 
cerebral and dental nasals. 

(2j It remains desirable tbat in catalogues and 
bibliographies the works of Sayana-Madhava 
should be entered under one heading, with 
necessary cross-references. This was the plan 
adopted by my predecessor, the late Dr. Haas; 
and in the supplement to his catalogue, whioh 
I am now printing for the Trustees of the 
British Museum, I propose to adhere to it, and 
to include in the same heading the Psneadap, 

Cecil Bend all. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Schuster will deliver the Bakerian 
Lecture before the Royal Society on Thursday 
next, Maroh 20. His subject is “ The Discharge 
of Electricity through Gases.” 

At the meeting of the Chemioal Society, to 
be held on Thursday next, Prof. Judd will 
deliver a lecture on “ The Evidence afforded by 
Petrographioal Research of the Oceurrenoe of 
Chemioal Change under Great Pressures.” 

Studies in Evolution and Biology, by Mr. A. 
Bodington, is announced for immediate publica¬ 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

M. Bertillon, whose anthropometric method 
of identifying criminals has become an 
established system in France, will give a lecture 
on tbiB subject at the Anthropological Institute 
on April 22. The measurements of a given 
criminal are oompared with those of other oon- 
vioted persons in the prison registers; and 
although these reoords contain the measures of 
tens of thousands of persons, the comparison 
is effected with great rapidity. Tbe subject is 
one of importance not only to prison authorities 
but to those who are seeking deserters from the 
army and navy. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Loth, of Rennes, has just published 
the first volume of a Chrestomathie Brotonne 
(Breton, Welsh, Cornish). The present volume, 


after an introduction dealing with Old Celtic, 
gives specimens of Old, Middle, and Modern 
Breton, and concludes with a glossarial index. 

The annual report of tbe Society for the 
Preservation of tbe Irish Language shows satis¬ 
factory results for the past year. Irish is now 
taught in forty-five national schools, whioh 
" passed ” 512 pupils, as oompared with 443 in 
1888, and 371 in 1889. In intermediate schools 
273 “ passed ” in Celtic, as oompared with 210 
in the previous year. Among other items we 
note the following. The standing committee 
of the Royal University of Ireland has recom¬ 
mended to the senate the appointment of a 
professor of Irish; Prof. Kuno Meyer is con¬ 
ducting an evening class in Irish at University 
College, Liverpool; the Rev. Dr. B. Mac- 
Oat thy has sent to press a new edition of 
O’Donovan’s Grammar; Mr. D. L. Faherty, 
master of tbe Oalla National School, is collect¬ 
ing the Irish folklore among the people of his 
neighbourhood. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brin ton, professor of 
American archaeology and linguistics in the 
University of Pensylvania, has followed up his 
paper on “ The Ethnologic Affinities of the 
Ancient Etruscans ”—which was summarised in 
the Academy of December 7, and criticised by 
Dr. Robert Brown, Jun., in the Academy of 
Deoember28, 1889—by a seoond paper, entitled 
•' Etruscan and Libyan Names.” Like the other, 
it is reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, having been 
read before tbat body on February 9. After 
first suggesting that the Etruscan settlement 
in Italy may possibly be connected with the 
defeat of the Libyan invaders of Egypt (among 
whom “Tursha” are mentioned), by King 
Meneptah II. droa 1300 b.c . he prooeeds to 
compare the names of divinites, of persons, 
and of places as preserved in Etruscan and 
Libyan epigraphy. He also prints a list of 
Libyan personal names from the Johannis of 
Oonppus, in parallel columns with Etruscan 
personal names from Corssen. Here is one 
example of Dr. Brinton’s results. The Etrus- 
oan word dan, so common on sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions. and usually interpreted “ son,” may 
be regarded as a syncopated form of kel- an. 
Now, in Libyan, kel means “ household,” 
“ those dwelling in one tent.” Therefore 
Etruscan clan should be translated “of the 
family of.” 

The forthcoming number of The Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles: “ The Deluge Tradition and its 
Remains in Ancient China,” by Prof. Terrien 
de Laoouperie; “ The Origin and Nature of the 
Pehlevi,” by Prof. C. de Harlez; “Did the 
Assyrians know tbe Sexes of Date-palms ? No,” 
by Dr. 0. Bona via. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambbidgs Philological Socistt .— (Thursday, 
February tO.) 

Da Saudis, president, in the chair.—Mr. Nison 
read a note on the force of the gerundive in Liv. 
Praef. § 6, “quae ante oondttam oondendatnue 
urbem .... traduntur.” Assuming that some 
word like “facta” or “gesta” must be supplied 
mentally, he maintained that “ facta ante oonden- 
dam urbem” could not properly bt rendered 
“before the city was in building” (Madvig, 
Roby, Donaldson, Ac), or “before the begin¬ 
ning of the building,” or “before it was con¬ 
templated or thought of,” as Kuhner seemed 
to take it. Otherwise we should have to admit 
as possible sentences like “ mortua eet Dido 
ante oondendam Romam,” or ‘ ‘ mortuus est (or 
conturbauit) adulescens ante soluendam peou- 
niam,” neither of which would be possible without 
some connexion in the way of intention between 
some contemplated building or payment and the 
death or bankruptcy. He considered, therefore, 


that “ facta ante oonditom ” referred to faots 
antecedent to, but not necessarily connected with, 
the building; “facta ante condendam,” things 
done before, and with an ultimate view to, the 
building, such as the sending of the she-wolf by 
Mara to suokle Romulus and Remus, the founding 
of Romulus’ asylum, Ac. In fact, he maintained 
that “ facta ante condendam ” means “ facta ante 
quam mbs oonderetur.” He did not think it 
necessary, as Weissenborn did, to look on “ oon¬ 
dendam” as an afterthought correcting “ con- 
ditam,” as two distinct classes of events might well 
be referred to; nor did he agree with him in 
limiting “ facta ante oondendam” to events which 
were ‘' bound by fate to happen before the building 
of the city.”—Mr. P. Giles read a paper on “The 
Latin Pluperfect Subj unctive and Kindred Forms, ’ ’ 
of which the following is an abstract; Dr. Stolz’s 
Latsinisthe Grammatik has cleared up many of the 
difficulties of Latin verb-formation, and set before 
the general reader the results of tbe linguistic in¬ 
vestigation of many distinguished philologists. 
But there are few Indo-Germanic languages 
which present greater difficulties to the philologist 
than Latin, and no part of Latin grammar is more 
difficult than the question of the origin of the 
moods and tenses; hence, after alL a great many 
forms are still unexplained, or explained in a way 
which can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 
A number of the forms are said, no doubt 
rightly, to be aorist forms: faxim, eapsim, Ac , are 
optatives of the s-aorist; fate, septa, Ac , are its 
subjunctives. But Dr. Stolz evidently despairs 
of forms like amasso, amastim, prchibtsiint, am - 
biiiint {Lai. Or. * p. 374). Of these he says no more 
than that they doubtless belong to the aorist He 
hardly attempts to explain the forms and why 
-st- appears in them. It seems to me that an en¬ 
tirely different theory of the genesis of the Latin 
pluperfect subjunctive and of these forms will 
perhaps explain them more satisfactorily. It is 
universally admitted that the Latin forms in 
•bam and -bo are composite and not simple forms; 
why should not b/isum, amassem, amatiim, Ac., 
be also oompoeite forms f May they not consist 
of an infinitive, followed by the optative of the 
substantive verb f The ordinary active infinitive 
in Latin— river*, dart, is now admitted to be an 
old locative; vivtre = Skt. loo. *jivati, not th) 
dative jivati. But the i-suffix is often not 
attaohed to the locative. Thu happens most fre¬ 
quently in Skt. in -an stems, but Job. Schmidt 
has shown that tbe same thing happens in Greek 
and Old Bulgarian in the -si stems as well— 
in alls = *alFtai — ai«! {Kuhn's Zeitsehrift, XXV. 25; 
xxvit. 306). More recently Schmidt {Plural - 
bildungen dir Inda-G. ntutra, p. 305 ») shows that 
such forms occur also in Sanskrit, as kshddat in R< - 
Veda i. 65.6. It is not impossible that some 
forms in Zend whioh are ordinarily classed a* 
genitives or accusatives may really be locatives 
withoutsufflx fromj-M stems (</. K Z xxviii, 22,261, 
407). Thus there is no difficulty presented by a 
locative from an -os stem without a locative suffix; 
and henoe * leges may stand alongside *lege*i, later 
legtre, and *turbat alongside turbati, later turb *>«. 
Is it possible that, as has been suggested to me, 
these old forms are still preserved in in/ltias and 
suppetias? The form of the seoond part of the 
compound -mi requires a word of explanation. 
In vedio Sanskrit there are two forms of the 
singular of the optative; (1) a monosyUabio form, 
•yarn ; (2) a disyllabic form eiy&m. To sydm 
corresponds the Greek form (Brug- 

mann, Grieckiteh* Grammatik * § 12, p. 29), to 
riyim corresponds tbe Latin form turn ■=> eiyim. 
But Latin as well as Sanskrit may have bod the 
shorter form *tyem, and this would regularly, 
become sm as *tyuyS becomes tub (Stolz 1 § 63, 2, 
p. 303). Leoes-ttm becomes legist* m, acooroing to 
tbe rule that t in a eloeed syllable beoomes i 
(Stolz * § 8, p. 256). Parallels in other languages, 
if they will not help to prove an hypothesis, will 
at any rate support the probability of a particular 
line of development. As it happens, there are 
exact parallels to this suggested formation of the 
Latin pluperfect subjunctive in the Baltic branch 
of tbe Indo-Germanio family. The Lithuanian 
and Lettlc so-called optative is formed by the 
combination of an infinitive form (In this case the 
accusative supine) with the optative of the substan¬ 
tive verb =ipOu, asLith. tuklum-li-m*, "we would 
draw” ; ktfbotum-bi-te, "hangyou.” In Lettio 
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the forms are much more corrupted; and though 
in the earlier history of the language forms very 
closely resembling the Lithuanian are found (in 
Dreasel's Lett. Or., a.». 1686), the modem forms 
simply add the personal endings to the supine 
form. In the same way, for the middle voice the 
pronoun is added directly to the supine raktu-e, 
to. (Bielenstein Lettieehe 8praeht, § 449). 

This shows that passive forms like tur- 
iwiiitr, and infinitives like impeirattere, are 
not necessarily of any great age, and need not 
even pre-suppose a very early existence for the 
farms turiauim, turbaeeem, do. The meaning of 
the form is In Lithuanian : (1) that of a genuine 
present optative; (2) a tentative statement like 
the Greek optative with Hr (Schleicher, Lit. Or. 
$ 107; Kurschat, $$ 1092-3, 1367-8). InLettioit 
expresses, besides the optative meaning, an hypo¬ 
thesis the fulfilment of whioh is improbable or 
impossible (Bielenstein, §§ 492, 494, 618). The 
similarity in form and meaning between the Latin 
and the Baltic formations is thus very striking. 
On this hypothesis forms like turiauim are easily 
explained. In the plural the optative had, as 
usual, the short forms turbae-eimue, 4c. These 
were later transferred to the singular, just as in 
the simple verb rim Bupplaiits item. The forms 
in -Mm m like manner passed over to the plural, so 
that two complete sets of forms are developed 
exactly as in rirfn and wdboe. Dr Stolz’s 
own explanation of etarem as originally an soviet 
indicative m(f}-(m)<r-a has seemed to many a hard 
saying, though phonetically the change is per¬ 
fectly possible, and the alteration of meaning is 
not without parallel. To those who doubt, 
it will perhaps, seem more feasible to explain 
tla-rtm, mone-rem, audi-rem, as forms like « ta-bam, 
mow bam, and the old audi-btm (Stole, § 113, 
p. 376). Bt-(tem) would be a root noun in the 
locative without the i suffix; legt-[rem) a similar 
noun with it. This hypothesis also explains the 
length of the s in the last syllable, for which 
StoTz and Osthoff have to call in analogy. It 
seems to me that there are not facts enough to 
draw a oertain conclusion either way. Forms like 
amaito st&l present a difficulty. They may be, as 
Brugmann and Thumeyson suggest, the same as 
the Keltio » preterite ; but, by calling in the rarer 
Keltio forms to help in the explanation of Latin, 
the philologist is always in danger of explaining 
ebteurum per obteuriue. May there not be here a 
case of proportional analogy —fexim : faxo ■= 
amaetim : amaeto, to whioh language furnishes 
many parallels f—Mr. Giles further suggested the 
following etymologies: (1) contul. Compare with 
this Zend Mdri. ‘“protector, lord.” The corre¬ 
sponding Skt. form *idrat does not occur. The 
Latin equivalent of this would be •ttlot. Thus 
eon-eoloe = “ joint protector or lord," which gives 
us the two ideas contained in tontul-(a) supreme 
magistracy, (4) collegiality. Bxiul = “ outside 
protection, outlaw.” Fraetul is not connected 
with these, but with Sa'ii and SaUo, the praeeul 
being originally the leader of the Saiii. (2) culpa, 
ulmt, and hence the original form would have 
been Mpa. Op. with this Skt. hpana, “Blend” 
(Grassmann), Zend xf>* 4 >‘tra, “wicked” (applied 
to heretics). The original and more concrete 
meaning is, perhaps, preserved in the Lithuanian 
klipyiuti, “ mit sohiefen Fiissen halblahm gehen” 
(Kurschat). (3) uattit, j\is (Fix i»). These words, 
perhaps, oome from a root tea or ws. If tin, uaUic 
comes easily, of. idtue from *»«. As in the Elean 
dialect l appears as d there is no difficulty in any 
case. The assimilation to the suffix -li-e would be 
parallel to craXa, Ionic-Attic rri/Xri from <tt4aa« 
(Meyer, Or. Or.*, § 65). Skt. tanam, “wood,” is 
from the same root-em-o-m, and so also Lat. 
tenor, “ practise the woodland craft.” Vlna-frum 
is like the Skt. tanam. In Zend tanam means “ a 
tree.” For this change of meaning oompare 
English halt with German holt ; Eng. mod with 
O.fr. fid, “ tree”; O.H.G. witu “holz " For the 
change of meaning in Latin tenor of Lithuanian 
media, genitive m edtio, ‘ ‘ tree,” but tntdsiukle, “ the 
hunt,” medtiiy'u, “ I hunt.” (4) Jtaudue, rOdue, 
rUdie. (a) Festus says rtdut uel raudue eignificat re m 
rudem et imperfeetam. nam taxum quoqut raudue 
appellant poetae ... in aeetimatiane etntoria ate in - 
feetum rudue appeUatur. The popular etymology 
connecting it with rudit affects its later meaning. 


Raudue meant originally “ a huge mass” (rSdue is 
the popular form, cf. Oloditu ana Olaudiue), and is 
the same as the Skt. *rSdae only used iu the dual 
rSdati, “the two worlds, heaven and earth." The 
word is made feminine by being personified into 
the wife of Budra, ef. Latin Venue, originally 
neuter. (4) rilur, more frequently plural rddera, 
is exactly the same in form and meaning as Skt. 
rldhae “ (1) Wall, Schii'zwehr, (2) Steller Abhang” 
(Grassmaun); both go back to a torn •reudhoe, 
Skt. i/rvdhm" shut in, hinder.” («) rtidie is'from 
another root, Skt. rudh, “ wachten, spiieasen” 
(Grassmann). Hence rudit, like the German 
8proteling, (l) is used=“ rod, switch, shoot of a 
tree,” and (2) becomes adjectival =“ immature, 
not full grown.” These forma, along with gaudeo - 
ftc., show that Brugmann’s statement that 
original dh in the middle of a word before and after 
r, before I, and after u and u becomes 4 ( Orundriet 
i. § 370), requires limitation' to cases where r and l 
appear. (6) txh. 4x<$, ^x»** , 8kt vd hat, 

explained by SSyana in three out of the five 
instances in Big-Veda as ttelra, “ hymn of praise.” 
With this another vdhaemSxtapir was oonfused. 
Ebeling (Horn. Worth ) shows that the Greek words 
had F. To the same root belong Lat. udjio, 
udgitue, 4c. (6) 1 'pacts, /itXXlpares. Horn the same 
root, with another suffix, as Skt. virus, Lith. 
toQrat, Lat. uir, to. This seams more probable 
than Brngmann’s derivation (Oort. Studien lv., 
1.155). The form with a is probably ahyper-Dorism, 
as Ipbts occurs (Herodotus ix. 85). The word was 
applied to the men between twenty and thirty 
years of age. As Plutarch and Hesychius are the 
principal authorities for the compounds, it is not 
surprising that F has disappeared. The old con¬ 
nexion with ffpv, Ipi (hence “those who might 
speak in the assembly ”) has two difficulties— (a) 
only Spartans over thirty years of age were 
admitted to the assembly, and (4) none but officials 
were allowed to speak in it. 


Clifton Siukspiks Socubtt.— (Saturday, 
February St.) 

W. 0. H. Chtoss, Eea., in the chair.—Mias Florence 
Herapath read a “Time-Analysis of *Philaster,’” 
showing that the action of the play required 
four dramatic days, with intervals of uncertain 
length between ActB II. and III., and between 
Acts IV. and V.—Mr. Leo H. Grindon. in a paper 
on “The Figurative Language of ‘Philaster,’” 
was inolined to think that the play should be 
attributed to Beaumont solely. He urged that the 
figurative language, though opposite and timely, 
yet scarcely removed from the trite, would 
show that for imagery, founded upon natural 
phenomena and occurrences, Beaumont was much 
more indebted to books and to hearsay than to 
personal observation. In this we have a very 
marked difference from 8hakspere, nine-tenths of 
whose best is a record, in reality, of his own 
experience. But, of course, we do not ask the 
author of “ Philaster” for what he never had the 
chance of acquiring, owing to bis not being 
familiar with country life. Most of the similes 
are the most ancient of figures; but many, being 
really good, though old, never become antiquated, 
and perhaps it is man’s duty to pass them on. 
The figurative language of “ Philaster,” though 
suitable and expressive, is of the kind ordinarily 
termed “stock.” The author discloses little or 
none of that delectable command of the analogies 
and harmonies of nature which, aooordiog to 
Plato, is the characteristic of exalted genius. He 
gives us nothing very different from his prede¬ 
cessors. The reader Is never struck by the 
subtlety or the poetio richness of an image met 
with for the first time. He moves as through the 
galleries of a mansion, where there is plenty to 
entertain, and where the oompany, if not lofty- 
minded, gives him much, in the way of incident, 
to note and reflect upon. But the pictures upon 
the walls, and any musio he may catch the sound 
of, offer no novelty and convey no new inspira¬ 
tion. The visit may be a pleasant one, notwith¬ 
standing.—Mr. John Taylor, in “ A Few Notes on 
• PUlsate,’ ” said that the coarseness, of which 
we find examples in most of the Elizabethan 
plays is not intended by the writers to inter¬ 
act, as in modern instances, on the reader or 
spectator, but simply to raise a laugh. Nor do we 
find in Elizabethan literature in general that sys¬ 


tematic panderiogto lubricity whioh is so deadly to 
all righteousness in the godless aestheticism of tho 
modem school. Defiling of souls, disorder In 
marriage, and shameless uneleanness are not pro - 
sen ted to be imitated, but to be avoided. Though 
the vagabonds of the earlier plays may trespass 
on the purlieus of virtue tor spoliation’s nuke, 
there is no graceless design on the part of the 
authors to level the ramparts between good and 
evil. There is a pagan and mythological figura¬ 
tiveness in the Elizabethan drama ; but the loutish 
and lumpish bestiality of a Oorydon, and the 
insolent abasement of human nature to its lowest 
sensual cravings, are only exhibited iu contrast 
with the Ugber forms of the same nature. It oan 
also be shown that, in the play under consideration, 
although mention is made of church, altar, 
penanoe, pilgrimage, prayers, and dropping of 
beads, the whole play u a piece of paganism, as 
confessedly fatalistic as any Greek drams in the 
unwinding of its plot. 


Axistotilian Sociitt.— (Monday, March S ) 
Shadwokth H. Hodgson, Ecu , president, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. F. Stout read a paper on “ Associa¬ 
tion Controversies.” He criticised, at some length, 
the theory of association by similarity and associa¬ 
tion by contiguity, advocated by Bain, and also the 
theory of identity, advocated by riteinthal, Ward, 
and Bradley, which he considered was to be pre¬ 
ferred to it, but still inadequate. The real 
parting of the ways whieh lead respectively in the 
direction of routine and of creative construction is 
not to be found in the distinction between associa¬ 
tion by similarity and by contiguity, but in the 
distinction between what he called relative and 
simple suggestion. The explanation of the flow of 
ideas given by English assodationiats is utterly 
inadequate, because it neglects the Herbartian 
doctrine of apperception.—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

THE PAIffTEB-ETOHE R8. 


Thk etched work of Bembrandt—the greatest, 
without question, ever done in the world— 
has fortunately been seen by the real student 
so often that it is unnecessary in the pages 
of the Acad KMT to do much more than name 
the fact that what is roughly speakin g about 
one-third of it lies open to inspection at the 
exhibition of the Boyal Society of Painter- 
Etohers. The prints belong to Mr. Seymour 
Haden, the society’s president ; and he 
has arranged them as nearly as may be 
in order of production. And, though the 
serious student of etching will not need to 
require that more shall be said than I have 
just now indicated as to the virtues or 
characteristics of the great classic of the art— 
a master whose work has long been oharged 
with authority—a double purpose is yet served 
by the display of Mr. Haden’s collection of 
Bembrandts ; first, the public itself is likely to 
disoover some attractiveness in the very 
announcement of such a display; and second, 
the young etoher, the incomplete etcher, or this 
would-be etoher, is likely to find, upon the 
wadi of Bembrandt’s silent reproof for ex¬ 
travagance, for conventionality, for merely 
mechanical labonr, for mere prettiness, and 
silent enoouragement to the practice of an art 
whioh shall combine learning with ease, and 
flexibility with style. 

In the gallery of the Painter-Etchers the 
lover of the masters will be drawn pretty soon 
to an examination of the work of three of the 
younger men—Mr. Strang, Mr. Frank Short, 
and Mr. 0. J. Watson. Each of these artists 
makes to the exhibition acontributionof an ample 
kind. Mr. Strang, it is possible, is represented 
even more variously — as to theme — than 
he was represented last year, though we can¬ 
not assert that in the course of a single twelve- 
month there is any marked technical progress; 
nor do we feel sure that Mr. Strang desires 
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that there should be —bo pre-occupied is he 
with what he presents that life is hardly long 
enough to permit him to be quite equally busy 
with the question of how he presents it. In¬ 
tensity, we think, is his chief characteristic, 
and a certain naivete, by no means incom¬ 
patible with humour. In art, he has studied 
especially Rembrandt and Legros; and in life, 
the poor of London. Hence—not to speak of 
him, on the present occasion, with greater 
detail—the plates of “ The Salvation Army ” 
(No. 261)—in which the spiritual and the 
hideous are strangely and subtly wedded— 
"The End," a half-grotesque but powerful 
tragedy (No. 249); “ ▲ Soup Kitohen ” (No. 
62), which, with a great deal of Mr. Strang’s 
own, recalls a little also a Legros of ten years 
since, “ Le Bepas des Fauvres ’’; and—to make 
an end, before the number of interesting prints 
is, by any means, exhausted—“ The Preacher ” 
(No. 275), with its Knox-like earnestness and 
narrowness, and its touches of admirable 
humour. 

Mr. Frank Short exhibits in several mediums 
—in mezzotint, in aquatint, and in pure line. 
To the daintiness and precision and freedom of 
his art, it has often already been a pleasure to 
bear witness. Roughly speaking, bis Cornish 
etchings, though good, are not so admirable as 
those to which he was prompted by his enjoy¬ 
ment of the flat landscape of Bye. With the 
remark that in one or two instances the boat¬ 
drawing (in whioh Mr. Whistler excels) seems to 
us a little wanting in subtlety, we shall pass 
them by, to concentrate ourselves on that which 
is entirely admirable. In that class we put one 
aquatint,twopureetohings.andadrypoint. The 
aquatint is “Rye Pier ” (No. 47). Nothing could 
be more daintily gradated ; nothing could be 
more poetic and more serene. The etchings 
are “ Low Tide: the Evening Star ” (No. 97) 
and •' Bye Port ” (No. 304)—both of them as 
engaging instances as it is possible to see of the 
pleasure with whioh this artist’s eye follows 
the line of a delicate distance and remote 
horizon. The drypoint is No. 20. It is called 
—what, indeed, it truly represents—" A Wintry 
Blast on the Stourbridge CanaL” In its in¬ 
tended dreariness it is one with a print whioh 
Mr. Short has previously shown, "The Nail 
Makers.” Both of these are part, we 
understand, of the execution of a soheme for 
recording oertain features of the district whioh 
abuts upon—nay, is almost a portion of—the 
Blaok Country. The work of Mr. 0. J. Watson 
is not as obviously charged with feeling as that 
of Mr. Short, and it makes no pretence 
to the intensity which is the note of Mr. 
Strang; but it is often quite admirable in its 
selection of line, in firmness, in frankness, and 
in purely technical skill. One or two Dutch 
subjects are very good; but the thing among 
Mr. Watson’s contributions whioh appears to 
us to have the fullest unity, the greatest sim¬ 
plicity, and to be the most without fault, is the 
plate entitled " Bosham Mill Bridge ’’ (No. 2). 
What it shows is the small bridge over that 
whioh is presumably a very small ohannel. 
Behind it, certain masts of almost unseen coast¬ 
ing boats rise against the sky, and there is the 
suggestion of a great flat land—of a wide 
though a just now invisible distance. But 
" Campden, Gloucestershire ” (No. 13) is hardly 
less excellent, and is quite as immediately en¬ 
gaging. 

Time and space oompel us to indicate within 
narrower limits the remaining work to which it 
is essential to call attention. Among etch¬ 
ings of the more elaborate kind—of the kind at 
least in which not verymuoh is left to the 
imagination of the spectator—Mr. Edward 
Slocombe’s deserve notice. His " Grande Place, 
Antwerp,” is the most considerable, and it is 
by no means the least spirited of his works. Mr. 
David Law’s “Richmond Castle, Yorkshire” 


(No. 74)—a favourite subject with Turner, 
who painted the northern Richmond at least 
thrioe—is an exceedingly elaborate and pains¬ 
taking, and, to many, a very attractive render¬ 
ing of picturesque form and of atmospheric 
effect. It would be foolish to deny its merit. 
And similarly, whether one likeB or does not 
like the special method in which Mr. Axel 
Haig addresses himself to his work—that 
work, a laboured transcript of a particular 
place, rather than a swift suggestion of it—it 
would be ungracious and unfair to emphasise 
only that which may be unwelcome in a plate 
so assuredly clever—not to say impressive—as 
“ The Transcript of Burgos Cathedral ” 
(No. 16). Indeed, a measure of freedom 
greater than that whioh Mr. Haig is wont to 
employ displays itself in this print. The 
splendid hammered iron-screen is treated by 
Mr. Haig with exceeding skill. Mr. Charles 
Robertson has works whioh approve themselves 
to the public—" the small plate,” as he oallB it, 
of “Dover” (No. 44) is a very favourable 
example of his art. Mr. WilfredBall’s “ After 
Sundown, Venioe ” (No. 12), is a pretty 
and dainty etching. Mr. Mortimer Menpes 
sends several Thames prints, which we do not 
notice further, because they have been seen 
before. It is London, too—and sometimes 
London below bridge —that has interested Mr. 
Herbert Marshall. Mr. Farrer’s best subject 
is " Pensive Evening ” (No. 109), and his work 
here is essentially poetic in feeling. Mr. May 
has some good frank sketches. Mr. Dalgleish’s 
little figures and Mrs. Merritt’s portrait of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen are worth looking at with care. 
Colonel Goff, Mr. Francis Walker, and cer¬ 
tainly Mr. Percy Thomas are in their different 
ways delicate and refined. Elaboration—whioh 
they do not seek—cannot go further than in 
Mr. C. W. Sherbom’s book-plates, of which the 
best—and it is indeed excellent—seems to us to 
be that whose impressions rest within the covers 
of the volumes of the fortunate Mr. Frederick 
Stibbert. 

Frederick Wkdmork. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor: February28,1890. 

Shortly after the date of my last letter I paid 
a visit to the Island of Sehel, midway between 
Assuan and Philae, where Mr. Wilbour was 
employed in copying two inscriptions of con¬ 
siderable historical importance. 

The southern end of this island, as is well 
known, is a perfect treasure-house of hiero¬ 
glyphic texts, incised upon the granite rooks 
and boulders. The island was, from early 
times, the sanctuary of the deities of the 
Cataract, before its holiness and fame were 
superseded by the later attractions of Philae. 
Most of the inscriptions faoe a ravine in the 
south-western part of the island ; and, led by 
this due, we discovered the site of the ancient 
shrine, the oentral object of pilgrimage to the 
pious Egyptian of Pharaonio days. Fragments 
of the sandstone tiaoa are still lying on the 
ground among the dibrit of the old sanctuary. 
By the side of them is a stele of the age of 
Thothmes III., still perfect; and at what was 
once the back of the chapel is a long inscrip¬ 
tion, accompanied by sculptures, apparently of 
the Ptolemaic period. In the neighbouring 
village of Sehcl I found stones whioh had come 
from the ruined sanctuary, and bore the car- 
touches of Ptolemy Fhilopator, showing that 
the shrine had been repaired or enlarged in his 
reign. I also copied a stele of the same epoch, 
which had been built into the wall of a native 
house. The conversation whioh followed the 
completion of my task was characteristic. 
Bakshish being demanded, I asked to whom 
the house belonged P " Gad far,” was the reply. 
“ Where is Gadfcr P ” " He is dead.” “ How 
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can I give bakshish to a dead man P ” I 
enquired; and the logic of the argument was 
accepted as irresistible. 

North of Sehel, on the western bank of the 
river, I discovered the site of another sanctuary. 
It is marked by a large boulder of granite, 
whioh commands an extensive view, and is 
dose to a modem Sheikh’s tomb. The latter is 
about a oouple of miles south of the Qubbet el- 
Hawa, underneath whioh Sir Francis Grenfell 
disinterred a series of ancient tombs. The rock 
is covered with hierolglyphio invocations to 
Khnum, Sati, and ’Anq, the deities of the 
Oataraot; and the remains of a chapel of sand¬ 
stone lie round about it. Among these are a 
broken stde, which mentions "the land of 
ebony,” and a seated statue in a barbaric style 
of art, whioh has on the back an inscription 
in unknown characters. 

An old road leads westwardfrom the sanctuary 
to some quarries, where I found the remains of 
tombs of the Roman period. The dead were 
buried under the shelter of the rock in rect¬ 
angular coffins of terra-cotta, whioh resemble 
troughs with lids. A cairn of loose stones was 
piled over them, surrounded with a circle of 
stones. In some instances I found the name of 
the defunct cut in the rock above the tomb. 
Almost all the names are Greek or Latin, like 
Sokrates and Marius, though the names of the 
fathers are Egyptian. 

One of the pilgrims to the sanctuary was a 
certain scribe and captain of the archers, named 
Thoth-m-hib. The same individual has left a 
memorial of himself in Sebel; and I discovered 
another very curious reoord of him on a rook in 
the western desert, about three miles to the 
north of Assuan. Here he describes himself 
as “ divine prophet of the temple of Pa- 
Kbnum." The inscription is accompanied by 
a drawing of five magnifloentiv equipped 
dahabiahs, and a sort of small boat below them. 
Five men are rowing the foremost dahabiah, 
above which Thoth-m-hib is represented as 
walking with a crooked stiok in nis hand, an 
Assyrian cap on his head, and a strange kind 
of cape over his shoulders, while a naked slave 
follows with an umbrella, and a dog runs by 
his side. A giraffe is standing in one of the 
dahabiahs. Two hippopotamus are depicted 
on one side of the inscription, and two ostriches 
on the other, a long-horned gazelle being above 
them. The position of the ostriohes seems t > 
indicate that they were found in the locality at 
the time, though the giraffe was being im¬ 
ported from some district further south. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to fix the date 
of Thoth-m-hib ; but on the summit of a cliff 
on the western bank of the river a little to the 
north of Kom Ombo, we found a similar 
graffito in honour of the prefect Rekh-mH-Ra, 
whose tomb at Thebes is familiar to Egyptiau 
tourists. Here the inscription is accompanied 
by the delineation of a donkey, of a dog pursu¬ 
ing a long-horned gazelle, of another dog 
faoing a gazelle, of a man leading a hors*, 
and of a boat or dahabiah. Opposite the cliff 
are some quarries, where we discovered the 
oartouohes of Apries carved in large size on 
the rocky wall. Not far off is a tablet with a 
Ooptio inscription in fifteen lines with a Kufic 
text underneath, the letters of whioh are in 
relief. There are a few hieroglyphic graffiti in 
the neighbourhood, and the words “ Alkimios, 
the twelfth year,’’ in Greek characters. 

Mr. Greviile Chester had informed me that 
inscriptions were to be found on a line of rooks 
on the western bank south of Heshftn, and 
about four or five miles north of Silsilis. We 
accordingly spent a day examining them. 
They were especially plentiful at the comer of 
a wadi, whioh seems to be nameless. Besides 
hieroglyphic and hieratio graffiti, I copied a 
luge number of Greek inscriptions, some dated 
in tiie reign of “ Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy, 
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and Queen BetenihC,” while a few belonged to 
a pre-Alexandrian age. As the writers describe 
themselves as paying “a vow,” it would appear 
that the place was accounted sacred. One of 
the inscriptions, dated in “ the second year,” 
states that Artapates—whose name reveals his 
Persian origin—had been appointed atrategoa or 
general. The most important part of my dis¬ 
covery, _ however, consisted of six Phoenician 
inscriptions, the authors of which offered their 
prayers to Isis, Horus, and Khnum. One of 
the names occuring in them is Abed-Nebo, the 
prototype of the Abed-Nego of the book of 
Daniel. The rarity of Phoenician inscriptions 
in Egypt adds an interest to this discovery. 
Besides the Phoenician inscriptions, I also 
came across a short Karian graffito, and a twice- 
repeated Kypriote text. On one occasion the 
latter was accompanied by what look like 
Hittite hieroglyphs. Can it be a bilingual ? 

The inscriptions are accompanied by multi¬ 
tudes of animals and birds, some of which are 
drawn with considerable skill. Men and 
boats also occur frequently; and the drawings 
are found not only on the rocks near the river, 
but also inland in the wadis . The drawings 
are of all ages. As we have seen, the inscrip¬ 
tion of Bekh-ma-Ba shows that some must be¬ 
long to the time of the XVlIIth Dynasty, 
while others are evidently of very recent 
origin. But I have convinced myself that Mr. 
Petrie is right in holding that many of them 
go back to a prehistoric epoch before the intro¬ 
duction 'of writing. The weathering they 
have undergone would alone show this. On 
the famous inscribed rock of El Qab, for in¬ 
stance, there are drawings of animals by the 
side of which the accompanying hieroglyphic 
texts of the Ylth Dynasty look quite modern. 
Above Heshiio, again, the animals most com¬ 
monly represented are the giraffe, long-homed 
gazelle, and ostrich, the hippopotamus, 
elephant, and ox occurring more rarely. 
Though the gazelle is still found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the presence of the giraffe implies 
wooded plains in place of the arid desert which 
during the historical epoch has extended 
almost to the water’s edge from Edfu south¬ 
wards, while the absence of the ost/v'ch from 
the hieroglyphic syllabary indicates that it 
had become extinct in Egypt when the latter 
was formed. The earlier drawings have re¬ 
minded me forcibly of the Bushman paintings 
on rocks now in the possession of Miss Lloyd. 
The animals are drawn with the same degree of 
spirit and in similar attitudes, the delineation 
of the human figure being in both cases im¬ 
measurably inferior. It is well known that the 
Bushman race once extended further to the 
north than is now the case, while history shows 
us the Egyptians pushing the native races 
fuitherand further towards the south. The 
drawings on the rocks seem to be connected 
with the cairns and circles of stones which 
cover the summits of the cliffs from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hesbiin southward. These “ rude 
stone monuments ” deserve a careful examina¬ 
tion. Major Boss has found worked flints in 
the great desert behind Kom Ombo at the foot 
of the mountains, and Mr. Petrie picked up a 
water-rolled palaeolith on the hills behind 
Edfu. 

At Esneh I found the base of a granite 
column with the cartouche of Bamses II., now 
used for mooring purposes. As it has come 
from one of the two temples which once stood 
at Esneh, we may see in it an evidence that 
Bamses II. was a builder here as in other 
places in Egypt. 

By way of a conclusion to my letter I must 
draw attention to an ostrakon from Karnak 
which I have acquired, and which is unlike 
any other I have ever seen. The text upon 
it runs as follows : “ O my lord Isidoros, come 
and bring me the commentaries on 


the first book of the Iliad for which I have 
asked you.” The potsherd has survived, but 
where is the manuscript to which it refers ? 

A. H. Sayce. 


Luxor : Feb. 26, 18 - 0 . 

P.S.—I feel myself obliged to add a post¬ 
script to my last letter, as since posting it I 
have made a discovery of too great an 
importance for Egyptian archaeology not to be 
made public at once. The tomb and mummy 
of Amenophis IV., the “ Heretic King ” of 
Egyptian history, have been found at Tel el- 
Amarna. It is from thence that the cuneiform 
tablets about which so much has lately been 
written have really come, not from the place 
falsely indicated to me and others as the locality 
in which they were found. The tomb has 
proved a second pit of Der el-Bahari to the 
antiquity-dealers of Ekhmicn, by whom it has 
been worked. Now that it has been despoiled 
of the precious objects it once contained, they 
have condescended to inform us of its exact 
position. On my way down the Nile I hope to 
visit it, and see if the inscriptions upon its 
walls are still serviceable for soience. 

The mummy of the king has, unfortunately, 
been torn to pieces. The fragments of a royal 
mummy which were offered for sale at Luxor 
two years ago were derived, not from the 
opposite cliffs of Thebes, but from the capital of 
the Heretic King. The beautiful objects of 
ivory and alabaster which have lately been in 
the market of “ antikas,” the broDze rings and 
enamelled porcelain which bear the cartouches 
of Amenophis IV. and the solar disk, the 
delicate glass and bracelets of solid gold which 
have been offered for sale to travellers, have all 
come from the desecrated sepulchre. The dis¬ 
covery, unfortunately, took place at a time 
when an attempt was again being made to put 
in force the law against the sale and exporta¬ 
tion of antiquities—with the inevitable result 
that the discovery was concealed, the objects 
found were dissipated, broken, or hidden away, 
and information invaluable to the historical 
student irretrievably lost. When will it be 
understood that, whatever may be the 
advantage of protection in commerce, free 
trade in antiquities is indispensable for archaeo¬ 
logical science ? 

More than one mummy has been found, and 
the discovery of the royal tomb has, I am told, 
led to the discovery of others. We shall 
see. A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are now in what may be called the thick 
of the spring exhibitions. No less than seven 
open next week: the thirty-ninth annual 
exhibition of pictures by continental artists 
(including works by Profs, von Uhde and 
Liebermann) at the French Gallery in Pall 
Mall; the twenty-sixth annual exhibition of 
cabinet pictures by British and foreign artist*, 
at McLean’s Gallery, in the Hayinarket; 
Messrs. Tooth & Sou’s exhibition next door, 
where may be seen Joanowitz’s latest work, 
“ The Story of a Battle ” ; sketches of London, 
by Mr. Herbert Marshall, at the Fine Art 
Society’s; a collection mainly of French 
pictures, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s; a series of 
water-colour drawings, by Mr. E. Wake Cook, 
entitled “Two Years’ Work in the Sunny 
South,” at Messrs. Vokins’, in Great Portland 
Street; and a painting of the House of 
Commons steeplechase of last year, by Mr. 
G. D. Giles, at Mr. Mendoza’s, in King Street, 
St. James’s. 

The Society of Antiquaries has resolved to 
raise a research fund, the interest of which shall 
from time to time be applied towards the ex¬ 
pense of excavations—such as those formerly 
carried on at Silchester and Wroxeter—or in 


such other modes of advancing knowledge as 
the council may think fit. A total capital sum 
of £3000 is asked for, of which £1750 has 
already been promised. 

It is stated that Mr. Henry Tate, of Streat- 
ham, has offered to present to the National 
Gallery about sixty modern pictures of the 
British School, on the condition that they 
should be housed without unnecessary delay in 
Trafalgar Square. The donation, which is of 
the total estimated value of nearly £90,000, 
includes Sir J. E. Mdlais’s “ The North-West 
Passage ” and “ The Knight Errant,” as well 
as several fine examples of Mr. Alma Tadema, 
Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Hook, Mr. J. B. Davis, 
&c., Crome, Constable, and Linnell are also 
represented, as also some of the most promising 
of our younger artists. 

In his paper, read at the Society of Arts 
this week, Mr. James Orrock made more thai? 
one practical suggestion for the ampler repre¬ 
sentation of British art in the National 
Gallery. Without presuming to interfere with 
the exercise by the director and trustees of 
their discretion in the expenditure of the 
annual allowance, he suggested that bequest* 
(unless express provision were made to the 
contrary) should be considered as intended for 
the purchase of works of our national school. 
And in lamenting the inferior rank somewhat 
stupidly assigned by the academic mind in 
England to the art of the water-colour painter, 
Mr. Orrock urged that the display of the 
Henderson bequest of Dewints and Cattermoles 
in a more prominent and better lighted apart¬ 
ment than they now occupy would tend to 
encourage a truer appreciation of water-colour 
art, and even the bestowal upon the nation 
hereafter of further examples of the masters of 
a practice in which the English are easily 
first. 

The fourth annual conference of the Camera 
Club will be held on Thursday and Friday 
next, in the theatre of the Society of Arts, 
under the presidency of Capt. W. de W. Abney. 
Apparatus, pictures, and lantern slides will be 
exhibited; and several important papers will 
be read by Lord Bayleigh, Capt. Abney, Mr. 
T. K. Dallmeyer, and others. 

On Tuesday next there will be sold at 
Christie’s the valuable series of sale catalogues 
(mostly priced and noted) formed by Mr. 
George Bedford ; and also the art libraries of 
Mr. Bedford and the lately deceased engraver, 
Thomas Oldham Barlow. 

At a special meeting at the London Institu¬ 
tion, on Friday next, March 21, at 3 p.m., Mr. 
G. Colling wood will read a paper on “Buskin 
and Beynolds ; their Theories of Art.” 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on 
Monday next, March 17, there will be a 
Symposium on the question of the relation of 
the fine arts to one another, in which Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, Mr. E. W. Cook, and Mr. D. G. 
Bitchie are to take part. 

Messrs. Bocssod, Valadon- & Co., of tho 
Goupil Gallery, have boen appointed fine art 
publishers to the Queen. 


THE STAGE. 

“ HAMLET ” AT THE GLOBE. 

The performance of “Hamlet” at the Globe 
Theatre does not meet with much favour from 
criticism; and it is notorious that, while it is 
not an easy thing to make a great success is- 
“ Hamlet ”—we mean in the principal part—iil 
is quite difficult to actually fail in it. So rich 
are the opportunities, so sustained the interest, 
so willing is the public generally to be pleased 
with that which is essayed ! And the present 
performance, all round, need not be described 
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as a failure. Mr. Benson’s own performance 
seems moderately creditable. It appears even 
to aim to be ingenious; but the ingenuity of it 
is within but narrow b'mits. Has Mr. Benson 
the gifts that are absolutely necessary for the 
higher interpretation of the part P Has he 
poetry, imagination, grace, ease, and sense of 
rhythm ? Well-disposed as we were to him 
from his performance in 11 A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” we doubt much if there is 
revealed in him the great tragic actor of the 
future. Is he not, rather, a university man 
who has taken pains P—one who is more or leas 
of a soholar, and who labours, most praise¬ 
worthily, to be an artist P Mrs. Benson plays 
Ophelia; and her appearanae in the part is, we 
fear, but another instance of the assertion of 
theprinciple of domesticity upon the stage. 

The actor who represents the King does 
- indeed little, actively, to recall Mr. Willard; 
but we cannot pay him the compliment of 
asserting that be does much to make us forget 
him. Mr. Phillips—destined, I am told, to be 
known in another art than that of the theatre 
—displays intelligence as the Qhoat; and Mr. 
Weir knows how to play the First Gravedigger; 
Miss Ada Ferrers is a handsome Queen; and 
there can be nothing but praise for Mr. Ben¬ 
son’s intelligence in casting for the part an 
actress who will at least sustain tbe theory for 
which Mr. Wilson Bairett must have the first 
credit—he it was who asserted, at tbe Prin- 
oess’s, that Hamlet’s mother could not have 
passed the age of possible oomeliness. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Bbxbbohm Trex will go on a provincial 
tour during the vacation at the Hay market. 
It is now ten years, we are reminded, since 
Mr. Tree last travelled in the provinces. He 
was then very little known. 

Wx are glad to hear that Mr. Irving’s 
next production at the Lyceum will be a new 
poetic play by Mr. Hermann Merivale. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin, supported by Miss 
Olive Stettith, has lately been repeating at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, his fine performance 
in Mr. Wills’s "Man o’ Airlie.” Mr. Venn 
has likewise appeared, at the same theatre, as 
Shylock. 

There will be no part for Miss Julia Neilson 
in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new play at the Hay- 
market ; but the lady is engaged, we hear, for 
Mr. Buchanan’s piece which is to follow Mr. 
Grundy’s. Mr. Fernandez will, it is under¬ 
stood, be seen in the first production. 

Mr. and Mrs Ernest Pertwee announoe a 
dramatic and vooal recital, next Wednesday 
afternoon, at the Steinway Hall. Mr. Pert- 
wee’s dramatic recitations are allowed to be 
those of a graceful elocutionist, with a strong 
sense of humour and of pathos; while as a 
singer, and a teacher of her art of singing, 
Mrs. Pertwee deservedly takes high rank. 


MU8IO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. H amish MaoOhnn’s Cantata. “Bonny 
Kilmeny ’’ (op. 2) was performed last Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace under the direction of 
Mr. Manns. The opera number shows that 
this was an early effort of the composer’s. In 
reviewing tbe vocal soore about a twelvemonth 
ago, we referred to the dear form and melodic 
charm of the work, and can now add that the 
orchestration in places is highly effective. Bat 
tbe succession of quiet movements in the opening 
part Of the work is soarcely satisfactory, while 
the epilogue—the words from a poem by Dr. 
Moir—forms an anti-climax. The libretto,telling 
the story of the beautiful maiden Kilmeny, is 
based upon James Hogg’s “Queen’s Wake.” 


The most pleasing numbers of the Cantata are 
the tenor solo, “Her brow was like the lily 
flower,” and the soprano solo, “ I have come 
from the land of love and night.” The 
vocalists were Mme. A. Larkoom, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Norman Salmond, who all sang 
well The Crystal Palace choir did fair justice 
to the ohoruses. The work, which takes an 
hour in performance, was well received. Mr. 
MaoGunn was called to the platform. The Can¬ 
tata was preceded by the same composer’s clever 
Overture, “ Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood.” The unfinished Symphony in B minor 
of Schubert’s was splendidly played, and the 
concert ended with the dosing scene for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, from “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

The Royal College pupilsgave an orohestral 
conoert at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday evening. The members of the band, 
under Dr. Stanford’s direction, gave a very 
good aooount of themselves in Dr. Mackenzie's 
interesting Ballad, "La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’’ (op. 29). Miss P. Fletcher played 
Brahms' difficult and ungrateful Concerto in 
B flat (op. 83) with considerable skill, but ex¬ 
cessive energy. Of the four movements the 
Andante is charming, and the Hungarian 
Finale is bright; but the first two are 
dry. It was scarcely the right work for a 
soholar. The choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Forster, sang two well-written Madrigals, 
by Lilian Blair-Oliphant (ex-student) and 
Godfrey Pringle (exhibitioner). The former 
was the more effective of the two. The pro¬ 
gramme included a Scena from a MS. Opera by 
G. Pringle. 

This, however, we were unable io hear, as a 
performance of Bach’s Conoerto in D minor for 
two violins, interpreted by Mme. N6ruda and 
Dr. Joachim at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
tempted us across the road to St. James’s Hall. 
One might travel round the globe, but nowhere 
could a finer interpretation of the old master’s 
work be heard. The executants were reoalled 
at the dose, and repeated the Largo. Mdlle. 
Janotha, the pianist, gave snoh satisfaction with 
the Chopin Polonaise in F sharp minor that 
she returned to the platform and played the 
Chopin Funeral March. Mme. de Swiatlowsky’s 
fine, well-trained mezzo-soprano voioe was heard 
to advantage in a Handed Aria from “ Bode- 
linda,”and in a song by Dargomijsky. 

A oonoert was given by Mdlle. Janotha at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday for the Arabella 
Goddard Testimonial Fund. Into the reasons 
why a pianist who at one time oooupied a 
prominent public position should require hdp 
we do not propose to inquire. One thing seems 
dear: Mme. Arabella Goddard is in want; and, 
from a letter written by her, she is most thank¬ 
ful to Mdlle. Janotha for all the trouble she has 
taken on her behalf. The oonoert itsdf may 
be briefly described. Beethoven’s Triple Con¬ 
certo for pianoforte, violin, and vidonoello, 
with orchestra, was performed by the concert- 
giver with the able assistance of Dr. Joaohim 
and Signor Piatti. The work is somewhat of a 
curiosity. It was last given, we bdieve, 
in 1882 by Sir 0. Halid, at one of his Sym¬ 
phony Concerts. One cannot fail to recognise 
the hand of Beethoven, but it is little more than 
a piece d'occasion. The three soloists placed 
exceedingly well. The oonoert opened with 
Henschers “ La Gondoliera,” charmingly sung 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hensohel. Songs were con¬ 
tributed by Mines. Redeker - Semon, Mary 
Davies, Antoinette Stirling, and Patey, ana 
Miss Liza Lehmann. Mdlle. Janotha played a 
Clara Schumann Romanoe, a Gavotte of her 
own, and, for an encore, Beethoven’s variations 
on “ God save the King.” The Royal Amateur 
Orchestra, of which the string department is 
excellent, was under the direction of Mr. 
George Mount. Mr. Frantzen was the aooom- 
panyist J. S. Shedlock, 


NEW HAN DBOOKS NOW READY. 

With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK.—THE RIVIERA.— 

PaovsNCB, Dauphins, Ths Alfbs Mabitikbs, 
Avignon, Nikbs, Arlbs, Mabsbillbs, 
Toulon, Gannbs, Gbassb, Nice, Monaco, Mbhtonb, 
Bobdiqkbka, San Rbko, Alassio, Savona, &c.; 
Gbbnoblb, Grands Ohartrbvsb. 


With Maps and Plans, post Svo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK.-ALOERIA and TUNIS. 

Axqibbb, Oban, Tlbmcbn, Bougib, 

Const an tins, Tbbbssa, Biskra, Tunis, Oarthaob, 
Ths Atlas Ranqb, Ac. 

NEW AND RBVISSD EDITION. 


With 50 Maps. In 9 parts. Post Svo, Sis. 

HANDBOOK.—MEDITERRANEAN- 

TUB Coasts of Africa, Spain, Italy, 
Davkatia, Grbbcb, Asia Minor. Forking a Guide 
to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, thb 
Balearic Islands, Orbtb, Rhodbs, Cyprus, Ac. 
NBW AND BBV1BBD EDITION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Ai.BBMiRi.il Street 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW; 

A MAGAZINE OF HOME TRAINING AND CULTURE. 
MARCH 15.—COVTSMTl. 

EDITORIAL. 

INFANT DEVELOPMENT (Ifotaa from Laotnrea doilrtrod In Cambridge). 
By Dr. James Ward. 

THE CHILDREN’S ART RECITATION. By ARTHUR BURRELL. 
PARENTS* EDUCATIONAL UNION. By DOROTHEA Bcale, Principal of 
tbn LndW Collage, Cheltenham. 

OUR DAUGHTERS— 

NURSING as a PROFESSION. By Mn. Bedford Frrwick. 

8 TAR MAP for MARCH 15—APRIL 15. With Explanation by Mre. 
LmOOMB. 

A STORY. By L.T. Meade. 

BONGS for the NURSERY. By Mrs. Fra MOM Errs. 

THE FIRST READING LESSON. 

CHILDREN’S FEARS. By Mre. DOUOLAR. 

THE AGE at which SCIENCE should be TAUGHT. By GROROR Cadell 
THB WINDY MONTH. By Dr. J. E. TaTLOB, F.L.8 ., F.G.8. 

BOOKS.-BY THE WAY.—NOTES and QUERIES.—PRIZE COMPE¬ 
TITIONS, Ac. 

London: W. H. Alum A Co., IS, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


MOW BEADY. 

To be had of all Booksellers, prloe 8s. ad., in 1 vol., 
with Frontispiece, doth gilt. 


COUNTESS IRENE, 

A Romanoe of Anstrian Life. 


By J. FOGHRTY, Author of “Robert Leeman's 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale,” and " Catarina.” 

“ One of the most agreeable novels of the season.” 

Morning Pott. 

“ The pictures of Viennese society are brightly real.” 

_ Atksn ur m 


J 8. VlBXUB & Co., Limited, 16, Ivy-lane, E.O. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Books liars. 
'Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, lOe.ed. 

By MADAME OARK1TB. 

Private Reader to the Empress Eugenis.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate ReooUeotlona of the Court of the 
Tufleries. 

Toirtl n.Tion. Byname Author. Price 5s. 

MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE 

London: Dnjjf & Son, U0X, Fleet-street. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

VOBDB&’S HIRE SYSTEM 

Ttaa original bant, and moat UbaraL SoUa nil. 

FOUNDED A.D. IMS. 

Fmraiab dlraat from tbo Mnnnfoot nrar, from 110 to 110,000 
Oaoh prime. Bo extra charge for ttma gtran. 

OpUlognan. Eettmatee, Pm* Opinions, Toattmoalala Pont Fran. 

F. MOBDHB, 

US, MS, 150, Tott—hanwooniVroad, W. Also for HIRE ONLY, 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. k 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietor* and Manager*. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAY BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Meura. Marias, Beveridge, 8hine, Rignold, Abing¬ 
don, Balfour, Bode, Hassell, East, &c.; Mesdames A. Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. James, C. Elliot, Clara Jacks. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8,15, FOOL’S MATE. 

At 9, DR. BILL. 

Messn>. Frederick Terry, Nntcotnbo Gonld, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Grade Mnrlelle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


QOMEDY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 

Messrs. Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Bonclcault, E. Dagnall, 
Wiliams, Bearne, and C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Rose Saker, Goldney, 
Robertson. Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Precoded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Lugg, &c. ; Miss Rickards, See, 


pOURT THEATRE. 

Proprietors, Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Arthur Chudleioh. 

Every Evening, at 9, AUNT JACK. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, Weed on Groaamlth, Eric Lewis, F. Mervin, Cape, 
Ayneaworth, Phillips, F. Barren. Powell, Quinton : Mesdames Filippi, 
Wood, John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by TO THE RESCUE. 

Messrs. R. Boleyn, F. Farren ; Mesdames F. Harrington, and Phelps. 


C RITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wtwdham. 

Every Evening, at 8 30, OUR BOYS. 

Messrs. David James, Leonard Boyne. Arthur Elwood, E. W. Gardiner ; 
Mesdames Olga Brandon, E. Brunton, F. Frances, E. Vlning, E. Terriss. 
Preeeded, at 7.50, by SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE. 


G arrick theatre. 

Lcaaeo and Manager, Mr. JOtiH Hare. 

Every Evening, at 9, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Messrs. John Hare. Groves, Caihcart, Brough, Dodsworlh, Knight, Ao.; 
Mesdames Horlock, Hunter, and Knte Horke. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by DREAM FACES. 

Mr. J. Forbea Robertson, Miss Carlotta Addison, &e. 


G lobe theatre. 

8ole Leasee and Manager, Mr. F. R. BexsOR. 

Every Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays exoopted, Shakespeare’s 
Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGUT8 DHF.AM. 

MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday, at 2,30. No fees. HAMLET, THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
Evening nt 8, and every THUH8DAY and FRIDAY Evouing till further 
notice.—GLOBE THEATRE. 


P RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdoir. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJOHIE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood. James, Shale, 
llendou, and H. Monkbouso ; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, Amadl, and 
Camille D’Arville. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by JOHN SMITH. 


p R 1 N C ESS’S THEATRE 

Every Evening, at 7 45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman, Bassett Roe. iC. 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Goo. DalsieM, E. 
Mayeur, E. W. Lawson. Morton Bakor, Ac.; 5Iesdames Bella Pateman, 
l^dltb Bruce, Mr*. Huntly, Ac. 


THERE IS 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

HOUTEN’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 

All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Children's- - Is 3d. | hemstitched— 

Ladies’ - - 2b. 4$d. Ladles’ - - 2s. llid. \ per 
Gent's - - 38. 6d. 1 Gent's - . 48 lid. S doz. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latent Styles, from 
Is. to 60s. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price Lists post-free. 

ESTABLISHED 1U1. 

p>IRKBE~c”K bank 

SouthamptoD-bulldlngs.Ohauoery-laoe. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum moutblv 1 eloncea, when cm drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertake* for Its Customer*, free of Charge the Caetody of 
Deed*, Writings, and other Securities and Vnluaolcs; tho collection otBills 
sfExchange, Dividends, and Coupon* ; and the purchaao and saleofStooks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit an* Circular No lea Issued. 

THE BIKKBKCK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
•r plication. Pvabois RAVKXSOHOVT. Manarttr. 

To H.H.H. the PBINOE of WALES 
JgRAND A CO.'S A1 SAUCE, 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL AND 

COMFORTING 

(BREAKFAST) 

QOCOA. 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS St YORKfcGAME PltfS. 

A Alio 

MADE SIMPLY WITH 

BOILING WATER OR MILK 

J^8SENCE ol BEEF, BEEF IEa, 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Times *ay* : “Mr. Russell’* aim 1* to eradicate, to care the 
disease, and that his treatment 1* tho true one seema beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he preacribee doe* not lower, but build* up and tone* the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free. 
Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Btore-street. Bedfor'’-square, London, W.C. 

’J^URTLE SOUP, ana JELLY, ana otner 

gPEClALTIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDHESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


S 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

— Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. LA5GTRT. 

Every Evening, at 8, A8 YOU LIKE IT. 

Mrs. Langtry, Meedames M’Ncil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, Ac.; Messrs. 
Cautley, Bourchler. Sugden, Everlll, Fulton, Brodle, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Canning*, Lawfoid, Grover, Linghem, Arncliffe, Erlynne, Yorke, Ac. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


gTRAND THEATRE. 

Every Evei lng, at 8.40, the funniest farcical comedy in London, 

OUR FLAT. 

Messrs. Edouin, Fawcett, Graham, Hawtroy, Eversfield, Nainby, and 
Sims; Mesdames M. Whitty, Howard, Esmond, VIcat, Sedgwick, Graves. 
Preceded, at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

Messrs. Graham, Eversfield, Nainby ; Miss Esmond. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 

FISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 


JERRY’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, et 9, NEW I.AMP8 FOR OLD. 

Measrs. W.8. PenJey, B. Gould, W. Lestocq. and F. Kerr ; Mosdamo 
Cissy Grahamo, Houatoun. and Gertrude Kingston. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

Messrs.Oscar Adye and J. Nelson; Mesdames M. A. Gifford, H. Leylon 
and Rose Bearing. J 

\T AUDEVILLE THEATRI 

* Sole Losses and Manager, Mr. THOMAS Thorne. 

Every Evening, at 8, CLARISSA. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Thalberg, ilaude, Yorke, Blythe, Hsroui 
Grove, Gill more, and Fred Thorne ; Meads men W. Emery, M. Collet 
C. Owen, Bryor, Wemyas, Hanbury, E. Banister, Ac. 


MEMORY. 


A. LOISETTE’S 

SYSTEM.—“ I was im- 

£ reased with the possibilities of improvement to 
leraory which your Lectures in Cambridge opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., DO). “ Physiological, scientific.”—Dr. Andrew 
Wilson (April, ’88). “ We again recommend tha 
aystem."—Dr. Wilson (Jan., ’89). Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
Dr. Buckley. "Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N, — Aiply *7! New^Oxford 
Street, London, - 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 

Lancet— “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 
^ for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron— “ I have never 

President Royal College of tasted COCOa 
Surgeons , Ireland. ttl&t I like SO 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 1989 —The CLARENDON FBE8S obtained the ONLY GRAND FBIX and TWO out of the 
five GOLD MEDALS awarded to Britieh Printer* and Publishers 

CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 

STANDARD PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
LOGIC, or the MORPHOLOGY of KNOWLEDGE. By B. 

BOSANQUET, M A., late Fell. of University Ooll., Oxford. 1 vols, 8 vo. doth, tin. 

“ This book is very much the most important philosophical work that has been published in the English language 
•Inoe Lewes’s 1 Problems >.f Life and Mind,’ and in aaying this I do not overlook Jerone’s * Principles of Science,' or 
Green's ‘ Prolegomena to Ethic#.’ n — Academy. 

THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Oloyne; inoludlog many of his Writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Prefaces. Annotations, and an Aooount of his late and Philosophy. By A. O. 
FRASER, 11 .A. 4 vole, 8 vo, cloth. £» l J s. 

The LIFE, LETTERS, fto. 1 rol., doth, tee. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with an Introduction 

and Notes. For the use of Students In the Universities. By A. O. FRASER, 
LLD. Third Edition. Grown 8 vo, doth. 7 s. ed. 

“ A typical specimen of flrst-claia philosophical editing.’*— Spectator. 

PROLEGOMENA to ETHICS. By T. H. Green, M.A, 

late Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by A. O. BRADLEY, 
M.A. Seoond Edition. 8 vo, doth, Its. 6 d. 

NE W and CHEAPER EDITION of DR. MARTINEATTS STUDY of RELIGION. 

A STUDY of RELIGION: its SOURCES and CONTENTS. 

By JAMES MARTINS AU. D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New 
College, London. Second Edition, S vole., crown 8 vo, doth, I 6 e. 

** Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, But 1 st, and Cardinal Newman, amongst the most eodsriog efforts 
of philosophical thought.”— Spectator. 

TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martinean, 

D.D., LL.D.. late Principal of Manchester New College, London. Third 
Edition. Revised. S vole, crown 8 vo, doth, IBs. 

THE PRINCIPLES of MORALS (Introductory Chapters). 

By J. M. WILSON. B.D., andT. FOWLER, D.D., Profeeeor of Logto in the 
University of Oxford. 8 vo, boards, 8 s. 6 d. 

THE PRINCIPLES of MORALS.—Part II. (Being the 

Body of the Work.) By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D., Professor of Logto In the 
University of Oxford. 8 vo. cloth, 1 0 s. #d. 

“ So well written end arranged, and contains so roach valuable criticism, that it Is likely to become the standard 
work in Ethlos In our languaga for this generation .”—Saturday Rtvimb. 

NEW EDITION OF FOWLER’S “INDUCTIVE LOGIC.” 

THE ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Designed 

By T. FOWLER, 
h Edition, with a 


NEW BOOKS. 

NEW EDITION OF HALL’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Jus*published. Third Edition, demy 8vn. doth, Ite. 8d. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW By W. E. Hall, M.A., Barrister- 

at* Law. 

“ On the whole, the best treatise on the law of nations which has as yet been pro¬ 
duced by an English writer."—Pall Mali Gateth, 

NEW EDITION OF MOYLE’S JUSTINIAN." 

Just published, Second Edition, Revised, 8va. doth. Vol. I.. 16 c; Vol. II, 6s. 

IMPERATORIS IUSTIN1ANI INSTITUTIONUM LIBRI 

QO ATTUOR. With Introductions. Gommentary, Excursus, and Translation. 
By J. B. MOYLE, B.C.L., M.A, of Llnooln’s Inn. Barrister, at-Law, Fellow and 
Lecturer of New College, Oxford. VoL I , Introductions, Texts, Gommentary, 
and Excursus. Vol. 11 ., Translation. 

*.* The Folumct are now told ttparatthe- 

“Crneiderably the most thorough and worthy edition of the ‘Instttutee’ which 
has appeared In the English language."— TSmet 
•• A really scholarly and accurate edition.”—Law Timet. 

HEW EDITION OF MARKBY’S “ELEMENTS OF LAW." 

Just published. Fourth Edition. 8*0. doth. Us. 6d 

ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with REFERENOE 

to PRINOIPLE8 of GENERAL JURIS PRUDENCE. By Fir WILLIAM 
HARKBY. K.O.I.E., D.U.L . Late a Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Calcutta, Reader In Indian Law in the University of Oxioid, Fellow of All 
Souls' and Ba'llol Colleges. 

“One of the b>st works that have appeared on the subject of General Jutis- 
prudenee since the publication of Mr. Austin’s Lectures.” - Wutminrttr Smew. 

NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY SWEET. 

Just published, extra fcap. svo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of PHONETICS. By Henry Sweet, M.A., 

Balliol Coll'ge, Oxtoi d, Hon. Ph D. Heidelberg. 

1 hit book it intended to tupply the double leant of a non edition of my Handbook of 
Phonctiie and of a ooneite introduction to Phonetics, eoith etpecial reference to Bnglith 
and the four foreign lamuoga moot itudied in this country—French, German, Latin, 
and Greek.—From the Phxfaos. 

NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR DRIVER. 

Just published, Svo. doth, 14 s. 

NOTES on the HEBREW TEXT of the HOOKS of 

SAMUEL. With en Introduction on Hebrew Palaeography, and the 
Andtnt Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions, by the Rev. S R. DRIVER, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Oanon of Christ Church, Oxford.; 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS-BOTANICAL SERIES. 
Just published, crown Svo. doth, 10 s. 

HISTORY of BOTANY (1530-1860). By Julius Von Sachs, 

Professor of Botany In the University of Wurtsburg. Authorised Translation by 

H. E. F. GABNSBY. M A.. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. iRevleed by 

I. BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A., F.R.B., Professor of Botany, Edinburgh. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. J. Y. SARGENT. 

Jliet published, extra foap. Svo. doth, 4 s. 8d. 

MODELS and MATERIALS for GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 

Br J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 

The ipectal feature of the book it the method which it euggeett of teaching Greek 
iambic eempotition by reference to parallel paseaget in Greek poets. 

Just published, crown 8vo. doth, bevelled, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 

THE ISLANDS of the iEGEAN. By the Rev. Henry 

FANSHftWE TOZER, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow and Tatorof Exeter College, 
Oxford, Editor ot Byron's " OLllde Harold.” Indudee Visits to Delos, Rheoeia, 
and Tenoe; Crete; Naxos, Ios,and 81 kinoe; Santortn, Antiparos, and Paros; 
Lee bos; Chios; Samoa; Patmoe; Rhod>s; Lemnos; Thasos; Bemothraoe. 
With Maps, fto. 

UNIFORM WITH "SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST.” 

Just published, crown Svo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: a Study in Literary 

Evolution. Intended for Readers In English, and in the Original. By 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A., late Scholar ot Christ's Ool'ege, Cambridge, 
University (Extension) Lecturer la Literature, Author of “ Shakespeare as a 
Dn matte Ai tist.' * 

*■ A popular and scholarly presentation of the main ideis which underlie the 
ancient claeeioel drama.’’— University Bateeieion Journal. 

NEW WOBK BY PROFESSOR LUIGI CREMONA. 

Jnst ready, 8vo, doth, 8s. ed. 

GRAPHICAL STATIOS. Two Treatises on the Graphical 

Calculus and Reciprocal Figures in Graphical Station. By LUIGI CREMONA, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Rome, Foreign Member ot the 
Royal Society. Authorised English Translation by T. HUDSON BEARS, 
Professor of Engineering, Herlot-watt College, Edinburgh. 

NEW VOLUME of the TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS. 
Medium Svo. doth. tls. 

THE ANATOMY of the FROG. By Dr. Alexander Ecker, 

Professor in the University of Fielbnrg. Translated, with numerous Ai no¬ 
tations and Additions, by GEORGE HASLAM. M.D., and profusely Illustrated 
with WO Woodcuts and li Coloured Figures. 

FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1 * 0 . 

Just published, extra fcap. Svo. doth. 8 s. 6 d. 

DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC POESY. Edited, with 

No’pe. by THOMAS ARNOLD. M. A., Fellow of the Royal U nlvbralty ot Ireland. 
Thin Feeay hew bten characteiieed at *• the flret piece of good modern English prose on 
which cur literature can t ride iteelf.” 

UNIFORM with Dr. MEBRY’B EDITIONS of the “ AOHARNIANS,” 
•■CLOUDS,” "FROGS,’’ and “KNIGHTS” 

Just published, extra fcap. svo. doth, with Coloured Illustratiors, 8e. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES—BIRDS. With Introduction and Notes, 

by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector of Lincoln Ootlege, Oxford. 

*.* Hew Volume of the Clarendon Prat Soria of Ariitophaneef Playt. 


mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. 

D.D., Professor ot Logto in the University of Oxford. Fifth_ 

Collection of Examples. Just published, extra foap. 8 vo, doth, is. 


LOCKE S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING. Edited 

with Introduction, Notes, fto., by T. FOWLER, D.D. Extra foap.Svo, doth. is. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the PRINCIPLES of MORALS 

AND LEGISLATION. By JEREMY BENTHAM. Crown 8 vo, doth, 6 e. 6 d. 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION: a 

Statement cf the Law relating to the Existing Legislative and Executive In¬ 
stitutions of this Country, with Historiosl Explanations. By Sir W. R. 
ANSON, Bart., D.O.L., Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Vol. I.— Parlia¬ 
ment. 8 vo, doth, 10s. 8 d. Vol. II.—The Executive, to follow. 

** An rxosllent < x position of a v«ry difficult subject. To students tbs work will bs invaluable.”- Timet. 

SOME ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Extra fcap. 8 vo, doth. 

ADDISON.—8ELH0TIOH8 from PAPERS in the “SPEC¬ 

TATOR” With Notes, by T. ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.U.I. 4 S. 6 d. 

BUBKB.—THOUGHT8 on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS : 

the Two Speeches on Amerloa. With Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
PAYNE, M.A. Seoond Edition. 4 a. 8 d. 

BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD. With Introduction and 

Notes, by H F. TOZER, M.A. 8 s. 8 d. 

CLARENDON—HISTORY of the REBELLION. BOOK VI. 

With Introduction end Notes, by T. ARNOLD, M.A. F.R.U.L 4 g. 6 d. 

GOLDSMITH.—THE TRAVELLER. With Notes and In¬ 

troduction by G. BIBKBEOK HILL, D.C.L Stiff oovers, Is. 

GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. Edited by Edmund Gosse. 

M.A. Stiff oovers, is. 6 d. 

JOHNSON.-LIVES of DRYDEN and POPE. Edited by A. 

MILNES, M. A., London. Stiff oovers, * 8 . 61 . 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. a vols. 

Fifth Edition. 8 s. 6 d. Separately—Vol. 1 ., 4 s.; Vol. IL, 8 s. 

FOR COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1890 . 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. BOOK I. Edited by the 
Rev. H. O. BEECHING, B.A. Is. 81 

POPE —ESSAY on MAN. With Introduction and Notes. 

by MARK PATT 1 SON, B D. Sixth Edition, is. Sd. 

SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Prefaoe 

and Notes, by W.MINTO.M.A. Paper covers, Is. 

SCOTT — MARMION. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by T. BAYNE. 8 s. 8 d. 

CAMPBELL.—GERTRUDE of WYOMING. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by H. MAOAULAY FITZGIBBON, M.A. Is. 

[ Jtuf pubUthtd. 

FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION, 1880 . 

DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC POESY. Edited with 

Notes by THOMAS ARNOLD, Fellow ot the Royal Unlv„ Ireland. 8s. 8d. 


[JuitpubUehei. 
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THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 

Large crown 8vo, doth, prioe 5a. each. 

Under tbla title Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN will publish a Collection of the Lives of Men and Women remarkable for adventurous careers. Thus to the 
English fireside will be introduced Adventurers of all Countries—Travellers, Seamen, and Soldiers, Buccaneers of Note, and Famous Robbers, Prisoners 
who have eecsped from Captivity, and those who, banded together, have passed through danger and difficulty. That the reader may be better acquainted 
with his new acquaintances, preference will be given, where possible, to autobiographies over compilations. The volumes will average 400 pp., and will 

be fully illustrated. - 

THE FIRST VOLUME, NOW READY, IS ENTITLED 

THE ADVENTURES OP A YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 

With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL PORTRAITS OF TRELAWNY, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 

11ST PREPARATION. 


H. 

ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL 
IN MADAGASCAR. 

With Preface and Notes by Oapt. S. P. OLIVER, 
Author of “ Madagascar.” 

Illustrated with Maps and Outs. 


in. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY MILITARY CAREER 
OF JOHN SHIPP. 

With Introduction by H. MANNERS CHICHESTER. 
Illustrated. 


IV. 

PELLOW’S ADVENTURES AND 
SUFFERINGS DURING 
HIS TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ 
CAPTIVITY IN MOROCCO. 

Edited, with Prefatory Notes, by Dr. ROBERT 
BROWN. 


*,* Other Volumes unit follow at short intervals. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READS. 


In 1 vol.» demy Bvo, cloth, 16 s. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION. 

By the Countess MARTINENGO. This Work oontalns the Lives of Bettino 
Bloaeoli, Constance d'Aseglio, Ugo Basel, Daniel Mania, the Osirolis, Luigi 
Settembrinl, the Poerios, and many others. 

“ The etrotiflr marked variation* in the oharaetere of tbeee men and women, oontraetine as it does with their 
singular unity of purpose end action, imparts a stronger and more sustained Interest to the book than usually 
attaches to a collection of essays. The papers aro written with Insight Into the sources of recent Italian history, 
and will bo read with pleasure and profit by all who are Interested In that subject.”—Scotsman. 

This volume oontalns a set of vivid sketches of some of the purest of Italian patriot*."— Obterver. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

GOD in SHAKSPEARE: the Poet and the World’s 

Renaissance. By “ OLE LI A.” 

" He possesses a knowledge of Sbskspoare onrlvaUed except by ,M _On every page there le evidence of rare 

energy and still rarer subtlety."—Glasgow Herald. 

" A man of original and subtle mind.Hie astonished reader who perseveres long enough to become 

sympathetic with the author's style and method may be led with fearful pleasure."— Graphic. 


Now ready, foap. 8vo, oloth, 80.6d. 

HEROES and MARTYRS, and other Poems. By John 

ALFRED LANGFORD, LL.D. 


Now Beady, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of " The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

RUSSIA. 

By W. B. MORFILL, M.A., Reader to the University of Oxford in the Russian and 
other Slavonics Tongues. 

Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. 

“Mr. Morfill has some eminent qualification! for the task he haa undertaken—a thorough knowledge of Slavonic 
langnagre and literatures, a sufficient training In critical methods, and an interest In current European politics 
which le active and yet not biassed by parly partisanship. . — He has produced a book which does credit to bis 
Industry and care, for it evidently represents a minute and intelligent stady of the most rooent native writers, as 
well ae considerable acquaintance with tho old chroniclers."— Speaker. 

“Well arranged_Bet forth with clearness end directness ."—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most serviceable of the earl es.”—Scots Observer. 


IN PREPARATION 

THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

Some Fugitive Papers by Rev. A. JES^.OrP, D.D , 

Author of “Arcady, ‘ The Coming of tho Friare,” &o. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CmUnU :—(l* *) The Trials of a Country Parson - (3) The Church and the Villages— 
( 4 ) Snowed Up In Arcady—(5) Quis Gusto diet -(f) Cathedral Space for Neglected 
Records—(7) why I wish to Visit America. 


THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: a Test of all Theories. 

With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and Immortality. 

By an Old Life Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Bcienoe. 
Demy 8vo, doth, Ta. 6d. 


THE TREASURE TOWER: a Story of Malta. 

By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 

Author of "The House of the Musician,” "The Terra-Uotta Butt,” &o. 
Grown 8vo, oloth, Pa. 6d. 

M U M F 0 RD M AN 0 R : a Novel. 

By JOHN ADAMSON. 

Crown 8vo, doth, es. 


THE OLD HALL AMONG THE WATER MEADOWS: 

A NOVEL. 

By rosa Mackenzie kettle. 

Crown 8vo, doth, es. 


THE WIDER HOPE. 

Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and Literature of a Future. 

By numerous Writers, Lay and Clerical: 

Canon FARRAR, the late Principal TULLOOH, t.ho lito Rev. J. BALDWIN 
BROWN, the Very Rev. E. II PLUMPTRE, D.D, Rev. WILLIAM 
ARTHUR, Rev. JAMES H. RIOG, Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. With a 
Paper by THOMAS DE QUINCEY, and a Bibliography of Recent 
Eschatology as contained in the British Museum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA AND THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 

The Eighteen Numbers of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE containing Mr. 
George Kennan’s Articles on SIBERIA may still be had, price 20s. 

The Speaker, of March 15, reviewing the German translation, says:— 

“ The speedy publication in Berlin of a cheap translation of Mr. Kennan's book ou Siberia, or rather of its lint ten chapters, is a witness to the strong 
feeling which exists in Germany against tho present Rusi Un Government, and to Borne extent, it is to be feared, against Russia as a European Power. The 
translator gives in his preface the wish to bring German opinion to bear on the Ozardom as the motive for undertaking the work, with a view to 1 bettering 
the lot of our unhappy Russian brethren,’ but intimates the small hope entertained in Germany that the admini^ation will be moved thereby.” 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TABLX OB’ OONTUNTB. 

PiOl 

Fabian Essays on Socialism, by Prof. Karl 

PHAB80H.• ■ »« 

Dickson and Edmond's Annais of Scotch 
Pbintino, by E. Gordon Dmnr . . . . 199 

Hamilton Aide's songs without Music, by 

Oswald Crawfubd . . . . . . . 900 

Thb Lanoashirb Lira op Bishop Fbaskb, by 
W. E. A Axon ........ 900 

A mbmobial Volums on Canada, by Dr. Robert 

Brown ■.*01 

Nbw Novels, by William Sharp .... 909 

Some Historical Books.90S 

Notes and News.90A 

The Forthcoming Magazines.204 

University Jottings.906 

Original Verse : “ At Dawn," by Abthub 

Stmons.905 

Magazines and Reviews.206 

The Marlowe Memorial, by J. E. Bakes . . 206 

Selected Foreign Books. .106 

OOBSESPONDENOB 

Thomat Roteky , by Proi. Skeat; A Speech 
attributed to Oliver Uromuell , by C- H. Firth; 

A Legend of Abraham , by Whitley Stokes; An 
Old Italian Playbill , by W. Mercer ... 906 

Appointments fob Next Week . . . 208 

Soke Books on Electricity.90S 

Correspondence :— 

Tht Fmuhi Ineeriptione , by R. Biown, Jun. . 908 

Science Notes.20# 

Indian Jottings.100 

Meetings on Sochetibs.910 

Two French Works on Roman Inscriptions, by 

F. Havbrpzeld.211 

Notes on Art and Archaeology . .21* 

Obituary.212 

stage Notes.212 

Recent congests, by J. S. Shbdlock . .213 

Music Notes.218 


TT'KENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall — 

-1- The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURE8 
by ARTISTS of tb« CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS U NOW OPEN. Adminlon 
One Shilling, 

A YOUNG GERMAN GENTLEMAN, 

Pb.D. and candidate of Theology, la deairoua of accepting an 
ENGAGEMENT aa TUTOR in an Engllah family. Flrst-dess references.— 
Addreaa W. 44, care of C. BlKCHALL, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 

T O AUTHOR8.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LONG, PDBU8UU, 18, Bouvsrle-* treat, Floet-etrect, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give cartful consideration to all M88., and 
arrange term* for their lUBUCATiOP. Messrs. Digby & Long have also 
every convenience and ample facillUea for the pablloatlon of liAOAHJtBB. 
Editorial officers If required. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

HHYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

X. PLATS, and all kinds of COPYING executed quickly and accurately. 
Terms, la. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. BA1UT, 
19, Albert-square, Stratford, E. 

CATALOGUES. 

EORGE H. MAY, 

Seoond-hand Bookseller, 9, Royal Aroade, Old Bond-street, W.; 
and at 103, Ulgb«road, Kllburn, N.W. 

NEW CATALOGUE of choice Items now ready. 


G 


Just published, crown Svo, 248 pp,, 6*. 

QONNETS and POEMS. By William 

• GARDSV, Author of “Meg’a Wedding," Ac. In handsome cloth 


binding. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &o. 

UNIYER8ITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the po*t of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded, with Testimonials, to the 
COLLVGB Registrar, on or before April 12th. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence bis duties on the 1st of October. 

For all particulars apply to the Rboistrar, University College, Liverpool. 


JpiRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 

The Council of Firth College intend to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and HISTORY. Duties to commence in October 
neat. The salary is £250 with half fees, the whole guaranteed to be not leas 
than £300. Applications to be sent In not later than APRIL 5TH. Further 
particulars on application to 

EVSOft DKURT, Registrar. 

IVriSS^BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

-LYX DORKING, has just removod to PIXHOLMB, DORKING, and haa 
now apace f r an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Brahaxn la assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays aapeolal attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with the latest apparatus by Harr 
St am pel, who will give weekly leeaous. Inolualve terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 

References remitted to 

Mias Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 

Rev. J. F. B. Faniog, M.A., King’s Collage, Cambridge. 

TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 20TH. 


rpEE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 

X (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 

The GERMAN LECTURESHIP of I be YORKSHIRE COLLEGE will 
be VACANT on the 30ib September next. Stipend £200 and two-third* of 
the Fees. Liberty will be given to take private pupils within inch limit* as 
Collage dalles permit. Residence In Leeda essential. Further particular* 
may be obtained from the 8KCUTAKT of the College. 


GALL k IKOUS, 20, Bernard Terraoe, Edinburgh. 


rpHE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL 

X EXAMINATION in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this 
year be held In London daring the week commencing MONDAY, JOTTK S*D. 

The Society's Brouse Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining fall 
Marks In this Examination. 

A limited number of the Society’s 8llv*r Medals will be awarded to thoee 
Candidates (taking a First Class) whom the Examiner shall oertlfy as 
having aoqulited themselves best In the Honours portion of the Examina¬ 
tion. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application. 

H. Tbuemajt wood, Secretary. 
Society's House, John-etreet, Adelpbl, London, W.C. 


B 


OROUGH of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MOHIOAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and 
BOROUGH FUND. t _ 

Particulars may be had of the Borough Aooountant, at the Water Offloee, 

St. Peter's Gate, Nottingham. _ 

Sam. Guo. Johnbov, Town Clerk. 
The Galldhall, Nottingham, March lltb, 1890. 
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Just published, price la n by post, la. 4|d. 

HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR for the YEAR 1890. 

London i Macmillav k Co. Manchester s U. E. CouviSH. 


F 


OLKLORE SOCIETY. 


The NRXT EVENING MEETING will be held at IS, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, W.,on TUESDAY, Manoa *4TS, et 8 p.m., when e Pepfr will 
be reed bj W. F. KIRBY, •• NOTES on the FOLKLORE of BEETLES.” 

J. J. F08TEA, Ben. Sec. 


POYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 

-LV Tide SoolelT will MEET on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the ®TI 
l»II_ et S o'eloek, et their ROOMB, 11, DELAUAY STREET. ST. JAMES'S 
I’AHK when n Paper will be read hr Dr. J. FOSTER i‘A1-MKK, M.H.C.8, 
on “THE ETHICS of HOMER and ARISTOTLE ai REAPPEARING In 
the CHARACTERS of TR0ILU8 end CRESS1DA in SHAKESPEARE.” 

K Gilbert Hiobtob, M.A., Secret.ry. 


M U D I E’S 

S ELECT 

LIBRARY, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

M U D I E’S SELECT L IBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE'S STLECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

A Large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are now in 
circulation at Muni&’s Library. 

All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on publication. 

Library Catalogue for 1890, Is. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale, 

Postage free. __ 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 

Branch Offiors : 241, BBOMPION ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEI N & GO. 

THOS. de QUINCEY, UNCOLLECTED 

WRITINGS of. With Preface and Annotations by 
JAMES HOGG. 2 vols, each of 850 pages, with 
Portraits, 12a. [TAi* day. 

Mr. Hogg, who was Intimately associated with Da Quin cay from tht 
beginning of 1850 until his death In December, 1859. haa here oolleotod 
together a considerable number of his writings, originally contributed to 
various magazines, dodo of which has hitherto appeared in any English 
edition of De Qulnoey’s complete works. Every piece Is dnly authenticated, 
and In an Interesting preface the Editor gives tbs evidence which establishes 
Its authorship. As a recent reviewer in the Pall Mall GasetU obeervea :— 
“ There are many differences of opinion as to tbs works of 1>* Qulocey that 
will live. Thoee who would narrow the list have, we think, a very 
Inadequate notton of their worth. As a master of style alone he Is entitled 
to rank among the * Immortals.’ It Is true that nearly all the products of 
his pen appeared originally in the pages of aerials ; hot there were giants 
among magazine contributor! in those days, and De Qoincey was one of 
them.” 

A NEW BROWNING BOOK. 3*. 6d. 

BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his 

TIMES: his Beligion, Philosophy, and Science. By 
EDWARD BERDOE. With a New Portrait, and 8 Fac¬ 
simile Letters from Robert Browning to Dr. Berdoe. 
Contains an important Paper on •'Paracelsus," and 
“ much that is helpful and suggestive.”— Scotsman. 

ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, 

and LABOURS. By LLOYD JONES. Edited by W. 
CAIRNS JONES. With Portraits, Ac., (5s. “ 1 Robert 

Owen' deserves the eulogium of Mr. Lloyd Jones's con¬ 
cluding sentence—' He laboured for the people, he died 
working for them, and his last thought was for their 
welfare.’ "—Speaker. “A worthy record of a life of noble 
activities."— Manchester Examiner. 

With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cute. 

COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 

TAGENET8. By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. 
Public Record Office. Large 8vo, 16s. 

“ Really a delightful book. It contains the rsanlts of a close study of the 
administrative, judicial, and social institutions of England at a most critical 
period. Pleasantlr written and handaomsly illustrated ."—Journal of 
Education. “ A surprisingly successful reproduction of life in the reign of 
Henry of Anjon. Of striking interest and genuine valno. "—ScoUman. 
" Mr. Hail has a kacn eye for the human interest In history." 

Saturday Review. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 

673 pages, large 8vo, 7s. Od. A Series of Papers by 
EDWARD CLODD, Canon RAWLIKHON, ST. C. BOS- 
CAWEN, J. LEGGE, 8. BEAL, ISAB. BIRD, Sir A. 
LYALL, Dr. LEITNER, E. YORK POWELL. OSCAR 
BROWNING, J. A. PIC TON. Dr. ED. WHITE, J. 
CLIFFORD, W. POLLARD, FRED. HARRISON, W. 
S. LILY, i>. NAOROJI, F. PINCOTT. M. JOSEPH, 
J. M. ROBERTSON, A. P. SINNETT, Sir FRED. 
POLLOCK, G. W. FOOTE, Dr. CROSSKKY, STANTON 
COIT, C. VOYSEY. and 16 other leading Specialists on 
the 40 principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sect*, and 
Philosophic Creeds. 

"A remarkable contribution to th j literature of religion* thought."— 
Manchester Guardian. “A remarkable compendium on religions."— 
Liverpool Post. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 

GREEK and LATIN. Edited, from the French of Prof. 
VICTOR HENRY, by R. T. ELLIOTT, M.A., lateScholAr 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With Preface by Prof. 
H. NETTLESHIP. 7s. 6d. 

"A much-needed work.*—Profosaor BATON. “No better book ha* 
appeared.*— Classical Review. 

PESTALOZZI: his Life and Work. 

By Roger de Guimps. Edited by J. RUSSELL, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., aud 
Portrait, 6s. 

“ A capital translation of Iho standard biography of the famous educa¬ 
tional reformer."— Speaker. “Shou'd bo found in ovary teacher's 
library."—ScAool Guardian. 

HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 

By Dr. J. E. ERDMANN. Translated by several 
English and American Scholars, and Edited by Prof. 
W. 8. HOUGH. I. ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL. 16s. 
II. MODERN. 15s. III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. 11 The 
best general history to be got."— Scotsman. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE SERMONS. 
SERMONS to BOYS. By J. T. 

BRAMSTON, M.A., Chaplain and Assistant Master of 
Winchester College. 3s. 6d. 

“ Earnest and soholarly.*— Guardian. “ Truly admirable In every way, 
clear, direct, and very much to the point,*— Church Belle. “ Models of 
what such sermou* should be.”— Graphic. 

800IAL SCIENCE 8EHIES.-Each 2s. fid. 

1. WORK and WAGES .Thorold Roger*. 

X CIVILIZATION: Its Cause and Curs E. Carpenter. 
3. QUINTESSENCE of BOOIALIBM .Dr. Sohaffle. 

“ Precisely the manual needed Brief, lucid, fair, and wise. 

4 DARWINISM and POLITICS .D. O. Ritchie, M.A. 

0. RELIGION Of BOOIALIBM .Belfort Bax. 

6. ETHICS of BOOIALIBM.Belfort Bax. 

7. DRINK QUESTION.Dr. Kate Mitchell. 

8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS. M a cm il l an 

9. ENGLAND’S IDEAL, So.B. Carpenter. 

10. SOCIALISM In ENGLAND .S. Webb, LL.B. 

Swan Sonnknschbin & Co., Patemoater-sq., £.0. 
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messes! ISBISTERS’ list. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ARTICLES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OP HOLY SCRIPTURE, 

THE FIRST OF THE SERIES, 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 

Will begin in 000D W0RD8 for APRIL. 

And be followed In later months by— 

The Creation Story. I The Psalms. 

Method of the Old Testament. | The Mosaic Legislation. 

&c. &c. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S NEW BOOR. 
Ready In April. 

TRUTHS TO LIVE BY. 

A Companion to “ Every-day Christian Lif e.” 

By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
_ Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF DEAN 
PLUMPTRE’S ZE80HYL03 AND SOPHOCLES. 
Ready in April. 

THE TRAGEDIES 07 A5SGHYLOS. 

With a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of 
Rhymed Choruses. 

New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

GOOD WORDS. 

Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of H.M. Chaplains. 


Among the Content» of the January to April Paris are — 


By B. L. FARJEON. 

Basil and Annette: a New Serial Story. 

Illustrated by Linley Bambourne. 

(To be oontinued throughout the year.) 

By Mr. GLADSTONE. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 

SOBIPTURE. 

(To be followed by other Papers.) 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 

Illustrated by H.R.H. Prinoess Louise. 

Oyster Culture. 

By Professor FLINT, LL.D. 

Socialism. 

1. What is Sooiallsm J 

2. Its History. 

(To he continued.) 

By J. M. BARRIE. 

A Tillyloss Scandal: a New Story. 

Illustrated by J. Watson Niool. 

By the Dean of GLOUCESTER. 

With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 

Homes of the Nor man Dukes. 

1. Rouen. %. Fecamp. 

(To be oontinued.) 

By Sir R. S. BALL, F.R.S. 

The Sun. 

By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
Fellowship with God. 


By Professor RUCKER, F.R.S. 
Underground Mountains. 

(Three Papers.) 

By the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 
St. Paul on Socialism. 

(Two Papers.) 

By HENRY JOHNSTON. 

Author of “ Chronicles of Glenbuokie.” 

A Packet from the Channel Islands. 

Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. 

(to be continued.) 

By R. H. HUTTON. 

Browning as a Religious Teacher. 

By the EDITOR. 

Venice Revisited. 

Illustrated by W. H. J. Boot and others. 

(Two Papers.) 

By Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
Sin and its Punishment. 

By JOHN NIGOL. 

Professor Elmslie. 

By HELEN SHIPTON. 

The Last of the Fenwickes. 

A New Serial Story. 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

(To be oontinued throughout the year.) 

By J. E. PANTON. 

The Birthplace of Spring. 


MB. B. L FAB JEON’S NEW STOBY. 


BASIL AND ANNETTE: 

THE NEW SERIAL STORY. 

By B. L. FARJEON, 

Author of “Love’s Hanrest,’’ “Life’s Brightest Star,” &c. 

Is now appearing in GOOD WORDS. 

“ Deserves a special word of eulogy, because it promises to be one of the most finished stories, from 
the literary point of view, that its author, Mr. Farjeon, has ever produced.”— Spectator. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 

With a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of 
Rhymed Choruses. 

New and Oheap Edition. Grown 8vo, 4s. Sd. 

By E. H. PLUMPrRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

‘•I express here my indebtedness first and foremost 
to Dean Plumptre, whose complete versions of 
/Esohylos and Sophocles are the only means by which 
the English reader is enabled to appreoiate the delicate 
variations of metre In the dramatic soenee, which make 
so Important a feature In Greek tragedy.’'—From the 
Preface to “ The Ancient Ctaeeical Drama," by R. G. 
Moulton. 


MARY HOWITTS REMINISCENCES. 

MARY HOWITT: an Autobiography. 

Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITT, 
With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 

8 vote., medium 6vo, 88e. 

“ One of the most companionable books of ouc time. 
There is a nameless charm in holding converse with 
one who has lived in our own world, and who can yet 
tell us how her mother met Dr. Johnson and Miss 
Burney.” —A oadany. 

THE NEW LIFE OF STEELE. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD STEELE. 

By G. A. AITKEN. 

With numerous Portraits. 1 vols., demy 8vo, 32 s. 

“ The careful student, to know all about Steele that 
can be known, must go to Mr. Altken.”— Spectator. 


With PREFACE by Sir HENRY ROSOOES, M.P..LL.D. 

THE STORY OF CHEMISTRY. 

By HAROLD PIOTON, B.So. 

With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, half-roan, 8s. 6d. 
“The name is a promising one, and, on perusal, the 
miles Its title."-J>- 


book in no way belles its 1 


-Nature. 


ANNIE 8. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 

MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON 

The New Serial Story by ANNIE S. SWAN, 
Author cf “ Aldersyde,” “ Carlowrle,” &c , 
began in the January Number of “The Sunday 
Magazine,” and will be oontinued monthly 
throughout the year. 


SILAS K. HOOKING’S NEW STORY. 

REX RAYNOR, ARTIST: 

A Story of Sowing and Reaping. 

By SILAS K. HOOKING, 

Author of “ Her Benny,” “ Dlok’s Fairy,” &a, 

began in the March Number of “The Sunday 
Magazi n e,” and will be oontinued monthly 
throughout the year. 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 

FOR FEBRUARY, 

Containing Canon Driver's Important Article on “ The 
Oritloal Study of the Old Testament”; and Con¬ 
tributions by Sir 0. Gavan Duffy. K O.M.G., Arch* 
deacon Farrar, D.D., Professor 8. Gardiner. Frank H. 
Hill. J. M. Barrie, G. A. Altken, R. B. Haldane, Q.G., 
M.P., Graham Sandberg, William H. Spenoe, O. H. 
Sargant, and Frederiok Greenwood. 

Half-Crown Monthly. 


15 & 16, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST- 


NEW WORKS. 


MADAME ANNE DU NOYER: her 

Correspondence in the Boign of Louis XXV. 
Edited by FLORENCE LA.YARD. In S yols., 
crown Bvo, -with numerous Portraits, 80s. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In 8 yols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 80s. 

SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 

CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of “Letters 
from Crete." In demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY B. MANN. 

Author of “ A Lost Estate,” Ao. 

In 8 yols., erown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. WERNEB, 

Author of “No Surrender,” Ac. 

In 8 yols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 

Author of “The Academician,” Ao. 

In 8 yols., crown 8vo. 


By the Author of "THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. 

By H. B. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mistley,” Ao. 

In 8 yols., crown 8yo. 

“ Written in suoh a quiet, straightforward manner 
that it will be sure to find many admirers. The author 
must have a genuine loye for the sea, or he would not 
be able to describe it in the charming way he does; in 
fact, all his description, of scenery are so yery good 
that they add an additional charm to this essentially 
Interesting book."—Woman. 


NOW READY. 

STRANGE CODS. By Constance 

OOTTERELL. In 3 yols., crown 8vo. 


BYTBE AUTHOR OF "VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 

A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ The Ohilootes,” 
Ao. In 3 yols., orown 8yo. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD.” 

THE EMANCIPATED. By George 

GISSING, Author of “Thyrza,” Ac. In 8 vols., 
orown 8vo. 


Richard Bewtlet & Boh, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


New Edition, demy 8ro, 18s. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH In¬ 
dustry and COMMERCE during the EARLY 
and MIDDLE ACES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D. 

“It will be perceived that Dr. Cunningham's hook is one of 
exceptional interest and usefulness. It cannot be too highly 
praised. It is characterised by research and thought; by a 
remarkable power of marshalling the varied facts in the vast 
field which has been traversed, and by singular clearness and 
felicity of expression .”—Scotsman 
“ Dr. Cunningnam s volume may be strongly recommended 
to every real student of the structure of ancient or modern 
society. The facts which it collects, arranges, and presents, 
possess not only an interest for antiquarians, but a practical 
value for politicians of to-day.”— Guardian. 

AN ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEO- 

graphy, to Illustrate Dr. Mill’s “Elementary 
Commercial Geography.” By J. G. BARTHOLO¬ 
MEW. F.RG.S. With an Introduction by Dr. 
H. R. MILL. Royal «to, 8s. 

“ The Atlas is, so far as we know, the first work ol Its kind 
devoted entirely to a subject which is becoming very much 
to the front. The maps are very tastefully executed and the 
general physical aspects ol the regions dealt with are well 
brought out.”— Times. 

MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the Rev. 

GEORGE EL WES OORBIB, D.D.. late Master of 
Jesus College. Cambridge. Edited by Miss 
HOLROYD. Demy 8vo, I2s. [Nearly ready. 

SOPHOCLES. — THE PLAYS and 

FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes. Commentary, 
and Translation in English Prose by R. 0. JEBB, 
Lltt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 

NOW READY. 

Part II. Oedipus Coloneus. Demy 8vo, 

Second Edition, Us. 84. 

THE SPEECH of DEMOSTHENES 

AGAINST the LAW of LEPTINBS. A Revised 
Text, with an Introduction, Critical and Explana¬ 
tory Notes, and an Autotype Facsimile from the 
Paris MS. By J. E. 8ANDYS, Litt.D., Publio 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
8vo, 8s. [Nearly ready. 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY, in the words 

of the Revised Version, arranaed in continuous 
narrative, by Rev. C. O. JAKES, M A , Rector of 
Wortham. Suffolk, formerly Fellow of King's 
College. Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

fill |xm Series. 

LIVY.—Book V. With Notes and In- 

troduction by L. WHIBLEY, M.A. 2s. fid. 

[Nearly ready. 

HERODOTUS.—Book V. With Notes, 

Introduction, and Maps. By E. S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A. 8s. [Nearly read y. 

XENOPHON.—OYROPAE DEI A. 

Books VI.. VII.. VIII. With Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
LL.D. [fnthe prett. 

PLATO. —EUTHYPHRO. With In¬ 
troduction and Notes by J. ADAM. M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 

[Nearly ready. 

VERGIL.—The COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edited, with Notes, by A. 8IDGWI0K, M.A. In 
8 vols. Vol. I., Text. Vol. II., Notes. 

_ [Nearly ready, 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE 

Citmbribgt $ible for £c{jooIs anb ColUgts. 

:HE BOOK of MALACHI. By Arch¬ 

deaeon PEROWNE. Is. 

The BOOKS of HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, 

and MALA.OHI. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
8s fid. 

&|i£ #malUr Cambdbge $ibk for SSrjjnoU. 

NEW VOLUME. 

THE GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. 

By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. With Map. Is. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


London : C. J. OLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Avb Maria Lane. Glasgow : 263, Abgyli Street. 


POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN, 

comprising the celebrated Political and Satirical 
Poems. Parodies, and Jeux-d’Esprit of Cuming, 
Wellesley, J. H. Frere, Kills. Gifford, Carlisle, PICT, 
and others, with Explanatory Notes. &o., by 
CHARLES EDMONDS. Entirely New Edition 
with additional matter, and 6 Plates by James 
Gillray, Ordinary Edition, erown Bvo, doth extra, 
7s. 8d. 

An Edition da Lute of 880 copies, for England and 
America, numbered and signed, printed on hand-made 
paper, crown 4to, doth extra, One Guinea net. Full 
Prospectus on application. 

LOWS STANDARD NOVELS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

Orown 8vo, fancy boards, 8s.; doth, uniform, as. ed. 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blacxmore. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. By 
Tbohas Hardy. 

Senior Partner. By Mrs. Riddell. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. [Blacxmore, 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Her Great idea, and Other Stories. By 

Mrs. Walfobd. 

Some One Else. By Mrs. Orokkb. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. By Thomas 
Hardy. 

The Casting away of Mrs. Looks and 

Mrs. Aleehlne; and the Dusantes. By Fbank R. 
Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange?’ 

Adela Cathoart. By Gbobos Macdonald. 
Gripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackhorb. 
Trumpet-Major. By Thos. Hardy. 

Dred. By Mrs. Bbbckbb Stowe. 

The Vasty Deep. By Stuart Cumberland. 

To followed by others. 

W0RK8 BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 

Nub and Cheaper Edition! now ready. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; 

induding Four Months’ Residence with Dr. 
Livingstone. With Map and Illustrations. Orown 
8vo, cloth, SB. 8d- 

*.* The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding and with the Original Maps, price 7s. Sd., can 
still be obtained. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT! 

from the Indian to the Atlantia Ooean. With Map 
and Illustrations. Orown 8vo, doth, 8s. Sd. 
v The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding and with the Original Maps, prioe Its. Sd., can 
still be obtained. 

MY KALULU: Prince, King, and 

Slave. Orown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. Sd. 
Forming one of the Volumes in “Low’s Series of 
Standard Books for Boys.” 

Now ready, Prioe Onb Shilling. 

HARPER’S MACAZIHE 

APRIL NUMBER. 

Contents: 

The MERCHANT of VENICE. Andrew Lang 

with 10 IUuitr.ttona (Including Frontlsptoce), dr.fra by Edwin X. 

THOmTaS YOUNG, M.D, F.RJS. With Portrait. 

Rot. WILLIAM HENRY HILBURN.__ „ „ 

THE TRAGEDY of HUMPBACK. MART G. 
McClelland. 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES.—EX. A Suit Of 

Cloth<». (Ill o.tr. tod I R. R BOWKER._ 

DEACON PHEBYS SELFISH NATURE: a Story. 

ANNIE TRUMBULL 8L0SS0N. _ 

THREE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS. (Illustrated.) 

GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, UAA. 

NOT LOVE. NOT WAR: a Sonnet. (Illustrated.) 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

IN the HAWORTH: a Story. (Illustrated.) Geral¬ 
dine BONNER. ___ . __ 

THE NEW YORK MARITIME EXCHANGE. 

RICHARD WHEATLEY. _ „ _ 

THE SHADOW of a DREAM: a Story. Part XL 

WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. __ 

AMERICAN LITERARY COMEDIANS. (With 

10 Portniu.) HENRY CLAY LUKENS. 

Ac. Ao. 


Loudon: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington (Limited), 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.O. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

ft is particularly requested that cdl business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ac., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Fabian Essays in Socialism. Edited by 
G. Bernard Shaw. (The Fabian Society, 
63, Fleet Street.) 

Socialism has been so much talked about, so 
much written about, and yet so little under* 
stood, that we turn in no hopeful frame of 
mind to any novel work on the subject. We 
do not, of oourse, know whether we are to 
expect the ohildish faith which delights in 
building up a utopian commonweal, the slash¬ 
ing but somewhat superficial attack of the 
leisured scientist who believes that Young 
England of to-day is no wiser than Rousseau, 
the orude playing at socialism of the philan¬ 
thropic clergyman whose horizon is bounded 
by his parish, the threat of riot and the harm¬ 
less thunder of the social-democratic journalist 
and pamphleteer, the supercilious moving of 
the previous question by the professional 
economist who finds in Karl Marx’s theory of 
value an excellent opportunity for a little 
cheap and effective criticism, or the mild 
pleadings of the youthful graduate that Dar¬ 
winism, Toynbeeism, and Schaffle’s Quintessen* 
can all be reconciled by a judicious use of 
Hegel—we do not know which of all these 
to expect; but, with perhaps two noteworthy 
exceptions, all that has appeared in England 
on the subject of socialism for the last ten 
years might be classified under one or other 
of these heads. We have grown weary of 
waiting for better things, and agree with Mr. 
Shaw that at present there are no authorita¬ 
tive teachers of socialism, and consequently, 
we may add, no understanding critics. But 
beoause there is no authoritative teacher and 
no understanding oritic, it does not follow that 
there is no socialistic movement. A move¬ 
ment may ripen almost to fruit before it 
receives even a name, still less finds the poli¬ 
tician or publicist ready to formulate its creed 
and preach its faith. Those who call them¬ 
selves socialists now, if they do bo intelligently 
and with no ulterior market-place object in 
view, are merely students endeavouring to 
understand the great social and political 
changes they see* looming in the near future. 
If such socialists write, they are “communica¬ 
tive learners,” as the Fabian essayists modestly 
enough claim only to be. It can hardly be 
denied by anyone not absolutely isolated from 
human intercourse that really momentous 
changes are taking place in our conceptions of 
social duty, of moral action, and of political 
economy—not as the theory of the schools, 
but as the industrial policy of the practical 
state. Within the last forty years the indus¬ 
trial policy of the state has greatly changed, 
and this change is being yearly accelerated. 
The best barometer of this change is the 
ambitious politician, who, whether Conserva¬ 


tive or Liberal, is now bidding for power by 

n rosals of open or disguised socialistic 
ency. It is true that Germany has, in 
some respects, taken the lead; but to follow 
here, as in the adoption of a magazine-rifle, 
is merely a matter of time—a question of self- 
preservation for other states. The duty of 
keeping a record of, and generally looking after, 
workmen who have grown old in state em¬ 
ploy —a duty created by the recent Insurance 
Act—is already having a good influence on both 
German official and workman.* But this Act 
is only the thin end of that wedge of socialist 
legislation which Prince Bismarck is attempt¬ 
ing to drive through the middle-class Reichs¬ 
tag, not because he likes it better than the 
dullest Junker or most self-seeking trader, but 
because he recognises more clearly than they 
that social stability demands it.f 
But it is not only in the field of state in¬ 
dustrial policy, but in ordinary social action, 
that the socialistic movement is making its 
influence felt. A different standard of personal 
conduct is surely but steadily gaining ground. 
Methods of earning money and of spending 
money are seen to be as important for the 
welfare of society at large, and, therefore, as 
moral or immoral, as obedience or disobedience 
to the Decalogue itself. We begin to question 
whether the idler, endowed by his ancestry, 
is not as anti-social as the able-bodied tramp 
endowed by the poor-law. The possibility of 
being idle means, under a more or less dis¬ 
guised form, support by the working members 
of society; and, as more of these members of 
society grow conscious of the fact, they are not 
unlikely to examine somewhat closely the title 
to endowment of every apparently idle man or 
woman. It is not only the mere fact of 
contributing nothing to the social stock in 
return for subsistence, but the grave responsi¬ 
bility which the endowed idler is usually 
under of misdirecting social labour. Owing 
to bis or her partial monopoly of the means of 
production, labour is directed to the creation 
of luxuries rather than to raising the general 
standard of comfort of the productive classes. 
The growing consciousness of such problems as 
we have cited, and the increased restlessness 
of labour under the present system of pro¬ 
duction, are evidence enough of the shaking 
of the old forms of faith and life. Whither 
are we going? all are asking. “Blindly 
to an industrial and social crisis,” say the old 
school. “ Towards a more stable, industrial, 
and sooial organisation,” reply the more hopeful 
socialists, but hitherto without explaining why 
or how the change is to be brought about. 

The Fabian Essays are an attempt to ex¬ 
plain the need and the method of the coming 

* An Obtrbauincpcktor in Prussia writes to us: 

' ‘ Unaer deutaches Leben erhielt dadnroh aein eigen, 
thumliches Gepiage, dass der Staat die groeae 
Eulturaufgabe der Sorge fur das Gemeinwohl 
ubemommen hat; die Kirche hielt dagegen in 
ihrem Wirken mehr zuiiick. In meiner verwal- 
tung—der derStrassensorgen—wird jetet weitbeaser 
fur die kranken Arbeiter, iiir die alten Invaliden, 
wievor 10 Jahren gesorgt. Ich fiihre nicht nur 
iiber die thatigen, aondem ebenso iiber die alten 
Arbeiter genau Buch. Hier bleibt eben das melste 
zu leisten. Es 1st ein enter Anfang.” Is this 
first beginning, we wonder, the step of a far- 
seeing statesman, or the result of doctrinaire preach - 
tag of the Bouaseau type f 
T The action of the Kaiser with regard to the 
Labour Conference has taken place since these 
lines were written, but it only strengthens the 
views expressed. 


social transformation, and their perusal has 
led us to state briefly above the arguments for 
socialistic change which we think the writers 
intend to propound. 

In the first section of the book, “The 
Basis of Socialism,” Mr. Shaw, under the 
heading of “ Economic,” deals temperately 
and, it seems to us, soundly with the past 
economic development and its relation to 
socialistic changes; Mr. Webb, under the 
heading of “ Historic,” traces, with perhaps 
a slight tendency to exaggeration, the rapid 
growth of socialistic legislation in England; 
Mr. Clarke, under the heading of “Indus¬ 
trial,” sketches rapidly the growth of produc¬ 
tive enterprise from the Cottage to the Trust; 
and, finally, in “ Moral ” Mr. Olivier preaches 
the self-obvious, but too oft forgotten, truth 
that moral and immoral conduct are identical 
respectively with social and anti-social con¬ 
duct, and have relation to our neighbours and 
our own sooial efficiency, and not to any 
transcendental code. These four essays, u 
they are far too brief to represent fully the 
social and economic strength of the socialistic 
movement, are still by far the best account of 
the basis of socialism yet published in Eng¬ 
land; and by their temperate and “evolu¬ 
tionary” spirit cannot fail to be of great 
service in dispelling much misunderstanding 
of current socialism It is noteworthy that 
these spokesmen rarely relapse into appeals to 
a vague absolute “justice” or “natural 
right of men.” They see that the tendency 
to socialism is a direct outcome of the struggle 
of concrete societies, in a word, of the sur¬ 
vival of the fitter, of the more stable state: 
“If we desire,” writes one of them, “ to hand 
on to the afterworld our direct influenoe, and 
not merely the memory of our excellence, we 
must take even more care to improve the sooial 
organism of which we form put than to per¬ 
fect our own individual developments. Or, 
rather, the perfect and fitting development of 
each individual is not necessarily the utmost 
and highest cultivation of his own personality, 
but the filling, in the best possible way, of his 
humble funotion in the great sooial machine. 
We must abandon the self-oonceit of imagining 
that we are independent units, and bend our 
jealous minds, absorbed in their own cultiva¬ 
tion, to this subjection to the higher end, 
the Common Weal. Accordingly, conscious 
* direct adaptation ’ steadily supplants the un¬ 
conscious and wasteful ‘ indirect adaptation ’ of 
the earlier form of the struggle for existence; 
and with every advance in sociological know¬ 
ledge man is seen to assume more and more 
not only the mastery of things, but also a con¬ 
scious control over social destiny itself.” 


Although this passage taken from its con¬ 
text may read here and there obscurely, the 
writer appears to fully recognise that, 
while a strongly individualistic community, 
where absolutely free play is given to 
individual self-seeking, may produce some 
thousands of highly ingenious and cultivated 
specimens of humanity, yet the cost of their 
production is destruction of social strength, and 
the individualistic society (if it can be called 
society ”) disappears in the struggle for 
existence before more stable forms, which 
subject the individual to the welfare and 
growth of the whole. 

The second group of essays is entitled 
“The Organisation of Society.” The first, 
on “Property under Socialism,” is by Mr. 
Wallis, and the second, on “Industry under 
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Socialism,” by Mrs. Besant. It is admittedly 
harder to be constructive than critical: to 
attack the existing industrial system is far 
easier than to outline even in the most general 
manner the probable directions of socialistic 
growth. Yet, with all allowance for these 
inherent difficulties, and notwithstanding the 
disclaimer of the writers of these essays, we 
are bound to confess that we find them 
inconclusive and semi-utopian. In the second 
case this is the more regrettable, as the writer 
has exercised a remarkably beneficial influence 
in moderating and rationalising the first crude 
socialistic tendencies of large numbers of 
artisans and of not a few youthful but well- 
meaning enthusiasts. In this essay we are 
told on more than one occasion that a change 
“ is just,” where we should probably agree 
with the writer that it is expedient for social 
stability; but it is exactly this expediency 
which has to be demonstrated, and which is 
really shirked under any appeal to “ justice.” 
Both writers apparently look forward to the 
commune as the practical social unit. Indeed, 
in more than one place in this volume, it is 
stated that the origin of communal in¬ 
dustry will hereafter be found in the 
county councils employing “ the unemployed.” 
Now, there cannot be a question that a very 
large majority of ‘‘the unemployed” are, it 
may be through no fault of their own, 
physically and mentally inefficient. Any 
industry started with such material as thus 
would be a failure, except as a poor-law experi¬ 
ment, and in so far would tend to discredit 
socialistic enterprise. The first attempts at 
communal industry must be with the most 
efficient labour and in highly organised 
methods of production, where if the commune 
can have a monopoly so much the better—gas 
and water supply and means of transit, rail 
and tram, naturally suggest themselves. To 
propose “county farms” as industrial communi¬ 
ties of the “ unemployed,” supported by the 
county council and competing with private 
enterprise, is to invite failure. The county 
farm, whicb is not to be a relief-work, and is 
painted in such glowing colours on p. 154, 
seems to us pure Utopia. 

So far, indeed, from believing the commune 
to be the true socialistic unit, we hold that 
socialistic communities to be successful must 
possess a strong central government, whose 
power extends over as wide an area as possible. 
The commune will never be slow to push any 
existinglocal advantage attheexpense of neigh¬ 
bouring still more of distant groups. Without 
the strongest central government, the peasant 
of Westmeath will hardly share in the indus¬ 
trial advantages of Manchester, Stafford, or 
Northampton; and the individual communes 
would soon be reduced to that state of disastrous 
jealousy so amusingly depicted by Mr. B. L. 
Stevenson. Just as the majority of socialistic 
writers will not face the fact of a si 
cential government, so they shirk the 
more momentous population question. The 
present writers see the need for a strong law 
agaiost the entrance of any but exceptionally 
highly skilled aliens; but they praotically 
shirk the problem of how the native popula¬ 
tion is to be maintained at anything like its 
limit of efficiency. Until socialists honestly 
face that difficulty, they leave an unanswered, 
if not an unanswerable, argument in the 
power of the individualistic economist. 


The third and final section of the volume is 
entitled “The Transition to Social Demo¬ 
cracy,” and contains two rather flippant essays, 
out of keeping with the general tone of the 
volume, by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Bland. The 
former paper was read at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1888, and its author 
may, perhaps, be excused for not taking the 
eoonomic section or its president very seriously. 
Such phrases as—“ On the ground of abstract 
justice, socialism is not only unobjectionable, 
but sacredly imperative ”; “ the sordid, slow, 
reluctant, cowanily path to justice ”; and, “ at 
one great stroke, to set justice on her rightful 
throne,” are quite unworthy of Mr. Shaw. 
They beg the question to be demonstrated, 
which is the last thing that socialists have any 
occasion to do; and, worst of all, they really give 
a semblance of truth to that syllogism whose 
terms are socialism=Rousseauism ~ muddle- 
headness, which is such a fitting plaything for 
the leisure moments of science. But not only 
does Mr. Shaw argue feebly in this paper, we 
venture to think that he also proposes most 
demoralising conduct for the democratic muni¬ 
cipality of the future. In order to crush the 
competition of private individuals, to bring 
down the value of the landlord’s or share¬ 
holder’s advantage of site, he throws out the 
suggestion that 

“ the masters of the streets and the traffic oan 
favour one site and neglect another. The rent 
of a shop depends on the number of persons 
passing its windows per hour. A skilfully 
timed series of experiments in paving, a new 
bridge, a tramway servioe, a barracks, or a 
small-pox hospital, are only a few of the 
circumstances of whieh oity rents are the 
creatures. The power of the municipality to 
control these circumstances is as obvious as the 
impotenoe of competing private individuals.” 

If it be admitted that it is necessary for the 
municipality to have a monopoly, then it is 
far more social in the long run, because 
straightforward, to take it at the cost of the 
individual, them to obtain it by openly 
declaring freedom of competition, and seoretly 
rendering competition impossible. Socialists 
may well leave the principle that all is fair 
in trade to the out-and-out individualists of 
the old school. "We feel so certain that to 
perpetuate jobbery is not Mr. Shaw’s idea of 
socialism—the whole tone of his first essay 
contradicts this—that we can only regret his 
republication of this little joke at the expense 
of the British Association. 

As for the last essay, readers who get 
beyond the bad taste in the following sen¬ 
tence: 

“ All sociologists, I think, all socialists, I am 
sure, are agreed that until the eoonomio 
moment 1ms arrived, although the hungry or 
the ignorant may kiok up a dust in White¬ 
chapel or make a bloody puddle in Trafalgar 
Square, the social revolution is impossible ”— 

will hardly survive the English of sentences 
such as— 

“Revolutionary heroics, natural and unblame- 
able enough in exuberant puerility, are imbecile 
babblement in muscular adolescence, and in 
manhood would be criminal folly ”; 

or, 

“ There still remains a card to play—a veritable 
trump. Sham socialism is the name of it, and 
Mr. John Morley the man to plank it down.” 

■Those who recognise in socialism a great 


force tending to regenerate society, and wish 
to set up a new and high standard of indi¬ 
vidual conduct—and that is certainly the view 
taken by the writers of the first six essays in 
this book—will certainly regret that any 
pioneer should disguise his probable earnest¬ 
ness by such a tone as the above sentences 
indicate. After all, it may be his misfortune 
rather than his fault. 

The earlier part of the book seems to us so 
excellent, and to put the socialistic case so 
fairly, that not even the weakness of the con¬ 
clusion can prevent us from heartily recom¬ 
mending the work to all who are interested 
in what is becoming more and more the 
question of the day. 

A few words may be said in conclusion as 
to the process by which our authors, as well 
as the majority of socialists, seem to believe 
that socialistic measures will ultimately be 
carried The complete enfranchisement of 
labour is to put an overwhelming power into 
the hands of men who, it is presumed, are 
socialists at heart, even if they do not yet 
grasp the meaning of the word. On the one 
hand, “socialism postulates democracy,” on 
the other “democracy holds socialism in its 
womb.” These are the oft-repeated doctrines 
of our Fabians. Personally dreading an 
uneducated democracy as much as a prejudiced 
aristocracy, and thinking that of the two the 
former is the slightly less stable form of 
government, we cannot but deprecate this 
identification of socialist and social-demoorat. 
Education, our author tolls us, is to come with 
the leisure and healthy life of a socialistic 
state; but that an uneducated democracy will 
be capable of choosing leaders who will work 
for the gradual and sure development of 
socialistic institutions, we think contrary to 
all historic experience. It will return the 
demagogue, who makes the highest bid for its 
votes by offering all sorts of good things in 
the immediate present regardless of the wel¬ 
fare of the future ; and any such sacrifice of 
the future to the present must inevitably 
mean the destruction of social stability. 
Strangely paradoxical as it may seem, we may 
even say that the worst foe of socialistic 
progress will be democracy—at least that 
democracy which has to wait for education 
till the realisation of socialism. Herein lies 
the real value of even the small measures of 
autocratic socialism which Prince Bismarck 
deals out with one hand while he represses the 
social-democrats with the other. Either— 

socialism, education, democracy, or—education, 
democracy, socialism, are possible successions; 
but democracy, socialism, education, would 
mean disaster even before it reached the second 
term. But there is yet another factor which our 
authors have neglected to consider in their 
forecast of the result of universal enfranchise¬ 
ment. Long before we have made any very 
great advance in the socialistic direction, it is 
probable that woman will have received the 
franchise. She will form a new and unknown 
power, whose action it is impossible as yet to 
forecast, but it is highly probable that it will 
be individualistic in tendency. We do not go 
so far as the author of the third essay, who 
apparently holds that past social relations 

“ have even succeeded in producing, through 
inequality of freedom and education, well 
marked differences in mental habit, which show 
themselves continually when men and women 
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are confronted with tbe same questions of truth- I Scotland waa strongly felt; and Bishop materially towards the arrangement of nn- 
sulmses, honour, or logic." Elphinstone, eager to have his adaptation of dated books; while, if neglected, it may lead a 

But we still feel certain that women and men the Sarum Breviary for use in Scotland writer into statements which, (bough plan- 
will for a long time judge social problems printed under his own supervision, used his sible, are absolutely unsound. Davidson, for 
differently. While men are growing daily influence with the king in order that “ ane instance, seems to have used the type which 
more socialistic, women are growing daily prent with all stuff belangand therto and Myllar brought from Rouen, or a fount so 
more individualistic. After being kept long expert men to use the samyne ” might similar as to be practically undistinguiahable, 
enough in leading strings, they are struggling be brought into Edinburgh from abroad, thus showing that he was in some way con- 
for personal freedom, for the right to compete Andrew Myllar, an Edinburgh stationer, who nected with the first press. Most of his 
with men in all fields, and to exercise their had expressed his willingness to undertake ornaments and cuts, on the other hand, were 
faculties for themselves and their ovn the task, seems in 1507 to have gone to obtained from the English printer Peter 
pleasure, no longer subservient to the will, France, assisted by the wealth of Walter Treveris. It is interesting to notice that the 
and aoting largely for the comfort, of others. Chepman, a merchant, for the purpose both border to the title-page of the Strena (fao- 
The individualistic tendency of the prominent of acquiring a practical knowledge of the art similed on p. 120) belonged first to Treveris, 
women of the day is clearly enough marked, and of procuring printing materials. Before and was used by him in some editions of 
and is extremely natural. But our ardent this time Myllar had employed a Bouen press Whittington ; so that the date 1528 here 
socialists who find their open sesame in the to print for him editions of popular books; ascribed to the book must be highly impro- 
word “ enfranchisement” must remember that and, since it would doubtless be to tbe printer bable, if not impossible, as the cuts would not 
they will in all probability have to sit down of these that he would go both for materials have found their way into Scotland till after 
and wait patiently till the sad experience of and instruction, it is of some interest to dis- the cessation of Treveris’s press, which did 
individual competition has taught enfranchised cover who this printer was. Unfortunately not occur till after 1532. The question of 
woman what the last forty years of industrial none of bis books bear any name, so that we the identity of John Soot, the Edinburgh 
development have been painfully teaching are left to oonjecture his identity from a study printer, with the English printer of the same 
man—namely, that social welfare and social of the types which he used. Dr. Dickson, on name might also be settled by a careful ex- 
stability cannot be ensured by the maximum the authority of M. Claudin, has ascribed the animation of the types; and, though Dr. Diok- 
of individual liberty, but only by the sub- Rouen printed books to the press of L. Hos- son seems to have gone a little into this 
jection of the individual to the higher needs tinque, but perhaps on insufficient grounds question, his researches have not enabled him 
of the society of which he or she is a member. It seems much more probable that they were to arrive at any very definite conclusion. 

Kiel Pbabsox. printed by P. Violette, whose types are iden- The second portion of the book, forwbich Mr. 

.. tical with those used in the books for Myllar, Edmond is responsible, is a most able pieoe of 

. , and who, in 1507, used the cut found on tbe work, and seems placed by its excellence 

A.nnats of aoothsh Printing. By R. Dickson title page of the Oarlandia of 1505. He almost beyond the reach of criticism. The 
an .|. "* •" (Cambridge: Mac- also printed, probably for Myllar, a Stan- biographies of the later printers, though 

rniLlan & Bowes.) bridge’s Accidence, but the only portions necessarily more condensed than those in the 

It is exactly a hundred years since Herbert, known were discovered too late to lie described earlier part of the volume, omit no informa- 
in the third volume of his Typographical in the present volume. tion which is either interesting or important. 

Antiquities, published his history of the pro- After the return of Myllar from Rouen, The collations of books seem drawn up with 
ductions of the Scottish presses; and since that but before the production of the Aber- great care and accuracy; so much so that after a 
time little has been done to improve on his *3een Breviary, the Edinburgh press issued good deal of reference we have only discovered 
account. Dibdin, in his enlarged edition of a series of poetical pamphlets, known only one error, and that in the description of a 
Herbert, never got so far as Scotland. For from unjque copies preserved in the Edin- book of which no perfect copy was available 
this all bibliographers should be ttankful; burgh University Library. The first nine of for examination. In this respect, indeed, the 
since had he done so, Dr. Dickson tells u», these tracts, all printed in the same type, book compares favourably with most of the 
it is very probable that the present volume have as a rule a device or colophon, so that recently published works of a similar class, 
would never have been published; and no one there can be no doubt about their printer, and shows that combination of method and 
who compares its careful and accurate work though we can hardly agree with Dr. Dickson accuracy which might have been expected 
with Dibdin’s slovenly and garrulous writing in saying that the types with which they are from the author of the Aberdeen Printers. 
can fail to see how much we have gained. printed “ were most probably cut specially To compile a bibliography of Scotch books 
Dr. Dickson was for many years engaged in for the new Scottish press,” seeing that the is a much more difficult task than might at 
collecting materials for the present work; but W among them is supplied from another first be supposed. There was in Scotland no 
he had hardly begun to arrange them for publi- fount, an almost conclusive proof that the Company answering to that of the Stationers 
, oation when he was suddenly seized with an types were cut for use in France, where no W in England, whose registers form such a mine 
illness which precluded the idea of his ever would be required. The tenth pieoe is of information for English workers on the 
continuing his task. The materials were, ascribed, unreasonably we think, to a foreign subject. The inventories of the printers 
therefore, handed over to Mr. Edmond, to press. There are strong arguments in favour themselves, the only documents of this kind 
whom we are indebted not only for revising of its having been printed in Scotland; and remaining, are often confused and misleading; 
Dr. Dickson’s MS., which comprises the first Dr. Dickson, as a Scotchman, hid always the for, since the printers were as a rule also 
half of the volume, but for the entire sub- right to fall back on the Scotch verdict of booksellers, we have no means of separating 
stance of the second half, which continues the “not proven.” The eleventh and last piece such books as they had themselves printed 
work to include all printers who had begun in the volume, in spite of its typographic d from others they had merely bought for their 
to exercise their craft in Scotland before 1601. likeness to the work of Herman Bumgart, of stock It is only, so to speak, by accident that 
There are some statements in the earlier part Cologne, is evidently printed by John of new information can be gained or new books 
of the book which Dr. Dickson would, doubt- Doesborch, who issued from his Antwerp press discovered, so that it is quite possible that 
less, have modified had he not been prevented editions of many popular English books. even now, in spite of the authors’ care, many 

from revising his notes, and which Mr. The chapters on the Aberdeen Breviary, the books may have escaped their research. On 
Edmond, from a natural disinclination to Complaynt of Scotland, and the printers Story, the other hand the subject has many advan- . 
disturb what Dr. Dickson had written, has in Davidson, Scot, and Lekpreuik, which follow tages. It is not too wide to be treated fully, 
his turn left unaltered. and finish the first part of the book, are all Indeed, Scotland produced in the sixteenth 

The first ten chapters are entirely taken up very carefully treated, and contain much that century not many more books than had 
wfr h an account of the circumstances which is entirely new, especially as regards the books appeared from the English presses of 
ltd to the establishment of the first press, the printed by Davidson and Lekpreuik. the fifteenth; and the continuity of the 

history of Myllar the first printer and his The chief and almost only drawback to the presses is in many cases easily traced. The 

associate Chepman, and an account of the first part of the volume is the want of any number of books in the vernacular and their 
books which they printed. scientific treatment of the types. Such a strong nationality give the subject interest from 

Soon after the beginning of the sixteenth study, if carefully pursued, cannot fail to throw a literary and historical point of view; while, 
oentury, the need for a printing press in light upon the history of the printers and help as the introduction of printing took place at a 
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comparatively late date, almost all the charters 
relating to the art, and the wills and inven¬ 
tories of the printers, are in existence to give 
their evidence concerning its rise and progress. 
These in many cases the authors have wisely 
reprinted in full—an addition which all 
students will appreciate, for nothing is more 
annoying in hooks of this class than to be 
continually brought up by references which 
are at the time impossible to verify. 

~We cannot help regretting that Mr. Edmond 
has not given us a longer chapter on the 
“doubtful and spurious works” and—even 
though it may be considered beyond the scope 
of his subject—an account of the few books 
printed abroad during this period in the Sootch 
language. 

The publishers appear to have spared no 
expense to bring out the book in a way 
worthy of its contents, and have very wisely 
issued it in a size to range with the works of 
Herbert and Dibdin. The paper and print are 
remarkably good; and they show that, whatever 
we may think of the early Scottish printers, 
those of the present day are at the head of 
their profession. The facsimiles are the one 
weak point in the volume. Some are good, 
but others are very bad; and it seems a pity 
that in these days of excellent processes one 
liable to such variations should have been 
employed. 

The main purpose, however, of the authors 
has been to provide a reliable bibliography of 
Scottish books, and in this they have suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly. To say that it is the beat 
book on the subject iB but faint praise; to 
say it could hardly be better is only just. 

E. Gobdon Duff. 


Song* without Music. By Hamilton Aide. 

(Bell.) 

Assubedly, when in some future age the story 
of the literary life of this generation comes to 
be written, few figures who have moved 
through it will attract more comment and 
attention than that of Mr. Hamilton Aide. 
We may even anticipate that some historical 
doubts may in time be cast upon and con¬ 
troversy may arise as to the existence, as one 
separate entity, of this gentleman who has 
played so many parts in his life. Our great¬ 
grandchildren may perhaps have set before 
them some such final summing-up of the con¬ 
troversy as this: It is now pretty generally 
agreed that the novelist, playwright, and poet 
was one person, and the painter and composer 
a contemporary, probably a relation, while 
the writer of one of the most successful farce- 
comedies of that age was clearly some aspiring 
young dramatist who impertinently appro¬ 
priated a name that had already become 
doubly eminent. 

The world is an invidious world, let the 
optimist say what he will, and contemporaries 
are very chary of praise to him who has done 
very many things very well. Remembering 
this, the present critic will be as abstemious 
of approbation as he can find it in his con¬ 
science to be with Mr. Aide’s new volume of 
songs and reoitations. 

There is poetry meant to be read in silence, 
and poetry meant to be sung, or meant to be 
dramatically recited. Of the latter two kinds 
are these so-called “ gongs without Music ” of 
Mr. Hamilton Aide. It is, I believe, usual 


to consider the former species—the silent 
verse, the aesthetic outgrowth of a later age 
of civilisation, when books had begun to be 
written and read, and the poet no longer 
possessed a real lyre or needed a tuneful voice 
—as the higher kind of verse production. It 
may be so. The silent verse has more scope 
for thought; and its harmonies, which must 
appeal to the ear through the eye, require to 
be more subtle than in the case of the lyric 
that is to be sung. The typical song in more 
modem times, which is meant to be heard 
musically, is of that kind which is interspersed 
in tbe plays of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
notably of Shakspere and Ben Jonson; while 
among typical songs for the eye alone are the 
exquisite lyrics of Shelley. Samuel Lover, the 
song writer, declares that no one could possibly 
sing“The fresh earth in new leaves drest,” from 
one of Shelley’s songs. It is not necessary to 
enquire here why this line, and most of 
Shelley’s verses, and the vast majority of 
literary poetry generally, are unsingable; and 
why, on the other hand, every scrap of 
seemingly careless lyric interspersed through 
Shakspere’s plays is immediately translat¬ 
able into audible song. Every singer knows 
that he can sing “ Full fathom five thy father 
lies,” or “Come unto these yellow sands! ” 
or “ TJnder the greenwood tree,” though per¬ 
haps he could give no full and sufficient reason 
for the fact. Mr. Aide’s “Songs without 
Music” fulfil the conditions that the dra¬ 
matists’ songs fulfil. They possess the same 
apparently simple structure, while they con¬ 
form to the same difficult melodic conditions. 

Here now is a true singer’s song from Mr. 
Hamilton Aide’s book, with all the right 
careless grace and ease about it. A merely 
literary critic might complain of the rhyme 
to Chloe as beneath the dignity of verge; but, 
in truth, it enhances the freshness ana raciness 
of the song: 

“ Chloe sat beside the river, 

Sighing to the murmuring reeds, 

‘ Love hae wandered off for ever, 

Far and farther he recede* ! ’ 

Maidens, weep for poor young Chloe ! 

Boomed she Love, when blithe and gay: 
Vengeful Cupid heard her; so he 
Punishes the maid to-day. 

“ Chloe was beloved by Damon, 

Straight and proud she bore her head; 

Now the tree he carved her name on 
Bears another name instead! 

Maidens, weep for poor young Chloe! 

She who will not when she may, 

Angers vengeful Cupid; so he 
Punishes the maid to-day! ” 

Fletoher or Lyly might have let this lyric 
into their plays along with the “ Beauty clear 
and fair ” of tbe first, or the “ Cupid and my 
Campaspe played ” of the second. It would 
not have shamed either of these great song 
writers; and in Mr. Aide’s charming little 
volume many a song as good and tuneable as 
this may be found. 

Oswald Cbawfuhd. 


The Lanoothire Life of Bishop Fraser. By 
John W. Diggle. (Sampson Low.) 

In the spring of 1887 Mr. Thomas Hughes 
published a biography of the late Bishop of 
Manchester (reviewed by the present writer 
in the Academy, March 26, 1887), which was 
at once accepted as an excellent portrait. It 
cannot be said that Canon Diggle’s book either 


alters the outline or modifies the picture 
painted by Judge Hughes. "What it does is to 
put in, carefully and successfully, many 
additional details that will be read with eager 
interest in Lancashire and, it may be hoped, 
elsewhere. The book is not intended to super¬ 
sede, but to supplement the biography already 
published. As the story of Bishop Fraser’s 
Lancashire life “ is told as far as pos¬ 
sible in the Bishop’s own words,” many of 
these 565 pages are occupied by letters and 
extracts from letters, and by passages from 
speeches and sermons dealing with a multitude 
of incidents and topics. We have thus the 
bishop’s views on many subjects, from vest¬ 
ments to intemperance, and from Socinianism 
to the Sunday opening of art galleries and 
libraries. Some of these are elaborate dis¬ 
quisitions, others mere obiter dicta. 

Literature plays a very inconspicuous part. 
The bishop’s Lancashire life was too busy to 
allow him much time either for reading or 
research; and, in addition to this impediment 
of soanty leisure, it cannot be doubted that 
his interest was more in men than in books. 
His own style was clear and fluent, perfect in 
its simplicity and directness, and sometimes, 
when he had “the courage of his impulses,” 
most impressively eloquent. He won the 
hearts of the Lancashire people by a plain¬ 
ness of speech that was the index of a 
genuine simplicity of life. He moved 
among all classes, but seems to have enjoyed 
himself most when addressing audiences of 
artizang. He never fell into the fatal mis¬ 
take that brings so many well-meaning men 
to uselessness—that of “talking down” to 
the supposed lower level of a congregation or 
meeting. Frank and plain as were all his 
addresses, they were full of material for 
thinking; and their style was such as to 
attract the admiration of the educated, while 
they did not fly over the heads of those to 
whom they were spoken, but were fully 
“ understanded of the common people.” He 
closed an ordination address with the words 
“Be humble, be earnest, be real.” Canon 
Diggle justly observes : “ In those three 
injunctions the whole man unconsciously de¬ 
scribed himself.” 

The miserable story of the MileB Flatting 
and Cheetham Hill cases has to be told again; 
and Canon Diggle, following the lead of Judge 
Hughes, endorses every action taken by Bishop 
Fraser in his dealings with the Rev. S. F. 
Green and the Rev. C. F. Gunton. In both 
cases we hold that he grievously blundered. 
That he felt so himself, as regards Miles 
Flatting, is evident from his declaration that 
if such another case arose he would veto the 
proceedings (p. 403). The higji ritual of Mr. 
Green at St. John’s had the approval of the 
congregation, and the strife was stirred up by 
interlopers. Had the bishop given sufficient 
consideration to this in his interview with 
Mr. Green (p. 403), the whole of the subse¬ 
quent scandals would probably have been 
avoided. While Mr. Green was in prison the 
bishop allowed the curate to continue the 
same acts for which the rector was punished. 
When Mr. Cowgill was “ presented ” to the 
living, the bishop refused to institute him 
unless he would promise as rector to give up 
the ritual he had been allowed to observe as 
curate. Clearly the bishop’s position is un¬ 
tenable and inconsistent. So with regard to 
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Mr. Gunton, who was accused of holding 
“ Socinian ” views. He was—and is—a man 
of earnest character, of blameless life, of 
praiseworthy activity as curate of St. John’s, 
Cheetham Hill; and when the living became 
vacant the bishop was asked by the whole 
of the “ church-workers,” and by praotically 
the entire adult population of the parish, to 
appoint him rector. This the bishop refused 
to do on the ground that Mr. Qunton’s 
views on the divinity of Christ did not reach 
“ the level of such grand passages as Col. i. 
9-29 ” (p. 429). But Mr. Gunton was 
allowed as ourate to continue working in the 
very parish which the bishop was so anxious 
to protect against him asincumbent. Soon after¬ 
wards Mr. Gunton was offered a living in the 
bishopric of Carlisle; and the bishop of the 
diocese, who could not be ignorant of his 
previous history, instituted him without 
demur. What was heresy in Manchester was 
orthodoxy in Cumberland. But what made the 
reproach of these proceedings was that 
Bishop Eraser, while thus visiting with epis¬ 
copal severity two men of high character, of 
pure and even noble lives, took no such course 
with priests whose modes of life were somewhat 
of a scandal to the diocese. It was a strange 
irony of fate that placed Dr. Fraser, certainly 
one of the most tolerant and liberal of men, 
in the unaccustomed and uncongenial attitude 
of an ally of the spirit of persecution. That 
he felt the position keenly is certain; as also 
that he acted with the best of motives; but 
that he acted unwisely seems no less certain, 
and it is better to admit unpleasant facts than 
to try to explain them away. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
volume are those dealing with the bishop’s 
intercourse with theworhing classes, concerning 
which there are several curious anecdotes, as 
well as letters from bricklayers, “ cobblers,” 
and others. Dr. Fraser was the most punctual 
and most courteous of correspondents; and, 
notwithstanding the many claims upon his 
time, he rarely, if ever, employed a secretary. 
In his letters, as in his speeches, there is the 
same clearness and the same depth of sym¬ 
pathy that gained him the goodwill of so 
many and such diverse men and women. There 
were persons in the diocese when he came there 
who understood and practised the gospel of 
plain living and public spirit. The following 
passage is a curious testimony, supplied by a 
friend of the bishop’s, to Canon Diggle: 

" A week or two afterwards I met him at the 
dinner-table of a friend. He was lost in 
amazement at what he called an extraordinary 
peculiarity of the Lancashire character—t.e., 
the simplicity and homeliness of the lives of 
many of those who made large gifts for public 

and religious charities. 1 1 got out at B- 

Station, he said, ‘ and, after a sharp walk of 
twenty minutes, came in sight of the church at 
the dutanoe of about a mile. I was struck 
even then with its nobility. “ Can you tell me 

where Mr. W-lives ? ” I inquired of a 

pedestrian, “ the gentleman who has built this 
noble church ? ” “ Oh, ay, it’s yon cottage 

against yon bank.” Thinking there was some 
mistake, I went on, and presently overtook a 
girl in Sunday attire. “ Can you tell me where 
Mr. W—— lives, who built this noble ohurch P ” 
“ That’s it,” she replied, pointing to the same 
unpretentious cottage. 11 I’m going to th’ 
consecration.” Still I considered there was an 
error somewhere, bat made my way to the 
door. An old woman, simply hut respectably 


dressed, answered my knock. 1 dared not ask 

if Mr. W-was in. I repeated my question— 

“ Can you tell me where Mr. W-lives who 

built this noble church?” “Oh, you’re the 
Bishop, are you ? He’s bein’ expecting on you 
—Come forrard, you’ll find him i’ th’ kitchen.” 
Ushered into the kitchen, I found an old but 
fine looking man sitting by the fire smoking 
a churchwarden pipe. “ So you’ve oome, have 
you P ” said the smoker, “ Now? like being in 
good time. There’ll be a snack of something 
when you’ve done.” “ You have done nobly 

by the district, Mr. W-,’’ I said, seizing his 

hand, and giving it a hearty grasp. He gave 
me an equally hearty squeeze, but seemed sur¬ 
prised. “ Naw, naw,” he said, “ I made the 
population with my mills, so I mun do my duty 
by them.” ’ 1 In the south of England,’ con¬ 
tinued the Bishop, ‘ such a gift and such a 
function would have brought the whole county 
society together, and the donor would have 
been the recipient of unbounded admiration and 
praise. It was a new experience.’ ” 

Dr. Fraser’s soundness of judgment, as well 
as his kindness of heart, were fully recog¬ 
nised: 

“ Every one in a difficulty ran to the bishop— 
priests and people, ohurchwardens and 
parishioners, clergy and laity, husbands in 
trouble with incompatible wives, wives in 
distress with reckless husbands, young men 
wanting to many, young ladies perplexed with 
their love affairs, employers harassed with 
workmen, workmen depressed by their em¬ 
ployers, religious people with their doubts, 
inventive people with their discoveries, literary 
aspirants with their effusions, even mad people 
with their hallucinations. If the walls of 
Bishop’s Court oould speak, many hundreds of 
strange tales of the hidden inner life of Man¬ 
chester oould they tell, tales poured into the 
sympathetic ear of the bishop.” 

His greatest claim is as the “ citizen bishop ” ; 
and as such he had the affectionate goodwill 
of all classes of the Manchester community, 
which contains representatives of every possible 
shade of belief and unbelief. They respected 
his honesty atad candour, they valued and feared 
his criticism, their enthusiasm was excited 
by his homely life and unselfish devotion to 
the public good. He is the only Anglican 
prelate of modem times who has won such a 
position. His statue, the only one erected in 
a public place to a bishop of the Church of 
England, stands in the square outside the 
great town-hall. Toil worn men and women 
pass and repass it throughout the busy hours, 
and the stream of industry eddies about it. 
Surrounded by the evidences of civic and 
commercial greatness, and almost opposite the 
birthplace of Lancashire’s great prose-poet, 
De Quincey, the statue of Bishop Fraser— 
“a citizen of no mean city”—stands as a 
symbol of the beneficent influence that prac¬ 
tical religion may exert upon the life of a 
community. 

William E. A. Axon. 


PAMPHLETS ABOUT CANADA. 

Canada: a Memorial Volume. Edited by 
E. B. Biggar. (Edward Stanford.) 

This bulky volume of nearly a thousand pages 
is made up of a series of monographs on the 
various provinces and aspects of the Dominion, 
written by different authors, in a variety of 
styles, and with varying degrees of excellence. 
When we add that the type, and sometimes 
the paper also, display a cunous dissimilarity, 


and that the pagination is not continuous, we 
may infer that the book is really a bound set 
of those puffing pamphlets which Canada, like 
our colonies generally, is so fond of issuing 
for the benefit of crudulous emigrants and un¬ 
instructed capitalists. 

As a rale, the contents are fairly accurate, 
being for the most part compiled from official 
documents; though here and there the sources 
of information are not of the most authorita¬ 
tive character. Their worst feature is the 
tendency to indiscriminate laudation. Every 
province is as rich as—and, if possible, richer 
than—its neighbours. The climate is magni¬ 
ficent (even when its most marked features 
are mosquitoes for five months and frost for the 
rest of the year), and the soil exuberant. 
This kind of “blow,” to use the colonial 
expression, is more apt to do harm than good; 
and when we find the semi-arctic valley of 
the Mackenzie River recommended as an 
agricultural region, in spite of the evisceration 
which the Parliamentary Report on the sub¬ 
ject received in 1888, one is apt to become scep¬ 
tical regarding the soundness of the data laid 
before the reader. Still, that conclusion 
would be unfair, though the writers seldom 
tell the whole truth, and have a prone ness to 
inflated praise of their particular provinces 
without pointing out their drawbacks. Nor is 
there any literary perspective displayed in the 
treatment of the different sections—New 
Brunswick being accorded a space nearly 
three times that allotted to Nova Scotia, 
more than twice the number of pages given to 
Ontario, and almost ten times as many as are 
thought sufficient for the wealthy province of 
British Columbia. 

The chapter on the fur-animals is perhaps 
the best in the book, though the writer of it 
appears to have drawn his information from 
too restricted an area. Those on the fisheries 
are less deserving of praise, and not without 
errors. The oulachan, for example, is a smelt— 
a fact with which the compiler does not seem 
to be aware. Nor is there any river called 
the 2?ass; and—to note other deficiencies in 
the account of British Columbia—no mention 
is made of the remarkable discovery of gold 
in Vancouver Island during the summer of 
1865, though the reefs from whence it came 
were never identified. On the other hand, 
the worst sections of this semi-official hand¬ 
book are those devoted to the native tribes. 
Here is a specimen: 

“ The aboriginal people of the North American 
continent are divided into two groups, the one 
Malay-Polynesian, and the other Turanian 
in origin. These groups are both represented 
in Canada; the AlgoDquins belong to the 
former, the Iroquois, Tinnehs, and Esquimaux 
to the latter. Through the Algonquin*, 
Canada’s aborigines are connected with the 
people inhabiting the vast area from Malacca 
to New Zealand, and from Madagascar to the 
Sandwich and Easter Islands. Through the 
Iroquois they are connected with the Finnio, 
Turkic, and Mongolio classes of Asian and 
European peoples. The two are distinct.” 

A good deal of nonsense has been expended 
over the American Indians; but anything 
more egregiously absurd than this does not 
come within our recollection. 

Most of the maps scattered through the 
book are good, and (with some exceptions) 
the same may be said of the woodcuts. 

Rob but Bbown. 
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An Oeean Tragedy. In 3 vols. By W. Clark 
Bussell. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Bull i 1 th ’ Thom. In 3 vols. By Paul 
Cushing. (Blackwood.) 

A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

A Sydney Sovereign. By Tasma. (Triibner.) 
Three Diggere. By Percy Clarke. (Sampson 
Low.) 

A Far look Ahead. By Ismar Thiusen. 
(Putnam’s.) 

It is regrettable when so able a novelist as 
Mr. Clark Bussell condescends to let the pro¬ 
babilities go by the board. The writer 
who too obviously assumes the part of Provi¬ 
dence in the disposition of his dramatis per¬ 
sonae has to pay the penalty of alienating the 
sympathy of many readers. Children like to 
shut their eyes when the story-teller comes to 
the thrilling parts; but they indignantly 
resent being defrauded of initial belief in the 
veracity of the tale. This is what Mr. Clark 
Bussell does in An Oeean Tragedy. Who 
would not gladly yield to the charming 
of so skilled a magician as the author of The 
Wreck of “ The Grosvenor," The Golden Hope, 
John Holdsworth, and Jenny Harlotoe ? How 
easy it was to believe in the thrilling tale 
evolved in each of those romances; how 
delightful to revel in the smell of the brine, 
in the sound of the sea, in the wholesome 
vigour of seafaring ways! But, in his latest 
book, our foremost sea-novelist gives the 
reader’s ready interest a bludgeon-blow at the 
start; and a story, morbid and unreal—morbid 
because unreal, and felt to be unreal—is made 
to do duty as a successor to the brilliant and 
deservedly popular works just enumerated. 
There is so much power and vigour, so much 
of the old charm, that I must believe Mr. 
Clark Bussell adopted a foolish and improb¬ 
able plot under sudden compulsion, and then 
strove to make the most of it. I am certainly 
loth to believe that he would put forward An 
Oeean Tragedy as one of his high-tide books. 
It is doubtful if the reader’s sympathies will 
be evoked by any personage in the story—even 
by Laura Jennings, for all her charms of 
mind and body (including her hair of “ dark 
gold.”) As for the hero, Charles Monson, he 
never becomes distinct. He bears too strong 
a resemblance to some of his fictitious prede¬ 
cessors; and I am afraid it goes without 
saying that Laura is the Bame “lady who 
always takes the love-parts.” The Oeean 
Tragedy is a story of madness and crime, with 
a secondary motive of love running through 
it; and of course there is wild adventure 
galore. Sir Wilfrid Monson is half mad to 
start with; he becomes two-thirds insane 
when his wife elopes with a shadowy Colonel 
Hope-Kennedy; and long before the story is 
at an end he is an imbecile. Hone the less, 
he comes to tbe fore again at the close, 
apparently all the better for his exciting 
experiences. The crime of Lady Monson and 
the Colonel is involved in circumstances which 
make it doubly shameful. The story is that 
of the chase of the runaways. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that even a half-sane gentleman 
would have taken his sister-in-law with him 
on his errand of vengeance; for, though Laura 
sails in “The Bride” under the plea of her 


problematical suasive powers over her sister, 
when “ The Bride ” should overtake “ The 
Shark ” in mid-ocean, she really lives, 
moves, and has her being on Sir Wilfrid’s 
ill-fated yacht simply to the end that Charles 
Monson may have someone with whom to fall 
in love. But in a dozen other instances there 
are improbabilities of the most obvious kind. 
Still, perhaps the most disappointing thing 
•boat file book is its misproportion. It should 
have been a tale, not a novel; but, if a novel, 
then restricted within the limitsof artistic need. 
The story really ends at the close of the second 
volume. The rest is interesting “ material.” 
On its good qualities it is unnecessary to en¬ 
large. Who does not know Mr. Clark Bus¬ 
sell’s mastery ? Some of his most delightful, 
certainly some of his most picturesque, 
writing is here. Wild storms and depress¬ 
ing calms, strange encounters, shipwrecks, 
volcanic islands that rise and subside, and 
much else beside is here for entertainment. 
But most of the story is as unnecessary as 
the long episode of the encounter with the 
Portuguese brig, as morbid as the wild 
imaginings of Sir Wilfrid, as artistically 
worthless as the utterly depraved Lady 
Monson, as unreal as the Scottish earl who 
remarks to a suitor for one of his daughters, 
“ Guid preserve us .... the Lady Eliza¬ 
beth’s seester”—“seester” evidently being 
Mr. Clark Bussell’s conception of how Scots 
lords, not to speak of humbler Caledonians, 
pronounce “ sister.” These be hard words; 
but they are, at any rate, the hard words of 
an ardent admirer. We can afford to let 
mediocre men produce poor books occasionally; 
but masters of their craft have to reckon with 
tbe scrupulous heed of discriminating readers 
—a class likely to become more and more 
exigent, as work is added to work. 

I recollect reviewing in the Academy Mr. 
Paul Cushing’s Blacksmith of Foe. Its loose¬ 
ness of plot and eccentricities of style did not 
oounter-balance its freshness and vigour, and, 
indeed, general interest. But The Bull »’ th’ 
Thom seems to me to have the faults and but a 
modicum of the literary charm of its predecessor. 
There is enough padding in it to occupy, 
at the very least, one of the three volumes 
through which the tale meanders, too often 
with a distinctly “ mazy motion.” Crump 
is a villain after Mr. Cushing’s liking. 
We have met him before, with Mr. Cushing, 
in different guises. Ultimately Crump and 
Lady Poloo—to whom that hard-worked 
epithet “weird” might with approximate 
aptitude be applied—try to murder the latter’s 
son, disguised as a wayfarer of the pedlar kind. 
But the real interest of the story lies in the 
Mexican part, where the hero serves under the 
patriot General Morelos and becomes known 
as “ El Leon de Mejico.” If The Bull s’ th’ 
Thom were a third of its present length, and 
were restricted to the hero’s share in the 
Mexican War of Independence, it would be 
as able and entertaining as it is now somewhat 
heavy and forced. As in all Mr. Cushing’s 
work that I have read, the showman obtrudes 
himself too often and for too long at a time. 
The drum should be beaten less frequently, 
the curtain should not be so constantly pulled 
this way and that. 

If,M. Georges Ohnet’s success in France be 
a matter of surprise to those who believe in 


an inherent Gallic appreciation of what is 
excellent in literature, one may well be 
bewildered at his growing popularity in Eng¬ 
land. That it is growing is undeniable, and 
independently of the interest created by “The 
Ironmaster ” as a play. I have seen A Last 
Love spoken of as a masterpiece, as a brilliant 
and dramatic story, as a thrilling romance of 
real life, and so forth. Ho doubt it is unfair 
to judge a book in a translation except as a 
translation; but this I am compelled to do, 
not having read the original, nor having any 
wish to read it. Mr. Albert Yandam’s version, 
which seems to be faithful, is more than enough 
to satisfy me. The book has all M. Ohnet’s 
faults: his commonplaceness of plot, his 
commonplaceness of motive, his commonplace 
presentment of his personages. The story 
moves heavily and even lumberingly, nor has 
it any lifting central idea such as that which 
animated Doctor Rameau. It has evidently 
been written with an eye to the stage. There 
is certainly more than enough clap-trap in it 
to make a successful melodrama. 

The writer who has adopted the pseudonym 
Tasma is well-known as one of the most 
able of the small but steadily increasing band 
of Australian romancists. Her stories are all 
well worth reading, for their style is as pleas¬ 
ing as their substance is interesting. A 
Sydney Sovereign is one of five tales collected 
in a volume that takes its title from it. All 
are good, the first and the last (“ Monsieur 
Caloohe ”) particularly so. I remember 
having read “ Monsieur Caloche ” somewhere, 
but reperusal has not made that pathetic story 
lose anything of its charm. This charm is aLL 
in the telling, for the ruse of the young girl 
pasting herself off for a youth is as old as 
Boccaccio, and probably a good deal older. 

There is much more of Australia—con¬ 
ventional Australia—in the Three Diggers 
than in Tasma’s book, but the “looal 
colouring ” is just a little too much in evi¬ 
dence. The novel has brightness and go, 
however, as might be expected in a work by 
the author of the entertaining New Chum in 
Australia ; and it will no doubt be welcome to 
many who have kindred living under the 
Southern Cross. 

Ismar Thiusen’s romance is an interest¬ 
ing book of the Looking Backward type. It 
is the earlier work, however, for under the 
name of The Diothas it was published six 
years ago. With a good deal that is weari¬ 
some there is much careful consideration of 
present-day problems; and, though as a romance 
in the true sense it is of little worth, it is by 
no means void either of interest or of pic¬ 
turesque incidents. But there are signs, 
ominous signs, that the “ novel of the future ” 
is about to become as great a nuisance as those 
once dreaded inflictions—the patriotic Irish 
novel and the novel of the hustings. For 
those who rejoice in remote perspectives A 
Far Look Ahead may be recommended. Mr. 
Bellamy’s famous book deals with a period 
which seems almost immediate compared with 
that of Ismar Thiusen’s romance. In 
the latter we skip eighty centuries. On one 
point there is no comparison of the two books; 
the Look Ahead is here triumphant. In 
Looking Backward the “ chimney-pot hat ” of 
present-day civilisation has survived the crash 
of empires. Among the Diothas nothing is 
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worn upon the occiput; for among the gentle- history beyond the days of their. grandfather*, 
men of the ninety-sixth century there is no Had it been otherwise the spiritual wants of 

baldness, but a universal amplitude of curly our growing population might have been dealt 
otuuutnxs, uuu r , i f, with in a manner that would have done far less 

locks. Generations must pass before the tall ^ to tradition. The present diocese of 
hat is abolished, but it is a great ana inspiring includes Cumberland (with the exoep- 

thought that somewhere between the twen- yon of one parish), the whole of Westmoreland, 
tieth and the hundredth century it will and a portion of Lancashire. It is compact, 


“suffer a • 


change.” 


William Shabp. 


as shown on the map; bnt much of the oountnr 
is wild moorland and fell, not to be reaohea, 
now, without much trouble. The 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


the Nations.” — The 
By Stanley^ Lane-Poole. 


« The Stoby of 
Bariary Coreairs. 

With Additions by Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley, 

U S. Navy. (Fisher Unwin.) In this volume, 
Mr . Stanley Lane-Poole has the advantage of 
treating of a subject which is at the same time 
full of interest and popularly but little known. 
The history of the Barbary corsairs falls 
naturally into two strongly-marked periods, 
divided by the battle of Lepanto in 1571. The 
earlier portion, whioh records the struggle of 
Christian Europe with the Barbarossas and 
their immediate successors, is a story of heroic 
deeds on both sides; and the author has related 
it with full appreciation of its romantic interest. 
From the battle of Lepanto down to the pre¬ 
sent oentury the history is of a wholly 
different character. The vulgar ruffians who 
ruled the Barbary states had no qualities that 
oan excite respect, and the account of the 
abject submission of the European powers to 
the ravages of suoh wretohes can only he read 
with disgust and humiliation. It is remarkable 
that the first effectual attempt for more than 
two hundred years to free the civilised world 
from the burden of African piracy was made 
by the United States in the early years of the 
present oentury. The work, however, was 
only completed by the French conquest of 
Algeria in 1830. Mr. Lane-Poole writes with 
just severity of the cruelties by which this con 
quest was followed; but, although these pro¬ 
ceedings cannot be palliated, it ought not to be 
forgotten that the seizure of Algiers was in it¬ 
self justified in the interests not only of France 
but of Europe as a whole. The author'B con¬ 
cluding remarks on the recent French aggres¬ 
sion in Tunis, and the attitude of the English 
government at the time, are perhaps a little 
outside the proper limits of his subject. The 
illustrations, though fewer in number than in 
some of the other volumes of the series, have 
the merit of really elucidating the text. 

“Diocesan Histobies.” — Carlisle. By 
Biohard S. Ferguson. (S.P.O.K) We feel 
certain that there is no one else so capable of 
writing a history of the diocese of Carlisle as 
Mr. Ferguson has proved himself to be. His 
knowledge is of an exhaustive character; but 
knowledge alone will not fit a person to write 
about our English bishoprios. In nearly every 
one of them questions have to be discussed 
wherein the embers of religious controversy 
smoulder, and a small amount of 


I even 

mediaeval history of the diocese of Carlisle has 
few attractions for the ecclesiastical student. 
The events that happened were mainly of a 
political colour. The constant wars with the 
Sootch made Cumberland no pleasant plaoe of 
residence. The parishes, however, considering 
the unfortunate circumstances, seem to have 
been well provided for. The northern parochial 
system differed much from what is commonly 
to be found in midland and southern shires. 
The great religions houses held a large portion 
of the livings, and the churches were served by 
the monks or canons belonging to them. 
Whatever may be urged against this practice 
elsewhere, it oertainly had no little justification 
on the Scottish border. The great monasteries 
were well able not only to protect themselves 
against mere raids, but also to take care of their 
brethren who were scattered far and wide 
among the lonely hills. It was only in time of 
open war between the two nations that the 
latter had much to fear. Afterwards, when the 
Reformation came, and the tithes, whioh had 
been the property of the monks, found their 
way into lay hands, the parish churches were 
but scantily provided for. We need not, there¬ 
fore, be surprised that when the “ Pilgrimage 
of Grace ” set all the North of England aflame, 
the men of Cumberland joined in it heart and 
souL A courier was at once dispatched to tell 
Henry VIII. how matters stood. Mr. Ferguson 
gives his readers a passage from the king’s reply 
which is characteristic of the man: 

“ Out pleasure is, that before you shall close upp 
our said baner again, you shall, in any wise, cause 
such dreadful execution to be doon upon a good 
nombre of the inhabitauntes of every toune, 
village, and hamlet, that have offended in this 
rebellion, as well by hanging them up in trees, as 
by the quartering of them and the setting of their 
heddes and quarters in every tonne, great and 
small, and in all such other places, as they may be 
a fereful spectacle to all other hereafter.’’ 

Seventy-four poor creatures were hanged in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland; but. much to 
the anger of the authorities whose function it 
was to execute the royal mandate, “ the bodies 
were cut down and buried by certain women.” 
When John Best, the earliest Reformed 
Bishop of Carlisle, held his first visitation, 
thirteen or fourteen of the vicars and rectors of 
the diooese did not attend; and the old services 
continued to he used in the churches as in 
bygone days. Suoh oontumaoy naturally 
ruffled the bishop. He described the clergy as 
“ wicked imps of Antiohrist ; ignorant, 
stubborn, and past measure false and subtile.” 


suffered at this time more cruelly than the other 
regions which were implicated. We oannot 
follow Mr. Ferguson’s narrative step by step as 
we should wish to do. limited as is his space, 
we must give unmixed praise to his aocount of 
the later times. The eighteenth century was 
not a glorious period for the Church of England 
anywhere. In Cumberland, where the livings 
were so pitifully small, we do not find it at its 
best. At one time, Mr. Ferguson says, on 
aocount of their poverty many of the chapelries 
were served by lay “readers”; but in the 
time of George II. it was arranged that no one 
should officiate who was not in deaoon’s orders. 
We oannot gather from what he has said 
whether these “readers” and deaoons cele¬ 
brated the communion or not. Some of the 
former class must have had little education. 
One is described as a “ doner,” another was a 
“ tailor,” and a third a “ butter-print maker.” 
We have heard of a clergyman in Wales 
who was a basket-maker, and of several who 
kept public-houses ; but we had hitherto 
thought the statements fables. In no part of 
England has ecclesiastical reform moved faster 
than in this diocese. Things began to mend 
early in this oentury. Hardly any single man 
since the Reformation has done more to raise the 
tone of the clergy than the present Bishop of 
Carlisle. 


Diuuuiuu. oiiu a small amount of orror or ■ . ., , ■ ■% 

exaggeration might cause the fires of religious | 
controversy to Same up m their ancient fieroe- 
ness. Mr. Ferguson, however, knows far too 
much of past times to write as a partizan 
There is another difficulty from which he and 
his fellow-workers have suffered. The limits of 
the dioceses have been so changed in recent 
times that it is very difficult to tell the story of 
many of them coherently. Henry Till, began 
the process by forming sundry new Bees, and 
endowing them out of the forfeited monastio 
property. His changes, however, oan easily 
be kept in memory; but the alterations which 
have taken place during the lifetime of many 
persons still living are hopelessly confusing. 

Prime ministers ana ecclesiastical commissioners 
are not reputed to have much regard for any 


looked through their fingers * while the law 
was openly violated. The daughters whioh 
followed upon the suppression of the “ Pilgrim¬ 
age of Grace,” terrible as it was, did not act as 
a warning. Once more, early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the North of England rose in arms 
under the leadership of the heads of the great 
houses of Percy and Nevil. On the suppression 
of this rising, when 

“ The Percy’s crescent set in blood,” 

Mr. Ferguson says that more than six hundred 
of the insurgents were put to death. How 
many of them were Cumbrians he does not seem 
to have ascertained. We have reason to believe 
that the North Riding of the county of York 


The two volumes of Horace Walpole's Letters 
(Fisher Unwin) whioh Mr. C. D. Yonge has 
selected and annotated will be within the 
reach of many unable to purchase or to find 
room on their bookshelves for the nine volumes 
of Peter Cunningham’s standard edition. Some 
admirable communications to Sir Horace Mann 
have, perhaps, been omitted, and some may 
have been chosen which might have given 
place to others; but the editor nas to cater for 
all tastes, and it would be unpardonable not to 
recognise the judgment whioh marks his selec¬ 
tion. Let the reader, when he has digested the 
political allusions transmitted by Walpole 
month by month to his friend at Florenoe, 
and the witticisms pioked up by him at 
Brooks’s, extend his acquaintance to the rest of 
those letters, and he will not fail to thank Mr. 
Yonge for this introduction to so bright a 
world. The polite letter-writer had travelled 
much in France, had inherited from his father 
the friendship of many of its roost illustrious 
natives, and had made new acquaintances of 
his own among the literati of Paris. Mr. 
Yonge has himself studied deeply the ohief 
characters in French history under the 
Bourbons, and it is in this portion of the task 
of annotating Horace Walpole’s correspondence 
that the editor’s notes will he most appreciated. 
When we peruse his remarks on other subjects, 
we do not always find ourselves in complete 
agreement. It is not an aocepted fact in the 
biography of the Walpoles that the bachelor 
of Strawberry Hill succeeded to the family 
peerage “ on the death of his elder brother.’’ 
A worthless nephew, through whose dissipa¬ 
tions the Orfora pictures passed to Russia and 
the family estates became involved in debt, 
intervened between the two brothers. Miss 
Seward was oertainly not the author “ of that 
most ingenious riddle on the letter H ”; the 
ingenuity displayed in its composition came 
from the brain of Miss Gatherum Fanshawe, 
a lady of far greater poetio feeling. These 
volumes are excellently printed, ana they are 
adorned with admirable portraits of the 
author and his ohief friends, as well as with 
some views of the principal buildings of Straw¬ 
berry Hill. They would afford much gratifica¬ 
tion to anyone fond of life a hundred years 
ago. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Those who may have seen the telegraphic 
report of an accident to Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, during her lecturing tour in America, 
will be glad to hear that she herself writes 
lightly of it Such, indeed, is her indomitable 
energy that she did not even allow it to inter¬ 
fere with her engagements. The facts are 
these. On Monday, March 6, when staying at 
Columbus, Ohio, she slipped on the Btairs and 
broke one of the bones in her left arm, about 
two inohes above the wrist. The fracture was 
at once skilfully set; and not only did she 
deliver her leotnre that evening, but she went 
on by the night train to Pittsburgh and leo- 
tured there on Tuesday. On the Wednes¬ 
day evening she was lecturing before the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music to an audience 
of 2500; and on Thursday afternoon she again 
lectured at New Tork, whence she writes in the 
best of spirits. 

Mb. Clahk Russell has been commissioned 
by Messrs. Methuen to write a Life of Admiral 
Lord Collingwood, the famous second in com¬ 
mand at the battle of Trafalgar. The noble 
and heroic character of this fine seaman, though 
abundantly recognised by his contemporaries, 
has hardly met with the recognition it merits 
at the hands of posterity. 

Dr. Jessopp has collected a second series of 
his articles from the Nineteenth Century into a 
volume, which will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title “Trials of a Country 
Parson,” with a special introduction. 

Messrs. Swab Sonnenschbin will publish 
shortly Dr. Louis Engel’s From Handtl to Halle, 
in a limited edition de luxe (which has already 
been almost entirely subscribed for) as well as 
in the ordinary library form. Besides piquant 
stories and interesting details of the musical 
world with whioh the author has been so long 
connected, it will contain carefully executed 
engravings of Handel, Qluck, Beethoven, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Joseph Barnby, Mme. 
Albani, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
Sir Charles and Lady Halle, Adelina Patti, 
and the juvenile prodigies, Hofmann and 
Hegner. Dr. Engel has had the good fortune to 
induce Prof. Huxley to write a short autobio¬ 
graphy. But perhaps the most striking feature 
in the book will be the long and interesting 
history of bis own life—his early days, his 
artistic training, pecuniary struggles, and final 
suooess—contributed by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 

The tales contained in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Slue Fairy Book have been arranged in a series 
of reading-books to meet the requirements of 
the new oode, with a number of additional 
illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford. They will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Longmans, in 
seven volumes, as supplementary to their New 
Readers. 

The Clarendon Press announce for immediate 
publication the long-promised edition of Baoon’s 
Essays, by the Rev. 8. H. Reynolds. 

The Wider Hope is the title of a book on the 
subject of future punishment shortly to be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. It will 
consist of a collection of papers written by 
Archdeaoon Farrar, the late Baldwin Brown, 
and others, including an article by De Quinoey 
wbioh created a sensation many years ago. 

Mr. G. Manville Fern is engaged upon a 
sensational newspaper story, for Messrs. Tillot- 
son & Son, to be entitled “ A Mint of Money.” 
Messrs. Tillotson are also about to publish a 
series of sporting novelettes from the pen of 
Mr. Finch Mason. 

Mr. Fisher Unwtn has four novels in the 
press:— Mumford Manor, by Mr. John Adam¬ 
son ; The Old Hall among the Water Meadows, 
by Miss ,Rosa Mackenzie Kettle; A Mariage 


de Convenance, a satirical story told in corres¬ 
pondence, by Mr. 0. F. Keary; and a romanoe 
of a scriptural oast, entitled The Heart of Sheba. 

A hew edition of E. V. B.’s ever-popular 
Days and Hours in a Garden, with a fresh 
prefaoe and introduction, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Carl A. Thtmm— late Captain 2nd 
London Rifles, and perhaps better known as 
librarian to the International Health Exhibition 
of 1884—has compiled a bibliography of the 
art of fence, comprising that of toe sword and 
of the bayonet, duelling, &c., as practised by 
all European nations, from the earliest period 
to the present day, with a classified index. It 
will be published by Messrs. Franz Thimm & 
Co., of Brook Street. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. James Clegg, 
of Rochdale, has been encouraged to prepare a 
third edition of his very useful Directory of 
Second-hand Booksellers, revised throughout and 
greatly enlarged. It is intended to be a manual 
for the public librarian as well as for the private 
book-buyer. 

The Queen has been pleased to acoept the 
dedication of Mr. Percy Thornton’s new book, 
The Stuart Dynasty, and has presented him 
with her portrait and autograph. 

Mr. W. P. Courtney has been appointed 
editor of Murray’s Magazine, in succession to 
Mr. Edward Arnold, who will henoeforth devote 
himself wholly to his publishing business. 

The editorship and business management of 
toe Liverpool Mercury have been made distinct 
offioes since the death of Mr. John Lovell, toe 
former being undertaken by Mr. George Wynne 
and toe latter by Mr. D. W. Hivey. Both Mr. 
Wynne and Mr. Hivey held positions under 
Mr. Lovell. 

While Prof. Masson is bringing out month 
by month the “Edition ddfinitif” of De 
Quincey’s Collected Writings (A. & 0. Black), 
which will fill altogether fourteen volumes, 
another editor with equal claims upon our 
attention comes forward with two volumes of 
the Uncollected Writings of the same incom¬ 
parable essayist (Sonnenschein). This editor 
is Mr. James Hogg, the son of De Quinoey’s 
latest publisher, and himself the intimate 
confidant of De Quinoey in literary matters 
during toe dosing years of his life. In fact, 
not a few of the papers here republished were 
originally written for the magazines that Mr. 
James Hogg then edited for his father, the 
instructor and its successor whioh bore toe 
portentous name of Titan. Among these, the 
most interesting are the review of Froude’s 
History of England; and the series entitled 
“The English in India,” written in the mid- 
horror of the mutiny, whioh naturally exercised 
a special fascination on De Quinoey, for his 
daughter was married to one of toe heroes of 
Delhi, Colonel Baird Smith. By the irony of 
fate, at least three of the other papers have 
oeased to be “ unoollected ” since the present 
work was announced, for Prof. Masson has 
already induded them in his edition. One or 
two of the others—translations from the 
German—have a curious history, in that they 
have been disinterred from the old London 
Magazine by hdp of a private key drawn up 
by Archdeacon Hessey, son of one of the 
proprietors. Altogether, these two volumes— 
while not presenting any features of exceptional 
literary interest—will not be neglected by those 
to whom every line of De Quinoey is valuable. 
For frontispiece, there is an etching of the 
well-known portrait, whioh seems to have been 
originally engraved from a daguerrotype for 
Hogg’s Instructor in 1850. 

Correction.— In Prof. A, S. Cook’s letter on 
“The Date of the Rutowdl Cross,” in the 


Academy of March 1, for “ oe ” read “ ae ” in 
all cases except in “ gidroef x! ” and “ doenid ”; 
and on p. 154, L 60, for “bugehodda” read 
“ buga, haelda.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Hall Caine has written a short artiole 
on “ Fiction ” for toe Contemporary Review. 

The April number of Harper's Magazine will 
have a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang on “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” with ten illustrations by 
Mr. E. A. Abbey. 

The April number of toe English Illustrated 
Magazine will contain articles on “ Rowing at 
Oxford ” and “ Rowing at Cambridge,” written 
respectively by Mr. W. H. Grenfell and Mr. 
R. C. Lehmann. The artidee will be fully 
illustrated with portraits of past and present 
“Blues.” The same number will oontain an 
illustrated paper on Highdere Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, by Miss Elizabeth 
Belch; a short story by toe Marchioness of 
Carmarthen; and contributions by Videt Vane, 
J. D. Bourchier, Willoughby Mayoock, and 
Hamish MacCunn. 

The April number of toe Art Review will 
oontain a paper on “Auguste Rodin,” by 
Esmd Stuart, illustrated by a reproduction of 
Rodin’s well-known “ Groupe de Bonrgeois de 
Calais,” and his bust of Victor Hugo. Among 
the other contents will be “ Recent German 
Art Movements,” by Dr. Hans Muller; “The 
Teaching of Drawing in Parisian Municipal 
Schools, by S. Beale; and an artide on 
Ostrovsky and the Russian drama by Stepniak. 
The illustrations will indude “ The Doom of 
Loki,” by John D. Batten, and Holman Hunt’s 
“ The Golden Prime of Good Haronn 
Alraschid.” 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s “ Report upon 
Kirks tall Abbey” will be published in the 
April number of toe Reliquary. Among other 
artides to appear in this number are the “ Plato 
in the Tudor Exhibition,” by Mr. J. E. Nightin¬ 
gale; “Woodwork in Hanmer Church, 
destroyed by Fire,” by the Rev. Dr. Cox; “Fidd 
Names,” by Dr. Atkinson; “ The Use of toe 
Zeon in the Servioes of the Greek Church,” 
by Father Hirst; and "Some Pavements at 
Isurium,” by Mr. A. D. Leadman. 

The April number of toe Nnobery House 
Magazine will oontain toe following articles: 
“ The Catacomb of Saint Priscilla,” by the 
Rev. S. Baring Gould, illustrated from sketches 
taken on the spot; “ A Roman Camp in 
the African Desert,” by Mr. D. Ker; “The 
little Folks of Ant Land,” the first of a series, 
by Miss Agnes Giberne; and “ The Tithe Bill,” 
by His Honour Judge Homersham Cox. 

“ What does the Prince of Wales do ? ’’ 
is the title of a piper to appear in the April 
number of Cassell’s Magazine. It will be illus¬ 
trated with an engraving from a recent photo¬ 
graph, and with views of the study at Marl¬ 
borough House and the writing-room at San¬ 
dringham. The artide forms tbe first of a 
series on “ The Public Life of Public Men.” 

Mr. Arthur Machen, translator of the 
“Heptameron” and “Ohronideof Clemendy,” 
will have an artide on “ Beroalde de Verville ” 
in an early number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

The Bishop of Ripon will contribute a poem 
to toe April number of the Church Monthly. 

A HEW serial story, by Mr. Frank Barrett, 
entitled “ Between Life and Death,” will be 
oommenoed in next week’s issue of Cassells 
Saturday Journal (No. 339). 

The forthcoming number of the American 
Magazine of Poetry will contain an artiole on 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell, prefixed to a selection 
from his poems. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Ms. Joseph Chamberlain has promised to 
deliver an address to the Oxford University 
Unionist League at the beginning of next 
term. 

A special number of the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Reporter contains the university accounts 
for 1889, which fill eighty pages. The total 
receipts during the year (excluding both the 
common university fund and trust accounts) 
amounted to £41,646, the principal items being 
—rents and dividends, £2342 ; fees for degrees, 
£12,268; fines from proctors, £163 ; fees for 
matriculations, £5111 ; fees for examinations, 
£8021; capitation tax, £10,715. Of the pay¬ 
ments, those worthy of notice are—officers, 
£2170; servants, £785; examiners, £4088; 
professors, £6264; other officials (readers, &c.), 
£4773. In view of the reoent reduction in the 
interest on the national debt, it is noteworthy 
that the university has about £72,000 of its 
trust funds invested in oonsols and other govern¬ 
ment annuities, as compared with about £30,000 
invested in municipal and railway securities. 

The inaugural lecture delivered on January 
25 by Mr. W. E. Morfill, as reader in Slavonio 
at Oxford, has been printed under the title An 
Essay upon the Importance of the Study of the 
Slavonic Languages. (Henry Frowde.) It con¬ 
sists of a very comprehensive survey of the 
whole subject. The author first refers to early 
attempts made in England towards the study 
of Slavonio, drawing special attention to those 
in which Oxford was concerned. For example, 
the first Bussian Grammar was printed at 
Oxford in 1796; and the names of two Bussian 
students appear in the entrance book of Queen’s 
College circa 1760 (we cannot, however, find 
them in Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses). Mr. 
Morfill then proceeds to point out the advantages 
to be gained from the study of Slavonic from 
three several points of view : (1) that of com¬ 
parative philology, (2) that of literature, and 
(3) that .of practical use. Mr. Morfill by no 
means limits himself to Bussian, but includes 
.in his survey all the Slavonio tongues. Among 
other topics that he promises to deal with in 
the future is the work of the Polish poet, 
Midtiewicz. 

A paper on “ Cambridge Anthropometry,” 
with diagrams, by Dr. J. Venn, is printed in 
Nature for March 13, in continuation of a pre¬ 
vious paper published about two years ago. 
Theresultsof the two seriesof investigations now 
cover nearly 2200 oases. These are divided into 
three classes: (A) first-class men, (B) second- 
olass men, (C) poll men. The general result is 
that there is no difference between the physioal 
characteristics of these three classes, except in 
two respects. First, in the test known as 
“pull”—a test of the muscular strength of 
the arm 8 when employed in an action similar 
to that of pulling a bow—0 is distinctly 
superior to B, and B is almost as much 
superior to A. This difference Dr. Venn is dis¬ 
posed' to attribute, not to any natural physical 
superiority of C, but merely to greater practise 
in rowing, crioket, &c. 8eoondly, in the 
matter of eyesight, B and still more C have a 
slight advantage over A. With regard to 
“head-product ” Mr. Frauds Galton draws the 
following conclusions: 

“ (1) Although it is pretty well ascertained that 
in the masses of the population the brain ceases to 
grow after the age of nineteen, or even earlier, it 
u by no means so with university students. 

“ (2) That men who have obtained high honours 
have had, on the average, considerably larger 
brain 0 than others at the age of nineteen. 

“ (3) That they have, on the average, larger brains 
than others, but not to the same extent, at the age 
of twenty-five; in fact, their predominance is at 


that time diminished to about one half of what it 
was. 

“ (4) Consequently, high honour men are pre¬ 
sumably, as a class, both more precocious and 
more gifted throughout than others. We must 
therefore look upon eminent university success 
as largely due to a fortunate combination of these 
two helpful conditions.” 

Three entrance scholarships will be offered 
at Gonville and Caius College in September for 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, and mediaeval and modern 
languages. In the examination for the last, 
alternative papers will be set: (1) in Old 
French, together with Bomanoe grammar and 
philology; and (2) in either Old German or Old 
English, with Teutonic grammar and philology. 
In Hebrew, the books specified are Genesis 
and Psalms; and in Sanskrit, Nala and the 
Hitopadesa. 

The Indian Magazine for March (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) prints a list of Indians staying in 
this country, in continuation of a similar list in 
1887. About one fourth of the former names 
reappear ; but the total number has increased 
from 160 to 207. As before, Bombay takes the 
lead with 63, of whom no less than 44 are 
Parsis, including one well-known practising 
barrister, seven engaged in business and seven 
temporary visitors. Bengal has 63, of whom 
35 are Hindus; the Punjab 31, of whom only 
5 are Musalmans; the North-West Provinces 
20, of whom 14 are Musulmans; Madras only 
13, as against only 3 in 1887; the Central 
Provinces 5, all at Cambridge. Of oourse, the 
great majority are in London, studying law or 
medicine; but there are 10 at Edinburgh, 6 
at Glasgow, and 2 at Aberdeen. Of the two 
great English universities Cambridge has as 
many as 30, and Oxford only 9. It is also 
stated that there are more than ten Parsi and 
Hindu women in England, including girls at 
school; three of these are engaged in higher 
study. 

The last number of the Eagle —a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—contains a long obituary of Thomas 
Ashe, the editor of Coleridge in the “ Aldine 
Poets,” and himself the author of several 
volumes of verse, some of which touch a 
genuine lyrical note, though tinged with the 
modern complaint of self-consciousness. There 
is also here printed, from the college muniment 
room, the first instalment of some private 
letters written in the first quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century. One of them contains an 
allusion to the historical Cambridge carrier, 
Hobson ; another describes the state in which 
the Earl of Arundel, collector of the Arundel 
marbles, sent his two sons to the university. 
A valuable feature is the list of Johnians who 
have died during the past year, though we 
should suppose it is far from oomplete except 
as regards clergymen. The extreme longevity 
of these is notable. 

A list has been printed of Cambridge 
clergymen actively employed in the colonies 
and India. The total number is 341; and the 
first five colleges stand thus: St. John’s, 75; 
Trinity, 63; Corpus, 36; Christ’s, 25, Jesus, 22. 

Mr. C. Sapsworth, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who won a first-class in the 
mediaeval and modern languages tripos last 
year, has been appointed professor of English 
at the Zurich Polytechnioum. 

The University of Montpellier proposes to 
celebrate this year its sixth centenary, dating 
from the bull of Pope Nicholas IV., which con¬ 
stituted a Stadium Generale in the faculties of 
law, medicine, and arts on October 26, 1289. 
The oelebration has been fixed to take place in 
the third week of May, and President Carnot 
, has promised to be present. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AT DAWN. 

Shs only knew the birth and death 
Of days, when each that died 
Was still at morn a hope, at night 
A hope unsatisfied. 

The dark trees shivered to behold 
Another day begin; 

She, being hopeless, did not weep 
As the grey dawn came in. 

Arthur Symons. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The notes on Holy Wells, by Mr. B. C. Hope, 
are continued in the Antiquary for March. 
It is almost new ground, and every paragraph 
is of interest. We should not have guessed 
that the practice of using the waters of Buxton 
for medicinal purposes could ever have been 
thought a superstitious rite; but Mr. Hope 
prints a letter from Sir William Bassett to 
Cromwell, Henry VIII.’s vicar-general, in which 
he informs his employer that he had “ looked 
and sealed the baths and wells at Buxton, 
that none shall enter to wash there till your 
Lordship’s pleasure be further known.” It 
appears that there is—or was—a St Helen’s 
Well in Derby. Why the mother of Constan¬ 
tine should so often have been selected as the 
patroness of wells we do not know. It seems, 
however, to be by no means an uncommon 
dedication. There is one at Twizell in 
Northumberland, another at Louth, and a third 
at Brigg in Lincolnshire. The Bev. Joseph 
Hirst contributes a learned paper on archaeo¬ 
logical work in Greece. Canon Scott Bobin- 
aon’s paper on Archbishop Laud in the Tower 
is worthy of notice. Whatever view we may 
take of Laud’s character, he was in bis day a 
character of sufficient prominence to render 
every new fact concerning him of value. The 
Hon. George Wrottesley gives us more 
pedigrees from the plea-rolls. Though from 
the nature of the case they are fragmentary, 
they will be of great value to genealogists. 

An agreeable “Cauchemar d’un Bibliophile” 
by that artist in nightmares, M. Bobida, will 
recommend the March Livre Moderns to the 
superficial turner-over of things; and those 
who are more solidly disposed will find plenty 
of matter to read. The scale and plan of the 
new venture makes it less easy to notice par¬ 
ticular artiolee than it was in the old Livre ; 
but, from the same causes, the periodical has 
become more readable, as a whole, by more 
persons. 

The BoUtin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for January and February appears 
under one cover. The principal contents are a 
description of the monastery of Santa Fe in 
Toledo, by Biu y Cabanas, showing late 
mudejar work and Arabic inscriptions. The 
archaeological researches of Catalina Garcia in 
Cifuentes tell of a curious kind of mutual insur¬ 
ance against losses in war in 1299, and furnish 
an example of a fine Romanesque church-porch 
constructed 1262-68. A curious trait of Spanish 
manners occurs in the Cortes of Madrid (1632- 
36), by Manuel Danvila: four balconies are 
granted to the Procuradores and Secretaries 
whence to see the Auto de fe. Money is also 
voted' for the foundation of a college of Irish¬ 
men in Madrid. It is found at last to be easier 
and cheaper to raise money directly from the 
cities and towns than through the intervention 
of Cortes and the paid Procuradores. A curious 
silver ring, with Eeltiberian inscription, from 
Lerida,'is described by Puyol y Oampo. Father 
Fita prints some documents, and gives interest- 
details, about the last Bishop of Morocco. 

The Theologlech Tijdschrift for March con¬ 
tains a review of Prof. Bobertson Smith’s 
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Religion of the Semites, by Dr. Oort, valuable 
rather as stimulating to a thorough testing of 
the revolutionary conclusions of that admirably - 
written work than as advancing, the study of 
Semitic religion. Dr. Land gives a useful 
sketch of Mandaean religion, on the basis of a 
recent work by Brandt; Dr. Houtsma discusses 
tiie daily Cal cite of the Mohammedans; and 
Dr. Hoekstra makes a new attempt to explain 
■“ baptism for the dead ” (1 Cor. xv. 29, 30).. We 
should also mention Dr. Berlage’s discrimi¬ 
nating review of Pfleiderer’s Das Drchristenthum, 
which is sometimes wrongly represented as the 
last word of liberal theology. 


THE MARLOWE MEMORIAL. 

Mat I be allowed to make a further appeal to 
the readers of the Academy on behalf of the 
Marlowe memorial ? 

It is now more than eighteen months ago 
since it was pointed out that in no place in 
England did any memorial exist to the creator 
of our noble Elizabethan drama. An influen¬ 
tial committee was then formed, with Lord 
Coleridge as chairman. This committee, after 
careful consideration of the various proposals 
submitted, finally decided to erect a piece of 
statuary on some site at Canterbury—Marlowe’s 
native-plaoe. A prospectus was aooordingly 
issued, inviting subscriptions from all those who 
loved Marlowe’s work and desired to do honour 
to his name. The result so far has been not 
discouraging. But the oommittee, believing 
that the time has drawn near when their work 
should come to a conclusion, make a fresh 
appeal for subscriptions, in the hope that those 
who have not yet subscribed may at once be 

C uaded to do so. The oommittee have no 
tation in informing the publio that, unless 
a response is made to this appeal, the memorial 
cannot be worthy of the reputation of the poet 
to whom they desire to render homage. 

I do not think there is any necessity for me 
to enter into any defence of Marlowe’s claims 
to such a memorial, or to attempt to “ draw 
the curtain of time, and show the picture of 
genius.” This has been frequently done of 
late by several writers in our newspapers and 
reviews, and just recently in the Revue des Deux 
Mondts, by M. Texte, who Btrikes the true note 
of suggestive thought when he says Marlowe 
« found time to state the problem of the destiny 
of man, and to ennoble the theatre of his day 
by putting it upon the stage.” Still, I may 
mention that the oommittee wish to erect an 
artiatio monument to commemorate Marlowe’s 
genius, because he was the first of Englishmen 
who fully peroeived the latent capabilities of 
the decasyllabic metre, and, by his strong but 
delioate manipulation of it, showed the 
powerful, sensuous, and exquisite music that 
could be evoked from it; and because, as stated 
in the prospectus already alluded to, he is one 
of the most original of the majestic series of 
the English poets, and the oreatoc^of English 
drama m each of its principal branches. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Sidney Lee, 18, Edwardes- 
square, Kensington, w. 

James Ernest Baker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS ROWLEY. 

Cambridge: March 19,1890. 

I wish to draw attention to what I believe to 
be a new point with respect to Thomas 
Rowley. 

We have Ohatterton’s authority for the 
statement that he was a priest. I feel very 
doubtful as to this, and suspect that he was a 
layman. 

We have, in English Oilds (ed. Toulmin 
Smith, p. 420), an acoount of the Offloe of the 
Mayor of Bristol, in which certain ohantry- 
priests are mentioned. Among these we find 
“ William Canynges preestes, John Shipwardes 
presto, and Thomas Rowley is presto ”; where 
“ Rowley is ” would now m spelt “ Rowley’s.” 


Was it usual for priests to know their own 
business so badly that they were in the habit 
of appointing chantry-priests to pray for their 
souls ? Or may we not rather suppose that 
chantry-priests were usually appointed by 
laymen P It seems to me probable that 
Chatterton may have met with Borne such men¬ 
tion of Rowley as that given above, and may 
have misundentood it to mean that Rowley was 
a priest himself. 

An obvious criticism is that, had he done so, 
he would have supposed Oanynge to be a priest 
also, whereas he is usually styled a merchant. 
Precisely so; and for this very reason Chatter- 
ton oddly describes him as " William Canynge, 
of Bristol, merchant,” in one plaoe (Aldine 
edition of Chatterton, ii. 296); and in another 
plaoe as “ Sir William Oanynge, dean of St. 
George’s College, at Westbury-on-Trim, and 
Height Templar of St. John of Jerusalem ” (id. 
p. 299) ; and again, in the same passage, men¬ 
tions “ Sir Thomas Rowley, priest, prepositor, 
chaplain, ohanon, and Knight Templar of St. 
John of Jerusalem ” ; and yet again (p. 298) 
speaks of “ William Oanynge and Thomas Row- 
ley, ecclesiastical Knights Templars of St John 
of Jerusalem.” Then, in order to reconcile the 
facts of William Oanynge being both a 
“merchant” and a “priest," he tells us how 
“ Mr. Oannings ’’ was “ prepaird ” for orders 
on a Friday, “ ordaynd the next day, the daie 
of St. Mathew, and on Sunday sung his first 
mass in the church of our ladie.” This wonder¬ 
ful event (for so I regard it) took place “ in the 
year Kyng Edward came to Bristow”; see 
Warton, Hist. E. P., 1840, ii. 356. See also 
the same, p. 350, where the visit of Edward 
IY. to Bristol is dated either 1462 (when St. 
Matthew’s day fell on a Tuesday, not on a 
Saturday) or 1463 (when it fell on a Wednes¬ 
day). He was again at Bristol in 1472 (when 
it fell on a Monday). 

It seems to me that we have here a hint as 
to how Ohatterton came to imagine that both 
Rowley and Oanynge were priests. Oanynge 
was a well-known man, four times mayor of 
Bristol, and I presume that there is no authen¬ 
tic record which tells us of his taking orders in 
order to avoid marriage; though, on this point, 
I am open to oorrection. And I suspect that 
there is, similarly, no real authority to show 
that Rowley was ever a priest at all. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


A SPEECH ATTRIBUTED TO OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Oxford: March 17, 1S90. 

In an article in a recent number of Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitsehrift, Dr. Wolfgang Michael 
discusses Cromwell's expulsion of the Long 
Parliament, and prints a speech whioh he 
believes to have been spoken by Cromwell on 
that occasion. People often lament, says Dr. 
Michael, that the actual speech made by Crom¬ 
well in Parliament on April 20, 1653, has not 
oome down to us; but, as a matter of fact, 
there is a report of that speech extant (though 
neither Oarfyle nor any other historian men¬ 
tions it), and it is printed in the Annual 
Register for 1767. He then discusses the 
authenticity of the speech in question, and 
gives a translation of it at length. The speech 
runs as follows: 

“Spoken by O.C. when he put on end to the Long 
Parliament." 

“ It is high time for me to put an end to your 
sitting in mis place, which ye have dishonoured by 
your contempt of all virtue, and defiled by your 
practioe of every vice. Ye are a factious crew, and 
enemies to all good government. Ye are a pack of 
mercenary wretches, and would—like Esau—sell 
your country for a mess of pottage, and—like 
Judas—betray your God for a few pieces of money. 
Is there a single virtue now remaining amongst 
you? Is there one vice ye do not possessf Ye 
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have bo more religion than my hone. Gold is 
your God. Which of you hare not bartered away 
your consciences for bribes t Is there a man 
amongst you that hath the least care for the good 
of the commonwealth ? Te sordid prostitutes ! 
have ye not defiled this sacred plaoe, and turned 
the lord’s temple into a den of thieves ? By your 
immoral principles and wicked practices ye are 

? rown Intolerably odious to the whole nation. 

ou, who were deputed here by the people to get 
their grievances redressed, are yourselves become 
their neatest grievance. 

"Your country, therefore, calls upon me to 
cleanse this Augean stable by putting a final 
period to your iniquitous proceedings in this 
house, and which, by God's help, and the strength 
He hath given me, I am now come to do. I com¬ 
mand you, therefore, upon peril of your lives, to 
depart immediately out of this place. Go ! Get 

S ou out! Hake haste! Ye venal slaves, begone ! 
oh! Take away that shining bauble there, and 
lock up the door.” 

Dr. Michael finds internal evidenee for the 
genuineness of this speech in the resemblances 
which exist between it and other recorded 
utterances of Cromwell’s. For instanoe, he 
charges the Parliament with corruption, says 
it is high time to put an end to their sitting, 
urges that the best interests of the country 
oblige him to do so, and terms the mace a 
bauble. All these ideas and expressions, argues 
Dr. Michael, may be found either in Cromwell’s 
own speeches or in contemporary accounts of 
this incident. 

Other evidence of authenticity he finds in the 
aooount of the source of the speeoh which is 
given in the Annual Register. The editor of 
that work prefixes this note to the speeoh: 

"The following piece is laid to have been found 
lately among some papers that formerly belonged 
to Oliver Cromwell; and is supposed to ben copy of 
the very words which he spoke to the members of 
the Long Parliament when he turned them out of 
the house. It is oommunicated by a person who 
eigne hit name T. Ireton, and says the paper is 
marked with the following words: 'Spoken by 
O.O. when he put an end to the Long Parlia¬ 
ment.’ ” 

lAnnual Remitter, 1767, 5th ed., London. 
1796. Appendix to the Chronicle, p. 212.) 

It is obvious that Dr. Michael has not appre¬ 
ciated the full significance of those words in the 
editor's note which are here printed in italics. 
The editor declines to guarantee the genuineness 
of the speech, and carefully lets his readers 
know that he has never seen the original. 
Moreover, even though some of the sentiments 
expressed in the speech ooincide with views 
actually expressed by Cromwell, the style does 
not in the least resemble that of any of 
Cromwell’s speeches, or that of any speeches 
of the period. 

The fact is Dr. Michael has accepted as a 
serious historical document what is in reality a 
political squib directed against the corruption 
of the Honse of Commons of 1767. Its object 
was plain enough at the time when it was 
published. On December 9, 1768, 

" Col. Onslow acquainted the House of Commons 
that he had taken down a paper of a seditious 
nature, whioh a man bad stuck up at the comer 
of Bond-street, and which the mob were haran¬ 
guing upon the contents of. It pretended to be 
the speech of Oliver Oiomwell, when he came to the 
House of Commons and turned the members out 
of doors. He had taken up a man, one Dennis 
Shade, who said he had stuck it up by the direc¬ 
tion of cue Thornton, a milk seller. He had had 
the man apprehended and committed to prison, 
and hoped by this means, that he should be able 
to trace it to its source.” 

The paper was then read, and a brief debate on 
it took plaoe (Sir Henry Cavendish's Debates, i. 
100). On the following day Shade and Thornton 
were brought to the bar; and the House passed 
a resolution that Joseph Thornton, having 
hired Dennis Shade " to affix, in a public plaoe 


in the town, a seditious and infamous paper, 
entitled ' The Speech of Oliver Cromwell at the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament,’ with a 
view of inflaming the minds of the people at 
this time,” had been guilty of a breach of 
privilege and should be committed to Newgate 
(Commons Journals, xxxii. pp. 97, 99). On the 
20th of the same month Thornton, having 
apologised and petitioned for release, was 
reprimanded and discharged (ibid. 113, 116). 

The proceedings recorded in the Journals 
throw no light on the authorship of the paper, 
and on this point I can only offer a conjecture. 
It is evident, I think, that the author must 
have been a person who was interested in 
Cromwell and his times, and had a considerable 
knowledge of both. He must also have been a 
person of advanced political views, who felt 
very strongly about the corruption of the 
House of Commons. One man, who was a 
frequent contributor to the newspapers about 
this time, combines these two qualifications in a 
very marked degree. I am inclined to suggest 
that the contributor to the Annual Register, 
the “person who signs his name T. Ireton,” 
ought to have signed his name T. Hollis. 
Thomas Hollis, as his biography printed in 
1780 shows, was a Whig whose Wbiggism had 
developed into Republicanism. He felt so 
strongly about the corruption of the House of 
Commons that he refused to enter it, because 
he could only do so by means of corruption 
(Life, L 103, 205, 322). His admiration for 
Cromwell he showed in many ways, but most 
conspicuously by his presentation of Cooper’s 
portrait of the Protector to Sidney Sussex 
College, which took place in 1766 (Life, i. 
298). 

I offer this suggestion merely as a plausible 
conjecture, for the question of the authorship 
of the speech is of no importance. But that it 
is necessary to show that it has no olaim to 
authenticity Dr. Michael’s mistake seems to 
prove. 

C. H. Firth. 


A LEGEND OF ABRAHAM. 

London: March It, 1890. 

Dr. B. Beer, in his Leben Abraham's nach 
Auffassung der Jiidischen Sage (Leipzig, 1859, 
p. 3), translates from the Talmud the following 
account of the way in whioh Abraham attained 
to the knowledge of the true God: 

" Ale er aie [d. h. die Biihle] zum erstenmale ver- 
lietz, den HMnmel fiber sich und die Erde urn sich 
her erbliokend, begann er nacbzosinnen, wer wohl 
dies Alles erschsffen haben mage. Eben ging die 
Sonne auf in ihrer Pracht, da dachte er, diese 
mfisse der Schopfer dee Weltalls eein, warf sich 
vor ihr nieder und betete sie an den ganzen Tag. 
Doch der Abend kam, die Sonne sank und Abra¬ 
ham meinte jetzt, dies konne wohl der Urheber des 
Alls nicht sein! Der Mond erhob sich mm lm 
Oaten und ein zahlreiches Sternenheer ward sicht- 
bar. ' Wahrlich, der Mond 1st der Herr des Welt' 
alls und die Sterne sind seiner Diener Sehaar,’ rief 
Abraham nun aus, neigte sich vor dem Monde und 
betete ihn an. Aber auch der Mond ging unter, 
der Sterne Glanz erblich, und die Sonne ersohien 
wieder am Saume des Horizonte. Da sagte er: 
' Wahrlich, diese Hitnmelskorper allesammt konnen 
das Wei tall nioh erscbaffen haben, sie gehorcben 
nur einem unalchtbaren Gebieter, dem Alles sein 
Dasein verdankt; dm allein werde ioh anbeten 
fortan und vor ihm mioh neigen! ’ ” 

This legend is also found in Josephus, Antiq. 
of the Jews, i. 7, and in the Qurdn, sura vi. 74. 
It has been popularised in Germany by Herder, 
(W. z.-schbnen Lit. u. K. ix. 40), and in England 
by the Bev. 8. Baring-Gould (Legends of Old 
Testament Characters, i. 173). 

It is also referred to by an Irish writer of 
the end of the seventh century, namely, 
Muirohu, the author of the memoir of 8. 
Patrick, published in the Anecdota Bollandiana, 


1882, and in the Rolls edition of the Tripartite 
Life, pp. 269-301, 494-498. Muirohu’s words 
are: 

“Quaerebat [soil. Monelsen Saxonlssa] namque 
per naturam totius creatorae factors m, in hoo 
patrlarohae Abraham seouta exemplum.” 

The question then arises, how did Muirohu 
learn the legend P I am told by the Rev. 
Thomas Olden that, according to Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, the legend was known to the Jews in 
the West of Europe, and therefore to the Gen¬ 
tiles also, as early as the fifth century. But 
the Irish Gentiles do not appear to have oome 
in contact with the Jews before the latter half 
of the eleventh century, At the year 1079 
(1062 according to O’Conor) the Annals of Inis- 
fallen (Rawl. B. 503, fo. 28a, 2) coutain the 
following entry: 

“ Ooicer Iudaide do thlchtain dar mulr 7 aiseeda 
leo do Thalrdelbach 7 a ndichor doridieidar mulr.” 

Which means, “Five Jews came over sea, 
having presents for Toirdelbaoh [Hua Briain], 
and they were expelled over sea again ”—the 
presents, doubtless, not being returned. 

It seems probable, at all events possible, that 
Muirohu learned the legend in question from 
reading Josephus. Was there an early Latin 
translation of the TovSoid) apxaiokoyta, or did 
Muirohu, like his countryman, Johannes Sootus 
Erigena, understand Greek P 

Whitley Stokes. 


AN OLD ITALIAN PLAYBILL. 

Fiorenoe: March 10 ,1890. 

Several works treating on the history of the 
Italian comic theatre in the eighteenth and 
early part of the present oentury have lately 
been published both in England and Italy; and, 
as an old playbill of the Pavone theatre still 
existing at Perugia has just oome into my 
possession, perhaps a translation of it may 
interest some readers of the Academy. 

"In Perugia during the ensuing spring of this 
year 1808, at the theatre of the Pavone, belonging 
to the Casino oi the nobility, a company of comic 
artists, under the direction of Antonio Previtall 
and Giovanni Battista Pavoni, will give a series of 
thirty subscription recitals, with the usual two 
reserved for the impresa. The majority of the 
performances will possess the charm of novelty, 
and oonsist of tragedies, and dramas, spectacular, 
and character plays. In addition a variety of 
musical farces will be given in the French style 
[Faraette in Musioa al Costume Francese]. The 
directors hope, in conjunction with their oomic 
troop, to obtain that sympathio consideration whioh 
they have received in the principal cities of Italy. 
Study, exactness, and precision, rich dresses, new 
scenery, and splendid deoorattons will all be 
scrupulously supplied; and, in so far as they may 
fail in proportion to your deserts, oh ! intelligent 
population! you will supplement them with your 
clemency and pardon—inbora ornaments of your 
noble hearts.” 

A list of thirty-three names follows, including 
the Stentarello and other mask characters 
peculiar to Italian oomedy. The prioes of 
admission (given in scudi and bajocchi) to 
subscribers are, for the nobility, equal to ten 
franos; for ordinary citizens, seven and a half 
francs; for artizans, five franos; and for 
servants, the same. Each separate performance 
is only half a franc for an aristocrat, and of 
oouree at diminishing rates for the others, 
until the stranger is classed; and he is inhospit¬ 
ably expected to pay one franc, that is twioe 
as muoh as was levied on the most distinguished 
resident patron. 

The noteworthy passage in this playbill is 
the promise to present “Farsettein Musioa al 
Costume Francese,” whioh probably refers to 
the introduction into Italy of tbe French 
Vaudeville. Three years earlier it is on reoord 
that Buonaparte, when assembling his forces, 
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at Boulogne for the invasion of England, did 
not omit to oolleot a troop of actors under 
Barrfi, which bore for title “The London 
Company of Vaudevillists.” Its services were 
not immediately wanted there ! 

The old form of Italian comedy, which had 
flourished in Franoe since 1716 under the 
directorship of Luigi Andrea Eiccoponi, lost its 
popularity, and was suppressed in 1779 by a 
decree of the Council of State. Signor 
Ademolho, in his Famiglia di Comici Itatianinel 
Becolo decimottavo, tells of the talented Carlo 
Bertinazzi, who was permitted to remain in 
Paris after the dissolution of the Italian 
company. He was in such high favour that a 
fancy breed of dogs is called Carlin from his 
name) This representative Arlecchino died 
of apoplexy in 1783; and one of many proofs 
of public admiration remains in the quatrain: 

Be Carlin pour peindre le sort, 

Tres-peu de mots doivent eufflre, 

Toute sa vie il a fait rire, 

II a fait pleurer & sa mort. 

Goldoni sootched, if he did not quite kill, 
Arlecchino and masquerade; at least Voltaire 
so said, when he, in 1760, congratulated him 
on having “ liberated Itily from the Goths.” 
But Arlecchino, much shorn, still survives in 
English pantomime; and the risky lasai of 
Stentarello and Pulcinello convulse Italians 
with laughter to this day. 

Vaudeville, so called from Val de Vire in 
Normandy, its birthplaoe, suited the French 
taste better ; and one of their writers says “ Le 
Franfais ne malin formale Vaudeville agreable, 
indiscret,” &o. 

The two queens of the house of Medici had 
familiarised Italian comedy in Franoe long 
before 1716, the Italian language being made 
by their influence fashionable at oourt. The 
effeminate Henri III. (1677) and Louis XIII. 
(1639) were strenuous supporters of Italian 
favourite oomedians, and protected them even 
when, as in 1677, their performances were so 
grossly licentious as to require a stop put to 
them for a time. 

William Mercer. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Buwdat, March as, 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 

National Lile and Thought In Russia,” by Mr. 
W. R. MorflU. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: " The Ethics of Money In¬ 
vestment.” by the Rev. Dr. W. Ounningham 

7.80 p.m. Toynbee Hall: "Great Teaohers- 
Dante,” by the Rev. P. H. Wloksteefl. 

MOXDay. March 84.6 p.m. London Institution: “ Begin¬ 
nings of Modern Europe,” IV., by Canon Benham. 

g p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture "Some 
Considerations oonoernlng Colour and .Colouring,” 
II., by Prof. A. H. Ohuroh. . 

a 80 p.m. G-ographloal : “ North- Amei loan 
Trans-continental Pathways, Old and New,” by Mr. 
Augustus Allen Hayes. 

XuxsDiV, March 86, s p.m. Royal InstitutionThe 
Post-Darwlnlan Period,” X., by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. , _ . 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "Engraving In Wood, 
Old and New," by Mr. W J. Unton. 

8.80pm. Anthropological: "aSIiuH, dredged 
UP on the Manchester Ship Canal Works.” by Mr. 
Isidore Spielman; "The Old British ‘Plbcom’ or 
‘Hornpipe.’ and Its Affinities,” by Mr. Henry 
Balfour; "The Anoient Peoples of Ireland and 
Sootland,” by Mr. Hector Maclean. 

Whdotsdat. March 86, 8 pm. Literature: "The 
Etblos of Homer and Aristotle, as reappearing in 
the Characters of Trcllus and Oresslda in Shak- 
spere,” by Dr. J. Foster Palmer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Carriage Building and 
Street Traffic In England and Franoe, by Mr. G. N. 

HtK 8p!m. Geological: " A new Species of OypLupir 
from the Carboniferous Rooks of Yorkshire, by 
VTi.a Colgnou; •• Composite Bpnerulltes In Obsidian 
from Hot Springs near Little Lake, Oalifornia,” by 
Mr. F. Rutley; "The Bryoeoa (Polyzoal of the 
Hunstanton Red Chalk” by Mr.G. R. Vine; and 
•• Evidence furnished by Quaternary Glacial-epoch 
Morainic Deposits of Pennsylvania, for a similar 
Mode of Formation of the Permian Breeds* of 
Leicestershire and South Derbyshire,” by Mr. W. S. 
Greeley, 


Thubsdat. March 87,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Early Development of the Forms of Instrumental 
Music,” V., with Musical Illustrations, by Mr. F. 
Niecks. 

4 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary Meeting; Elec¬ 
tion of Co an oil and O Sloe-bearers. 

6 p m. London Institution: “ Mediaeval Com¬ 
merce,” by Dean Kltchln. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ Alternative t. 
Continuous Currents in Relation to the Human 
Body,” by Mr. H. Newman La wren oe and Dr. 
Arthur Harries. _ 

Fbxday. March 88.8 p.m. London Amateur Sdentlno: 
“Some Problems of the Western Alps—Sediments, 
Schists, and Greenstones,” by Mr. Grenville A. J. 
Colo. 

8 pm. Browning: “ The Beautiful Common¬ 
places of Browning.” by Mrs. De Oourcy Laffan. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Foam,” by Lord 
RiyleigL 

Satubsat, March89.3p.m. RovalInstitution: “Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism,” VII., byLord Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Sod sty of Arts: "The Atmosphere,” 
IV., by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY. 

The “ Contemporary Science Series."— 
Electricity in Modem Life. By G. W. de 
Tunzelmann. (Walter Scott.) The second 
volume of this series, if hardly as suggestive as 
the first, contains—as dealing with a quantita¬ 
tive science—less of mediaeval methods of 
thought. It will hardly give rise to con¬ 
troversy, and will probably find many readers, 
although scarcely among professed scientists. 
It does not deal with the modem theory of 
electricity, which we see is to be the subject of 
another volume of the series, presumably by 
Prof. Fitzgerald. Mr. Tunzelmann devotes 
only nineteen pages to elec trio and magnetic 
theories; and he springs from electrification as 
a condition to electricity as an entity (on p. 2) 
with a rapidity whioh reminds us forcibly of 
the devil in Lessing’s Faust, who was as quick 
as thought in changing from good to evil. 
Indeed, Mr. Tunzelmann shows evidence in 
his brief theoretical discussion of impatience to 
reach the praotioal applications, the piotures, 
and the historical notices. Probably most of 
his readers will be equally impatient, either 
knowing all that he has to say in these two 
preliminary chapters, or else quite ready to 
take it on faith—like the young gentleman 
from Balliol who assumed the higher mathe¬ 
matics in order to pass at onoe to weir applica¬ 
tions to supernatural religion. It is to the 
chapters on the telephone, on eleotrio lighting, 
and on telepherage that the general reader wul 
turn with most interest; ana these appear to 
be clearly and carefully done, if the space 
allotted to them is necessarily small. Mr. 
Tunzelmann has not forgotten to introduce 
chapters also on electricity in war and on 
medioal electricity. The latter ohapter is 
somewhat brief; and a more extended account 
of the mechanical applianoes by which the 
electrio light is made available for internal 
examination in medioine, or electro-motive 
force is used in dentistry, might well have 
been included. While electricity oan be of 
service in prolonging life, Mr. Tunzelmann, on 
the other hand, deprecates its application as a 
means of terminating it. Perhaps this is a 
point for scientific agnosticism till the private 
experiments of weary mortals on electrio light 
cables have determined the question of its pos¬ 
sible efficiency for criminal purposes. On the 
whole, Mr. Tunzelmann has written a readable 
little book, and we wish it every success. 

Potential, and ife Application to the Explana¬ 
tion of Electrical Phenomena popularly treated. 
By Dr. Tumlirz. Translated by D. Robertson. 
(Rivingtons.) We do not know this hook in 
the original; hut the translator appears to have 
closely followed it, and, presumably out ot a 
feeling of piety towards the writer, has neither 
corrected nor drawn attention to the appalling 
blunder on p, 3! The statements as to force, 


attraction, work, &c., do not seem to us given 
with peculiar dearness; and we think the 
translator might have easily written as good a 
book de novo. However, it is dearly printed, 
and may be of service to junior students in the 
local university colleges, and to the higher 
forms in schools, if teachers, before allowing 
their pupils to get a sight of it, adopt the 
plan of the Russian government and ink out 
effectually the obnoxious third page. 

Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism. By Andrew Gray. (Macmillan.) 
This book stands on a higher plane than the 
other works on elementary deotridty to whioh 
we have referred in this artide; and we cordially 
recommend it to all students of electridty and 
magnetism who are not sufficiently advanced 
to fully profit by the author’s larger work on 
the- same subject. The chapter on units has 
been distinctly improved; and our sole ground 
of complaint now is the smallness of the type 
and the poorness of the paper as compared 
with the same publishers’ Hydrostatics recently 
noticed in the Academy. The book had, no 
donbt, to be handy for laboratory use; hut we 
would gladly have spared the eighty-eight pages 
of advertisements for the sake of a more read¬ 
able type. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YENIS8EI INSCRIPTIONS. 


Barton-on-Humber: March 11,1890. 


I will next ( vide Academy, February 8, 1890 , 
p. 103 ) give some illustrations of the language 
of the Inscriptions, which is, I think, undoubt¬ 
edly Monggholian, but includes certain words 
from allied dialects. I oannot reproduce the 
script here; but the values of most of the 
letters are dear enough. As appears from the 
aooount of the finders, many of the Inscriptions 
are mortuary, though the dead oommemorated 
may have been buried dsewhere. The spelling 
is by no means regular, and the word-division 
at times inacourate; but the variants are useful 
in supplying a list of equivalents; and the two 
special Mon. interpunction-signs ( =) and 
( •: • ) occur, though not so frequently as ( : ). 

Searching for “ grave,” I came on the form: 


1. X-k-t — k-sX:oe-i (Ins. L 1). 

8 . X-k-s - iX-oe-i (Ins. xxii. 3). 

3. X-k-t - tX-o*-h (Ins. viil. 2). 

4. X-k-t - tx-oe (Ins. xit. 1). 

5. x-k—i—tx-ce (Ins. ill. 1). 

6. x—» - kh-oe-i (Ins. v. 12). 

7. x-* - kh-ot (Ins. v. 2). 

8. x~* 1 ' h hx-a (Ins, v. 4). 

9. x-k-t — ktx (Ins. xx. 2). 

10. kz - k-t (Ins. xvii. 6). 

This archaic word xzi'sxos or xhsitxosr is the 


Ancient Mon. (ap. 

Strahlenberg) . Oh-ot-tk-oi-r 
Modem Mong. (ap. 

Schmidt) . . . k - e - k -o-r (-on) 
Tchagatsi . . . e'-u-k- u-r 

i k-u-t-t-nj 
x-u-t-e-ng 
x-u- e'-e 


“grave.” 


In the Yenissei word the final consonant may 
have fallen off, as in the Buriat xue'e (c/. Mon, 
tzolo-n, tzolo) ; hut most ot the forms probably 
represent case-flexion, a and e being dat. and 
Locat. endings, and i the ao. ending. Archaio 
forms are very frequently longer than later forms; 
and words are spun out (e.g, , Bah. Na-na-a— 
Nana) by the principle of “ vocalic support ” 
and otherwise; while, at the same time (as in 
the Etruscan inscriptions) vowels are constantly 
omitted. 

The above form will probably be thought a 
decisive illustration of the language; but I 
may mention the Yenissei zeluoe, ttiluoe, zelu, 
which = the Mon. tzolo (“rook,” “stone”); 
and a word of frequent occurrence, whioh I 
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transliterate sxui = the Mon. tsxi, tsi, li, 
“ thou.” Abaga, perhaps originally oeboegoe, 
I have already mentioned. The Yenissei initial 
o-form is very interesting, being at once 
unique, so far as I know, and at the same 
time most clearly derived from the Bunic othil 
(o, oe). Mon. uses special initial, medial, and 
final forms for some letters. 

The Inscriptions must commemorate someone, 
and, in the abstract, the most probable persons 
are Djinggbiz (*' The Very-mighty ” — i.e , 
“ djing, ‘ great,’ + ghiz, the superlative.” Prof. 
Laoouperie) Khan and the great princes of his 
house, especially since we mid “ the Mongols 
worshippingas good deities the princely souls 
of Genghis Khan’s family, at whose head stands 
the divine Genghis himself ” (Tylor, Prim. Cult, 
ii. 107). Now the form ii-k-u-t:oe-S or oukovtott 
occurs at least four times in the Inscriptions 
(i. 2 ; vii. 1; xii. 1; xvii. 6), and there can be 
little or no doubt about the reading, for the u, k, t, 
and oe are Bunic letters; apparently the u (ou) 
and e are lengthened by doubling the signs, a 
process in perfect accordance with the archaic 
practice of marking the plural by reduplication 
(e/. Ah. khar-khar, “ hollows ”; Malay orang- 
orang, “ people ”). Ukiitoee I propose to read 
as Okhotei, commonly, but not so correctly, 
called Ogotai, the third son and the successor 
of Djingghiz; he ruled A D. 1229-41, and his 
sway extended from Kamtchatka to Hungary. 
If this view be correct, we obtain a.d. 1300 as 
an approximate date for the Inscriptions, which 
allows ample time for the Bunes to have spread 
northeastwards as far as Yenissei. It was in 
the thirteenth century that the Mongghols 
under Djingghiz borrowed the Uighur script, 
which the latter people had obtained from the 
Aramean, through the Estranghelo and Nes- 
torian; and in 1269, by order of the great 
Khubiiai Khan, they further adopted the Passepa 
script, a Tibetan variant of one of the forms of 
the Indian alphabet. But the use of this latter 
writing ceased in about a oentury; and it thus 
probably affords an exaot parallel to the adop¬ 
tion and oesser of a Bunic script (combined 
with some other letters) in the North. The 
Mongghols were extremely receptive, and were 
always prepared to take from their neighbours 
anything that was good; and, on the whole, it 
is not probable that the far North would pro¬ 
duce such literary efforts as these Inscriptions 
prior to the time of Djingghiz. 

I need scarcely add that the above results are 
tentative and subject to correction, nor need I 
further refer to the difficulties of the investiga¬ 
tion, which have evidently been felt by the 
experts engaged in it to be very great. I pro¬ 
pose, on a future occasion, to examine some 
other words and forms occurring in the Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Bobebt Brown, Jr. 


SCIENCE NOTEB. 

The anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held on Thursday next, March 
27, at 4 p.m. The members and their friends 
will dine together at the Whitehall Booms, 
Hotel Metropole, on the evening of the same 
day. 

The subject of Lord Bayleigh’s Friday even¬ 
ing discourses at the Boyal Institution next 
week will be “ Foam.” 

Under the title of Dogs, Jackals, Wolves 
and Fixes, Mr. B. H. Porter will shortly 
publish, in a limited edition, a monograph of 
the Canidae, by Prof. St. George Mivart, illus¬ 
trated with fourty-four ooloured plates, drawn 
from nature and hand-coloured by Mr. J. G. 
Keulemans. The work will contain a descrip¬ 
tion of the habits, geographical distribution, 
and life-history of every species which the 
author thinks can fairly claim to be regarded 


as distinct, and also of various marked varieties 
of what he regards as probably single species. 
In addition, a copious introduction, enriched 
with woodcuts, will treat of the anatomy of 
the entire group, of the structural relations of 
the Canidae to other animals, of their position 
in zoological classification, and of the general 
relations they bear to the past and present 
history of the earth. The origin of the 
domestic dog will also be considered. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Mr. W. Bateson read a 
paper on “ Some Skulls of Egyptian Mummied 
Cats.” Six skulls and two restored heads of 
Egyptian mummy-cats wereshown, in illustra¬ 
tion of the early history of the domestication 
of the cat. The specimens indicate that the 
cats embalmed by the Egyptians were of at 
least two kinds, and that the larger variety was 
of much greater size than that usually reached 
by either the modern domestic cat or the wild 
cat of Europe. These facts have been already 
pointed out by de Blainville and Nehring; but, 
on comparison with a series of modem skulls, 
it is not possible to support the attempt to 
refer these animals to any particular species of 
cat. The presumption is rather that cats of 
many kinds and sizes, possibly distinct, and 
probably including Fells serval and F. caligata 
(? F. manicvlata and F. caffra), were all thus 
embalmed; but whether these animals were all 
domesticated, or whether some were merely 
collected from time to time, there is no evidence 
to show. Pupa-oases of the maggots which 
had lived in these heads were also exhibi ted. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

Mr. H. H. Bisley, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has written a paper for an early number 
of the Contemporary Review, entitled, “ The 
Bace Basis of Political Movements in India.” 
He advocates a scheme forthe gradual introduc¬ 
tion of the representative principle, founded 
upon the results of his elaborate researches into 
the ethnology of Bengal, which will Bhortly 
be published by the government in four volumes. 
He also incorporates his more recent studies in 
Hanover, with the assistance of Herr Yon 
Beningsen and others, of the Prussian Selbst- 
verwaltung arrangements. 

Mr. 8. Arthur Strong is preparing an 
edition, with translation and notes, of a 
Hebrew treatise on the religious ceremonies, 
feasts, and fast-days, &o., of the Jews of 
Malabar, from a MS. in the Jews’ College, 
London, written towards the end of the last 
century. 

The Maharaja of Vizianagram—to whom 
Prof. Max Mtiller has already been indebted 
for pecuniary assistance in publication—has 
undertaken to defray the cost of printing a 
dictionary of terms employed in Hindu medical 
works, which has been compiled by Kaviraja 
U. O. Kaviratna, librarian of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta. 

Mr. George A. Grierson, of the Bengal 
Civil Service—joint author with Dr. Hoemle 
of that scholarly work, The Comparative 
Dictionary of the Bthari Language (of whioh 
Part II. has just been published at Calcutta), 
and compiler of that exhaustive repository 
entitled Bihar Peasant Life (Triibner, 1886)— 
has now issued a third book worthy to be com¬ 
pared with those. This is a paper on “ The 
Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,” 
which is published as a special number of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 
form, we have here a catalogue of all the 
authors, 952 in number, who have written in 
the various vemaoulars of Northern India 
sinoe Prakrit was superseded as a spoken 
| language some seven centuries ago. They are 


arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with the bards of Bajputana, the main source 
for early Hindu history. Descended from 
these is the Muhammadan author of the 
Padmawat, who allegorised Bajput legends 
after the fashion of Bnnyan’s Holy War. Then 
come the rival sohools of religious poetry, who 
celebrate Vishnu under his two forms as 
Krishna and Bama. The latter culminated in 
TulsI Das, whose version of the Rdmdyana is 
described by Mr. Grierson as “ the Bible of a 
hundred millions of people.” An English 
translation of it was published, in handsome 
form, by Mr. F. 8. Growse, in 1883 (Allahabad). 
The catalogue is continued down to the present 
time, the most notable recent features bring the 
production of anthologies, the introduction of 
the printing press, and the rise of the Hindi 
drama. Mr. Grierson’s work, which Alia more 
than 200 pages, is illustrated with facsimiles of 
native MSS. and miniatures, and concludes 
with three indexes—of persons, of works, and 
of places. 


We have received the first volume of a new 
series of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
under the editorship of Dr. James Burgess. As 
opposed to the former series of Beports, asso¬ 
ciated with the name of General Cunning¬ 
ham, the aim of the new one is to reproduce 
the monuments with scientific accuracy, 
accompanied by a plain statement of historical 
and architectural facts. The present volume 
deals in the main with Jaunpur, now an unim¬ 
portant town in the North-West Provinces not 
far from Benares and Allahabad, but known in 
history as the capital of an independent Mu¬ 
hammadan dynasty in the fifteenth oentury. 
The architectural remains here consist of a 
ruined fort, a very beautiful bridge of late 
date, and a series of mosques ia fair preserva¬ 
tion, all built in a peculiar style. The greater 
part of the volume is devoted to a description 
of these mosques, illustrated with photographs, 
elevations, ground plans, and ornamental de¬ 
tails. Apart from their speoial character both 
of plan and architecture, their chief interest 
consists in the fact that they were undoubtedly 
ereoted by Hindu workmen out of the 
materials of Hindu or Buddhist temples. In 
not a few cases the Hindu builders have 
actually carved their own names on the walls. 
The drawings, which fill more than seventy 
plates, were made by Mr. E. W. Smith, with 
native assistance; the letter-press has been 
written by Dr. A Fiihrer, who has also added 
notes on the anoient sites of Bhuila-Tal and 
Sahet-Mahet. The former has been identified 
with Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Gautama 
Buddha; but this is strenuously denied by Dr. 
Fiihrer. The latter is admitted to be the 
anoient Sravasti ; and an inscription recently 
found shows that Buddhism lingered on here 
so late as A.D. 1219. Many Jain relics have 
also been discovered. It is much to be desired 
that the Government should take advantage of 
the munificent offer of the Maharani of Bal- 
rampur to undertake a comprehensive excava¬ 
tion of the spot. 


Prof. James Darmesteter has just pub¬ 
lished, through the SociSte Asiatique (Paris: 
Leroux), his long-expected work upon the 
Popular Songs of the Afghans, of whioh an 
anticipation appeared some two years ago in 
the Contemporary Review. The work is divided 
into three parts: the text of the songs, 116 in 
number, whioh the author collected on the 
Afghan frontier in 1886, classified according 
to their subjeot—history, religion, romance, 
love, customs and folklore; (2) a translation, 
with a philological and historical commentary, 
forming a kind of encyclopaedia of Afghan 
life; (3) an introduction, dealing with the 
language, history, andliteratureof the Afghans, 
in whioh the. author gives the results of his 
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researches. The section on the language is 
based on the same plan as M. Darmesteter’s 
Historical Persian Grammar. His conclusion 
is that Pushtu (the language of the Afghans) 
is not—as has been commonly thought—inter¬ 
mediate between India and Persia, but purely 
and exclusively Iranian, being derived from 
the Zend of Araohosia. As regards history, 
M. Darmesteter traces the origin of the Afghans 
back to the time of Alexander; and he also 
describes the organisation of their schools of 
popular poetry. 

M. Darmbsteter has also read a paper 
before the A^ademie des Inscriptions upon the 
great Persian inscription at Kandahar, so often 
mentioned by travellers, but never before 
copied. M. Darmesteter obtained his oopy of 
it, through Lieut. William Archer, from the 
native letter-writer to the Indian government 
at Kandahar. The inscription is in two parts. 
The first part is dated A.D. 1522, having been 
engraved by the Emperor Baber to commemorate 
his capture of the city on his way to the 
invasion of India. The seoond part, which 
was written in 1598, contains a history of the 
city from the time of Baber to that of Akbar, 
and also a list of the provinces and chief townB 
of the Mughal empire. 

In a late number of the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. Yinoent Smith and 
Dr. Hoernle describe an ancient seal found at 
Bithari, in Ghazipur district of the North- 
Western Provinces, well-known for its stone 
pillar with an inscription of Skanda Gupta. 
This seal bears on the upper part, in relief, a 
representation of Garuda, the human-faced 
bird-monster whioh was the emblem of the 
Gupta dynasty. Below is an inscription giving 
the genealogy of the Gupta kings (with their 
queens) for nine generations, ending with 
Kumars Gupta II., the owner of the seal. 
Hitherto, only seven Gupta kings were known, 
from coins and inscriptions ; but the dynasty is 
now carried down to about a.d. 550. 

In the last part of the Numismatic Chronicle 
for last year, Mr. E. Thurston, describes fifteen 
Soman aurei lately discovered at Yinukonda, 
in Madras. They date from Tiberius to 
Oaracalla; and, as with previous finds, they 
are in good preservation. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Senart exhibited reproductions 
of some Graeco-Indian statues, discovered by 
Capt. Deane in the oourse of exoavations at 
Sikri, in the valley of the Kabul river. One 
of them represents mi absolutely new type of 
Buddha, emaciated by the austerities to which 
he subjected himself before attaining perfect 
knowledge. M. Senart also referred to an 
inscription published in the Indian Antiquary of 
September, 1889, which was found on a 
sculptured fragment of Graeco-Indian style. 
Owing to the inadequacy of the facsimile, he 
was unable to regard the date as certain. 
M. Senart proceeded to make some general 
remarks upon the influence whioh classical art 
exercised upon India. In his opinion, Mr. 
James Fergusson has brought too low the date 
of many of the Graeco-Indian monuments in 
the north-west of India. M Senart m ain tained 
that the chief intermediary was the Hellenism 
of the Arsaoides; and that the period when 
Western influence upon Indian art was most 
marked was the first and seoond century a d., 
during the reign of Kanishka (Kanerkes) and 
his successors. 

We have received volume x. no. 35 of the 
Journal of the Oeylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Sodety, which, though dated 1889, 
contains the papers of the last two months of 
1887. Perhaps the most interesting are the 
historical ones, which describe the capture of 
Trinoomalee by the Dutch in 1639, and give a 


Belgian physician’s notes on Oeylon in 1687-89. 
But we feel especially bound to mention a 
paper written as long ago as 1875 by the late 
Louis de Zoysa, for it was oalled forth by the 
discussion in the Academy carried on during 
the latter half of 1874 upon Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham's disoovery of the Buddhist sculptures at 
Bharhnt. The letters of Prof. Max Muller, 
Prof. Childers, Prof. Samuel Beal, and Mr. 
James Fergusson are here reprinted. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Geological Society,— ( Annual General Met ting, 
Friday, February XI.) 

Dr. W. T. Blab ford, president, in the chair.— 
The secretaries read the reports of the oouncil and 
of the library and museum committee for the year 
1889. In the former the council had again to 
congratulate the fellows upon the continued and 
apparently increasing prosperity of the society, the 
affairs of which were in a very satisfactory condi 
tion. The number of fellows eleoted during the 
year was sixty-six, of whom forty-six qualified 
before the end of the year, together with fifteen 
previously-elected fellows, and these, with one 
fellow re-admitted, made a total accession of sixty- 
two fellows during 1889. Deducting from this, 
however, thirty-eight for losses by death, resigna¬ 
tion, and removal, and for new fellows compound¬ 
ing, the actual increase in the number of con¬ 
tributing fellows amounts to twenty-four. The 
balance-sheet for the year 1889 showed reoeipts to 
the amount of 2775 14s. 3d., and a total expendi¬ 
ture of £2775 2s. 7d., including a Bum of £198 
5s. fid. expended in the purchase of stock. The 
balance in favour of the society on Deoember 31 was 
£249 4s. Id.—After the presentation of medals, &o., 
the president read his anniversary address, in 
which, after giving obituary notloee of several fel¬ 
lows, foreign members, and foreign correspondents 
deceased since the last annual meeting, he referred 
briefly to the condition of the society during the 

{ >ast twelve months and to afew works on palaeonto- 
ogical subjects published in the same period. He 
also mentioned the finding of coal in situ in a 
boring at Shakspere's Oliff, and then proceeded 
with the main subject of his address, namely, 
“The Permanence of Continents and Ocean - 
basins.” After reviewing the evidence derived 
from the rocks of oceanic islands, and the abeenoe 
of deep-sea deposits in continental strata of various 
ages, he proceeded to the points connected with 
the geographical distribution of animals and 
plants, and gave reasons for believing that Bolster's 
zoological regions, founded on passerine birds, 
were inapplicable to other groups of animals or 
plants, and that any evidence of continental per¬ 
manence based on such regions was worthless. He 
also showed that both elevations and depressions 
exceeding 1000 fathoms had taken plaoe in tertiary 
times, and gave an account of the biological and 
geological foots in support of a former union be¬ 
tween several lands now isolated, and especially 
between Africa and India via Madagascar, 
and between Afrioa and South America. 
Ft m these and other considerations it 
was concluded that the theory of the per¬ 
manence of ocean-basins, though probable, 
was not proved, and was certainly untenable to the 
extent to which it was accepted by some authors. 
The following were elected council and officers for 
the ensuing year: president—Dr. A. Geikie; 
vice-presidents —Prof. T. G. Bonney, L. Fletcher, 
W. H. Hudleston, J. W. llulke; secretaries— 
Dr. H. Hicks, J. E. Mair ; foreign secretary— 
Sir Warington W. Smyth ; treasurer—Prof. T. 
Wiltshire ; council-Prof. J. F. Blake, Dr. W. T. 
Blanford, James Garter, Dr. John Evans, Prof. 
A H Green, A. Harker, the Bev. Edwin Hill, 
W. H. Hudleston, Gen. 0. A. McMahon. H. W. 
Monokton, E T. Newton, F. W. Rudler, W. 
Topley, the Rev. G. F. Whidbome, Dr. H. Wood¬ 
ward. 

Oambrtooe Antiquarian Sociitt.— (Monday, 
March J.) 

Prof. T. MoK. Hughes, president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. E. G. Wood gave the following note on 
the cultus of St. George. Attempts nave been 


made to show that special cultus of St. George of 
Cappadocia existed in England even in the pre- 
Norman period; Papsnbroch, Selden, Dr. Smith 
(in his edition of Bede's Martyrology, Cambridge, 
1777), and Heylin (in his Life of the Saints) have 
all done so. It cannot be said that their efforts 
are very suooessful, or really go beyond showing 
that, in oommon with the rest of Christendom, 
the Anglo-Saxon Church esteemed St. George 
highly. One great argument employed has been 
that in Bede’s Marty rology the name of St. 
George stands alone on April 23; and that this 
would seem to indicate that in England he was so 
specially venerated that no other name, as in other 
Martyrologies, was allowed to appear on that day. 
This consideration is of little weight, first, beoause 
the Martyrclogium Vetue Somtnum, contem¬ 
porary with Bede’s, itself has St. George’s name 
and none other on April 23, and Rabanus Maurus 
commemorates only St. George; seoondly, Bede’s 
idea, as expressed briefly by himself at the con¬ 
clusion of the ecclesiastical history, seems to have 
been to give only the names of martyrs whom he 
believed to have some genuine history, and the 
structure of the Martyrology bears this out. Many 
days are vacant, and many besides April 23 have 
only one name— c.g., January 18, St. Prisca; and 
June 15, St. Yitas. other Martyrologies contain¬ 
ing many names on those days. Both these are 
entered exactly as St. George is ; but there is no 
pretence for saying there was any rpecial cultus 
of either of them in England An cr imination of 
the Leofrio Missal does not, except in one MS., 
disclose anything pointing to a special devotion to 
St. George. Indeed, in the Calendar his name 
appears, not among the thirty-foui\greater feasts 
of saints marked “ F,” but amongvthe seventy- 
seven lesser marked “ 8.’’ The one Vceptlon is 
the Robert of Jumi£ge's MS. now it Rouen, 
which undoubtedly was brought from Roland in 
the Conqueror’s time. In that the namit of St. 
George, St. Benedict, St. Martha, and St Cksgory 
are inserted in the Canon of the Mass affe St. 
Lawrence. The most probable origin oi the 
genesis of the patronal cult of St. George in Ing¬ 
land is, as regards substance, the tact ofehia 
general recognition in Europe as patron iof 
soldiers, and, as regards time, the period of be 
Crusades and the belief in his apparition to Gobi*- 
de-Lion. The Ordo Romanus, a document datu* 
from the eighth century, is witness to the fact o\ 
his being venerated as the spiritual patron of the 
military art. In the order for the oonsecration oi 
a knight, the prayer at the girding on of ths* 
shield is “by the merits of thy martyrs 
and soldiers, Maurice, Sebastian, and George, 1 
grant to this man viotory against his foes." . 
Selden cites an old French ceremonial in whioh the ■- 
form of knighthood simply consisted in the words, . 
“ Je te fais Chevalier au nom de Dieu et de Mon- ' 
seigneur- Saincte George." Jacobus de Yoragine 
in the Golden Legend quotes John of Antioch as 
relating the apparition of St. George to the 
Christian army besieging Jerusalem. The Black 
Book of Windsor preserves the legend of a »lmil»r 
apparition to Richard I.; and the evidence for the 
fact of the latter having repaired the ancient 
Church at Lydda, dedicated to the saint, seems 
fairly trustworthy. We may therefore without 
much risk conclude that the Crusaders would bring 
back with them to England a certain enthusiasm 
for St. George. It has been alleged that the oouncil 
of Oxford under Langton in 1222 established 
the festival of St. George; but there can be little, if 
any, doubt that the Canon in the Oollectio Regia 
containing a list of festivals is not genuine. No 
English MS. of the acts of the council contains it, 
nor is it cited by Lyndwood in the title is Fcriis. 
The feast of St. George does not oocur in the 
Consuetudinary of St. Osmund in its original form, 
nor is it included in the list contained in Arch¬ 
bishop Islip's Constitutions (1350). But the time 
was approaching for a formal recognition of the 
position which popular devotion was gradually 
according to St. George. The wars alike of the 
first and the third Edward had much to do with 
this. Their military glory was identified with the 
national life. The latter, in establishing the Order 
of the Garter, had chosen St. George as its patron, 
and he is related by Thomas of Walsingham to have 
invoked the saint at Calais when pressed in a 
certain encounter, “ Ha! St. Edward, Ha ! St. 
George.” It may be suggested that this invoca- 
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tion marks a transition. Doubtless the name of 
St. Edward had been that most frequently in 
Englishmen’s mouths as a national B&lnt. Here 
he u put before St. George. Under Archbishop 
Arundel, at a synod held at St. Paul’s in 1399, the 
clergy presented a petition desiring that “ the 
feast of St. George the Martyr, who is the spiritual 
patron of the soldiery of England, should be 
appointed to be solemnised throughout England 
and observed as a holiday, even as other nations 
obterre the feasts of their own patrons” (ex. 
Beg. Arundel, Wilkins, iii. 241). He is only, it 
will be observed, spoken of as being as yet recog¬ 
nised as military, not as national patron. The 
matter, however, dropped through, to be revived 
under Archbishop Chichele at the beginning of the 
next reign, that of Henry V. The constitution 
establishing the feast is in Lyndwood, 0. Ituffabilit 
tU. it Ftriit (L 3). It is ordered that the feast be 
observed both by clergy and laity as a "greater 
double” with abstinence from all servile work, 
even as on the feast of Christmas, and that all 
should come to church and pray for the 
saint’s patronage and especially " pro Bege 
et Begni salute,” and this was to be 
observed for all future time. Lyndwood, in his 
glosses on the constitution, remarks that it was 
adopted at the express instigation of the king on 
the eve of his departure for Normandy. He also 
remarks that, though ceremonially the feast was 
not put in the highest rank (viz., that of principal 

C ter doubles, which were only Christmas, 
. _>hany, Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, the 
Assumption, and the Patronal and Dedication 
Festivals of a Church), yet that by reason of the 
abstinence from servile work it was made 
practically equal. This constitution was then 
the formal recognition of St. George as the 
national patron. Devotion to him as such 
rapidly spread. The Libtr Mitritus of Thomas of 
Elmham ascribes the victory of Agincourt to St. 
George— 

O Christ! genetrix 0 miles Bancte Georgt 
Sub qulbus alma viget Anglia fertis opem. 

cap. 26. 

and 


Oernitur in Oampo sacer ill© Georgius armis 
Anglorum parte bejla parare auis 
Protogit hie Anglos victrix manus altitonantis 
Non nobis sed ei gloria tota datur. 

cap. 40. 

Thenceforth "St. George for Merry England” 
was the cry of the nation as well as of her soldiery. 
It may be noted that the rank assigned to 
the festival in Chichele’s constitution is ignored 
by the printed copies of the Sarum books. 
This does not necessarily indicate that the 
day was not observed as that decree pre¬ 
scribed. We have, in fact, evidence (in the 
Grtyfriar* t Ohronitlt) of its being so observed 
In London as late as 1552 —Canon Ghr. Scott 
added the following observation: In an article 
contributed to the Trantaclittu of the Boyal 
Society of Literature (Second Series, vol. m, 
part i.), Mr. Hogg speaks of a Greek inscription 
copied from a very ancient ohurch, originally a 
heathen temple, at Lvdda in Syria, dated a. d. 346, 
in which St. George is spoken of as a holy martyr. 
This is important testimony, as at this very time 
was living the other George (Gibbon’s "bacon- 
seller ”), the Alexandrian ishop (oi. 362), with 
whom the saint is sometimes oonfounded. Selden 
(TUlti of Honour, p. 668), speaking of the Saxon 
Martyrology in Corpus Christ! College, Cam¬ 
bridge, says that he doubts St. George's name 
being first taken under Edward HI., because, 
"in a most ancient Marty rology peculiarly be¬ 
longing to this kingdoms, he is the only saint 
mentioned for the three and twentieth day of April, 
though both in the Greek and Lathi Marty rology 
there be divers more beside him on that day. Un¬ 
less there had been singular honour given him 
from the nation, why should his name be so 
honoured with it f ” Lingard says that the 
of St. George came in the Canon of the Anglo- 
Saxon Mass. 


FINE ART. 

TWO FRENCH WORKS ON ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Cows <T Epigraphit latine. Par Ben6 Cagnat. 

(Paris: Thorin.) 

L* Annie ipigraphique, 4888. Par Bene Cagnat. 

(Paris: Leroux.) 

In 1884-85 M. Cagnat published in that ex¬ 
cellent periodical, now unhappily defunct, the 
Bulletin ipigraphique, a series of papers in¬ 
tended to introduce students to the elements 
of Homan epigraphy; and these papers were 
afterwards collected into a small volume, 
under the title of Cows d? Epigraphie elimen- 
taire. But M. Cagnat’s critics, the present 
writer among them, were as unanimous in 
complaining of the quantity as they were in 
praising the quality of his work. Accordingly, 
the author has expanded his book to on octavo 
of 460 pages, and has dropped the epithet 
“ elemental re ” in the title. 

As it now stands, the book consists of: first, 
a select bibliography, giving the names of the 
chief works which deal with Boman inscrip¬ 
tions -very few, alas! are English—the eours 
proper divided into three parts, and, by way 
of appendix, a full list of abbreviations and 
sigla, all concluded by an index. The first 
part of the sows (pp. 1-35) comprises the 
alphabets used in the inscriptions—monu¬ 
mental, cursive, and bo on—with lists of 
ligatures and ways of expressing numbers. 
Part II. (pp. 37-217) deals with the elements 
common to all classes of inscriptions. First, 
the system of nomenclature is treated; the 
theory of nomina and praenomina is set forth; 
and due information is given as to the tribes, 
the notification of parentage and nationality, 
and the methods of naming children, slaves, 
and freedmen. Lists are added showing the 
abridgments of praenomina and nomina, and 
of the tribal names Secondly, the owsus 
honorum, both senatorial and equestrian, are 
detailed, with full lists of the honores involved 
in both careers, and, in addition, of the posts 
held by officials of inferior rank, librarii xegu- 
larii, and the like. Thirdly, the names and 
titles of the emperors and of their relations 
are detailed, with a chronological catalogue of 
emperors, showing in each case when the 
various titles were assumed, and giving the 
exact date of all the tribunates and consul¬ 
ships. Part III. treats of the various classes 
of inscriptions separately—sacred, honorary, 
topographical, sepulchral—laws and documents 
of various sorts, and the whole mass of in¬ 
scriptions which fall under the head of instru- 
mentum, lamps, pottery, bricks, tesserae. A 
complementary chapter gives instances of the 
restoration of imperfect, and the criticism of 
suspicious, inscriptions. Lastly, we have the 
list of abbreviations, extending over nearly 
seventy pages, and containing about 2500 
items. 

I have sketched the contents of the book 
thus at length, because the title does not 
very clearly indicate them. A Manual of 
Epigraphy is, in the first place, a new type of 
book, and tiie type is as yet unfixed; a 
would-be purchaser hardly knows what to 
expect. And further, it is quite worth 
while pointing out that this particular book 
contains a mass of facts which will be most 
useful to others besides epigraphists. Epi¬ 
graphy deals with every phase of anoient life 


which is mentioned in inscriptions, and there 
are few which are not. A Manual of Epi¬ 
graphy is, therefore, a summary of each of 
these phases. Most of M. Cagnat’s facts are 
not new. The imperial dates can be evolved 
from the Corpus, the imperial titles are 
partly treated in Mommsen’s Staatsrecht , the 
theory of nomenclature in the Romisohe 
Forsehungen, the equestrian career in Hirsch- 
feld’s admirable but (in England) too little 
known Verualtungsgesehiehte. But M. Cagnat 
is the only writer known to me who has 
collected in one volume the salient features 
of all these questions; and from this point of 
view I wish most warmly to recommend his 
book to all English students of Boman history. 
The chronological table of the emperors is, 
by itself, of supreme value. It is much to 
be wished that the book may be translated 
into English. 

As a Manual of Epigraphy, it is necessary 
to say only that it is a necessary complement 
to Wilmanns’s Exempla. It is superfluous to 
add that it is a thoroughly scholarly work. 
Bepublican France has mside vast strides in 
scientific research; but in no subject has so 
much good work been done as in Boman 
epigraphy, andM. Cagnat is the first authority 
on the subject in France. I trust he will 
pardon me if I venture to make a few humble 
criticisms on hiB excellent book. 

And, first, I would suggest that there are 
three points with respect to which more 
information would be useful. M. Cagnat says 
little as to the dating of inscriptions which do 
not in themselves contain a definite date. 
He gives us in Part I. a great many details as 
to the forms of letters, and borrows from 
Hiibner’s Specimina a table of ideal alphabets 
for the first two centuries; but he hardly 
explains how to use them It is sadly easy 
to go wrong in these matters. Of the clues 
afforded by the appearance of titles like vir 
egregius or the disappearance of offices like 
the praefeetus oastrorum he says (unless I am 
wrong) nothing at all. More space, again, 
might be given to military matters. An 
English reader notices that the seventh 
volume of the Corpus is seldom quoted; the 
reason is that the chief British inscriptions 
are military. A summary of Mommsen’s 
papers in Hermes on recruiting, a list of the 
legions, with their stations and officers, and 
some notes on the auxilia , would be most 
valuable. The list of legions on p. 104 is 
good in its way, but by no means enough. 
Thirdly, the gods should be treated with 
more honour. The deae matres are hardly 
mentioned, and the reader gets little idea of 
the varied crowd which adorned the third 
century pantheon. 

A very few criticisms in detail may be 
added- P- xxii., Mr. Watkin’s Roman 
Cheshire might be mentioned beside his 
Rofian Lancashire. P. xxvi., the Archaeo¬ 
logical Journal might perhaps find a place. 

P; 24, HE for te or et should be mentioned; it 
is not generally known. P. 64, the abbrevia¬ 
tions pomt, pont, are said by Mommsen to lack 
authority {Eph. iv., p. 221) ; the complete 
Pomentina occurs on a Chester inscription. 

P. 296, the Boulogne lead pig no doubt 
"comes from Britain,” but the phrase im¬ 
plies that it was found in Britain. The expan¬ 
sion “ Legio II.” on it seems to me doubtful. 
Legxx ( O.LL . vii. 1209) is a parallel, and. 
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though not well attested, is, no doubt, correct; 
but that legion was stationed near the Welsh 
mines. Where did the seoond (Iscan) legion 
work? However, I have nothing better to 
suggest. P. 311, the inscription on the shield 
(now in Tork Museum) is on the edge, not 
“ au milieu de figures.” I cannot accept the 
explanation given of the Brough tesserae on 
the same page. It bas, indeed, Hiibner’s 
approval; but it is difficult to believe that 
all soldiers had such leaden seals put on their 
necks on enrolment, and yet that such seals 
have turner’ up only in England, and tbere 
very oddly di tributed. Felixs'owe, Chesters, 
South Shields and High Rochester have each 
contributed a few; several thousand (it is 
said) have been found at Brough-under-Stain- 
moor, most of which will have to be hunted 
out by the editors of the projected supplement 
to the Lapidarium Septentrionale. I would 
rather connect these tiny objects with the 
expedition of Severus into the North. One 
seal is certainly of the date required {Eph. 
iii., p. 318); and, though one is supposed to 
belong to the age of Constantine, the fact 
seems not to be by any means certain. South 
Shields itself, to judge by the dates assigned 
to its inscriptions, owed much of its Roman 
importance to the age of Severus. Moreover, 
leaving out the port of Felixstowe, all the 
seals have occurred on or near lines of march 
northward; and it is possible that we have 
really to deal with some form of luggage- 
label. The rather different leaden seal of 
Constantine found at Richborough probably 
served some similar purpose. In any case, 
M. Schuerman’s theory that the things were 
projectiles ds guerre is certainly wrong. 

It remains only to commend L’Annie ipi- 
graphique, 1888 to epigraphists. M. Cagnat 
has undertaken the laudable design of con¬ 
tributing to the Revue Arehiologique periodical 
summaries of newly published inscriptions. 
Those who cannot (and few can) consult all 
epigraphical journals may hence leam the 
most important novelties. L'Annie tpi- 
graphique, i888 is a reprint of the summaries 
for 1888. Two inscriptions have an interest 
for English readers: that on the lead pig 
alluded to above; and No. 121 from Worms, 
a dedication by one Amandus Velugni fil Devos, 
where M. Cagnat, following Zangemeister, 
supposes Devae to mean “ a native of Deva,” 
that is, of Chester. TbiB is the first time the 
name of the city has appeared in an inscrip¬ 
tion. 

F. Havebfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Orchard son, we are glad to hear, has 
made great progress with that portrait of him¬ 
self which is destined to be lodged in theUffizi, 
at Florence, among the historio collection of 
portraits of famous artists. 

An important landscape, representing a well- 
known view in Berkshire, near the Thames, 
will, we hear, be Mr. Goodall’s chief contribu¬ 
tion to the Royal Academy this season. 

Mb. Walter Siokbbt has begun a portrait 
of Mr. George Moore, the novelist. It is not 
possible, however, that this can be finished in 
time for the forthcoming exhibition of the New 
English Art Club. To that exhibition Mr. 
Sickert will send a portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
busy at his desk, and a portrait of a tall sum 
young lady—Miss Fanoourt—in a black dinner- 


dress. The lady is seen chiefly from behind; 
but the turned head displays the profile. The 
treatment of a model refined in line and colour 
is itself exceedingly refined. And it may interest 
our readers to know that, though the picture 
does not suggest to the beholder any associa¬ 
tion with tiie music-halls, which Mr. Sickert 
has before now been wont to oelebrate, it is, in 
fact, a goddess of the music-halls who is pour- 
trayed in evening attire. Miss Fancourt, we 
believe, is known to a large section of the 
public as “Queenie Lawrence,” and Queenie 
Lawrence is an eminent “ serio-comic.” 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
that of the Society of Lady Artists (profes¬ 
sional), in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and 
the Stanley and African Exhibition, in the 
Victoria Gallery, Regent Street. 

In pursuance of their object of rendering the 
annual exhibition as instructive as possible, the 
council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
have decided to hold a conversazione in the 
gallery on Saturday evening, March 22. The 
chief feature of interest on the occasion will be 
an address given by the president, Mr. Seymour 
Haden. 

Mb. W. J. Linton will read a paper before 
the Society of Arts, on Tuesday next, upon 
“ Engraving in Wood, Old and New.” 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Magazine ; 

“ The British School at Athens will begin explora¬ 
tion almost immediately at Megalopolis. They 
have not succeeded in getting Troezen, as they 
had hoped, the local proprietors having proved too 
hard tor either English or French diplomacy. 
Wbat may be found at Megalopolis it is impossible 
to prophesy. The site is enormous, and contains 
vestiges of every kind. The large theatre will 
probably be oleared,andmay yield some statuary— 
a class of treasures for which theatres have seldom 
been searched in vain; but it is unnecessary to 
say that such a site cannot yield anything of very 
early date. Mr. Ernest Gardner will superintend 
the excavations; and Mr. G. 0. Richards, of 
Hertford College, will also take part in them,” 

At a meeting of the Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, held 
on Friday, March 14, with the Earl of Wham- 
oliffe, president, in the ohair, the following 
resolution—proposed by Mr. Henry Wallis, 
with an amendment by General Braokenbury— 
was passed:— 

“ That this meeting has heard with feelings of 
profound grief and dismay the account of the 
recent wanton mutilation of the ancient monu¬ 
ments at Beni Hassan, Tel-el-Amaraa, and El- 
Bersheh, in Upper Egypt—a disaster, as Prof. 
Bayoe truly observes, exceeding all that has 
befallen the remains of Egyptian art during the 
past half-oentury; and that this meeting earnestly 
hopes that the Egyptian Government will take 
steps for the appointment of au efficient staff for 
the custody and inspection of important monu¬ 
ments. to prevent acts of this nature being again 
committed.” 

The firm of William George’s Sons—to whom 
Bristol is so much indebted for maintaining her 
literary fame—have now conferred an obliga¬ 
tion upon all Wordsworthians by publishing a 
reproduction of an early portrait of the poet, 
formerly in the possession of Joseph Cottle, and 
numbered 1 in Prof. Knight’s Portraits of 
Wordsworth. Of its genuineness there seems no 
doubt. It is signed ”W, Shuter, 1798,” and 
was, of course, painted in the Nether Stowey 
days. The reproduction, in photogravure, has 
been done by Herr Haefstangl, of Munich, in 
the exact dimensions of the original. It is the 
lyrio compeer of Coleridge, not the sage of 
Grasmere, that appears in this youthful face, 
with its bright eyes and soft mouth. The high 
nose alone recalls the more familiar portraits of 
old age. 


THE STAGE. 

OBITUARY. 

By the death of Mr. John Maclean—whioh 
occurred at his lodgings in Percy Street, this 
day week—we lose one who was personally a 
popular and most estimable member of the 
theatrioal profession, and an actor who was 
among the very safest to whom responsible 
parts could be entrusted. Mr. Maclean was 
probably never actually brilliant, and we 
imagine that he had of late been losing foroe. 
But that he was thoroughly intelligent and 
sympathetic — thoroughly hardworking and 
n ot unsuccessful—need hardly be told. Though 
Mr. Maclean, when he was taken from us, was 
at least as near fifty or sixty, it is, we are 
reminded, nearly thirty years ago that be first 
assumed upon the London stage the character 
of the respectable, kind-hearted, middle-aged, 
or even elderly man, with whioh, ever since, he 
has been wont to be associated. He played, it 
seems, the part of Mr. Gibson, the employer of 
Bob Brierly, in “ The Ticket of Leave Man,” 
when that most popular of all the pieces by 
Tom Taylor was first produced at the Olympic 
Theatre. At that time, Mr. Maclean’s own age 
can scaroely have exceeded six and twenty; 
but though cheeriness of temperament would 
doubtlesshave prevented this admirable player 
from ever getting old in spirit, it may be that 
he was one of those who seem never actually 
young in physique. John Maclean was a 
steady supporter of Mr. John Hollingshead 
during a considerable period <of that gentle¬ 
man’s management of the Gaiety—not, how¬ 
ever in the later days, when the sacred lamp 
of burlesque had become the first thing and 
the last. Mr. Maclean’s last appearanoe, we 
believe, was as Sir Peter Teazle—a character 
which, in his hands, lacked at once the neces¬ 
sary fire and the necessary stateliness or 
ceremony, but which, nevertheless, he inter¬ 
preted with intelligence and sympathy. The 
stage possesses but few' actors on whom a 
manager may rely so easily and safely as it waa 
always possible to do upon Mr. Maolean. 


STAGE NOTES. 

An affection of the eyes has, we are Sony to 
say, compelled Mr. David James to retire from 
the Criterion Theatre for the present. “ Our 
Boys ”—whioh would be little without him— 
has accordingly been withdrawn; and the re¬ 
appearance of Mr. Charles Wyndham, who has 
just returned from America, is fixed for to¬ 
night. 

Miss Eva Moobe was for several nights last 
week—during the illness of the original 
interpreter—playing Miss Annie Hughes’s part 
in “ The Middleman ” with great suooess. 

A version of “The Relapse,” by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, was to be produced at the Vaude¬ 
ville on Thursday afternoon. 

It is said that Mr. Sydney Grundy's play, 
“ Bather Sandrez ”—which was brought out at 
a matinee by Miss Amy Roselle, but whioh Mrs. 
Langtry immediately purchased—will be the 
next venture at the St James’s Theatre ; and it 
is further stated that, though “ As Ton Like 
It ” has been fairly successful, its run is not 
likely to be prolonged much beyond Easter. 

When the present Adelphi melodrama shall 
have finished its course, a revival of “ The 
Green Bushes ” is contemplated. This will be 
of interest, as the piece was deemed desperately 
exciting by the fathers of those who ait in the 
Adelphi pit to-night. Meanwhile, Mr. George 
Alexander and Miss Alma Murray have, for a 
while at least, left the theatre—Mr. Alexander 
to assume the part whioh Mr. Fred. Terry has 
given up in “ Dr. Bill ” at the Avenue, and 
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Miss Alma Murray, we regret to hear, 
through an indisposition occasioned by a cab 
accident. 

Miss Mato Millett— a portrait of whom, 
by Mr. Bartlett, is likely to be seen at the 
Boyal Academy — will have no part in 
the forthcoming piece, by Mr. Arthur Law, 
at the Shaftesbury; but Mr. Willard will be 
supported by Miss Olga Brandon, Mr. Joan 
Watson, Mr. Alfred Bishop, and others. The 
scene of the new piece is laidj in ’the moors 
of Devonshire, ana Mr. Willard—once more 
forsaking the respectable—will appear in the 
guise of an escaped convict. 

Mr. Henry Neville is before long to leave 
for America. 


MU8IO. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the Philharmonio Society 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Thursday 
week. Weber’s interesting Overture—"Euler 
of the Spirits ”—opened the programme. Next 
came an Orchestral Suite, a collection of dance 
movements from Qretry’s opera " Cephale et 
Procris,” produced at Paris in 1773. Mr. F. H. 
Gowen is responsible for this mode of presenta¬ 
tion. Of the music itself there is little to say. 
It is pretty and pleasing, but lacks contrast. 
We cannot see that there is any particular gain 
to art in a revival of this kind. A Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra, by M. Widor, was given 
for the first time, under the direction of the 
composer. Two seasons ago his Symphonic 
Poem—" Walpurgis Night’’-—was heard at one 
of this society’s concerts, and produced very 
little effect. The new work is less noisy; but 
beyond a certain amount of skill in the work¬ 
manship and orchestration, we fail to reoognise 
any merit in it. It lacks originality, and is at 
times commonplace. We must, however, 
mention that it was much applauded. M. 
Philipp played the pianoforte part well, but it 
is impossible to judge of his powers from this 
performance. M. Blauwaert, the well-known 
Belgian artist, sang an air from Bach’s Cantata 
—"The Strife between Phoebus and Pan ”— 
and Wotan’s Absohied from “ Die Walkiire.” 
He was more suooessful in the latter, which 
was given with much declamatory power. The 
programme also included Dr. Mackenzie’s 
characteristic Overture—“Twelfth Night”— 
under his own direction, and the “ Scotch ” 
Symphony. Mr. F. H. Gowen conducted 
everything except the two works specially 
mentioned. The Philharmonic orchestra still 
maintains its supremacy in the string depart¬ 
ment. 

On Saturday afternoon Mme. Backer 
Grondahl appeared at the Popular Concert, and 
played a.group of short solos. Her reading of 
Schumann’s Novelette in F (op. 21, no. 1) was 
not altogether to our taste. The plaintive 
melody of the Trio lacked repose. Chopin’s 
Prelude in D flat was too slow, and Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Study in B flat minor might have been 
taken faster- In tone and technique, however, 
Mme. Grtindahl was all that could be desired. 
She was well received, and repeated the Study. 
Mme. Neruda gave with much charm Vitali’s 
Chaconne in G minor. Mrs. Hensohel sang in 
a most delightful manner an air from Handel’s 
"Hercules” and Grieg’s "Solveig’s Song.’’ 
The programme further comprised Schumann’s 
Quartet in A minor (op. 41, no. 1), and Grieg’s 
Sonata in C minor for piano and violin. Thelatter 
work was interpreted by Mmes. Neruda and 
Grondahl with skill, sympathy, and refine¬ 
ment. 

On the following Monday evening, Sgam- 


bati’s pianoforte Quintet in B flat (op. 6) was 
given. The composer, who has English blood 
in his veins, was for many yean a pupil of 
Liszt In 1882 he visited London, conducting 
his first Symphony at the Crystal Palace ana 
playing his pianoforte Oonoerto at a Philhar¬ 
monic concert. The Quintet is a remarkably 
clever work, and indeed appeals chiefly to the 
intellect. Mr. Dannreuther introduced it at 
one of his chamber concerts some seasons back. 
Mme. Grondahl played the pianoforte part on 
Monday, and was afterwards heard to advan¬ 
tage in Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor. Miss 
Liza Lehmann, who was the vocalist, sang a 
pretty and fanciful song, “Go, rose.” by 
Maurice Greene, the contemporary of Handel. 
The programme included Schubert’s Quintet 
in C (op. 163), one of his greatest works. 

Miss Florence May gave a concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. In Brahms’ 
Variations on a Paganini theme (op. 35, second 
set) she proved herself an accomplished pianist. 
This exceedingly difficult piece was performed 
in admirable style. The technique was neat 
and the phrasing dear. Miss May afterwards 
played some short waltzes of her own composi¬ 
tion, well written and pleasing, especially the 
first two. She took part in Mendelssohn’s 0 
minor Trio and Brahms’ Sonata in G for piano 
and violin. She gave a conscientious reading 
of both works, but her tone in the quiet pas¬ 
sages was somewhat dry. She was assisted by 
Herr Gompertz and Mr. Howell. The latter, 
our best English ’cellist, played as solo a Mar¬ 
cello Sonata with great effect. 

We regret that we cannot notice Saturday’s 
Crystal Palace concert, at which Dr. Joachim 
and M. E. Gillet played Brahms’ double Con¬ 
certo for violin, ’cello, and orchestra; nor the 
performance of Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater” by 
the Haokney choir under the direction of Mr. 
Prout at Shoreditch Town Hall on Monday 
evening. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Richter Series of nine concerts will 
commence on Monday, May 12. Works by 
standard composers will be given, and special 
prominence will be aocorded to Wagner. In 
the present scheme Dr. Bichter has enriched 
the list by eight important exoerpts from that 
composer’s operas and music dramas—viz., 
Scene 2, Act i., from " Tannbauser ; Scene 4, 
Act ii., from “ Walkiire ”; Scene and Duet, 
Act iii., from " Siegfried ” ; also selections 
from " Gotterdammerung ” and “ Meister- 
singer, and the Overture to "DieFeen.” One 
rogramme in the oourse of the season will be 
evoted exclusively to Wagner, and another to 
Beethoven. 

Musical Notes, 1889. By Hermann Klein. 
(Novello.) This annual critical record of im¬ 
portant musical events is drawn up with the 
author’s usual care; and, although only a 
“ brief or abstract chronicle,” the facts are 
presented in an attractive and thoroughly 
readable manner. Hitherto Mr. Klein had oon- 
fined himself to the musical doings of the 
metropolis, but this year he has added a series 
of articles, signed by writers of recognised 
ability, embodying in succinct form the leading 
musiosl events in the provinces and in Scot¬ 
land. Mr. S. S. Stratton represents Birming¬ 
ham ; Mr. E. J. Shellard, Bristol; Mr. Peter¬ 
son, Edinburgh; Mr. W. I. Argent, Liverpool; 
Dr. Hiles, Manchester; the Bev. J. H. Mee, 
Oxford ; and Mr. J. Tatham, Yorkshire ; be¬ 
sides, Cambridge is signed X and Glasgow F. 
These articles will, of course, greatly inorease 
the value of this year-book as a work of 
reference. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER 

AND THE FUOITIVBS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
S vols., crown Svo, >5s. 6d. 


CLAIRE BRANDON. 

By FREDERICK MARSHALL, Author of 
“ French Home Lite.” 8 vols., crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 


THE BULL I’ TH’ THORN. 

By PAUL OUSHING, Author of “ The Blaoksmith 
ofVoe.” 8 vols, crown 8vo, 26s. 6d. 

“ A genuine romanoe, fresh, vigorous, stirring, that 

aots on us like a breath from the broad sea..The 

author has power, yet delioaov of touoh; a bright, 
racy, firm, stralgit-forward style, and that art whioh 
can make characters live, move, and have their being.” 

Saturday Bevietc. 

“ As a story of exciting military adventure, * The Boll 
i* th’ Thorn ’ is not likely to be soon surpassed.” 

_ . . Spectator. 

“The whole story is racy, unconventional, and 
exciting to a degree, as well as being admirably 
written and full of striking passages and incidents.” 

_ Pump Court. 

It is an excellent story, and will add muoh to its 
author’s reputation.”— Soottman. 


DR. HERMIONE. Bv the 

Author of “ Lady Bluebeard,” “Kit and 
Xoe.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 

“ Clever little story, with a character of its own...... 

Few people figure in it, but those few are well and 
crisply drawn.”— Athenaeum. 

“ The still anonymous author who followed up 'Zit 
and Xoe’ by • Lady Bluebeard,' possesses the gilt rare 

among novelists, of writing sparkling dialogue. 

Nothing is so good as his description of the Lake 
district in autumn, unless it bo his pictures of the 
surroundings of the Nile.”— Punch. 

“The author handles a simple story of modern life 
with charming freshness and exceptional skill. ‘Dr. 
Hermlone ’ is one of those perfectly natural tales which 
the quiet reader will linger over with growing pleasure 
and Increasing interest.”—Doily Chronicle. 

“ A delightful new novel.It is full of fresh fun and 

smiling humour.”— Scotsman. 

“There are some bright descriptions of out-of-the- 

way phases of London life.It makes a very readable 

novel ."—Literary World. 


DODO AND I. By Captain 

ANDREW HAGGARD, D.8.O. Second JSdition. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This book is not unlikely to take the services by 
storm, whilst its admirers will not be confined to them 
alone:.All lovers of a really good novel, extrava¬ 

gances notwithstanding, should most assuredly secure 
this one .”—Admiralty and Horte-f! uarit' Gazette. 

“ Captain Andrew Haggard’s ‘ Dodo and I ’ is a hook 

that everybody will read. It Is fresh, Interesting, and 

amusing . 1 "-Soott Oheerver. 

“The story is distinctly good."—Athenaeum. 

" ’Dodoandl’ is veryamuslng reading, and certainly 
should not be overlooked by anyone who studies modern 
fiction .”—John Bull. 

“ Strange, weird and attractive romanoe.Interest¬ 

ing and graphically written.”—Jfomtn? Advertiser. 

“ ‘Dodo and I’ is a rattling story .”—Homing Pott. 


MASTER OF HIS FATE. 

By J. M ACL AREN COBBAN, Author of "The 
Cure of Souls,” ‘‘Tinted Vapours,” Sea. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

“ A distinctly clever pieoe of work.''—Athenaeum. 

“An enthralling tale, the great charm of which is 
that it is laid among ordinary soenes and enacted by 
ordinary characters.— World. 

“A strange story, invested with an intensity of 
interest which, even had it been much longer than it is, 
would carry the reader through it at a single sitting.” 

Scotsman. 

“It is Indeed a powerful pieoe of work, simply but 
effectively constructed, and oontsining situations of 

extreme originality.The author has worked out a 

new and striking idea with skill and power ” 

Pictorial World. 

“ An exeedingly striking, powerful, and—if we may 
use a word which has been too cruelly hackneyed of 
late—weird tale.”—Doily News. 

“A story quite out of the oommon, admirably 
written.’’— Vanity Fair. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. * 8 . Gatti, Sole Proprietor* and Huuers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAT BY- DAY. _ 

llr. Geo. Alexander ; Meter*. Marina, Beveridge, Shine, Klgnold, Abing¬ 
don. Balfour, Bode, RoaeeU, East, Ac.; Meadamee A. Murray, M. Borko, 
K. Jamea, C. El Hot, Clara Jeoka. 

Preceded, at 7.1ft, by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, FOOL’S MATE. 

At 9, DR. BILL. 

Meeen. Frederick Terry. Natoombe Gould, Beniamin Webeter, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Meadamee Robin*. Carlotta Ledercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Grade Murielle, Laura Grave*, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


n 0 U R T 

Proprietor*, Mrs. JOHN 


HEAT 


W Proprietor*, Mrs. JOHN WOOD and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLBIOH. 

Every Evening, at 9. AUNT JACK. 

Meant. A. Cecil, Weedon Groaamith, Brio Lewie, F. Marvin, Cape, 
Ay nee worth, Pbllllpt, F. Farren. Powell, Quinton | Mesdames Flllppl, 
Wood, John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, bv TO THE RESCUE. 

Meeen. R. Bo ley n, F. Farren ; Meedamea F. Harrington, and Phelpe. 


Q. A I E T Y_T H E A T R E. 

Every evening, at 8, 

BUY BLAB AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Meaan. Fred Leslie. Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Meadamee Ellen 
Farren, Marlon Hood, Bylvla Grey, Linda Varner, Blanche Massey, and 
Letty Und. 


G lobe theatre. 

Bole Leasee and Manager, Mr. F. R. Bzrsor. 

Every Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays exoepted. Shakes pears’* 
Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental Music, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

MATINEES of A MID8UMMER NIGHTS DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday, at 8.30. No fee*. HAMLET, THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
Evening at 8, and every THURSDAY and FRIDAY Evening till further 
notloe—GLOBE THEATRE. 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bcbrbohm-Trrr. 

Every evening, at 8 JO, A MAN’S BH ADO W. 

Meeen. Tree, Fernandes, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Har* 

S reaves, Tapping, Gurney, and Harwood ; Meedamea Tree, Minnie Terry, 
orreya, and Julia Neilson. 


Preceded, at 7.45, by 
Miss Norreya. 


GOOD FOB NOTHING. 


OPERA comique theatre 

V-/ Lessee, Mr. F. J. Harrii. 

Manager, Mr. H.GlTTU* Lonsdale. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, LBS CLOCHES DB CORNEVILLR. 

Mr. H. Glume Lonsdal “ " “ 


Preceded, at 7 JO, by 


JOHN SMITH. 


rji 0 0 


Every Evening, at 9, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 


THE BUNGALOW. 
18ALDA. 


THERE IS 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

HOTJTEN’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 
All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


_ ^ 15, LBS CLOCHES DB CORN BV ILLS. 

Mr. H. Glume Lonsdale, Tom Paolton, Charles Ashford, L. Cadwaledr, 
Mr. Shlel Barry ; Mias Violet Cameron, Miss Florenoe Lonsdale, and Mia* 
Irene Verona. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

-A- Bole Le w es and Manager, Mr. HORACE SzDtiER. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, Jamea, Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monkhonee ; Meadamee Phyllis Broughton, Amadl, and 
Camilla D*Arvllle. 


THEATRE. 


L yceum theatre. 

Solo Leasee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

This Evening, at 8, 

THE DEAD HEART ; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Bancroft, Stirling. Rlghton, Gordon Craig, 
Haviland, Tyaxs; Mosdamea Kate Phillips, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 
Terry. 


Iimuiu, 1.0.111, VJ lOAlll/A. 

Messrs. Chas. Glanney, Yorke Stephens, Compton Conttf, J. Aylmer, A. 
Rous by. F. M. Capel, Fred Kaye, Barnett Roe, M. Brodle, and R. Stoohton ; 
Meedamea Sophie Larkin, Helen Forsyth, Vane Featherston, Marie 11 ling- 
loo, and Cicely Richards. 


Books produced at a fixed prioe for 
Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged 
for Publishing. 

Authors advised with a» to Printing and 
Publiehing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. _ _ 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
si, Fubniyax. Street, Holbobn, and S7, Ohanobby 
Lanb, London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

JOBBER'S HIRE SYSTEM 

The original beet, and moat liberal. Suite all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Mannfkotnrer, from £10 to £10,000 
Oaak price*. No extra oharge for time given. 

Catalogue*, letfanates. Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOSDBB 

848,849,850, Tottenham-oourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's- - 18 3d. 

Ladies' • • 2s Sid. Ladles’ 

Cent's ■ • 8s. fid. Oent’a 


HEMSTITCHED— 

- 21 . llld. 1 per 
• - 48. lid. } doz. 


lit MAR V A. LOISETTE’S 

In C ITI U It I ■ SYSTEM.-" I was to- 

E reseed with the possibilities o( improvement to 
iemory which your Lectures in Cambridge opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., *90). “ Physiological, 8cientiflc. ,, — Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, *88). “ We again recommend the 
system.**—Dr. Wilson (Jan., *89). Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 

Dr. Buoklev. ‘‘Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N. — Aiply I7» New^Qxiord 
Street. London. 

To H.R.H. the PRINOB of WALES. 
gRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

DOTTED MEATS A YORK k GAME PIES. 

JT __Alio__ 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, snd other 
gPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

80LK ADDRESS- __ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


Every Evening, at 8JO, 

THE GONDOLIERS: or, The King of Baratarla. 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny. Wallaoe Brownlow, 
Metcalf, Rose, De Fledge, Wtlbraham, Gilbert, and Conrtlca Pounds; 
Meadamee Geraldine, Ulmar, Roelna Brandram, Declma Moore, Bernard, 
Lawrence, and Cole. 


QHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

k/ Meaeis. B. 8 . Willard and John LaRT, Lessees and Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE MIDDLEMAN. 

Meters. Willard, Mackintosh, B. W. Garden, H. Cana, H. V. Esmond, 
Ivan Waleon, C. Crofton, W. E. Blatchley, R. Keith; Meedamea M. 
MUlett, A. Hughes, B. H. Brooke, A. Verity, Bt. Ange, E. Moore, ho. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
18. to 60s. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price Lists post-free. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irib e"c" k bank 

Bouthaaptou-bulldlngs, Okaneery-laac. 

THEBE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealomlated on 
the minimum monthly I alanoes, whan cot drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes lor Its Cos toman, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deed*. Writing*, and other Securities and Vamaolasi theeolleetlon of Bills 
efExenange, Dividends, and Conpohfe t and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit und Circular Note* Issued. 

THX'BIBKBBCK ALMANACK, with fall partinUan, on 

•pplioat'oa. fumn RATUIOIOR. Hiunr. 

Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
Tim A AT irritation, inducing oongh. and 

UUVAl afleotlng the voloe For these 
aymp’oms use EPPS’a GLY- 
TSPPT A TTAW OERINE JUJUBES. Inoontaet 
1A1U1A11V11 with the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of snok- 
AHD ing, the Glyoerine In these agree- 

| able confections becomes actively 


able confections becomes actively 
flATT/ln healing. In boxes, rid.; tine, 
LUUUii. ,8. ijd : labelled ••JAMBS EPPS 
ft OO., Homoeopathic Ohemiste.” 


GOLD 3? 33 1ST, 

WITH DIAMOHD POINT. 

Antl-oorroslve—Flexible—Durable —Adapting Use! 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete ■ - > It, 

Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 

Plated Pattern, complete.5s. 6d, 

Kngino-tumed Pattern, eomplete - • • >68.6d< 

Fluted Pattern, Telescopio • * - - • 108 6d. 

Other Patterns in great variety. 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 

27, Ohanobbt Lane, London. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— 11 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

v Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNS. 

Every Evening, at 8, CLARISSA. 

Masers. Thomas Thorne, Thalberg, Mande, Yorke, Blythe, Hsrbnry, 
Grove, Gill more, and Fred Thorne j Meedamea W. Emery, M. Collette, 
C. Owen, Bryer, Wemyss, Hanbury, K. Banister, Ac. 

|^IAGARA_IN LONDON. 

Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Phlllp- 
poteanx. Pleasant lounge, mule, American sweetmeat store. Refresh¬ 
ments by Begninot, Electric light. Building cooled throughout. 
Admission Is. 10 to 10—York-etreat, Westminster (St Jtmee't-park 
SUllon). Second year. Nearly one million vtoitor*. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron — “ 1 have never ft ft A 

President Royal College of tasted COCOa II 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO Uw W W W ^8 

well.” 

Paple Exhibition, 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MB. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S BEMINISCENCES. 

LEAVES of a LIFE: being the Beminiscences of Montague Williams, Q.O. 


a Tola.. 8ro, 80a. 

The Standard says“ The book ta full of matter that will interest the public." 

The Daily Telegraph says “These thoroughly entertaining volumes.” 

Murray's Magazine says“ A bright gathering of remlnlscenses of an exceptionally 
1 inf 


busy and lntereasing career.' 


[Fourth Thousand. 

The Guardian Bays:—“ The first duty of a dealer in reminiscences is to tell good stories, 
and Mr. Montagu Williams has fulfilled this duty." 

“ The Church Renew says“ It is no mere figure of speech to say there is not a dull page 
in these volumes. It is literally true, and their value for purposes of reference is muon 
enhanced by a capital Index." 


A NEW BOOK BY SIB OHABLES DILEE, BABT. 

PBOBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 

With Maps. 8 vols., 8vo. 86s. 

The Tablet says“ The most interesting book of the year, and the work which is likely to have at once the widest and the best influence upon the political thought of our time, Is 
Sir Charles Diike's * Problems of Greater Britain. It has met a great want, and met it well, and it stands alone." 

The Graphic says “ It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of Sir Charles Diike's ' Problems of Greater Britain.' It is one of the most important books published for many 
years, and Is worthy to rank beside such a monumental work as that of Professor Bryce on the United States. In these two elaborate volumes we have the latest views of one of the 
foremost statesmen of this generation: a man who almost from boyhood lias diligently trained himself for high office in the State, and who has studied, with more assiduity and 

enthusiasm than probably any other living man, the vast and complicated problems connected with the immense organisation known as the British Empire.Knowledge, candour, 

and statesmanship are the conspicuous qualities of the book, and its style is clear and sometimes stately. A noteworthy book which will have wide and permanent influence." 

SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, M.P., D.O.L., Regius 


Second Edition. 8 vols , extra crown 8vo, see. 

Part V. ILLUSTRATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford: Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire.’’ 

Part I. THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. I Part III. THE PARTY 8 V STEM. 

Part II. THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. I Part IV. PUBLIC OPINION. I Part VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The Nation (New York) says t—“ The book does not disappoint these expectations. Every page gives evidence of the conscientious labour which the author has given to his work. 

.As we read his pages, their suggestive and instructive value to America is so great and so patent that we find ourselves concluding tbe book is written for us.No earnest and 

intelligent American can afford to remain ignorant of it. HU education will be incomplete as a preparation for hU duties as a citizen if he does not take advantage of the helps to a 
sound judgment and noble purpose which are here given.” 


By 


THE DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

Tiie Pall Mall Gazette says ” This is a very interesting and ingenious book.It is sure to attract attention everywhere.The ordinary reader will find in it on agreeable and 

and lnatructive handbook, and the numerous woodcuts are well adapted to their illustrative purpose. " 

AMONG the SELKIRK GLACIERS: being the Account of a Bough Survey in 

the Rooky Mountain Regions of British Columbia. By WILLIAM SPOTSWOOD GREEN, H A, F.B.G.S., Author of “The High Alps of New Zealand.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Neat week, 

BY MR. WALTER PATER. 

APPRECIATIONS, with an ESSAY on STYLE. By Walter Pater, Fellow of 

Brasenose College, Author of “ The Renaissance,’ ’ “ Matins the Epicurean,” “Imaginary Pot traits,” Ac. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. [Second Edition in the press, 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Ac. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 8s. *d. 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION as the RESULT of the INHERITANCE of ACQUIRED 

CHARACTERS aooordlng to the LAWS of ORGANIC GROWTH. By Dr. G. H. THEODOR EIMER, Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in 
TQblngen. Translated by J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S.E , late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo, 18s. fid. 

BY LEWIS CARROLL. 

THE NURSERY “ALICE,” containing Twenty Coloured Enlargements from 

Tenntel’s Illustrations to “ ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND," with Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS CARROLL. The Clover 
designed and coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson, 4to, 4s. [Next week. 


BY SIR nENRY CUNNINGHAM. 


THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry Cunningham, Author of 

“The Cuuruleana: a Vacation Idyll,” “The Chronicle! of Duutypore,” “Wheat and 
Tarea," &c. 3 vols., crowD 8vo, 318. fid. [Neat wek. 

A NEW STORY BY MR. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. Christie Murray, 

Author of “ Aunt Rachael,” “ The Weaker Vessel,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 31a. fid. 

The Saturday Renew aaya “ Few modern uoveliata can tell a story of English country 

life better than Mr. D. Christie Murray ' John Vale's Guardian' is eminently readable.” 

The Scotsman says“ Delighfol from beginning to end.Thoroughly healthy in tone, 

and the interest never flags.' ' 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.-New Volumes2s. 6d. e*oh. 
CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. Walter Besant. 
HAVELOCK. By Mr. Archibald Forbes. [/mmedutelp. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the OXFORD MOVE¬ 
MENT. By WILFRID WARD. New and Revised Edition, with Additions. 
8vo, 14s. 

NOW READY, POPULAR EDITION, PART II. Is. 

THE PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, 

F.RS., D.C.L., LL.D. Part I. Library Edition, 8s. 6d. Part II. uniform with 
Part I. 8a. ed. Farts I. and II. Popular Edition, Sixtieth Thousand. Each, 
paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Second Part. By 

A. M. COOK. M.A., Assistant Master In St. Paul’s School, Author of 
*' Macmillan’s Latin Course,” First Part, “Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course,” 
Ao. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SZRIBI.-New Volume. 

PLAUTUS.—AMPHITRUO. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by ARTHUR PALMER, M A., Fellow and Professor of Latin in 
Trinity College, Dublin, Loop. 8vo, 5s. 

LITERATURE PRIMEBS.-New Volume. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt. D., LLD., 

Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. i8mo, is. 


NEW NOVELS. 

BY THE MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 

A LOVER of the BEAUTIFUL: a Novel. 

Marchioness of CARMARTHEN. 1 voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THE NOVELS and TALES of MRS. ORAIK, Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman." 
as. (id. each. 


A New Edition. In Monthly Volumes. Crown, 8vo, 


Vol. I. OLIVE. With Illustrations by G Bowers. [Ready. 

The next Volume to follow, in April, is “THE OGLLVIES,” with Illustrations by J, 
McL. Ralston, and the remaining Volumes will be issued month by month as announced. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF R1PON. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Being 

the Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
Bishop of RJpon, Hon. Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: S. Ignatius— 

S. POLYOARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.G.L., LL.D 
late Bishop of Durham, Ac. Second Edition, 8 vols, demy Evo, 48s. 

BY THE REV. DR. WESTOOTT. BISHOP ELECT OF DURHAM. 

FROM STRENTH to STRENGTH. Three Sermons on 

Stages in a Consecrated Life. In Memoriam J. B. D. By BROOKS FOSS 
WEtJTOOTT, D.D., D.O.L. Grown 8vo, 8e. 

THE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 

Notes and Essays. By BROOKE FOSS WESTOOTT, D.D.. D.O.L., Canon of 
Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Ao. 8vo, 14s. 

THE COMPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS. A Critical 

Inquiry. By the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M. A.,FellowandTutor of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE GOSPEL according to ST. MATTHEW. Being the 

Greek Text as Revised by Drs. WESTCOTTand HORT. With Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. SLO MAN, M. A., Head-Master of Birkenhead Sohool. Foap. 
8vo, as. 6d. 

MILTON —SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction 

and Notes by H. M. PEROIVAL. M.A, Professor of English Literature, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Globe 8yo, 2s. 8d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 


UP AND DOWN : Sketches of Travel. By Gilbert Macquoid. 

With numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


’TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW: the Reminiscences of 

The Baxon de Malortie. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Pleasant pages.Crammed with details ol familiar, convivial, military, or diplomatic life, with Incident and 

anecdote accumulating through a varied and eventful career.''— Athenaeum. 

AN ARTIST’S TOUR IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 

AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. KROUPA. Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-Page Illustrations by 
the Author, 21s. 

“ Unconventional and romantic. . . . Rarely la his narrative otherwise than fresh, racy, and entertaining.”—Scotsman 

THE LOVES AND MARRIAGES OF SOME EMINENT 


Price 6s. each. 

A QUEEN OF ROSES. By Baynton Footer. 
THE FLOATING PRINCE. By Frank E. 
Stockton 

SFORZA : a Story of Milan. By W. W. Aotob. 
MIKE FLETCHER. By Georoe Moore. 

THE QUESTION OF CAIN. By Mrs. Caseel 
Hoey. 

WHEAL CERTAINTY. By John Cahill. 

THE BEACHCOMBERS. By Gilbert. 
PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By Mrs. Riddell Bishop. 
MR. SPIVEY’S CLERK. By J. S. Fletcher. 

[,hut ready. 


PERSONS. By X. F. THISELTON DYER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2Ss. 

‘‘An acceptable, Instructive, and extremely entertaining book.’ 1 — Truth. 

ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, AND USAGES 

IRELAND.. By LADY WILDE, Author of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A very interesting and attractive book.”—Doily Newt. 

“ A mass of interesting folk-lore.”—Dolly Telegraph. 


OF 


Prioe 3s. 6d. each. 

TING-A-LING TALES. By Frank R. Stockton. 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank 
Barrett. 

THE SPANISH GALLEON. By F. C. Badriok. 
TARTAN AND FOLD: Sporting Stories. By 
Byron Webber 

THE WRECK OF THE ARGO ; or, The Island 
Home. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John A. Brydges, 

of “ Idylls of a Lost Village.” 2 vols. 


Author 

[duel readv. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 

THE CRIME OF KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. 

VUDI7 flllfDRlfl T. 

FROM THE GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen. 
THE STORY OF MARY HERRIES. By J. 
Francis. 


THE NUGENTS OF CARICONNA: a Story More or Less 

IRISH. By TIOHK HOPKINS. 3 vols. 

THE GOLD OF OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 3 Vols. 

“ Mrs. Draughts new novelis admirable. . . . No one will begin It without going through with it.' 1 —Scotsman. 

RUNNING DOUBLE : a Story of the Stable and the Stage. 

By FRANK HUDSON. 2 vols. 

“ An unceasing flow of high spirits.''— Sainrtlay Review. 

“ AU goes as pleasantly as a marriage bell in this Story of the Stable and the Stage."— Horning Poet. 

COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 Vols. 

“ The construction ol the story Is perfect. . . Every touch seems exactly adequate to its fnU purpose, and to be a 
note of mastery.”— Graphic. 


MR. GREENWOOD’S NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 

PRINCE DICK OF DAHOMEY; or, Adventures in the Great 

Dark Land. By JAMBS GREENWOOD, Author of “ Reuben Davidger," &c. 8s. 6d. 


NEW HUMOROUS STORY ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 

PERFERVID: the Career of Ninian Jameison. By John 

DAVIDSON. 6s. [Shortly. 


Price 2s. each. 

LIL LORIMER. By Theo Gift. 

AN EARLY FROST. By C. T. C. James, Author 
of “ Galloping Days at the Deanery.” 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. By James Payn. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. By Marie Connor. 

AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By Mrs. Camp- 

BELL PbAED. 

IN ONE TOWN. By Edmund Downey. 

THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 

MARVEL. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 
THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHERSTONE. By 
B. L. Farjeon. 


Price is. each. 

THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Allen. 
AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. Philips. 
SNOWBOUND AT EAGLES. By Bret Haste. 
BLIND JUSTICE. By Helen Mathers. 

MISS TODD’S DREAM. By Mrs. Huddleston. 
A CHARGE FROM THE GRAVE. By Somer¬ 
ville Gibney. 

THE FOG PRINCES. By Florence Warden. 
HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goodman. 
SUSPICION : a Strange Story. By Christian Lys. 
THE MYSTERY OF CLOOMBER. By A. Conan 
Doyle. 

VOYAGE OF THE ARK. By F. M. Allen. 
DEVLIN THE BARBER. By B. L. Farjeon. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Hatmtt’b a Thootakd Mims ok a* Elkpham 
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Elwabd Tbbiho, by P. A. Babe KIT . . . . M8 
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classical Schoolbooks.**0 

N0TB8 AMD ..™ 

THBFOBTHOmrNO Maoazikks . . . . • *** 

Obiqimal Tnvi: I* Mbxobiah, Sib Bbkby 
Ydlb, by D. M.*2* 

MAOAZIKB8 AMD RKVHIWS.*■* 

Sblbotid Fobkiok Books .Mi 

OOBBBSFOMDBNGB 

Mietis. by Canon Isaac Taylor fChaaeet’e Reference 
to Diogenes. by Prof. Skeat; Oanynge a*d 
Bovity. by John Taylor and the Bev. J. Moyee; 

A Legend of Abraham, by Joseph Jaoobs; The 
Claims of Hobbs to theDaruihian Struggle for Life, 
by Fergus ..!.... I I *** 

Affoiktxbktb fob Next Wbbk . . . . aa4 

Pbof. caisd’s Cbiticai. Philosophy of Kamt, By 

Pro fere or Wallace.>24 

Soibboe Notes ........ ns 

Philolooy Notes .ns 

Meetikos of Societies .ns 

IiBTTEB FBOM EOYPT. by Prof. SAYOS . . i W 

Notes ok Abt akd abobueolooy . . . *»8 

Vakbbhoh at the Vaudeville, by F. 

Wedkobe .ns 

Beobmt Conceits, by J. S. Shedlocx . . ns 

A RT NOTES. — CONTRIBUTOR to 

-AA- PROVINCIAL PAPER dftlrn ENGAGEMENT on LONDON 
PAPER.—8BF1A, 7, Victoria-irreet, 8.W. 

French gallery, 120 , Pali Mali — 

, JL 1 The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS Is NOW OPEN. Admission 
One Shilling. 

T O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LONG, Publishers, 18, Bonrsrle-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 
are prepared to receive and give carvfal consideration to all MSS., and 
arrange terms for their rvBUCATlOjr. Messrs. Dig by A Long have also 
' every convenience and ample facilities for the pablloatlon of Ma«aS 1 BBS. 
Editorial officers if required. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

npYPB-WRITING — MSS., Scientific, and 

-L of all deserlptons. Legal Dloouments, Spool flections. Plars, Ac, 
COPIED with speed snd accuracy. Dictations takoo in Shorthand or 
Type-writli g by expert Type-wrlter*. Special success attained in work 
requiring dMlcicy snd care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught ^-Misses 
> . B. & I. FARkan 4, Southampton -street, Strsnd, London. 

rfiYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

X PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYINGexecuUd quickly and accurately. 
Terms, Is. per 1,000 word a Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. BAJLBT, 
19. Albert-square, Stratford, E. 

CATALOGUES. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S New 

▼ v ORIENTAL CATALOGUE—The Language*, Religions, Antiqui¬ 

ties and Literature of the Fast. Tost free 1 stamp. 

14, Heurletta-street, Co vent-garden, London ; 

SO, booth Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

~ SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 
-JJN1VER81TY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded, with Testimonial*, to the 
Colxbgk Hboibtbab, on or before April ISth. The Lecturer will bo 
required to commence bis duties on the 1st of Oetober. 

For all part-culsrs apply to tho Rboutkab, University College, Liverpool. 

^IRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 

The Council of Firth College intend to APPOINT a PROFESSOR o f 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and HHTOKY. Duties to oommeoce in October 
next. The salary is £tM with half fees, the whole guaranteed to be not less 
than £300. Applications to be scut In not later than APRIL &TH. Farther 
particulars on application to 

EJTSOB DEOKT, Registrar. 

npHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 

X (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 

7he GERMAN LECTURESHIP of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE will 
le VACANT on the 30ih September next. Stipend £100 snd two-thirds of 
fee Fees. Liberty will bo given to take private pupils within sneb limits as 
College duties permit. Ktsldet.ee In Leeds essential. Further particulars 
may be obtained from tho BKCKKTABY of the College. 

atew Toijth wales—university 

JL 1 OF SYDNEY. 

CHALLIS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The Senate of the University of 8, dney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

Tho salary will be at (he rate of £900 per annum, with three increments 
of £100. 

Further particulars may te obtained from tho Agent-General for New 
Sculb Wales, 9 Victorla-strret, 8 W. 

Application*, stating candidate's rge, and accompauhd by testimonials, 
must be addressed to the Fonate of tho University of Sjdney, nod »eni to 
the undcislgned not lsltr than the bill ot «*T next, to be forwarded lo the 
Senate. SAUL Samuel, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 

14tb March, 1800. _'_ 9, VIctorla-atreet, London, S ff. 
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FOR THE BA8TER HOLIDAYS. 

Stanford's Two-Shilling Strut of 

TOURIST GUIDES. 

Foap. 8 to, doth, with Maps and Plana. 
BKDFOBDSHIBE. By A. J. Fostbb, H.A. 
BKBK8HIBE. By E. Walfobd, M. A. 

0AHBBIDGB. By A. G. Hill, B.A., F.8A. 
CHAXHEL I8LAHDS. By G. P. Bivak, F.8.8. 
C 0 BHWALL. By W. H. Tbeobllas. 

DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. O. Oox. 

DEV0H, H 0 RTH. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

DEVOS, SOUTH. By R. N. Wobth, F.G.S. 

The above Qaida to North and South Levon, i» 1 eol., St. Sd. 
DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8. 
ERGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jjbkkimbok. 
ESSEX. By E. Walfobd, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. F. Bevak, F.S.S. 

KENT. By G. P. Bivak, F.8.8. 

LOHDOH (THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. Lottie, 

B.A., F.8.A. 

LOHDOH (R0UHD ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. 

LOFTIE, B.A., FK.A. 

H0RF0LK. By Walter Rye. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.B. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L 8., F.G.8. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bbvak, F.8.8. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.8. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bbvak, F.8.8. 
WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

WYE (The) and iti HBIGHBOUBHOOD. By G. F. 

BEVAN, F.8.8. 

YORKSHIRE, I0RTH and EAST RIDINGS. By G. P. 

BBVAN, F.8.8. 

YOBKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. P. Bbvan. 

*• For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide Is 
almost Indispensable. Mr. Stanford has eatlmated the situation 
and. as far os we can Judge, has mode moet creditable provision. Nothing 
osn be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-etallilng oountjr 
aeries : the type, though closely printed. Is clear, and they are nearly as 
M*kt Md iwlo. .. portab le «, « falrt? dllcd . lp> 

Londok : EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 & 27, Cocksfub Street, Chariko Cross, 8.W. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of ltd process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, do., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouleaa, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco In Guy's Hospital; "Spring, by 
Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art," per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


B 


OROTJGH of NOTTINGHAM. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Novell at all Circulating Libraries in Town, 
and Country. 


TWO FALSE MOVES. 

3 vols. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 

Author of “Dandy,” “Wild Georgie,” &o. 

n. 

FAIRFAX OF FUYSTON; 
Or, a Practice Confess’d. 

8 vols. 

By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, 

Author ot “ The King of Bath,” “ Bis Dearest 
Wish,” Ac. 

ILL 

A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 

a vols. 

By P. O. PHILIPS, 

Author of “ As in a Looking Glass,’’ and 
PERCY FENDALL, 

Author of “Spiders and Flies,’* do. 

41 The story is by turns pathetic, dramatic, humorous, god flail of in tore st¬ 
ing character and bright dialogue from first to lose... .In addition to Mra. 
Moroni, the authors give as some smart character sketches in Henri de 
Teslas, Captain Ma'Ioret, tbs daaghter Alice, and the ton Harold.....As a 
story it Is bright, smart, effective, and never for a moment duU." 

Court Journal. 

IV. 

FOR SOMEBODY’S 

8 vole. 

By EDITH BTSWABT DREWRY, 

Author of " On'y an Actress,” “ On Dangerous 
around,” Ac. 

*' ‘ For Bomobody', Boko' I, , book that will obtoia from tho lugo oUm 
of Borol-roodor, • wide ood weU-deoorrod popolortly. Tbo story li , n- 
tamotln, ond oanlod oat with coooldoroblo artfrtlo Iklll; opoalagbrightly It 
■ooooUDueoto tbo oad. Tho oh incur, an Uftllko—Thor, oro ihrooghoat 
tbo book sodm Tory Uroly dooertptionfl ond ooeeUaot dlologao Ulaotrotlna 
TOrion, phuM of soeloty oad high Ilf,. Tho oonvonotlonl in pointed ud 
well intlnlnod.’ 1 — LAfs. 

V. 

AN UNRULY SPfRIT. 

8 vols. 

By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING, 

Author of “The Jewel Reputation,’* ke. 

•• g atorv It has several points of commendation.^ "—Scotsman. 

“Parts cf Mrs. Aylmer Go wing’s new book are very graphic and 
realistic. Her Irish scenes are bright and fall of local colouring. 

Momma "on. 

“ Thor, L, n good doal tbtt to lolormUng, and a groat daal that to olorar 
in ’ An Unrnly Spirit.'’'—Gnardioa. 

VI. 

■ BLINDFOLD. 

8 vole. 

By FLORENCE MARRY AT, 

Author of “My Stater the Aotrees,” Ao. [Shortly• 


SAKE. 


At all Bookseller» and Bookstalls. 


Tbo CORPORATION of NOT1INOHAM aro RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY oo MOKIOAOB ol tho OENSHAL UISTRICT RATES and 

BOltOUOU FUND. . „ 

Particulars may be had of the Bjr jugh Accountant, at tho Water Offices, 
Bt. rater's Goto, Nottingham. . 

8am. Gko. JOHITSOM, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL. 

TOM’S WIFE. By Lady Margaret 

MAJENDIE, Author of “ Fsacinetfon,” Ao. In 
paper cover, is ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE RIVAL PRINCESS. By Justin 

MoOARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. doth, 8s. fid. 

A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence 

WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 
In pioture boards, as. 

SHEBA. By “ Rita.’’ (2nd Edition.) 

Cloth, as. 6d. 

A CRACK COUNTY. (5th Edition.) 

By Mis. EDWARD KENNARD. Picture hoards, 
3s. 

IN a GRASS COUNTRY. (9th Edition.) 

By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. Paper oover, 
Js. _ 

F. V. WHITE & OO., 31, Bovthauftok Strut, 
Bteand, W.O. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 

passasaiBgan the elements of suooess. The aim being 
to supply In a moderate oompass the ohief partiaulare 
a nd oh aractertotlea of the shire In question, and to 
ahapN”-^&Skr ln * U8ht * 8 r, P“°> andreadable 

Demy Svo, elotb, ptloe 7s. 6d., hand-made paper: 
Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net. 

A HI8T0R Y of the CO UNTY 
of CUMBERLAND. 

By RICHARD S. FERGUSON. M.A, F.8.A, 
Obanoellor of Carlisle. 

BEING THE SIXTH VOLUME OP THE 
POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 
Contxnts. 

The Early Inhabitants. 

The Roman Conquest. 

The Roman Roads. 


•a. saw UVIUOll DUMlB, 

The Roman Forts and Towns. 
Hadrian's Barrier. 
Lugavalllum. 

Strathclyde, 

Cumbria. 

The Land of Carlisle. 
Cumberland. 

The Baroness. 

The Forest. 


The City. 

The Church. 

The Scottish Wars. 

The Fifteenth Century. 

The Sixteenth Century: 
Border Warfare; The Re- 
formation. 

The Troubles, The Restora¬ 
tion, and The Revolution. 
The 15 and the '45. 
Miscellaneous. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

BDITBD BY 

The DUKE of BEAUFORT, KG., and ALFRED 
B. T. WATSON. 

NEW VOLUME. Crown Svo, 10 s. ad. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THS SAME SERIES 

A HISTORY of NORFOLK. By Walter 

bye. Author of “ The Norfolk Antiquarian mi«~i - 
Mdf, Handbook of Norfolk Topography,” Sto. 

A HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE. By R N 

S AoP second Edition, T * >0 W "‘ 

A HISTORY of DERBYSHIRE. By John 

PENDLETON. J 

A HISTORY of BERKSHIRE. By Lwuf - 

Colonel COOPER KING. J 


A HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. 

SAM TIMMINS, F.8.A. 


By 


In ^ e ^a V 2li* r0I1( ' 1 ,? 1 11 buckram, and printed 

^on P e^rice W £l h 7e br M d ne“ arBln ** “ 0te8 “ d 

BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 

ZP.bUMB in. Being a Record of the Prices at 
which Books have been sold at Auction, •with the 
Desertion In foil, the Catalogue Nu£! 
B®ts, “d the Names of the Purchasers, From 
Deoember, 1686, to November, 1889. 

“ Valuable to booksellers and etUl more so to bookbuyera." 

"Cannot fail to be of service for Tetatence.A U>enaeum ' 

biwLVhue“« r r ^r at %**££**&» 

sSh ftMS 

»”-^wS?c7 rc ^ r ,h0Wn nlerit8 a *P ecU1 word of 

practical utility of such a record wUl be beet appro- 
by those who have been accuatomed to consult such 
a , nd Brnnet w *th * feeling that their in- 
“> though in great part obsolete, is at least much 
better than no Information at all."— Daily Jfewe. 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

Nearly tahandwme crown 

TEE POEMS of WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON 

Illustrated by John Leighton. 

‘‘Good taste, sensitive feeling, and easy versification rpa 

AZZgSS?** .outcom^of a^enerous 

“ An of them good, and many exquisitely beautiful." 

^esnie qualities of tenderness and grace, andmelodlous 
versification are to be observed throughout.”— Spectator. 

" Charming and tender pages."—Standard. 

Scotland may well be proud to claim amonost her tuneful 
regret* 18 P uuSi n {! Ild if d t * ln * er whom she cannot but 
omrUtereti^ h ? mu8t h? TB won a high place In 

“"fhtereture, *a it is, he has enriched English poetry with 

XEXw EiJ'S!’ 18 p ! ece \ which will live ind set readcre 
thinking for may a long day to como,"— Graphic. 

London: ElAot Stock, 62 , Paternoster-row, E.O. 


GOLF. 

By HORACE HUTCHINSON. 

. _ With Contributions by the Right Hon. 

A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.. Sir #ALmo. SIMPSON, 

M ’ w ^SEMW^&SiSF m - 

™'*WBiK3eg£&ggsi* i ** 1 

NEW BOOK BY DR. MABTINEAU. 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

By JAMES MABTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., D^OL 
1 vol., Svo, 14S. 

This work is the Author’s attempt to make clear to 
himself the ultimate ground of pure religion in the 
humanmlnd.and the permanent eaeence o ithe religion 
of Christ In history. It is addressed to the require- 
meots. not of special late, philosophers, and scholars, 
but oi educated persons interested in the remltt ot 
modern knowledge. 

8 voL, 8vo, 48s. each. VoL I. now ready. 

A DICTIONARY of APPLIED 

CHEMISTRY. By T. E. THORPE. B 8c (Viatl 
Ph D., F.R.8 Trei. O.8.. Profes^Tof t&^totey 
to toe Normal Sohool of Soienoe and Royal School 

Contributors 411 KeDaln8t0D ' Assisted by Eminent 

“It is probable that this volume will have even a 
Iwger sale than that of toe corresponding • Dictionary 
°*Pjra Chemiatry.’and, as with that important work, 
so with this, the public may well be congratulated on 
poesMetog such a valuable book of reterenoe so oredlt- 

able to alToonoerned to its production.An examtoa- 

? on „2 f ^ the htoJOTtoo*. artiolee written by specially 
qualified contributors indicates that eaoh subject is 
brought up to toe level of the present state of our 
Knowledge......Is a welcome addition to our stientifio 

Sir H. E Rosoob, to Mure. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

tor ELEOTBIO LIGHT ARTISANS and 
STUDENTS. By W. SLINGO, Principal of toe 
Telegraphists’ Sohool of Soienoe, Director of toe 
Electrical Engineering Section. People’s Palace, 
•tfndoto fg., Ao , and A. BROOKBR, Instructor on 
Electrical Engineering at toe Telegraphists’ School 
„ d toe People’s PaWe. London. 
With 807 Illustrations. Grown Svo, lOs. Bd. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, Y.C. : 

|A^A«^4oe B ^ H V« §S% 

THE CAPTAIN of the POLE- 

STAR J and other Tales. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Author of •’ Mioah Clarke.” t voL, crown 8vo, Be. 

THE HOUSE of the WOLF. A 

^r 0 .Bs 8TANLEY J - WEYMAN ’ 1 vol-. 

ep*isode*of Doy. HugUen0tS 


New ready, prioe Sixpenoe. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

A PRIL.—CONTENTS: 

VIRGINI A: a T ale of One Hundred Years Age. By 
Val PBMBIP, A.R.A. Chaps. XIX.-XXIV. 
MUSIC AND DANCING IN NATURE. By W. H 
Hudson. 

FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. By Rudy ABB Kipling. 
MIRACLE PLAYS. By Edward Olodd. 

THAT DANOE AT THE ROBSONS’. By N. STRUT. 
BALLAD. By May Kbkdaix. 

THE PROCESSION OF SPRING. By A. B. B. B. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Abdbkw Lano. 

London: LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO. 


JAMES NISBET& CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 

An Exponent of Current Christian Thought at 
Home and Abroad. 

Pot APRIL. Prtoi ONE SHILLING. 

Coanara 

’• VBS^JPMY ^of n ANCIENT BATTLE-FIELD. By T 
H. WHY WB SUFFER. By JOBE SXASPS, 

III. NAMESof CHRIST: ,n Kwy Id Blblloai Ciitlebm. Chapter II.— 

I^BMrlnx od th. Crltldam of Doonmtate. By B. Hat.t w (the 

IV. UNFULFILLED FROPHRCY. By. C. H. WALLia. 

V. THE RESURRECTION of CHRIST. By HaMar H. BOUtlf. 

VI. THE BOOK of OOHHON ORDEB, or KNOX’S UTUBOr. Bt 

J. C. uADDRN. J 

Vn. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 

FOI APRIL. Friot ONE BBILUNO. 

SERMONS: COMam. 

THE FAITH of JACOB. By Rev. D. if.fti.tf. . ,w u i 
ON LUKE IX, 57-61. By Iter, T. K. CnaraaTtelA 
EXPOSITOR! PAPERS : 

OUTLINES on tho FIRST EIGHT CHAPTERS of tho EPISTLE to 
the ROMANS. By Rot. C. CLaiuaoa, D.D. “ 

THE HOMILEIIOAL OOMMENTART: 

M1CAH. By Bor. A. 0. TBiatLTOa, B.A. 

THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE; 

“THE NONESUCH KINO." 

THE CHURCH YEAB: 

GOOD FRIDAT. 

EASTER DAT. 

Trig FIRST SUNDAT AFTER EASTER. 

THB SECOND BUNDAT AFTER EASTER. 

THE THIRD SUNDAT AFTBS EA8T4IL 
PRACTICAL HOMILETICS: 

THE CROSS. 

THE PASSION. 

GOOD FRIDAY. 

JHE L!OHT of EASTER. 

EASTER HOPES. 

CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 

™ B S*CBIFIOT of Iho RISEN AGAIN 

0ai HECTION POWEN HE8ULT “* EXPRESSION of BESUS- 

"‘rffirj'.K ,Da established church, it. 

REVISWfL 


WEST-NOR’-WEST, By Jessie M. 

tL?££? Y i, Aut l ,or °* “The Lads of Lunda,” &o. 
^i‘ b YrOTtlspieoe. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d., oloto; Is. 8d., 
illustrated, paper oover. 

“NONE of THESE THINGS MOVE 

MB." A Brief Memorial of Caroline Guerton 
Yoomer. By O. M. G. With Prefaoe by toe Rev. 
FREDERICK WHITFIELD. Vloar of 8t. MarTs, 
Hastings. With Portrait. Urown 8vo, 8s. fid. 

“SWEET HOME” and the Way 

from Home to Heaven. By toe Rev. J. B. 
FIGGIS, M.A., Minister of toe Countess of Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s Church. North Street. Brighton, Author 
or ’’Emmanuel,’’ “Christ and Foil Salvation,” 
’’ Homely Homilies,” *o., *c. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

WISE WORDS of RICHARD 

HOOKER. Extracted from the Laws of Eocdesiaa- 
tioal Polity. By the Rev. GEOROE 8T. A. 
GODSON, M.A., Vioar of Moulsham. Small crown 
8ro, is. 


HOW to STUDY the BIBLE. By 

Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. 
Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
Rev. C. A. BERRY. 

Rev. W. J. DAWSON. 

Small orown 8vo, is. 


Dr. CLIFFORD, M.A. 
Professor BLM8LIE, D.D. 
R. F. HORTON, M.A. 
Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 
Third Edition. 


MARY JANE KINNAIRD. By Donald 

FRASER, M.A. D.D. With 8 Portraits. Extra 
orown 8vo, 8a. 6d. 

GROWTH of GRACE; or, the Saved 

Soul Seeking Glory. By toe Rev. R. G. AMBROSE. 
Rector of St. Michael's, Kingston, Jamaica. Small 
crown 8yo, 1b. 6d. 

THE WITNESS of the WORLD to 

CHRIST. By the Bev. W. A. MATHEWS, M.A.. 
Hon. Canon oi Carlisle. Author of "The National 
Church of a Christian Nation,” &c. Orown 8vo, 
Ss. «d. 

VOX DEI; or, the Doctrine of the 

Sphrtt, as it is set forth to the Soripturs s of toe Old 
toe Rev. R. A. RED- 
i? UltD, M.A., LL B. Extra orown 8vo, 0s. 

JAMES NI8BET & OO., 21, Bbbnkrb Strut, W. 
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EDNA. LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

“ All the quiet humour we praised ia 1 Donovan * to to be found in the new atory. And the humour, though never demonstrative, has a charm of its own. It to ho 
Edna Lyall’s plan to give her readers much elaborate description, bnt when she does describe roeneiy her picture is always alive with vividness and giioe.”--Athtnaewn 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 

1 This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallant tin con ventionaUty of its author. ‘ Donovan ’ is a very excellent novel; bnt 
it is something more and better. It should do as much good as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. The story is told with a grand simplicity an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence, which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the mein excellences of this novel is the delicacy of touch with which the author iAowb 
her most delightful characters to be after all human beings, and not angels before their time.”—Standard. 


WE TWO. 

“ A work of deep thought and much power. Serious as it is, it is now and then brightened by rays of genuine humour. Altogether this story is more and better 
than a novel .''—Morning Pott. 

“ There la artistic realism both in the conception and the delineation of the personages; the lotion and interest are unflagglugly sustained from first to last, and the 
book is pervaded by an atmosphere of elevated, earnest thought.”- Beotiman. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

“ Miss Lyall has given ns a Vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading abont. The central figure of her story Is Algernon Sydney; and this 
figure she Invests with a singular dignity and power. He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts of his life. TheplotUs adapted with great 
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KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
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" This novel is distinctly helpfnl and Inspiring from its high tone, its intense human feeling, and its elevated morality. It forms an additional proof, if suoh were 
needed, that Mies Lyall has a mandate to write." -Aoadtmy. 


WON BY WAITING. 

“ The Dean’s daughters are perfeotly real characters-the learned Cornelia especially; the little Impulsive French heroine, who endures their oold hospitality, and at 
last wins their affection, is thoroughly oharming; while throughout the book there rune a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, whlah pleasantly reminds ns 
that the making and marring of marriage Is not, after all, the sum total of real Ilf e."— Aoadmy. 
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LITERATURE. 

A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. 

Fyffe. Vol. III. (Cassell.) 

The third part of Mr. Fyffo’s History is of 
the same character as the preceding volumes. 
The narrative, if commonplaoe, is well ordered; 
events are placed in reasonably fair proportion, 
though military events are weakly described; 
and the views taken are comprehensive and 
broad. The judgments pronounced on leading 
men are, however, partial in some instances; 
the work is pervaded by a kind of sentiment 
disagreeable to enquirers after simple truth; 
and facts of importance are, more than once, 
shirred over if they do not fall in with the 
author’s theories. 

This volume comprises the momentous 
period between 1848 and 1878. Mr. Fyffe, 
we think, is correct in stating that the prin¬ 
ciple of nationality has been, so to speak, the 
determining force in European affairs through¬ 
out this era of unrest and trouble. Other 
forces, indeed, religious and social, have made 
themselves felt with marked effect; but the 
efforts of races, previously kept apart by 
barriers and distinctions of all kinds, to come 
together, and to assert their unity, have been 
the main feature of this passage of history. 
Italy, “ the geographical phrase ” of. Metter- 
nioh, is one state wi'hin its natural limits; 
Prussia is supreme over forty millions of 
Germans; Hungary is independent under the 
dual monarchy, though no one will try to 
predict its future; the Christian people of 
the East have, in a great measure, waken off 
the yoke of their Turkish conquerors. The 
general revolution of 1848 was the first act 
of this mighty drama; and it is a disagreeable 
subject for those who have faith, like Mr. 
Fyffe, in mere popular movements. Mr. 
Fyffe describes the facts in sufficient detail, 
and he is too candid to suppress the truth; 
but he does not bring out in proper relief the 
two characteristics of this period, and his 
general conclusions are largely misleading. 
Nearly the whole continent outside France, 
the Ottoman Empire, and half-foreign Russia, 
asserted the claim of divided races to form 
themselves into national groups—a German 
parliament met at Frankfort; Hungarian 
home rule was proclaimed by Kossuth; and 
Italy rose in arms from the Alps to the 
Straits. But the impulse was given by mobs 
and theorists; it was not controlled by one 
real statesman; it was marked by violence, 
ignorance, and intense selfishness; and it 
ended in almost complete failure. Bad as the 
system of Metternioh was in the Austrian 
Empire, from the Theiss to the Danube, and 
especially in down-trodden Italy, and miser¬ 
able as was the absolutism of the German 
states—the shame and degradation of the 


Teutonic race—still the attempts to sub¬ 
vert this state of things led to disaster 
and humiliating defeat; and this was 
mainly due to the short-sighted folly, the 
vehemenoe, and the greed of democratic 
passion. The extraordinary force which the 
kingly principle retained, in spite of every 
adverse influence, is the other cardinal fact of 
the time—the monarchy in Austria was un¬ 
scathed, nay strengthened; in Prussia the 
monarchy was never shaken; the Sardinian 
monarchy was the only real force developed 
in the great rising of Italy. As regards 
France, her nationality already existed; but 
the revolution made itself apparent in mad 
Socialism and Communistic foolishness, and 
in a revival of the Jaoobinism of 1793. It 
would be too much to say that the power of 
kingship had anything to do with the sudden 
formation of the French empire in 1852. 
This was partly the result of a strong reaction 
against anarchy and the licence of the mob, 
and partly of the magic of Napoleon’s name; 
but Caesarism is the monarchy of a revolu¬ 
tionary state, and the rise of Louis Napoleon 
was a marked sign of the time. 

One of the effects of the revolution of 1848-49 
was to make Russia the dominant power of 
the continent. She had lent an army to 
Austria in the war with Hungary; she had 
dictated in arrogant terms to Prussia; she 
had on her side the Conservative forces, 
always powerful after an age of anarchy. 
She cast her eye accordingly on the Turkish 
empire; and there can be little doubt that 
Nicholas thought he could dismember it with 
the assent of Europe, and gorge on the coveted 
prey of Catherine. This was the real origin 
of the Crimean war, not, as Mr. Fyffe hints, 
the meddling of Louis Napoleon; and the 
struggle, we maintain, was for a righteous 
cause—to check the preponderance of a half- 
barbarous power, even though it involved a 
Turkish alliance. We entirely deny, what 
Mr. Fyffe asserts, that the Crimean war was 
a mere waste of blood as regards the interests 
of Western Europe It brought Russia down 
from a bad eminence, and crippled her for ten 
years at least; and, though the regeneration 
of the Turk has proved a dream, the experi¬ 
ment was well worth a trial. Mr. Fyffe’s 
account of the contest is poor and meagre. 
He does not notice the genius displayed by 
Todleben in the defence of Sebastopol; he 
sneers at Louis Napoleon to praise Pelissier, 
an ignorant soldier of the Algerian type. And, 
though the military organisation of England, 
as has usually happened, atfirst broke down, we 
demur to his statement that the martial renown 
of the British Army in any sense suffered. 
Unquestionably Sardinia was the power which 
gained most by the Crimean War. Cavour 
perceived that a league with England and 
France would gain for his country a great 
position; and he seized the ocoasion with 
characteristic genius. Mr. Fyffe’s sketoh of 
the life and the career of this most remark¬ 
able and accomplished statesman is one of the 
best and truest parts of his book. The far¬ 
sighted, cautious, and masterly policy—a grand 
adaptation of means to eods—of the real 
creator of modern Italy, stands in marked 
contrast with the wild recklessness and the 
discordant aims of the patriots of 1848. 
Cavour was sustained by the great principle 
of nationality in what he did for Italy; but 


he translated the idea into a magnificent fact, 
which was realised mainly through his efforts. 
And the capacity, the statecraft, the keen 
dexterity, he displayed in dealing with Louis 
Napoleon, with Garibaldi, and with his own 
countryman, place him in the foremost rank 
of the great men of this century. Not 
democratic passion, or popular risings, not 
even the victories of 1859, but statesmanship 
worthy of the best days of Rome, has 
achieved the independence of a united Italy. 

The unity of Italy was a precursor, and, 
Mr. Fyffe thinks, a principal cause of the 
unity of Germany, as it exists at present. In 
both instances the result was due to the 
spirit of nationality as the essential force; 
but in both the principle bore no fruits until 
it had passed out of the hands of demagogues 
and multitudes into the hands of statesmen. 
Bismarck probably is the master spirit of the 
great men who have made Germany, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, an undivided nation; but he 
had eminent fellow workers iu the same 
sphere; and the military ascendency secured 
to Prussia, which immediately led to German 
unity, was mainly due to King William, 
Roon, and Moltke. Mr. Fyffe evidently 
considers Bismarck at least equal to Cavour in 
genius. In this judgment we do not concur; 
Cavour has certainly surpassed Mazarin; but 
Bismarck holds a lower place than Richelieu, 
though in his audacity, his firmness, and the 
force of his character, he strongly resembles 
the great cardinal. It is at least doubtful 
whether, as Mr. Fyffe assumes, Bismarck had 
thought out, when comparatively young, 
the policy of making Prussia the head of 
Germany, and driving Austria out of the 
federal league; but he resented the supremacy 
possessed by the Kaiser, and probably he re¬ 
solved to try “ blood and iron ” when he had 
become aware of the power of the Prussian 
army. He befooled Austria in the Danish 
war, and showed much statecraft in all that 
followed; but the chances were against him 
when he challenged Austria to a mortal 
struggle in 1866. His conduct irritated two- 
thirds of Germany; and Cavour would have 
shown more resource and prudence. We pass 
over the campaign of Sadowa, imperfectly 
described by Mr. Fyffe, and by almost every 
writer we know. The victory of Prussia was 
quite decisive, and Bismarok attained every 
end he sought, though in this he was more 
indebted to fortune than any eminent man of 
the present age. After the expulsion of 
Austria from the league of Germany the 
German policy of Bismarck was able in the 
extreme. He took care not to humiliate his 
late enemy; he let the force of nationality 
have free play; and he consolidated the 
northern and southern states before the out¬ 
break of the great war of 1870-1. History, 
however, will have to pronounce hereafter 
whether his policy towards France was wise 
or prudent. He seems not to have courted 
war, but he certainly exasperated France as a 
nation; and, when it came, he seized the 
oocasion, we think, to force a quarrel on 
France when unprepared for the conflict. Mr. 
Fyffe’s description of the war of 1370-1 is 
insufficient, but reasonably just He shows how 
immense was the military inferiority of France; 
but, strangely enough, he sneers at Louis 
Napoleon, who, many as were his faults and 
shortcomings, was almost the only Frenchman 
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convinced of this truth. He deals impartially 
with Moltke, Macmahon, and Bazaine; he 
clearly brings out Gambetta’s powers; but he 
does not make nearly enough of Chanzy, a 
warrior of remarkable gifts. The Peace of 
Frankfort has made another struggle between 
Germany and France a mere affair of time. 
The statemanehip of Bismarck was hardly wise 
if he insisted on the dismemberment of the 
most warlike and intensely national state in 
Europe; but it is understood that the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine was the demand of the 
king and the Prussian staff. 

Mr. Fyffe believes in the recent statement 
that the establishment of the German empire 
was a suggestion of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, the late justly regretted Emperor 
Frederick. That structure may have deep- 
rooted foundations. It is not the mere creation 
of force and conquest; it has still the support 
of the German race; it reflects the splendour 
of the marvels of war. But it is exposed to 
the deadly enmity of France; and those who 
understand the discords of faith in Ger¬ 
many will doubt if it is as solid a 
work as the Italian kingdom. Bismarck 
evidently is aware of the facts; and his 
foreign policy has ever since been to keep 
France under a feeble government, and to 
unite Austria, Germany, and Russia in a close 
alliance. His policy as yet has proved sue 
cessful, but it is questionable if its success 
will endure; and signs are not wanting that 
France and Russia may form a league in their 
supposed interests, which would plunge the 
Continent in a tremendous conflict, and perhaps 
efface the settlement made at Frankfort. Mr. 
Fyffe does not refer to the long quarrel 
between Bismarck and the Papal power, yet 
it is significant and of profound interest. 
The result indicates that “blood andiron,” 
however triumphant, may not be witdom; 
and that in this, as in other instances, the 
world is not ruled by the material force on 
which Bismarck, unlike Cavour, relies evi¬ 
dently, in the main, to accomplish his ends. 
The rising of the Slavic races in Eastern 
Europe, and their tendency to form national 
groups, has been the last exhibition of the 
peculiar spirit which is the characteristic of 
the present age; and this led to the war of 
1877-8, the latest sharp crisis of the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Fyffe has given us a sketch 
of that war sufficiently full for the general 
reader, but his reflections on the results are of 
dubious value. The doom of the Ottoman 
Empire may be at hand; but whether Servia, 
Bulgaria, and states of that kind will form a 
real bulwark against Russian power, it is not 
possible to predict with confidence. Should 
the Czar proclaim Panslavism as a faith, the 
Eastern Question may involve a struggle 
which might change the boundaries of the 
greater part of the Continent. 

William O’Costtob Mobels 


China. While still in the employment of the 
Indian Government as civil engineer attached 
to the Tenasserim Division, he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the ground about the 
divide between the Lower Sal win and Menam 


Zimme formed a fresh starting-point of a 
circular or loop journey, which went . first 
nearly due north through. Kiang-hui to Kiang- 
hsen on the Mekong, at the frontier of the 
Burmese Shan states. This was the northern- 


basins. This was before the year 1879, when most point reached by the expedition, wnien, 
he retired from the British service; and since after retracing its steps to Kiang-hai, branched 
then he appears to have been almost con- off south-eastwards to Lakon, and so back to 
tinuously ocoupied with the preliminary work Zimme, whence, as stated, Mr. Hallett made 
that has to be done before those railway pro- his way, by water, through Buheng to Bang- 
jeots can take practical shape. He has kok. The careful survey of the ground made 
worked either single-handed or jointly with on this occasion appears to have suggested an 
Mr. Colquhoun and others, mostly, it appears, important modification m the directmn ol 
without any remuneration, and—needless to the main line of railway from. Lower Burma 
add—without any official recognition, in lay- and Bangkok to China, as originally proposed 
ing the foundations of an undertaking which by Messrs. Colquhoun and Eailett. Instead 
may be regarded as not merely useful, but of running either from Rangoon or JAaul- 
absolutely essential, to British commercial and mein direct to Zimme, it is now proposed to 


absolutely i 

political interests in Southern Asia. 

To Mr. Colquhoun’s book, Amongtt the 
Shane (1885) Mr. Hallett contributed a 
“ Historical Sketch of the Shans ”; not 
perhaps a very satisfactory performance, but 
at least attesting an earnest desire to grapple 
with every aspect of the question, to the pro 
motion of which he has devoted all his 
energies. In the present work, whioh stands 


carry it from Maulmein east to Raheng, where 
it would effect a junction with the line from 
Bangkok, and thenoe run through Lakon and 
Kiang-hsen north to Ssumao (Esmok), the 
Chinese frontier station. Zimmfi would thus 
be left a considerable distance to the west, 
but could be connected with the trunk line 
by a branch from Lakon. A study of the 
orographio system shows that this, would be 
a decided improvement on the original plan, 

... . a • 1 _ 1*_.1 1 


on a much higher level of excellence, he a decided improvement on tne original pum, 
weaves into a graphic account of an exploring the short and comparatively easy line of 160 
survey in the very heart of Siam a vast miles from Maulmein to Raheng sufficing to 


A Thousand Milts on an Elephant in the 
Shan States. By Holt S. Hallett. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Fob over a decade Mr. Hallett’s name has 
been prominently associated with the work of 
exploration in Indo-China, and more particu¬ 
larly with the expeditions undertaken in 
connexion with the extension of the Burmese 
Railway system to Siam and South-west 


survey in me very 

amount of valuable information on the 
physical features, topography, social, religious, 
and political conditions of the Siamese empire 
and its vassal Shan States. For some occult 
reason, the year of this particular expedition 
is nowhere given, though months, days, and 
even hours are carefully recorded. Cir¬ 
cumstances, however, seem to point to 
about the middle of tbe eighties; and 
January 21, when Mr. Hallett, accom; 
by Dr. Cushing of the American Indo- 
Chinese Missions, left the neighbourhood of 
Maulmein for the Siamese Shsn States, may 
safely be assigned to the year 1885 with 
possible error +1, as the mathematicians put 
it. Elsewhere it is stated that Bangkok, the 
terminus of the expedition, was reached on 
June 28, so that rather over five months were 
occupied in covering the “ thousand miles on 
an elephant,” which, however, also included 
nearly 550 miles by water (Meping and 
Menam rivers) from Ztmm6 to Bangkok. 

The land route, starting from Maing- 
lungyee in the Salwln basin, struck due east 
across the British and Siamese frontier to 
Maing Haut, above Raheng on the Meping. 
From this point it followed the Meping 
valley north to Zimme (Xieng-msi, Chieng- 
mai, Kieng-mai, and other forms), capital of 
the most important Lao (Shan) State tributary 
to Siam. Here the traveller enjoyed the 
hospitality of the American missionaries, 
whose noble qualities and beneficent influence, 
especially among the non-Buddhist peoples of 
Burma and Siam, receive full recognition. 
Mr. Hallett was much struck by the high 
estimation in whioh they are held by the 
chiefs and their subjects in every part of the 
country. 

“ Not only were they on a kindly and friendly 
footing with them, but by their bold striotures 
upon acts of id justice, and by exposing and 
expostulating against the wickedness and 
senselessness of certain of the reigning super¬ 
stitions, they had beoome a benefioent power in 
the oountry.” 


connect the whole of the Burmese network 
with tiie prospective Siamese main line and 
all its branches. The total length of the line 
from Maulmein to China would be only 700 
miles, with a total rise of not more than 
4500 feet. This statement alone suffices to 
put out of court the rival project of a line 
from Bhamo across the alpine and deeply 
ravined borderlands between North Burma 
and South-west China, advocated by pig¬ 
headed officialdom. Speaking of this wild 
scheme, Mr. Colborne Baber has trenchantly 
remarked: 

I do not mean that it is absolutely impossible 
to oonstruot a railway. By piercing half-a- 
dozen Mount Oenis tunnels, and erecting a few 
Menai bridges, the road from Burma to 
Yunnan-fu [Tali-fu] could doubtless be much 
improved." 

It was by similar offioial obstinacy and short¬ 
sightedness that the results of Col. Chesney’s 
memorable Euphrates Expedition. (1836) were 
rendered nugatory; and now it is too late for 
a British-controlled Euphrates Valley railway, 
for the Mesopotamian plains are already over¬ 
shadowed by the Northern Colossus. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Hallett is not 
fated to become the “ Chesney ” of the 
Meping-Menam valley, and that the Burmo- 
Siamese railway project, now thoroughly 
worked out, may not be pigeon-holed until it 
is again too late. The crow of the Gallic cook 
has already been heard in the “ Siamese 
Mesopotamia.” 

Besides the battle of the rival railways, Mr. 
Hallett has unconsciously fought out the 
battle of the rival races. Though treated less 
methodically than the former subject, as was 
to be expected, the latter is none the lees 
very ably discussed; and, wherever opportunity 
offers, prominence is given to the marked 
moral and physioal superiority of the Shan 
peoples over the kindred but degenerate 
Siamese. For the future political consolida¬ 
tion and material development of Central 
Indo-China, this is an all-important considera- 
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tion, and may ultimately mean a shifting of the 
political equilibrium from Bangkok to Zimm6. 

Owing to the perplexing nomenclature, 
somewhat hazy notions prevail regarding the 
geographical position and mutual relation of 
these Indo-Chinese populations. A sufficiently 
clear idea attaches to the national names 
“ Burmese ” or “ Cambojan.” But when we 
come to "Siam,” “8han,” “Lao,” “Ngio,” 
“Lueng,” to say nothing of “Mon,” 
“Talaing,” “Peguan,” “Lewa,” “Kakyen,” 
“ Chyen,” “ Chyn,” &c., all is hopeless con¬ 
fusion. Even our author, in his hiatorico- 
ethnologioal introduction, confuses “Cham” 
with “ Siam,” and applies both names to a 
hypothetical “small black race of the Malay 
stock, doubtless darkened by interbreeding 
with the Negrito aborigines, and perhaps with 
Dravidian colonists from the Madras coast.” 
He does not seem to be aware that the Chams 
or Tsams, of whom a few still maintain a 
distinct national existence, were quite different 
from the Siamese, and that “ Siam ” itself is 
almost certainly the same word as “ Shan.” 
The word “ Shan ” is the most collective 
—anyhow, the most convenient—name of 
an immense ethnical family, which at one 
time occupied a great part of South and Cen¬ 
tral China, and which forms a most important 
element in the constitution of the present 
Chinese race, about fifty per cent, of whose 
language is in fact Shan. AU the Lao, 
Ngio, and Lueng (Tai) peoples are also 
Shans, the difference between these names 
being purely political. Thus, the Siamese, 
as Mr. llallett correctly remarks, call 
their Shan subjects “Lao” or “Lau.” 
In the same way “ Ngio ” simply means the 
Shans formerly tributary to Burma, and 
consequently now British subjects, while 
“Lueng” or “Yai,” with the honorific 
“Thai” or “Tai” (“great” or “noble”), 
comprises the numerous Sban communities 
within the Chinese frontier. Bearing in mind 
these distinctions and identities, the reader 
will have no difficulty in intelligently follow¬ 
ing Mr. Hallett in his discriminating remarks 
on the social and political condition of the 
various members of the wide-spread Shan 
race in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

The British empire has been called “ a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms,” in allusion 
to the unpremeditated—not to say, happy-go- 
lucky—way the ineongeeta moles has been 
brought together. A case in point is men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Hallett in connection with the 
visit of Mr. Bourne, of the Chinese Consular 
Service, to Ssnmao in 1886. On this occasion 
it was luckily discovered that the Shan peoples 
just south of the Chinese station claimed to 
have always been Burmese subjects. It 
follows from the Notification of 1888 that 
they are now British subjects, and, conse¬ 
quently, that the route of the projected Burmo- 
Chinese railway traversing their territory 
can no longer be intercepted by the French 
extending the frontiers of their Annamese 
protectorate westwards. The situation is 
somewhat analagous to that in South Africa, 
where in the nick of time the British pro¬ 
tectorate was extended to Matabele and 
Mashona Lands, thereby preventing the Por¬ 
tuguese, Boers, or Germans from intercepting 
the projected trunk-line from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, and thus safeguarding imperial 
interests over half a continent. 


Interspersed among Mr. Hallett’s itineraries 
are a considerable number of delightful 
Buddhist legends, which often illustrate the 
national wisdom and the marked sense of 
humour characteristic of the Shan peoples. 
Such are the myths of the gibbon, the crow 
and peacock, the cataraots, the Prince of 
Lakon over-anxious for a renewal of his 
youth, and others for which no room 
can here be found. In general, it is 
evident that Buddhism is little more than a 
veneer thinly spread over the old national 
belief in witchcraft, ghosts, demons, spirit 
mediums, omens, charms, incantations, and 
the like. Yet an adult Buddhist can never 
be induced to accept Christianity; and the 
missionaries appear to make no converts 
except among the Karens and other pagan or 
non-Buddhist peoples. 

Attention should be called to the chapters 
on the state of things in Bangkok and in 
Lower Siam generally, where will be found a 
scathing denunciation of the utterly corrupt 
and oppressive Siamese administration. A 
government which is not merely based on the 
worst forms of feudalism, but whieh tends to 
reduce the bulk of the population to absolute 
slavery, must either mend its ways or cease 
to be. 

Besides a general map showing the various 
railway projeots, there is a series of excellent 
sectional maps of the route followed; also a 
number of rather thin illustrations, and an 
index. 

A. H. Keane. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry Van 

Dyke. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Consideeing the almost exhaustive way in 
which the Laureate has been discussed during 
the past forty years or so, it will not be taken 
as a disparagement of the latest book on the 
subject which America has sent us to say that 
its author has not succeeded in throwing any 
very novel flood of light upon the Tenny- 
sonian ethics or aesthetics. As regards tbe 
former, Lord Tennyson is too true and wise 
an artist to sow his garden with the thorn and 
briar of obstinate moral problems; hence, 
although his poetry is always rich in latent 
ethical suggestion, as all poetry of the first 
class must be, it is not a field for barren 
speculation as to ulterior intentions. It is 
quite possible that Tennyson may yet have 
his Ulrici, for the malice of the gods is capri¬ 
cious, and, happily for us, they evidently do 
not love him; but, so far, he has been spared 
Shakspere’s doom. 

Under the other head—that of the Tenny- 
sonian aesthetics — Mr. Van Dyke cannot, 
without some qualification, be congratulated 
on his performance. He tells us that the 
comparative method in criticism is generally 
admitted to be one of the most fruitful—a 
large statement, which his own example 
hardly bears out. For our own part, we 
should say that the comparative method of 
criticism, as Mr. Van Dyke illustrates it, is 
distinctly one of the least fruitful; because 
the critic who is bent upon establishing some 
parallel between two authors has, for the 
time being, no eye for anything else, and the 
most salient aspects of the work he is con¬ 
sidering are as nothing to the fanciful and 


unimportant resemblances to something else, 
which he is engrossingly occupied in detect¬ 
ing. Mr. Van Dyke takes up a whole chapter 
with an elaborate Macedon-Monmouth com¬ 
parison between Tennyson and Milton, and it 
would be idle to pretend that this latest out¬ 
come of what we may venture to call tbe 
Fluelleu school of criticism is a success. To 
bolster up a weak argument, he has to drag in 
such accidental matter as stray correspond¬ 
ences between the personal circumstances of 
the two poets; and, when these fail him, to fall 
back upon vaguely large propositions, telling 
us that “ there is no closer parallel in litera¬ 
ture than that between the early poems of 
Milton and Tennyson.” Except that both 
had in an eminent degree that “Doric deli¬ 
cacy” which Wotton praised in “Comus,” it 
is hard to see where the likeness comes in. 
Milton’s early work was a further develop¬ 
ment of the Elizabethan vein, with the addi¬ 
tion of Tuscan sweetness and Homan stateli¬ 
ness, and its spirit was thus essentially 
retrospective. Tennyson’s early work, though 
superficially indebted to that of his immediate 
predecessors, was, in a far deeper sense, a 
prophecy, the herald note of a new age in 
art. When we come to close quarters, 
and try to find out from Mr. Van Dyke in 
what the Tennyson-Milton analogy really con¬ 
sists, we get very little satisfactory illumina¬ 
tion. We are told that batn poets are 
“marked by the same exact observation of 
nature,” and the “Allegro ” and “Penseroso” 
are called in to prove this assertion so far as 
it affects Milton. Now it is probably true 
that the accuracy and vigilance of Tennyson’s 
eye for natural phenomena have never been 
equalled in any other poet since the world 
began; but Milton’s landscape, as the lats 
rector of Lincoln noted, is always more or less 
generalised, even if it be not half-conventional. 
We are not surprised that a writer who con¬ 
siders Coleridge to have had a defective ear 
should assume the existence of a similarity 
between Tennyson’s aod Milton’s systems of 
versification. Few systems could have less in 
common, and, as a matter of faot, Tennyson’s 
and Milton’s are pre-eminently the two out¬ 
standing and entirely individual types of 
English blank verse; for, while Shakspere’s 
blank verse was a beautiful vehicle and 
nothing more—Shakspere being indeed (not 
to speak it irreverently) an experimentalist to 
the very last, who in his latest plays practised 
a style of versification less admirable tbau that 
of his mid-period— their blank verse is in eaoh 
case so idiosyncratic as to be always interest* 
ing as an artistic product for its own sake, 
apart from the matter it clothes. This is not 
the place to enter upon a detailed examination 
of Tennyson’s metre; but take the following 
from a passage which Mr. Van Dyke himself 
quotes— 

“ —right and left. 

Suck’d from the dark heart of the long Mile roll 

The torrents ”— 

and observe how the italicised line has a me¬ 
trical movement quite different from anything 
which the whole of “Paradise Lost,” “ Para¬ 
dise Regained,” and “ Samson Agonisies ” 
can show. In other respects Mr. Van Dyke’s 
parallel is hardly more workable. But it gives 
him an opportunity of saying some interesting 
things about Milton himself; and his remarks 
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on Tennyson’s alteration of “angel” to 
“seraph” in “ The Palace of Art ”— 

“ For there was Milton like a seraph strong ”— 

(he had originally been “like an angel 
tall ”) are an example of just and excellent 
criticism. 

It now seems to not a few persons that 
the “ Idylls of the King ” are the one work 
of Tennyson’s to which criticism will even¬ 
tually assign a rather lower place than once 
appeared probable. Mr. Van Dyke does not 
share this view; and he combats Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s disparagement of the “ Idylls,” 
without, however, invalidating the grounds 
upon which that disparagement was based. 
Mr. Swinburne, if we make due allowance for 
his highly emphasised way of putting things, 
will be found to have laid his finger on what 
actually is the weak spot in the Arthurian 
poems. Mr. Van Dyke, following his “ com¬ 
parative ” method, hitches in Wagner somehow 
or other to illustra'e his meaning; but appa¬ 
rently he does not see how Wagner makes 
against his case and supports Mr. Swinburne’s. 
The “ Tristan ” end the “ Paraifal” have just 
that quality of barbaric strength, shot through 
with barbaric voluptuousness, the absence of 
which so often makes the “Idylls” seem 
modern in tone, despite the archaic turns of 
diction, and decorative rather than heroic in 
design. These graoeful, dignified figures, in 
suits of perfectly fitting armour, are seen to 
he rather wanting in thew. The whole 
atmosphere, also, is less that of a rudely 
chivalric age than of an age when chivalry 
was becoming a tradition and a self-conscious 
ideal, tending to decline into an etiquette. 
And, apart altogether from the question 
whether or not we privately care for this 
impeocable Arthur, it is very doubtful if such 
a personality is congruous with any realisable 
conception of the character of his age. His 
paragon morality is surely of the sort which 
in such an age would almost have been 
distrusted as infringing unfairly upon the 
monopoly of immaculate virtue possessed by 
more officially constituted saints and anchorites. 
And, on other grounds, Mr. Swinburne’s 
artistio instinct was certainly not at fault 
when he regretted that Tennyson, in rehand¬ 
ling the Mallorian epopee, did away with that 
initial sin of Arthur’s which served as a kind 
of premonition of the eventual closing-in of 
retributive doom, and thus gave an impressive 
air of moral continuity to the whole sequence 
of events; for Tennyson thus chose to forego 
that sublimest of all tragic devices, the gradual 
loading of the air with a mysterious present¬ 
ment from the first. Such a brooding of the 
end over the beginning—whereby, as we 
followed the fortunes of the king, we should 
all the while have been haunted by a sub¬ 
sensation of how, in Rossetti’s weird phrase, 
his death was “ growing up from his birth,” 

“ In a shadow-plant perpetually ”— 

would oertsioly have supplied a fine element 
of spiritual grandeur, and would have fittingly 
prepared the way to that strange and terrible 
goal, the phantasmal last battle in the cold . 
mist by the confines of “the winter sea.” 
As it is, that soene is, at all events, as great 
as anything in modern poetry; but one may 
safely surmise that, if Tennyson had produced 
the “ Idylls ” in chronological copsecutive- 
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ness, their moral evolution would have been 
more manifestly organic than now. 

Ho part of Mr. Van Dyke’s book better 
deserves commendation than the chapter on 
Tennyson’s “Historic Trilogy” of “The 
Making of England,” as he happily calls it. 
Mr. Yan Dyke recognises clearly enough, what 
the present writer has always felt to be true, 
that too many of us civilly cold-shouldered 
these splendid plays, for no better reason than 
because “ Bucket ” and “ Harold ” were not 
“ In Memoriam ” and the “ Idylls.” It is to 
be regretted, however, that both here and 
elsewhere Mr. Yan Dyke has imagined it his 
duty to give us his views of history so much 
at large. The ignobility of the Crimean War 
is not really germane to the question of the 
merit of “Maud” as a poem; and, even as 
a piece of historical character-painting, the 
passage in which he describes Thomas & 
Becket in a string of flashy Macaulayesque 
antitheses cannot be considered happy. The 
most interesting parts of his book are those in 
which he contents himself with the less 
ambitious task of tracing the Tennysonian 
stream up to its modest source in the volume 
of 1827. Since then the “Brook” has 
widened and deepened into a stately river, 
whose banks are princely gardens, statued 
with heroes and gods. The simile suggests 
the obvious and perhaps unprofitable criticism: 
the river, with all its amplitude, is a river, 
not the ocean; the statues, with tbeir Pheidian 
faultlessness, are statues, not breathing figures; 
and the magnificent gardens are gardens, they 
are not the world. 

The “ Chronology ” appended to this volume 
is excellent, so far as it goes. But its list of 
interesting contemporary references to Tenny¬ 
son includes some which are, perhaps, not 
more important than others which it leaves 
out; and, in its enumeration of noteworthy 
magazine articles, &c., it should not have 
omitted Prof. Dowden’s paper on “ Mr. 
Tennyson and Mr. Browning”—an example 
of what “ comparative ” criticism ought to be. 

William Watsox. 


A CHEAT HZADMA8TEB. 

A Memory of Edward Thring. By J. H. 

Skrine. (Macmillan.) 

Edward Thring , Teacher and Poet. By H. D. 

Rawnsley. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Hebz are two books dealing with Edward 
Thring—two more books, one might say, if it 
were not ungracious to a great man and a 
great memory to hint that the two more are 
unneoessaiy or unwelcome. Neither the 
subject nor the manner of treatment in either 
case is less than admirable. 

The English head-masters of this century 
are of the number of its peculiar glories; and 
we can hardly hear too much of those who 
have created for us so noble a tradition. It 
is true, and fortunate too, that they have, in 
the main, been happy in their chroniclers and 
critics, though possibly some writers have 
placed their heroes on rather high pedestals. 
And yet, after all, the world is not exclusively 
composed of superior persons who cannot lift 
their eyes to a higher level than their neigh¬ 
bours’ scullery windows, to which the most 
modern “ critical spirit ” seems occasionally to 
limit its efforts. Mr. Skrine and Mr. Rawnsley, 
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however, are not blind to the faults of their 
head-master. But before all things they make 
it clear that they loved and reverenced him; 
and those to whom he was nothing but a great 
name and far-away influence caonot doubt 
from what his pupils set down about him that 
he thoroughly deserved the love and reverence 
that follow him whither he can be followed 
by little else. 

What those closest to Thring saw in him 
and admired must needs have been the 
qualities which made him a great and en¬ 
during personality; let us glance, then, at 
some of the main points on which the present 
writers dwell. As a teacher, he distinguished 
himself most consistently by claiming for him¬ 
self full liberty to teach how and what he 
chose. First of all, he must be clear of state 
dictation; but state dictation, as embodied in 
large oblong envelopes and expressions of 
opinions from ‘ ‘ my Lord s ’ ’ did not directly affect 
Turing’s daily work. After his gladiatorial 
bout with the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
he was left discreetly alone. But a fragment 
of a letter quoted by Mr. Skrine will probably 
interest a good many pedagogues and possibly 
confirm some prejudices. 

“ My view is simple,” Thring writes; “ the 
skilled workman ought to be allowed uncon¬ 
trolled management of the work. Governors 
ought to sanction his plan of work originally, 
and act as polioe afterwards to see that the 
work up to a fair average is honestly done.. . . 
Ho work can flourish over a series of years 
which is exposed to interference from local 
amateurs in authority.” 

Yet this pronouncement is fairly open to the 
charge of inconsistency with itself. Unless 
“ local amateurs ” are other than the gover¬ 
nors who are to sanction and then inspect 
samples of work, Thring seems to invite and 
then to defy criticism from outside. And (be 
it said with all diffidence) he applied himself 
to the general question of state interference in 
public elementary schools like—an amateur, 
that is, an amateur in bureaucratism. Assuredly 
our present organisation was not to his mind; 
in his eyes it likened itself to the raising of 
mustard and cress by sprinkling seed over a 
bottle, the departmental minutes being the 
seed and teachers the resulting herbs. One 
may very safely say, however, that, deserved 
as is denunciation of the bureaucratic stiffness 
natural to bureaus, yet, if you want to have a 
great deal of mustard and cress in a hurry, 
sprinkling it in a damp place is not a bad way 
of getting it; and you must not complain if your 
mustard and cress is not as robust as a cedar 
of Lebanon. The country has made up its 
mind that its public elementary schools shall 
teach a great number of scitnces and languages 
in an elementary and sloppy way; and the 
offices have set themselves with consummate 
skill and success to provide the machinery for 
the edifying process. They are not to blame; 
the nation is to blame for not having yet learnt 
to lay to heart the lessons of the Fallacy of 
Composition. 

Thring most justly complained that our 
national character is “ suffering loss in the 
training,” because we are so faint-hearted in 
our public endeavours to make our children 
good and truthful and temperate and loving 
and patient by teaching them all these things. 
A great deal, it is true, can be taught by the 
way; but these are not the first things for 
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which “managers” look in engaging their for Mr. Black’s forte is scarcely satire, except of inferiority. We humbly hope that much 
teachers—for public elementary schools, atleast. of a mild and fugitive kind. Others, less practice in criticism has given us some 
They ask first, whether he got firsts or seconds original, may have dreaded the usual grouse- faculty of guarding against prejudices of this 
in his class list, and whether he has three, shoot, the usual deer-stalk, the usual salmon- kind; and we have approached Lady Baby 
four, five, or fifteen science certificates, kill, and the usual Highland maiden. With with all due exorcising of such demons and 
Tmftfiine the valuable intellectual and moral these latter persons we have never had any with nothing but a benevolent memory of 
training that must be achieved in a caso that sympathy, for these things in Mr. Black’s satisfaction derived from Reata and Orthodox. 
can be quoted from a state not far from our hands are very good things; and as for The book begins in Scotland, a country where- 
own, and educationally constituted on similar “ usual,” the sun and the moon are usual, with the author is known to have many con- 
lines. To wit; a young gentleman of Fohmboe too. Nearly everything that is good is usual; nexions, and much of the scene continues to be 
(to use tie language of high— i.e., Jsjti diplo- the business of life is to take the usual with laid there. The real heroioe seems to us to be 
macy), in his twentieth year or thereabouts, a difference. We may as well say that there Maud Epperton, an impecunious damsel battered 
writes to prove his fitness to enter a normal is no cause for alarm. To begin with, Mr. by many seasons, who is the black angel of 
school: “ I have sixteen science certificates,” Black’s cabotin is really a gentleman, and a the piece. An ineradicable, though no doubt 
says he. good fellow, though not very strong- or long- inexcusable, fancy for black angels may be 

Of course, Thring was not the first man to headed; and Mr. Black does not expect ns to responsible for our liking her much better 
preach that school surroundings should be as worship him at all. In the second place, the than Lady Baby (or Lady Frances Bevan, as 
lovely as might be; but he certainly insisted touches of satire are not in the least over- her actual name is in the peerage of fiction), 
on his theories being carried into practice laboured. In the third place, though the Lady Baby begins very well. Her scheme of 
with more success than many others who grouse-shoot, and the deer-stalk, and the “ alphabet subjects,” that is to say, of 
have shared his belief. And it is something salmon-kill, and the maiden, are all here, patiently trying a stranger with Athens, Miss 
due to him that all the world is beginning to they occupy no exorbitant space, and are Braddon, Crocodi'es, and so on, till she hits 
agree that boorish and coarse furniture and respectively a very nice grouse-shoot, deer- the right one, is good fooling; and her un¬ 
walls will tell ill on those in habitual contact stalk, salmon-kill, and (especially) maiden, conventionality never in the least approaches 
with them. Mr. Black has not often drawn a more agree- —as unconventionality does constantly in 

Above all things, however, Thring was a able henoine than Honuor (the double » is novels and sometimes, we regret to say, in 
strong and masterful man—often hard and repulsive to us) Cunyngham; nor has he or real life — anywhere near vulgarity. Her 
stern, it is true, but always filled with a anyone else recently indicated better the lover, Sir Peter Wyndhurst, who is thought 
sense of divine responsibility. That he was fashion in which perfect good nature andun- to be a milksop and is a hero, deserves much 


sense of divine responsibility. That he was fashion m which perfect good nature and un- 
so strong a man explains the wonderful concern in a girl may be mistaken, and that 
attachment of his boys; for he could do many not merely by a coxcomb, for “encourage- 
things like the great man he was, playing ment.” Lionel Moore is not at all a coxcomb, 
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fashion m which perfect good nature and un- to be a milksop and is a hero, deserves much 
concern in a girl may be mistaken, and that commendation; and her father, Lord Kippen- 
not merely by a coxcomb, for “encourage- dale, though slight, is good throughout. But 


fives with uncommon prowess, and troubling though he is a spoilt child; and his love- 
all the world with his hits to long on for makings with Honnor (though doomed to 


ment.” Lionel Moore is not at all a coxcomb, her conduct to the said lover is not so much 
though he is a spoilt child; and his love- pretty Fanny’s as silly Fanny’s way, and is 
makings with Honnor (though doomed to chiefly irritating. One of the causes or occa- 
misfortune, as the reader sees at once) are gions of it, Laurence Carbury, a blasS and 
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P. A. Babnett. 


Both of these books are of the kind called very good love-makings. His friend, Maurice ravage spendthrift of forty, is mere leather 
“ eminently readable.” Mr. Skrine’s book is Mangan, though he owes something of a debt and prunella; and Lady Baby’s brother Ger- 
certainly a good deal more, being more in- to various ancestors, from George Warrington maine, who falls in love with Maud Epperton 
forming than Mr. Rawnsley’s, and of stouter and Mr. Cunningham’s Wynne downwards, is and cuts himself adrift from her because he 
texture; and truly he would be a pedagogue good too. And Kate Burgoyne, the cabotino, discovers she once told him a story, is as un- 
of skin more than usually thick who got no is good; and Lady Adela Cunyngham, a natural in his simplicity as Carbury in his 
hints or inspiration from it. Although the pattern of sanity on every subject but Byronism. The introduction of an escaped 
plan of it is a little irregular, we obtain a very her own literary efforts, is very good. We panther reminds us too strongly of the im- 
clear impression of the general course of do not much like the other heroine, mortal occasion when Pip, Miss Havisham, 
Thriog's history at Uppingham, and his heroic Nina the Italian, but that is perhaps be- and Estella (or was it Pip and Estella only ?) 
though somewhat solitary and combative cause we have a corrupted taste. There is marched round the room with flags while the 
spirit. one very funny figure, who is, we think, Mr. dogs ate veal cutlets; and all the business of 

P. A. Babneti. Black’s masterpiece in that quiet kind of satire the “ Choughshire” copper mines (why follow 
which, as we have said, he can do. This is a very silly practice of George Eliot’s? why 

- Octavius Quirk, the log-roller, a kind of not say Cornwall?) is confused, theatrical, 

new novels Bludyer-Bunthorne, whose sunflowers are and ill-digested. Here we seem to be cursing 

' steaks and onions—a toady of the aristocracy Lady Baby roundly; but, in fact, its first 

Tho Now Prince Fortunatue. By William an d a Social-Democrat. Quirk is one of the volume is one of the most readable things we 
Black. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) neatest skits on the craze about log-rolling ever have recently come across, and there is interest 

Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. In 3 done. It is especially good, inasmuch as Mr. and merit throughout. Perhaps it is Miss 
vols. (Blackwood.) Black has the ear of tho British Philistine. The Gerard’s ill-treatment of Maud that stirs our 

A Heavy Beckoning. By E. Werner. In Parish Philistine will surely say to himself, bile. It is not poetical justice which, for the 
3 volsT (Bentley.) 3 even he, “Here is an impossible creature, sake of a mere fib or two (the just prerogative 

‘ ^ 3 ' Yet Mr. Black, who knows the merry sound of her sex) condemns a very agreeable young 

_~y Mrs - Macquoid. In 2 vols. 0 f foe ro Ued log as well as most men, says woman, after a youth of penury, visiting, and 
(Ward & Downey.) that is a log-roller. Done [the British Philis- a detestable aunt, to an age of soap-boiling 

Forettalled. By M. Betham Edwards, tine does sometimes speak French] the log- husband. Let us hope that the soap-boiler 
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The Now Prince Fortunatue. By William 
Black. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. In 3 
vols. (Blackwood.) 


A Heavy Reckoning. By E. Wemei 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Coaette. By Mrs. Macquoid. In 2 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Forettalled. By M. Betham Ed 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Peril of Richard Pardon. By 
Farjeon. (White.) 

A Noble Woman. By Henry GrSville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Some readers when beginning The 


By B. L. 


roller is impossible.” Which, indeed, is not and the foolish little Lady Baby both had the 
quite the fact. But it is a better delusion good feeling to die, and that Sir Peter and 
than that which imagines fiends with logs Maud “ drew up together ” after all. 
rolling them like demoniac skittle-balls all day A R Beckoning ranks among the books 

and all night for the benefit of scoundrels and ^ which & ough ^ no grea t fault to be 
over the feet and forms of honest men. fouild ^ ^ we own t h at we fi , ld our- 

A writer like the author, or joint author of. selves unable to take much interest. Some- 


dome readers wnen Degmmng ine jyew A writer like the author, or joint author of, selves unable to take much interest, come* 
Jfrtnee rortunatus may have felt a slight Reata, who has gained her reputation and thing maybe due to the irritatiog hat-it of 
alarm lest Mr. Black ahouM be going to give kept it almost wholly by studies of foreign life, giving English prefixes to foreign names, 
them a mere novel of what has been called rung a little risk when she comes to deal with The whole scenery and the whole dramatis 
cabotinolatry ; or lest, on the other hand, English subjects; and it is, unfortunately, personae of A Heavy Reckoning are 8wies; 
he were about to satirise that somewhat ignoble h uman nature to imagine that when, after two yet we read of “ Miss ” Nordheim and “ Mrs.” 
cult elaborately. The former would have au thors have written together, one of them Gersdorf, who, most absurd of all, has been 
been terrible, and the latter disappointing— writes alone there is sure to be some sign “ Lady Wally Ernathausen.” Considering 
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that this latter young lady’s papa is Baron 
Ernsthausen, it would have been difficult to 
make a richer muddle of error; and as these 
things necessarily occur on every page, they 
keep up the worry. “Lady Wally” herself, 
a kind of madcap, is the most attractive 
figure in the book; but it is all estimable 
enough, though, as we have said, not to us 
interesting. 

Mrs. Macquoid’s Coiette is one of those 
studies in the ordinary life of French or 
French-speaking countries in which the 
author delights, and which she executes very 
well. In Coielte the scene is Dioant and its 
neighbourhood, and a very nice scene too. 
The heroine has two lovers—one who is 
young and beautiful, the other who is a 
middle-tged chef. With a delicate feeling 
for those of the other sex who are not young 
and beautiful, even if they have not the honour 
or dishonour of being chefs, Mrs. Macquoid 
makes the young man false and nottriumphant; 
the old one triumphant and true. 

It is not usual for books to appear in 
“ railway ” form for the first time; and, there¬ 
fore, we presume, though there is no other 
indication of the fact, and though we do not 
remember it in two or three-volume shape, 
that Forestalled has previously made its bow 
to the public. “The Double Forestalment” 
would, perhaps, be a more exact title; for the 
story (which is, indeed, a little improbable), 
goes to show that, whereas an old man fore¬ 
stalled a young one in securing not merely 
the hand, but the affections, of a girl, the 
young one forestalled the old in certain 
scientific discoveries. This is pleasant topsy- 
tnrvication enough; but Miss M. Betham 
Edwards has treated it at rather more length 
than it will bear. Our own moral—a base 
one doubtless—would be that, though there 
is not a stain on the honour of Nella, the 
young lady in question, it is neither wise 
from the piint of view of Aphrodite nor from 
that of Pallas to admit into your household 
an “ adopted brother ” of your wife’s who is 
much younger than yourself. 

Mr. Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins are 
dead, more’s the pity; but Mr. B. L. Farjeon 
is still with those who like a certain kind of 
story in which the one showed genius and the 
other talent. Of this kind of story it is 
difficult for the reviewer to say anything; for 
there is nothing but the story itself to talk 
about, and, if he does talk about it, both 
author and re aders thirst for his blood. We 
can only say that we wish we had a dear 
unde who went about with five thousand 
pounds in gold and notes handy. We would 
not kill him, or let him be killed; we would 
“ cherish ” him, as Mr. Thackeray avowed 
that he would do with an aunt of even less 
obvious attractions. 

Mr. Vandam’s translation from Henry 
Greville, under the title of A Noble Woman, 
is a fair example of a rather difficult and 
extremely thankless class of work. Elegance 
Mr. Yandam does not attain unto; and perhaps 
elegance is not to be expected, as it was in the 
days when Carlyle and others “did” transla¬ 
tions. Accuracy (which is too often lacking) 
is very fairly attained by him. As for the 
original, Mme. Durand never does bad work; 


and, when she has Bussian subjects (as here), 
seldom work that is not observed straight 
from the life. 

Gxobge Saintsbubt. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Ourtius' Orlechieche Bchvdgrammatik. By W. 
vonHartel. 

Uebungtbuch zum Ueberutaen ini Orieehiicke. 
By K. SchenkL 

Grieehitchei Uebungtbuch I. By W. Henaell. 

Lateinisches Schulgrammatih. By A. Schein- 
dler. 

Lateinischei Uebungtbuch I. By A Scheindler- 

Lateinische Uebungssiltze zur Catutlehre. By 
W. Eymer. (Wien und Prag: Tempaky; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) 

As a general rule, sohool books have a very 
limited interest for foreigners. One cannot 
exaotly sit down and read them; one cannot 
adopt them in schools, for they are written in 
a different language; one cannot even translate 
them, for they are usually based on different 
educational systems. But the six Austrian 
school books named above deserve, p&rhaps, a 
brief notioe, for they represent what is practi¬ 
cally a new departure in Austrian classical 
education. How far this is due to Dr. von 
Gautsoh, the energetic minister of education at 
Vienna, how far to the increasing interest in 
classical studies, visible in series like the 
Wiener Studien, we do not know. But it is 
pretty plain that, for some little time, Austrian 
scholars have been trying to improve their 
school books; and it may be worth while shortly 
to point out to English readers the chief 
features of their work. Some of these features 
will not seem very new or strange to English 
readers; on the oontrary, here, as elsewhere, 
English editors, and still more English teachers, 
have anticipated muoh that is only just begin¬ 
ning to find a place in German and Austrian 
sohool books. And there is a good deal that is 
not exaotly “ new ” matter in those sohool-books. 
The first of these features is an attempt to oonneot 
the different books together. That an exercise 
ora reading book should be based on a grammar 
is, of oourse, nothing new ; but the writers 
mentioned above have gone further. Thus, 
Dr. Bcheindler’s Latin Grammar is intended 
to be an exact parallel to Dr. Hartel’s Greek 
Grammar; and the agreement is so complete 
that, where the rules are the same for week 
and for Latin, the wording is also the same. 
Seoondly, there is, in all these books, a definite 
effort to minimise the amount to be learnt. Dr. 
Hartel’s revision of Ourtius is, in some places, 
praotically an abridgement Dr. Scheindler 
has discovered, by the aid of statistics, that the 
supines and the passive future infinitive 
(amatum iri) occurs very rarely in the portions 
of classical authors usually read by beginners. 
He has, therefore, cut it out, inserting, instead 
of the supines, the perfect passive participle. 
So far as we know, he is the first writer who 
has actually done this, though English school¬ 
masters have not waited for Dr. Soheindler’s 
statistics to forbid the use of amatum in 
ordinary prose, and to be very cautious in 
passing amatum iri. It is, however, decidedly 
more satisfactory to have the unusual forms 
removed from the print which beginners commit 
to memory. Thirdly, all the writers seem to 
agree in the view that the exercise must be 
based on the reading, though there seems to 
be some difference in method. One prints a 
number of stories in Greek of interesting 
contents, d la Sidgwick and Morico—only the 
oontents would very often not interest an 
English boy—and then adds exercises which 
practically reproduce the original Greek. 
Another follows the plan of leaving this to the 


teacher, who writes his own exercises on the 
“ books ” read in form. Both plans are well 
known in England, though the latter is far the 
commoner, and, we think, probably the better. 
Fourthly, and it is here that the German books 
before us most certainly exoel the English, the 
requirements of philology are attended to. 
While we in England have been hesitating 
whether or not to adopt the new philology, 
and have, in general, refrained from doing so 
in our elementary books, Dr. Hartel has revised 
Ourtius’ Grammar, and accepted the latest 
results, so far as they are suitable for teaching 
purposes. There are many other points of 
detail whioh deserve notioe in these books, but 
the four features indicated seem to us the main 
ones, on aooount of whioh we have notioed the 
books in the way we have done. 

Xenophons Memorabilien. By A. Weidner. 

Auigewiihlte Oedichte dee Ovidiui. By H. S. 
Sedlmayer. 

Demosthenes Auigewiihlte Reden. By K. 
Wotke. 

Schulcommcntar zu Demosthenes's Staatsreden. 
By A Baran. 

Homers llias in verhiirzler Autgdbe. By A. 
Christ. (Wien und Prag: Tempsky ; London : 
Williams & Norgate.) 

These five texts proceed from the same 
publishers, and mutatis mutandis represent the 
same principles as the Grammars and Exercise 
Books notioed above. The texts have, in each 
case, been revised in accordance both with 
scholarship and oommon sense. Difficult or 
hopeless passages are omitted, and the whole 
so arranged as to be within a boy's capacity. 
The result is that, though one volume of notes 
has been given, notes are really superfluous. 
We should like to suggest to English teachers 
that it is quite possible for them to avail them¬ 
selves of these cheap and well-printed texts, 
and thus avoid the evil whioh is said—not 
wholly without truth—to arise from the rather 
superfluous amount of help whioh editors 
generally give. We are sorry to see even one 
volume of notes among the books before us. 
Not that the notes are particularly bad, 
though they are hardly up to our standard. 
But we do not think that, with a carefully 
revised text, notes ought to be needed. We 
wish that English publishers would give us a 
few suoh books. 

Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. 
Part iv., Greek. By John Williams White. 
(Boston, U.S.: Ginn.) Prof. White, of Harvard, 
has realised and acted upon a fact whioh has 
insufficiently dawned upon us in England— 
the fact that, to get real advantage from a 
classical training, it is necessary to read the 
olassinal literature largely, freely, and at sight; 
not, of oourse, without grammatical training, 
but yet in a more literary spirit than is 
oommonly adopted. For some reason or other, 
our English training fails in this. Ten or twelve 
years or Greek and Latin, with us, leaves even 
able youths soaroely competent to read these 
languages at sight. We need something more 
of Macaulay’s way of reading classics, and 
modem languages too. Prof. White would 
achieve the object by muoh reading—reading 
aloud (Introd., p. xvi.)—of unseen passages 
from the best authors. The present volume is, 
we gather, chronologically the first, but 
intellectually the fourth. Part i. is to oontain 
extracts from writers of the simpler Attic prose; 
part ii. will be devoted to extracts from Hero¬ 
dotus and Homer ; and these two parts are for 
boys preparing for admission to Harvard. 
Pact iii. deals with Lysias, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Homer, Euripides, and Aristophanes; 
while part iv., the present volume, omits 
Lysias, but adds to the “bill of fare” of 
part iii Xesephon, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
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Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and, with part in., is 
intended for preparation for “ Second Tear 
Honours ” at Harvard. The reading aloud is 
to be tested eventually, but not normally, by 
the power of translating the piece on paper. 
The main use of the selections is to be oral—by 
question, hint, note, and exercise of memory 
and thoughtful conjecture. We should greatly 
like to hear the book worked by a skilled 
teacher on this plan. The extraots from 
Demosthenes are somewhat too scanty; we 
think the De Corona deserved to be drawn upon. 
Those from Plato are also too few to be ad¬ 
equate ; but those from Thucydides (pp. 44-76) 
are excellent; and the four dramatic poets— 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
Aeschylus—are represented by interesting 
extracts. If, however, a chorus of Sophooles 
(pp. 121-2) is admissible, part of an Aeschylean 
chorus should surely appear — say, the 
Iphigenia episode in the first chorus of the 
Agamemnon. 

Selection from the Greek Tragedians. By 
E. D. Stone. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Stone is of 
opinion that 

"the drama, being the most complex and 
artificial presentment of human action, is for 
this very reason leas fitted for immature intellects, 
especially when the difficulties of translation make 
it impossible to read more than a limited portion 
at a time. A boy likes a story, and is com¬ 
paratively indifferent to the development of 
character." 

There is much truth in this plea. A Cheek 
play does hang heavy in the hands with 
beginners. A consciousness that a story was 
needful has caused the otherwise highly 
injudicious plan of practically beginning 
Greek with Homer, as we all did thirty years 
ago. But, after all, beginners, if carefully and 
pleasantly instructed, soon cease to be begin¬ 
ners. It is surprising to see how Boon a boy of 
fair capacity will catchup the "note" of a 
character, and be interested in its development. 
Mr. Stone, however, has undoubtedly put 
together a number of interesting and stimula¬ 
ting passages from the three great Greek 
tragedians—five from Aeschylus, ten from 
Sophocles, twenty-two from Euripides. Notes 
are appended, at the end of the book, for each 
passage, with an exposition of the dramatic 
situation. For our part, we think Aeschylus, 
in narrative, easier than Sophocles, and should 
have inserted more than five extracts from his 
dramas—certainly one, if not more, from the 
Agamemnon, and part of the opening of 
the Eumenides. From Euripides, we think 
the Iphigenia in Aulis has been unduly 
neglected. The opening scene should oertainly 
have been presented by an editor who does 
not shrink (see p. 118) from giving anapaestic 
passages. Bat the idea of the book is a good one, 
and the notes and introductions commendable. 

Legends of Ancient Rome from Livy. By 
Herbert Wilkinson. (Macmillan.) We can 
heartily commend both the design and execu¬ 
tion of this little book. It consists of selections 
from Livy, adapted to beginners by the 
omission of difficult passages and constructions, 
but still retaining the characteristics of the 
original. When contrasted with the arid and 
clumsy paragraphs of Eutropius, which we are 
sorry to find is used in High Schools for Girls, 
we can testify from experience that the foroible 
and rich style of Livy positively attracts child¬ 
ren to the.study of Latin. For what boy is 
there who would not burn to read on a section 
beginning " A ulus Postumius diotator, Titus 
Aebutius magister equitum.” Our only com¬ 
plaint against the notes is that they are not 
sufficiently numerous; and there is a bad 
blunder in the Vocabulary in the rendering of 
« epos, from whioh it would appear that the 
Vocabulary has been (partly at least) oompiled 
from the lish Index. 


NOTES AND NEWS. ( 

Mb. F. G. Fbazer, of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge—whose wide learning is hitherto known 
only by his article on "Totemism" in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and by stray papers 
in the Transactions of societies—will shortly 
publish with Messrs. Macmillan a work in two 
volumes, entitled The Golden Bough : a Study 
in Comparative Mythology. Mr. Frazer, we 
believe, is now in Greece, carrying ont investi- 

f stions on the spot for an elaborate edition of 
ausanias. 

Mb. Aktobe w Lang's new book, Old Friends : 
Essays in Epistolary Parody, will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. Longmans. Some of 
the papers, but not all, have already appeared 
in the St. James's Gazette. 

Mr. W. Heinbmann will shortly^issue 
Arabic Authors: a Manual of Arabian History 
and Literature, by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, author 
of " Persian Portraits." 

Messbs. Macmillan have been encouraged 
by the sucoess of their sixpenny edition of 
Charles Hingsley’s novels to issue Tom Broum’s 
School-Days in the same form, with the illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Arthur Hughes and Mr. Sydney 
P. Hall. It will be ready in May. 

The next volume in the series of " English 
Men of Action ” will be Sir Henry Havelock, 
written by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

Mb. W. H. Dawson, of Skipton—the author 
of “German Socialism and Ferdinand Las¬ 
sails ”—has just finished a oompanion volume 
on Prince Bismarck and State Socialism, which 
will be published by Messrs. Sonnenschein & 
Co. in their series of monographs on social 
science. 

Mb. Joseph Hatton’s serial story, By Order 
of the Czar —whioh deals with Nihilistic plots, 
as well as with the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia—will be published in volume form by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. in the oourse of 
ApriL 

A new volume of essays by Mr. Edward 
Butler, author of “ For Good Consideration," 
entitled A Consideration of Gentle Ways, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish shortly a new book, entitled New Life : 
Its Genesis and Culture, by the authors of 
" Our Nurses, and the Work they have to do.” 

Mr. Fbank Murray, of Derby, promises 
shortly two new volumes in his "Moray 
Library ”: No. XL, Verse Essays, by Mr. 
Reginald Brimley Johnson; and No. XII., The 
Book Bills of Narcissus, by Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne. 

Messbs. Griffith Fabban & Co. propose to 
follow up their sixpenny reprint of the late 
W. H. G. Kingston’s The Three Midshipmen 
with a uniform issue of Peter the Whaler. \ 

The first edition of the Life of the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, by his son, the Rev. Theodore Wood, 
published this week by Messrs. Cassell, has been 
already exhausted. A second edition is in pre¬ 
paration, and will be ready in a few days. 

At a recent meeting of the "Sette of Odd 
Volumes,” Mr. Charms Holme, who lately 
accompanied Mr. Alfred East in his artistic 
tour in Japan, was elected president; Mr. 
Alexander Hollingsworth, of Engineering, vice- 

E resident; and Mr. John Lane, secretary. The 
itter has in the press a bibliography of the 
works of George Meredith, and is well known 
as a book-plate oolleotor. 

Mb. John Galwey— for some years past 
with Messrs. Sotheran—has begun business as 
a new and second-hand bookseller in Garrick 


Street, Covent Garden. He promises to pay 
special attention to bookbinding. 

The valuable library formed by the late 
John Lovell, editor of the Liverpool Mercury— 
whioh is particularly rioh in Shaksperian lite¬ 
rature-will shortly be sold. The catalogue 
oontains a portrait, and a reprint of the 
obituary notioe written by Mr. Hall Caine. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotherbywill sell "portions"of two 
libraries, which are very characteristic of their 
English and French ownership. The English 
collection is that of Mr. James Sinclair, and 
oonsists mainly of first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray and other moderns, and of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz. 
A curious entry is this (No. 260): “ The Breton 
Glasses at Orleans, edited by Whiteley Stokes.” 
The French collection, which is described as 
that of a baron lately deceased, is also largely 
oomposed of illustrated works; but these are 
the magnificent copper-plates of the last 
century, adorning large-paper editions of La 
Fontaine, Beaumarchais, Dorat, Retif de la 
Bretonne, &c. 

' At the meeting of the National Indian Asso¬ 
ciation on Monday next, March 31, at the 
Westminster Town Hall, Mr. Frederick Harrison 
will deliver a lecture on " Some Great Books 
of History.” 

At the meeting of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion on Wednesday next, April 2, a 
paper will be read on " Welsh Place-Names,” 
by Prof. J. E. Lloyd, of Aberystwyth, the 
editor of Hubert Lewis's Thi Ancient Laws of 
Wales. 

Pbof. JAGio'of Vienna, has just edited, with 
a preface, a document interesting to all students 
of Slavonic history and philology. It is a 
chrysobull of King Stephen UroshlL, given in 
the year 1318 to a church dedicated to St. 
Stephen the Martyr, and was found by Prof. 
Vamb£ry in the old Seraglio at Constantinople. 
Prof. Jagio' tells us that great pains have been 
taken to make the oopy exact, sinoethis edition 
must supply the place of the MS. to Slavonio 
students, as the original will shortly be sent 
back to Constantinople. 

The sixth volume of the Collected Writings of 
De Quincey, just issued by Messrs. A. & 0. 
Black, of Edinburgh, oontams the famous series 
of essays (originally contributed to Blackwood) 
which treat of Homer and Herodotus, Cioero 
and the Caesars. It is curious that De Quincey, 
with all his pride as a Hellenist, was uniformly 
less happy in dealing with Greece than with 
Rome. But as regards the papers on the 
Caesars, we cordially agree with Prof. Masson’s 
judgment that, despite all their defects, they 
form " perhaps the most vivid panoramio sketch 
of the imperial history to the found in our 
language.” In these days of minute aocuraoy, 
it seems noteworthy that De Quincey’s latest 
editor has not thought it worth while to pro¬ 
vide aocents to his Greek, nor even to correct 
his strange misquotation (p. 202): 

“ Exoriare aliquis nostro de sanguine vindex." 

With reference to the notice in the Aoademy 
of last week of Mr. James Hogg’s Vncollscttd 
Writings of De Quincey (Sonnenschein), a corre¬ 
spondent calls our attention to the fact that 
more of the papers than we then mentioned 
have previously been reprinted. Mr. Page, in 
his Life and Writings of De Quincey (1877), gave 
at length those on "Malthus’s Measure of 
Value” and "Anglo-German Dictionaries,” as 
well as the letter to the editor of the Instructor 
about his portrait. Still, this does not affect 
our main statement that Mr. Hogg has plaoed 
all lovers of De Quinoey under an obligation, 
by bringing together in these two volumes a 
great deal (though not of the first importance) 
that was hitherto unknown. 
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We bave received the first number of the 
Journal of the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
(Edinburgh: The Darien Press), which has been 
founded on the model of the Alpine Club, 
“ to enoourage mountaineering in Sootland in 
winter [which apparently inofudes spring] as 
well as summer.” Another rule declares that 
“ the members of the dub shall respect pro¬ 
prietary and} sporting rights, and endeavour 
to obtain the oo-operation of proprietors.” In 
this connexion it is noticeable that the honorary 
president of the dub is Cameron of Lochid. 
This number of the Journal ood tains the address 
of the president, Prof. Ramsay of Glasgow; 
and several papers describing winter ascents. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The forthcoming number of Mind will con¬ 
tain an elaborate article by Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, on “The Cerebral Cortex and its 
Work,” and an address on “ The Progress of 
Philosophy,” by Dr. James Ward. 

The April number of the Art Magazine will 
contain the first of two artides upon “Por¬ 
traits of Robert Browning," written by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, whose acquaintance with the 
poet goes back for more than thirty-five years. 
The total number of portraits that have been 
lent for reproduction is twenty-one. The same 
number will also have an illustrated artide on 
“ Hameln, the Town of the Pied Piper,” by 
Mrs. Katherine M. Macquoid. 

Mbs. Andrew Crosse contributes to Temple 
Bar an artide on “John Kenyon and his 
Friends,” which is full of literary reminisoences 
of the early half of the century. 

Scribner't for April will oontain the second 
of the artides entitled “ In the Footprints of 
Charles Lamb,” with illustrations by Mr. John 
Fulleylove and Mr. Herbert Railton. 

The principal artide in the forthcoming 
Portfolio will be a critical description of the 
work of Mr. Onslow Ford, with a full-page 
plate and minor illustrations. 

Is the April number of Time there will be 
artides on “ Irish Literature,” by Mr. Justin 
MoOarthy; on "The Hones of the Pampas,” 
by Mr. Cunninghame Graham; and on “ The 
Foreign Policy of Russian Tsardom,” by Mr. 
F. Engels. 

The Art Review for April and May will oon¬ 
tain an historical poem, based on the story of 
Mary, daughter of King Stephen, from the 
pen of Mr. Compton Reade. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

SIR HENRY YULE. 

“ Mori tuna pee ealuto.” 

Breathes his last the dying scholar— 
Tireless student, brilliant writer; 

He “ salutes his age,” and journeys 
To the undiscovered country. 

There await him with warm weloome 
All the heroes of old story— 

The Venetians, the Oa Polo, 

Marco, Nioolo, Mappeo, 

Odoric of Pordenone, 

I bn Batuta, Marignolli, 

Benedict de Goes—“seeking 
Lost Cathay and finding heaven.” 

Many more whose lives he cherished, 

With the piety of learning; 

Fading records, buried pages, 

Falling lights and fires forgotten, 

By his energy recovered, 

By his doquenoe rekindled. 

“ Meritunu pee ealuto ” 

Breathes his last the dying scholar, 

And the far-off ages answer : 

“ Immortalee te selutant.” 

P, V* 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We have to welcome the first number of Folk- 
Lore : a Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, 
Institution, and Custom (David Nutt), incor¬ 
porating the Archaeological Review and the 
Folk-Lore Journal , which latter succeeded the 
Folk-Lore Record. From the sub-title, as well 
as from the editorial note, it appears that a 
distinct attempt is being made to extend the 
definition of “ folk-lore ” — a word itself 
little more than forty years old—so as 
to include what is called “ institutional 
archaeology,” further explained as the study 
of “the origin and development of institutions 
other than those brought into existence by the 
direot action of the State.” It happens that 
the subject of the most notable article in the 
present number can hardly be brought within 
even this elastic definition. This is Prof. 
Ridgeway's paper on “The Greek Trade- 
Routes to Britain,” in whioh he subjeots to 
oareful critioism the fragmentary evidenoe that 
has oome down to us in Strabo, &o., and on 
many points opposes the views of Mr. Elton. 
His general oonolusion is that there were two 
trade routes between Massalia and Britain. 
The first passed across Franoe to Corbilo, at 
the moutn of the Loire, and thence by sea 
round Brittany to the Isle of Wight, which is 
the Ictis of Drodorus Siculus, the Vectis of 
Ptolemy, the Miotis of Pliny. The other 
route was northwards to the Straits of Dover. 
Elaborate arguments are adduoed to prove that 
the former was the earlier route, the most 
ingenious being that derived from the evidenoe 
of coins. The entire paper is eminently 
worth reading, even though all its conclusions 
may not be aooepted. For the rest we must 
be oontent to mention Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
presidential address to the Folk-Lore Society; 
the first instalments of two papers—" Magio 
Songs of the Finns,” by the Hon. J. Aber- 
cromby, and “ Legends from Torres Straits,” 
by Prof. A. 0. Had don; an excellent summary 
of reoent research on Teutonic mythology, 
by Mr. F. York Powell; and a carefully com¬ 
piled bibliography. The tabulation of folk¬ 
tales is also continued. The Notes and News 
give promise of some interesting publications, 
both in future numbers of the review and also 
in independent volumes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MICTI8. 

Settrlngton, York: Mar oh 2', 1890. 

In his essay on “ The Greek Trade Routes to 
Britain,” in the current number of Folk-Lore 
(David Nutt), Prof. Ridgeway has giwsn some 
good reasons for identifying Vectis, whioh in¬ 
dubitably denotoe the Isle of Wight, with the 
island of Miotis, mentioned in a passage of 
Timaeus, quoted by Pliny. He oonjeoturea 
that the reading “ Miotis ” is the blnDder of a 
transcriber. How the blunder arose can, I 
think, be easily explained. Pliny doubtless 
made his notes, or even the rough oopy from 
which his work was transcribed, in the old 
Roman cursive, whioh we know obiefiy from 
the business memoranda of the Pompeian 
banker, L. Caecilius Juoundna, whioh were 
discovered in 1875. In this Roman oursive 
“ Miotis ” and “Vectis ” would be almost un- 
distinguishable. The letter to would be 
represented by three separated and nearly 
vertioal strokes, and i by one. The letter v 
would be represented by two such strokes, and 
« by two more. Thus Mi would be written U;t 
and Ps||||. Hence Pliny, in referring to the 
cursive notes he had made from Timaeus, could 
easily misread “ Miotis ” for “Veotis.” 

In the modem German oursive soript, which 
curiously reproduoes some of the ambiguities of 
the old Roman oursive, ue might easily be 
mistaken for mi, save for the diaeritioal signs 
over u and i, whioh are of comparatively recent 
introduction. 

As the Britons paddled their coracles to 
“ Mictis ” from Cornwall, or more probably 
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from Devon, in sir days, and supposing they 
were able to paddle eighteen or twenty miles a 
day, the Isle of Wight would suit the conditions 
better than any other island that has been 
proposed; while the diatanoe from the Isle of 
Wight to the nearest point of the French 
coast is only about half the distance from St. 
UiohaeTs Mount. 

Isaac Taylor. 


CHAUCER’S REFERENCE TO DI0GENE8. 

Cambridge: MarchM, 1890. 

In my edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems I 
was unable to give the source of Chauoer’s 
reference to Diogenes in the poem of “ The 
Former Ago,” st 5. But here it is: 

“ Diogenes tyrannos et subversores urbrium, 
bellaqae vel hostilla vel dvilia, non pro shnplicd 
victu olerum promorumque, sed pro camibus et 
epolarum delfdis asserts exdtari.”—Joh. balls- 
bnriensis, Polieratieus, lib. viii., c. 6. 

I find, too, that John of Salisbury oopied 
this (changing subversions into subversores ) from 
Jerome’s Epistle against Jovinian, lib. iii. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


CANYNGE AND ROWLEY. 

City Library, Bristol: March It, 1890. 

As Prof. W. Skeat remarks in his letter 
(Academy, March 22), that he is “open to 
correction ’’ in point of his animadversions on 
Chatterton inconsistently, as he thinks, repre¬ 
senting William Canynge, the builder of St. 
Mary Bedoliffe, as both merchant and priest, 
I may say that Chatterton was oorrect. 

Canynge, tired of worldly affairs, was 
ordained acolyte, September 19, 1467. He 
shortly after became deaoon; wad on April 16 
in the following year was consecrated priest, 
his first mass being sung at St. Mary Bedoliffe. 
He subsequently became dean of the college of 
Weatbury-on-Trym, two miles north of Bristol, 
which college he helped to rebuild. In the 
church of Bedoliffe are, as described by 
Oamden, two recumbent monuments to hu 
memory, one representing him as merchant and 
the other as ecclesiastic. 

As respects Bowley, he was not a priest, but 
merchant and sheriff of Bristol. This Thomas 
Bowley, the chief member of the family, died 
an January 30, 1478; and in the nave of St. 
John Baptist’s Church, whose spire stands 
above the remaining portoullised gateway of 
Bristol, is a brass to his memory and that of 
his wife. There is no account of any priest or 
poet of that name connected with Bristol 
churchee, and the Bowley of Chatterton was 
Chatterton himself (see Bristol, Past and 
Present, Nioholls & Taylor, Vol. II.). 

John Taylor. 


Bta Bede's, College, Manchester: Msroh IS, 1890. 

Prof. Skeat, while raising the question 
whether William Canynge, of Bristol, was or 
was not a priest, asks:—“Was it usual for 
priests to know their own business so badly 
that they were in the habit of appointing 
ohantry priests to pray for their souls ? ” No 
doubt Prof. Skeat has other and better grounds 
for his hypothesis; but the above words seem 
to imply some slight misapprehension of the 
work of the ohantry priests. The offioe of the 
chantry priest was undoubtedly, as Mr. Skeat 
■ays, “ to pray for souls.” But this prayer 
for souls, in the vast majority of oases, in¬ 
cluded a whole set of definite and duly duties. 
It usually meant a definite work to be done at 
sa definite place and at a definite time. For 
instance, it required the priest to offer his Mass 
for certain souls (their “ good estate ” if living, 


their " repose ” if departed thenoe) at a given 
altar, in some oases at a given hour each day 
of the week. In ordinary circumstances a 
priest oould offer but one Mass each day, and 
if this Mass were offered in fulfilment of an 
obligation—such as to pray for certain specified 
souls—it could not be devoted simultaneously 
to any other purpose or “ intention.” Thenoe 
priests having cure of souls, and bound by the 
fact to offer their Mass on all Sundays and 
holidays for the good of their parishioners, 
would be debarred in most oases from accepting 
chantry work, by which their Mass would 
be demanded for a different and limited inten¬ 
tion. Then it is to be remembered that ohantry 
work not only claimed the Mass of the 
chantry priest for the purpose of the chantry, 
but often laid under contribution a fair portion 
of his day by requiring him to say the Offioe 
of the Dead, the Placebo and Dirige, and 
the Commendations which figure so fre¬ 
quently in the wills and deeds of the thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
It will be readily understood that to disobarge 
such obligations at a given place and hour 
daily constituted a tie upon residence and a 
drain upon time which many of the dergy, 
engaged in higher and wider spheres of useful¬ 
ness, would find to be incompatible with the 
duties of their benefice. Any priest so placed 
wishing to found or fill a chantry would very 
naturally look about for some “oonvenyent 
presto,” as some of the old deeds express it, to 
undertake the post. His doing so surely need 
not bring with it the suspicion that “ he knew 
his ownbusiness badly ” any more than the 
fact of employing a secretary need imply that 
the employer is illiterate. A host of learned 
bishops—such as William Wyokham of Win¬ 
chester, William Booth of York, de Kil¬ 
kenny of Ely; Stapledon of Exeter; Winchel- 
sey of Canterbury—founded oh an tries in whioh 
priests were to offer and pray for their souls. 
Booth even composed the Collect to be used for 
his own ohantry. 

As to Prof. Skeat’B question whether the 
majority of ohantry priests were not usually 
appointed by laymen, the answer, I take it, 
wifi probably be found in the negative. Would 
not the Canon Law whioh obtained in England 
require that all chantries founded per modum 
tituli should be filled either by collation by the 
bishop or by his institution on the presenta¬ 
tion of the founder? The constitution of 
Winchelsey and the gloss of Lyndwood also 
seem to imply the working of the common law 
of the Churoh by the words ‘‘post admis- 
sionem.” An exception to this arrangement 
would be found in chantry foundations known 
as “ mercenary ” (see Ferrari’s Bibliotheca 
Canonica, Oapellania ); but these would form, I 
presume, but a very small part of the English 
obantries. 

J, Mo YES. 

P.S.—Is the William Canynge to whom Prof. 
Skeat refers the same who is buried in St. 
Mary Beddiffe’s, Bristol, and whose effigy is 
given in Bock’s Church of our Fathers, Yol. II., 
p. 58? If so, would not the dress, and es¬ 
pecially the stole, he evidence of his priesthood ? 


A LEGEND OF ABRAHAM. 

London: March IS, 1 890. 

It is possible that the legend cited by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes has had even a more extensive 
journey than from Palestine to Ireland. The 
episode of “Strong, Stronger, Strongest,” as I 
nave ventured to call it, is found in Indian 
fable apart from any theologiod reference. 
Thus, in what is most probably the Indian 
original of the fable of 1 * The Cat turned into a 
Maiden,” a Brahmin who has changed a mouse 
to a maiden determines to wed her to the most 
powerful being he can find. The sun confesses 


that the douds can obscure him, the clouds that 
winds disperse them, the winds that mountains 
can withstand them, and finally the mountain 
confesses inferiority to the mice that burrow in 
its vitals. So the maiden marries the ridiculous 
mouse, and the moral of that is, “Nature will 
out.” In a Jewish legend about Abraham, also 
quoted by Beer (Leben Abrahams, p. xi. and 
note 92), this fable is utilised in a discussion 
between Abraham and Nimrod; fire should not 
be worshipped because water can quench it, 
nor water because the douds can oarry it, nor 
the clouds because the winds bear them, nor the 
winds as even man can withstand them. The 
general idea of the two legends is the same, 
and muoh of the detail, so that there is every 
probability that the two are historically con¬ 
nected, especially as we know that the Indian 
fable reached Greece as early as 400 b.c , being 
then quoted by the dramatist 8trattis(Meineke 
Frag. Com. 441 cf. my Aesop pp. 28, 97, 101). 

I have shown in my Aesop that there was an 
earlier influence of Indian fable in Jewish 
literature to whioh I attribute the remarkable 
Indian parallels of Proverbs xxx. The further 
amplification in the particular legend quoted by 
Mr. Stokes bears the stamp of theological 
systematisation. 

As regards the question whenoe the Irish 
monk got his reference to the story, we may at 
onoe dismiss the idea, I think, of its being due 
to any mediation of Jews so early as the 
seventh century; their influence came later. I 
am unable to guess what Dr. Schiller Szinetsy 
was thinUng of in tracing the story among 
Western Jews so early as the fifth century. 
There is an Italian Hebrew version of Josephus 
known as “ Josippon,” but this is usually dated 
about the ninth or tenth century. 

On the other hand, Latin versions of Josephus 
were favourite reading in the scriptoria of 
cathedrals and monasteries. In England at any 
rate scarcely a single early book-list is without 
a Josephus. It was from the Latin Josephus, 
for example, that William of Newbury got the 
fine speeoh that be puts in the mouth of the 
Jews of York sub anno 1190. 

Joseph Jacobs. 

[In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter in the 
Academy of last week, p. 207, col. 2, last line, 
for “ Ancedota” read “ Analecta.”] 


THE CLAIMS OF HOBBES TO THE DARWINIAN 
STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

La Nouville Bemu, Paris: March 91, 1890. 

No sooner had Darwin succeeded in getting 
the scientific world to accept the evolution 
theory than people proceeded to search through 
their libraries with a view to discover Darwin’s 
precursor, and from Lamarck, Goethe, and 
Darwin senior went back to Aristotle. Now that 
this historical work has been accomplished for 
the theory in general, men are beginning to do 
the same for the Darwinian theory of the 
struggle for life, that all-important factor in 
the development of organised matter. Would 
you allow me to use the columns of the 
Academy to make good the claims of Thomas 
Hobbes, the great logician who, with unex¬ 
ampled vigour, applied the deductive method 
of geometry to pmlosophioal thought ? 

Hobbes, like a true geometer, begins by 
laying down two axioms: (1) Nature hath 
made men equal in the faculties of the body 
and mind. (2) Nature gives to every man 
the right to all things. Each man hath by the 
right of'Nature the liberty to use his own 
powers, as he will himself, for the preservation 
of his own nature—that is to say, of his own 
life; and, consequently, the liberty of doiog 
anything whioh in his own judgment ana 
reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means 
thereunto, 
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These two axioms once established, Hobbes la terra, ne fa la civile felicltik .”—{Ptgli SUnunti, 
goes on with iron logio to draw dednotions § 7, ed. di Ferrari, Milano, 1836.) 
therefrom; and, having surveyed the wild Hobbes had too great an influence in the 
desires and passions of men, whose fieroest formation of modern ideas for us to believe that 
actions “are no sins, there is no law that yico WM ignorant of his works. Of all the 
forbids them,” he arrives from deduction to modern philosophical historians he is the one 
deduction at the establishment of justice and w h 0 bast understood Hobbes; and to under- 
dyil peace. Chapters i. and ii.. of Z>e CTve, and stand a man as Yico understood Hobbes is to 
ns. and xiv. of Part I. of Leviathan, form one equal him. 

of the finest pieces of reasoning in existence, Febous. 

and an admirable example of the deductive -- —_ 

method of logio in vogue during the seven* 

teenth and eighteenth centuries. I am sorry APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
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ftrues equality of uope in the at tainin g of our Savo nar ola/ * by Mr. O. A. Roberts. 
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■ges from the Sunday, March 80, 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
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nately for these advisers, a closer examination 
of the ideal standard they set up showed that 
it was not so perfect as had been assumed. 
Beal or alleged inconsistencies were pointed 
out in the several canonical books constitu'ing 
the modern philosopher’s Bible. Each of the 
three chief Kritik was by different judges 
pronounced the key to the whole system. Nor 
was that all. The first of the three Kritiken 
had appeared in two editions separated by a 
six years’ interval. Half a century later a 
division of opinion, never altogether silent, 
burst out with energetic affirmations of the 
superior merit of one or other of these editions, 


ideMDootriae*of*ibppbsess,”byMrfltabcrt an . d °* .their decided divergence. Lastly, 
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the same thing, which, nevertheless, they 
cannot both enjoy, they become enemies. So 
that in the nature of men we find three onuses 
of quarrel—first, competition; secondly, difli- 
denoe of one another; thirdly, glory, t.e. every 
man looketh that his companion should value 
him at the same rate he sets upon himself. 
The first maketh men invade for gain; the 
seoond for safety; the third for reputation. 
Hereby it is manifest that every man is in 
perpetual war against every man—force and 
fraud being in war the two cardinal virtues. 
To this war of every man against every man 
this also is consequent, that nothing oan be 
unjust. Every man is in oontinnal fear and 
danger of violent death; and the life of man 
is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. The 
savage, having no government at all, lives in 
that brutish manner. 

After having conducted ns from theorem to 
theorem to this terrible consequence of the 
struggle for life, resulting from men’s equality, 
Hobbes, with a no less inflexible logio, leads ns 
to civil peaoe. 

Nature giving to every man, says he, the 
right of doing what he thinks best for bis own 
preservation, and men in war having a right to 
everything, even to one another’s bodies, there 
oan be no security to any man, how strong or 
wise soever he be; so every man is compelled 
to seek peaoe and use all helps and advantages 
of war. But in order to endeavour peace, he 
most lay down this right to all things, and be 
oontented with so much liberty against other 
men as he would allow other men against him- 
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Leviathan, Giambattista Vico, so justly oalled that original work is more urgently needed than follow Kant in solemnly cutting off Fichte 
“ the father of the philosophy of history,” historical criticism. There is much truth in from among his disoiples is to be in danger of 
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ciple there often prevails between them a 
remarkable harmony. Even more important 
for the historical point of view is it that the 
reference of Kant’s work to Hume has been 
toned down to due proportion. The shock to 
dogmatic slumber, about which so much has 
been written, came more from the spirit, so to 
say, than from the letter of Hume. Kant’s 
r problems, as he felt, touched and crossed those 
| of Hume; but they were by no means the 
I same, and the answer he gave to his own 
questionings would need a good deal of re¬ 
adjustment before it could be set forth as a 
reply to Hume’s soeptical doubts. In these 
matters the historian of to-day has, far better 
than Kant had, the data in his own hand. 
He need not accept as a revelation impressions 
proceeding, as many of Kant’s historical 
* appreciations did, from very indirect acquaint¬ 
ance with earlier philosophers. 

But if the outsider ask, “ What precisely 
in plain language is Kant’s value for the 
problems of modem thought? ” he will hardly 
find the answer he wants from these two 
volumes. Attempts to sum up in a succinct 
popular statement the net result of Kant’s 
lucubrations generally issue in a colourless 
paraphrase of the agnostic creed. At any 
rate, no such formulae as may be glibly 
retailed over an examination table need be 
sought here. If Kant is to be of real use, 
the student must be content for a while to 
think in his language, to don the philosophical 
wig of the period, to move about in the in¬ 
tellectual dress of the age of the great 
Frederick. We must walk warily among the 
‘ antiquated forms of last century’s thought, 
and be prepared for sober and often tedious 
work before we can master its value. Hence 
the very thoroughness of Prof. Caird’s re¬ 
searches and discussions will keep them closed 
to any but a scholarly and patient reader. 
Every page of the book bears witness to the 
author’s metaphysical acumen, his penetrating 
observation, the massive resources of his 
philosophical knowledge. But there are few 
of those brilliant and striking passages which 
arrest the reader, and invite him to feel at 
home. Chapter after chapter rolls him on 
from deep to deep, and very rarely indeed 
does an individual image or illustration break 
in upon the gray uniformity of general terms 
and on a stern simplicity worthy of Kant 
himself. There are, it is true, halting-points, 
at which a general outlook appears to be 
vouchsafed. But if the reader imagines that 
now the prospect will show itself freed from 
the confusions of detail, he will soon find his 
mistake. Prof. Caird never assumes the post 
of showman or cicerone to his hero. Rather 
he identifies himself with Kant, endeavours 
to think Kant’s positions and steps over again, 
bnt to think them out more completely in the 
light of subsequent history and a maturer 
reflection. And he expects his readers to 
follow with their own exertions in his track. 
If he teaches, they must learn, and not merely 
open their mouths to bolt the morsels of in¬ 
tellectual food. 

One conclusion will, perhaps, impress itself 
even on those who fail to grasp every word. 
And that is that the Kant whom they feel 
! around and beside them, even when they 
barely discern his form, is not exactly what 
the legends of their speculative infancy had 
led them to expect. The old mysteries of 


transcendental ego, synthetic unity, cate¬ 
gorical imperative, a priori, and intuition, 
though they still trouble the untutored mind, 
have lost their terrors and also their vague pro¬ 
mises. Kant can no longer be to us, like some 
strange white man among barbarians, either a 
wondrous dtity of life or a demon of evil. 
He sinks down or rises up into more reason¬ 
able proportions. If he still bas a Cant of 
bis own (to revive the old play of words), he 
serves to clear away another Cant adhering to 
our insular modes of thought. His value 
lies in that criticism which he seems so 
superfluously to arrogate as his speciality. 
And that is found, not in isolated parts of 
his work, which are liable to dogmatism and 
which do not escape the risks of self-con- 
| tradietion, nor even in the tout tntemb'.e as a 
system of dogma; but in what Prof. Caird 
calls the “transcendental regress,” the up¬ 
lifting of all questions into a region where 
opposing schools may recognise a certain 
reasonableness in each other—a region not of 
compromise by surrender of equated eccen¬ 
tricities, but of fuller lucidity, where contro¬ 
versy loses its blindness, and therefore its 
vehemence and inutility. But the pathway 
of criticism is not the highway of science; 
and it need excite no surprise that even Kant 
himself is unable to maintain his unsteady posi¬ 
tion on the ridgeway of knowledge. * * At each 
step in Kant’s, work there is the possibility of a 
twofold interpretation of it” (ii. 153). In 
other words, the prepossessions of dogmatism 
are at every step overcoming and obscuring 
the single-minded spirit of oriticism 

“ The error of the ordinary view of things,” 
says Prof. Caird (vol. i., p- 193), 

“ is seen to lie in this, that it takes the object 
as a tiling in itself apart from, and unrelated 
to, intelligence. It is this error, the error of 
what we may call a natural abstraction, whioh 
gives rise to all the difficulties and antinomies 
previously spoken of [i.e., the contradictions 
between the world as perceived by sense and 
as oonoeived by intellect], for they all originate 
in the attempt to treat as a res completa what is 
not really a res completa. In order, therefore, 
to solve these antinomies, what we require is, 
first of all, to recognise the abstraction which 
suoh an attempt involves. What we at first 
take for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or 
existence for another— i.e., for the self; and, 
on the other hand, when we have reoognised it 
to be a phenomenon or existenoe for another, 
we have begun to apprehend it as a noumenon 
— i.e., as what it really is in itself. The recog¬ 
nition that oonsoiousness is a necessary element 
in all that is for it, and that existenoe is 
essentially existenoe-for-a-self, is at once the 
discovery that the object of knowledge is 
phenomenal, and it is the discovery of the 
noumenon of whioh it is phenomenal. For to 
recognise that all existenoe is existenoe for a 
self is to adopt a principle the natural outoome 
or complement of whioh is the doctrine that all 
existence is the manifestation of a self. This 
is in a sense to invert the use of the conoeption 
of noumenon and phenomenon, whioh we find 
in Kant; but it will be one of the objects of 
this book to show that it is in this inversion 
that we discover the essential meaning of 
Kant’s work.” 

It would be easy to give a superficial 
censure of such an attitude. It is painful, so 
it might be said, to see the aged Kant led up 
again and again to take a final step which he 
resolutely declines to make; asked to put 
himself firmly in the standpoint whioh he 


admits thought forces us to assume; com¬ 
pelled to accept that enthusiasm (tichwar- 
merei) and mystioism against which he always 
turns his mild appealing “as if.” But, if 
the true lesson of history is in its develop¬ 
ment, Prof. Caird is right in holding that 
“the Kantian conception of Nature as that 
which exists for spirit will lead us directly 
to the Hegelian view that it exists only as 
the manifestation of spirit ” (ii. 90). “ The 

ultimate aim of criticism is to settle the 
possibility of an idealistic interpretation of 
the universe” (i.44); to justify "idealism, 
in the sense that every intelligence contains 
in it the form of the universe, and that, 
therefore, all knowledge is but the discovery 
of that which is already our own, the awaking 
of a self-consciousness whioh involves at the 
same time a consciousness of God” (ii. 128). 
Such an attitude implies at every step a 
modification of the Kantian formulae. Thus, 
the ideality of space and time must be taken 
to mean that “ they have no reality exoept as 
elements in the life of a conscious being, 
whioh cannot return to itself except as it 
opposes itself to an objective world in space 
and time” (ii. 93). The “transcendental 
regress ” does not carry us behind experience 
to a something anterior. It always remains 
within the bounds of consciousness, and never 
gets back to a mere given something; and the 
drift cf the entire argument is to show that 
“we are guided in the whole process of 
experience by the idea of an object to the 
complete determination of which we are con¬ 
tinually approximating,” that the thought of 
a totality, “ within which experience grows,” 
is the presupposition of all our efforts to 
determine objects of knowledge. This point of 
view similarly shows us that the “ categories ” 
and “ principles of understanding ” are only 
stages bringing out by degrees more clearly 
that the unity of the object with itself as 
a perceptive object ultimately involves its 
unity with all other objects, and with the 
mind that knows it. It shows us that, instead 
of sense, understanding, and reason being in 
juxtaposition, the very possibility of what is 
called sense-perception refers us to under¬ 
standing, and that again hands us on to 
reason; and it shows that the beginning of 
the Kritik of Pure Reason is rightly inter¬ 
preted only when the oriticism of Practical 
Reason discovers that the principles of expe¬ 
rience imply a “ rational certitude,” a con¬ 
sciousness whioh limits experience. Thus the 
highest altitudes of science throw light upon 
the lowest; nature as a whole requires spirit 
to explain it; “ even matter itself cannot be 
understood except as an element in a spiritual 
world ”; and the whole inorganic world cannot 
be adequately conceived without the organic. 
The ordinary mechanical philosophy of course 
denies this order, and treats the organic as only 
a very complex product of accident. But this, 
argues Prof. Caird, is only a consequence of 
our being enthralled in a practical materialism. 
“ The organio cannot be regarded as that whioh 
is least accessible to our intelligence. Rather 
we must look upon it as that which is most 
intelligible, and ultimately as that which alone 
is intelligible ” (ii. 535). 

Such is the general conclusion which, 
gathered from the conjunction of the first 
Kritik with that of the “Teleological Judg¬ 
ment,” is worked out through a multitude of 
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intricate discussions of the relations between 
sense and thought, between imagination and 
understanding, between objective science and 
psychology (sensv strietiore), and between the 
theoretical and the practical reason, the reflec¬ 
tive and the determinative judgment. This 
metaphysical discussion ocoupies the larger 
portion of the work. But to most readers, 
perhaps, the chapters on the philosophy of 
morals and religion in the second volume may 
prove most interesting, as they are the easiest 
to follow. In this part of the work we miss 
an account, corresponding to that in vol. i. 
for the logic, of the “ pre-critical ” period of 
Kant’s ethical history. Yet in more than one 
point Kant’s characteristic standpoint emerges 
in the writings of 1762-66. His essay on the 
Evident of moral and theological principles 
shows that he did not suppose that from the 
general formula of morals the particular and 
“material” rules could be logically “de¬ 
duced ”—a point of some importance in refer¬ 
ence to his later ethical theory. The notice 
of his lectures in 1765 hints his dependence on 
KouBseau, and the contrast between two 
natures in man. And, lastly, the “ Observa¬ 
tions ” of 1764—a treatise which Prof. Caird 
does not seem even to mention— present the 
contrast between the solemnity of true virtue 
founded on principle and the pseudo-virtues 
of amiability, or sense of honour, and emphasise 
the “ beauty and dignity of human nature ” 
in a way that, even where it differs, serves to 
bring out his later standpoint. 

In his criticism on the Kantian ethics, Prof. 
Caird tends, as we might expect, to show how 
the Moralitat which is the predominant word 
in them must ultimately carry us on, if it is 
to be what it professes, to the Hegelian Sitt- 
lichkeit. Yet, wi'hout infringing on this 
criticism, it might have been well perhaps to 
notice even more than has been done the 
essential dependence of the highest human 
life on reflection and reason, and to point out 
how the whole tone, especially of the Founda¬ 
tion of the Metaphysics of Ethics, rings with 
the audacity of the Revolutionary epr ch. The 
reader of Kant cannot too muoh remember 
that the ethical formula, “Do thy duty,” with 
which that essay begins is transmuted into the 
other, “ Be autonomous,” and uphold thy free¬ 
dom : that the moral Sollen is eigenes noth- 
wendige* Wollon. And, like the Revolution, 
the Kantian formula had the fault of putting 
fraternity second to liberty and equality. Yet 
perhaps this is only to say that it remained 
within the “moral” strictly so called, and 
held that, so far as things both indispensable 
may be put in order of importance, justice 
and self-realisation must take the pas of 
benevolence and tbe love of humanity which 
is also the love of God. Prof. Caird has well 
expressed the truth and error of “ altruism ” 
in tbe following passage (ii. 402): 

"The true moral self-surrender is not simply 
the surrender of one self to another, but of all 
to the universal principle which, working in 
society, gives baok to each his own individual 
life transformed into an organ of itself. What 
gives its moral value to the social life, is that 
it not merely limits the self-seeking of each 
in reference to the self-seeking of the rest, nor 
even that it involves a reciprocal sacrifice of 
eaoh to the others; but that a higher spirit 
takes possession of eaoh and all, and makes 
them its organs, turning the natural tendencies 
and powers of each of the members of the 1 


society into the means of realising some special 
function necessary to the organio completeness 
of its life. A social relation, say the relation 
of husband and wife, would be an unsanotified 
unity of repellent atoms through desires which 
turn them into external means of eaoh other’s 
life, if those who participate in it were not, by 
the fact of their union, brought into the con¬ 
scious presenoe of something higher than their 
individuality. In fact, in this most direct union 
of individuals, nature generally takes care of 
this, by awaking affeotions which make the 
interests of the children (who represent the 
continued unity of the family) predominant 
over the wpwrate interests of the heads of the 
family. Hence, we need not wonder that the 
first worships of men concentrated round the 
family sacra, and that the desire to keep up 
the continuity of these sacra, as a worship of 
the family god, became the great determining 
ideal influence of early morality. Tbe sur¬ 
render of the individual as a natural being, and 
his reoovery of his life as an organ dedicated 
to a special social function, is the essential 
dialectic of morals, which repeats itself in every 
form of sooiety. It is the ‘logio of faots ’ 
which redeems man’s life from egoism by 
giving him a higher alter ego, which yet is not 
the ego of another individual as such.” 

The same theme returns in Kant’s rational 
religion. Here, too, Kant jealously guards 
the rights of personality, and shrinks from the 
bondage of a visible church. The only church 
he cares to recognise is an invisible one—the 
church of rational beings, whose union con¬ 
sists only in the essential identity of all 
rational aims. The ideal and the real stand 
wide asunder: the world and the flesh, instead 
of being transformed into the links of a unity 
higher than themselves, are treated only as 
drawbacks and hindrances to that perfect 
unity of perfectly reasonable souls, eaoh 
moving in orbits of its own, but all working 
harmoniously. Kant remained at the stand¬ 
point of the Stoic—the “ righteousness of the 
law.” “Only a revi'ed social consciousness 
which carries us beyond this isolating atti¬ 
tude,” ooncludes Prof. Caird (ii. 624), 

"can bring moral deliveranoe: and he who 
will not take upon him the burden of the evil 
of others, and even aooept it also as if it were 
his own guilt, can never get rid of bis own. . . . 
He for whom all evil and sorrow is his own has 
conquered sin and sorrow ,—this was the secret 
of Jesus Christ as it was read by St. Paul. It 
is a secret which might seem to be the grave 
of all morality, as it seems to be the negation 
of individual responsibility: and it might really 
be so, if it were not taken as the deeper truth 
to which morality points, and whioh, therefore, 
presupposes the moral oonsoiousness, while it 
goes beyond it.” 

Thus muoh to call attention to a very 
remarkable book, fairly to discuss which is 
impossible within the brief limits of such an 
article. 

William: Wallaci. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. A. C. Seward, of St. John’s College, 
has been appointed a university lecturer in 
botany at Cambridge. 

The Easter excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association, from April 3 to 8, will be to North 
Staffordshire, under the general direction of 
Dr. Wheel ton Hind, of Stoke-on-Trent. 

Ik a few days the first part of a new work on 
the Theory of Determinants, by Dr. Thomas 
.Muir, of Glasgow, will be published by Messrs. 


Macmillan & Co. In continuation of his 
former treatise on the same subjeot (1882), it 
presents the theory in the historical order of 
its development, being largely based upon a 
bibliography published by the author in two 
volumes of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics. 
It begias with the brilliant but unfruitful oon- 
oeptions of Leibnitz iu 1693, and carries the 
record forward to 1841, the year of the 
appearanoe of Prof. Cayley’s first paper. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At a reoent meeting of the Acaddmie dee 
Inscriptions, the name of M. Clermont-Ganneau 
was recommended "en premiere ligne ” for 
the ohair of Semitic epigraphy and antiquities 
at the College de France. 

Messrs. Brill, of Leiden, announce the 
publication of a new review, entitled Toung- 
pao, to deal with the history, languages, geo¬ 
graphy, and ethnography of the Further East. 
The editors are Prof. G. Sohlegel and M. 
Henri Cordier, and papers may be written in 
either French, English, or German. 

The last number of Trilbner's Record is an 
exceptionally interesting one. Besides further 
summaries of papers read at the reoent 
Oriental Congress, it oontains several original 
articles:—A Siamese version of “The House 
that Jack Built,” by Dr. Frankfurter, with a 
Hebrew parallel; an account of lexicographi¬ 
cal work at Cairo, by- Dr. Vollers ; a Buddhist 
Jataka, translated from the Burmese by Mr. 
R. F. St. A. St. John; a letter from Bishop 
Biet to Mr. Bookstro, about exploration in Tibet; 
a reprint from the Pioneer of an article on the 
new Gupta inscription found at Bithari; and 
another from the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten 
of a summary of Dr. F. Hirth’s Sinological 
researches. The two principal reviews are of 
Grierson’s " The Modern Vernacular Litera¬ 
ture of Hindustan,” and Winokler’s “ Re¬ 
searches in the Ancient History of the East,” 
by Dr. C. Bezold. The obituaries, as usual, 
are a special feature. That of Sir H. Yule is 
reprinted from the Tinus, with a list of contri¬ 
butions to the trausaotions of learned societies; 
that of Ahiqvist is by Dr. J. N. Renter; and 
then follows notioes of three German Arabists 
—Thorbeoke, Kremer, and Weil. 

The March number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with an essay on "A. 
Future Life as Represented by the Greek 
Tragedians,” by Miss Maud M. Daniel. The 
most important reviews are those of Ruther¬ 
ford’s "Thucydides,” by Prof. Tyrrell; Bury’s 
" History of the Later Roman Empire,” by 
Dr. T. Hodgkin; Hardy’s " Correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan,” by Prof. Mayor; 
and Tucker's “ Supplioes,” by Mr. A E. 
Housman. _ 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabsthan Sociitt.—( Wednesday , Marsh 5 .) 
Fj&bdsbick Boosas, Esq , in the chair.—A paper 
sent by Mr. John Addington Svmonds on "The 
Songs of the Elizabethan Dramatists, or the Lyrism 
of the Eoglfeh Romantic Drama,” was read. Mr. 
Symonds drew particular attention to the fact that 
the most prominent feature of the Elizabethan 
drama is a predominance of high-strung poetry in 
all its parts; and that the playwright, in his 
diction, in bis images and metaphors, in his 
rhetorical embroidery, in his handling of blank 
verse, exhibits a poetical faculty which sometimes 
conceals the poverty of his dramatic resources. 
The tone of diction proper to dramatic utterance 
frequently exhales in lvrisms. These “lyrical 
interbreathings,” as Coleridge called them, with 
admirable nicety of phrase, axe exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful. To the student in his ohamber they offer new 
delights at the turning of every page. They 
appeal to his imagination, they stimulate his sense 
of beauty and of passion in the outer and the 
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loner worlds of nature and mankind. But they 
tend to clog and interrupt the movement of the 
drama. It ia the function of the drama in all ages 
to reflect the very form and preeence of the time 
ia which it flourishes. The material conditions of 
the English theatre were favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of a lyrical element in our drama. In 
tbe absence of scenery and stage deoorations, 
appeal had to be made to the imagination 
of the spectators. That was done by raising 
the accent of poetic speeoh to such a 
pitch that the wildest flights of fancy empha¬ 
sised the playwright's meaning. Hr. Symonds 
showed by copious illustrations that the up¬ 
lifting of dramatio into lyrical style in dialogue 
and soliloquy is oommon to all those of the 
Elizabethan playwrights who were gifted with a 
genuine poetic faculty. Some of the dramatists, 
however, were defective in the lyrical faculty. 
Their blank verse lyriam is rather rhetorical than 

r itical, and their songs are mediocre. Massinger 
of this sort; so, but in a lees degree, is 
Middleton; and Shirley might be classed with 
them had he not bequeathed to us the two im¬ 
mortal odes upon the vanity of human power and 
glory, from "CJupid and Death,” and •• The Oon- 
tention of Ajax.” Hr. Symonds alluded to the 
two collections of dramatic lyrics that hare been 
published in this century—Hr. Bobert Bell’s 
Songi from iht DramatiiU, and Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
Lyritt from Slitabtthan DramatuU ; and expressed 
the hope that, when Mr. Bullen issues a new edition 
of his book, he will incorporate the songs of play¬ 
wrights before Lyly, adding, perhaps, the fresh 
and simple April song which opens the morality of 
"Lusty Juventus.” An interesting discussion 
followed, which was opened by the chairman, and 
continued by Mr. F. Payne, Mr. W. H. Oowham, 
Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. J. E. Baker, and other 
members of the society. 


Boyai. Archaeological Inathcts. —( Thursday , 
Marth 6 ) 

Earl Pbrcy, president, in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Park Harrison communicated the first part of a 
paper on 11 Anglo-Norman Ornament compared 
with Designs in Anglo-Saxon MSS.” He drew 
attention to the architectural details of the Saxon 
period as illustrated by many of the early MSS. 
From these he concluded that the architecture of 
the Saxon era was of a far superior character than 
was generally admitted.—Mr. A. Oliver read a 
paper on " The Boger Thornton Brass at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.—Earl Percy exhibited a silver orna¬ 
ment shaped like a orescent. It had been found 
about twelve months ago at Newham, North¬ 
umberland. It was suggested that it might have 
been used as a badge for some retainer of the Percy 
family. 


FINE ART. 

LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

act: March It, 18 S 0 . 

Oms of the attractions presented by Luxor to 
the archaeologist is the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities formed by the Bev. C. Muroh, of 
the American Mission. His residence there at 
a season of the year when tourists are 
absent has offered him opportunities of which 
his discriminating knowledge has not been slow 
to avail itself. His collection of scarabs is one 
of the finest in the world, and the numerous 
royal names it oon tains makes it particularly 
interesting. Among them is tbe name of 
“ Ahmee, the ohief wife of the king” and 
what Mr. Petrie reads as "prince of the 
mountains, Khian.” Many of themreoord the 
names of private persons, more especially of 
the "feudal chiefs” who lived under the 
Xllth and XHIth Dynasties. There are 
also three scarabs of the age of tbe XIHth 
Dynasty, which belonged to certain “ captains 
of the king’s thirty a title which we found 
among the graffiti on the rocks north of Silsilis. 
Mr. Muroh also possesses one of the large 
“ hunting scarabs ” of Amenophia III., desario- 
ng the number of lions slain by £he king in his 


tenth year, as well as numerous rings of blue 
and green porcelain inscribed with the car¬ 
touches of the monarchs of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth Dynasties. Mr. March’s collection is 
particularly rich in small objects bearing the 
name of Ehu-n-Aten, which have probably 
come from the tomb of " tbe Heretio King,’’ 
about which I have already written to the 
Academy. He has also a terra-cotta stopper 
of a vase from Tel-el-Amarna, which gives us 
the hitherto unknown cartouche of one of 
Khu-n-Aten’s immediate successors, and seems 
to read “ Toui-uaz-n-hib-m-Aten-mes-Aten.” 
Mr. Wilbour has a similar stopper with the 
same oartouche. Another unknown oartouohe 
is found on a.large blue porcelain stamp, butthe 
period to which it belongs is late. The gem 
of the collection is a large cylinder of creamy 
semi-opaque glass, which forms the outer 
coating of a cylinder of porcelain, and on whioh 
are incised the name ana titles of Nofer-ka-ra. 
As the titles show that this must be the Nofer- 
ka-ra of the Vlth Dynasty, we may see in the 
cylinder the oldest pieoe of dated glass in the 
world. Among other noteworthy things in 
the collection may be mentioned glass beads of 
the moat variegated and beautiful patterns— 
some of which are as early as the time of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty—smaU objects of gold 
(one of them representing a human figure with 
a serpent’s head), a large stone heart with a 
human face inscribed with a chapter from the 
Book of the Dead, and several strange figures 
of the god Bes of the Boman epoch. One, for 
example, of blue porcelain represents the god 
on the top of the uas sceptre, with Horns in one 
hand, an apple in the other, and a monkey 
below. Another places him on the back of 
two orooodiles, with Horns standing behind, 
and Isis on either side. I must not forget to 
add that Mr. Muroh possesses two chevron 
beads of enormous size—one no less than six 
inohes in circumference, of the class about 
whioh Miss Buckland raised a discussion before 
the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association at Bath. My companion, Mr. 
Robertson, bought a bead of the same kind at 
Qeneh, whioh had been found in a tomb at 
Denderah, and is, therefore, presumably of the 
Graeco-Roman age. 

When at Ekhmim I was enabled, through 
the kindness of M. Frdnay, to carry out a 
long-projected excursion to the Wadi Shekh 
Shebfln, some miles to the south-east of the 
town. The W&di is mentioned by Pooooke, who 
describes it as containing a natural spring of 
water and a few Coptic chapels, and was re¬ 
discovered by Prof. Maspero. Its length and 
ruggedness, the height of the predpioes whioh 
rise up sheer on either side, the oasoades of 
■tone over whioh the water has once made its 
way, and the unexpected verdure whioh springs 
up like an oasis where the water still gashes 
forth from the rook, combine to render the 
soenery not only unique in Egypt, but hardly 
to be matched elsewhere in the world. About, 
a mile from the entranoe of the gorge is a huge 
boulder covered with the names of travellers. 
The inscriptions are mostly Ooptio, but one is 
in Nabathaean characters, and is dated in the 
third year of Malohas; while there are some 
curious Greek texts whioh inform us of the 
existence of a club of huntsmen at Panopolis 
or Ekhmim. At the head of the dub was an 
ipxttirvyos, or "chief huntsman”; and its 
members were oalled fhjpo<pv\ajcnro\iTtnol koX 
Kvvrryol M rV i». A little to the south of 
the entrance of the Wadi have been found the 
small tablets of wood which bear Greek and 
demotic mortuary inscriptions. 

South of the Gebel Shekh Heridi, where the 
cliffs are known as Gebelfiu, I discovered some 
quarries with some curious representations in 
black paint .of soenes from the Iliad. The 
warriors are in Greek costume, and are aooom- 


panied by demotic inscriptions, too much in¬ 
jured, however, for one who is unacquainted 
with demotic to attempt to oopy them. By the 
side of the Homerio pictures are representations 
of the god Min, of Horns, and other purely 
Egyptian figures, though the delineation shows 
that the artist must have been the same in 
each case. On the rooks above the well-known 
qmrries of the Gebel Shekh Heridi itself my 
companion' and I found the cartouches of 
Apries, which do not seem to have been noticed 
before; and near the northern extremity of 
the oliffi, a little to the right of some urge 
quarries, he discovered the cartouches and 
titles of Ramses IIL carved on the face of the 
cliff. ' Between the cartouohes the king is 
standing bareheaded, with the solar orb and 
the symbols of life above him. His hands are 
held by Horus on the right and Amon-Ra on 
the left, and the symbol of life is held towards 
his face by the two god-. The whole tableau 
is twenty feet in height and forty feet eight 
inches in length, the figure of the king being 
sixteen feet nigh, while the cartouches at the 
side are each twelve feet high and four-and-a- 
quarter feet broad. The sculpture is similar to 
that near the ancient necropolis of Nineveh, 
discovered by myself some years ago, and 
afterwards described by Mr. Oliphant. It is 
evident that the quarries were worked by 
Ramses IIL, and we may, perhaps, infer that 
he built in the neighbouring city of Antae- 
opelis. 

Prof. Maspero asked me to examine the 
tombs in the Gabel Selin (or Sala-eddin) on 
the eastern bank of tbe river, about fifteen 
miles south of Siilt, whioh were reputed to 
belong' to the age of the Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties. I have spent a long day among 
them, carefully examining the cliffs from be¬ 
hind Der el-Tasseh, northward to El-Khow&leh 
(oalled El-Khow&bid in Murray’s Handbook). 
There are many aucient quarries in the cliffs, 
most of which are being blasted away by 
modem quarrymen, and an immense number 
of tombs. None of tbe tombs which are 
accessible, however, oontain any vestige of in¬ 
scription or ornameut, save only a solitary 
Greek graffito ; and there is absolutely nothing 
about them to indicate their age. But besides 
the tombs whioh are accessible there is a large 
number which are inaooessible. These are cut 
high up on the cliff, whioh has weathered away 
below them; so that for untold centuries they 
must have remained unapproaohed by man. 
They may be among the oldest tombs now 
existing in Egypt. Most of them are provided 
with a small square window; in some oases 
there is a window out in the rook on either side 
of the entranoe. Unlike the tombs below them, 
they show no traoss of any attempt to 
represent the posts or lintel of a door. The 
only place in whioh I found any inscriptions 
were in some large quarries behind El- 
Khow&leh, where I came across a good many 
demotio inscriptions in red paint, the figure of 
a Greek mercenary brandishing a sword, and 
the fagade of a temple. The Copts had turned 
one of the quarries into a ohuroh, and had 
covered the walls with paintings and texts. 
About a quarter of a mile to the south of the 
quarries an enormous altar has been cut out of 
tbe rook; on the top of it are two hollow 
basins, and a path has been excavated round it. 

I believe that in my last letter I forgot to 
say that we discovered the site of the ancient 
necropolis of Korn Ombos when on our way 
from Assuan to Luxor. The present village 
of Shotb, south-east of the ruined temple, 
stands on a portion of it. The diggers of 
Qurnah have already been busy there; from 
one of the tombs they have opened Mr. Wilbour 
extracted the fragments of a mummy-case of 
the Greek period. The character of the 
necropolis resembles that of Tel es-Semaineh (or 
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rather Kom Mehras). Both alike ooDsist of 
vaulted tombs of crude briok slightly sunk in 
a plateau of loose soil, -which rises just above 
the level of the cultivated land. 

A. H. Sayck. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Haynes-Williams has ready for the 
summer exhibitions two attractive pictures, 
while a third is in progress. Of the two already 
finished, the most important will be called 
"The Last Dance.” The scene is laid at the 
beginning of the present century, and the 
composition is of three figures. The place, a 
ball-room, or a withdrawing-room, just apart 
from it; the hour, early morning; tho persons, 
two youthful and graceful men and a pretty 
young woman, all of them of the best 
society, and in a world of easy luxury. A 
tete-d-tete between the young woman and one 
of the young men is interrupted courteously 
and of necessity by the arrival of the second 
admirer, to claim the girl for the final danoe. 
The gentle unwillingness of the two seated 
figures to be separated is indicated with a 
reserved but not the less real dramatic power, 
and an element of light and pleasant comedy 
pertains to the scene. Technically, the work is 
very strong, Mr. Haynes-WilUams’s facile 
mastery in the treatment of a luxurious interior 
never having been better displayed—not even 
in the Fontainebleau series. The second picture 
of the artist is an attractive fancy portrait—a 
fresh and warmly-coloured young blonde lady 
in very simple evening dress. The subject has 
much character. 

Mr. Bosooe Mullins, having discharged 
himself of a commission for the Duke of 
Marlborough—two seated figures, typical of 
Music and Poetry, destined to be oarved in 
wood hereafter, as the chief deooration of a 
great new organ at Bleinheim—has ready for 
the exhibitions: first, the bust of a lady in 
marble; secondly, in clay, a little composition 
of great gladsomeness—a seated boy with legs 
wide apart, and engaged upon a performance 
on the Jew’s-harp (this isoalled "TheMuse’s 
Younger Brother”); and, thirdly, likewise in 
terra-cotta, a nearly nude standing figure of a 
young girl to be kno wnas "The Betrothed.” Mr. 
Mullins has never been more bappilv inspired 
than in this essentially poetio and graceful 
piece of work, while "The Muse’s Younger 
Brother ” attests again his talent in endowing 
a single figure with the vivacity of comedy. 

The Exhibitions to open next week are—the 
Boyal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk 
Street; the New English Art Olub, who have 
this year taken galleries so far West as Kuights- 
bridge; and the Continental Gallery, New 
Bond Street. 

Messrs. Defrez & Gutekunst have this 
week had on view an important selection from 
a great collection of Frenoh prints to be sold 
next month in Paris. The Parisian oolleotor 
sets possibly more store than ever upon the 
national school of engraving as it was de¬ 
veloped or perfected in the eighteenth century, 
and we should be inolined to take exception to 
his judgment only when it displays itself in a 
preference for the coloured print over the 
black and white of the more legitimate en¬ 
graver. It was not by colour that the art of 
the greater masters was recorded and multi¬ 
plied by their interpreters; yet the coloured 
prints after Taunay and Begnault at the latter 
part of the eighteenth oentury are worth even 
greater sums just now in the market than are 
needed as the ransoms of the finest Watteaus, 


the nobler and more sedate Chardins, the dainty 
Lavreinoes and St. Aubins, and the vehement 
Fragonards. One dainty Lavreince, by Tidal 
—that does happen to be ooloured—we allow 
great charm to. It is " Le Deiedner Anglais ”; 
while the pair of Begnault r s workmanship, 
known as “Le Lever” and “ Le Bain ”—one 
of them actually designed by Begnault himself, 
and the other designed by Baudouin—are cer¬ 
tainly the dernier mot of the purely seduotive. 
Again, such portraits of Louis Seize and Marie 
Antoinette as stand side by side in the rare 
print which, as some of our readers may re¬ 
member, was reproduced in colour in Lord 
Ronald Gower’s Marie Antoinette volume, are 
certainly enviable; and in the rare impression 
now to be sold the Bouoher-like border, rose 
colour and pale blue, tells admirably on the 
satin which has served instead of paper to re¬ 
ceive the impression. But generally we hold 
ourselves justified in preferring the more virile 
art of the engravings in black and white. Not 
to speak of the Watteaus and Chardins— 
admitted classics now in every civilised land— 
where has the design of the painter or the 
burin of the engraver done better than in " La 
Chemise enlev6e ” by Guersant, after Fragon¬ 
ard P The pioture is in the Salle Lacaze of the 
Louvre. Or again, to take work yet larger in 
style as well as in scale, there is Liotard’s 
portrait of his niece, Mdlle. Lavergne. The 
pastel, we believe, is at Amsterdam. Then, 
again, there are the masterpieces of Greuze, the 
"Orftche Cassde” and “La Laitidre”; and 
lastly, we must not, while leaving a world of 
things unmentioned, forget to name"Le Bal 
Pare ” and “ Le Oonoert ” of Augustin de St. 
Aubin. The second of the two is especially 
memorable for dignity and balance of composi¬ 
tion, and for the easy elegance of the 
assembled company. The time cannot be dis¬ 
tant when the English amateur will follow the 
oonnoiseurs of Franoe in at least a reasonable 
estimation of the whole sohool to wbioh we 
have been referring. 

Mr. J. M. Gray lectured on Saturday last 
upon "The Life and Works of Andrew 
Geddes ” to the art students of the Royal 
Soottish Academy and the Trustees Academy, 
Edinburgh. The address dealt mainly with the 
work of Geddes in dry-point, work less widely 
known and appreciated than it deserves to be, 
owing to the rarity of fine and adequate 
impressions of his plates—those published a 
few years ago in the volume of Wilkie and 
Geddet’ Etchings being much worn and 
deteriorated. The leoturer gave an aooount 
of the technical processes of the various 
methods of engraving; and his remarks were 
illustrated by Mr. W. G. Bum-Murdoch, who 
printed, before the audience, examples of 
etchings and of dry-point plates. The works 
of art brought together on the occasion— 
paintings and drawings bv Geddes lent by 
various owners, and Mr. Gray’s collection of 
progressive and other proofs of his etchings 
and dry-points, and of engravings from ms 
pictures, the latter including the admirable 
mezzotints by William Ward—remained on 
view to the publio in the place of lecture (one 
of the halls of the Soottish National Portrait 
Gallery) during part of the present week. 


THE STAGE. 

VANBRUGH AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

When the successful practitioner of one art 
engages in the performance of another, 
he is apt to think very seriously of his 
newer lore—to hold that it was in the first 
instance only that he mistook his vocation. 


Ingres, after excelling in design and draughts¬ 
manship, fancied himself very much as a 
performer on the fiddle; and many another 
instance might be given of the artist’s deter¬ 
mination to accept himself in the art in whioh 
the public has omitted to applaud him. 
Perhaps it was just because the publio did 
not omit to applaud as a dramatist the great 
architect who built Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, that Yanbrugh himself spoke but 
slightingly of his literature. Of one among 
his plays he protested that it laoked every¬ 
thing except length. Yet for “ The Belapse ” 
he was particular to claim at least one 
quality. He was hurt or surprised if it was 
suggested that impropriety had any place in 
it. Only the unduly demure could object to 
that whioh he therein set forth. We are to-day, 
however, too squeamish to receive the food he 
proffered to the robust. But it is a mistake 
when, in addition to this infirmity, we add— 
as Mr. Buchanan seems to add—the impli¬ 
cation that Yanbrugh was heartless. Yan- 
bragh was not heartless at all; nor are the 
offices of Mr. Buohanan needed to give him 
what he is supposed to have lacked in this 
respect. His heart was in the right place; 
but his method in literature was essentially 
virile. The young lady in the dress oircle 
was not known in his day. In our day, 
however, Bhe, or the maturer relative who 
watches over her interests, is alarmingly 
influential; and such a piece as “ The 
Belapse ” has unquestionably to be treated by 
the adapter with no tender hand if her 
admirers are to be conciliated. 

The long and short of it is that Mr. 
Buchanan is quite right in saying that his 
present pieoe is "founded on,’’ rather than 
an adaptation of, Yanbrugh. He has sup¬ 
pressed the main plot of "The Belapse” 
altogether. We have no Loveless, no Amanda, 
no Berinthia The transactions of the first 
and the last of these are not for our day. It 
is the underplot that Mr. Buohanan has used; 
and he has made into a heroine that Miss 
Hoyden who, in the original piece, doet not 
so much as appear until well on into the third 
act. Lord Foppiugton is preserved; but it 
is upon Miss Hoyden alone that this affected 
and self-satisfied peer must concentrate his 
attentions. Tom Fashion, his younger brother, 
is preserved also; and the tricks by which he 
manages to win Miss Hoyden form almost the 
main business of the play. Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy remains upon the scene, and one or 
two other minor people ; and Coupler indeed 
is but thinly disguised as “ Sir George Mat- 
eham.” But, as I have implied, a great deal has 
of necessity gone; and with the characters there 
has gone too, of course, the larger part of tho 
dialogue. Yet, if Mr. Buchanan has removed 
much, he has had to supply the vaoanoy by 
inventions of his own. The notion that the 
real Lord Foppington shall be persuaded he 
has come into a lunatic asylum, when in 
reality he has but arrived at the dwelling of 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, is Mr. Buchanan’s alone. 
And that—together with the fact that it has 
naturally seemed good to him to make Miss 
Hoyden his heroine—implies or explains how 
the element of purcohigh comedy has yielded, 
on the Yaudevilla stage, to the element of 
farce. It is very good farce—sympathetic 
farce, if you will—excellently aoted force 
beyond a doubt, Faroe, however, or foroioal 
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comedy, it is, just as plainly as the triumphs 
of Mr. Pinero in this kind—“The Magis¬ 
trate,” “The Schoolmistress,” and “Dandy 
Dick.” Only there is not here quite the 
affluence of invention which distinguishes our 
greatest living master of the comedy that is 
farcical. 

The success of the performance—which on 
the afternoon of Thursday in last week 
was conspicuous—is due chiefly to the 
brothers Thorne, to Mr. Gillmore, to Mr. 
Cyril Maude, and, above all, to Mies Winifred 
Emery. This lady, whose intelligence nobody 
ever questioned, finds herself in reality more 
perfectly placed as the hoyden heroine of this 
version of “ The Relapse ” than as Clarissa 
Harlowe- She does much with Clarissa 
Harlowe — is often delicately true, and 
always at least realises one’s ideal as to the 
innate refinement and sweetness of Biohard- 
son’s heroine; hut, as I had occasion to say 
a few weeks ago, she is not exactly great in 
the scene in whioh greatness might have won 
a triumph. Now, as Miss Hoyden, she is 
more than interesting—she is varied and 
faultless. Miss Emery’s part is the big part 
in the piece, and she has proved her right to 
be entrusted with it. Mr. Thomas Thorne 
plays Lord Foppington with great neatness of 
touch, and with effective affectations He 
is most entertaining in the first aot, where 
the busy emptiness of the wealthy fop 
is displayed amusingly. The scene here, 
with the servants and the waiting tradesmen 
grouped around the infirm beau, goes far to 
recall the engaging design of “La Petite 
Toilette,” by the youoger Moreau. Mr. Fred 
Thorne gives much and appropriate colour to 
the part of a rough but tender-hearted squire, 
Sir Tunbelly. Mr. Gillmore, as Tom Fashion, 
acts with great spirit, and looks—as he always 
looks in those eighteenth-century clothes 
which he wears so well—for the life of him 
like a drawing of Gravelot’s. The marked 
personality of Mr. Cyril Maude and his careful 
art combine to give importance to the part of 
Lord Foppington’s valet. But Mr. Maude is 
worthy, I am inclined to imagine, of a part 
more onerous and intrinsically bigger. 

Frederick Wbdmork. 


MUSIO. 

REGENT 00N0ERT8. 

Sib 0. Hall£ played Beethoven’s Conoerto in 
C minor at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon. This event attracted special interest, 
as was evident from the large attendance. It 
was the las t public performance of the veteran 
pianist in London previous to bis departure 
for Australia. He gave a pure and refined 
reading of the Allegro and Largo, and in the 
Bondo displayed muoh life and humour. In 
the opening movement, a clever, if rather old- 
fashioned, Cadenza, by Moscheles, was intro¬ 
duced. Sir C. Halle afterwards was heard in 
some short solos by Schubert and Mendelssohn, 
adding Schubert’s Impromptu in F minor (Op. 
142, No. 4) by way of encore. The programme 
included Goldmark’s Overture “ Im Friihling ” 
(Op. 36), which contains melodious themes 
and bright orchestration. The subject-matter 
does not strike one as particularly fresh—the 
influence of Wagner is felt, as, indeed, is the 
case in most of the composer’s works with 
whioh we are acquainted—but the music is 
dever and genial. Mozart’s “ Linz ” 


Symphony in 0, and Dr. Mackenzie's Orchestral 
Ballad, “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” were the 
other instrumental pieces. Miss Liza Lehmann 
was the vocalist. 

M. de Greef, the Belgian pianist, who 
played for the first rime in London at the 
Saturday Afternoon Popular Concert, made his 
second appearance on the following Monday 
evening. From his rendering of St. Saens's 
Caprioe on some of the ballet airs from Gluck’s 
Aloeste, it became at onoe evident that he has 
wonderful command of the keyboard. The 
showy music was given with all possible 
brilliancy and decision. This unclassical pieoe 
was followed by Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo 
(Op. 31), but there was something angular and 
exaggerated about the performance. For an 
encore the pianist gave Chopin’s D flat Waltz. 
He afterwards joined Dr. Joachim in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in G (Op. 30, No. 3) for piano and 
violin, and his part was interpreted in an 
unostentatious and refined manner. We shall 
be curious to hear M. de Greef in one of 
Beethoven’s great pianoforte Sonatas ; it is only 
by suoh means that one can judge him properly. 
Dr. Joachim played Spohr’s Barcarolle and 
Soherzo with his usual sucoess. Mr. Thorndike 
sang with fervour and artistic skill songs by 
Celfler, Somervell, and Maddison. The oonoert 
opened with a magnificent performance of 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, under the 
leadership of Dr. Joachim. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prinoe’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
She opened with Beethoven’s early Sonata in 0 
(Op. 2, No. 3). In the Adagio her tone was 
somewhat cold; but the Allegro finale was played 
with great neatness and vivacity. A group of 
short solos inoluded two interesting movements 
from a Bach Sonata, a quaint and attractive 
Arietta by Leonardo Leo the famous Neapolitan 
composer, and the somewhat hackneyed Bameau 
Gavotte and Variations. Miss Zimmermann 
played the first two admirably. The most 
difficult task of the afternoon was the Chopin 
Sonata in B flat minor. In the first movement 
the lady displayed unusual warmth and energy. 
The Finale, too, was given at great speed and 
without slip. The middle movements pleased 
us less; but, on the whole. Miss Zimmermann 
deserves great praise for her rendering of this 
perilous pieoe. The programme oonoluded with 
solos by Liszt, Bubmstein, and other modern 
composers. The concert was well attended. 

Mr. Stephen Kemp gave a chamber oonoert 
at Prinoe’s Hall on Wednesday evening, at 
whioh was produced an MS. Sonata in A for 
pianoforte and violin, by the late Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, interpreted by Mdlle. Vaillant and 
the oonoert-giver. The work is full of tuneful, 
if not strikingly original, melody, and is well 
laid out for both instruments. The last of the 
three movements has most oharacter. Mr. 
Kemp’s programme inoluded Dvorak’s piano¬ 
forte Trio in B fiat (Op. 21), songs, and instru¬ 
mental solos. 

On the same evening Mr. J. Baraby con¬ 
ducted a performance of Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt ” at the Boyal Albert Hall. The oppor¬ 
tunities of hearing this great work are few and 
far between, and hence it attracted an un¬ 
usually large audienoe. The performance was, 
on the whole, a remarkably fine one. Mr. 
Barnby’s tenors and basses are heard to advan¬ 
tage in “ The Lord is a man of war,” but we 
wonder how many of them knew that the com¬ 
poser’s intentions were utterly disregarded, as 
it is a duet, and not a chorus. And why could 
not Mr. Barnby, who is at times so firm, resist 
the undramatio demand for an enoore of the 
“ Hailstone ” chorus P The vocalists ware Miss 
Anna Williams, Mrs. Brereton, Mme. Patey, 
and Mr. Iver McKay, who were all in good 
voice. 

J, S. Shbdlock. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATE PBOFESSOB DELITZSCH. 

NOW COMPLETE. 

In 8 volt, crown 8ro. price 7>. 6d. etch. 

A BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 

By FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., of Leipzig. 

Trautlated by the Bev. DAVID EATON, M.A., from the 
Latest Edition, specially revised by the Author. 

Academy.—" The English Betder has probably the beat 
e xlsting commentary on the Psalms in a perfectly reliable 
form."— 

Saturday Review.—" Students of the Book of Psalma wll 
welcome a new edition of Prof. Delttsach'a Commentary 
which includes the most recent learning on the subject 
without any Increase of size. Hebrew scholars especially 
will find the critical and historical examination of the 
several Psalms full of the best kind of Information." 


In the same Series. NOW COMPLETE. 

In 8 vola. price 7a 6d. each. 

CHURCH HISTORY. 

By Professor KURTZ. 

Authorised Translation from the latest Bevised Edition. 

By the Bev. JOHN MACPHEBSON, M.A. 

Spectator.—" Kurtz’s Manual of Church History, which 
Mr. Macpherson has translated with admirable care and 
skill, is the one book of the kind adapted for present nse. 
It is not meant for the general reader who needs to be In¬ 
terested, bnt for the Btudent who desires Information, and Is 
glad to hare it in the most compressed form, and he who 
goes to It with this aim will not be disappointed." 

Scoteman .—“ The complete work of Profeasor Kurtz is now 
translated, and It really shows itself so Improved In form, 
so much fuller In substance, In fact, so much changed in 
mind, body, and state, that it may clium to be a new history 
altogether/' 


Now ready, price Is. 

NYASSALAND. 

TEA VEL SKETCHES IN OUB NEW PROTECTORATE, 
Selected from “ Tropical Africa." 

By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.B.S.E., F.G.S. 

Manchceter Guardian.—" Mr. Drummond's work on 
Tropical Africa Is one of the best studies that has been made 
of life and conditions In the equatorial regions of the Dark 
Continent. We know of no other book dealing with the 
Nyassa region which Is written with the same breadth of 
view and fertility of suggestion. The publication of these 
selections In a cheap form is well timed, " 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. fid. 

MEMORIALS OF 

EDWIN HATCH D.D., 

Edited by his BROTHER. 

Spectator,—“ There is noticeable throughout them a sin¬ 
cerity, a strong affection, and soreness of faith ; a tender¬ 
heartedness and sympathy for the lot of the poor and 
suffering which is real and often touching. His best sermons 
are his simplest, and his power shows itself most surely 
when he is dealing with matters of character and the con¬ 
duct of life.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GESTA CIIRISTI. ’ 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

THE UNKNOWN GOD; 

Or, INSPIRATION AMONG PRE-CHRISTIAN RACES. 
By C. LORING BRACE. 

Church Belle.—" A most valuable and remarkable book." 
Brituh Weekly.—" Such a book as Mr. Brace has given us 
Is most welcome, and if those who most need it would only 
read it and ponder It, much enlightenment would result. 
We speak of pagan darkness, but the darkness of our en¬ 
lightened century regarding those same pagans Is den# and 
disastrous.” 


London: 

Hoddeb & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— 
APRIL. 

JAKES SHIRLEY. By Alohkon CHASLK8 8WTJTBU*KR. 

LEAVES FROM A DIARY ON THE KARUN RIVER.-1. By Um Hon. 
GftOSOS N. CUBZOK, M.P. 

THE LONDON STAGE. By Oswald Crawford, C.M.Q. 

LITERATURE: THEN AND NOW. By E. LTKK LlFTOF. 

THE SWEATING SYSTEM. By DAVID F. SCHLOSS. 

IDEALISM IN RECENT FRENCH FICTION. By B. DB BUST. 

THE PHYSIQUE OF EUROPEAN ARMIES. By WALTSK MOKTAOU 
GATT1B. 

ON MARRIAGE: A Criticism. By CLBKBXTlBA BLACK. 

A NATIONAL WANT: A Practical Proposal. 

THE REFORM OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEON8. By BIB MOESLL 

MACKBBZIB. _ 


TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: 

An Artist's Adventures among IoeJSSKfei? 
Fjords and Mountains. By A. BUS 0AB8TEN- 
BEN. With numerous OlnstrstioDS by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, tie._ [Now ready. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

8 ABDINIA, JUD-22A, SYRIA. end ASIA 

MINOR. B y GEORGES PRRBOT and OHABIi i ! 
CHIPIBZ. With t96 Illustrations, f vole., imperial 
Svo, 80s. INow readg. 


ANNALS 

qHARLES 
8 vo, 8s. 


of BIRD 

DIXON. 


LIFE. By 

With Illustrations, crown 
[TMidoy. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By 


W. 8. LILLY. 


Demy Svo, Ms. 

[ .Second Edition now ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH ROOHFORT. 

The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By 

EDITH ROOHFORT. 1 vote., crown Svo. 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ldotbd. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

APRIL. Price U. 6d. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT— 

1. A MULTITUDE of COUNSELLORS. By H. H. CHAMPION, 
f. THE CASE for an EIGHT HOURS DAY. By J. A. UCIXAT 
Macdovald. 


FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS In NEWFOUNDLAND. By the Hon. Mr. 

Joatioa PlVBBBT, of Newfoundland. 

WAS I HYPNOTISED ? By HAMILTON AIDE. 

CONTINENTAL and ENGLISH PAINTING. By J. A. CBOWB. 
HORSEFLESH. By LRR* KNOWLB8, M.P. 

ON JUSTICE. (Concluded.) By HBBSSXT Epknobb. 

THE ENGLISH CONQUEST of JAVA. By WALTKB FbKWBN LOBD. 
HUNTING at GIBRALTAR. By the Right Hon. Lord RianuiDALK. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ATTACKS. By MlCBAXL FluBACHBIM. 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS— 

1. By Mro. H OMPHBT Wabd. S. By W. J. OODBTMOVB. 

3. By W. & Lilly. 4. By H. G. Hewlett. 

RELAND THEN and NOW. By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 

KINCB BISMARCK. By Sir ROWLABD Bleebkxhaasstt, Bart. 
London i KUAS PAUL, TBBBOB, A CO., Limited. 

Monthly, prloa Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

COETBBTB BOB APRIL. 

IMG and MINISTER : A Midnight Convenalloo. 
fHB DISCOVERY of COAL naar DOVER. By Professor W. BOTD 
Dawkibb. 

THE NEW WATCHWORDS of FICTION. By HALL CA1BB. 

OUGHT tba REFERENDUM to be Introduced Into ENGLAND? By 
ProfeMor A. V. DlCET. 

SUNLIGHT or SMOKE ? By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSUtr. 

ARISTOCRACY or DEMOCRACY. By SAMUBL LAIBO. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT and tha CRITICS. By Prinolpal CAVE, D.D. 
INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. By DAVID F. PCHLOBS. 

ROTTERDAM and DUTCH WORKERS. By RlOBABD HEATH. 

"THE MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM.” By JULIA WBDOWOOD. 

TBE CRETAN QUESTION. By W. J. Stillmajt. 

SCHOOL FEES and PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. By the Ear. J. R. DlOOLB, 
Chairman of tba School Board for London. 

ISBitTBB ft CO., Limited, 15 ft 16, Tavlatock-atroet, Coventgarden, W.C. 


Now ready, at all libraries and Books tiers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown Svo, 10s. Sd. 

By MADAME OABE1TE. 

Private Reader to the Emprers Eugenie.” 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

Being Intimate Recollections of the Court ol the 
Xuilerles. 


Third Edition. By Same Author. Price 6s. 

XY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE 

London: Dkaw a Sow, 180 a, Fleet-street. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Now publishing, crown 8vo, doth. 

“RULERS OF INDIA:” 

THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE IN A CAREFULLY PLANNED SUCCESSION OF 

POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Now ready, pp. 228, crown 8vo, with Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, and Map. 2s 6d. 

THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. 

By Sib WILLIAM WIL80N HUNTER, K.8.0X, O.I.B.. M.A, LL.D. 

Editor of the Series; Author of?' The Annalsof Rural Bengal," •* The Indian Empire,” “The Imperial Qssetteer 
of India,” “A Brief History of the Indian People,” Ao. 

The distinctive plan of the series is to present to English readers the salient outlines and turning- 
points in the evolution of the Indian Empire in a carefully planned sequence of historical retrospects 
Each volume will take a conspicuous epoch, in the making of India, and under the name of its principal 
personage, will set forth the problems of government which confronted him, the work which he achieved, 
and the influences which he left behind. 

The series will be produced under the general supervision of Sir W. W. HUNTER, whose 
reputation in the fields of Indian History, Statistics, and Administration is well known, and no effort 
has been spared to secure for each volume the writer best qualified to illustrate the period entrusted to him. 

63 * Further Volume* are in active preparation, and will be published shortly. 

Full Clarendon Frost Catalogues free on application. 

Loxnoit: HENRY FROWDE, Cuuhsok Press Warehouse, Ajcen Cornir, E C. 

REMINGTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch Story. By 

MAABXBN MAABTENS. t vola., crown Svo, 18s. 

Some Frese Notices. 

The Aaademg says: “ A book by a man of genuine genius. A true artist. A book of singular freshness and 
power.” The Athenaeum says: “Unquestionably a good piece of work, with dear delineation, accurate pictures 
of life, and abundance of looal colour.” The Standard says: “ In scarcely any of the sensational novels of the 
day wul the reader find more nature or more human nature.” 


THE BLACK BOX MUBDER: a Story. By the 

MSN WHO DISCOVERED the MURDERER. Grown Svo, 6». 

The Athenaeum says; “ May be reoommended to those who like detective stories as a good specimen of the 
class ” The Liverpool Courier says: “Most Ingeniously wrought; equal in interest and novelty to the most 
popular sensational stories.” 

The right of translation of this story has been bought a few weeks after publication for Bngdhorn’s 
wdl-known “Library of Fiction” in Germany. 

REMINGTON & CO., Henrietta Steebt, Co vent Gahdkn, W.C. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS, 
complete in one Volume, price Six Shillings , 
may he had this day at all Booksellers. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, A 00., Limited. 

Now ready, crown Svo, brown buckram, gilt top, 7s. <d. 

BOBEBT BBOWNING: Essays and Thoughts, 

By JOHN T. NETTLE SHIP. 

Also, Edition de Luxe, limited to 76 numbered ooplee, Whitman large paper, prloe 81a. net. 

Beady in April, finely printed by R. ft R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on hand-made paper, in an edition of 860 ooplee, 
leap. Svo, at 8s. net, and 60 ooplee small 4to (tor sale), huge paper, numbered and signed, at 16s. net. 

C O B N and POPPIES. By Cosmo Monkhouse, 

The large-paper copies will oontain as Frontiapieoe proofs of an Btohing by Mr. William Strang. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


EDUCATION. 

A Journal for the Scholastics World. 

BIXPHNCH MONTHLY. 

Contents foe APRIL. 

L Editorial notes. 

2. THE REV. J. M. WILSON, ALA. (with full-page 
Portrait). 

8. HOW SHALL TEACHERS be TRAINED 1 By Profeuor 

Mbielejohn. 

4. EDUCATION ABROAD. 

6. SCHOLARSHIP WORK : II. CLASSICAL By MONTAGU 
Baldwin, m.a. 

6. OXFORD (with Three Illnstratloni). 

7. WOMEN TEACHERS. By Miaa A. J. Ward, Principal 

of tho Maria Grey College. 

8. EDUCATIONAL GOSSIP. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE. 

10. REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

London; ROPKH ft Dbowlky, 11, Ludgate-hUI, EX'. 


RATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

On MONDAY AFTERNOON. MARCH 31ST, at tba WB8TMIN8TER 
TOWN HALL (Noar 84. James'* Park Station), a Paper will b* road by 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Eaq., on "SOME GREAT BOOKS of HIS¬ 
TORY.’ Sir CHARLES A. TURNER. K.C.LE., will taka tha Chair at 
5 o’clock. No otrda required. K. A. MAjmtUO. Hon. Sac. 

Now ready, prloa Ona Shilling and Sixpence. 

PROCEEDINGS of the ARI8T0TBLIAN 

JL SOCIETY for 1890. Part 1, containing—What la Logic ? by SKAD- 


Theory of Ugllnea*, by Bl 
BoaAHQUCT —I* there Evidence of Dee if n In Nature? by Rev. Dr. C 


worth H. HODGSOH—The Aesthetic 


Bkrhard 
, Gildba, 

Prof. G. J. Komanrs, F.U.8 . and 8. AlrXARDEE. 

Williams ft Nokoatb, 14, Henrtetta-etreet, Coven t-garden, London ; 
and TO, Booth Frederick-*treat, Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY THE WRITER OF “ TRUE WOMEN." 


PURPOSE. By Mrs. 

Dm 9to. ssa pofw. doth, ; 


A RESOLUTE 

lA- KATHERINE ABHBURNER. 
hand-mod# piper. It*. 6d. 

Bristol J. W. ARBOW1M1TN. 

London 8iMrKur, Marshall, Hamilton, Krmt, ft Co. (Limited), 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. ft 8. Gatti, Bol* Proprietor* and Managers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAT BY DAY. 

Mr. 0*o. Alexander ; Messrs. Marina, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Ablng- 
doo, Balfour, Bode, Rowell, Baat, Ac. j Mwdamea A. Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. Jamea, C. Billot, Clara Jecka. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, MISS CINDERELLA. 

At 9, DR. BILL. 

Maaara. Frederick Terry. Nutoomba Gould, Benjamin Webater, G. Cupel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Meadamea Robin*, Carlotta Leclarcq, 
Marie Unden, Mary Kingsley, Oracle MurleUe, Laura Graraa, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 

Q o m~e d y ~_t h e a t r e. 

Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 

Measra. Herbert Standing, Alfred Malt by, A. Boucloaolt, E. Dagnall, 
WI llama, Bearne, and C. H. Haw tray ; Maadamea Rose Baker, Ooldney, 
Bobertaon. Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preoeded, at 8, by ONE 8UMMBR NIGHT. 

ileaan. Day, Lngg, ftc. ; Miaa Rlckarda, fto. 


G arrick theatre. 

Leaaee and Manager, Mr. JOB* Hau. 

Every Evening, at 9, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Mesara. John Hare, Grovea, Cal heart, Brough, Dodawortb, Knight, fte.j 
Metdamaa H or look, Hon tar, and Kate Korke. 

Preoeded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 

Mr. J. For bee Robertaon, Miaa Carlotta Addison, fto. 


RINCESS’S 


THEATRE 


Meaan. Graham, Eversfleld, Nalnby; Miaa Esmond. 


EERY’ 


THEATRE. 


there is 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

TT-A-UST HOTJTEN’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POS3IBLE DEGREE 
All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


Authors advised With w to Printing and 
Publithing. Ultimata of Coil of Printing and 
Binding. _ 

ALEXANDER a BHEPHEARD, 
Publulun, PrinUn, and Btndoro, 

81, FUBmVkli 8TBBBT, HOLBOBN, and 87, UHAXOKBT 
Lamb, London. 


Et«t E»mlng, it 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Meaar* Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman, Baaaett Roe, (C. 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalsiell, E. 
Mayeor, B. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, fte.j Meadamea Bella Pateman, 
dith Bruce, Mr*. Huntly, fto. 


S T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Leaaee and Manageress, Mr*. LANGTRY. 

Every Evening, at 8, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Mrs. Langtry, Meadamea M'Neil, Lea, Lamb, Armbrtuter, fto. j Meaar*. 
Cantley, Bourcbler. Sogden, Ever III, Fulton, Brodle, Forbes, Gay, Lewia, 
Canning*, Lawford, Grovar, Lingbam, Arneliffa, Erlynoe, York#, fte. 


gTRAND THEATRE. 

Every Bret lag, at 8.40, the fonnleat farcical eomedy in Lot 
OUB FLAT. 

M aa a ra. Edonla, Fawoett, Graham, Hawtrey, Everafleld, 

Sima; Meadamea M. Whltty, Go ward, Esmond, Vlcat, Sedgi 
Preoeded. at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

QOCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING 



Every Erei lag, at 8.40, the ftmnleet farcical eomedy In London. 

OUB FLAT. 

Maaara. Edonla, Fawoett, Graham, Hawtrey, Everafleld, Nalnby, and 
91ms; Meadamea M. Whltty, Go ward, Esmond, Ylcat, Sedgwick, Graves. 


ESTABLISHED 1991. 

B I B K B EC K BANK 

Soathampton-tmlldinge, Chancery lane. 

THRE E per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay e-4# oo 

TWO pea CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS oalenlated on 
the minimum monthly I alanoea, when cot drawn below 1100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customers, free of Charge the Oaatody of 
Deeds. Writings, and other Seourlties and Vamaolea; the oolleotloa of Bills 
ofExchanga, Dividends, and Coupons t and the purchase and saleofStoeka 
Shares and Annuities. Latter* of Credit and Circular Notes lined. 

THE BIRKBBCK ALMANACK, with foil particulars, post-free, on 
application. Francis Rayenmront, Manager, 


P HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19. LOMBARD STREET, EXL, and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Established 178S. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Lorn Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Macdonald and 7. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 




POTTED MEATS k YORKkGAME PIES. 

J- __Also_ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TULA, 
^UBTLE 80UP, and JELLY, and other 

Specialties for invalids. ~ 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Every Evening, et 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Messrs. W. 8. Peuley, B. Gould, W. Lestocq, and F. Kerr ; Meedame 
Cissy Grabame, Houstonn, and Gertrude Kingston. 

Preoeded, at 8.15, by THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

Messrs. Oscar Adye end J. Nelson ; Meedames M. A. Giffsrd, H. Leyton 
and Rose Deerlng. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Children’s- • 18 3d. I himstitchkd— 

Ladies' - . 2s. 4}d. Ladies' ■ ■ 2a. Uid. > per 
Gent's • • 88. M. I Gent's • > 48 . lid. J dor. 

Embroidered Handkerchief. In all the Latert Styles, from 
Is. to 80s. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Sample, and Price LUta poet-free. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

MOBDBR’S HIRE SYSTEM 

The original beat, and most liberal. Salt* all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1888. 

Furbish direct from the Mannfooturer, from £10 to £10,00* 

Cash price*. Ho extra oharge for tlmo given. 

Catalogue*, Estimates, Press Opinions, Tasttmoolels Peat Free, 

r. MOBDBR 

148, S49, <50, Tottenham-eourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Times aaya: “ Mr. Ruiaell’a aim Is to eradicate, to oure she 
disease, and that hla treatment la the true ono aeems beyond all donbt. 
The medicine he rreacribea dose not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system." Book (118 pages), with Recipe and Notea bow to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction In flnt week is 81b.), poet free. 
Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

_ 8tore-etreet. Bedford-equare, London. W.C. _ 

iflcynnv a. loisette's 

in k in U 11 I ■ SYSTEM.—" I wu im¬ 
pressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
Memory which your Lectures in Cambridge opened 
up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., W). ** Physiological, scientific.”— Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, ’88). “ We again recommend thu 
■ystem.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan.. >89). Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one."— 

Dr. Buckley. “Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Oapt J. B. Haye, RtN.-Ayply 97, NewWOxford 

stmt. Ii0&d9o« 53 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


cmLocron pobt-fkhc. 


8 . FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 16 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


r II V^O Lancet —“Pure and very soluble.” 

r n f ^ Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 

1 11 1 w for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I have never HAf) A II 

President Royal College of tasted COCOa II 

Surgeons, Ireland. til&t I lit© SO w wr W 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY ft SONS. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Foap. 4to, 2s, 8d.; doth, 8s. Sd. 

THE PASSION PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAU. With the whole Drama trans¬ 
lated into English, and the Songs of the Chorus in German and English. Containing a Map of the Neighbourhood, Flan of the Theatre, Hints as to Routes 
Lodgiogs, Ao. By the AUTHOR of “ OH A. RLE 4 LOWDER.” 


“ The most useful work of the kind yet published It contains what had never 

previously been published—the text of the complete play in English, with the words 
of the songs in German and English-should be carefully mastered before a visit to 
the theatre .”—Hancheeter Guardian. 

“ Will prove most useful to English visitors to Ober>Ammergau.”— Scoitman. 


Every English visitor should oertainly possess this .”—Chunk Timet. 

“ There are few cultivated readers to whom this volume will not be interesting, 
and to those who intend to make this year a pilgrimage to Omer-Ammergau to 
witness one of the most interesting living relics of tine Middle Agee it will be amply 
invaluable .”—Maneketter Beaminrr. 


New Edition (in 6 vole.) Crown 8vo, 6s. eecb. Sixth and Last Volume of the 

HI8TORY of the BEPOY WAR and of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Sir John 

KAYE and Colonel 0. B. MsLLESON, C.8.I. Bevised and Edited by Colonel MALLE8QN. 


The Sixth Volume consists, in great part, of new matter, narrating the occurrences at some of the Principal Btstlons, other than those originally dealt wild), during 
1887-68. It also contains a new and comprehensive Index. 


“Messrs. W. H. Allen have done a public service by bringing the best attainable 
narrative of the Indian Mutiny within i he reach of a larger number of readers.” 

Guardian. 


“This consolidated edition, in the handy cabinet size, must be welcomed rs a 
boon.’’—Sootiman. 

“A very readable and handy edition of this standard book .”—Broad Arrow. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps, Charts, Illustrations of Buoys, Beaoons, Ao., prloe 6s. 

MEMORIALS of the GOODWIN SANDS and their SURROUNDINGS, 

LEGENDARY and HISTORICAL, including an ACCOUNT of the HOVELLEBS of KENT. By G. BYNG GATTIE. ’ 


“ A book which, with a little pruning, might be made as free from faults as 
human work need be."—Saturday Raman. 

“ Might have been called ‘ All about the Goodwins,’ for it is fairly exhaustive, 
though it is the first book on the subject.”—Daily Newt. 

“ A strange subject and a fascinating one, as those will discover who read Mr. 
Gattle’s ‘ Memorials.’ "—Echo. 


“Brings together more information about its eubjeot than has probably ever 
been brought within one pair of eovers.before.”— Stottman. 

“ This charming volume is a valuable addition to the library of books 

and will attract far more than local attention as the best aooount yet written of the 
famous Goodwins .”—Canterbury Pratt. 


New Edition, with Coloured Plate, square 8vo doth, 6s. 

SAKOONTALA; or, the Lost Ring. An Indian Drama. Translated into English 

Prose and Verse, from the Sanskrit of KSlidasa. By Sir MONIES MONIBB-WILLI AMS. 

NEW VOLUME OF A SERIES OF SKETCHES FOR SETTLERS IN THE COLONIES, AMERICA, Ao.-Foap. Svo, prloe 2s. 8d. each. 

BEYOND the ARGENTINE. Letters from BRAZIL. By May Frances. 

" Gives a capital picture of up-country life, and has the great charm of simplicity .”—Evening Newt. 

Next Volume, IN FAR DAKOTA. By Mrs. Locke. [*«*,**. 


1 vol., crown Svo, Illustrated with Anatomioal Plates, 3s. fld. 

THE PEDESTRIAN’S RECORD With a Description of the External Human 

Form. By J. IRVINE LUPXON, F.B.O.V.8., L.A.O., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” and J. M. K. LUPTON, L.A.O. 

“ A carefully written and compiled handbook.Will be found eminently interesting to all who engage in athletic pursuits. Its bints on training are well worth the 

consideration of the athlete.The Time Records published with this book are moat complete, and it is with most cordial feelings that I commend it to amateur 

athletes.”—G.'o&r. 

Crown Svo, *s. 

POLO in INDIA. By Oapt. G. J. Younghusband, Author of “ Eighteen Hundred 

BJ lies on a Burmese Tat.” 

Contents,— Origin of the Game-Rules—Ponies and their Training—Sticks—Regimental Olubs—Tournaments— Duties of each member of a Team, Ao. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CROSS LIGHTS: a Volume of Essays. By H. B. Simpson. 

“ A decidedly bright and entertaining volume.”— Morning Pott. 

* Will be read with pleasure by all cultivated people.’’- Globe. 

Demy 8vo, doth, with an Atlas of Illustrations, 80S. 

THE CULTIVATED ORANGES and LEMONS, &c., of INDIA and CEYLON. 

With Researches into their Origin and the Derivation of their Names, and other useful information. ’By G. BON AVIA, M.D. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT. With an Introduction on the Principles of 

Judicial Evidenoe and Commentaries. Also the Indltn Oaths Aot. By W. GRIFFITH, Author of “ The Iu'iian Code of Civil Procedure,” Ao. 

“ A volume which lawyers practising in India, and even before oourts in this country, may read with interest.The enbjeot is one of great importance.” 

__ Homing Pott. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 

Comprising a Collection of Brief Biographical Studies of the Great Men, Continental l 
ae well as English, who have influenced the Political History of the Woild. 

EDITED BY LLOYD C. SANDERS. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. Last Volume Istued. 

LORD DERBY. By T. B. Kebbel, Author of “Lord 

Beaconsfldd,” “ History of Toryism,” Ao. 

" The only biography of the great Tory leader In existence Mr. Kebbel has 

contrived to produce a very Interesting book.The chapters on Lord Derby as a 

BDortsmsn and as a man of letters, and the final one in which he sums up his 
cbaraoterb tics and his achievements, and estimates his real position in history are 
particularly well done.”— St. Jamet’t Gatettt. 

“ Fully as good as his 1 Lord Beaconsfleld.’ High praise. The estimate of Lord 
Derby as a statesman and as a literary man is excellent, and the personal anecdotes 
are smiising.”— Athenaeum. 

“A skilful condensation of the leading facts in the late Lord Derby’s career, and 
a fair judgment of the statesman's work and influence.Mr. Kebbel's discrimi¬ 

nating little book is well woith reading .”—Saturday Jhview. 

” An excellent example of what can be done with a large subject in a small 
space.”— TorktMrt Pott. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 

New Volume Just published, crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

MRS. SHELLEY. By Mrs. Rossatti. 
POPULAR EDITION. Limp doth, la. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilda Blind. 

Vol. II. EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 

Vol. III. GEORGE SAND. By Bertha Thomas. 

Vol. IV. MARY LAMB. By Anne Gilobriat. 

Vol. V. (Just issued) SUSANNA WE BLEY. By Eliza Clarke. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., London, 13, Waterloo Place; and at Calcutta. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. HENRY M. STANLEY'S NEW BOOK. 

IN DARKEST AFRICA: being the Official Publication 

recording the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of EMIN, GOVERNOR of EQTJATORIA. 

Illustrated with neatly 160 Page, Half-page, and other Illustrations, together with 3 large Maps and 14 smaller ones. 2 vols derov 8vo 1 000 nn olotJ. 
TWO GUINEAS. An Edition de lure of 250 Copie. for Great Britain in 2 small quarto*volume., the Text band mideIU^tral 


tions on Japanese paper, numbered and Signed by Mr. Stanley himself, handsomely bound, TEN GUINEAS net. 


) paper, i 

[/« May or June. 


AL00TT (L. M.).—RECOLLECTIONS of my CHILDHOOD’S 

DAYS. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of *• Little Men,” •* Little Women,” 
Ao. Crown 8vo, eloth, Sa 61. [ April. 


BLACKBURN (H.).—ART in the MOUNTAINS. The 

Story of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. By HENRY BLACKBURN, 
Editor of “ Academy Notes,” Ao. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, and Information for Travellers In 18 * 0 . Demy Svo, oloth, 5s. 

[Beady. 

THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1889. Con 

talning a complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland 
in the Year 1889, with their Sines. Prloes, and Publishers' Names; also of tbe 
principal Books published in the United States of Amerioa, with the addition 
of an Index to Snbjeota. Royal 8vo, He. Beady. 

GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE MEN. By “ Paladin.’’ 

1 Yol., crown 8vo, cloth. [ April 10(5. 

Contents:- Oxford—Bishop Wllberforoe—Some Preacher*—The late Emperor of 
Brasil—Sir Bar tie Frere - Anthor. y Trollope—Biobard Wagner—Napoleon III.— 

na Prim 


George MacDonald—Emperor William I. and 


noe Bismarck, &o. 


HAMILTON (DR.).—THE RIVERSIDE NATURALIST. 

Notes on the various Farms of Life met with either in, on. or by tbe Water, or 
in its immediate Vicinity. By EDWARD HAMILTON, M.D.. F.L.S.. Ao„ 
Anthor of “ Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Gray ling,” Ao. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, oloth. [Shortly. 


ISYS (GOTSWOLD).—A HANDY GUIDE to DRY FLY- 

FISHING. with a Series of Graduated Exercises for all who wish to learn It. 
By OOT8WOLD ISYS, M.A., Author of “ An Angler’s Strange Experiences,” 
Ao. Crown 8vo, oloth. Is. [Beady. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE COESPIBATOB: a Bomanoe of Beal Life. By Count 

PAUL P-, Edited by FRANK HARKUT. 1 vols., orown Svo. doth, 9ls. 

[Ready. 

THOMAS (MISS).—THE HOUSE on the SCAB: a Tale of 

South Devon. By Miss BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “Proud Malste,” 
“ Oresslda,” Ao. l voL, crown 8vo, oloth. Be. [ Shortly. 


NEW ADDITIONS to LOWS STANDARD NOVELS — 

Six-Shilling Series. 

BLACK (WM.).—THE FEEAEOE of JOHE LOGAN, and 

other Stories. By WILLIAM BLACK, Anthor of “A Prlnoess of Thule,” 
“ In Far Lochabar,” Ao. Orown 8vo, oloth, 6s. [ Heady. 

BYEEBB (E- L.). AGNES SUBBIAGE. Bv Edwin Lasskttsr 
BYNNER. Author of " Damon’s Ghost,” “ Penelope’s Suitors,” Ao. Crown 
svo, doth, 8s._ [Bead y. 

POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN. Comprising the 

celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeux-d’Ksprit of 
Canning, Wellesley, J. H. Frere, Ellis. Gifford, Carlisle, Pitt, and others, with 
Explanatory Notes. Ao., by CHARLES EDMONDS. Entirely New Edition 
with additional matter, and 6 Plates by James Glllray, Ordinary Edition, 
orown 8vo, oloth extra, 7s. 8d. [Beady. 

An Edition dt Luos of 9(0 copies, for England and America, numbered and 
signed, printed on hand-made paper, orown ito, doth extra, One Guinea net. 


PALGRAVE (R. F. D.).—OLIVER CROMWELL, the 


PROTECTOR: an Appreciation bused on Contemporary 
REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, O.B., Author of ’’The Oh 
book,’' Ao. Small demy Svo, doth, lOe. sd. 


_ Evidence. By 
Chali man's Hand- 
[ Beady. 


PANTON (J. E.).—HOMES of TASTE: Economical Hints 

on Futnitureand Deooration. By J, E. PANTON, Anthor of ” From Kitchen 
to Garret,” Ao, Post 8vo, doth, xs. sd. [SAortly. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS: a Series of Political 

MElydSjySmith” 4 * 1 ** 8TtTART J ’ REID - Author of ’• The Life and Times 

The Volumes will contain Portraits, and will bo published at periodical interval*. 

. Size. orown 8vo, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LORD BE ACONSFIELD. By Jambs Anthony Froude. 

LORD PALMERSTON. By the Mahquis of Lo Jr" 

SIB BOBEBT PEEL. By Justih MoOabthy, m .[/*“*• fmt ’ 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Henry Duncxi.bt (“Veias” of the 
MeTO LADSTONE. By G. W. E. Busssli,. U y r ' v ' rMon ' 

REDGRAVE (R.).—A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the 

Abridged and Continued to the Present Time. By R. 
JU5DGRA.VE, O.B., R.A., and S. REDGRAVE. Now Edition. Large orown 
8 vo, doth, 10 a. 6d. __ [ Ready. 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK).—NELSON’S WORDS and 

w^r S iw4- 8 D?rS?ST f ? >,n . hl S. r>eB 5 at0 m e8 “2,4 Correspondence. Edited by 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Groevenor,” and 
numerous other Sea Stories. Crown 8vo, c loth. _ [Shortly. 


SEDGWICK (Lieut.-OoL W.)—FORCE AS AN ENTITY 

with Stream, PooL and Wave Forms; being an Engineer’s or a Practical Way 
of Explaining theFacta ascertained by Sdenoe, and their Relation to each other. 
By IJeut.. Col. W. SEDGWICK, R.E.. Deputy Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India for Railways; Author of “ Light, the Dominant Foroe of 
the Universe,” Ao. Crown 8vo, ninth. IHug t r.ted, 7s. Sd. _ [ Beady. 


STEUART (J. A).- 

By J. A. STEUART. 

Crown 8vo, doth. 

A limited Bdttion de Luos, printed on hand-made paper and tastefully bound, also 
In preparation. ____ [Shortly. 


-LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. 

Illustrated with Portraits of the different Authors. 


TWO NEW STORIES by FRANK R. STOCKTON:— 

THE MJBRRY CHANTER. With numeroui Illustrations. Grown 
8 vo, doth. [Shortly 

THE STOBY of the THBEE BURGLARS. With numerous 
_ Illustrations. Orown 8vo. doth. Is. _ [Shortly. 


THORODDSEN (J. P.).—LAD and LASS: a Story of Life 

lnlodand. Translated from the loelandio of JON P. THORODDSEN, by A. 
M. BEEVES. Crown 8vo, doth. _ Shortly. 

WINSOR (JUSTIN.).—AMERIOA: from the Pre-Historio 

Age to the Middle of the Present Century. Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Edited by JUSTIN WINSOR, Librarian of Harvard University; 
Corresponding Secretary, Massachusetts Historical Society, s vols., profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Views, Portraits, Ac., 60b pages each. Price of the oom- 
plete Work, doth extra, gilt, Six net. 

" It is an honour to its editor and bis contributors, and is In all respects worthy 
of It s subject.”— Athenaeum, ___ 

GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. Grown 8vo, 

cloth, 8s. fld. each. 

THE PAINTERS of BABBIZON: 

Millet, Bouaseau, and Jules Dupre. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. 
Author of “Life of Rembrandt,” Ac. .With xo Illustrations from their 
best Works. [Next t mth. 

Corot, Daubigny, and Diaz De-La-Fena. By J. W. Mollxtt, 

b.A. With xo Reproductions of their Paintings and Drawings. \[Neetroaek. 

WILLIAM MULBEADY, MEMORIALS of. Collected by 

FREDERIC G.QSTEPHENt). [May. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, St. Dunstan’s Hou«e, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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TjiRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
h9 ARTISTS of Um CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, OPEN THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY) and EASTER MONDAY. Admission, One 8blUlng. 


T O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 

LORO, Pviluiim, 18, Bouver1e-«treet, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
ere prepered to reoelve end give careful conekleretlon to ell MSS., end 
errenge term* for their J CBUCATIOH. Keeerv. Dlgby ft Long here also 
every oonveaienee end ample fooilliiae for the publication of Magazines. 
Editorial officers If required. 


AT the DRAMATIC RECITAL to be 

XI. given by Mr. J. H. LEIGH, M Jh. (Oxoo.) at the STEINWAY HALL 
on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAT 2»D, “ THE KINO and tha COUNTESS,” 
an Epiioda in the Play of Edward III., will be RECITED by Meean. 
Blag sore, Buck lit. Byrritt, tuighako, end Mbs Mast Roxks, 
under the direction of Mr. Wit Porl. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

npYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS. 

~a* PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYING executed qnieklv end eoouretely. 
Twins, Is. per 1,000 words. 8aUsfaoUon guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Bohoob attended. Terms moderate.— Address F, Bailey, 
19, Albert square, Stratfor d, B. ___ 

CATALOGUES. 

gECOND-HAND CATALOGUES. 

Now ready, post free on application. 

Oat. XV.-HISTORY, Modem and Mediaeval, 

of the British Empire and other European Countries, Voyages and 
Travels, fto. (1,848 loU.) 

(Oat. XVI.—ENGLISH LITERATURE, Folk- 

lore. (488 lots.) 

970-271, Strand, W.C. DAVID NUTT. 


LtJZAC & CO., 

Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 
48, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 
iOppotilt Me British Jfiuem). 

NOW REACT. 

LtJZAO & OO.’S MONTHLY LIST. 

No. I. MaXOH, 1890. 

Coarurrsi-l. New Oriental Books piblbhed in England. 2. New 
Oriental Books publbbed on the Continent. 8. New Books publbbed In 
the East. 4. A choke collection of New and S«oond-b and Books. 5. Tbs 
most naeful Book* for English Students to learn the principal European 
and Oriental Languages. 

To be had Post-free on application. 

Messrs. LUX AC & Co. will have constantly on band a large oholee collec- 
tloa of Wor ka In all branches of Literature In Europe and the Orient. _ 


'OROUGH 


NOTTINGHAM. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of fta process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouleas, R.A. ; Pettle, R.A.; Prlnsep, 
A.R.A. of the Fresco In Gay's Hospital; “Spring," by 
Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by j 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” ! 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, ana London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art," per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 1 
per post, for Sixpence, j 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


rpHE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL 

-L _ EXAMINATION In VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this 


Tha CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of tha GENERAL DISTRICT BATES and 
BOROUGH FUND. 


Partlonlara may ba had of tha Borough A coon n tan t, at tbu Watar Offloea, _ ______ 

KMhMWa. Gao. JOBI.OX, Tot. Clark. C0LLEGE . MANCHESTER. 

The Guildhall. NotUmrham. March 11th. 1890 — 


Sam. Gao. John BOV, Town a ark. 

Tha Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890._ 

NEW WORK BY THE WRITER OF “ TRUE WOMEN." 

A RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By Mrs. 

-fA. KATHERINE ASHBURNKR. Damy 8ro, 328 pagaa, oloth, 6a.; 
hand-made pa par, 12a. 6d. 

Brbtol J. W. Arrowsmitk. 

London Bimpkik, Mamhall. Hamilton, Kkmt, ft Co. (Limltad). 

QIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

^ 18, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to jft, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS¬ 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS In APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AboUST. 

,> a9? d Sr <lor PrlTat * D*F9 for Student* to ba obtained of tha CURATOR, 
at tha Mneeum. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. S94.-APRIL, 1890.-2a. 6d. 


SCOTTISH HOME RULE, A.D. 1920—A RETROSPECT. 

A SURREY RIVER. BT A BOM OF THE MARSHES. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS.—CHAPS. VI.-X. 

CRICKET v. GOLF.-A COMPARISON. 

Br Horace Hutchihbok. 

ANIMALS, PAINTED AND SCULPTURED. 

BT Frank X. Bkddard. 

CAMPING IN THE CANADAS, TENERIFE. 

BY A. SILVA WHITE. 

THE TRANSVAAL AND ITS GOLD-FIELDS; IMPRESSIONS OF 
A RECENT VISIT. * 

EXCHANGE WITH INDIA.—COVCLUSIOH. BY J. B. WOOD. 

THE 8E8SION BEFORE EA8TER. 

William Blackwood ft Bovs, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. BROWNING’S SORDELLO. 


EXAMINATION In VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will thla 
yaar ba bald in London during the weak commencing MONDAY, Jure 2vd. 

Tha Soelety’a Broome Medal will ba given to any Candidate obtaining foil 
Marka In thla Examination. 

A limltad n amber of the Society’• Silver Med ala will bo awarded to thoae 
Candldatee (taking a Flrat Claaa) whom tha Examiner ahall certify aa 
having aaqalttad tbamaalvea beat in the Honour* portion of the Examina¬ 
tion. 

Full particular* may ba obtained on application. 

H. Truemav wood, Seoretary. 

Soolaty'a House, Joho-atreat, Adolph!, London. W.C. 

M r. ott© scholderer’s 

SCHOOL OF ART, 

6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 

Instruction la Oil Painting, Paatal Drawing, and In Blaek and White. 
For terms apply to the abova address. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 

HTHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 

J- (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 

The GERMAN LECTURESHIP of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE will 
ba VACANT on tha 30ih September next. Stipend £200 and two-third* of 
tb* Fern. Liberty will be given to take private pupUa within aueh limit* as 
Collage duties permit. Residence In Leeds essential. Farther particular* 
may be obtained from tb* HXCRXTAKY of the Collage. _ 

XTEW south wales—university 

-i-v OF SYDNEY. 

CHALLIB CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentleman qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

The salary will ba at tha rate of £900 per annum, with three Increments 
of £100. 

Further particular* may be obtained from the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 9 Viotorla-etreet, 8.W. 

Applications, stating candidate’s are, and accompanied by testimonials, 
muat be addressed to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and tent to 
the undersigned not later than the &lh or May next, to be forwarded to the 
Senate. Saul Samuel, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, I 

24th March, 1800._9, Victoria-street, London, B.W. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

SORDELLO. 

An Outline Analysis of Mr. Brouming's Poem . 
By JEA.NIE MOBISON. 

Author of “The Purpose of the Ages,” “AneBooke 
of Ballades,” fto. 

Grown 8vo, 8s. 

“The reader oould wish for no better guide,..and 

after one or two perusals of this little work, the poem 
should become luminous.” —Volunteer Service Gaaette. 

" There should now be no excuse tor falling to under¬ 
stand this, the most complicated of Mr. Browning ’ h 


pussies In verse, for here it is expounded to ns in the 
olearest and most convincing fashion.”— The Globe. 

“Will be very precious to those devoted to the 
Browning cult.”— Obeerver. 

“ Delightful little book.”-L'/«. 

“To the careful student who will read * Bordello’ 
after the explanation given by this writer, even the 
most Involved phrases will beoome lucent, Intelligible, 
and fraught with the deepest poetic feeling.” 

Dundee Advertuer. 

“ Will assist many admirers of Browning to appre¬ 
ciate his most enlgmatioal work.”— The Queen. 

WmiAK Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 

APRIL.—ONE SHILLING. 

OUR WAR ORGANISATION of the FUTURE. By the Right Hon. 84 
CHARLES DlLKE, Bart. 

THE PACIFICATION of UPPER BURMA. (With Map.) By Major- 
General K. F. CHAFMAF, C.B. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. (Work* Virgug Word*.) By Sir GROROE 
Bad ax-I ’d will, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

HA8 the NAVAL DEFENCE ACT made ENGLAND SAFE ? 

THE VOLUNTEERS and BIBLEY COMMON. By Lord WAHTAOK, V.C. 
KXJeB. 

WATERLOO. Apropoi of tho Panorama. (With Map.) By Colonel J. F. 
Maurice, R.a. 

LORD HARTINGTON'S COMMISSION. 

OUR NEXT NAVAL NEED. By Admiral of the Fleet, Sir GEOFFREY 
PHIPPS HOKHBY, G.C.B. 


a forwarded to the 


London: W. H. Allen ft CO., 1S, Waterloo Place. 


M 188 BRAHAM, late of INGLEN00K, 

J,YjL DORKING, baa jut removed to PIX HOLME, DORKING, and has 
now apaoe for an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
8CH06L8. Mias Braham la a aa I a tad by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teaohers. and paya e*peola] attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with tbe latest apparatus by Herr 
Stem pel, who will give weakly leeeona. Industve terms 80 or 100 guinea* 
a year aooording to age. 

Reference# remitted to 

Mlaa Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 

Rev. J. F. E. Faniog, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

TERM commonood MONDAY, JANUARY BOTH. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

JLlI BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1890. 

Lictuik hour, 8 o’clock, p.m. 

The Hon. GEOROE C. BRODRICK, D.C.L—THREE LECTURES on 
‘ THE PLACE of OXFORD UNIVERSITY in ENGLISH HISTORY.” On 
TUESDAYS, APBiL 16TB, 22 *d, 29TH. Half-a-Golnee tho Course. 

LOUIS FAGAN, Eaq—THREE LECTURES ou “ THE ART o( 
ENGRAVING.” On TUESDAYS, MAY 6TB, 13TH, 20TH. Half-a-Gulne*. 

ANDREW LANG, Fiq.—THREE LECTURES on “THE NATURAL 
HI8TOKY of SOCIETY.•* On TUESDAYS, MAY 27TB, JUH* 3KD, 10 tH. 
Half- a-Guinea. 

Profeaior 0. V. B0Y8, A.R.S.M., F.R.8.. M.R.I.—THREE LECTURES on 
“THE HEAT of the MOON and STARS” (the Tyndall Lecture*). On 
THURSDAYS, A PUL 17TH, 14TB, MAY 1ST. 

Profoasor DEWAR, M.A.. F.R 8., M.R.I.—SIX LECTURES on “ FLAME 
and EXPLOSIVES. On THURSDAYS, MAT 8TB, I6TB, 22*D, 29TH, JVSM 
6TH, 12TH. One Guinoa. 

Cantaln W. DE W. ABNEY, R.E., CJ., FJL8., M.RJ.—THREE 
LECTURES on “ COLOUR and Its CHEMICAL ACTION.” On SATUR¬ 
DAYS, ArKIL 19TB, 26 th, May 3bd. Ualf-A-Guinea. 

CHARLES WALD8TEIN, K«q , LIU.D., PhJ).—THREE LECTURES on 
“ EXCAVATING In GREECE. On SATURDAYS, MAT 10TH, 17YH, 24TH. 
Half-a-Guinoa. 

Tho Her. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A.—THREE LECTURES on “ THE 
BALLAD MUSIC of the WEST of ENGLAND" (with Muloal Illuitra- 
tlons. On SATURDAYS, Mat 3181, Jinn 7 th, 14tb. Half-a-Gnlnea. 

Subacrlptlon (to Non-Member*) to ail the Course* daring the Season, 
Two Gain***. Tickets Issued daily. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on APRIL 18YH. 
when Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Bart., F.H.8., will rive a DISCOURSE 
On “ WELDING by ELECTRICITY.” at 9 pjf. To thaee Meeting* Member* 
and their Frionda only are admitted. 


The Council Invite APPLICATIONS for the POBT of COB DEN 
LECTURER In POLITICAL ECONOMY. Tbe stipend will bo £150 per 
annum, together with a share of Fees. 

Application a, with Testimonials, must bo forwarded, undtr oover, to the 
Registrar, on or before the 1ST May mmxt. 

A statement of tho duties, fto., may be obtained on application. 

Hkhry Wm. Holder, M.A., Registrar. 

TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Timu say*: *' Mr. Russell’s aim I* to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that bis treatment is the true one seema beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he preecribee doee not lower, but build* up and tone* tbe 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notea how to pleasantly and 
rapidly ear* obesity (average reduction in first week is 81b.), poet free. 
Eight Stamps. 

P. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Btore-etie® 1 ! *fonLequare, London, W.C. 
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REMINGTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Novel. By Maarten 

MAARTENS. I vols., crown 8vo, Its. 

“ A book by a man who, in addition to mere talent, has in him a vein ol snob genuine genius. Ao.”— Aeaimg. 
“Unquestionably a good piece oi work."— Athenaown. “ Bo unmistakably good as to induce the hope that an 
acquaintance with the Dutoh literature ol notion may soon become more general among us.”— Morning Port. 
“ In soar > ly any of the sensational novels of the day will the reader find more nature or more human nature.”— 
Standard. "A novel of a very high type. At onoe strongly realistic and powerfully idealistio.”— Library 
World."—" Fall of loaal oolour and rich in quaint phraseology and suggestion.”— B*xUy Teltorapk. “ So good that 
it will find many readers here.”— Seotman. “ ' Maarten Maartens’ is a capital story teller.”—Pail Mail Qaartte. 
“ A singularly powerful and original study. Bsoeediogly dramatio characters. Full of pathos.”—GracMc. 
“ Can honestly be recommended to readers whether with oonsdenoes or without ”—Jajcbs Path in JlUuwatti 
London Ntm. “ Bomantlo without being slokly, and full of interest without being sensational.”— Vanity Fair. 
“Our Eng l ish writers of fiction will have to look to their laurels.”— Birminglmn Daily Port. “Qualities of 
imagination which Dutoh art hardly ever aohievee save on the canvases of Rembrandt."— Uanchtrtor Baaminor. 
“ Interest of an absorbing and, at tunes, of a lurid oharacter. Very powerful soenee.”—Sunday Tima. 

THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. By the 

MAN WHO DISCOVERED the MURDERER. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

“A capital story, well and straightforwardly written.”— World. “A brisk and olever story..Will bear 

favourable comparison with the shilling shooken.”— Figaro. 

REMINGTON & CO., Hskbietza Sthbet, Co vest Garden, W.C. 

Just published, orown 8vo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 

Late Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Princeton College. 

The Contents of this Volume originally appeared as the artiole on the History and Constitution of the United 

States in the “ Encyclopaedia Brltannloa.” 

London: BLAOEIE & SON, 49 and SO, Old Bailby. 

W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, ana Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 

have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets- 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all eases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 

lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London, 
A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries , 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. H. NORRIS. 

Now ready, at ail Libraries, in 8 vale. 

MISADVENTURE. 

By W. E. NOBRIS, 

Author of “My Friend Jim," “Major and Minor,” 
“Matrimony,” Ao. 

“A work of great merit, and of highly finished 
esoellenoe.”— Soottman. 

POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD'S 
NOVELS. 

Now ready, oloth extra. Is. Sd., with Fronitepieoe en¬ 
graved in Paris from Drawings by Laalett J. Pott. 

PAULINE. 

By L. B. WALFOBD. 

Uniform with “ Troublesome Daughters.” “ Cousins,” 
“Baby’s Grandmother," and “Mr.Smith.” 

NEW NOVEL BV FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. 

At all Libraries, in l vote. 

AMONG ALIENS. 

By F. E. TROLLOPE, 

Author of “That Unfortunate Marriage,” “A Charm¬ 
ing Fellow,” Ao. 

“The story is forcibly written, and is without a 
single dull page .”—Court Journal. 

NEW STORY BY KATHERINE S. MAOQUOID. 
At all Bookstalls, is., paper; la. Sd., doth. 

THE 

HAUNTED FOUNTAIN. 

By KATHERINE S. MAOQUOID. 

Author of “ Patty,” “ At the Red Glove,” Ao. 


London: 

Spincbk Blackbtt, 35, St. Bride-street, E.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Price On* Shitting. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for APRIL, 1890, contain*, among other Article* 
of int*r**t: — Ala*! By Bhoda Broughton, 
Part I. Chaps. XIII.-XVI.—John Kenyon and 
hi* Friend*.—A Day and a Night on the Aiguille 
Du Dru.—Let Loot*. — Dandyitm.—My Great 
Unci*'* Doubt*. — Bourrienne'e Memoir* of 
Napoleon.—Pearl Powder. By Mr*. Anni* 
Bdwarde*. Chap*. XVI.- XIX., i*. 

NEW WORKS. 

MADAME ANNE DU NOYER: her 

Correspondence in the Betas of Louis XIV. 
Edited by FLORENCE LAYARD. In > vole., 
crown Svo, with nnmerone Portraits, 80s. 

THE OORRESPONDENOE of the 

PRINCESS LIEVEN Mid EARL ORE7. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by GTTY LE STRANGE. In 
3 vote., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 80s. 

SARDES. By 

of “Letters 


SARDINIA and the 


0HARLB8 EDWARDEQ, Author 
from Crete.” In demy Svo, 14s. 


NEW WORKSjOF FICTION. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 

“ACT E.” 

By HUGH WESTBURY. 

In 8 vote., crown Bvo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD.” 

THE EMANCIPATED. 

By GEORGE GI88ING, 

Author of “Tbyraa," Ao. 

In 8 vote., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY B. MANN. 

Author of “ A Lost Estate,” Ac. 

In 8 vote., orown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “No Surrender," Ao. 

In 8 vole., crown 8vo. 

“An able and vigorous work, written with foroe and 
power of Im a ein atfon. and a good command nt lan jp ia g n, 
The characters are drawn with a firm hand and possess 
a marked individuality.”—AitMMwa. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 

Author of “The Academician,” Ao. 

In 8 vote., crown Svo. 

By the Author of “ THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mistley," Ac. 

In 8 vote., crown 8vo. 

“ W> itten in such a quiet, straightforward manner that 
it will be sure to find many admirers. The author must 
have a genuine love for the sea, or be would not be able 
to describe it in the charming way he does; in fact, all 
his descriptions of scenery are so very good that they 
add ui additional charm to this essentially interesting 
book.”— Woman. 

Rkhumj Bmmjnr A Sow, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Some of Cassell & Company’s 
New Books. 


Ready shortly in 2 vols, price 24s. 

The Journal of Marie Bash- 

kirtseff. Translated from the French by 
MATHILDE BLIND. 

Second Edition ready in a few days. 

Prioe 10s. 6d. 

THE 

Life of the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

By hie Son, the Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 

PROF. MOBLEY’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Ready in a few days. 

The Plays of Shakespeare. 

Edited by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
Complete m 13 vote., cloth, 2 is. 

Now ready, the FIRST YEARLY VOLUME of 

Work. An Illustrated Magazine 

of Practice and Theory for all Workmen, 
Professional and Amateur. Cloth, price 7e. 6d. 

Ready shortly, VOLUME III. of 

Cassell’s 

New Popular Educator. 

With New Text, New Illustrations, New 
Oolouted Plates, New Maps in Colour. 384 
pp., with 8 Coloured Maps and Plates. 
Prioe 5*. 


Now ready, VOLUME I. of 

Conquests of the Gross. 

A Record of Missionary Work throughout the 
World. Edited by EDWIN HODDER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price 9s. 


Now ready, VOLUME I. of 

Cassell’s Picturesque Aus¬ 
tralasia. With upwards of 250 Illustrations 
executed expressly for the work, doth, 7s. 6d.; 
doth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Beady in a few days. A Popular Edition of 

St. Cuthbert’s Tower. By 

Flobkncs Wardxn, Author of “ The House 
on the Marsh,” &c. Orown 8vo, 5s. 

Ready shortly. Uniform with “ CARROTS.” 

Little Mother Bunch. By 

Mrs. MOLE8WORTH, Author of “CARROTS,” 
“ Herr Baby,” &o. 240 pp., illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 0A88EU/8 RED LIBRARY. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte 

BRONTE. Boards, Is.; doth, 2s. 

Wuthering Heights, by Emily 

BRONTE, and Agnes Grey, by ANNE 
BRONTE. Boards, Is.; cloth, 2s. 


Cassjll A Company, Luutbu, Lndgate-hQl, London. 


DAVID DOUGLAS S LIST. 


Grown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, prioe 6s. 

MEMORIES of a LONG LIFE. By 

Lt.-Oolonel DAVID DAVIDSON. O.B. 

“ The story of his life in India is fell of interest. Its 
very readable style will induce many to peruse it." 

Scot* man. 


Extra foap. Svo., Be. 

ESSAYS on SUBJECTS of MORAL 


and SOCIAL INTEREST. By JOHN STUART 
BLAOK1E. 


Contents. 

l. Christianity and Bodai Organisation, 
s. Phytloal and Moral Analogies. 

8. The Philosophy of Party. 

4. Scottish Nationality. 

6. Philosophy of Education. 


Mr. Blackle s social and political views are candid, 
good- humoured, and not unlike those expressed by 
Ool. Newoome,”— Saturday Review. 


In a few days. Small 4to. 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the 

ORIGIN of SURNAMES. By PATRICK DUD- 
GEON, Author of “ The Maes in Galloway." 


Fotp. 8vo. New Edition, prioe Is. 8d., poet free. 

DR. JOHN BROWN and his SISTER 

ISABELLA. 

OUTLINES by E. T. MoL. 

“A oharmlng and most delicate study.” —Spectator. 

“ They are written, moreover, from a special know¬ 
ledge of their subject; and have a value as biography, 
which the thousands of readers of * Rab' will oonsid er 
scanty, no doubt, but whloh they will prize no lees on 
that aooonnV'—Sootman. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 

HORffi SUBSE&VJE. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 

Vol 1. LOOKB and SYDENHAM, Ao. 7«. 3d. 

Vol. 3. RAB and hi* FRIENDS, Ac. 7*. M. 

Vol. 3. JOHN LEECH, Ac. 7*. 3d. 

Separate Papert, attracted from “ Hora Subteciva." 

RAB and his FRIENDS. With India Proof Por¬ 
trait of the Author after Faed, and 7 Illustrations 
after Sir G. Harvey, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs. Blaok- 
bum, and G. Reid, R.S.A.. Demy 4to, cloth, Si. 

MARJORIE FLEMING : a Sketch. Being a Paper 
entitled “Pet Marjorie : a Story of a Child’s Lite 
Fifty Years Ago." New Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions, demy 4to, 7s. 6d. and 6s. 


RAB and hi. FRIXNDB. 
Cheap Illustrated Edition. 
Is. 

RAB and his FRIENDS. 8d. 
MARJORIE FLEMING. 6d. 
OUR DOGS. 6d. 

“ WITH BRAINS. SIB.” 6d. 
MINCHM00R. 6d. 


JEEMB the DOOR-KEEPER. 

6d. 

TH1 ENTERKEN. ad. 
PLAIN WORDS on HEALTH. 

6d. 

SOMETHING .boat a WELL; 

with MORE of our DOGS. 
6d. 


REV. JOHN HSR, D-D. 

SECOND EDITION, 4s. Sd. 

LETTERS of the Rev. JOHN KER, 

D.D., 1888-1886. 

“ Dr. Ker's correspondence is marked by the same 
delicacy of touoh and refinement, the same spirit of 
wholesome piety, and the same broad interest in ell 
phases of human thought and life whloh characterise 
everything he wrote.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE CASTELLATED and 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

of SCOTLAND. 

By DAVID MAOGIBBON and THOMAS ROS9. 

*.* This work will be completed In 4 volumes, royal 
8vo, each containing about too Illustrations. The first 
8 vote, are now ready, pries 48s. eaoh net. 

“ It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour in¬ 
volved In the production of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of the aoeuraoy and completeness of 
the letter-press and the illustraffotas. The authors are 
fairly entitled to boast that they have plaoed before the 
reader the minutest particulars about every edifloe, 
oastle, peel tower, picturesque ruin.between Caith¬ 

ness and the southern counties of Scotland. The 
Illustrations number nearly 400. For dearness of out¬ 
line, fidelity of detail and uniformity of execution, they 
are truly admirable .”—Saturday Review, ssnd March. 


Edinburgh; David Douglas, 10, Castle-street. 
London: 

SntPKiN, Marshall, Hamilton, Km, & Co., 
Limited. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 

The New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis. (Bell.) 
Walt Whitman, Henrik Ibsen, and Count 
Tolstoi—three more noteworthy living men 
could hardly have been chosen to write about. 
Hie mere selection of the names is a sign of 
oritical discrimination. They are living, and 
that is probably the reason why so little has 
yet been said about them to the purpose. 
Yet we all admit that they are names of 
mark; we all want to take our bearings with 
regard to them; we all feel that they belong 
in a special way to the present, just as Heine 
belongs in a special way to the last genera¬ 
tion ; and we want to estimate how far they 
are likely to pass, like Heine, into the 
Olympus of the classios—how far, in a word, 
they bid fair to belong to the future. Though 
none of these three writers is young, and 
one is an old man, their spirit is younger and 
concerns us more than that of many writers 
who are their juniors by the calendar; and 
for all these reasons welcome is warmly due 
to this fresh, buoyant, and sincere volume of 
essays by Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

Diderot, and yet more Heine, who occupy 
the first two studies in the book, have an 
interest for every one which can hardly be 
exhausted; and there are parts of the study 
on Heine which are not unworthy to be 
named—it is high praise—with Matthew 
Arnold’s inimitable paper upon that writer, 
a paper almost as classic as Heine himself. 
But it is best to hasten on to the most 
original part of the book, the part that treats 
of the living—of the great names of America, 
of Scandinavia, and of Bussia. 

Could there be a greater, and apparently 
more dismal, paradox than the right of the 
seer of democracy sitting serene under the 
total neglect of the democracy ? If anything 
could T ely the faith of the Democratic Vistas, 
if anything could make one thiok the loud 
energetic civilisation of America nothing but 
a gigantic imposture, it is the spectacle of the 
only great living American poet dependent in 
his old age upon the sympathy—and at one 
moment almost upon the maintenance—of 
foreign friends. And yet he keeps his faith 
in the faithless people unshaken, for it is not 
at the mercy of personal neglect or personal 
disoomfort; and, if he is right in his robust 
belief, surely the solution of the paradox lies 
in the meaning of that much-abused word the 
“people.” The “ people ” in whom his con¬ 
fidence burns so unquenchably are not the 
rich people, not the millions of wire-pullers 
and place-hunters, not the spurious Rite of 
culture, but the mass of the people, who 
know little of Whitman and his books, or of 
any books, who labour obsourely, manfully, 
ana restlessly, who represent the vast sum- 


total of energy comparable to the energies of 
nature herself—the mass of the people whose 
foroe and fertility are independent of all 
possible vicissitudes in institutions. 

kb*. Ellis’s account of this great poet is 
probably the best that has been supplied by 
anyone except the poet himself. There is 
but one departure from sobriety—a sufficiently 
startling one—in - almost his first words. 
“ Whitman,” he says, “ has been placed while 
yet alive by the ride of the world’s greatest 
teachers, beside Jesus and Socrates.” Who 
said this is not stated; but it would be small 
honour to be canonised by a person who 
could perpetrate such a comparison. This 
is the sole extravagance in the whole essay; 
but it is not the only thing that will 
arouse resentment in the orthodox breast. 
The large number of persons who are blinded 
to Whitman’s genius by the incidental naked¬ 
ness of his writing would do well to ponder 
Mr. Ellis’s most apposite contrast in this par¬ 
ticular of Whitman with Swift. Swift 
regarded men and women not only as beasts, 
but as lower than other beasts, on account of 
the grotesque hypocrisy which leads them to 
muffle up their beasthood under decorous 
names; and this mask his dire indignation 
and misapplied rinoerity impelled him ruth¬ 
lessly to strip off. There is all the legacy of 
mediaeval body-hatred in the portrait of the 
Yahoo; and Swift is a Christian mangui. 
Whitman is a pagan, and takes his nudity as 
sanely as he does everything else. Neither 
writer is likely to hurt any healthy and grown 
person; it is the thin and eager minds, the 
erotic mystics, who really have the “ seminal 
principle in their brains,” not these burly and 
virile spirits. Where many of Whitman’s 
poems fall short is, in one word, in Art. 
That is a sufficiently fatal shortcoming, and 
one which avenges itself speedily by the 
extinction of the peccant work. Whitman’s 
capacity for inspiration, for prophecy, and for 
hope is very far ahead of his literary sense; 
he wrestles with difficulties of expression 
and construction, and constantly succumbs 
before them. Now and then he conquers; 
and an immortal flower of verse is bom like 

“ Warble me now for joy of lilac-time,” 

or like “Captain! my Captain!” Some, 
therefore, of the poetry, or rhythmic prose, 
which contains certain of Whitman’s farthest- 
reaching thought, is artistically faulty; and 
Mr. Ellis, as befits his somewhat doctrinal 
purpose, puts aside the question of Whitman’s 
poetic accomplishment, and is engrossed rather 
with inquiring what creed he can extract 
from him. This analysis he performs ad¬ 
mirably; but, after all, the poetic value of 
a poet is the most interesting thing about 
him. Democracy may or may not be what 
the poet thinks; but he is still a poet and 
divine. For those who reject the prophet 
there yet remains the impeririiable singer; 
though it is better still both to share his song 
and believe his virion. 

To go too far in extracting the theories of 
an artist is often a gross error—it is to offer 
in a stark and petrified shape what he has 
instinctively wrapped up in flowing forms of 
beauty; for analysis has to shatter form, and 
form is the better part of immortality. Still, 
one cannot help trying to analyse; particu¬ 
larly authors like Ibsen, who is a man of 


doctrines as well as a poet, and like Tolstoi, 
who has analysed himself so much. 

Mr. Ellis briogs out admirably a truth 
which would have silenced much of the silly 
wrangling over Ibsen had it been fully recog¬ 
nised, namely, that such a man, however 
much he try to preach through an artistic 
vehicle, remains in his own despite a poet, 
remains receptive to new points of view, 
does not tie himself down to his own stage- 
puppets or to any one utterance of his own— 
continues, in fact, to live and to expand. 
Moat English people regard Ibsen as a writer 
who teaches women that have married fools 
and borne them children to disown the 
children and desert the fools. This is not 
quite a complete account of the matter; but 
even those who have read the half-dozen 
dramas which until the other day were all 
that the English public have known have in¬ 
evitably gained a one-sided view of the writer. 
They cannot see that he is primarily a poet, 
and that his best work must be judged not 
even by a dramatio standard, still less by a 
doctrinaire standard, but by the requirements 
of that vesture of harmonious thought in per¬ 
fect language which constitutes poetry. 

But tiie poet of Brand, of Peer Oynt, and 
of the Poems, is practically unknown to the 
English reader, and seems likely to remain so. 
Few people care to learn Danish; and these 
poems are infinitely harder to translate than 
the prose dramas, their aroma is infinitely 
harder to preserve. The result is, that 
Ibsen, who is really a considerable poet, 
is certain to be mistaken—in England at 
least—for a clever preaching playwright. 
There is, indeed, plenty of poetry latent in his 
prose plays; but the poetry tends to get over¬ 
laid by the doctrine, and while we have not 
before us the dramatic poems as a correc¬ 
tive, the mistake is sure to continue. In 
Germany things are different. Almost every 
word of Ibsen’s writing is translated into 
German, and in consequence the Germans 
have a much juster idea of his magnitude. 

Mr. Ellis’s essay is, in the main, a reprint 
of his introduction to the well-known little 
volume in the “Camelot Series,” in which 
three of Ibsen’s prose dramas are translated. 
Nothing could be better done, nothing could 
better stimulate interest and retain it. Its 
account of the poet’s life and its exposition of 
his leading ideas are alike temperate and keen. 
One thing may be added, and it is this: 
Ibsen is a grandchild of Byron. The great 
wave of Byronic influence m Europe is not 
spent, though its direction be changed. There 
is the same energy, the same irony, the same 
sincerity, the same unsparing exposure of the 
existing social order, in “ Brand ” as in “ Don 
Juan.” But the spirit has had its form vastly 
altered. Byron very seldom had perfection 
and distinction of style; and perhaps this was 
the vengeance upon ail his distractions and 
weaknesses of character. Ibsen, though deal¬ 
ing with a far inferior language, and living 
amid a far feebler literary tradition than the 
Eng lishman , yet makes a far more finished 
use of his materials; indeed, in his own way, 
he is to be named among the truly eminent 
writers—among men, that is, like Swift and 
Leopardi. Still, if the hand is the hand of 
Swift and Leopardi, the voice is the voioe of 
Byron and of Heine; there is eternally the 
note of freedom, of personal assertion, of oon- 
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teat and protest—contest and protest in behalf 
of humanity and truth. So long as a formula 
is kept as wide and generous as this, it 
is impossible that it should spoil or warp an 
artist’s work, or that it should do anything 
but quicken that work and give it the salt of 
life. 

We have but little space left in which to 
speak of Mr. Ellis’s study of Tolstoi with the 
attention that it demands. Much of the essay 
is taken up with what most readers of Tolstoi 
know—his life, his phases of doubt, and their 
open-air solution. But the best passages are 
those in which Zola is dealt with in tbe light 
afforded by Tolstoi. Matthew Arnold, with 
his strange prejudices of temperament, dis¬ 
missed Zola and all his fellows with a sentence 
from George Sand to the effect that dealing 
with “ the mysteries of iniquity ” “ is not 
literature.” This is too summary: Zola does 
not go down under blows like this; he eon 
write literature, and he has to be reckoned 
with. Mr. Ellis not only brings out this 
neglected truth, but also puts his finger on 
the blot of the realistic method, and his words 
may well be quoted: 

“ A great artist ... is not afraid of any fact, 
however repulsive it may seem, so long as it is 
significant. But it must be significant. With¬ 
out sympathy and a severe onticiam of details, 
the truly illuminating facts will be missed or 
lost in the heap.” 

And a little later: 


“ He [Zola] has turned the tide of novel litera¬ 
ture, wherever his influence has spread, from fri¬ 
volous inanities to the painstaking study of the 
facts of human life. Whatever we may think 
for the moment, that is a very wholesome and 
altogether moral revolution.’’ 

These are surely the sanest remarks that have 
been made about Emile Zola for many a long 
day! They have the advantage of disposing 
of what Prof. Huxley called the other day 
“ the a priori bigots on both sides ”—both the 
rabid theoretical realist, who would suffer 
martyrdom for what is simply common or 
unclean, and the horror-stricken British 
matron. The latter is warned against the 
“ frivolous inanities ” that occupy her exist¬ 
ence, and sent to Zola for a tonic; and the 
former receives the needful warning that his 
facts must “ be significant.” 

Space forces me to stop at the most 
interesting point of Mr. Ellis’s book. “ Tol¬ 
stoi,” he says, “brings us faoe to face with 
religion ” ; and it is to an analysis of the con¬ 
stituents of religion that all this criticism 
has led up. While the introductory chapter 
attempts to analyse “ the New Spirit,” the 
concluding one attempts to generalise a creed 
from the data which are afforded by the 
analysis. About this effort only one thing 
can here be said. Mr. Ellis should devote a 
volume and not a chapter to each of these 
topics. At times he seems to try and distal 
the ocean into a nutshell; the quintessence is 
sometimes very exquisite, but it needs dilution. 
Also, there is too much use made of books, 
and too little of direct experience, to make us 
feel that the conclusions are altogether first 
hand. For, after all, it is far less a man’s 
knowledge of books than the outpouring of 
his personal consciousness that inclines us 
to hearken to his gospel. That Mr. Ellis 
could really give us us this first-hand element 
appears from the passage (p.194) embodying 


a fragment of the author’s experience, whioh 
stands out in living relief from the mass of 
critical disquisition, and which done would 
make the book remarkable. But the last 
word upon so suggestive and finished a piece 
of work ought to be one of ungrudging 
praise. 

Olivbb Elton. 


A History of the Four Ooorgts. By Justin 

McCarthy. Vol. II. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The title-page of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
volume furnishes a critic with a ready oppor¬ 
tunity to grumble. It deludes the reader into 
the belief that the contents will be devoted to a 
description of the lives and an examination of 
the characters of the four Georges of the 
house of Brunswick; but this is far from being 
the object which their author has set himself 
to accomplish. The volumes form rather a 
series of essays on the events of English 
history from the aoceBsion of the earliest of the 
race to the death, in 1830, of “the first gentle¬ 
man in Europe.” George II., the incidents of 
whose reign are described in the present 
volume, loved neither poets nor painters, and 
only took an interest in their lives in the fear 
that his virtues might be distorted, or his 
foibles magnified, in the pictures of the one 
and the satires of the other; but the death of 
Defoe and of Gay form the subject of its 
opening pages. It is curious as characteristic 
or Mr. McCarthy’s fondness for exhuming 
from its neglected burial-place some dramatic 
allusion, or some whimsical coincidence, that 
in passing from the death of Defoe he drags 
to light the circumstance that in the same 
month of the same year (April, 1731) “Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cromwell, daughter of Bichard 
Cromwell, the Protector, and granddaughter 
of Oliver Cromwell, died at her house in 
Bedford Bow.” Religion did not interest 
either the king himself or any of his family, 
with the exception of the wife who ruled 
him, and her sympathies inclined to the 
bishops and clergymen generally deemed of 
doubtful orthodoxy; but a ohapter on the 
Wesleyan movement forms a part of Mr. 
McCarthy’s labours. The growth of Britain 
beyond the seas had no charm for the second 
George. The sole territory outside England 
for which he felt any desire or anxiety was 
the beloved electorate of Hanover. But the 
king’s dominions expanded over fresh con¬ 
tinents in both hemispheres; and two of the 
most entertaining chapters in the volume deal 
with Clive’s victories in India, and Wolfe’s 
defeat of the French on the heights of 
Abraham, near Quebec. On these points the 
royal ignorance was as great as that of the 
minister with whom he was longest associated, 
the Duke of Newcastle; but Mr. McCarthy, 
whatever may be the logical limitations of his 
title-page, travels in his enterprise far outside 
the ken of both king and courtier. 

After this preliminary complaint, it is only 
fair to acknowledge that Mr. McCarthy 
usually succeeds in interesting the reader. 
It would not be possible for him to alter 
materially, however deep his researches might 
be, the accepted version of the history of the 
last century; and he does not pretend to be an 
explorer of records or State papers. The work 
of quarrying he leaves to others, but he 
reserves to himself the right of using their 


discoveries. He does not fail, however, to 
keep himself abreast of their studies, and his 
prefatory note is a proof of this. The vexed 
questions, often debated and never settled, 
whether a certain Capt. Jenkins had lost his 
ear at all, and whether, if it were missing, it 
had been cut off by the Spaniards near 
Havannah or removed in aLondon pillory, have 
again been the subject of an elaborate article; 
and Mr. McCarthy draws attention to the 
paper with the remark that the documents 
seem to leave the matter in as much doubt as 
ever. 

In describing the characters of the chief 
combatants in the political world when Wal¬ 
pole was its head, it is clear that the latest 
historian has his likes and dislikes. In the 
first class the stately figure of Sir William 
Wyndham stands out pre-eminently, but with 
the feeling in the reader’s mind that the 
excellence of Wyndham’s heart is magnified 
at the expense of his head. He was put 
in the forefront of the attack by Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney, in the belief that his pure 
consistency of political purpose might draw 
attention from their own interested opposition. 
Allied with these men in political life he was, 
his apologist pleads, but “ only in a general 
honest thought and common good to all.” 
And when he dies Mr. McCarthy bewails his 
loss with a pity denied to all the other leaders 
in the strife. 

“ He was one of the few, the very few, really 
unselfish and high-minded men who then 
oooupied a prominent position in Parliament. 
He was not fighting for his own hand. He was 
not a mere partisan. He had enough of tbe 
statesman in him to be able to aooept estab¬ 
lished foots and not to argue with the in¬ 
exorable. He was not a scholar like Carteret 
or an orator like Bolingbroke; he was not an 
asoetio, but he had stainless political integrity, 
and was a true friend to his friends.” 

Very few men indeed deserved such language 
at this epoch in our national life. Shippen 
was perhaps the only other politician of the 
day to whom such phrases might be applied, 
and his private life was mean and sordid 
compared with the princely generosity of 
Wyndham. 

Another of Mr. McCarthy’s favourites, per¬ 
haps the chief of them all, is Lord Chesterfield; 
and the secret for this partiality is easily found. 
The defeats of the English ministry in the 
attempt to supply the Irish people with a 
copper coinage, through a patent granting to 
Wood the privilege of putting into circula¬ 
tion an enormous number of halfpence and 
farthings, had proved the necessity of sending 
to Dublin Castle, as the country’s viceregent, 
a peer possessed of judgment and quickness. 
Carteret went into this unwelcome banishment, 
and his rule at last brought quiet once more 
into Irish affairs. A few years later it fell 
to Chesterfield’s lot to fill the same 
office. To the outward eye the new ruler 
seemed to have little in sympathy with the 
people whom he was sent to govern. Even 
his wit waB out of harmony with the pro¬ 
verbial instincts of that humorous race, and it 
seemed a foregone conclusion that his rule at 
the Castle would have rendered his subjects 
still more disaffected and have ruined for all 
time his own reputation for administrative 
ability. The result was far different. He 
proved, says his latest panegyrist, “ that he 
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knew how to govern a nation whioh no 
'English statesman before his time or since 
was able to rule from Dublin Castle.” The 
eulogy is, perhaps, too strongly expressed; 
but the exaggeration, if it exists at all, is but 
natural in the mind of an Irish leader, and 
Mr. Lecky, writing in more restrained lan¬ 
guage, acknowledges that Chesterfield’s vice¬ 
royalty was “ eminently successful.” 

Somewhat to our surprise, Mr. McCarthy 
severs himself from the rest of English his- 
toriansin endeavouring to put a more charitable 
construction on someof theacts of “onlyFred,” 
the ill-fated eldest son of the second George. 
He points out that all his family had com¬ 
mitted themselves up to the bilt in opposition 
to the future king, and that every anecdote 
which descends to us on his doings comes from 
a tainted tource. Some good points the 
prince undoubtedly had. Through his exer¬ 
tions, protracted from sunset to sunrise, one 
of the quaintest parts of London topography 
was saved from destruction. He was fond of 
his wife, and was not above confessing his 
partiality for her both in person and mind. 
If he did endeavour to obtain some more 
money from his father, and was not parti¬ 
cular as to the means which he employed 
to get it, even his enemies must allow that 
the royal sire had kept his son for many years 
far short of the income which his position in 
life needed. In connexion with this hapless 
prince Mr. McCarthy has penned one of the 
pages which we wish that he had omitted 
from his work He could not be expected to 
omit the famous epitaph which some caustic 
ratirists revived and applied to the whole 
royal family; but it was certainly not worthy 
of the historian’s reputation to drag from the 
obscurity of the library shelves the verses 
indited by the University of Oxford on the 
prince’s decease in order that the world might 
be told that “ Many scholastic gentlemen 
mourned in Greek; James Stillingfleet found 
vent in Hebrew; Mr. Betts concealed his 
tears under the < l iak of the Syriac speech; 
George Costard sorrowed in Arabic,” and so 
on through all the languages of ancient and 
modem times. Similar effusions, not a whit 
more creditable, were, under the dictation of 
the University dons at Cambridge and Oxford, 
poured out by their more promising pupils for 
many generations; but fortunately they have 
for the most part been left in appropriate 
neglect. If Mr. McCarthy seems to hold a 
brief in the interest of “ only Fred,” he 
makes up for it in the condemnation of his 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland. All the 
rumours which have been handed down to us 
of the cruelties practised on the defeated 
Scotch after the battle of Culloden are accepted 
by him as authentic statements of ascertained 
facts. Even the story that he ordered one of 
his officers to shoot a wounded Highlander 
who was staring at him, and that the offioer 
bluntly refused to execute so inhuman a deed, 
is accepted as a tale “ which might well be 
true,” and which “ we may hope to be true, 
as it adds another ornament to the historic 
decoration of a brave man,” to the oredit of 
the officer who declined the act. 

It does not enter into the plan of Mr. 
McCarthy’s work to deal with the subtler 
changes which were passing through the 
government of England at this period. He 
makes no attempt to trace the gradual growth 


of cabinet governments, or to describe the rise 
of the exceptional authority of the prime 
minister. Such points of discussion are 
left for the investigation of the constitu¬ 
tional historian. Walpole is, of course, the 
predominant figure in the larger half of Mr. 
McCarthy’s volume; and, taken as a whole, 
his view of that statesman’s character affords 
no just ground of complaint. It is curious, 
as showing the difference between two 
political historians in dealing with the same 
event, that the story of Walpole stooping 
just before his ejeotment from office to 
intrigue with the Pretender in the hope of 
catching the Jacobite vote is adopted in a 
few offhand sentences by Mr. McCarthy as a 
probable intrigue on his part, while Mr. 
Morley, on the other hand, discusses its proba- 

. in three closely-reasoned pages, and 

y dismisses it as incredible. 

The first half of the last century abounds 
in interesting events; and as Mr. McCarthy 
has a keen eye for a dramatic situation, the 
interest of the piece does not fall off in his 
bands. The assertion that Lord Carteret 
“ was exiled to the House of Lords ” on his 
becoming Earl Granville by the death of his 
mother is, of course, a blunder, as he had 
long possessed a seat in that assembly. 
Such a word as “he pomped it with 
more than Oriental splendour” should not 
be allowed to blot the narrative. As a 
popular introduction to the history of England 
under the second George, this volume is en¬ 
titled to just commendation. 

W. P. Courtney. 


A SIXTEENTH-CBNTtTRY TREATISE ON THE GLOBES. 

Huts' Trtatiss on tht Globes. Edited, with 
Annotated Indices and an Introduction, by 
Clements B. Markham. 

Sailing Directions (from a Fifteenth Century 
MS.). Edited by James Gairdner, with a 
Glossary by E. Delmar Morgan. (Hakluyt 
Sooiety.) 

The Hakluyt Society aims at opening “ an 
easier access to the sources of a branch of 
knowledge which yields to none in import¬ 
ance, and is superior to most in agreeable 
variety,” by editing and printing rare or un¬ 
published records of the work of early 
travellers and geographers. This branch of 
geographical work, which was considered a 
necessity in the days of Hakluyt and of 
Purchas, is even more indispensable now than 
it was then. For geography is essentially a pro- 
grcssive science; and as the unknown portions 
of the globe become more circumscribed, and 
the constant supply of fresh information 
modifies preconceived theories and opinions, 
so there is less and less opportunity for mere 
daring exploration, and an ever increasing 
necessity for a sound knowledge of compara¬ 
tive geography. The days when great results 
might be hoped for from a brilliant dash into 
the unknown are gone for ever, and suocess 
can now be achieved only by scientific know¬ 
ledge and sagacious inference, approved by 
known facts. And since it is not possible to 
appreciate the position of geographical science 
in our own day without comparing it with 
the ideas and methods of our predecessors, 
the Hakluyt Society does important and 
valuable work by placing within our reach j 


the records of their labours and discoveries. 
The volume issued by the society this year 
contains Hues’ Tractatus de Qlobis, and some 
curious sailing directions from a fifteenth 
century MS. 

The Tractatus was written as a guide to 
the use of the Molyneux globes, which were 
the first ever constructed in this country, and 
the largest that had been made up to the time 
of their publication, in the hope that it might 
be useful in advancing the art of navigation. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Markham's 
introduction is a comprehensive and masterly 
commentary on the whole subject. He passes 
in detailed review all the globes which pre¬ 
ceded or were contemporaneous with the first 
made in England, so far as a knowledge of 
them has come down to us, from the armillary 
spheres of the ancients to the globes of 
Mercator; the Molyneux globes themselves 
are fully described; and an analysis of the 
manual for their use completes a deeply 
interesting and valuable essay. 

In the days of Elizabeth, “ our Kingdome 
at that time being well furnished in ships and 
impatient of idlenesae,” the interest of the 
nation had become fully aroused on all ques¬ 
tions relating to geographical research, and 
English seamen had begun “ to contend even 
with the Spaniard and Fortugall himselfe for 
the glory of navigation.” It was only natural, 
therefore, that these deeds should be worthily 
recorded. 

“When Drake and Gavendish had circum¬ 
navigated the globe, when Baleigh had planted 
Virginia, Davis had discovered his straits, and 
Lancaster had found his way to India, the time 
had come for Hakluyt to publish his Principal 
Navigations, and for Molyneux to construct his 
globes.” 

But although Englishmen were thus coming 
to the front as discoverers and explorers, it 
was “ the opinion of many understanding 
men that their endeavours had taken the lesse 
effect meerely through ignorance,” and the 
lack of a “ reasonable competency of skill in 
geometry and astronomy ”; and it would have 
been strange, indeed, if attempts had not been 
made to remedy this defect. The attention of 
many of the ablest men in both universities 
was accordingly turned to the subject, and 
several learned cosmographers and mathema¬ 
ticians made sea voyages expressly to acquire 
practical experience of the requirements of 
navigators. This enabled them to do more 
for the advancement of nautical science than 
they could possibly have accomplished by 
theoretical study alone, and it was in this 
way that Hues himself was enabled to turn 
his learning and ripe knowledge to such good 
account. 

The two famous globes which formed the 
subject of Hues’ treatise, and were also 
described by Hood and Blundeville, were 
constructed by Emery Molyneux—of whom 
very little is recorded beyond the fact that 
be was an able mathematician and draftsman 
—and published about the end of 1592. The 
expenses were defrayed by Master William 
Sanderson, one of the most munificent and 
patriotic of those merchant princes of London 
who did so much to advance the interests of 
geography and the prosperity of their 
country in the time of Elizabeth. It is 
probable that the employment of Molyneux 
by Sanderson was due to the recommenda- 
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tion of John Davis, the Arctic navigator, 
who evidently assisted in the preparation of 
the globes, while Hakluyt, and many eminent 
navigators and mathematicians also gave help 
and advice. The appearance of the globes, 
which are two feet two inches in diameter, 
beautifully executed and well mounted, 
naturally caused a great sensation, and many 
replicas were produced and sold. Only one 
set, however, has been preserved, and that 
one is now in the library of the Middle 
Temple, “a strange depository for geographi¬ 
cal documents of such interest and import¬ 
ance.” Mr. Markham considers it highly 
probable that they were included in the 
library of Robert Ashley, an old Templar 
who died in 1641, and left all his books to 
the Inn which was almost entirely his home 
during the latter years of his long life; and 
that " it was in this way that they found a 
last resting place—one may almost say a 
burial place—in the library of the Middle 
Temple.” An engraving (after a photograph) 
of the celestial globe is given as a frontis¬ 
piece. 

Master Robert Hues was bom in 1553, in a 
village called Little Hereford (pronounced 
Harford), whioh is eight miles north-east of 
Leominster, and is separated from Worcester¬ 
shire by the river Teme; but nothing is known 
as to his parentage. He took his degree at 
Oxford in about 1578,* and soon afterwards 
devoted himself to the study of geography 
and astronomy. At Oxford he was notea as 
a good classical scholar, and he afterwards 
became a celebrated mathematician. He was 
the intimate friend and executor of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and he was with Thomas 
Cavendish in his last voyage to the Straits of 
Magellan, sharing in all the privations and 
hardships of that ill-fated expedition. He 
must have returned to England just at the 
time when the Molyneux Globes were pub¬ 
lished, for his manual was written in the 
following year, and published in 1594. 
During the last years of his life, Robert Hues 
resided almost entirely at Oxford; and there 
he died, in his eightieth year, on the 24th of 
May, 1632, in the “ Stone House.” 

The Trastatui opens with an epistle dedi¬ 
catory to Sir Walter Raleigh, in which the 
discoveries made by Englishmen during the 
reign of the great queen are recapitulated; 
while the preface is chiefly devoted to proving 
the spherioity of the earth, and confuting the 
arguments of those who maintained that 
the mountains prevented the earth’s surface 
from being round, and that a liquid sur¬ 
face is flat. The treatise itself is divided 
into five parts, the first treating of things 
which are common to both globes; the second 
devoted to the planets, fixed stars, and their 
constellations; the third to a description of 
land and sea portrayed on the terrestrial 
globe, and to a discussion respecting the 
circumference of the earth; and the fourth 

* It is not easy to find him in Mr. Andrew 
Clarke's Rtgitttr of tho Univtrtity of Oxford, 1571 to 
1628 (Oxford Historical Society). There was in¬ 
deed a Robert Hughes, of Magdalen Hall, who 
took the degree of B.A. in 1578; but he is identi¬ 
fied by the editor with Robert Hughes, of Mag¬ 
dalen Hall, who matriculated oiroa 1574, and is 
then described as "Bucks., go*. /., aotot. 17.” 
There was another Robert Hughes, also of Mag¬ 
dalen Hall, in 1672, whose age would suit better; 
but of him no particulars are known.—Eo Acadbmy, 


explains the use of the globes. The fifth part 
consists of a learned treatise by Master Heriot 
on the rhumb lines and their uses. Master 
Hues reviews at some length the knowledge 
possessed by the Greeks and Egyptians, for in 
his day students still treated the work of the 
ancients with respect, and disoussed their 
methods; and while the advances and im¬ 
provements of later times were welcomed, 
the philosophers whose labours and discoveries 
are recorded in the “ Almagest ” and “ Geo¬ 
graphy ” of Ptolemy, were looked upon as the 
founders of nautical science. He also pro¬ 
pounds various problems in navigation, and 
utterly scouts the idea of finding longitude 
"by the helpe of sunne dials, or clocks, or 
houre glasses, either with water or sand, or 
the like.” Such toys were worthless; and 
those who sold them, “ to the great abuse and 
expense of some men of good note and quality, 
who are perhaps better stored with money 
than either learning and judgment,” were 
"impostors.” "Away,” oned Master Hues, 
“ with all such trifling, cheating rascals! ” 

The second part of the TractcAu* supplied 
an admirable explanatory guide to the celes¬ 
tial globe; but the fourth part, in whioh the 
practical uses to whioh the globe may be put 
by the navigator are described, was the most 
important in the eyes of the author, and was 
the one by means of which he hoped to be of 
most service to his countrymen. Previous to 
the discovery of logarithms the globe was a 
great boon to navigators, as it supplied 
methods of finding the place of the sun, lati¬ 
tude, course and distance, amplitudes and 
azimuths, time and declination, by inspection. 
Consequently, it came into very general use 
on board ship; and as a practical guide to its 
use the treatise of Hues became a most 
valuable book to sailors, " so that it played 
no unimportant part in furthering the ex¬ 
ploring enterprises of Englishmen in the 
seventeenth oentury.” The English title- 
page tells us that it was " Written first in 
Latino.. . . Afterward Illustrated with Notes, 
by Io. Isa. Pontanus,” and "lastly made 
English, for the benefit of the Vnleamed.” 
It was also translated into Dutch and French, 
and altogether went through thirteen editions. 

The Indtx Qtographicut , which exists only 
in one or two editions, is a long and very 
complete list of places, with their latitudes 
and longitudes, and will be a useful help 
towards the identification of old names, or of 
names made obscure by peculiar spellings. 
Mr. Markham has added a biographical index 
containing short notices of astronomers and 
mathematicians, as well as references to the 
places in the text where their names occur, 
and an astronomical index prepared on the 
same plan. Indioes of names of places and 
scientific terms occurring in the text are also 
given. 

In his account of tbe unique mediaeval 
MS., now printed for the first time, whioh 
has been appended to Hues’ treatise, Mr. 
James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office, 
tells us that among the Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Museum is a folio volume " the 
greatest part of which,” according to the 
catalogue, "formerly belonged to Sir John 
Paston, Knight, in the reigu of Edward IV.” 
It consists of a number of short tracts, two 
treatises of more considerable length, and the 
tract containing directions for the circum¬ 


navigation of England. Mr. Gairdner dis¬ 
cusses at some length the question whether 
the MS. did or did not belong to Sir 
John Paston, and follows its history down 
until it passed into the possession of the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and thus became a 
portion of the Lansdowne library, now in the 
British Museum. To whomsoever the MS. 
originally belonged there can be no doubt 
about the antiquity of the handwriting, or 
that this particular tract was written by 
William Ebesham, Sir John Paston’s tran¬ 
scriber. It is, therefore, a genuine specimen 
of the sailing directions with which navigators 
had to be oontent in the days of John and 
Sebastian Cabot. 

At the present time, the ground covered by 
this tract of twenty pages, which includes 
directions not only for the circumnavigation of 
England and Ireland, but also for a voyage to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, occupies no less than 
nine respectable volumes of the " Admiralty 
Pilots,” or sailing directions, each volume 
dealing exhaustively with its own particular 
portion of coast. The dictum that " easy 
reading is hard writing” applies in full force 
to sailing directions (tzperto erode ); and 
bearing in mind the laborious care and wealth 
of material represented by these volumes, 
which are written for “ unlearned ” sailors as 
well as scientific navigators, the result of the 
comparison is decidedly satisfactory. Un¬ 
fortunately, seamen do not always utilise to 
the full extent the advantages so freely 
placed at their disposal. The early navigators 
pored over their “ Rutters of the Sea ” until 
they probably knew them by heart; but the 
modern " Pilots ” are too often neglected until 
a rook crops up where no rock should be, and 
then they are eagerly searched in the desperate 
hope that a peg may be found on which to 
hang the blame due to careless or reckless 
navigation. 

Mr. E. Delmar Morgan has rendered the 
old directions intelligible by means of an 
excellent glossary, with introductory remarks, 
and a map on which the names of places are 
marked in their old and modern forms. The 
work of identification has evidently been not 
only a labour of love but pretty hard labour 
to boot; and it is easy to believe that " many 
of the names appeared, at first sight, hope¬ 
lessly difficult,” and that 

"it was only after patient investigation and 
research that their meaning became dear—for 
who would suspect that ' Leyrnes ’ referred to 
the well-known town of Wainfleet, or that ‘ the 
Shdde' was no other than the now fashion¬ 
able sea-bathing plaoe of Cromer; that ‘ Whit- 
vies,’ ‘the Spone,’ and ‘ Wolveshorde ’ were 
respectively Whitby, the Spumhead, and Dun- 
nose Point P Passing to the other side of the 
English Channel, or the channel of Flanders, as 
it was then called, we find such names as ‘ the 
Hagge ’ for Cape La Hague, ‘ Hoggis ’ for Cape 
La Hougue, ‘ Berfietnes ’ for Cape Barfleur, 
and many other curiosities.” 

All these difficulties, and many others, 
have, however, been successfully surmounted; 
and the result is a most curious and interest¬ 
ing specimen cf the small beginnings from 
which may be said to have sprung the valu¬ 
able directories now issued by the Hydro- 
graphio Department of the Admiralty for all 
the navigable coasts of the world. 

Gkobue T. Teupiib. 
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Axil. Par le Comte Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam. 

(Paris: Quantin.) 

Axel is a Rosicrucian story of the accomplish¬ 
ment of human destiny by means of renun¬ 
ciation. The hero and heroine are two 
orphans, the last descendants of a noble race, 
and they are brought together by the working 
of a mysterious temptation. Sara de Manpers 
leaves a convent and renounces Faith; Axel, 
of Auersperg, the young lord of the Black 
Forest, educated in the occult sciences, re¬ 
nounces Knowledge—both of them tempted 
by the secret of a hidden treasure, which they 
discover in a mountain cavern, mysteriously 
connected with the funeral vault of the castle 
of Auersperg. Having found this royal wealth, 
they disdain it; falling in love with one 
another, they deem life incapable of realising 
their dream of happiness, and decide to die 
together: 

“ L’aooomplissement real, absolu, parfait, o’est 
le moment interieur que nous avons 4prouv4 
l’un de l’autre. . . . Oe moment id^al, nous 
l’avons subi: le void done irrevocable, de 
quelqne nom que tu le nommes. Rssayer de 
le revivre, en modelant cheque jour i\ son image 
nne poussi&re ton jours d£oevante d’apparences 
ext&rieures, ne serait que riaquer de le ddnaturer, 
d’en amoindrir l’expression divine, de l’anSantir 
au plus pur de nous-mSmes. Prenons garde 
de ne pas savoir mourir pendant qu’il en est 
temps encore.” 

Axel should be read for its beauties of 
style and imagination, perfect rhythm and 
grace of poetical diction. 

William Mabxheim. 


Leaves of a Life. By Montagu Williams, 

Q C. In two vols. (Macmillan.) 

Tan seamy side of human life has an irre¬ 
sistible attraction for those who live on the 
right side of it; and so Mr. Montagu 
Williams’s Old Bailey reminiscences have be¬ 
come the book of the season. 

The first volume is decidedly entertaining, in 
spiteof—or, perhaps, be cause of—the extraordi¬ 
nary discursiveness and lack of finish which cha¬ 
racterise it. This discursiveness seems to be a 
natural product of the Old Bailey, and not 
an idiosyncracy of Mr. Montagu Williams, 
for it was as strongly marked in Serjeant 
Ballantine’s reminiscences as it is in these. 
It comes, one may suppose, from the fact that, 
as ninty-nine out of every hundred people who 
are tried for serious offences are guilty, the 
only chance for the prisoner’s advocate is to try 
and distract the attention of the jury from the 
main issues to some irrelevant point. Dis¬ 
cursiveness is a considerable assistance, and 
is cultivated accordingly, until it becomes 
second nature. To this effect was the advice 
Mr. Montagu Williams reports as given by 
Serjeant Ballantine as to what to do in a bad 
ease—“ Oh, just jump in and splash about.” 
Compare, too, the story of a Mr. C., who, 
when defending a man for horse stealing in 
a “ dead ” case, “ addressed the jury in some¬ 
thing like (note the ‘something like’) the 
following terms ”: 

“ Gentlemen, I have been among you for a 
great many years. I was bom in your county, 
and my people were with you for two or three 
generations. You have always been friendly 
with me, man and boy. ... A change bas 
now come over my life. Her Majesty has 
sent for me to make me one of her own 


ooimsel. I shall never address you again. 
This is the last time my voice will be heard in 
your ancient hall. Let us part as we have 
always been—the best of friends.” 

The foreman of the jury at once said, “ We 
find for Mr. C.,” and the prisoner was released. 
To the same effect, also, is a story of Ribton 
making a long speech before Mr. Justice 
Wightman: 

“ ‘ Mr. Ribton, you’ve said that before.’ 4 Have 
I, my lord, I’m very sorry, I quite forgot it.’ 
‘ Don’t apologise, Mr. Ribton, I forgive yon, 
for it was a very long time ago.” 

And so a good many of the stories Mr. 
Williams has to tell never come to any par¬ 
ticular point or have any particular moral in 
them. In the second volume this is especially 
marked. Indeed, there is hardly a chapter 
in it worth reading, except that about the 
“ counsellor’s dawg,” in which he recovered 
a stolen dog on payment of £20. When he 
remonstrated with the thieves for having 
stolen from such an excellent friend of the 
profession, the leader said: 

“ That’s the best of it Lord, sir, yon should 
have seen how my pal Bill did laugh. 4 Aint 
it rather hard,’ says I, * to take the counsellor’s 
dawg’ ? 4 Not a bit, Jim,’ says he, 4 he’s had 
a good lot out of us, and why shouldn’t we 
get a little out of him.’ ” 

This joke, however, cost the stealer dear, ss 
Mr. Williams afterwards prosecuted him for 
another dog theft, and ran him in for eighteen 
months for the dog and twelve months more 
for the collar; and the man was heard to say 
as he left the dock, “ Thought he’d have me 

some day. He’s made me pay d-dear at 

last for those pieces.” With the exception of 
this incident—very well told—there is little 
in the second volume, which is padded out 
with the author’s speeohes in the Lefroy and 
Lamson murder cases. In fact, to imitate his 
practice of appending Latin tagB to his 
chapters, it is a case of “ desinit in piscem.” 

Perhaps one of the most striking things 
about the author’s career at the bar, besides 
its tragic but happily not fatal finish, was the 
long time it took him to settle down to the 
profession. Though his family was, he says, 
steepedinlawfor generations—his great-grand¬ 
father a Chanoery barrister, his grandfather 
a solicitor, and his father on the Oxford 
circuit—he tried being a schoolmaster, a soldier, 
an actor, and a playwright, before he went to 
the Bar; and he had made the acquaintance 
of money-lenders and the police-courts as a 
victim before he began to get his living out 
of them. When he did go to the Bar, though 
his first case filled him with despair of 
success, his sucoess was remarkably rapid. 
He claims to have defended more prisoners 
than any other living man, and implies also 
that he had defended more successfully. 
With great frankness he conveys his belief in 
the guilt of by far the greater number of his 
clients. On ths occasion of what he calls 
“ the. most cruel and heartless murder in his 
experience,” his client the night after his 

S 'ittal paraded the High Street drunk, snd, 
ng out his hand, said, 41 My counsel got 
me off, but this is the hand that did the deed ”; 
and, in one of his first causes eSlhbres, he 
successfully defended Catherine Wilson for 
attempt to murder, only for her to be imme¬ 
diately taken into custody on seven separate 
charges of actual murder. On the other hand, 


he gives at least two cases of wrongful con¬ 
viction, and argues therefrom for that neces¬ 
sary institution, a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
though it is only fair to say that in neither 
case would an appeal have resulted to all 
appearances in a different verdict, as both 
were cases of mistaken identity, and the 
mistake was only discovered by the subsequent 
confession of the true culprit. There are 
some tales of aoquittals connected with jury¬ 
men which sound remarkably highly coloured, 
one especially in which a melancholy Jew 
figures as a self-offered juryman, prepared to 
disagree with the other eleven in a “ dead ” 
case, and successfully carrying out his design 
by his plentiful provision of sandwiches and 
sherry. But all the Hebrew tales, of which 
there are several, especially in connexion with 
Ballantine, have a quite Hebraistic or Hellen¬ 
istic ring about them, though perhaps they 
are none the worse for that. 

The interest of the book, however, hardly 
lies in its good stories, which are few, and 
very few of quotable length, but in a general 
jauntiness of style; and the retelling of some 
celebrated murder cases, which always attract 
as our only modern substitute for the ancient 
amphitheatre. 

A rthcr F. Leach. 


HEW HOVELS. 

By Woman’s Favour. By Henry Erroll. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Among Aliens. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
In 2 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

The Gold of Ophir. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Glsnathols. By Cyril Grey. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) 

The Blindness of Memory Earle. By Charles 
T. C. James. (Remington.) 

The Celebrated Janet JBLomfrey. By Percy 
Fendall. (Gardner & Co.) 

King Squash of Toadyland. By an Envoy 
Extraordinary. (Field & Tuer.) 

These is not so much passion in By Woman’s 
Favour as there was in The Academician or An 
Ugly Duckling, nor is there quite so much 
reality in it, looked upon simply as a char¬ 
acter-study. Yet it is the cleverest book that 
Henry Errol has produced—regarded, in¬ 
deed, from the standpoint of plot-construc¬ 
tion, it is almost faultlessly clever. There is 
no slovenly writing or careless draughtsman¬ 
ship; the plots within the main plot do 
not interfere with each other, or with the 
central action of the story; and, although 
there is society in it, both Bohemian snd 
other, this is neither too vulgar nor too high. 
The title has a French look; aod, in the hand* 
of such an artist as M. Zola, and, still more, 
of M. Guy de Maupassant, what a study 
in human selfishness would the literary 
adventurer who, in London, styles himself 
George L’Estrange, have become! Being 
English, and therefore ambitious, self-regard¬ 
ing and light-hearted rather than selfish 
to the core, he merely becomes engaged to 
and jilts his London landlady’s daughter; he 
makes merely ineffectual love to the wife of 
the theatrical manager who employs him; and 
when, finally, in the last chapter, he appears 
in the two characters of successful playwright 
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and husband of the pretty puritan, Dorothy 
Wyvern, no liaison oasts its shadow on his 
domestic happiness, which seems likely in the 
long run to become rather dreary and con¬ 
ventional. It is just as well, indeed, that 
George Collins or L’Estrange should be made, 
by Henry Erroll’s skill, to play but a 
secondary part in By Woman'$ Favour. He 
is not satisfactory, and his success in London 
is decidedly improbable. There is, of course, 
no reason why the admired poet and baritone 
of a Manchester tavern should not become 
the writer of acceptable leading articles and 
successful plays in London. But George 
L’Estrange gives no evidence of superior 
ability; his cleverness is altogether super¬ 
ficial; and the keen eyes of Mrs. Fellowes 
see through him and into the virtual impos¬ 
ture of his assumptions of gentility to some 
purpose^ But his residence in the house 
of the disreputable actor, Mellon, permits 
of the presentation of some very delightful 
pictures of essentially low-class London life, 
with its warm-heartedness, its vulgarity, its 
petty miseries, and its shabby delights. Both 
Mrs. Mellon and her daughter Lucy, whose 
simple souls never rise above bloaters and 
shirt buttons, will be appreciated a good deal 
more than George L’Estrange, who writhes— 
though not more than he deserves—under the 
affectionate but greasy familiarities to which 
he is subjected in his character of Lucy’s 
“young man.” There is a suspicion of 
“ comic copy ” in the jealousy and antics of 
Jarvis, who plays so uncomplainingly the 
part of second string to Lucy’s bow. The 
two truly leading characters in By Woman'a 
Favour , are Jim Fellowes, the theatrical 
manager, and his wife Helen; although not a 
few readers of the story will, looking at it 
simply as a series of character-sketches, be 
disposed to give the places of honour to the 
actress Gwendolen and her elfish quasi-sister 
Prue. But the triumph of Fellowes’ devoted 
love for his wife, and her own renunciation 
of her dangerous but not unnatural affection 
for another and more loveable man, are in 
every sense the best incidents in this story. 
As a mere novelist’s trick, too, the episode 
of the anonymous letter by which poor Prue 
tries at once to open the eyes of Fellowes 
and to secure Mrs. Fellowes’ lover for her 
‘ ‘ sister,” but which only brings about her own 
death and salvation to the man she warns, 
is perfect in its way. In all respects By 
Woman’s Favour is a sound piece of literary 
workmanship, and a good and enjoyable book. 

Among Alions is, comparatively speaking, a 
disappointing book—that is to say, it is not 
quite so good a story as one has a right to 
expect from its author. The Italian sketches 
are good. The two sisters— simple senti¬ 
mental Lucy and her guardian Catherine, 
who is surely, however, somewhat too much 
of a Martha to have the making of a good 
artist in her—make excellent foils. The game 
of cross-purposes in which Catherine engages 
with Beuben Rutherfurd is a pretty one, even 
although it is as old as fiction. But the 
ecdesiastico-aristooratic plot which is formed to 
secure the person and fortune of Lucy, is rather 
too Borgian and elaborate for this century, or 
even for the last; and although the scoundrel- 
prince of the story deserves the fate whioh is 
meted out to him in the end, the seduction 


and revenge that lead up to it are, it must 
surely be allowed, somewhat too convention¬ 
ally Italian. There are all the elements not 
only of a good but of a well-written story in 
Among Alions; but, unfortunately, they are 
not made enough of. 

The Gold of Ophir is an excellent romance 
of a very old-fasbioned kind. Two cousins, 
bearing the same name, James Ardell, meet 
with an accident when travelling on the Con¬ 
tinent. The bad cousin escapes with an 
injured arm, whereas the good cousin is left 
for dead. Even when he recovers, his reason 
is gone. The two young men are, of course, 
as like as two peas; so the wicked James, 
having taken care to steal bis cousin’s locket 
and papers, has no difficulty in achieving a 
feat of personation and passing himself off as 
the heir to the warm-hearted Dives, John 
Ardell, to whom has come the “ Gold of 
Ophir.” He is no match for Destiny, how¬ 
ever. A neglected wife appears; and his 
cousin, having been restored to sanity by a 
marvellous expert in brain disease, confronts 
and confounds him It is the human environ¬ 
ment of the millionaire that is the feature par 
excellence of The Gold of Ophir — shrewd 
Lawyer Barton, with his loyal and loveable 
daughter Peggy, the essentially mean and 
self-regarding clerical half-brother of John 
Ardell, and, above all. Miss Judith. Mme. 
Enderlin, the motherly soul who nurses the 
real James Ardell back to life in St. Johann, 
is also a delightful sketch. Altogether, there 
is a healthy and pleasant warmth of simple 
sentiment in Gold of Ophir which will cause 
it to be read, when more ambitious and subtly 
—but also coldly—psychological novels are 
neglected. 

Practically all that need be said of Qlen- 
atholo is that the author has evidently in him 
—or perhaps in her—the making of a good 
novelist of the eminently popular sohool of 
Scotch fiction of whioh the authoress of 
Aldersyds is the head. As this book stands, 
it is far too long; it contains far too many 
characters; and the writing is occasionally 
effusive to a fault. But it is, from the literary 
point of view, a most conscientious perform¬ 
ance. The old Scotch ideals of piety and purity 
are kept well before the reader. And at least 
four characters in it—Kenneth Errol, the 
moral weakling; Raymond Dunbar, the young 
man who is too good to live long; Mary Errol, 
the pretty saint; and Jessy Douglas, who is 
as much of a flirt as any good Scotch girl can 
ever be supposed to be—are quite as well 
executed portraits as any to be found in the 
gallery of the artist who is still best known 
by her maiden name of Annie S. Swan. 
The worthy old minister, moreover, is just 
such a character as the writer of Lights 
and Shadows of Scotch Life would have 
delighted in pourtraying. Cyril Grey is 
not specially successful as an artist in 
scoundreldom. Lesley—the extraordinary 

civil servant, who is in reality the chief of a 
band of smugglers, and who constitutes the 
“bad company" that “leads astray” the 
naturally good young man, Kenneth Errol— 
is an impossibility in Scotland, though he 
might have been a possibility in the Isle of 
Wight in the days when smuggling was a 
branch of industry in which it was con¬ 
sidered legitimate for even respectable folk 


to take part secretly. If Glenatholc be a first 
effort, it must be accounted a promising one. 
Cyril Grey should prune, but also persevere. 

There is a good deal of cleverness diffused 
over The Blindness of Memory Earle. The 
relations between the Vicar, Stephen Allar- 
dyce, and his very much better and stronger 
half are so amusing that one could have 
wished the author of this book had given us 
more humour and less domestic tragedy than 
he has done. But the story is not sufficiently 
compact; and the blindness of Memory Earle 
to the affection both of the man and of the 
woman, who love him is tiresome in the 
extreme. Merrett, too, maudlin in his attach¬ 
ment to the man who has befriended him 
when he is sunk in moral weakness—as he is 
maudlin in all things—is a very unsatisfactory 
character. The initial lodging-house chapters 
are the best in a book which, on the whole, 
is a rather provoking one, became the middle 
and final scenes do not by any means sustain 
the promise of the beginning. 

The Celebrated Janet Homfrey is a clever 
story by a clever writer, who has set himself 
to beat conventional sensationalists on their 
own field. Mr. Fendall has gained a certain 
measure of success by telling a singularly 
unpleasant story with a violently original 
plot. Two brothers fall in love with the same 
woman, who has sworn to be avenged in the 
seducer—and to all intents and purposes 
murderer as well—of her sister. This sooun- 
drel turns out to be the particular brother 
whose love Janet Homfrey cannot help recip¬ 
rocating. She kills Robert Drummond— 
though the actual blow which causes his death 
is struck in self-defence—when she discovers 
who he is Then, of course, Gilbert Drum¬ 
mond is accused of the murder of his brother, 
and is on the point of being condemned when 
Janet, by a timely confession, saves him, and 
then goes mad. The story in The Celebrated 
Janet Homfrey is everything, and a powerful 
but repellent story it is. 

It is obvious that King Squash of Toadyland 
is a satire upon British high and low life; but 
that is the only thing that is obvious about it. 
Some of the characters, such as Mr. Ashbin 
Tartlet, Lord Handoff Kirkdale, Mr. Henry 
Taunton (who lives at Rape’s Lock and be¬ 
longs to the Gridiron Club), and Mr. Gustavus 
Camera are, it is only too plain, intended to 
be portraits of living personages of more or 
less note; and some are executed cleverly and 
not too ill-naturedly. That portion of the 
book which lays bare our social sores, like 
the chapter on “The Town of Gin,” is 
genuinely, though not unduly, realistic; and 
the whole of it is oarefully written. At the 
same time, the author would be well advised 
not to attempt to follow the example of 
Alexandre Dumas pire and “write up” a 
revolution—even a revolution to place in 
power “the Prince and Princess of Gymru 
Fad.” He can tell a love story more than 
fairly, however. The Envoy Extraordinary’s 
courtship of Lady Leonora is, in spite of the 
wild improbability attending her husband’s 
death, far and away the best thing in King 
Squash of Toadyland. 

William Wallace. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

“ The Expositor’s Bible.” —The Prophecies of 
Jeremiah, with a Sketch of hie Life and Times. 
By the Bop. 0. J. Ball. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) There is a passage of Herder in which 
that true lover of the Bible contrasts the 
Modepredigten of his day with the heartfelt 
and heart-*' - g discourses of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The contrast between modem sermons 
and ancient prophecies may be less needed 
now; but it is well for “The Expositor's Bible ” 
to recall attention to these great pastor- 
prophets (see Jer. xvii. 16), whose works are 
so little studied because so little understood. 
There is in Mr. Ball less of that rich faculty of 
application whioh enabled Mr. G. A Smith, 
without wronging the primary sense, to show 
strangely modem aspects of the teaching of 
Isaiah. His style is less easy; the critical 
and the popular elements are less completely 
fused in his exposition. But his scholarship is 
not inferior, and though he has not spoken out 
as franklyas could be wished, bis sympathy with 
progressive study is, we venture to hope, not 
less genuine. Vigorous new translations from 
the Hebrew are more prominent in the present 
volume than they were in the Isaiah, nor does 
Mr. Ball feel bound either to the Authorised 
Version or to the Mas sore tic text. It is a still 
neater novelty that he designates the God of 
Israel, not as “the Lora,” nor yet as 
"Jehovah,” but as “ Iahvah.” How many 
scholars, we wonder, will endorse this pro¬ 
nunciation ? It was time that some change 
should be made. But if Jehovah is to be 
abandoned—familiar as it is to the English 
reader—it is desirable that teaohers should agree 
on the substitute to be adopted. Many excel¬ 
lent points might be mentioned both in the 
translation and in the exegesis. How vivid is 
the explanation of “ lodging-plaoe ” (Jer. ix. 
2, p. 188)1 How delicate the tact in the 
rendering “ my Lord Iahvah ” (Jer. i. 6, p. 69)! 
How true the sympathy with the prayers of 
the much-tried prophet (p. 313, of. p. 42)! 
And though Mr. Ball hesitates to oarryhis 
readers very far into Biblioal theology (hence a 
poor explanation of Jer. xvii. 12, 13), yet what 
an excellent hint is that on p. 32, and how well 
he describes the “immortal spirit” of the 
Bible on pp. 177-179! Must we intermix some 
regretful oensure with these justly appreciative 
words f The author will hardly be surprised 
if we do. He isolates himself too much from 
other students. Not only does he put forward 
his private opinions with a confidence whioh is 
hardly justified {e g., on the name “ Iahvah ” 
and on Hebrew metre), but he gives an impres¬ 
sion of wishing to prepossess orthodox readers 
in his favour by somewhat too eager criticisms 
of men who have “borne the burden and 
heat ” of the struggle for that very view of the 
Old Testament whioh he himself in essentials 
apparently holds. Take, for instance, Mr. Ball’s 
treatment of Hitzig—the most acute of modern 
commentators on Jeremiah—in ohap. L, and of 
Kuenen, on p. 368! It is not right that he 
should quote from the latter without giving 
either the reference or the date of the book. 
The Oodsdienst van Israel —a masterpiece of 
critical construction—was published in 1869- 
1870. Its learned and modest author has doubt¬ 
less oriticised his own work long since, and 
modified many details. Mr. Ball’s own acoount 
of the history of the Jewish Sabbath is itself 
not in all points satisfactory. He lets the 
reader imagine that the notion of the Sabbath 
was much the same from the time of Moses to 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah. Or take his 
treatment of another work, to blame which is 
in some quarters a certificate of orthodoxy—the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. How eager he is to 
set the author of the article on Jeremiah right! 
How prominently he contrasts the “ exaggera¬ 
tions'’ and "misleading statements” of this 


least startling of all the critical articles in the 
Encyclopaedia with the moderate and judicious 
views whioh he leads us to expect from himself 
(pp. 4-6) I Want of historic imagination and 
defective sympathy are indeed serious faults; but 
more proof ought to have been given, especially 
by one who needs so much indulgence himself. 
The author returns to the charge (without indeed 
giving a reference) at p. 33. Apparently he does 
not quite realise the difficulty which the theory 
oriticised was designed to meet. But certainly 
be has taken no pains to enquire whether the 
theory had been at all modified since the year 
1881. Had he referred to this “well-known 
writer’s ” study on The Life and Times of 
Jeremiah, published nearly two years sinoe, he 
would have found at p. 146 that Baruch may be 
supposed to have read, not only the prophecy 
contained in Jer. xxv., but “ the most relevant 
of Jeremiah’s prophecies, especially that very 
important one (chap, xxv.) written in the fatal 
year of Oarohemish, and containing a new and 
definite announcement of most serious import.” 
It is not pleasing to have to mention this laok 
of generosity in the author of so useful a book. 
But it stares the reviewer in the face, and is 
not a desirable precedent for fntnre writers in 
“The Expositor’s Bible.” 

The Prophecies of Jeremiah. By 0. von 
Orelli. Translated by Bev. J. S. Banks. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This is really 
the second part of a commentary (published in 
1887) on the two first of the “greater” 
prophets. English print takes up so much 
more room than German that the translation 
is nearly twioe as bulky as the original. This 
is to be regretted, as the work was projected 
in the interests of a not very wealthy class. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to omit the 
translation of Orelli’s version of the prophets, 
whioh, neither from a literary nor from a 
critical point of view, is of much importance. 
The commentary is in the same style as that 
which we noticed not long since on Isaiah. It 
represents a criticism well adapted to the 
transitional stage in whioh most English 
students are. Jeremiah’s authorship of ohap. 
x. 1-16 is defended, but with a hesitation 
which does oredit to the writer’s candour; and, 
though more positiveness is shown in claiming 
ohaps 1. and li. for the prophet, the grounds on 
whioh a large school of critics reject the claim 
are set forth with reasonable fulness. Chap. lii. 
is, of course, given up to the spoiler. It is an 
appendix “written neither by Jeremiah, nor 
for Jeremiah’s book,” and “ was borrowed 
from a historical work.” Ohap. xxv. 13 & is a 
marginal gloss whioh has strayed into the text 
in a wrong place; it was meant as a heading 
to xxv. 15, &o. Chaps, xxxix. 1, 2, 4-10, are 
also an interpolation derived from the same 
source as ohap. lii. The exegesis is well up to 
the level of ordinary students. There is no 
depth, muoh lees subtlety, in tracing the 
prophet’s thought, or in showing the relation 
of his ideas to the course of religious develop¬ 
ment. But common-sense there is; and if the 
student can be induced by Orelli’s example to 
apply the same inestimable faoulty to his 
author, only with more use of the comparative 
method, and, perhaps, less timidity, we shall 
have cause enough to be grateful to the accom¬ 
plished translator of this work. 

The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah XL.~ 
LXVI., reclaimed to Isaiah as the Author from 
Argument, Structure, and Date. By John 
Forbes. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) The 
tone of this volume is worthy of one who has 
lived and worked to such an advanced age. 
The attempt to show a symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment of Isaiah xl.-xlix., and of other sections 
of the Book of Isaiah, by the correspondence 
of catchwords (a principle already applied by 
Delitzsch, and on a large scale by Comill) 


deserves attention. The rest of the book gives 
evidenoe of a vigorous individuality, but is 
fundamentally uncritioaL A paper reprinted 
from a theological review is added as an appen¬ 
dix, relating to Isaiah’s great prophecy of 
“Immanuel.” The very thorough radioes 
deserve oommendation. 

Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By 
Franz Delitzsch. Translated by the Bev. David 
Eaton. Yol. iii. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This excellent translation of an invaluable 
work is now complete. How greatly it con¬ 
trasts with the English version previously in 
circulation has already been said. It is not 
easy to translate Delitzsoh. Not only know¬ 
ledge of English and German, but some 
Hebrew scholarship and acquainta n ce with the 
bibliography of the subjeot, are necessary safe¬ 
guards to the translator. It is hardly worth 
while to cavil over this or that word in which 
the exact shade of meaning may not have 
been seized; as a whole, the book thoroughly 
satisfies the just claims of the student. Wetz- 
stein’s belated contribution on “the mountain 
ofBashan” (Ps. lxviiL 16, 17) is a welcome 
addition to this volume. The errata must be 
very few; but oan “ Oordilleries ” (p. 460) be 
correctP 

David in the Psalms : with various Notes on 
the Psalter. By the Bev. F. W. Mozley. 
(Bell.) This book is somewhat in the style of Dr. 
Forbes’s Studies in the Book of Psalms, notioed 
in the Academy of April 14, 1888, but the 
work of a younger ana less scholarly author. 
Mr. Mozley admits that he has no “ available 
knowledge of Hebrew”; and though he has 
used one or two German as well as some Eng¬ 
lish commentaries on the Psalms, it is but too 
patent that he has not read a single book of 
the Old Testament on modem exegetioal prin¬ 
ciples. Had he onoe mastered even the Book 
of Isaiah, he could not have written so un¬ 
critically. The redeeming features in the volume 
are the attempt to consider the Psalms in 
groups, and the attention paid to the titles of 
the Psalms in the Septuagint. The remark 
is made that the theory of the Davidio author¬ 
ship of the whole Psalter had no influence on 
the Septuagint titles. But will it be oontended 
that there was not a growing tendency subse¬ 
quent to the first “Davidio” collection to 
ascribe psalms to the traditional founder of 
psalmody P It is pleasing to add, however, 
that Mr. Mozley does not ascribe Ps. cxxxvii. 
to David himself, but adopts the view (in which 
there is a spice of criticism) that it was prefixed 
to a “Davidio” collection consisting of 
Pss. axxxviiL-cxliii. Mr. Mozley does not 
seem acquainted with the famous passage in 
the Babylonian Talmud ( Baba Bathra, 14b). 
With an adequate training he might do better 
things, at least if he could put on one side his 
strong theologioal prepossessions (see on Ps. 
cx.). Among the novelties of this book we 
notice that Ps. xlix. is “ a funeral psalm, sug¬ 
gested by the recent death of David.” 

The Psalms in Greek according to the Septua¬ 
gint. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. By Henry Barclay Swete. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) A separate issue of 
the text and critioal apparatus of the Psalter 
will be aooeptable to many academioal students. 
The second volume to whioh it belongs has not 
yet appeared. The friendly help of Dr. E. 
Nestle, of Ulm, has greatly contributed to the 
aoouracy of the critioal notes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mu. W. M. Flinders Petrie has finished 
his winter’s work in the Fayum, and is now 
staying at Jerusalem, preparing for his excava¬ 
tions on a Oanaanite and Israelite town near 
Gaza, on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 
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Hiss Amelia B. Edwards is now on her 
way home, having sailed from New York on 
Saturday last, March 29, in the Etruria. She 
did not allow her accident to interfere with 
either business or pleasure. On Tuesday, 
March 22, she was the guest of Sorosis—whioh 
we take to be the lady’s dub of New York— 
who oelebrated their twenty-second anniversary 
by a luncheon at Delmonioo’s. On the same 
evening she gave an address to the Nineteenth 
Century Club on “ The Romantic Fiction of the 
Early Egyptians,” when her views on the 
Egyptian origin of certain folk-tales were con¬ 
tested by Prof. Danid Brinton, of Philadelphia, 
and Prof. T. F. Crane, of Cornell. 

The Committee of the Beatrioe Celebration 
in Florenoe during May and June (see Academy, 
January 11) have carried out a happy idea in 
inviting the poets of Europe to contribute a 
sonnet of homage to Beatrice, the autographs 
of whioh will be framed and hung in perpetuity 
in the new Sala Dantesca now being added to 
the Biblioteca Nazionale for the purpose of com¬ 
memorating the festival and enshrining all that 
is best in the Beatrice Exhibition. Sum R. H. 
Busk—who undertook to canvas the poets of 
England—has already received contributions 
from Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, showing that Beatrioe has not 
ceased to be an “ ispiratnoe.” Lord Tennyson’s 
state of health, unfortunately, predudes him 
from leading this poetic chorus; but it is hoped 
he will at least be able to send an autograph 
line to be hung with these poems expressing 
the very valid reason of his “gran’ rifluto.” 
Miss Busk has also reoeived for transmission 
to Florenoe photographs from Miss Rossetti of 
her brother’s paintings and drawings of 
Beatrioe; and from Mr. John Addington 
Symonds the promise of a copy of the forth¬ 
coming new edition of his work on the study of 
Dante. 

Many readers of the Academy will be glad 
to know that a committee has been formed to 
take steps towards erecting a memorial to the 
late Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledale. It is suggested 
that the memorial should take the form of a 
reredos in the ohapd of St. Katharine’s, 
Qaeen’s-square, W.O., where he ministered 
daily for the last twenty years of his life; and 
it is further proposed to endow a oot in St. 
Margaret’s Orphanage, East Grinstead, to bear 
his name. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Octavius Leefe, 1 Quality- 
oourt, Chanoery-lane. 

A new quarterly, of a novel oharaoter, is 
announced for publication on May 1 by Messrs. 
George Rontleage & Sons, who have hitherto 
been one of the very few leading publishers 
without a magazine of their own. ft is to be 
called Subjects of the Day ; and its special plan 
is to deal systematically with important sub- 

t 'eots of the day, in a series of articles written 
•y experts, together with a general summary, 
reviews of books, and a bibliography. For 
example, the first number will have for its sub¬ 
ject “State Education for the People ”; and 
among the contributors will be Sir William 
Hunter, Sir Philip Magnus, the Rev. E. F. M. 
MaoCarthy, of Birmingham, Mr. Edward M. 
Hance, of Liverpool, ana Mrs. Emily Crawford. 
The editor is Mr. James Samuelson, author of 
works of travel in Roumania, India, &o. 

Me. William O’Brien’s novel, entitled 
When we were Bays, will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, in one volume, on April 21. 

Mb. George Allen has in the press a 
posthumous volume of poems by Charles 
Maokay, with an introduction by his son, Mr. 
ErioMackay. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
the course of the present month Dr. Juncker's 


Travels in Africa, translated from the German 
by Prof. A. H. Keane. The volume will be 
illustrated with thirty-eight full-page plates 
and numerous woodcuts in the text, as well as 
with maps. 

Messrs. Truslove & Shirley have in the 
press a History of the two parishes of Blooms¬ 
bury and St. Giles’s, by Mr. George Clinch, of 
the British Museum, whose name is a guarantee 
that antiquarian and literary anecdotes will 
not be neglected. The work will be illustrated 
with twenty-four full-page plates, reproduced 
from rare originals by the photomezzotype 
prooess. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. will shortly com¬ 
mence the issue of a series of copyright novels 
—each published in a single volume and at a 
low price—under the title of “ Methuen’s 
Novel Stories.” The first will be a new work 
by Sir. Baring Gould, entitled Zael, and this 
will be followed by Mrs. Leith Adams’s My 
Land of Beulah. Novels by Edna Lyall, Miss 
F. Mabel Robinson, Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
L. T. Meade, and other well-known writers, 
will appear in due course. 

Messrs. F. Y. White & Co. will shortly 
publish Blindfold, by Florenoe Marryat, and 
A New Othello, by Iza Dallas Hardy, each in 
three volumes; and The Confessions of a Door- 
Mat, by Alfred C. Calmour, and The Mystery 
of a Woman's Heart, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
each in one volume. 

The new volume of “The Book Lovers’ 
library," to be issued very shortly, will be 
Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and To-day, 
written by Mr. John Pendleton, author of 
The History of Derbyshire.” 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. are 
adding to their “Social Science Series” 
volumes on Crime and the Prison System, by Mr. 
W. Douglas Morrison, of the Wandsworth 
gaol; and Charity Organisation, by Mr. 0. S. 
Lock, Secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society. 

We understand that, in accordance with the 
promise recently made by Mr, Raikes in the 
House of Commons that public attention 
should be again called to the advantages of 
government insurance, the General Post Office 
is about to issus, in leaflet form, Mr. A. G. 
Bowie’s artide on “ Post Office Insurance and 
Old Age Pay,” whioh reoently appeared in 
A 1. 

Mr. W. Marwick, secretary of the Buskin 
Reading Guild and editor of Igdrasil, will give 
a leoture to the London Raskin Society, at the 
London Institution, on Friday next, April 11, 
at 8 p.m., on “ Kings’ Treasuries: their Use and 
Abuse.” 

Mb. David Nutt, almost all of whose 
publications belong to that special class that 
are really worth the buying, has just issued a 
reprint of Lyrical Ballads (1798), edited by 
Prof. Edward Dowden. This little book— 
whether we consider the actual circumstances 
of its production, the value of some at least of 
its contents, or its plaoe in the history of 
literature—might be expected to be one of the 
most sought after of all first editions. Yet we 
find, from Book-Prices Current, that a well- 
known collector was able to purchase a copy in 
April 1887 for £2 6s. To those who cannot 
afford even so much as that, the present reprint 
will satisfy all reasonable desires; for the 
typography simulates that of the original. 
Here may be seen the fruits of the memorable 
oompanionship of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
during their Nether Stowey days; and “ The 
Rime of the Anoyent Marinere ” may be read 
in its primitive spelling. Prof. Dowden has 
limited himself to a brief preface and a minimum 
of notes, whioh may be thought rather 


inadequate by those who are not already versed 
in the bibliography of the subject. 

We must be oontent with recording that 
Days and Hours in a Garden, by E. V. B. 
(Elliot Stock), has reached a seventh edition 
within about as many years from the date of its 
first publication. Nothing new has been added 
to either text or illustrations, exoept a preface 
commemorating the changes that time has 
wrought in the garden whioh is the subject of 
these charming and now familiar pages. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. John Murray announces a series of 
University Extension Manuals, under the 
editorship of Prof. Knight, of St. Andrew’s. 
Though designed primarily for the use of 
students attending the authorised courses of 
lectures, it is hoped that they will also serve as 
text-books for private study. The general 
plan will be to keep in view the historical 
evolution and philosophical significance of each 
subject, while avoiding the enumeration of mere 
details. The following are some of the arrange - 
ments that have already been made: Mr. M. E. 
Sadler, the Oxford Secretary, will write on 
Political Economy ; Dr. Roberts, the Cambridge 
(and now also the London) secretary, on 
Modern Geology ; and Prof. James Stuart, the 
founder of the movement, on Mechanics. In 
English literature, Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
undertaken the Jaoobean poets, and the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke the poets of the nineteenth 
century, from Blake to Tennyson. The editor 
himself will be responsible for Ethics and The 
Philosophy of the Beautiful ; and most of the 
other philosophical and scientific subjects have 
also been assigned to Scotch professors— Logic, 
to Prof. Minto; Psychology, to Prof. Seth ; Com¬ 
parative Religion, to Prof. Menzies; The History 
of Education, to Prof. Laurie; Physiology, to 
Prof. McKendriok; and Botany, to Prof. 
Patrick Geddes. The manuals will be issued 
simultaneously in England and America. 

The Queen has accepted the dedication of 
The Life and Letters of Adam Sedgwick, by Mr. 
J. Willis Clark and Prof. T. Me K. Hnghes, 
whioh will shortly be published by the Cam¬ 
bridge Press, in two volumes. 

The residuary legatees of the late Daniel 
Procter, recognising the import ance of patho¬ 
logical studies and the desirability of securing 
the fullest facilities for their prosecution by the 
students of the Manchester medical school, 
have deoided to contribute the sum of £6,000 
for the endowment of the pathologioal pro¬ 
fessorship at Owen’s College, whioh will henoe- 
forth be associated with Mr. Procter’s name. 

The Durham University Journal for March 
29 prints an interesting notice of the late 
Edward Bradley, better known as “Cuthbert 
Bede,” together with a provisional list of his 
publications. The first appearance of Verdant 
Green was in a supplement to the Illustrated 
London News for Deoember 13, 1851, consisting 
of twelve of the illustrations to the first four 
chapters, with a few lines of descriptive letter- 
press to each. Part I. appeared in 1853, Part 
II. in 1854, Part III. a year or two later; and 
afterwards the three parts were collected into a 
volume, of which (it ma y be recollected) a six¬ 
penny edition was published a few years ago. 
All the illustrations were designed and drawn 
on the wood by the author. Little Mr. 
Bouncer and His Friend, Verdant Green —whioh 
we believe to be a sequel, and even less success¬ 
ful than most sequels—was published in 1878 ; 
and there were also two intermediate books. 
Tales of College Life (1856) and College Life 
(1862). 

The commemoration address on the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Johns Hopkins University, 
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Baltimore, was delivered by Dr. E. H. Griffin, 
professor of philosophy, who took for his sub¬ 
ject “The Influence of Learned Institutions 
upon the Progress of Modem Society.” It was 
announced that the first course of lectures on 
poetry on the Turnbull foundation will be 
given in the spring of 1891 by Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman; and that the Caroline 
Donovan endowment will probably be devoted 
to a chair of English literature. 

Cornell University has recently received 
a gift of 300,000 dollars (£60,000) to form an 
endowment for its library. The donor is Mr. 
Henry W. 8age, of Ithaca, New York, whose 
total benefactions to Cornell now amount to 
about one million dollars. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE VENUS OF MILO. 

“ Dinanzi a soi pareva tl veraoe, 

• * • • 

Che non sembiava lmmaglne che taoe.”— Burg. 

Goddess of Beauty!—goddess still, though Time 
Hath ruthlessly defaced thee—what rare art 
Was his who fashioned thee f Thou stand’st 
apart 

From all tby kind, most perfect, most sublime. 
Tby beauty wastes not, nay, for never crime, 

IS or hate, nor passion hast thou known, nor 
smart 

Of cankering grief, nor pain, nor aching heart— 
Tby brow is smooth to-day as in thy prime. 

Thou standest yet, but where is he who planned 
The fashion of thy limbs, and wrought the stone 
With ever-patient skill and loving hand, 

And left thee faultless, lacking life alone f 
World-famous thou, by eager thousands scanned, 
While he, forgotten, lies with the unknown! 

Paget Toynbee. 


OBITUARY. 

EDWARD HAILSTONE. 

The death is announced of Mr. Edward 
Hailstone, of Walton Hall, Yorkshire, at the 
age of seventy-two years. 

Sir. Hailstone was formerly a solicitor in 
Bradford, and suco?eded his father as law 
clerk to the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, whioh 
position he held for over forty years. In 
literary and antiquarian circles he would be 
best known for his extensive collection of 
literary, artistic, and antique treasures— 
probably the finest in the North of England. 
Mr. Hailstone was a leading member of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society, a member 
of the National Archaeological Society, of the 
Athenaeum Club, and a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He bad the honour of receiv¬ 
ing a medal and diploma, the latter signed by 
Prince Albert, for services rendered in con¬ 
nexion with the Great Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851. 

We understand that the deoeased gentle¬ 
man’s famous collection of Yorkshire books, 
&o., has been bequeathed by him to the Dean 
and Chapter of York, to be preserved in the 
Minster Library, and that the rest of his 
library and works of art will be sold. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Royal Academy of History 
of Madrid for March gives a further instal¬ 
ment of inedited documents relating to the 
Cort4s of Madrid, 1646-7 and 1649-51, by 
Manuel Danvila. The difficulty of raising 
money speedily for pressing wants was very 
great, and king and Cort4s are sorely puzzled 
whioh of several proposed expedients to employ. 
F. de Selgas has an excellent monograph on 
the early Basilica of Santa Maria in Oviedo 


(793-812), and its royal pantheon. He shows 
that the original plan was that of a Latin 
Basilica, with no Byzantine influence. The 
only artistic ornaments came from still older 
buildings, Visigothio and Roman. A descrip¬ 
tion of tiie tombs, their inscriptions, and identi¬ 
fication of almost all their oooupants, follow. 
The Viscount de Palazuelos reports on a Roman 
inscription from Orgaz, in the provinoe of 
Toledo. Padre F. Fita prints a curious Brief 
of Innocent VIII. to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
1487, begging for the arrest and imprisonment 
of Pico & la Mirandula, who was then in 
Spain. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bosquxt, Em. Traits thsorique et pratique de Tart 
dnreilaur. Paris: Baudry. ltfr. SOo. 

Dzsobkbs, E. Notions de trpographie & Tusage das 
(Sooles professtonnelles. Paris: Bools Prof. Guten¬ 
berg. sfr. 

Dukas, Alexandre, fils. Nouveaux Entr’actes. Paris: 
Oalmann Levy. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Gautixb, Judith. Podmes de la libellule, traduits du 
japonaia, Paris: BCelet. 15fr. 

Ikbatts, E. N. Les Nouvelles-HSbrides. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. Sir. 

Moirrr'nir, Xavier de. La tlreuse de cartes. Paris: 
Dentu. S fr. 

Nauxoioc.E. Berlin tel qu' 11 est. Paris: Kolb. Sfr. 
BOO. 

PumocHS, A. Basedow et le Fhilaathroplnisme. 
Paris: Oolin. 7 f r. SO o. 

Saxabt, Jeanne. Les Qounuandisee de Charlotte. 
Paris: Haohette. Sfr. 


HISTORY, BTC. 

Akiaud, A., et V. Scran. Les Inscriptions de 
Halmanawar II, rol d’Assyria (SSO-814). Paris: 
Welter. It fr. SO o. 

Gbokau. G. Die Ursperger Chronlk und ihr Verfasser. 

Berlin: Lehmann, l M. SO Pf. 

Haxsbbsokss. Hrsg. vom Verein f. hansische Ge- 
sehiohte. S. Abth. 1477—1B80. Bearb. v. D. SohUer. 
4. Bd. Leipzig: Donoker * Humblot. tt M. 
Kuaz, H. Dor polnlaoh-rnaslaohe Krfeg v. 1811. 
Berlin : Luokhardfc- 4 M. 

Bobbxl, V. Inscription assyrienne arohsYque de 
8ambi-BammtnIV r .,roid'Assyrie(8M-8U). Paris: 
Welter. 8fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUOER’3 STORY OF “ THE MAD OOW.” 

Cambridge: April t, 1880. 

If there is in Chaucer one crux whioh has 
been considered of all the most hopeless, I 
should say it is the reference in the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 231. 

“ A wys wyf, if that she kan hir good, 

Shal belt bym on hond, the Oow is wood.’ 

So says the Ellesmere MS. Tywhitt remarks 
that we shall never know the sense till we dis¬ 
cover tiie allusion. 

Dr. Murray has, pntotioally, solved the 
hardest part of the riddle. In the New 
English Dictionary, *.*., “ Chough,” he shows 
that the various readings, cou, cowe, &o., tend 
to prove that “ cow ” in this passage does not 
mean a oow, but a jackdaw or ohough. Of. 
“ Coo, monedula ” in the Promptorium. 

Henoe the sense is as follows: “ A cunning 
wife, if she knows how to make the best of 
things, will make her husband believe that the 
jackdaw is mad.” 

But this is just one of the commonest of 
mediaeval stories, being told of various talking 
birds, originally of a parrot. See the " Story of 
the Husband and the Parrot ’’ in the “ Arabian 
Nights; ” the story at p. 73 of “ The Seven 
Sages,” ed. Wright; and Wright’s remarks in 
his preface, p. x. 

Very briefly the story runs thus. A husband, 
leaving his wife, sets his parrot to watch her. 
On his return, the parrot relates her misoon- 
duot. But the wife says the parrot lies, and 
tries to prove it by an ingenious stratagem. 
The husband believes his wife's deceitful plot, 
and promptly wrings the bird’s neck for telling 
stories, under the impression that it has gone 
mad. 

That Ohauoer knew this story is proved by 
the fact that he used up some of the details in 
his Manciple’s Tale. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Aehaxdluxghv der k. preusalsohen geoiogisohan 
Laudesaostalt. None Edge. l. Hft. Berlin: 
Sobropp. 17 M. 

Risunt, F. Daa GelSss- u. perlphere Nerven-system 
d. Gorilla. Halle-a.-B.: Tausob. so M. 

Qoxna. A. Abbandlungen zur Entwiokelungs- 
geaohiohte der Tien. S. Hft. Hamburg: Vom. 
86 M. 

Lis, S. Theorle der Transformstlonagruppen. Unter 
Minrirkg. v. F. Engel bearb. Leipzig: Teubner. 

Rxbultais, wissenaohaftllche. der v. N. H. Piae- 
walaki naoh Central- Aston untemommenen Raisen. 
Zoologtooher ThL Bd. H. Vogel. Bearb V. Tb. 
PI Mice. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Voee. 10 M. 60Pf. 
SANDBBBOaa F. v. Ueberstoht der Verstelnerungeu 
der Trtoa-Formatlon Unterfrankens. War*burg: 
Stahel. IH. 

Schroxtxb, H. Grundeage e. rein-geometi Ieoh en 
Tbeorie der Raumkurve 4. Ordnung 1. Species. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Oaxabutzax, I., ad prlncdpem Aeol et Samotbraoes 
In Dionytlum Haltoarnazsenaem oommentarlua. 
Primum ed. atque praefatus est M. Lebnerdt. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Haarz. W. Arlatotelee In den Alexanderdicbtungen 
d. Mlttelalters. MOnoben: Franz. 4 M. 

Klotz. R. Grundeage altrSmlsober Met:lk. IshiiHg : 
Teubner. it M. 

Umpnanoav, E. W. Die einhelmisoben Soraohen 
Perns. 1. Bd. Daa Runs Siml od. die Kesbua- 
Hpraohe, wle ale gegenwartig in der Provlna v. 
Cuaoo geeproohen wlrd. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
16 M. 

MUBILXB, H. D. Zur Bntwioklunssg esohlobte d. 
lodogennaniaoben Verbalbaus. Gottingen: Vau- 
denhoeok. 4 M. 

tfUBixKB, L. De Aoeil fabniis disputatio. Berlin: 
Calvary, t M. 

PtAtm, T. M.. fabnlarnm mliqulae Ambroatonae. 
Uodlols reaarlptl Ambroslanl apograpbum oonfeolt 
et ed. Gu Studemund. Berlin: Weidmano. 80 M. 




SLAVONIC PLACE-NAMES IN GERMANY. 

Oxford: Marsh 17, I860. 

In Mr. Morfill’s inaugural lecture as 
Slavonic Reader at Oxford, noticed in the 
Academy of March 22, a few German towns 
are cited as instances of anoient Wendish or 
Slavic settlements, the names of whioh are 
entirely foreign ,to German, and can be inter¬ 
preted only by means of the Slavonic 
languages. 

It may be, perhaps, not unwelcome to some 
readers of the Academy, if space will be 

f ronted to trace, as briefly as possible, the 
lavonio source of those local names, and, at 
the same time, to add a few further examples. 
Besides personal information from Mr. Morfill, 
I am indebted to an elaborate monograph by 
A. Buttmann, Die Deuitchen und Trendiechen 
Ortenamen der Mittelmark und Nieder-laueitz 
(183 pages, Berlin, 1856), as well as to the chief 

authority of Sdfarik’s Slavonic Antiquttiet, 
referred to in my note on “Early Contact 
between Oelts and Slavs” (Academy, March 15). 

1. Rostock, derived from Russian ras-tekat or 
rai-ttc, “to run or flow into different direc¬ 
tions,” whioh meaning precisely agrees with 
the topographical position of Rostock not far 
from the mouth of the river Warnow, and may 
be oompared with Aber-ystwyth and its mean¬ 
ing in Welsh. 

2. Schwerin, from ever, “a wild animal,” 
applied to a park where wild animals are kept. 

3. Strelitz, from etrelete, “ an archer, hunter,” 
the neighbourhood of this town and of 
Schwerin being a famous hunting-ground. 

4. Leipzig, from Lipovitea, tit. Linden or 
lime-tree town. 
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6. Dresden = Wendiah Drozc&efe, a “ harbour 
or anahorage.” 

6. Potsdam = Pod Dubami, i.e. “ beneath the 
oak trees.” Its earliest known name in 993 
was “ Poztupimi.” 

7. Berlin = Wendiah Barlin, i.e. “ a shelter, 
plaoe of refuge,” though this derivation is not 
quite certain; for, according .to Malin ( Etymo- 
logische Untereuchungen, Berlin, 1856, p. 75), it 
is probably of Celtio origin, and denotes a 
pasture-ground or heath-bush, a covert. For 
the Wendiah derivation see Zwahr’a Nieder- 
lausitz - WencUsch - Deutsches Bandworterbuch 
(Spremberg, 1847, p. 6). 

8. Jiitesbogk — Polish jutro, Bussian utro 
“ morning,” Bog. “ god,” hence the god of the 
morning aawn.” 

9. Zerbst = Oisrvisti, its earliest name 
according to a document of the German 
emperor Otto I., dated 949. It was so called 
after the first Sorbiah inhabitants of the place, 
Srbs, Sorbs, or Serbs being the original native 
name of the Slavs among themselves, whereas 

their common foreign appellation was Wends 
▼ 

or Winds, as Stlfarik has conclusively shown 
(op. cit. i., p. 165). 

Gratz — borough, town, being identical 
with Card in Stargard, i.e. old town, or German¬ 
ised, Oldenburg. Compare also Novgorod, i.e. 
“ new town.” 

H. Krebs. 


TUB ORIGINAL OF LEIQARRAGA’S BASQUE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Paris. 

On January 13, 1890, I discovered what has, 

I believe, never been stated in print—that 
Leigarraga’s New Testament (La Boofaelle: 
1571), including the appendioes, was based on 
a French version (No. A, 169) in the Biblio- 
tbeque Nationale, Paris, entitled: 

“ Ls NoweavTestament, cost a dire, La nouuelle 
alliance de nostra Seigneur, & seul Sauueur 
Iesvs Christ. Translate de Grec en Frangois. 
Imprime [tie] par Corad Badius k.d.lxi,” 

M. J. Vinson informed me that Leigarraga 
had used a text authorised by “ Les Pasteurs 
et les Dooteurs de l’Eglise de Geneve,” of which 
an edition came out at La Bochelle in 1616; 
but, after a careful examination, I found this to 
be quite impossible; whereas the other text 
served as a very muoh more literal translation, 
and thus forms an authoritative glossary to a 
large number of words in the Basque language, 
the earliest known use, and in some cases the 
only occurrence, of which is due to Leigarraga. 
Philologists would all welcome a reprint of the 
Basque text, accompanied by that of Badius, 
whioh it translates, page facing page. 

In proof of my conclusion, I wul cite two 
sentences from the appendioes; 

“ Propitiatoire en la Loy estoit la oouverture de 
l’arohe, oachee des ailes des deux oherubins.” 

II Propitiatorioa, Leonean cen bi Cherubinen 
hegalez estalia cen arkaran baldla.” 

The word Baldia =‘‘la oouverture,” is not 
found in the printed dictionaries. All are in¬ 
complete. 11 Adam, homme, ou de terra, ou 
Rousseau” = ‘‘Adam, guigona, edolurrezooa, 
edo oanaberd.” 

The French version in question is anonymous 
as to the translator, and without date as to 
plaoe—so far as regards the title-page. But 
there is an address within, stating clearly that 
it is a revision of Galvin’s (printed by the same 
Conrad Badius at Basle in 1559), made by 
Galvin himself and Theodore de Beau 

Edward Spknckr Dodgson. 


K. D. GERARD AND DOROTHEA GERARD. 

Edinburgh: Haroh 81, 1880 . 

Will you allow me to correct an inaccuracy 
in the review of Lady Baby by Dorothea Gerard, 
whioh appeared in the Academy for Maroh 29 p 
Tour reviewer says: 

“ It is, unfortunately, human nature to imagine 
that when, after two authors have written together, 
one of them writes alone, there ls sura to be some 
sign of inferiority. We humbly hope that muoh 
practice in criticism has given us some faculty of 
guarding against prejudices of this kind; and we 
have approached Lady Baby with all due exorcising 
of such demons, and with nothing but a benevo¬ 
lent memory of satisfaction derived from Btata 
and Orthodox." 

Beata, Beggar my Neighbour, and The Waters of 
Hercules were written by both sisters, under 
their joint name of E. D. Gerard; but Orthodox, 
like Lady Baby, was the work of Dorothea 
Gerard alone. Louise Lordcbr. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suedat. April s, 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
“ National Life and Thought In Franoe,” by Oapt. 
Hector FruoA. 

Monday, April 1 . 1 pju. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

Thursday, April 10, 8 p.m. Rleotrieal Engineers: 
“ Signalling Across Rivers in India,” by Mr. W. F. 
Melhuiah: “ The Dlathermanoy of Air in relation 
to the Effic ie n cy of Iuoandesoent Lamps," by Mr. 
F. Higgins. 

Friday, April it, 8p.m. New Shakspere: a Paper by 


8 p.m. London Institution: “Kings’ Tree- 
suriee: their Use and Abuse.” by Mr. W, Marwick. 
Saturday, April it, 8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Fort¬ 
nightly Meeting. 


80IEN0E. 


THE MEDIAEVAL ZOROASTBIAN 
RELIGION. 

The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion 
under the Sassanids. Translated from the 
French of L. 0. Casartelli by Firoz Jamaspji 
D&atur Jamasjp Asa. (Bombay: Jehangw 
Bejanji Karam.) 

A melancholy interest attaohes itself to this 
book, owing to the early and sadden death of 
the translator, the only son of his father, the 
learned Dastnr Dr. Jamaspji Minoeherii, whose 
liberality in lending his own valuable M8S., 
and whose ex ert i o ns in obtaining the loan of 
those belonging to others, have so materially 
assisted the compilation of the new edition of 
the A vesta Texts. About fifteen years ago I 
had many opportunities of conversing with the 
translator. He was then a young man, well 
acquainted with English and the simpler 
branches of his religions education, but still 
requiring farther study of the more difficult 
Pahlavi texts. His perfect respect for his 
father, and complete obedienoe, though merely 
the ordinary duties of a high priest’s son, were 
particularly pleasing in these days of insub¬ 
ordination, when rapidly advancing education 
is too apt to produoe self-oonoeit and arro- 
ganoe. His Preneh studies were of later date; 
but the general aoouraoy of this translation 
shows that he had acquired a very oomplete 
knowledge of that language. 

The work itself is a very useful and well- 
arranged compendium of the philosophical 
and religious dootrines of the mediaeval Zor- 
oaatrians, giving an account of their good 
and evil spirits, oosmology, ethics, and 
eschatology, derived chiefly from the Bunda- 
hish, but with many additions from other 
Pahlavi writings of the same or later date, in¬ 
cluding quotations from the third book of the 
Dinkard. Unfortunately, the statements of 
later writers, and of foreigners and enemies of 
the faith, are sometimes adopted as if they 
were of equal authority with those of con¬ 
temporary and native writers, who most have 
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been better acquainted with the faots. The 
translator’s notes frequently protest against the 
conclusions of the author, and, in most 
instances, with considerable justioe. This is 
especially the case when the author tries to 
trace.the monotheism and other praiseworthy 
doctrines of the Mazdayasnians to Jewish or 
Christian influence, forgetful of all that might 
be said on the other side of the question. My 
friend Dr. Casartelli also objects strongly to 
some of my own statements and translations; but, 
if he will oarefully re-examine my writings and 
the original Pahlavi texts, I venture to think 
that he will find far less reason for positive 
objection than he imagines. For instance, I 
never placed the A vesta and Pahlavi writings 
on the same footing as to age, but distinctly 
attributed the latter to “ later Persian priest¬ 
craft.” Of oourse, we most agree to differ 
with regard to the era of Zarathashtra, who is 
still so far a prehistoric personage that nothing 
but the most inconsistent and mythical 
statements regarding his epoch and life have 
yet been discovered—statements on whioh not 
the slightest reliance can be placed. 

E. W. West. 


TWO BOOKS ON VAOOINATION. 

History and Pathology of Vaccination. By E. M. 

Orookshank. (Lewis.) 

Jenner and Vaccination: a Strange Chapter of 

Medical Hietory. By Charles Creighton. 

(Sonnensohein.) 

We have here two independent protests against 
the theory and practice of vaodnation, made by 
two medical men of special eminence and 
official weight in pathology. Dr. Creighton's 
work is addressed to the general publio. It is, 
like all he writes, dear and incisive, and also 
uncompromising even to provocation. Dr. 
Crook shank’s two handsome and elaborately 
illustrated volumes appeal more particularly to 
the members of his own profession, as a critical 
and historical inquiry into the origin, growth, 
and present position of vaodnation. It is 
enough to say here that the inquiry has been 
oonduoted with industry and candour, in the 
spirit of a dispassionate searcher after truth, 
who desires to oonoiliate and persuade, and 
who deserves respectful attention and reply. 
The evidenoe of statistics is daimed, rather 
than produoed, in favour of their conclusions, 
and some glaring instances are quoted of the 
failure of vaodnation to protect against small¬ 
pox ; but, in view, we suppose, of the shame¬ 
ful double-dealing of figures, most stress is 
laid upon the appeal to history and pathology. 
In so far as the question is one for historical 
and pathologioal inquiry—and surely it must 
be so to a high degree—it might be urged fairly 
enough that the deliberate and formulated 
opinion of the vast majority of the medical 
profession ought to outweigh the protests of a 
very very small minority, and that the general 
public in any case is not a proper oonrt of 
appeal to dedde where doctors disagree. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is open to reply 
that the bulk of the medical profession are in 
this matter as ignorant and inonrions as the 
bulk of the laity. They and the inquisitive 
publio are told by medical and legal authority 
to believe in vaccination as part of a theory 
based upon analogies; some rough, but strik¬ 
ing, statistics and illustrations are quoted in 
support of this particular application of the 
theory; they see muoh of vaodnation, whose 
immediate effects are usually harmless; they see 
next to nothing of smallpox, whioh is known to 
have been the soourge and disfigurement of 
past generations; and this joyful ooinddenoe 
seems a sufficient verification of authoritative 
teaching. The publio oannot, perhaps, be 
expected to require more stringent proof of 
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the theory and efficacy of vaocination; bat 
that the medical profession should not be more 
exacting seems strange to some, to others 
onlpable. It is neither; but merely a natural 
result of the exaggerated deference paid in 
medical education to the principle of authority. 
That education, in many respects excellent, makes 
huge demands upon the powers of memory and 
observation, encourages shrewdness, resource, 
and a wonderful assurance and agility in argu¬ 
ing from small premises to large conclusions ; 
but too often where it is not empirical it is 
dogmatic, it assumes principles and gives no 
reasons. At no medical school are lectures 

g iven upon the history of medicine as an induo- 
ve science, upon its logic and axioms and 
methods, its fashions and prejudices and errors. 
But medical education is too vast a subject for 
a note or a digression. The movement against 
vaccination may or may not be irrational, and 
in contempt of facts; but at least let the 
medical profession be sure of its ground, and 
not rest content with the theological treatment 
of a scientific question. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is proposed to issue, as a supplement to 
Thompson’s Natural History of Ireland, the in¬ 
formation that has subsequently been accumu¬ 
lated concerning Irish birds, mainly in reply to 
an announcement that appeared in the 
Zoologist for 1884. The editor of the work is 
Mr. R. J. Usaher, Oappagh, Lismore—who will 
be glad to receive any additional notes; and it 
will be published in this country by Messrs. 
Gurney & Jackson, Mr. Van Voorst’s suc¬ 
cessors. 


PEILOLOOT NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles: "The Nation of the Mards,” by M. 
J. Halevy; "The Assyrian Saored Trees,” by 
Mr. W. St. Chad Bosoawen; “Did the 
Assyrians know the Sexes of Date-Palms ? ” by 
Dr. J. Bonavia; “ Traditions of the Deluge in 
Ancient Chinese Lore,” by Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. 

It is difficult to keep pace with the publioa- 
tionS'Of Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, whose prolifio- 
ness is equalled only by his audacity of specula¬ 
tion. Quite recently we notioed (Academy, 
December 7 and March 15) two papers of his in 
whioh he sought to connect the ancient 
Etruscans with the Libyans. He has now sent 
us—in addition to a solid volume entitled Essays 
of an Americanist (Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates)—another paper read by him before the 
Philadelphia Oriental Club, on “ The Cradle of 
the Semites,” together with a reply by Dr. 
Morris Jastrow, Junior. Dr. Brinton, it may 
be as well to remember, has lately paid a visit 
to Algeria, where he was evidently muoh 
interested in the researches of French savants 
as to the language and ethnology of the 
Eabyles. He now goes so far as to maintain 
that not only the Etruscans, but also the primi¬ 
tive Semites, were immigrants, along the 
African shore of the Mediterranean, from some 
region near its western extremity. Dr. Jastrow 
contested some of his philological arguments, 
but admitted the weight to be attached to the 
traces of a white race found in Palestine. But 
it by no means seems to follow that this white 
race, which other anthropologists (notably Prof. 
Sayoe) have connected with the Libyans, was 
necessarily the primitive Semitio stock. The 
evidence of language certainly seems to connect 
the Semites with the Hamitic stock of the lower 
Nile valley. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society. —( Thursday, 
March 6.) 

Dr. Sandys, president, in the chair.—Mr. Darbi- 
shire read a paper on and Hdt. ii. 36 — 

ypd/xpara ypdcpovtri «al \oyl(oyrai ildfoourtfEAAiiyft ply 
irb t&r Apuntp&y lrr\ tA iplporrts tV X , ‘P a > 

Aiyurnoi SI Arb t&y Sc(iSy M rA Apiartpi" sal ravra 
rotfvyrn aural pty <pmri imS4(ia toiitir, “EAAijrai Si 
4x Apart spa. The most common explanation, which 
makes 4rtS4(ia =■ ‘ ‘ skilfully, ” is not consistent with 
the lateness of this sense—once in Aeschines (UL 
[In Timor eh.'] 178), three times in Aristotle (Rth. 
Nit. iv. 14, lx. 11, Rhet. ii. 4) &c., and does not 
give a satisfactory antithesis. Its usual sense 
m Homer la in connexion with the passing of 
the wine-cup, which went from left to right of the 
feasters, and not of the cup-bearer. Compare also 
Plato, Bympos. 177 d, where M Sefid is explained 
as beginning with the extreme left-hand man. If 
now we wish to transfer the image to the case of a 
man writing, it is obvious that he represents the 
cup-bearer, his hand or pen represents the cup, and 
the row of letters the row of feasters. The letters 
then must be considered as having their own right 
and left, and 4nS4(ia ypdtpay will be “ beginning at 
the writer’s right” just as 4wiS4(ia olyoxotir is 
“beginning at the cup-bearer’s right.” Thus the 
remark in the text is a play upon words attained 
by opposing the etymological sense of 4nS4(ios, 
"towards the right,” to its derived one, which in 
certain connexions may be " towards the left.” 
This interpretation is supported by the careful 
contrast of 4nS4(ia with M tA Ss(id and of *•’ 
ApurrtpA with Arl rA Apurrtpi in the passage before 
us. Any difficulty whioh may be felt in regarding 
written characters as having their own right and 
left can be met by a passage from Aristotle ( Mttaph. 
N. 6, p. 1093* 30), in which he says that the 
Homerio line (viz., the purely dactylic) flalytrat iy 
/dr r? Sc(ip iyyia avWaficus, iy SI tf Aptartpy bunt, 
where the right half is obviously the first half, 
made up of three dactyls, and the left half the 
second, made up of two dactyls and a spondee. 
[This is the express explanation of the scholiast, 
twice repeated. Bonita, who attempts to reverse 
the relations by dividing the line at the caesura, is 
compelled (a) to restrict the remark to lines with 
feminine caesura,- (b) to make Aristotle commit a 
Sertpay wpbrtpoy, as he thus states the second half and 
the larger number first.] But to call the first half 
of the line the right is only possible if the line is 
regarded as facing the reader and having a right 
ana left hand of its own. Compare finally Aristotle, 
Probl. ks 31, p. 943 b 28, where the wind is credited 
with a subjective right and left. This, however, 
is more natural.—Dr. Postgate made some observa¬ 
tions on the u-declension in Latin, criticising {inter 
alia) V. Henry’s view that stnalmts was derived 
from senatitSs, as the change of ko to uw was only 
established for Imperial times, and the truth being 
that ssnatuus was only a mode of writing to show 
that the u in senatai was long. 


Shelley Society.— (Wednesday, March IS.) 

W. M. Rossetti, Esa., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. William Cory, on "Shelley’s 
Classics,” avowedly written from the standpoint 
of a classical scholar to whom " for nearly half 
his years of discretion Shelley has been a weari¬ 
some disappointing versifier, a writer with a very 
slender outfit of thought and very little art or skill.” 
As the result of a reoent study of Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s edition, Mr. Cory was able to point out 
various errors in Shelley's Greek, “such as a 
schoolboy escapes from after two or three years of 
even the stupidest routine.” Ab regards the poet’s 
classical attainments, “he had a gentleman’s 
acq uaint a n ce with the two languages and the two 
literatures, and would have got on pretty well in 
rivalry of display with Sam Rogers, Lander, Dean 
Herbert, Lord Grenville, Byron; not with Sir 
Robert Peel, Edward Earl Derby, Sir Francis 
Doyle, Macaulay, Hallam.” It was Shelley’s 
misfortune at Eton to be the pupil of the dullest 
tutor of his time; there is nothing to indicate that 
he attended any good classical lectures at the 
university ; and it may be gathered from his letters 
that after ieaving Oxford he never was near a good 
library or sojourned in the bouse of a cultivated | 


travelled gentleman. The Greek authors with 
whom he was most conversant were Homer, Plato, 
Aeschylus, Euripides. It is to be regretted that 
he did not also become familiar with Herodotus, 
Sophooles, and Aristophanes. Of Virgil, Cicero, 
Horaoe, and the Latin writers in general, he 
seems to have known but little. He hated Latinity, 
because his tyrants drenched him with it. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the commencement 
of the famous chorus in “ Hellas”—"the world’s 
great age begins anew”—is derived from Virgils’ 
“ Magnus ab Integra saeclorum nascitur ordo.” 
—The reading of the paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


New Bhakspbrb Soci sty. —( Friday, Marsh 14.) 

Da. F. J. FuamvAT in the ohair.—Mrs. 0. Stopes 
read a paper on "Shakspere’s Treatment of his 
Originals.” Shakspere, on facing the writing of 
a play, had to do so under at least four laws or 
limitations, considering: (1) Its effect on the 
public (and the oensor); (3) its relation to the 
acting powers of his own company; (3) ths 
materials which he had to hand; and (4) the 
satisfaction of his own feeling and critical judg¬ 
ment. To these evidently at times must have 
been added a fifth—a “second intention’’—such 
as is explained by Spenser in his opening of the 
allegory of his “ Faery Queene,” and of his mean¬ 
ings in the general and in the particular. There 
are evident traoee of some each representation of 
contemporary men in Shakspere's plays on ancient 
stories, just as in Greece traces reveal that in the 
past the white buildings were coloured—the play- 
writer thus making 1 ' old offences of affections 
new.” 1. Shakspere had to labonr against what 
may be called the sensationalism of his age, much 
as George EUot has done in our own, by showing 
the interest in the character, apart from, as well 
as through, the plot. The blood, murder, and 
horrors necessary to give zeet to a pre-Shaksperian 
tragedy drowned character and thought in a flood 
of aotion. Shakspere only onoe followed the pre¬ 
vailing taste—in “Titus Andronicns”; after¬ 
wards he made the taste follow him, that was his 
genius. 2. The acting powers of his company 
must have varied much from time to time, and a 
history of the actors might sometimes give a sug¬ 
gestion of the date of a play. We know tbat 
successive editions of “Hamlet” age the hero 
according to Burbage’s age. 3. Shakspere, in 
considering his materials, drew a broad line 
between histories and other works, whether 
tragedy, comedy, narrative, or lyric. In de¬ 
picting history, he attempted in the best possible 
way to depiot the truth, and took trouble with his 
materials, so as not willingly to mislead his 
hearers. Yet, as an artist, he had to study the 
pictorial; and he foreshortened time, as an artist 
foreshortens objects— eg., inland 2 “ Henry IV.” 
and “ Henry V.” His three Roman historlos 
(from tiie authorities chiefly of Plutarch and 
Appian of Alexandria) were even more faithful in 
rendering, through his greater respect for classical 
authority. When not dealing with history, his 
fidelity to his original is less marked; it the 
original be a play, it depends very much upon 
whether it belonged to his own company or to 
another, and whether it had been lately or suooess- 
fully played; if a novel, whether it adapted itself 
very readily to theatrical representation or not. 
The “ Merchant of Venioe ” was an illustration of 
complexity of origin and commingling of material; 
while " Romeo and Juliet ” Bhowed simplicity of 
origin, with the text of it followed with com¬ 
parative faithfulness. “ Love’s Labonr Lost ” and 
" Midsummer Night’s Dream ” were examples of 
plays in whioh Shakspere wove the plot himself 
from small, or incongruous, material; while 
"Lear,” “Oymbeline," "Hamlet,” and “Mac¬ 
beth” were examples of plays based upon old 
history, but treated as romanoe. Of these, 
"King Lear,” while holding most nearly to the 
text, yet oontains a foreshortening of history, 
necessitated by a dramatic climax. "Hamlet,” 
though probably based somewhat upon the earlier 
tragedy of the name, existed in the German 
theatre; but there it was chiefly based upon the 
story of Amlette the Dane in Belleforest’s 
Eistsires Trapiqnst, borrowed from Saxo. Shake- 
pere probably borrowed it from the French, in 
which there was a remark that these tilings 
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happened before the faith of Christ. Shakspere 
revolutionises the play, with the consequent 
revolution of faith and manners. The real 
Hamlet had the bravery, revenge, patience, and 
cunning of the savage; the Shakspsrian Hamlet 
was a Hamlet to date—a Christian, scholar, 
philosopher, trained in all the accomplishments of 
his age. A counterpart, and yet contrast, to 
“ Hamlet” is 11 Macbeth,” from whom Shakspere 
has taken away the Christianity he gave to Hamlet. 
Never was character so wronged by historian; 
never did Shakspere wrong so much even the 
character he found in history; he gave Maobeth all 
the vices of all the sovereigns for eighty years 
before his time. It was as if he had created one 
of Galton’s generic photographs, by superposing 
one photograph on another, to give the type-idea 
he had gathered from the chaotio seething of a 
troublous age. 


'Mancusstsb Genus Society.— (Thursday, 
Uarth 15.) 

Da. Ward, president, in the chair.—A letter from 
Baron Caspar Biesbeck, written in 1780, was com¬ 
municated by Mr. Boeder. It describes a visit to 
the Weimar Court, and criticises Goethe and his 
followers from a conservative point of view.—The 
Bev. F. F. Cornish then read a paper on “Der 
junge Goethe,” the title having reference to 
Air Bel's well-known collection of all Goethe’s 
writings surviving from the period before he went 
to Weimar in 1776. Pointing out that the first 
edition of Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe ” had oome out 
Just at the full tide of the first flow of biographical 
materials following the poet’s death, he glanced at 
the additional matter which was increasing upon 
us from the opening of the Goethe archives, and 
urged that a Goethe society should aim at keeping 
students in fresh contact with the original sources. 
To this course was due the change which had oome 
over opinion respecting Frau von Stein, and the 
light which was being shed upon Goethe’s domestic 
life with Ohristiane. In answer to the question: 
Why did not Goethe marry before he came to 
Weimar? Mr. Cornish reviewed his Leipzig life In 
connexion with newly-recovered letters, and 
pointed out that the illness which nearly killed 
Goethe at the end of these three years was attri¬ 
buted by him to a short outbreak of fast life under 
the influence of Behrisch. Following this up, he 
traced the evidenoe that Goethe had been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by this illness, which had been 
a real turning point in his life; and he pointed out 
in a letter to the same friend dated Nov. 7, 1767, 
the occurrence, in an imaginative form, of the first 
germ of the Faust-Margaret soenes, with several 
curious coincidences of language and thought. 
Passing on to the Sesenheitn Idyll, Mr. Cornish 
urged that we must go back from Diehttmg und 
Wahrhtit to the contemporary sources in order to 
see how Goethe behaved at the time, and found 
evidence that he had been deeply ashamed of him¬ 
self, bad kept the whole matter as secret as possible, 
and had probably done so very much under the fear 
of his father’s displeasure. Eight years later he 
paid a visit to the Brion family, and after a friendly 
reception felt that he could now “feel his con¬ 
science at ease about these reconciled ones.” The 
traces of Goethe’s remorse which exist in Ooit* and 
Bulla were alluded to, and the probable bad effect 
of Goethe’s faithlessness upon his subsequent life, 
both in his inability to love again as he had once 
done, and in his attempt to substitute a Platonic 
affection for an ordinary love and marriage. In 
the case of Lili, the relations between the two 
families contributed greatly to break off the en¬ 
gagement ; but all through the pre-Weimar period, 
as well as the early years at that place, the unwil¬ 
lingness of the elder Goethe to help his son to 
settle, together with the son’s dislike of the pro¬ 
fession of an advocate, were the oonstant deter¬ 
mining causes which kept him from marrying, 
while the circumstances of the court life again put 
additional obstacles in the way. The relation—a 
pure one—with the Frau von Stein, was an attempt, 
manfully dung to, to find a pit-alltr ; and when 
this came to an end on Goethe’s return from Italy, 
it was the tenadty with which, as the result of his 
whole past experience, Goethe dung to his un¬ 
promising amour with Ohristiane which went far 
to redeem It and to secure him a tolerable share of 
domestic happiness.—The president agreed gene¬ 


rally with the lecturer's view of Goethe’s various 
love affairs, but wished more importance to be 
assigned to Goethe’s love for Lili, and thought that 
the elder Goethe's influence in preventing his son’s 
marrying was perhaps somewhat overrated. He 
urged, moreover, that eighteenth century notions of 
love and marriage differed from our own. 


FINE ART. 

REMBRANDT'a DRAWINGS. 

The second series of reproductions of Bem- 
brandt’s drawings, which Dr. Lippmann—the 
well-known authority—of the Berlin Museum, 
has edited, and which can be seen in London 
at Messrs. Deprez and Gutekunst’s, is, in some 
respects, even preferable to the find;, of whioh 
we took careful note, on its appearance, about 
a year ago. The reproductions themselves are 
carried out with extraordinary success, and the 
subjects—whioh in some oases present greater 
difficulties—are, perhaps, upon the whole, more 
oomplex. No doubt, quite as large a propor¬ 
tion of the drawings in the present series 
represent the master’s handling of the themes 
of landscape; and this is indeed well, for, 
while so many of Bembrandt’s etchings are of 
landscape soenes, and while so many of his 
croquis with the pen and his slightly-washed 
drawings also record them, the student—if 
student we may call him—who knows Bem- 
braudt exclusively by his painted work has 
little notion of his command of the aspects of 
outward nature. Yet nothing in the world 
shows more completely than Bembrandt’s very 
slightest landscape drawings the magical addi¬ 
tion to nature which it is the provinoe of art 
to bestow. Though in one sense Bembrandt 
was a profound realist, and not an idealist at 
all, his work possessed that measure of 
idealism whioh belongs to whatever has 
received the inalienable gift of “style.” The 
dignity of Bembrandt’s vision—even more than 
the dexterity of his brush—elevated the most 
ordinary theme whioh he eleoted to treat. 

Havingthus by implication pronounced an iloge 
on every single landscape subject which may be 
beheld in this second series of reproductions 
from his drawings, let us, by way of change, 
draw attention briefly to one or two figure- 
pieces whioh strike us as even singularly 
memorable for the pregnanoy of their expres¬ 
sion. Of art, as well as of material fortunes, 
the Boman’s saying is true: “Men do not under¬ 
stand how great a revenue there is in 
economy.” Bembrandt did understand that; 
and it is through his eoonomy of means that, 
alike in landscape and in figure subject, he has 
been able to leave us so varied and so vast a 
heritage. The drawing numbered 78—of which 
the principal figure is an old man, evidently of 
the superior classes, leaning upon a stick—is 
noteworthy for a dainty precision whioh it is not 
inappredative of the rest to describe as excep¬ 
tional. “Bembrandt’s own Portrait in his 
Painting Dress ”—a man of full middle age, 
facing the spectator, and looking at him with 
the utmost directness—is a most welcome and 
an unquestionably authentic addition to the 
counterfeit presentments of the master with 
whioh we are already familiar. The first draw¬ 
ing in this second series, “ An Old Man Lying 
on his Deathbed, surrounded by his Family," 
recalls, though vaguely, the not less expressive 
and pathetic etching, “ The Death of the 
Virgin.” The several drawings of the nude 
figure—though not one of them approaches the 
occasional elegance of the etching of “The 
Woman with the Arrow ”—all palpitate with 
life. 

It is worthy of notice that more than half 
the drawings in the present series belong 
to the Duke of Devonshire. They are thirty- 
three in number, and they oome—one and all— 


from the collection of Nioholas Antoni Flinok, 
the son of Govaert Flinck, the painter, 
one' of the most approved of Bembrandt’s 
pupils. It was in 1754 that they were 
purchased, at Botterdam. Of the remaining 
drawings, the greater number belong to Mr. 
J. P. Heseltine, well known as a collector of 
fine taste and an excellent amateur etcher. 
Then there are four drawings from tile Dresden 
Print Boom, and two which are the private 
property of Prince George of Saxony, ft may 
be remembered that in the first series by far 
the greater number of examples came from the 
Berlin Print Boom, and the remainder from 
the cabinet of the English private collector 
who _ is represented in the present issue. 
English amateurs are mnoh indebted to all 
those gentlemen who are assisting the pub¬ 
lication whioh it has again been a pleasure to 
refer to. 

Fhedeeiok Wedmoee. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE FAYUM. 

Jerusalem : March so, 18B0. 
Last October I resumed work on Kahun, the 
town of the Xllth Dynasty from which I had 
obtained the things exhibited during the 
summer in London; and in November my 
friend Mr. Hughes-Hughes took up the work 
at Gurob, the town of the XYHI-XIXth 
Dynasty. 

During my absence in England, Mr. Fraser, 
who kindly took charge of the place, had suc¬ 
ceeded in entering the pyramid of Dlahun, by 
a well which I had partly opened before I left. 
The arrangement of the pyramid is quite 
different to that of any other known. A shaft 
over forty feet deep descended from beneath 
the pavement near the south-east corner; thenoe 
a gently sloping passage led up in the rook to 
two chambers, not under the centre of the 
pyramid, but nearer to the shrine on the 
east side. The first chamber was lined with 
limestone, of which much had been removed, 
probably in Bamesside times; the inner cham¬ 
ber was lined with red granite in the same way 
as the sepulchre of Menkaura at Gizeh. It 
contains a red granite sarcophagus, without a 
trace of lid or contents. The form is strange, 
having a large rectangular lip or brim around 
the top. The sides are exquisitely flat and 
smooth, being dull-ground, but not polished. 
Their equality and regularity is astonishing, 
the errors of work being mostly one or two 
hundredths of an inch; and all the dimensions 
are in exact numbers of cubits and palms. It 
is the most brilliant piece of meohanieal work 
yet known in Egypt, or perhaps in any other 
country. In front of it was the alabaster 
table of offerings for Usertesen II., whose 
name I had previously found in the temple of 
this pyramid. 

A small pyramid, of whioh I discovered the 
base to the north-east of the large pyramid, I 
have now carefully oleared all around; but no 
trace of an entrance oan be found. The 
occupant is, however, known from fragments 
of the external shrine, which bears the name 
of a Princess Atmu ...(?), probably a daughter 
of Userteseu II. 

At Kahun the remainder of the town was 
cleared, and all the houses planned. We now 
possess the complete design for a town as laid 
out by an architect of the Xllth Dynasty. 
The larger houses have an atrium, with a small 
tank in the midst, at a little way from which 
are the surrounding columns, usually four on 
each side. These columns were of wood or 
stone; and a part of a wooden capital shows the 
palm type, whioh was as yet quite unknown to 
us at so early a date. The principal objects 
found are a basalt statuette of Si-sebek, an 
official; a seated figure in limestone; a most 
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naturalistic ivory carving of an ape seated; a 
large wooden door with traces of cartouches 
ana a scene of Usarkon II. (probably brought 
from some tomb in later times); a wooden 
stamp of Apepi; a large number of flint im¬ 
plements, wooden and bronze tools, weights, 
and many more of the apparently alphabetic 
marks on pottery. Outside of the town the 
rubbish heaps of the Xllth Dynasty were 
found; beneath and mixed with the pottery of 
that age were pieces of Aegean pottery, 
with rude decoration whioh, though barbaric 
in its style, is clearly the earliest step to¬ 
ward the Greek decoration. We thus appear 
to have reaohed the elements of the Aegean 
culture in 2500 b.o. 

At Gurob the age of the Mykenae geometri¬ 
cal pottery is now completely settled, ranging 
from 1400-1200 b.o. Beneath the floors of 
many of the houses were found holes full of 
personal property, all burnt. Clothing, chairs, 
necklaces, mirrors, combs, pins, knives, ala¬ 
baster cups, blue glazed bowls and kohl tubes, 
and the false-necked vases of Mykenae, are all 
found together, and the amulets and orna¬ 
ments are of Tutankhamen and Bamessu II. 
These burnings are quite un-Egyptian in their 
nature, and probably are analogous to the 
Greek funeral pyre, thus maintained after the 
foreigners here had adopted burial in Egyptian 
fashion. 

The next period, the introduction of plant 
design, is shown by an Aegean vase with ivy 
sprigs, found in a tomb at Kahun, whioh may 
be dated 1100 b.o. 

A remarkable point of history is given on a 
small altar dedicated to the royal ka of Amen- 
hotep III.; it appears to be one of a series 
made by Queen Thii for " her brother, her be¬ 
loved, the good god Ba-ma-neb.” This is the 
first real evidenoe as to the parentage of this 
celebrated queen, and shows that she was a 
sister-wife, like most of the queens of that age. 
Iuaa and Tuaa must therefore be the familiar 
names of Tahutmes 1Y. and Mutemua. The 
name of the Mesopotamian daughter of 
Dushratta is yet unknown; but she cannot have 
been the same as Thii. 

A great number of minor objects have also 
been found, whioh illustrate the manufactures 
of these periods, and are invaluable for dating 
the styles of the Xllth, XIXth, and XXUIrd 
Dynasties. 

These sites are now nearly exhausted; and I 
have closed my work in Egypt for this year, 
and I hope to soon begin excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund on a Canaanite and 
Israelite town near Gaza. 

W. M. Fundees Petrie, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ GANOKKE TIOEE.” 

8, Lez ham -gardens, Orom well-road, Kensington: 

March 80,1890. - 

A very bad copy of the famous “ Gangkee 
Tiger” is now on the walls of the Japanese 
exhibition^ in the White Gallery at the British 
Museum. 

The original of this picture, which came into 
my possession in 1869, belonged to the Prince 
of Maternal, and was taken from his palace 
during the insurrection of the Damiois, in 
February 1868, when the Damiois surrendered 
or lost their property, and the Tycoon was 
replaced by the Mikado. 

In 1869 my picture of the " Gangkee Tiger ” 
was exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum, where it remained four years. 

The marvellous skill of the painting will, 
doubtless, be remembered by many of your 
readers ; and if any should be interested in the 
c o m p arison of the original with the oopy now 
shown to the publio, I shall be happy to show 


my valuable specimen of early Japanese art to 
any gentleman who will call by appointment at 
my house. 

Alfred Barton, 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOT. 

It is understood that Mr. Frith has requested 
to be placed on the retired list of the Boyal 
Academicians. 

A special course of lectures is now being 
delivered at the Guild and School of Handi¬ 
craft, 34, Commercial Street, E. Last Thursday 
Mr. Henry Holiday was the lecturer. Next 
Thursday, April 10, Mr. Gobden Sanderson 
will lecture on “Book-binding.” On April 
17 Mr. W. B. Bichmond will take "Gesso- 
work” as his subject. The last two lectures 
of the oourse will be given on April 24 and 
May 1 by Mr. Stirling Lee (“ A Talk on 
Sculpture,” with practical illustrations), and by 
Mr. E. P. Warren (“Parlour Architecture”). 
On May 5 the next school-term will be opened, 
when the Marquis of Bipon will preside at the 
first of a course of lectures by Mr. C. B. 
Ashbee on “ The Architectural Story of 
England.” The lectures begin at 8 p.m., and 
are all free. 

Mr. Felix Joseph, to whom the Notting¬ 
ham Castle Museum is already indebted lor 
several valuable donations, has just presented 
to that institution a collection of about two 
hundred drawings of the early English sohool, 
intended for book-illustration. Most of the 
drawings are in sepia,* and are in a perfect 
state of preservation. The artists represented 
include Thomas Stothard, Bobert Smirke, 
Bichard and William Westall, Thomas TTwins, 
S. Wale, and Wright of Derby. 

Mr. John H. Nodal has written an intro¬ 
duction to the catalogue of a collection of the 
engraved work of Samuel Cousins, which is 
now on exhibition at the Manchester Arts 
dub. The entire collection—all of artist 
proofs—is lent by one member, who possesses 
examples of all but two of the total number of 
194 pistes whioh Cousins engraved. In addi¬ 
tion, Mrs. Frank Holl has lent the original 
portrait of Cousins painted by her husband in 
1879. An etohing of this by M. O. Waltner is 
hung opposite Cousins’s mezzotint of his own 
portrait by Mr. Edwin Long—the last plate 
that he worked upon. 

The proprietors of L'Art offer prizes for three 
competitions: (1) original etohings; (2) etch¬ 
ings after pictures, anoient or modem; and (3) 
designs for the cover of the bound volume of 
the review. Proofs of the etohings, whioh are 
limited as to size, must be sent in before 
October 21; the designs before June 15. 

It has been left to Mr. W. B. Hole—whose 
etohings in the Edinburgh volume were a trifle 
mannered and unequal, though in several 
points clever—to produoe at last what is prob¬ 
ably the most characteristic rendering of a 
characteristic Millet. “ The Wood Sawyers " 
is a somewhat slightly executed but most 
vigorous and veracious example of the master. 
It belongs to Mr. Constantine Ionides. The 
plate which Mr. Hole has done from it is a 
large one, and it is largely treated; but under 
the apparent breadth there is disoemible to 
the expert any amount of well-directed 
labour. The plate is a pure etohing, infinite 
in variety of tone—as good in this respect as 
a mezzotint, yet with all the virility of the 
etohed line. The extent, nevertheless, to 
whioh the engraver has artistically subordinated 
himself to the painter—seeking only to deliver 
the painter’s message, in the painter’s own 
tongue, so to say—is very remarkable. Millet’s 


very brush-work appears to be rendered. It is 
certainly suggested in an amazingly dexterous, 
yet never in an obtrusively olever, fashion. 


THE 8TAQE. 

Idols of the French Stage. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. In 2 vols. (Remington.) 

Mr. Edwards’s volumes are of the kind now 
common in the literature of the stage— 
scrappy, not invariably accurate, but seldom 
or never dull. Possibly stimulated by the 
welcome extended to a similar work in Paris, 
he presents us with accounts—generally in the 
most approved anecdotic style—of Armando 
Moli£re, Adrienne Leoouvreur, Marie Favart, 
Sophie Araould, Marie de Camargo, Madeleine 
Guimard, Louise Dugazon, Hippolyte Clairon, 
Louise Contat, Fran^oise Raucourt, Anne de 
Saint-Huberty, Rachel F61ix, and Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. He passes lightly over the 
surface of his subject; to other than per¬ 
sonal matters he pays scant attention. His 
ohief purpose is to entertain bis readers, and 
in this he may be said to have succeeded. 
Whatever else may be thought of the book, it 
is at least a fresh proof of his literary tact, 
his knowledge of theatrical ana, his keen 
sense of all that is striking in incident and 
character. 

In one case, there can be no doubt, Mr. 
Edwards has increased the attractiveness of 
his pages at the expense of hard facts. To 
rank Armande Moli£re among the “idols” 
of the stage is to convey a most erroneous 
idea of the position she actually ocoupied. 
Piquant as her acting often was, it is clear 
that she did not possess exceptional talents, 
produce exceptional effects, or acquire excep¬ 
tional popolarity. Tradition is all but silent 
as to her achievements, even in such parts as 
Celimene. Indeed, had it not been for her 
illustrious husband, who wrote for and assi¬ 
duously coached her, she would have failed to 
rise above mediocrity. From the time of his 
death, which occurred in her twenty-eighth 
year, she gradually dropped out of sight, 
although Louis XIV. made her one of the 
first societaires of the Comedie Fran^aise. 
Why, then, does Mr. Edwards treat her as 
entitled to a place in this gallery of portraits ? 
Few questions could be more promptly an¬ 
swered. He would not miss a chance ox dealing 
with her private life. In the biography of 
MoliSre, as most of us know, she is a very im¬ 
portant figure. Without unusual graces of per¬ 
son or mind, she yet aroused in him an affection 
which the discovery of her unfaithfulness 
seemed only to intensify; and many exquisite 
scenes in his plays, especially the “Mis¬ 
anthrope,” owe their origin to and reflect the 
anguish she inflicted upon him. For these 
reasons Mr. Edwards draws up an elaborate 
record of her career, at the same time naively 
admitting that she was aided less by her 
talents than by the name she unworthily bore. 
To him, as to so many writers, the temptation to 
make capital of La Fameuse Comedienne —that 
curious mixture of probable truth and demon¬ 
strated falsehood—has been practically irre¬ 
sistible. 

Mr. Edwards devotes seventy pages to 
Armande Moli&re, but omits to speak of two 
actresses who rose to the highest distinction. 
One of these was Racine’s sometime mistress, 
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Marie CbampmMA In tragedy she reigned 
supreme for nearly thirty years, and of many 
familiar characters in the old classical drama— 
Bdrficice, Roxane, Monime, Iphigenie, and, 
more important than all, PMdre—she was the 
first representative. It is needless to go 
further than a collection of letters which 
Mr. Edwards must have read to find how 
powerful were the impressions she created. 

“It is only to enjoy Ghampmele’s acting,” 
Mme. de 86vign6 wrote in 1672, “that I have 
seen Thomas Corneille’s 1 Ariane,’ It is a poor 
tragedy; all the characters are execrable. But 
when she appears a murmur of admiration is 
heard; everyone is enthralled, and her despair 
moves the audience to tears. . , . Champ- 
m<tle seems to me the most wonderful actress I 
have seen. She is a thousand times better than 
Desoeillets; and I, who am supposed to have 
some talent for acting, am not worthy of light¬ 
ing the candles when she appears.” 

The other luminary passed over in silence by 
Mr. Edwards is Marie Dumesnil, “la bonne 
Dumesnil ” of eighteenth-century correspond¬ 
ence. Physically fragile, she could scale the 
heights of tragedy with ease and power, 
and was so terrible as Cleopatre in 
“Rodogune” that when she swept down to 
the footlights the spectators there involun¬ 
tarily shrank back. In scenes of pure 
tenderness, too, she was equally at home. 
“■What do you think,” asks Voltaire, after 
avowing that she made the success of his 
“ Merope,” “ of an actress who keeps us all in 
tears for three acts together ? ” It is surely 
matter for wonder that Mr. Edwards should 
have ignored the existence of these mis¬ 
tresses of their art, to say nothing of Jeanne 
Gauissin, Marie DangeviUe, or Mdlle. Mars. 

From a purely theatrical point of view the 
narrative has less interest than its title might 
suggest. Mr. Edwards has not sought to make 
it a valuable contribution to the history of 
the French stage Nearly the whole of the 
chapter relating to Adrienne Lecouvreur, for 
example, is taken up with her misplaced 
affection for Maurice de Saxe, her rejection of 
the proffered hand of the Comte d’Argental, 
and the circumstances that were long supposed 
to have attended her death. What Mdlle. 
A'issd has said on the last-mentioned subject 
is quoted at length; but the suspicion that 
the great actre's was poisoned by a jealous 
lady of high degree is disposed of by the 
testimony of Voltaire, who caused the body 
to - be opened. Of Marie Favart’s merits in 
comic opera we hear very little; and of her 
innovations as regards theatrical costume—for 
she was the first player to discard silks and 
diamonds and wigs when they were out of 
character—we hear nothing at all. Instead 
of information on these heads, there is a 
minute record of the persecution which she 
endured at the hands of Maurice de Saxe 
rather than become his mistress, and which, 
poet Mr. Edwards, culminated in her being shut 
up under a lettre de cachet until she yielded. 
Lastly, two-thirds of the article on Hippolyte 
Clairon, beyond doubt the most impressive 
actress of her time, is occupied by a transla¬ 
tion of the absurd ghost story in her MSmoires. 
Mr. Edwards has yet something to learn about 
this wayward and eccentric lady. According 
to him, she was bom to shine in comedy, 
and, although successful in the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine, showed the perfection 


of her talent in Moli&re’s characters. Here, 
as in his assertion that she was sent to For 
l’-Eveque for organising a cabal against a 
rival, he is absolutely mistaken. With 
Molilre’s characters she had no sympathy; it 
was only in the tragedies of Corneille and 
Racine mat she found a congenial element. 

Curiously enough, the least satisfactory 
part of the work is that which relates to 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. Beginning with the 
well-known story of her recitation in early 
life before Auber, Mr. Edwards is content to 
devote only five arid pages to her career, and 
has as much to say of her passion for notoriety 
as of her intellectual gifts. One serious 
blunder must be laid to his charge. In 1880, 
he tells us, she was 

“ so enraged by an uncomplimentary newspaper 
criticism that she sent in her resignation to 
M. Emile Perrin, direotor of the theatre, quitted 
Paris, and came to England, where she gave a 
series of representations, and, appearing among 
ue for the first time, caused a veritable sensation 
in London society.” 

The italics, of course, are mine. Mr. Edwards 
seems to have been out of the world in the 
summer of 1879, when the Comedie Framjaise 
fulfilled their memorable engagement at the 
Gaiety, and when Mme. Bernhardt, as one of 
the company, electrified audience after audi¬ 
ence, became the cynosure of all eyes in 
representative drawing .rooms, received the 
most flattering social homage, and was written 
about by a thousand pens. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Modern Belgian music played a large part at 
the second Philharmonio Concert given at St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday evening, Maroh 27. 
In faot, foreign composers are being made much 
of by the Philharmonic Sooiety. In this we 
see no harm; for if native art needs encourage¬ 
ment, it also needs competition. English 
musicians should have means of learning what 
is being done for musio abroad; yet only the 
best should be brought forward. One cannot 
but wonder how the Orchestral Selection from 
M. P. Benoit's music to the drama Charlotte 
Corday ” was fixed upon as worthy of a hear¬ 
ing. As a rule, music written in connexion 
with the stage suffers when torn from its sur¬ 
roundings ; and it is highly probable that these 
movements are not placed in the most favour¬ 
able light on the oonoert platform. But. as 
they were given with the composer’s sanction, 
and indeed under Ids direction, his work may 
be judged from an abstract point of view. M. 
Benoit is a musician whose spirit has been 
stirred within him bv the brilliant orchestra¬ 
tion of Berlioz and by the powerful music- 
dramas of Wagner. Fine sounds, however, do 
not make fine music; and form, unless 
quickened by genius, is meaningless. M. 
Benoit’s intentions are of the best, but his 
discernment does not keep pace with his de¬ 
sires. In the “ Charlotte Corday ” Suite, one 
meets with passages of merit, but the interest 
is not sustained. Indeed, the composer 
achieves suooess in inverse ratio to his efforts; 
hence the simple “ Idyll ” and the “ Ball ” 
scene are more satisfactory than the Overture 
and the Finale, which are meant to be dramatio, 
but are only melodramatic. The programme 
induded songs by M. Hubert!, another Belgian 
composer. “ Le Munnezanger” has a pioturesque 


orchestral acoompaniment; but two other songs 
proved, in spite of some good ideas, exaggerated 
in sentiment. They were sung by M. Blau- 
waert. The orchestra was under the direction 
of M. Hubert!. M. Ysaye, who made his first 
appearance here last season, gave a magnificent 
rendering of Vieuxtemps’s showy Violin Con¬ 
certo in D minor. His tone was pure and rich, 
his execution faultless, and he entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the musio. He 
was received with enthusiasm, and for an 
encore played a Paganini Oaprioe. Haydn’s 
genial “ Beine de France” Symphony was 
admirably rendered under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. Oowen. 

Beethoven’s Oratorio, “ The Mount of 
Olives,” was performed at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday afternoon. In spite of the high 
opus number (85}, it is one of the composer’s 
early works: and from remarks afterwards 
made by him it is dear that he was not satis¬ 
fied with it. The orchestral Introduction and 
following Bedtative, the soprano and tenor 
Duet, and theoonduding “Hallelujah ” chorus, 
however, atone in a measure for any weakness in 
the other movements. The soloists were Miss 
Anne Marriott, and Messrs. Pieroy and Watkin 
Mills. The performance of the work was 
moderately good. It has not been given at 
the Crystal Palaoe since the year 1876—a 
sufficient proof that the Oratorio is not a special 
favourite with the public. The programme 
induded Dr. Bridge’s interesting setting of 
“ Book of Ages,” written for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1885, Mendelssohn’s “ Beforma- 
tion ” Symphony, and Dr. Macfarren’s “ St. 
John the Baptist ” Overture. 

The oonduding Popular Oonoert of the 
season took place on Monday evening last. 
The programme opened with Mozart's Quintet 
in G Minor, his masterpiece in that particular 
style. Messrs. Joachim, Bies, Straus, Gibson, 
and Piatti were the able interpreters. Miss 
Fanny Davies and Signor Piatti gave an ex¬ 
cellent rendering of Bubinstein’s showy Sonata 
in D (op. 18) for pianoforte and 'oello. Spohr’s 
Concerto in B minor (op. 88) for two violins 
was performed for the first time at these con¬ 
certs. This work, written shortly after the 
composer had settled at Oassel in the service of 
the Elector, is perfectly dear in structure, and, 
moreover, full of those brilliant bravura 
passages which Spohr knew so well how to 
write. It consists of three movements—the 
middle one, an Andantino, is extremely grace¬ 
ful. Mme. N6ruda and Dr. Joachim, of course, 
played the oonoerto to perfection, and at the 
dose were recalled four times. The pianoforte 
acoompaniment was in the safe hands of Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann. This lady also took part 
in Schumann’s pianoforte Quintet (op. 44). 
Contrary to the usual praotioe on the oondud¬ 
ing night, there was no pianoforte solo. Miss 
L. Lehmann was most suooessful. She sang a 
quaint and graoeful anonymous song, entitled 
“La oharmante Marguerite.” 

J. S. Shkdlook. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. It 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietor* end Managers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAT BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Mean. Marios, Beveridge, Shine, Rigoold, Abing¬ 
don, Balfour, Bode, Rossell, East, Ac.; Mesdamea A. Murray, M. Korke, 
K. James, C. Billot, Clara Jacks. 

Preceded, at 7.16, by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

Every Eveting, at 8.30, MISS CINDERELLA. 

At 9, DR. BILL 

Messrs. Frederick Terry. Nntcombe Gould, Beniamin Webster, G. Capei, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdamea Robins, Carlotta Ledercq, 
Mario Linden, Mary Kingsley, Oracle Murlelle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 

Q O M E D Y THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 0, PINK DOMINOES. 

Messrs. Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. BouclcauU, E. DagnaU, 
WlUams, Bearne, and C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdamea Rose Baker, Goldney, 
Robertson. Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Lugg, Ac. ; Miss Rickards, A& 


A I E 


INCESS’S 


T HEATRE 


Etmt ETanlllg, .t 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman, Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, Brandon Tbomai, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalslell, E. 
Mayenr, E. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, Ac.; Mesdamee Bella Pateman, 
Edith Bruce, Mrs. Hnntly, Ao. 

gAVOT T H E A T R E. 

Every Evening, at 8 JO, 

THE GONDOLIERS; or. The King of Bar&taria. 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny. Wallace Browulow, 
Metcalf, Rose, D« Pledge, Wllbraham, Gilbert, and Courtioe Pounds; 
Mesdames Gerald Ino, Ulmar, Rosin a Brandram, Deolma Moore, Bernard, 
Lawrenoe, and Cole, 

S ~T JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Leaeso and Manageress, Mn. Langtry. 

Every Evening, at 8, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Mrs. Langtry, Mesdames M'NeU, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, Ac.; Messrs. 
Cant ley. Bourchier. Sogden, Everlll, Foltoo, Brodle, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Cannings, Lawford, Grover, Lingbam, ArncUffd, Erlynne, Yorke, Ac. 

g T R A N D _T^H E A T R E. 

Every Evet-ing, at 8.40, tha funniest farcical comedy in London, 

OUR FLAT. 

Messrs. Edoula, Fawcett, Graham, Hawtrey, Evers field, Nalnby, and 
Blms | Mesdames M. Wbltty, Go ward, Esmond, VI oat, Sodgwlck, Graves. 
Preceded, at 8, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

Messrs. Graham, Everafleld, Nalnby; Miss Esmond. 


ERR 


THEATRE. 


Evary Evsning, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Memrs. W.a. Penley, B. Gonld, W. Lestocq. and F. Kerr ; Mold am o 
CIsay Grahame, Houstonn. and Gertrude Kingston. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

Messrs.Oscar Adyo and J. Nelson ; Mesdamea M. A. Giffard, H. Leyton 
and Rose Hearing. 

U AUBEYI LLE THEATRE. 

* Sole Lessee sod Manager, Mr. Tbouas Thor**. 

Every Evening, at 8, CLARISSA. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Thalberg, Maude, Yorke, Blythe, Harbury, 
Grove, Gillmoro, and Fred Thome; Meedsmes W. Emery, M. Collette, 
C. Owen, Bryer, Womyss, Hanbury, E. Banister, Ao. 

I A G A R A IN LONDON. 

Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Philip- 
l5 mn *2t Amcrioau sweetmeat store. Refresh- 

Jff,* .Jj £* U n° t : gliding cooled throughout. 

a 10 10 •O^-York-street, Westminster (St James’s-park 
Button). Sooond year. Nearly one million visitors. I 


THERE IS 

No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 

but 

PLENTY IN COCOA 

especially in 

VA.KT EE OUTE USE’S 

which 

UTILISES IN THE HIGHE3T POSSIBLE DEGREE 

All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 

ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 


ROB ™ SON .. A . ND ... CL , EAVEE ' 3 MEMORY , 


HEATRE. 


CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Every evening, at 8, 

BUY BLAB AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Messrs. Frod Leslie. Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers ; Mesdamea Ellen 
Parren, Marlon Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, BLnohe Massey, and 
Letty Lind. 

G lobe theatre. 

Bole Leasee and Manager, Mr. F. R. Bur to*. 

RE-OPENS EASTER MONDAY.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM, 
with the Mendelssohn Music, EASTER MONDAY and EVERY EVENING 
at 8.0 (Thursdays and Fridays exoepted), and THREE MATINEES 
(Children under Twelve balf-prioo to sUlls and dress olrole), MONDAY, 
April 7 ; WEDNESDAY. April 9 ; and SATURDAY. April 19. at 8.80. 
Doors open at 9.0. THUR8DAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, April 10 and 
11. HAMLET. Doors open 7 JO, commence at 8.0. Box-offloe now open 
daily, 10.0 to 6.O.—GLOBE THEATRE. 

O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. I 

Leasee, Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 

Manager, Mr. H. OlTTUS LONSDALE. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, LES CLOCHES DB CORNEVILLE. 

Mr. H. Glttas Lonsdale, Tom Paulton, Charles Ashford, L. Cad wale dr, 
Mr. Shlel Barry ; Miss Violet Cemeron, Miss Florenoe Lonsdale, and Mias 
Irene Verona. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

A- Bol. Lmm Mid Hanager, Ur. HOHACa Sioaax. 

Ktkt Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE. 

c. Hayden Coffin, Joteph Taplay, H. Aihlay, Wood. June. Shale, 
Hendon, and B. Monkhouee ; Uudlinn I’h,! 11. Broughton, Amedl, and 
Camille CArrlllA 

rnoodml, at 7AO, br ALL ABROAD. 


Children's- ■ 1 b 3d. I hemstitched— 

Ladies' - • 2s lid. Ladles' • ■ 2a. Hid.) per 
Gent's - . 38.6d. I Gent's • - la lid. 5 doz. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
lB. to 60S. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price Lists post-free. 

FURNISH yourHOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


la 3d. 

28 lid. Ladles' 
3a. 6d. Gent's 


■ ORDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 

Tha original beat, and moat liberal. Suita all. 

FOUNDED A.D. IMS. 

Furnlah direct from the Manufkoturar, from £10 to £10,000 
Oath prices. lo extra charge for time given. 

Octal o g u ea. Estimate*, Press Opinions, Taatlmoniala Poet Free. 

F. MOBDBB 

*48,949,960, Tottcnham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 

Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
'TTTPflAT irritation, lnduoiog oongh. and 

innval affecting the voioe. For these | 

symptoms use EPPS’8 GLY- 


TDpTT A TTflW OEKINB JUJUBES. In contact 
thilvU with the glands at the moment 


COUGH. 


they are excited by the act of sack¬ 
ing, the Glyoerine in these agree¬ 
able confections beoomee actively 
healing. In boxes, 7id.; tins, 
is. lid ; labelled "JAMES EPPS 
& OO., Homceopathio Chemists.” 


1 GOLD 3? 33 3ST, 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 

Anti-oorrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting ltsel 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket Holder, oomplete . - . It- 

Or, with Mordan’s Beet Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Tinted Pattern, complete ------ 6a. 6d. 

Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - - 6s. 6d. 

Fluted Pattern, Telescopic ..... 10 s 6d. 

Other Pattern in great variety. 

ALEXANDER & 8HEFHEARD, 

27, Chancery Labs, Lohdow. 


MEMflRV A. LOISETTE’S 

III k III U 11 I ■ SYSTEM.-" I wu Im- 

S eased with the possibilities of improvement to 
emory whioh your Leotures in Oaxbbidox opened 
up."—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Leotnrer 
(Jan., *90). “ Physiological, soiontiflo."— Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (Aprii,’88). “ We again reoommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., ’89). Great advantage 
to strong memory, inoaionlable aid to weak one."— 

Dr. Bnokley. “Excellent travelling companion."— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N. — Apply 17, New^Oxford 
Street, London. 

ESTABLISHED H»l. 

B I R K B E7K BANK 

Bouthampton-bulldlsga, Oheneery-lAn*. 

THREE tm CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO par CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the ini mam monthly I alaaoea, when cot drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertake* for lti Cuatomara, free of Charge tho Custody of 
Deeda, Writing*, and other SeenrlUeaand Vaiuaolee; the oollectio* of Bill* 
e/Ex change, Dividend!, and Coupon* t and tha pnrohaae and aalo of Stock* 
Share* and Annuities. Letter* of Credit and Circular Note* laaaad. 

THE BIKKBKCK ALMANACK, with full particular*, poet-free, on 
application. FlAKU RAYUraOBOVT, Manager. 

P HfflNIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19, LOMBARD STREET, K.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Eatabllabed 1789. 

Moderate Rate*. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Lose Settlement*. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W. C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER AIT,000,000. 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALK8. 
gRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

g ^OUP8, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 
J£8SENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
’J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS^ 

SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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Lancet—' “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 
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OHATTO & WTXJDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 

OUIDA’8 NEW NOVEL.—8 vols., crown 8vo, at aU Libraries. 

SYR LIN. By Ouida, Author of “Under Two Flags,” & c. 


HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL.—SECONB EDITION, 3 vola., crown 8vo, at aU IJbrarles. 

WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 

’.* The FIRST EDITIOH Living been entirely exhausted, the Novel hu been reprinted in a SECOND EDITION, and copies may now be bad at 
__ ev ery Li brary In the Kingdom. _____ 

TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS. 

The BURNT MILT .T ON- By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
The BISHOPS’ BT~RT.TH By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 3 vols., crown8vo. [shortly. 

BRET HAJRTE’S NEW STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d., with 00 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

“ Mr. Bret Harte’s latest story, ‘A Waif of the Plains,’ Is as good as his first—just as fresh, just as novel, Jand perhaps better written.He is the most delightful author of a 

continent. ’—Daily News. 

*• A new book by Bret Harte is always welcome, and In ‘ A Waif of the Plains’ he does not fall far below his best. The story abounds in artless pathos.Nobody, we imagine, will 

pick the book up without reading it to the final page, for it not merely depicts Western life in a masterly fashion, but is full of uuforced humour, whilst at the same time there Is no lack 
of dramatic inte r est .”—Leeds Mercury. _ 

MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 

A YANKEE at the COURT Of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 220 Illustra¬ 

tions by Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 8d. .... 

“Undoubtedly one of tbe funniest books. If not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and It will be laughed at heartily by thousands of readers In both 
hemispheres."— ScoUman. _________ _ 

MIL WALTER BESANTS NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0s., with a Frontispiece by Frkd Barnard. 

The HOLY ROSE, &C. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 

“ There is abundance of Interest in Mr. Besant's book, which coutains as much reading, and certainly as much romance, as any three-volume novel.”— Athenaeum. 


“ Each one of the stories whets the appetite for another ; and all of them are heartily enjoyable.” — Sc otsman. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’8 NEW NOV r EL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Os., with a Frontispiece by Fred Barnard. 

The LAWTO N GIRL . By Harold Frederic, Author of “ Seth’s B rother’s W ife,” <fec. 

NEW STORIES by the AUTHORS of “ THE BISHOPS BIBL E.”-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0e., with 13 Illustrations by A. FoRBSTHR and O. NIOOLBT. 

PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &C. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 

“ A remarka b ly clever story."—Manchester Guardian. ’ ___ 

TWO NEW NOVELS, EACH TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 

The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly . 

The FIRM of GIRDLE STONE. By A. Conan Doyle, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. Crown 

__ 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. _ ‘ ___ fShortly. 

NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &c. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. _ 

NEW SHILLING BOOKS. ~ 

The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke," &c. Is. 

NIAGARA SPRAY. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, Is. 

SENTENCED ! By Somerville Gibney. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. [shortly. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 

The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving's Lyceum 

Play.) By CHARLES GIBBON. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

EVE. By the Author of "John Herring." Post 8vo, 

picture cover, 2s. 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint-Author 

with CHRISTIE MURRAY of “ A Dangerous Catspaw." Post 8vo, picture boards, 
_2s. ; cloth, 2a. 6d.____ 


The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Allen. Post 8vo, picture 

boarda, 2s, 

KING or KNAVE? By E. E. Francillon, Post 8vo, 

picture boards, 2s. 

A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo, 

picture boards, 2s.; c loth, 2s. 6d. and 8s. 6d._ _._ 


HISTORY ; 6fc. 

A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of 

A History of Onr Own Times." CHEAP EDITION, price HALF-A-CEOWN. 

A HISTORY Of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of “A 

History of Our Own Times," &c. 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. [Vols. I. and II. rtady. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., Author of “ Ireland since the 

Union," <fcc. 4 vols., demy 8vo, clotb, 12s. each. [ VoU. /. and II. in the pros. 

TALES Of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By Edward Walford, M.A. Revised Edition. 

Crown 8v p, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. __ _ [Shortly. 

POCKET VOLUME*.- Handsomely half-bound, 2s. each. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by John Major. With 37 I ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 
Illustrations by George Cruikahank GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

The EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. By Thomas Moore, j The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. _ 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. The Contents for APRIL are 

as followsSUB KOSA. By George Holmes.—" THE THIN RED LINE." By John O'Neill.—HA ! HA ! HA ! By Arthur Oaye.—BOOK-FIRES of the REVOLUTION. By 
J. A. Fairer.-CANONBURY TOWER. By C. C. Robinson.—BEROALDE DE VERVILLE. By Arthur Machen.—ON LOAFERS. By a Loafer.—LITTLE TOURS. By Percy 
Fltageiuld.-BRETON FISHERMAN'S SONG. By C. E. Meetkerke.—ON SIGNATURES. By Sylvamts Urban. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 

LIST. 

HAUNTINGS: Fantastic Stories. 

By VEBNON LEE, 

Author of “ Baldwin,’’ “ Miss Brown,” *o 
In 1 yoI., crown Syo, 8s. 

Co n t hh tb : Amour Dure-Dlonea! in the Counter of 
Vanns—Oke of Okebttrst: a Phantom Loyct—A Wicked 
Voioe. 

Everything Vernon Lee writes bears the stamp of 
genius.”— Memthuter Examiner, March 18. - 
“ Written in a style almost as brilliant as that of any 
living writer."— Manchetur Guardian. 

‘•Ghost stories, moat effectively told.” 

_ Newcattle CkronieU. 

A VERY STRANGE FAMILY: 

A Novel. 

By F. W. BOBINSON, 

Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” “ Lacans in 
London,” &o. 

In 1 voL, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

«’ Finely oonoelved and consistently devAtoiw 

« Hay be read with pleasure, alike by the laded con¬ 
sumer of Action and by him who desires to have intel- 
lect and the suggestion of higher thoughts in what he 
reads.”— Suttman. __ 

THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. 

By HALL CAINE, 

Author of *' The Deemster.” 

In Three Volumes. 

Third Edition. Crown 8yo, Sis. sd., at all Libraries. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes: ‘“The Bondman’ is a work 
of which I recognise the freshness, vigour, and sus¬ 
tained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.” 

“ It is impossible to deny originality and rude power 
to this saga, impossible not to admire its forceful direct¬ 
ness andthe oolossal grandeur of its leading characters. 

THE GARDEN’S STORY; 

Or, Pleasures and Trials of an Amateur Gardener. 

By G. H. KLLWANGEB. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. O. WOLLElf DOD 
1 voL, fosp. 8vo, illustrated. 5s. 

CO*THin»:—Introduction-The Garden in Auticipa- 
tbm-An Outline of the Garden-The Spring Wild 
Flowers—When Daffodils begin to Pea^-The Rook 
Garden — The Sommer Flowers — Two Garden 
Favourites — Warm-weather Wisdom — My Inroct 
Visitors—Hardy Shrubs and Climbers—In and Out of 
the Garden—The Hardy Fernery—Midsummer Flowers 
and Midsummer Voioes -Flowers and Fruits of 
Autumn—The Last Monkshood Spire. 

IDLE MUSINGS: 

Essays in Social Mosaic. 

By E. OONDEB GRAY, 

Author of •• Wise Words and Loving Deeds,” he. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Very readable, they touah lightly and pleasantly on 
the subject in hand, they abound in apt quotations, 
and they are generally sensible, smart, and expressed 
in fluent, epigrammatic fashion.”- Literary World. 

•• Light, brief, and bright are the ‘ Essays in Social 

Mosaic.’.Hr. Gray ranges like a butterfly from high 

themes to trivial with a good deal of dexterity and a 
profusion of illustration ."—Saturday Union. 

STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

By ERNEST BENAN. 

Authorised Translation, from the latest Revised and 
Corrected Edition. 

1 vol., post Svo, 10s. 6d. [In the prut. 
OO MMM TB i — Introduction—The Religions of An¬ 
tiquity—The History of the People of Israel—The 
Orientlal Historians of Jesus-Mahomet and the Origins 
of Islamism—The Life of the Saints—The Author of 
the "Imitation de Jesus Christ”—John Calvin— 
Channing and the Unitarian Movement in tho United 
Btatee-Feuerbach and the new Hegelian Bchool-The 
Temptation of Christ, by Ary Scheffer. 

London: 21, Bedford-street, W.O. 


A. & C. BLACKS LIST. 


This month, in crown Svo, doth, price 7s. Sd. 

A SECOND EDITION OF AN INTRODUCTION TO 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of ” The Renslssanoe in Italy.” 


This month, in crown 8vo, doth, price Is. 6d. 

SIMPLE STORIES OF LONDON. 

VERSES SUITABLE FOR RECITATION. 

By JAMES WILLIAMS, B.O.L., 

Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 

This month. In crown Svo, doth, ptioe is. 6d. 

EVOLUTION, ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
BACTERIA, &c. 

A Series of Papers giving the general results of 
Soientiflo Investigations in plain every-day language 
without too much detail. 

By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.R.S.B. 


This month, in leap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 586, price 4s. 6d. 

A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, THE FIFTH, 
OF 

JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL 
OF GEOLOGY. 

Edited and partly Rewritten by A. J. JUKES- 
BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S., 

Of the Geological Borvey of England and Wales. 


Now ready. In! voL, demy Svo, prioe 15s. 

RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 

FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 

By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL D., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, andProfesaor of Arabio In 


the University of Cambridge. 


In S vole., demy Svo, prioe Ms. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 

SKETCHES OF OHUROH HISTORY IN BIO- 
GRAPHY. 

By FREDERIC W. FABRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


Now publishing, small crown8vo, doth, prioe 8s.6d. each. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 
COLLECTED 

WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

WITH ALL THE AUTHOR'S NOTES AND LATEST 
EMENDATIONS. 

PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited by Prof. DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FOURTEEN 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

The writings (many of which have been omitted in 
previous editions) will be Rearranged and Classified on 
a systematic plan. The Work will be printed from a 
new type. [Voir. I.-VI. new ready. 

Vol. VII., “ HISTORICAL RESEARCHES.’’ [V«t month. 


Edinbueoh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 

A NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 

PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 

By the RIGHT HON. 8IR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 

With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. [Second Edition. 
The Cape Argus says: “ Sir Charles Dilke's new book 
strikes us as altogether the most valuable contribution of the 
day. No writer nas so fully succeeded in placing before us 
the Colonial attitude of mind. Our own hope is that it 
may be the Colonial office rather than the Foreigu office 
that may claim him." 

The Cape Tunes says : “ Nought but unstinted praise can 
be given to the aim of the book and the form in which the 
conclusions are dressed. The volume is the weightiest argu¬ 
ment that has ever been delivered for unity. Like an illus¬ 
trious ancient, Sir Charles Dilke has visited many cities and 
seen many peoples. ‘The Problems of Greater Britain’ 
will, as the work of a Liberal statesman, do much to clear 
the character of that Party of a vile-founded charge of in¬ 
difference to Colonial Interests." 

ANCIENT ATHENS, MYTHOLOGY 

and MONUMENTS of ; being a Translation of a Portion 
of the “ Attica " of Pausanias. By MARGARET DE G. 
VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and Archaeo¬ 
logical Commentary by JANE E. nARRISON, Author of 
“ Myths of the Odyssey," “ Introductory Studies in Greek 
Art,” Ac. With Illustrations and Plans. Crown 8vo, 16s. 
BY LEWIS CARROLL. 

THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Con- 

taining 20 Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel's Illus¬ 
trations to “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” with 
Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS CARROLL. 
The cover designed and coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson. 
4to, 4s. _ 

AMONG the SELKIRK GLACIERS: 

being the Account ol a Rough Survey In the Rocky 
Mountain Regions of British Columbia. By WILLIAM 
SPOTSWOOD GREEN, M.A., F.R.G.S., A.C. Author 
of “ The High Alps of New Zealand.” Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE MINER’S RIGHT. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Author of “ Robbery under Arms," Ac. 3 vols., crown Svo, 
31s. 6d. [Next Week. 

THE HERIOTS. 

By SIR HENRY S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., 

Author of “The Cmruleats: a Vacation Idyll,’ 1 “The 
Chronicles of Dustypore,” “ Wheat and Tares," Ac. 

3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

Author of “ Aunt Rachel,” ‘ ‘ Tho Weaker Vessel,” Ac. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 

A LOVER of the BEAUTIFUL. 

By the Marchioness of CARMARTHEN. 

1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION as the 

RESULT of the INHERITANCE of ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS ACCORDING to the LAWS of ORGANIC 
GROWTH. By Dr. Q. H. THEODOR EIMER, Professor 
of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy In Tubingen. 
Translate! by J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. (id. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, the 

DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of. By Professor 
CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 18s. , .. t ... 

The Builder says“ Both ably written and well illus¬ 
trated. ... He is obviously an architectural student of 
no small ability and industry.” . „ 

The Building News says:—“A moat able and clover book. 

THE THEORY of DETERMI¬ 
NANTS in the HISTORICAL ORDER of ite DEVELOP¬ 
MENT Part I. DETERMINANTS in GENERAL, 
LIEBNITZ (1093) to CAYLEY (1841). By THOMAS 
MUIR, M.A., LLD, F.R.K.E., Author of “A Treatise 
on the Theory of Determinants,” and other works. Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

SHAKESPE A RE.—MACBETH. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by K. DEIGHTON, 
Fellow of the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad. 
Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
npYPB-WRlTING.— MSS, 

JL of *11 descrip tons, Legal Diocnmen's, 


Scientific, and 

Specifications. Plays, Bcc., 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations takan in | Shorthand or 
Type*writing by axpart Typc-writers. Special tnocess attained In work 
requiring drtloacy snd care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.—Misses 
E. B. St I. FABRA* 4, Southampton -street, Strand, London. 


rpYPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

J- PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYING executed quickly and accurately. 
Terms, la per 1,000 worda Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script Fyetem). Schools attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. BAJLKY, 
19, Albert-square, Stratford, B. 


CATALOGUES, 
/CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

and Sundry Remainders of NEW and UNCUT BOOKS (No. 70, for 


_1 Sundry 

APRIL), at greatly reduced prlcos, 
Kachange-street Bast, Liverpool. 


post free. — William Pottbk, 30, 


F\ANTE, and other ITALIAN Classics 

1 J explained and general instructions given In the Italian Language 
and Literature.—Addroes F. HOMl, 1, Duke’s Lane, Kensington. 


Poll Mall. 


TjTRENCH GALLERY, 120, 

X? The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, it NOW OPEN. Admission 
One Shilling. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 
TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

U SATURDAY MORNING LECTURES on AHCBITKCTURE, 
CLASSIC ud CHRISTIAN.—Professor T. ROGER SMITH will gl., • ihort 
COUR 8 R of LECTURES, with Vtolu to tho British Mnaonm ood Woot- 
minster Abbey, adapted to the requirements of Art Students and others and 
ODen to Ladles. Fee for the Course, One Guinea. _ 

*TTae First Lecture (Admission free) on SATURDAY, I9TH April, 1890, 

^Fo/llckets and Syllabus apply at the Offloe of the College, Gower-street, 
w c> J. M. HOBSBUBOH, M.A , Secretary. 




SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY 

OF SYDNEY. 

CHALUS CHAIR OF BI 8 TOBY. 

Tho Sonato of tho UnlTorglty of 87 door INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair. ..... 

Tbo salary will be at the rata of £900 per annum, with three increments 

^Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New 

South Wale*, 9 Vletorix-etreet, 8 .W. . .._. . 

Applications, etating candidate's age, and accompanied by testimonials, 
must be addressed to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to 
the undersigned not later than the 4th of May next, to be forwarded to the 
Seoete. 8 aul Samuel, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 

24th March, 1890. 9. Vlctoria-etreet, London, S.W. 


K IN 


G’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

Th. DEPARTMENT OPENS on MONDAY. APRIL »lsl. 

SPECIAL COL'IIK! THIS TEAM 
Frafcwr HALES on SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDIES. 

Mr COSMO MONKHOU 8 E on SCHOOL of ART In Um NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Mr. CARL ARMBRU 8 TBR on WAGNER'S TRISTAN And ISOLDE, and 
PARSIFAL _ 

For Pro.pooltu apply to Mlw C.O. BCHHITI , H, Konilngton-lqniro, W. 

/CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

An HXAHINATION wU! hi bold on TUESDAY, StII JOLT, and following 
dan IS ONEKHOLARraSrTf »0 .^d MX SOaOLARSHIPd of tx . 
▼ear onen to Student* under 18 years on 1st October, *890. 

7 Candidates may offer one or more of tho following eutyeota Claaelo* 

Mathematics, Natural Science, Modern Languages. _. . 

Toe College fee for bosrd, lodging, and tuition is £24 for each of the 
threo University Terms, and £14 for residence. In the Long Vacation. 

For further information apply to the Master. _ 


Ithe CLASSICAL REVIEW, 

■ Vol.IV. No. 4. APRIL. ls.Sd. 

Yearly Subecrlptlon (Ten Numbers), 13*. 6 <L. poet free. 
CORTRRTS. 

THE GAME of HARPABTCM. G. E. MAKIBDIB. 

ECHOED PHRASES iu the HIPPOLYTU 8 . G. C. M. SMITH. 

MR. WHITE LAW on 2 COR. vf. 1—VIL 1. F. H. CHASE. 

8 TUDIE 8 In CAESAR.-1. E. G. SlHLRR. 

HORATIANA. J. GOW. 

OMENTUM. G. F. STILL. 

HADLEY’S HIPPOLYTU 8 . R. WHITRLAW. 

FLAGG’S IPHIGENIA In TAURI 8 . A. E. HOUIHAV. 

TWO BOOKS on PROPERTIUS. J. P. POSTOATR. 

THE NEW EDITION of RRISKTS VORLE 8 UNGBN. J. E. NlXOV. 
HOGUE’S GREEK IRREGULAR VERBS. B. C. MARCHART. 
smoox’8 LANGUAGE of th* NEW TESTAMENT. F. RRMDALL. 
DELBRUCK ’8 INDO-GERMANIC TERMS of KINSHIP. B. L WHRELRR. 
BOLT A ITS PUNIC of PLAUTUS. D. 8 . MAROOLtOUTH. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

ARCHAEOLOOT- 

SITE of OLBA. C. SMITH. 

DIRAE. A. 8 . MURRAY. 

SUMMARIES 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. ei . 

DAVID Nutt, *70, Strand. 


Price One Penny; post-free, Twopence. 

‘FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE, comprising the Term of the 
Reign of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Containing: —The “Howard Vinoent” Map of the 
British Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram 
in Reference, to Population, Trade, Shipping, 
Revenue, Ac. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, doth, price is. 6d., post free 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J, 
ALLAN SON FIGTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contents: Introductory. —Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources oi Popular Enthusiasm.—" Re¬ 
publicanism : Form and Substance." 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Prioe 6d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


HTHE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE 

A blind to APPOINT g PROFESSOR of CLASSICS, >1 ! eelerr at 
AMO m TO»r with h,If th. ton of hi. olsua,. Tho wholo amount wlU bo 
onoraoiood toAMOo yoor. lib dutleo will oommono. In October n«t. 
Lndldoton tor tbo poit oro roquoolod to Mod tbolr upplIosUon! with Tantb 
monluli ond tho nomM of throe refer oen to tho RgoialLAg, on or boforo 
TUESDAY, ArRIL M _ 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

O TION for suing up TWO or THHEE VACANCIES on U» FOUNDA¬ 
TION wm bo hold on WEDNESDAY, tho 1BTH Argil. 1890—For Informs. 
Uon opply to tho Bursar, St. Poul’o Sabod, Woot Kondogton. 


-DOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

it BRITAIN. ALBEMAKLE STREET, PICCADILLY. W. 

TUESDAY NEXT (Aron. ISTHl, ot 3 o'dook. Tho Hon. OEOIWK C. 
BRODRICK, D.C.L., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on "THE PLACE of 
OXFORD {jNIVERBlTY In ENGLISH HISTORY.'' Hdf-O-Qulne! Iho 
Course. 

THURSDAY (APRIL 17TH). at 8 0, ®£° k A 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on "THE HEAT of the MOON and 
STARS.” Hal f-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY (ArmiL 19TH), at S o'clock. Captain W. D* W. ABNEY, 
ILK, C.B., F.R. 8 .. FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “ COLOUR and lt> 
CHEMICAL ACTION." Half-a-Guinea. 

Bubeoripilon to all th* Oounee In the Season, Two Guineas. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be r«um«donA PMLl ^ 
when Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Bart-, F.R.S., will give a DISCOURSE 
o ™WELDING by ELECTRICITY’» at 9 P.M. To thee* Meeting* Members 
and their Friends only are admitted. _ 


•DOYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

jLlI (Iooorporotod by Royol Chortor.) 

Potron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Proddont-Tho LORD ABEBDARB, G.C.B. 
THURSDAY, 17 th APRIL, ot 8J0 pun. 

— Ponor will ho rood.—'"THE KING’S HOUSE: > Retro, peel 

^'Burgo/AoC bruUBEKT HALL. F. 8 .A. P.K.HML 8 . 

11, Chandos-itreet, Ca vend lab-square, W. 


M r. ott© soholderer’S 

SCHOOL OF ART, 

6 , BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 

I Instruction In Oil Fainting, Pastel Drawing, and In Black and Whit*. 
For terms apply to the above sddreee. 


London : ALEXANDER & BHEPHEARD, 

2i, Fubnival Street, Holborn. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

d.£2fSJ’^SdtW Si L“^y tt onpTnnt*. 

Th^Jdlcfoe hi not lower, but builds up and tonss the 

Rank (lMo«taL with Reolpe and Notes bow to pleasantly and 
rapidly our* obesity (averaaes reduction In first week Is Sib.), post free, 

Bight Btampe. p c BUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Storwetreet, Bedford-eqnare, London, W.C. 


P H (E N I X FIRE 0 F FI 0B, 

JL 19, LOMBARD STREET, E£J., and 47, CHARING CROSS, 8 .W 1 
Established 1781. 

Moderate Rate*. Abeoluto Seourity. 

Liberal Lose Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 

LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

THE PARENTS' REVIEW. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF HOME TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 

“ Education la an atmosphere, a discipline, a llfo."—M atthew Ahold 
APRIL 14TH. 

STAR MAP for th* MONTH. By Mn. L. C. D’A. LIPSCOMB. 

EDITORIAL. 

THB RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION of the YOUNG. By the Rev. Wm. 

Dawks, M.A. 

A PEDAGOGIC HOLIDAY. By OSCAK BDOWICISO. 

SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT EARLY TRAINING. By Mies CLOUGH, 
Head of Newnham College. 

SMILES and TEARS, By Dr. J. E. TATLOK, F.LS., F.O. 8 ., Editor of 
Science Goeeip- 

LBS MANIERR 8 POLIE 8 (Freneh PolUb). By Mr*. A. CAUMOXT, Author 
Of “ The Hanley*," Ac. 

IVAN IVANOVITCH : ” IN MBMORIAM. By M. SHAW. 
OBSERVATIONS and EXPERIMENTS in EDUCATION. By Mrs- 
South wood hill. 

THE HEAVENS (Notes on Map). By Mrs. L. C. D’A. LlPSOOHB. 

FIRST LESSONS In ARITHMETIC. By Mr*. R. H. HART DAVIS. 

OUR SON 8 .—II. JOURNALISM as a PROFESSION. By J. DAWIOH, 
Author of “ Fraction! Journalism." 

BOOKS.—BY THE WAY.—NOTES and QUERIES.—PRIZES. 
PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION NOTES. 

London: W. H. Alls* A Oo.. 13, Waterloo-plaoe, &W. ; and of 
all Booksellers and Newsagent*. 


PRICE 2s. 6 d. 

REVIEW. 


NOW READY. 

APRIL 15. 

THE UNIVERSAL 

COKTUTg. 

L “BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER I" 

(Folly llloglmtotl) .. *. Adolpei SMITH. 

IL AMY LEVY i A REMINISCENCE AND A 

CRITICISM .Boggy QuiLTgg. 

UL A TRIP TO JAPAN Port IL (Folly Illn,- 

trgtod by th! Author) .. Altaed RggT. 

IV THE DEAD LOOK IN DARWINISM .. .. BAMVgL BDTUB. 

v’THE CASE FOE DINIZULU. (Folly 1 HAMUSTTgE. OOLtno. 

IlloltrgUd) j U. R. FOX-BoOAHg. 

VI. PRINCE BISMARCK'S SOCIAUSM .. .. Smggx J. Low. 

VIL AH OLD-WORLD DIARY. (Folly Ulo,lrgtod 

by th! Author). Sophia Bealm. 

VHL THE WAGES OF SIN. (IlloglrAtod) .. .. LPCA! MALKT. 

IX. SCIENCE AND POETRY I A REPLY .. .. COTgrogD DIOR. 

X. THE WORLD IN APRIL .. .. I Efrirog. 

XL CURRENT LITERATURE .. .. / 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE FLOGGING of MADAME BIUIDA (foU P*g.)* 

Medalist Mnnleh Academy. 

^iSf^^T“teffirSWES." Alfred Each- 

flBT^YSctDE^S.f.mlmlD) 0 a": CHARRER. 

LAMBETH PALACBIo 1804. OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. BOPRIA 

THE B EX 1 fLKD’)'RINCES DINIZULU "pAJUKOIfrom . 

And Thirty smaller Illustrations, chiefly from original Drawings^ by 
Wldhopff. Ayton, Symington, Bopliia Boale, A. Sacheverel-Coke, Alfred 
East, C. A. Channer, and A. Schlobacb. 

gw AH 80BHBB9CHKIH & CO.. Palerncstcr-equare, EX?. 


WlDHOPVT, Gold 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems Hew and Old- 

By GERALD MASSEY. 

Two Series. Pp. 400-428, 6«. each YoL ■ 

“These Poems are the frank utterances of a man of 

KC "GeraUl' A i^y‘l8 one of tho few remaining genuine 

^ Gerid H JsTy* has athousand clalma^njm^Bympathy." 

“ A high-minded man with a genuine gift of musJc.^^ 

" Wliilst the beauty of Belf-sacrifloe at 
tenderness of human love, or the glory of heroic deeds Uve 
and have a place in man s thoughts, the poems of Gerald 
Massey will be read. Difficult to choose where all la 
beautiful."— Tablet. 

“ A helpful and precious gift. —John Rlskin. 


Keg an Paul, Trench, trubner, * Co., Ludgate-hiD, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Now publishing, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., with Portrait and Map. 

“RULERS OF INDIA:” 

THE HISTORY OP THE INDIAN EMPIRE IN A CAREFULLY PLANNED SUCCESSION OP 

POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Now read/, pp. 228, crown 8vo, with Portrait* Facsimile of Handwriting, and Map, 2s. 6d. 

THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. 

By SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.0.8X, OJJU., M.A., LL.D. 

Editor of the Series; Author of " The Annalsof Rural Bengal," •’ The Indian Empire,” “ The Imperial Gazetteer 
of India,” "A Brief Hietory of the Indian People,” ha. 

The distinctive plan of the eeriet is to pretent to English readere the salient outlines and turning-points in 
the evolution of the Indian Umpire in a oarcfully planned sequence of historical retrospects. Bach volume will 
take a conspicuous epoch in the making of India, and, under the name of its principal personage, will set forth 
the problems of government which confronted him, the work which he achieved, and the influences which he left behind. 

The series will be produced under the general supervision of Sir W. W. HUNTER, whose reputation in the 
felde of Indian History, Statistics, and Administration is well known, and no effort has been spared to secure for 
each volume the writer best qualified to illustrate the period entrusted to him. 

“ Sir William Hunter hu produced a valuable work about an important epoch of English history In India, and he has 
given ns a pleasing insight into the character of a remarkable Englishman. The ‘ Eulers of India 1 series which he has 
initiated thus makes a successful beginning in his hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with file subject."— Timet. 

0“ Further Volumes are in active preparation, and will be published shortly. 

Pull Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


REMINGTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIN of JOOST AVELINQH: a Novel. By Maarten 

MAARTENS. 1 vote., crown 8vo, Us. 

” A book by a man who, in addition to mere talent, has in him a vein of snob genuine genius. So.”— Academy. 
‘‘Unqueetfoasbly a good piece of work.”— Athenaeum. “ So unmistakably good as to induoe the hope that an 
acquaintance with the Dntoh literature of fiction may soon beoome mare general among us.”— Horning Pott 
“ In soaroely any of the sensational novels of the day will the reader find more nature or more human nature.”— 
Standard. ”A novel of a very high type. At onoe strongly realistic and powerfully Idealistic.’ '—Literary 
World."—" Full of looal colour and rioh In quaint phraseology and suggestion.”— Daily Telegraph. •• So good that 
it will find many readers here.”— Scotsman. •' ‘ Maarten Maartens’ 1s a capital story teller."—Pail Mall Gazette. 
“A singularly powerful and original study. Exceedingly dramatdo characters. Full of pathos.”— Graphic. 
“ Can honestly be reoommended to readers whether with oonseienoes or without."— Jakes Path in Illustrated 
London Nsws. “ Romantic without being slokly, and full of interest without being sensational.”— Vanity Fair. 
“ Our Fn gluh writers of fiction will have to look to their laurels.”— Birmingham Daily Pott. “ Qualities of 
imagination which Dutch art hardly ever achieves save on the canvases of Rembrandt.”— Manchester Baaminer. 
“ Interest of an absorbing and, at ranee, of a lurid character. Very powerful scenes.”—Sunday Times. 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER; a Story. By the 

KAN WHO DISCOVERED the MURDERER. Grown 8vo, to. 

“A capital story, well and straightforwardly written.”— World. ‘‘A brisk and clever story.Will bear 

favourable comparison with the shilling shockers. —.Figaro. 

KEMINGTON & CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The Autotype Comp;, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

FIVE MONTHS in SOUTH AFRICA. 

By lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 

See MURRAY’S MAGAZINE for APRIL 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
trait* by Holl, R.A.; Ouleea, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; ” Sprihq," by 
Herbert Draper, &c., Ac.; also Examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
la remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTER8” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
Bend for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any addreaa. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Slxpenoe, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

DRAMATIC OPINIONS. By Mrs. 

KENDAL, 

Reprinted from MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

OORNEY GRAIN. By Himself; 

Reprinted from MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, AlbhKXRLH Strhst. 


Jut published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

T\ ANTE’S INFERNO, PURGATORIO, 

J-J and PARADIBO. Translated Into Greek Verse by MPS8UW7S PASHA, 
D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Williams k NOBOATS, 14, Hstxrietta-atree*, Coveot-gardeo, London ; 
and 20, tto«th Frcderlck-atreet, Edinburgh. 

NEW WORK BY THE WRITER OF “ TRUE WOMEN." 

RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By Mrs. 

KATHERINE ABHBUBNEB. Ms; Sro, MS PM", elotb, S«.; 
hand-nude paper, lte. to. 

Bristol J. W. Amowsmith. 

London Biurxix, Kssautu., iUMUJmn, Km, St CO. (Limit*!). 



DAVID NDTT, 270 & 271, STRAND. 


NOW READY. 

WAIFS and STRAYS of CELTIC 

TRADITION. Series initiated and directed 
by Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. Demy 
8vo, doth. 

Argyllshire SeriesVol. n. Folk and Hero Tales • 
Collected, Edited (in Gaelic), and Translated by the 
Rev. D. MAO INNE8 ; with e Study on the Develop¬ 
ment of th e Ose ianlo Saga and copious Notes by 
ALFRED NUTT, xxiv-497 pages. Portrait of Camp¬ 
bell of Islay, and t Illustrations by E. Grlsefc. i860. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
THOMAS TYLER, M A. Square crown 8vo, 
xx-316 pages. Portraits of William Herbert, 

Earl of Pembroke, of his mother, Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, and of Mrs. Mary 
Fitton. Cloth. 1890. 12s. 

The Introduction occupies pages 1-156. the Text with 
Commentary the remainder of the volume. 

The scope and purport of Mr. Tyler’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the Sonnets is Indicated by the motto quoted 
from Wordsworth, "Shakespeare expresses his own 
feelings in his own person.” 

FLOWERS from a PERSIAN 

GARDEN, and other Essays. By W. A. 
OLOUSTON. Crown 8vo, xvi-328 pages. 

1890. Fancy elotb, 6s. 

DANIEL DEFOE. The Com- - 

pleat English Gentleman. Edited for the 

first time from the Author’s Autograph Manu¬ 
script in the British Museum, with Intro - 
duction, Notes, and Index, by KARL D. 
BUELBRING, M.A., Ph D. Medium 8vo, 
lxxxtv-296 pages. Cloth. 1890. 500 copies 
Small Paper, 12j. 50 copies. Large Paper, 

£1 Is. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of 

the CONFLICTS BETWEEN JESUITS and 
SECULARS in the REIGN of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. With a Reprint of CHRIST. 
BAGS HAW’S ‘< True Relation of the Faction 
began at Wlsbich,” and Illustrative Docu¬ 
ments by T. G. LAW, Librarian, Signet 
Library. Demy 8vo, cliii-172 pages. 1890. 
Cloth, 15s. 

V Only 500 oopies printed. 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Reprinted 

from the First Edition of 1798. Edited by 
EDWARD DOWDEN, LL D , Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
16mo, xxvi-228 pages. 1890. Half-vellum 
boards, 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION 

FRENCH OLASS-BOOK, being Materials for 
Reading and Translation. Specially arranged 
for Advanced Pupils and Candidates for 
Public Examination, by M. DESHUMBERT, 
Piofessor at the Staff College, Oamberley. 
Demy 8vo, 244 pp., doth, 4s. 6d. 

ALPHABETICAL FRENCH- 

ENGLISH LIST of MILITARY TERMS for 
MILITARY STUDENTS. By M. DESHUM- 
BERT, Professor at the Staff College, 
Camberley. Demy 8vo, sewed, 32 pp., Is. 

AN INTRODUCTORY NEW 

TESTAMENT GREEK METHOD, together 
with a Manual containing Text and Vocabu¬ 
lary of Gospel of John ana List of Words, and 
the Elements of New Testament Greek 
Grammar. By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
Ph.D„ and REVERE F. WEIDNEB, D.D., 
Professor in Aguetana Theological Seminary, 
Rock Island, IU. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Prof. J. H. Thxtbb. Harvard U Diversity, Cambridge, 
Mass., writesI thoroughly believe in the inductive 
method which has shaped it. and anticipate for it large 
usefulness and snooese. It is carefully edited and 
printed, and supplies an evident lad; am<mg the rudi¬ 
mentary text-books for the studies of the Greek 
Testament.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


ivr aty ATVTR DU NOYER: 


Her Oorrespoadence in the Reign of 
Louis XIV. 

Edited by FLORENCE LA.YABD. 

In S vole.) crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 80s. 


« For real redness of style and an exhaustible fund of 
anecdotes about Court life, we might look long to rain 
for a rival to these two volumes.”-flatly Tt'tgraph. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 

EGYPTIAN SKETCHES By Jeremiah 

LYNCH, Ex-member of the Californian 
formerly President of the San Francisco 
Society, and President of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 16 full-page 
Illustrations, price 10s. fid. » 

The Author resided to Egypt for nearly six months during 
the winter of 1889-1890, and had therefore ample opportu¬ 
nities for studying the country carefully. Writing as an 
American, his views contain much that is novel and original, 
and his chapters on “ The English in Egypt" will be found 
especially Interesting. 

Ready shortly. 

THE MODERN MALADY, or 

“ Sufferers from Nerves.” By CYRIL BENNETT, Author 
of “ The Massage Case,” <tc. With an Introduction by 
HERBERT TIBBITS, M.D., F.R.O.P.E., Founder of 
the West-end Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
System, &c. In l vol., crown 8vo. 


State Senate, 
Geographical 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHOICE SERIES. 

BEING 

Ohoiee Editions of English Classics 
in Prose and Verse. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 300 ENORAVIN08 OH WOOD. 

DRAWN BY 

0. W. Oops. B.A., T. Obbswicx, R.A., E. Duncan, 
Bibkbt Fostbb. J. O. Hobslby, A.R.A., 

G. Hicks, R. Rbdobavb, R A., O. Stonbhoubb, 

F. Taylor, G. Thomas, H. j. Townbhbbd, 
Harrison Warn, Oharlxs Erxnr, John Gxlbbst, 
Ac., fto. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 

“ACT E.” 

By HUGH WESTBUBY. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD." 

THE EMANCIPATED. 

By GEORGE GISSING, 

Author of “Tbyrxa,” * 0 . 

In 8 vols., crown 8ro. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

Author of “ A Lost Estate,” Ac. 

In 8 vole., crown 8vo. 

“A pretty and carefully written story.”— AUunatum. 


Ready immediately. 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. A Map of 
the Wanderings of Ulysses, an Index of Proper Names, 
and a few brief Explanatory Notes are appended. This 
edition will be found well adapted for Prises, or for use 
in reading circles and schools. Crown 8ro, cloth, about 
120 pages. 

Just ready. 

THE CONCRETE ARITHMETICS. 

Designed to Teach Children to reason mainly by the use 
of Problems. Prepared to meet the requirements 
of the New Code, 1890. By R, LISHMAN, Head Master 
of the BeUe Vue Higher Board School, Bradford. 

Standard III.prioeSd. 

Standard IV.price 2d. 

Answers to Standards III. and IV. ... price 2d. 
Standards V., VI., VII., in preparation. 

GARDEN FLOWER PICTURES for 

SCHOOL WALLS. Beautifully Designed and Coloured. 
Five Seta, each containing three Plates, mounted on 
stout boards, varnished, and strung for hanging. Size 
of the boards about St Inches by 15 Inches, price 2s. fid. 
the set. 

Set l. Iris, Daffodils, Tulips. 

Set 2. Gladiolus, Foxglove, Snapdragon. 

Set 8. Chrysanthemum, Yellow Roses, Narcissus. 

Set 4. Carnations, Vallots. White Geranium. 

Set 5. Jonquils, Crimson Primrose, Anemone. 


Uniform 8vo vols., doth, elegant, 18. each, now ready. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 

GRAY’S ELEGY to a CHURCHYARD. 
TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. 

BLOO HFIELD’B FARMER’S BOY. 

CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE. 
COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 

MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. 

POETRY of NATURE. Harrison Want. 

ROGER'S (SAM) PLEASURES Of MEMORY. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. 
KEATS’S EVE of ST. AGNES. 

ELIZABETHAN POETS. 

WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 

Addition double voL, price to. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

“ Suoh works are a glorious beatifloation for a poet.” 

Mthmasam. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

Crown 8vo, fanoy boards, to.; doth, uniform, to. fid. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blaoxmobb. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By THOMAS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “No Surrender,” fto. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“As able and vigorous work, written with force and 
Dower of imagination, and a good oommand of language 
Tba characters are drawn with a firm hand and possesi 
a marked individuality.”—Atkenotaw. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING. 1 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 


. Now ready. 

A HAND BOOK to the REPORT of 

the SPECIAL COMMISSION. Demy 8vo, 124 pages Is.; 
post free Is. 2d. 

»»Hoo. G. N. CUREOV, M.P.“ I think that It it a moat uaaful and tlmoly 
publication. It appears to me to condense the original document with lin¬ 
gular fairness andln a manner Intelligible to all 
“A mine of valuable Information, olearlr «»t forth. Everyone should at 
once expend a shilling in l a poroha Scott Observer. 

“A moat Interesting and eapable analysis of tho Report. Tbs Author 
has not appended bla name, but he la nnd ratood to be a politician of some 
repute, and bla ability will at once be reoogolted. —Manc/utUr Bzawnnrr. 

WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ in¬ 
troduction to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
B. P. LASCELLES, M.A.. F.C.8., Assiatant-Master and 
Librarian at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 232 pages, 
cloth, 3s. fid., with 60 Illustrations. 

D. Hdskat, Baa., Ih. Aozdamr. Kllminioek, “Tb.bJOk.ppe.fi 

to me to be the beat summary published of the elementary facia of 
Chemistry. Especially worthy of praise arc tha Chapters which atate «o 
shortly, and yet so clearly, the various Lawa of Chemla ry." 


Habdy. 

SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddkll. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. BlaokmOHB. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Olivxb Wendell 
Holmbb. 

HER GREAT IDEA, and OTHER STORIES. By 
Mrs. Waltobd. 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Oboker. 

THE MAYOR of OASTBRBRIDGE. By THOMAS 
Habdy. 

THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LBOKS and Mrs. 
Aleahtoe; and The Dusantee. By Fba.ni R, 
Btockton, Author of Rudder Grange.” 

ADELA GATHCART. By GBOBOB MACDONALD. 
ORIPFS the CARRIER. By R. D. Blacxmobs. 
TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Thos. Habdy. 

DRED. By Mrs. Bhbohbb Stows. 

THE VASTY DEEP. By Stdabt Oumbbblabd. 
DAISIES and BUTTERCUPS. By Mm. RIDDELL . 

I GUILD COURT. By Geobob Macdonald. 


Author of “The Academician," fto. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Mr. Erroll's realism is forcible without being ooarse. 
Hi. new work should assign him a good plaoe among 
the realistic novelists of the day.”—morning Pott. 


By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mietley,” fto. 

In 8 vote., crown 8vo. 

“ Written to suoha quiet, straightforward manner that 
it will be sure to find many admirers The author must 
have a genuine love for the sea, or he would not be able 
to describe it in the charming way he does; to foot, all 
Ms descriptions of scenery are si very good that they 
add an additional charm to this essentially interesting 
book.”— Woman. 


R i ok a bd Bbmtlby ft Bon, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majeaty the Queen. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 

With Helpe for Composition. Edited by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, 3a. 

“ The extracts ar« Uken from lh« worke of Dumaa, Barqnln, Gautier, 
Gulxot, Victor Hugo, and tb* Comtoaaa de 86gur ; they are well graduated, 
and auffldantly long to avoid aorapplncaa. The uotra are abort aud per¬ 
tinent ; uaaful hlnta for oompoalllon are provided, and thoae are illuatrated 
by refer*no»« to the text, and aupplamented by well-choaen aentenoea for 
tranalation Into Frenob .’’—Tht Guardian. 

LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 

Edited for the uae of Schoola, It la believed for the flrat 
time, by Profeasor SUMICHKAST, of Harvard University, 
and now In uae at Eton College. Cloth, 289 pages, 38. fid. 

A HAND-BOOK to DANTE. Edited 

from the Italian of Scartazzinl, by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
M.A. With a Biography of the Poet, and a Biblio¬ 
graphy. Cloth, 327 pages, crown 8vo, 6a. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 

18, Warwick Squarx, Patbbnostbr Row, E.O. 
In connection with 
Ginn & Co., Boston and New York. 


To be followed by others. 


SEA STORIES by V. dart Russell. 

Uniform New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, half¬ 
leather, gilt top, prioe 8s. fid. eaoh. 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 

THE LADY MAUD. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 

THE WRECK of the “ GROSVENOR.” 
LITTLE LOO. 

JOHN HOLDJWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 

THE FROZEN PIRATE. 


London: Sampson Low, Mabston, Snarls, 
and Rivinoton (Limited), 

Bt. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.O. 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Great 'Writers.” —Life of Robert Browning. 

By William Sharp. (Walter Scott.) 

Mb. Sharp, with characteristic promptitude, 
has already produced a biography of Robert 
Browning, a book which certainly shows no 
sign of haste or immaturity. Its author 
modestly puts it forward as merely a mimoire 
pour servir. But, indeed, it may be regarded 
as furnishing all, or nearly all, that the 
student of Browning needs to know regarding 
the life and personality of the great poet; 
though, of course, other fuller biographies 
will in time follow, and will be welcome 
when they come—biographies, let us hope, 
whioh will draw largely upon Browning’s 
always interesting and matterful correspond¬ 
ence, and be rioh in their record of those 
familiar little anecdotes of the man, sweet and 
quaintly characteristic as many of these are, 
which rank, and will always rank, among the 
most cherished memories of his friends. 

Mr. Sharp opens his book with a rapid but 
comprehensive glance at the condition of 
European literature and intellectual effort 
generally at the time of Browning’s birth, 
and an enumeration of the men of mark who 
were his contemporaries at the beginning of 
his career. Then comes an account of the 
Browning family and of the immediate 
ancestors of the poet, a part of his work in 
which Mr. Sharp acknowledges his indebted¬ 
ness to a privately-printed pamphlet by that 
well-known and enthusiastic Brownmgite, 
Dr. Furnivall. Trustworthy evidence is 
adduced to show that there is no proof 
for the often-repeated statement that certain 
of the poet’s forefathers were Jews In 
the male line he is said to have been 
descended from that Capt. Browning who 
commanded the ship in which Henry Y. 
sailed to France previous to the battle of 
Agin court, and whose shield bore, in memory 
of the expedition, gules, two bendlets wavy, 
argent and or —a shield borne by his descendant 
Micaiah Browning, who raised the siege of 
Derry in 1689 by springing the boom across 
Lough Foyle, and perished in the act These 
were also used by the poet himself. His 
maternal grandmother was partly German, 
partly Scottish; while his paternal grand¬ 
mother was a Creole, born in the West Indies. 
His ancestry, accordingly, was a curiously 
mixed one; and doubtless much of his versa¬ 
tility and varied power is traceable to these 
strangely mingled currents of blood that fed 
his brain and heart. 

He was not the first of his family in whom 
artistic and literary power had manifested 
itself. His uncle, William Shergold Brown¬ 
ing, was the author of a well-known History 
of the Huguenots; and to his father—a clerk 


in the Bank of England during a great part 
of bis life—“ shop ” was “ shop only,” for in 
his leisure he had time and taste for scholar¬ 
ship, for drawing, for the practice of verse. 
In his son’s words, “ his brain was a 
storehouse of literary and philosophical anti¬ 
quities. He was completely versed in mediae¬ 
val legend, and seemed to have known Para¬ 
celsus, Faustus, and even Talmudic personages 
personally.” It is further recorded of the 
father of the author of The Ring and the Book 
that he possessed “ an extraordinary analytical 
faculty in the elucidation of complex criminal 
cases.” The mother, too, was a skilled 
musician—a woman of exceptional sweetness 
and depth of religious feeling. 

Nothing could well have been happier or 
more fortunately ordered than was this poet’s 
childhood. The father was much with his 
children; and we have a charming picture of 
how he used to carry his infant son in his 
arms up and down the study, singing him to 
sleep with lines of Anacreon. Of his debt to 
this wise and loving father Browning was 
fully conscious; and only a few weeks before 
his death he expressed himself on the subject 
in words that may well be quoted: 

“It would have been quite unpardonable in 
my case not to have done my best. My dear 
father put me in a oondition most favourable 
for the best work I was capable of. When I 
think of the many authors who have had to 
fight their way through all sorts of difficulties, 
I have no reason to be proud of my achieve¬ 
ments. My good father . .. secured for me all 
the ease and oomfort that a literary man needs 
to do good work. It would have been shameful 
if I had not done my best to realise his expec¬ 
tations of me." 

In that cultured home of his, the ways 
leading to very varied kinds of intellectual 
effort lay open to young Browning; and, with 
strong aptitudes in many directions, he 
seems at first to have hesitated as to the 
choice of his life-work. It is significant that, 
even after he had published his first poetic 
volume, he was regarded by his friends rather 
as a musician and artist than as a poet. His 
introduction to the works of Shelley affected 
him most powerfally, and must have done 
much towards enabling him to discover his 
own true self, his real vocation. Shelley’s books 
were procured for him, at his own request, by 
his mother; and what an epoch the first reading 
of them must have made in his life—what a 
moment that must have been when he first 
“ saw Shelley plain ” ! The influence of the 
earlier poet is distinctly traceable—along with 
much that is by no means derivative —in 
Browning’s own initial volume, Pauline, whose 
publication in 1833 was rendered possible 
through the generosity of his aunt. Of this 
poem Mr. Sharp gives a full, interesting, and 
discerning account, rightly assigning to it “ a 
unique significance because of its autopsychical 
bints.” Our author draws attention to the 
fact that this book, as also Paracelsus 
which followed it in 1835—unknown as 
they remained to the general public un¬ 
til within quite recent years—received a 
thoroughly cordial welcome upon their pub¬ 
lication from a judicious few, the Rev. W. J. 
Fox and Allan Cunningham reviewing the 
former most favourably in the Monthly Reposi¬ 
tory and the Athenaeum ; and John Forster, 
on the evidence of the latter, venturing, in 
the New Monthly Magatine, “without the 


slightest hesitation,” to “ name Mr. Robert 
Browning at onoe with Shelley, Coleridge, 
"Wordsworth.” 

There is little of striking incident to record 
in the poet’s life during the years that imme¬ 
diately followed the publication of Pauline. 
He spent some time in Russia, a visit whioh 
left its trace in the vivid local colouring of 
“ Ivan Ivdnovitch ” published more than 
forty years later; and he then passed to Italy, 
which, often revisited, afforded a lifelong in¬ 
spiration to his art. 

In 1846 came the union of Robert Browning 
to that great English poetess who bore his 
name. It seems that the accepted story as to 
their first romantically accidental meeting 
must be abandoned. It used to be said that 
Miss Barrett had written something in praise 
of Browning’s verse, that he called on her to 
express his sense of obligation, and—owing to 
the mistake of a servant—was admitted to the 
room of the invalid authoress, whose state of 
health at the time was such that she was able 
to admit the visits of only her most intimate 
friends. Mr. Sharp, however, asserts, authori- 
tively that Miss Barrett’s future husband was 
introduced by her genial and generous cousin 
John Kenyon Meet, at any rate, they did; 
and the meeting led to a marriage which—in 
spite of the implacable disapproval of the 
bride’s father—was a thoroughly fortunate 
one, a union of mutual love and helpfulness. 
The wedded pair went direct to Italy, where 
Mrs Browning’s health improved marvel¬ 
lously, where her son was bom, and where, 
for the most part, she enjoyed fifteen years 
of prosperous and happy poetic labour. 

She passed away in 1861, leaving a blank 
in her husband’s heart never to be filled again. 
But his age was far indeed from desolate, for 
he was ministered to by his noble and devoted 
sisters, and he was bound up in the artistic efforts 
and successes of his son, Robert Barrett Brown¬ 
ing, the painter and sculptor. To the very 
last he was strenuously busied with his own 
chosen art; and in all things he led the life of 
one who wisely “ lives and likes life’s way,” 
the best known and most easily accessible man 
in London society, generously helpful, as 
surely great poet never was before—helpful 
with that best kind of help which is perfect 
sympathy — to the literary workers, cele¬ 
brated or unknown, who surrounded him; 
till at length he died last year at Yenice, in 
the arms of those who loved him most, in full 
possession of intellectual and poetic power, 
and with the news of the success of his last 
just issued book sounding in his ears. It was 
a prosperous and happy life come to a good 
ending; a life so strenuous in effort, so lofty 
in aim, so rightly poised, so genial and mag¬ 
nanimous in evtry relation, that it well 
deserved all the prosperity with which it was 
filled to overflowing. 

Into the careful and well-weighed estimate 
of Browning’s poetic power and his place in 
literature, with which Mr. Sharp concludes 
his volume, we are unable here to enter fully. 
We cannot but agree that this great poet has 
written much which it would have been better 
for bis poetic fame if he had left unwritten; 
much which, if it have an attractiveness, is 
merely curious, merely interesting—certainly 
not poetic. But, if his works include failures, 
how superb, how numerous are the successes 
that they comprise; and for freshness, for 
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power, for variety, for beauty, how few 
poets can show such a gathering of over 
a hundred pieces as Mr. Sharp has enu¬ 
merated on pages 129-131! To one point 
in the estimate of the present biographer 
I must take distinct exception. Among 
the reasons that will prevent Browning 
from ‘“standing out gigantic’ in mats of 
imperishable work,” Mr. Sharp ranks first 
“ that fatal excess of cold over emotive 
thought—of thought that, however profound, 
incisive, or scrupulously clear, is not yet im¬ 
passioned.” Now it appears to me one of the 
very chief characteristics of Browning’s verse 
that he never does give us mere cold disquisi¬ 
tion, the like of which we find in such tedious 
plenty in Wordsworth; that he never is dryly, 
mechanically logical; that the arguments of 
which his poems are full are never chill bits 
of absolute science, divorced from humanity, 
but are always flushed through and through 
with human emotion—are the speech of 
actual men, speech in which the whole 
mao, and] not his mere isolated intel¬ 
lect, finds expression and embodiment. As 
Mr. Sharp properly points out, the mono¬ 
logue of Abt Yogler is illogical in the reasons 
upon which it bases a belief in immortality; 
it is, however, poetical, because it is the 
record of impassioned human thought, and, as 
such, is dramatically true. 

Mr. Sharp’s volume will be read with 
interest by all admirers of the great poet 
whose life it ohronicles, whose work it records 
and expounds. In composition and style it 
seems to me the most successful book of its 
author’s that I have yet examined. 

J. M. Ghat 


Corrttpondence between the Right Honourable 
William PHt and Chariot Duke of Rutland , 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. 
With an Introductory Note by John Duke 
of Rutland. (Blackwood.) 

In December, 1783, began the momentous 
administration of William Pitt, and the Duke 
of Rutland, a young man of no great capacity, 
but personally devoted to Pitt, was chosen to 
be his first Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
letters which they exchanged on public affairs 
up to the date of Rutland’s death are now 
very opportunely reprinted from a private 
edition of 1842, and the inner mind of the 
administration during a very important period 
of Irish history is laid bare to students. Cer¬ 
tainly, neither Pitt nor Rutland is in any 
degree shamed by the records which here 
leap to light, nor are they perceptibly exalted 
either. Both statesmen show a general desire 
to stand on right ground, to remedy sub¬ 
stantial grievances, if it can be done without 
giving offence to powerful adherents; but no 
passionate sense of justice—such as, for 
instance, Lord Cornwallis long afterwards 
displayed in speaking of a subject which had 
engaged the attention of Pitt and Rutland, 
the Tithe Laws—marks their interchange of 
thought on Irish affairs. Ireland was for 
them simply the Pale—the Pale, not now as 
a geographical but as a religious or social 
expression. Pitt, as we all know, was after¬ 
wards led to widen his views very consider¬ 
ably, and the present correspondence is chiefly 
valuable for the light which it throws on this 
development. 


Pitt’s Irish policy really had its root in 
England. He was sincerely and ardently 
anxious for a reform of Parliamentary 
representation in that country; but if reform 
were granted in England it could not 
reasonably or safely be denied to Ireland, 
where, as Rutland observes, the “ system of 
Parliament” did not “bear the smallest 
resemblance to representation.” But if the 
administration were to lose the power it had 
always possessed of practically nominating a 
majority of the Irish Parliament, what would 
or might become of that identity of executive 
which Pitt regarded as essential to the con¬ 
nexion of the two countries ? The conclusion 
which he at last arrived at was that a certain 
“prudent and temperate reform of Parlia¬ 
ment ” might safely be granted if one impor¬ 
tant condition were first fulfilled, namely, 
that Ireland should bs bound to England in 
the intimate and vital connexion of a commer¬ 
cial union, whioh would make “ England and 
Ireland one country in effect, though for local 
concerns under distinct legislatures ” (P. to 
R., January 6, 1785). The reform, when 
granted, should be of such a nature as to 
“ unite the Protestant interest in excluding 
the Catholics from any share in the representa¬ 
tion or the government of the country ” (P. 
to R., October 7, 1784). 

How strangely was this line of policy 
reversed in the end! Instead of the 
“ pradent reform ” which was to cure “ real 
defects and mischiefs,” and the consolidation 
of the Protestant interest for the absolute 
exclusion of the Catholics, we have, in the 
last decade of the Irish Parliament, the denial 
of all reform, all redress, and the overthrow 
of the Protestant interest by the conferring 
upon the Catholics of such a share in the 
representation of the country as neither they 
nor the liberal Protestants who advocated 
their oause in Parliament had ever dreamt of 
claiming for them. The object of this re¬ 
versal was unquestionably to force the country 
to a union; for this we have Pitt’s own word 
in a letter written to Lord 'Westmorland early 
in 1792. But when and how did the neces¬ 
sity of a political union first begin to impress 
itself on Pitt’s mind ? Clearly it was when 
Ireland, in 1785, rejected his scheme for a 
commercial union. That scheme was to be 
the basis of a great policy of regeneration and 
consolidation. 

“ On this point,” writes Pitt, on February 24, 
1785, “ the sense both of Parliament and the 
nation is decided, that if we fail in this, every¬ 
thing we have hoped for is suspended. What 
the consequences finally may be it is impossible 
to guess. 

How far Grattan and the popular party 
were to blame, as statesmen, in this fateful 
rejection of the commercial union is a ques¬ 
tion on which some competent investigator 
might found a very interesting essay. Their 
action certainly cannot be written down to 
factious folly in the offhand manner 
adopted in a recent “History of the Irish 
Union,” by a writer who is not even aware of 
the nature of the propositions which they 
rejected. The scheme was first presented to 
them in the form of Eleven Resolutions pro¬ 
viding for perfect reciprocity of advantages 
and equalisation of duties between England 
and Ireland, while the common participation 
of burdens was provided for by the imposition 


on Ireland of an annual contribution towards 
the maintenance of the navy, a contribution 
skilfully arranged so as to increase with the 
increasing prosperity of the country as testified 
by the productiveness of certain duties. The 
popular party in Ireland received the pro¬ 
positions with the greatest cordiality, Grat¬ 
tan himself assisted in giving them their 
final shape, and Parliament passed them 
without opposition. Even the provision of 
the tribute, on which some hesitation was 
expected, was accepted as a just and 
reasonable arrangement. Far different was 
the reception they met with in the British 
Parliament. They had scarcely appeared 
there when they had to be withdrawn in 
obedience to the clamour of the English and 
Scotch manufacturing and agricultural in¬ 
terests, intensely alarmed at the notion 
of admitting Irish products to free com¬ 
petition with their own. And when they re¬ 
appeared in the form of Twenty Resolutions, 
it was found that some very serious modifica¬ 
tions in the original principle of perfect 
reciprocity and freedom of trade had been 
introduced, all to the disadvantage of Ireland. 
Thus, Ireland was now debarred from ever 
trading with the East Indies, so long as the 
British Parliament chose to oontinue the 
charter of the East India Company, then ap¬ 
proaching its expiration. Again, by the 
Twenty Resolutions, either country might tax 
or prohibit the import of bread-stuffs from the 
other, a provision whioh, as England was then 
becoming a corn-importing, and Ireland a 
corn-exporting, country, pressed gravely 
against the latter. England, too, was now 
permitted to give bounties on the exportation 
of beer and spirits to Ireland, while Ireland 
was forbidden to give bounties on the exporta¬ 
tion of these commodities to England- Suoh 
alterations as these were quite enough to make 
the Irish Parliament suspect that it was being 
dishonestly dealt with; but the hostile feeling 
they aroused there was insignificant compared 
with that produced by the fourth and fifth 
of the new Twenty Resolutions, which pro¬ 
vided that Ireland should at once enact, 
without modification, all laws whioh had 
been, or should hereafter be, passed by England 
regulating or restraining the trade of the 
Kingdom with the British or foreign colonies, 
Africa or America. Rutland at once pro¬ 
nounced it hopeless to attempt to carry the 
Commercial Union with such an addition as 
this, and the event proved that he was right. 
Grattan denounced the proposed subversion of 
the legislative independence of Ireland in a 
speeoh “of the most beautiful eloqnenoe 
perhaps ever heard, but seditious and inflam¬ 
matory to a degree hardly credible ” (R. to P. 
August 13, 1785). 

What was Pitt’s motive in insisting on a 
provision certain to wreck the first great 
project of his administration ? The security 
of the Irish contribution (which was to con¬ 
sist of the surplus over a given yield of 
certain customs) was, he declared, gone with¬ 
out it. But surely this seourity could 
have been attained without the complete 
abrogation of Deland’s legislative independ¬ 
ence in commercial matters; and it is certain 
that in the Eleven Resolutions which ware 
presented to both Parliaments as a full and 
final measure there was no trace of any such 
provision. The foot is that the obnoxious 
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clause represented a serious blunder in policy, 
as we may clearly see from the letter of Pitt 
to Rutland of May 21, 1785. Fox had seen 
his opportunity on the introduction of the 
Eleven Resolutions; and, as the mouthpiece 
of the English manufacturers, he had denounced 
them with unbounded indignation, on the 
charge that they made the commercial interests 
of England abjeotly and helplessly subservient 
to those of Ireland. This criticism of Fox 
(which I may remark, en patsant , is quoted 
by the historical writer before alluded to in 
ordor to show how good the Twenty Resolutions 
would have been for Ireland!) produced that 
fourth clause which at once became the 
turning-point of the controversy. Fox imme¬ 
diately, and with great effect, transferred to 
the imperilled liberties of Ireland the pas¬ 
sionate solicitude which he had previously 
been displaying about the commercial interests 
of England. Rutland warned and expostu¬ 
lated ; but Pitt could no longer vacillate in 
the face of the watchful and powerful enemy 
who had already forced him from one position, 
and the new Resolutions had to stand for good 
or ill. 

The commercial union is by far the most 
interesting topic treated of in this correspond¬ 
ence; but there are amusing incidental reve¬ 
lations of the methods of securing political sup¬ 
port which prevailed in those days, and which, 
perhaps, are not wholly unheard-of in these. 
“ A decayed gentleman, and particularly if a 
member of Parliament ,” writes the Viceroy on 
September 13, 1786, “is surely a proper 
object ” for a provision of £300 a year. This 
about Lord Mountjoy’s peerage is full of dry 
light. The Marquess of Buckingham repre¬ 
sents to Pitt: 

*' That a peerage was promised to Mr. G. by 
the Earl of Bucks in 1779 ” [and at other times 
by other people]. 

“ That this promise and that to Lord Chief 
Baron Burgh was acknowledged by Lord 
Northington, but refused by mm, by which 
refusal Mr. Gardiner was driven into opposition, 
in which he embarked in the business of pro¬ 
tecting duties, &o. 

“That upon the ohange of government 1 
was desired to oonverse with him upon the sub¬ 
ject of those motions, and specifically to throw 
out the idea of his attaining his object, it 
being then deemed essential to check that 
question, to whioh his name and credit gave 
much support. I certainly held myself author¬ 
ised to hold it out to him in case of his support, 
whioh he promised; stating, however, that he 
had pledged himself to move that question 
after the recess; but that he would take the 
first moment to quit it, and to return to that 
system from whioh he had been driven by 
Lord Northington.” 

T. "W. Rolleston. 


Weetmineter Chime*, and other Poem*. By 
Maxwell Gray. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
'WaiTKas of romances are often curiously 
eager to become poets. That they seldom 
attain their wish is also a curious fact. 
The qualities whioh go to the making 0 f a 
poet are, in the main, precisely those with 
which they are endowed. Imagination, in¬ 
sight, sympathy, powers of humour, of 
pathos, of picturesque description—these are 
essentially characteristic of poet and romance- 
writer alike. But there is as little actual 
identify between the two as there is between 


the musician and the mechanician. Even 
Scott, who achieved greater success in poetry 
Gian any subsequent writer of fiotion has 
done, only put romances into verse. After he 
had found out that he could write them more 
effectively in prose, he recognised prose as his 
true medium. The late Lord Ly tton’s failure as 
a poet was as oonspicuous as his efforts were 
ambitious. George Eliot did somewhat better; 
but the fine passages of “ The Spanish Gypsy ” 
are mere rhetoric when compared with the 
genuine eloquence of thought and speech— 
the true vividness of life and movement—in 
her novels. Poets whose vocation as singers 
is beyond doubt fail with as much certainty 
when they put off their singing robes and 
don those of the narrator. Thus, the weakest 
of all Lord Tennyson’s long poems is “ Enoch 
Arden.” 

The author of The 8ilenee of Dean Maitland, 
having by that powerful romance proved that 
romance is her strong point, must needs tempt 
her fate with a book of verse Perhaps she 
consoled herself with the knowledge that 
if she failed in the venture she would 
still be in good company. I fear it cannot be 
said that she has not failed, if the measure 
of her success in prose may furnish a standard 
for her verse. She will not take such a place 
among the poets as her first romance gave her 
among the writers of prose fiotion But where 
high achievement is hard, and counts for 
muoh, partial achievement should count for 
something. There are poems in this volume 
that would have made a reputation before 
fluenoy in verse became so common a thing as 
it is. Maxwell Gray differs, however, from 
the majority of minor poets in the fact that 
what she gives us is her own to give. She 
has not borrowed it from some abler singer. 
Her voice is thin, and for a thin voice is 
much too voluble; but it is a true voice, and 
no make-believe. I am bound to qualify this 
testimony by saying that, while the style is 
natural and native, there is nothing new in 
the thoughts, nor is the manner of expressing 
them one which the reader will remember for 
anything really noteworthy about it. The 
following examples from the chief poem in 
the volume—the first putting into words the 
chimes from Westminster Palace, as the poet 
interprets them, and the second giving in like 
manner the echoes from the Abbey—will 
illustrate the foregoing criticisms: 

“ Palace Ohixis. 

“ Rejoioe! rejoice! 

For the strength of man. 

For the fervid noon of his summer night, 

For strength to do and skill to plan; 

For full delight 

When the day of life is far from night; 

For the treasure of gold and of exquisite art; 
For the luxuries piled in the world’s great mart; 
For the sweat ordained, 

The musoles strained, 

And the triumph that crowns, though half 
achieved, 

Man’s work in the prowess by hope believed; 

Ah me! ah me! ” 

“ Abbey Echoes. 

“ Ah me! ah me! 

For the fainting man. 

Weak to do, though strong to plan, 

By the burden and heat of day outworn; 
Suocour him, lift him. fall’n forlorn 1 
Alas 1 alas! for the bitter sweat 
With which his burning brow was wet. 

The toil that piled those heaps of gold, 

But left, him hungred and a- cold, 
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The skill that shaped those things of grace 

While the friendless artist drooped apaoe I 

Poor and rich and weak and strong, 

Ye are sons of Him who avenges wrong, 

And He has riches manifold, 

Better than jewel, silk, or gold; 

Bejoice! rejoioe!” 

All this is excellent of its kind: the 
thoughts have the truth of truisms, but 
the graces of verse have not enriched them. 
A chime naturally suggests a metrical form; 
but the poet must not be content to put bodily 
into rhyme the commonplaces of the street 
preacher, or even those of the street preacher’s 
eloquent rival in the pulpit. He, too, with 
them, must work in the everyday material 
which is all we have, but we expect him to 
transmute what he uses into a finer substance. 
When it leaves his hand it should bear a hall¬ 
mark by which we may recognise it for a 
poet’s utterance—and not that of preacher, 
moralist, essayist, or any worker in prose. 
Facility in composition is perhaps always to 
be desired for a writer, but it is not an un¬ 
mixed advantage. When it induces glibness, 
as one fears it has done in some of these 
poems, one could wish that the writer had 
known something of the “pleasure” to be 
found “ in poetic pains.” Had the stringing 
of rhymes been a less easy process to Maxwell 
Gray, she would certainly have produced 
something better, in writing of “The Best 
Land,” than the seventeen stanzas of which 
these two are a fair specimen: 

“ Tell me the sweetest, fairest spot of earth, 

Tell me the land of every land most blest; 

Lies It beyond the morning’s rosy birth P 
Lies it beyond the crimson-pillared west P 

“ Smiles it upon the broad earth’s burning zone, 
Where chilling blasts of north wind never 
come P 

Is it some fairy isle whose sweets are blown 
Far over sea by zephyrs soft and dumb P ” 

In the rest of the poem there are allusions to 
“ sapphire lakes,” to “ Adam’s primal bower,” 
to the “palmy south,” “burning Ind,” 
“thymy downs,” “the daisied lea,” the 
“hoary steeple,” “twilight’s dewy gloom,” 
and the “ verdant sod.” 

It is not a pleasant task to point out these 
blemishes, but they illustrate the argu¬ 
ment that fluency does not imply fulness 
or finish. Perhaps they are explained by 
the attempt to unite the functions of romance- 
writer and poet. The one must be affluent of 
words; the other eclectic and sparing. For 
the former the immediate impression is every¬ 
thing; the latter must take care that he 
produces a worthy abiding impression. But 
taking Maxwell Gray’s poems for what they 
are—that is to say, not as the best work she 
has done—they are yet good. There is 
scarcely one of them without some distinct 
merit of its own; and occasionally, as in these 
opening verses of “ The Forest,” that merit is 
a high one. 

“ Oh, let us pierce the billowy gloom 
That greenly wrape the mountain-side. 

The woodland, clothing crest and combe 
With beauty! There white lilies bloom. 
Silk-sheathed, beneath oak branches wide, 
Where sunlights glide. 

“ A stag down yon green vista fleets; 

A thousand joyous insects hum; 

High up, the leafy archway meets; 

Tall lindens dream of summer sweets; 

On deep-mossed pathways footfalls oome 
All hushed and dumb. 
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" Sweet woodruff breaks in balmy snow 
Beneath the oolamned aisles of beech ; 
Their shining leaves the sunlights throw 
In dimmed and broken shafts below; 

I hear the nuthatch tap his breach, 

And the oackoo’s speech.” 

George Cotte&ell. 


Studios in tie South and West, with Comments 

on Canada. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

When Mr. Charles Dudley Warner goes on 
his travels, he does so as a student of human 
life and character and not as a geographer. 
He is not neglectful of geographical features 
or of statistics; but his interest in them is in 
their relation to mankind. We all remember 
that that famous garden of his was nothing if 
not moral: he would not associate with any 
vegetable that was disreputable or had not 
some quality that could contribute to his 
moral growth. He found total depravity 
typified in “snake” or “devil-grass;” and 
“pusley”—whatever that may be — was 
associated in his mind with the Chinese pro¬ 
blem. The bean seemed to him “ a beautiful 
confiding vine,” but he could not lose sight 
of the fact that “you never can put beans 
into poetry ”; he learned to value frost and 
snow, not as a true farmer would, because 
they serve the earth and the fruits thereof, 
but because “they give the husbandman a 
little peace.” How, in a more serious vein, 
and still with the same human interest, he 
makes a pilgrimage through Walt Whitman’s 
“ teeming nation of nations”; and the result 
is, as might be expected, an instructive 
chronicle and criticism. 

Mr. Dudley Warner graduated, long since, 
with honours, as a humourist—was he not 
one of the noble thirteen with which Mr. 
W. D. Howells defied the mother-country ?— 
and the excellence of the present work is 
due, in no small degree, to the fact that 
it is written by a humourist. Not that 
Mr. Warner is, or tries to be, funny in the 
least degree; but here are many observations 
and comments whioh a careful traveller who 
was not a humourist would certainly have 
missed, and descriptions to which none but a 
humourist could give such point. For 
instance, of New Orleans he says: 

“ I suppose we are all wrongly made up, and 
have a fallen nature; else why is it that while 
the most thrifty, and neat, and orderly city 
only wins our approval, and perhaps gratifies 
us intellectually, suoh a thriftless, battered 
and stained and lazy old place as the French 
quarter of New Orleans takes our hearts?” 
(p. 40). 

“ The stranger who is accustomed to closed 
sewers, and to get his malaria and typhoid 
through pipes conducted into his house by the 
most approved methods of plumbing, is aghast 
at the spectacle of slime and tilth in the 
streets, and wonders why the city is not in 
perennial epidemic; but the sun and the wind 
are scavengers, and the city is not nearly so 
unhealthy as it ought to be with such a city 
government as they say it endures ” (pp. 
40, 41). 

More important still are the sympathy, the 
broad tolerance, and the dear insight into 
character which nothing but a keen sense of 
humour united with wise discretion can give. 
Mr. Dudley Warner wields the magic wand 
which converts dead facts into living truth. 


He does not profess to have made a profound 
study of the social conditions of the many 
places which he visited, nor to treat in an 
exhaustive fashion of the various questions 
upon which he touches. “Points of great 
interest were,” as he says, “necessarily 
omitted ” in a tour suoh as his; and the work 
he has written is suggestive rather than con¬ 
clusive. Yet it will, I believe, be increasingly 
recognised as a contribution of the highest 
order to the discussion of the social and race 
problems which perplex the United States. 

First and foremost of these is the negro 
problem, which confronted Mr. Warner when 
he went South. Mr. Warner does not share 
in the melancholy anticipations which prevail 
in some quarters as to the future of the negro. 
He thinks his redemption not only possible, 
but rapidly bringing itself to pass: 

“ The negro is generally regarded as the best 
labourer in the world, and there is generally 
goodwill towards him, a desire that he shall be 
educated, and become thrifty. . . . The pro¬ 
gress in education, in industry, in ability to 
earn money, is extraordinary—much greater 
than ought to have been expected in twenty 
years, even by their moat sanguine friends, and 
it is greater now than at any other period" 
(p. 114). 

Mr. Warner went among the negroes, and 
studied their condition and character at first 
hand. He asked a company of them : 

“ * What do you want here in the way of civil 
rights that you have not f ’ The reply from 
one was that he got the respect of the Whites 
just as he was able to command it by his ability 
and by making money; and, with a touch of 
a sense of injustice, he said he had ceased to 
expect that the coloured race would get it in 
any other way. Another reply was—and this 
was evidently the deep feeling of all—‘ We 
want to be treated like men, like anybody else, 
regardless of colour. We don’t mean by this 
social equality at all; that is a matter that 
regulates itself among whites and ooloured 
people everywhere. We want the public con¬ 
veyances open to us aooording to the fare we 
pay; we want privilege to go to hotels and to 
theatres, operas, and places of amusement 
We wish you oould see our families and the 
way we live, you would then understand that 
we cannot go to the places assigned us in 
oonoerts and theatres without loss of self- 
respect”’ (p. 117). 

With a fair field and no favour, the outlook, 
as far as the character of the negro is con¬ 
cerned, is evidently quite hopeful; but, what¬ 
ever his possibilities may be, the question still 
remains, can he and the white man abide 
together in America—not necessarily in inti¬ 
mate relations, but harmoniously, as befits a 
civilised community? The true difficulty 
does not lie in tbe character of the negro, but 
in the character of the Southern white. The 
hopes of his redemption are far from cheering. 
Items of news from the Southern States 
similar to the following are far too 
frequent: 

“ A mob of armed men foroed their wav into 
the oounty jail at Barnwell and shot by lynch 
law eight negroes, some of whom were awaiting 
trial for supposed complicity in a murder.” 

This is bad enough—to shoot men only, as 
yet, suspected of murder; but it is not all, 
for four of these eight murdered men were 
not even suspected, but were simply detained 
as witnesses. Now that the negro is no 
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longer his slave, the Southern white, after 
spoiling him as a savage, is seeking to refuse 
him the civilisation of which he is proving 
himself capable, by returning him to Africa; 
only the idea suggests itself, not unnaturally, 
that the true solution of the difficulty would 
be to eliminate from America the really 
savage element by exporting the Southern 
white himself. 

The race trouble, in a less acute form, pre¬ 
sents itself again in relation to other foreign 
elements in the population. The welding 
process is not sufficiently rapid, even if it is 
taking place at all. As between North and 
South, so now, increasingly, between East and 
West, that cohesion or unity which is the 
safeguard of a nation is wanting. Mr. 
Warner regards it as “ the simple truth ” to 
say that 

‘' Comparatively few Eastern people have any 
adequate conception of what lies west of 
Chicago and St. Louis; perhaps a hazy geo¬ 
graphical notion of it, but not the faintest Idea 
of its civilisation and society.” 

It is a common remark at the West, he says, 
that “Eastern people know nothing about us, 
they think us half civilised ”; and with 
slight irritability at this ignorance is mingled 
“ a waxing feeling of superiority over the 
East in force and power.” 

It would seem that East and West mutually 
undervalue one another, partly out of ignor¬ 
ance, and partly out of jealousy. The rivalry 
between Chicago and New York, which has 
lately been emphasised over the question 
where the Exhibition of 1893 is to be held, is 
far from being a friendly rivalry. On this 
point, Mr. Warner, who is a New York man, 
by adoption at least, makes a confession which 
is not without significance. He met a lady 
from New Orleans who had lately visited both 
cities for the first time, and he asked her 
carelessly—not doubting her answer—which 
city she liked best 

“ To my surprise she hesitated. This hesitation 
was fatal to all my pre-conceived notions. It 
mattered not thereafter whioh she preferred; 
she had hesitated. She was actually comparing 
Chicago to New York in her mind, as one might 
oompare Paris and London. The audacity of 
the comparison I saw was excused by its inno- 
oenoe. I confess that it had never occurred to 
me to think of Chicago in that continental 
light. * Well,’ she said, not seeing at all the 
humour of my remark, ' Chicago seems to me 
to have finer buildings and residences, to be the 
more beautiful oity; but of course there is 
more in New York; it is a greater oity, and 
I should prefer to live there for what I want.’ 
This naive observation set me thinking; and I 
wondered if there was a point of view, say that 
of divine omnisoienoe and fairness, in whioh 
Chicago would appear as one of the great 
cities of the world ” (p. 178). 

Of the West generally, and particularly of 
the state of Wisconsin, Mr. Warner has much 
that is good to say. In several respects— 
notably in the treatment of the insane—he 
found this state in advance of others. At 
Madison, which is not only an intellectual 
centre but an intelligent city, the book trade 
has troubles similar to those which British 
booksellers are continually setting forth in 
the correspondence columns of their able 
organ the Bookseller. The people do not 
support book stores; they buy their books at 
“ variety shops.” The reasons suggested for 
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this melancholy state of things are worth 
attention: 

“ Perhaps it is true that people accustomed to 
newspapers fall of ‘selections,’ to the flimsy 
publications found on the cheap counters, and 
to the magazines, do not buy ‘ books that are 
books,’ except for ' furnishing ’; that they 
depend more and more upon the circulating 
libraries for anything that costs more than an 
imported cigar or half a pound of oandy. The 
local deuers say that the system of the great 
publishing houses is unsatisfactory as to prioes 
and discounts. Private persons can get the 
same discounts as the dealers. . . . Another 
reason for the decline in the trade may be in 
the fact that comparatively few booksellers are 
men of taste in letters, men who read, or keep 
the run of new publications. If a retail grocer 
knew no more of his business than many Dook- 
sellers know of theirs, he would certainly 
fail” (p. 174). 

Tet another reason may be found in the 
increased facilities for travelling and trans¬ 
mission, which are effecting a revolution in 
the arrangements of all trades, by making 
the middleman less necessary than formerly. 
The country reader can visit the source of 
supply for himself without trouble; or, guiding 
himself by the literary critioisms which he 
finds in the Athenaeum or the Academt, and 
in the provincial daily papers of the first 
rank, such as the Manchester Guardian and 
the Scotsman, he can safely order what he 
wants direct from the publishers. In short, 
large stocks of new books are no longer 
needed; and the booksellers of to-day only 
maintain a place by giving excessive discounts 
—a system which, clearly enongh, must soon 
end. Mr. 'Warner thinks a bookseller, if he is 
a man of literary culture, “can do a great 
deal for the cultivation of the public taste. 
His shop becomes a sort of intellectual centre 
for the town.” Here and there such a book¬ 
seller is still to be found, and he is described, 
significantly enongh, as one of the old school. 
The modern bookseller is not a book m»n bat 
a tradesman; and even as a tradesman he is, 
too* often, not wise—grumbling that things 
are no longer as they once were, instead of 
diligently making the most of what is. 

Kentucky is not on the same intellectual 
level as Wisconsin. It was there that Mr. 
Warner met with a philosopher whose eccen¬ 
tricity was that “ he had voted for Cleveland 
and should do to again.” The objection to 
such a proceeding was that “ Cleveland had 
had the salary long enough, and got rich 
enough out of it.” The same philosopher 
had his own opinion about killing: “ All this 
killing in the mountains is foolish. If you 
kill a man, that don’t aggravate him; he’s 
dead and don’t care, and it all comes on 
you.” 

When wo consider the race difficulties of 
America, it is impossible not to see the resem¬ 
blance between that Union and the great 
German federation which has been bnilt up in 
our time. In both cases the political union 
is compored of races, differing widely in 
character and temperament, with some common 
interests and some widely divergent ones. 
But there is a fundamental difference between 
America and Germany. America is a nation 
in the process of making; liberty is finding 
its level, rudely enough sometimes, no doubt, 
but subject only to experience, the natural 
check to its excesses, and the true safeguard 


which prevents liberty from ever permanently 
degenerating into libertinism. Germany, oh 
the contrary, is held together by the suppres¬ 
sion of freedom; and when the iron band 
which holds it is removed, the popular forces 
will assert themselves and the federation may 
go to pieces. 

Of Canada and her relation to the United 
8fates Mr. Warner has much to say that is 
interesting. His conclusion is that in Canada 
to-day there is “a growing feeling for in¬ 
dependence; very little, taking the whole 
mass, for annexation.” Among the objections 
whioh he thinks Canada has to the latter are 
a belief that Canada is better governed than 
the States, a dislike of too frequent elec¬ 
tions, of sensational and irresponsible jour¬ 
nalism, and of the want of system in the 
Civil Service. On the whole, we may take 
comfort, for there are “ great commercial 
forces at work ” which “ seem strong enough 
to keep Canada for a long time on her present 
line of development in a British connection.” 

Waiter Lewie. 


krw KOVELS 

John Vale's Guardian. By D. Christie 
Murray. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

A Railway Foundling. By Nomad. In 3 
vols. (Trischler.) 

Running Double: a Story of the Stable and 
the 8tage. By Frank Hudson. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Prince Maurice of Statland. By H. B. H. 
(Remington.) 

A Queen of Roses By Baynton Foster. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Oraythome: a Waif. By W. 8. Tratman. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 

The Sandyeroft Mystery. By T. W. Speight. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Had not “The Egoist” been a title already 
appropriated by Mr. George Meredith, it 
might have appeared most fitly as the name 
of Mr. Christie Murray’s latest novel. As a 
study of perfectly developed egotism, mani¬ 
festing itself first in acts of petty selfish 
domineering, growing into a scheme of self¬ 
aggrandisement so utterly base that he hardly 
dares to define it to his own mind, and cul¬ 
minating in an attempt at actual murder, 
devised with the cunning of criminal mono¬ 
mania rather than of ordinary scoundrelism, 
the character of Robert Snelling is a master¬ 
piece which has few equals in English fiction. 
No special skill would have been needed for 
the realisable pourtrayal either of the Snelling 
whose acquaintance we make in the first 
volume—tiie cold-hearted selfishly grasping 
man, whose narrow brain just suffices to 
enable him to keep up appearances before his 
simple-minded neighbours—or of the moral 
monster whose battered corpse is dragged 
from the dibris of the ruinous old tower which 
his own murderous hands have undermined. 
The surpassing merit of Mr. Christie Murray’s 
creative work is observable in his record of 
the process of moral disintegration by which, 
quite naturally, and indeed inevitably, the 
development of law-fearing egotism into law- 
defying crime is made credible to the imagina¬ 
tion. There is no per saltum movement; we 
are made to see every step in the downward 


progress, and not merely to feel that Snelling 
is here and that he was there, but to realise 
the continuity of every motion of descent. 
Though Mr. Christie Murray more than once 
refers to his principal personage as a small and 
provincial Napoleon, the reference is generally 
made with a reserve of implied intellectual 
disparagement; but there is really something 
quite Napoleonic in his power of combination, 
his skill in marshalling his forces, and the 
cool promptitude with which, when foiled for 
the moment by a temporary reverse, he can in¬ 
stantly organise a new plain of campaign. 
The scene in the schoolroom where he compels 
the schoolmaster, who has been his uncon¬ 
scious tool, to bear public witness to the 
beneficence of his intentions with regard to 
his ward is an exhibition of splendid strategic 
resources; and, indeed, there is no crisis of 
difficulty to the needs of which Snelling does 
not rise, for when he ultimately fails it is not 
that his wits are found wanting, but simply 
that he has matched them against a fate or a 
providence which is too strong for him. Snel¬ 
ling is the one personage who makes the book 
really noteworthy, but the other persons in 
the drama in which he takes the role of first 
villain are admirably cast for their respective 
parts. Isaiah Winter, with his cunningly 
unobtrusive loyalty to the poor lad John Yale, 
who, duting the greater part of the first 
volume, is in such parlous case, is a portrait 
which Dickens would not have been ashamed 
to own; 'and very Dickens-like, without 
being the least imitative, is the sketch of the 
delightful little French household whioh gives 
refuge to John and his doughty champion 
William Gregg. Mr. Christie Murray has 
always succeeded admirably in reproducing 
the effectively picturesque manner of the 
great master without falling into any of his 
pet mannerisms; and in John Vale's Guardian 
his success is noticeably conspicuous. Both in 
respeot of matter and style, it is one of his 
best books. 

“ Nomad’s ” new book, The Railway Found¬ 
ling, is both much larger aod much more 
elaborate in construction than its predecessor, 
The Milroys ; and, so far as the latter feature 
is concerned, it will seem to many readers 
that the novel is burdened rather than 
brightened by the somewhat melodramatic 
plot whioh is tacked on to an otherwise simple 
and pleasant, though by no means faultless, 
story. Indeed, the chapters relating to the 
mystery of the parentage of that unwhole- 
somely precocious child Annabel Westgate, 
which are evidently intended to provide the 
element of excitement, are the very chapters 
which will be skipped, skimmed, or at any rate 
read with very languid interest. The story 
deals mainly with the sayings, d ings, and 
love-affairs—especially the love-affairs—of 
the younger members of the family of Mr. 
James Ellaby, who is contractor’s agent for a 
newline of railway, and who accordingly pitches 
his tent in the small country town of Little 
Marsdon, which is midway between the two ter¬ 
mini. The social position of a contractor’s agent 
is, I should imagine, somewhat indefinite, 
depending very much upon the kind of man 
who occupies it; and though Mr. Ellaby is a 
very worthy fellow, he seems hardly the sort 
of man who is usually found hand and glove 
with countesses and county people generally. 
“Nomad’s” particular countess is, however, 
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a somewhat eccentric old lady, whose style of itself, though people who like pleasant society, 
conversation—as, for example, when she and do not care for a story in which whole- 
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, v „ , „ . an<l do not care for a story in which whole- IndividmUtm . a System of Politics. By 

speaks of herself as “tied by the leg”—in- sale lying, adultery, and murder are lm- Wordsworth Donisthorpe. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
dicates a frank unconventionality of nature, portant constituents, had better go elsewhere. Donisthorpe announces in his preface that he 
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that the conversation of all the feminine cha- ^ Qsttn of Hosts, whit h is a harmless sort of and mealy-mouthed disputation is less calcu- 
racters—even of the girls, who are supposed 8tor y constructed on such familiar lines that lated to rivet the attention and impress the 
to be specially refined and charming-is hy the time the reader has got to the end of memory than | S morevigorous and uncom- 
somewhat heavily shotted with slang, the ex- the . 8 f ond . chapter he knows quite what is Fooum«aM«-of "***£ 
nressive but not verv nrettv word “ snairw ” awaiting him in the remaining thirteen. The tions rauedby this announcement are not dis 
E their “Lrtikkr wanUv” This and village beauty of fiction hal been so often appointed. Thus, the renmrks on Mdl s 

it impossible to speak of The Railway Found- coming ^“^feak “ to be calculated upon <( cannot be stronger testimony to the 

ling in terms of unreserved praise; but it is a ! nt ^ 1 such certainty, that there is notlnng left baimfulnees of loose thought and corresponding 
bright readable story, with plenty of good f° r cuHo^ty but the questun whether the phraseology than is afforded by the spectacle of a 
material, much of which is by no means un- cardiac fracture is to be brought about with g^t logician like Mill propounding four funda- 
.VilfiillT litiHupd or without any preceding impropriety. Mr. mental theorems as the basis of his woric, ot 

’ ' Bayntou Foster chooses the latter alternative, which It must be said that the flrstjs f^se, the 

Hudson s Running Boullt deals J 8pare8 U s the frequent seduction, though Slfaffi^' * 

with theatricals in London, with sport in he spares us no other component of the oft- .. . . . . . . 

Ireland, and with love-making of various kinds t n i d talc There is the inevitable lending of This vigorous and unoompromismg style is cal- 
in both places. The writer’s name has not a books • there is the usual despised but loyal C1 £ a ^ impress very unfavourably anyone 
specially Hibernian sound, but he betrays his BT1 itor,’who has the usual hostile meeting with ^o° on ^ literature. However,^e'mnst'adiav. 
nationally by various little sups, as, for ex- tbe young Bquire; there is the customary dis- that here and there we have found some pas- 


it impossible to spesk of The Railway Found¬ 
ling in terms of unreserved praise; but it is a 
bright readable story, with plenty of good 
material, much of whioh is by no means un¬ 
skilfully utilised. 

Mr. Frank Hudson’s Running Boullt deals 


phraseology than is afEorded by the spectacle of a 
great logician like Mill propounding four funda¬ 
mental theorems as the basis of his work, of 
which it must be said that the first is false, the 
second is false, the third non-essential, and the 


specially Hibernian sound, but he betrays his 
nationality by various little (dips, as, for ex¬ 
ample, when he speaks of a London medical 
man as “ Surgeon Thomas,” a style unknown 
in this country out of the army, but quite 
common in Ireland; or when, with charac¬ 


teristic national carelessness about trifles, he enable8 the heroine to die gracefully, forgiving 
spells the name of the river Liffey without an her faithless lover with her last breath. The 
<l e - He however, a full share of Irish gfowy i a Drettilv told : hut in a novel one does 


liveliness, and the stoy is told with a bn^ like to have just a suggestion of novelty. pleasuresf . . . We cannot tell. But assuming 

vivacity which is decidedly exhilarating. The that life is worth living-as we must, if politics 

chapters which take us to the Ennisbeg trout Had Craythorne been published a few m WO ith discussing—then that social system 

stream, to the Rathmoran racecourse, and to months earlier, it would have provided Mr. which enables the largest population to get sub- 

the Apollo Theatre, are capital examples of Andrew Lang with a number of capital aistence out of a given area itprima faei*^ the beat 
the “rattling” order of writing though it illustrations for his amusing discourse on ^ m o{ ’ ^<,^ 5 alarge"eum total of 

would have been none the worse if Mr. Hudson “ How to fail in Literature,” for it is simply pieaaure-feefing sentient beings.’ This weighing 
had excluded from his rattle the verbatim crowded with grotesque absurdities of por- of happiness by the ton of flesh seems a coarse 
reports of the conversation of his stage traiture, incident, and literary style; if, proceeding, but it is also the only mode of corn- 
manager, which is “ frequent and painful and indeed, the word style be not inappropriate parison available. ’ 

free.” “Now, then, you blooming jossers, to an arrangement of words which is devoid Again, the distinction which is drawn between 
where the h— havo you all gone to ” may alike of coherence and of grammar. When fixed and circulating capital, if not perfect y 

be realistic but it is not pretty. Though there in the first paragraph we read of a village ?hSSvedd^^ions m ' 

is not very much substance in Running Boullt, that is “ lost in the vastness of its own in- philosophical than the received deflations 

it is very easy and entertaining reading. significance,” we know at once the nature of " ^“JJjf 1 * 8 XtteTqmred »m- 

T „ .. ■.. ,. . _ ,. . ... . the writer's feeling of the force and meaning of dor new product are indicated by the term 

In spite of the high-sounding initials on the WO rd.s; and the extent of his or her acquaint- circulating ; those things the eventual consumption 
title-page of Frtnct Maurxct of Stalland, it is ance with the elements of syntax is made of which is not essential but only accidental to the 
hardly probable that its author is a real live manifest by a sentence on the fourth page, in creation of the required compound form another 
royal highness; but he has an air of knowing wb ich we are told that the church of this oUse-jixtd capital.” 

his way about the minor European courts, and remarkable village had “a solemnity that Nor are the points at which Mr. Donisthorpe 

li^y mSrof m iSe 0 ind t St£ U ’ The * 0ut *° ** ^ kind ? f warned a tem^te^tioism such as Wagner 

any amount oi leisure and ambition. The VO rk which these morctaux lead us to expect; bas offered. The proposition that demand for 

sickening record of intrigue to which the but it is needless to prolong comment on the commodities is not demand for labour is, as 
mMor part of the book is devoted certainly performance of an author to whose literary Mr. Sidgwiok says, the most difficult passage 
adds meaning and emphasis to the saying of capacity one might well apply his own words in Mill’s treatise. What we complain of is 
Marcus Aurelius, that even in a palace life concerning his imaginarv village. that our author’s slashing paragraphs do 

may he lived well; but “ H. R. H.” might * nothing to lessen the difficulty. He quite 

occasionally have taken his readers into good Tht Sandy croft Mytttry is a shilling shocker exaggerates the importance of the search for 
company without seriously impairing the of a very ordinary type, neither better nor the definition of capital, or at least of the dis- 


Dooks ; mere is me usual despised due loyai bas had muoh experience in reviewing 

suitor, who has the usual hostile meeting with economic literature. However, we must admit 
the young Bquire; there is the customary dis- that here and there we have found some pas- 
covery on the part of the latter that he must sages of more scientific interest than the 
“ sigh as a lover, but obey as a son ” by writer’s excessively confident tone would have 
marrying money; and there is the old, old led us to expect. Thus, on the subject of 
accident which facilitates the heart-break and population, he has some remarks worthy o 
enables the heroine to die gracefully, forgiving 0an tillon or Coumo . 

her faithless lover with her last breath. The “ I» it bettor that there should be one firing beffig 
jtoykpreta.t.ld; tat.in .n„.l on.d.» SrSSSBfii 


like to have just a suggestion of novelty. 

Had Craythorne been published a few 


stream, to the Rathmoran racecourse, and to months earlier, it would have provided Mr. 
the Apollo Theatre, are capital examples of Andrew Lang with a number of capital 
the “rattling” order of writing, though it illustrations for his amusing discourse on 
would have been none the worse if Mr. Hudson “ How to fail in Literature,” for it is simply 
had excluded from his rattle the verbatim crowded with grotesque absurdities of por- 
reports of the conversation of his stage traiture, incident, and literary style; if, 
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aaas meaning ana empnasis to the saying of capacity one might well apply hi 
Marcus Aurelius, that even in a palace life concerning his imaginary village, 
may he lived well; but “ H. R. H.” might 
occasionally have taken his readers into good Tht Sandycroft Mytttry is a shilling shocker 
company without seriously impairing the of a very ordinary type, neither better nor 


flavour of his piquant narrative. Even the worse than the majority of its numerous com- ooyery of°the 

sweet Highland rir which we breathe in the petitors. It is the often-told story of a murder hT 7 revelation of the 

opening chapters is contaminated by the perpetrated by an unknown criminal; and the * _ 

amorous prince, who in the most matter-of- expedients by whioh suspicion is made to fall rarftri ^’it^vrilTSlst' Jd gloom 

course way proposes to a well-born and modest successively upon no fewer than three inno- tv , lpo f ^ orth dear, sharply-defined and 
Scottish girl that she shall become his mis- cent people are too clumsy to deceive the brilliant as a crystal. Onoe seen there is no mis¬ 
tress; and, oddly enough, the young lady most inexperienced reader. Still, one might taking lb ‘ Capital is that the value of which is 
herself, though she certainly says “ No ” to have duller company on a railway journey dut to the value oi it s ^pro ducts. It is ’ 

the suggestion, does not appear to feel at all than Mr. Speight’s tale, and for the rail it “ ot TaBn0 ’ b '%v^ h thlTkey^ro*at once and 
insulted, and veiy shortly afterwards con- has clearly been written. mlioik all difficulties.” 

tracts a morganatic marriage with her would- Jambs Ashchofi Noble. Now, this definition is really not a bad one, 

be Beducer. lor the record of the subsequent _ and we should have given a good mark to a 

proceedings readers must study the book l - 1 candidate at an examination who had per- 
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formed this piece of verbal analysis. A 
licentia sumpta pudenter, to use words in a new 
sense, will always be conceded by the reason¬ 
able critic, Mr. Donisthorpe is qnite welcome 
to call the labourers a species of capital. But 
he must not suppose that his odd use of a word 
will avail much in recommending what pur¬ 
ports to be a practical scheme, the so-called 
Labour Capitalisation. The character of this 
proposal may be thus indicated : 

“It is dear that if, instead of accepting wages— 
letting themselves out for hire by the week or the 
hour—the workers entered Into the venture as 
capitalists and free men, receiving, instead of a 
fixed wage, a certain pre-arranged percentage of 
the gross produce . . . the receipts of the 
hands would vary, like the profits of capitalists, 
with the success of the venture and the state of 
the trade. When trade was good the men would 
be receiving considerably more than usual. . . . 
When trade became depressed their share would 
decrease proportionately with that of the other 
capitalists. . . Thus the cause of strikes 
would be eradicated.’’ 

It will be apparent that the new scheme has 
muoh in common with some familiar forms of 
co-operation—a system whioh Mr. Donisthorpe 
rejects as largely adulterated with fancy and 
fiction. His capacity to deal with the labour 
question may be inferred from the following 
piece of logic: 

“The tendency of wages to sink to the subsistence 
level has been demonstrated a priori ; and those 
who seek to disprove it by an appeal to experiment 
or observation are precisely in the foolish position 
of the squares of the circle.’’ 

The oontext shows that the subsistence level 
is taken strictly, not merely as equivalent to 
the prevailing standard of oomfort. However, 
while our author’s method appears to us far 
from scientific, still we may acknowledge that, 
from a teleological point of view—to imitate 
his own style of criticism—he has a use. As 
against the extremer socialists he is often 
effective. Even to the judicial mind the 
forcible presentation of one-sided arguments 
by a clever advocate may be helpful. And 
that Mr. Donisthorpe is always in a high 
degree impressive, as well as amusing, we 
fully admit. Here is his picture of neo- 
Radicalism: 

“ By nibbling at the liberties first of one class and 
then of another; by violating all those rules of 
government the soundness of which have been 
demonstrated by the experience of ages; by 
increasing and entangling all the duties of Parlia¬ 
ment and the executive; by loading the statute- 
book with long, tedious, and stupid Acts of 
Parliament too prolix and heterogeneous for 
even trained lawyers to digest; by multiply¬ 
ing policemen and inspectors and examiners 
and state officials of one sort and another, 
till no man can take a pinch of snuff with¬ 
out being asked to show his lioense, or chop 
faggots without a government certificate; by this, 
that, and the other readjustment of the order of 
nature by rule of thumb, a state of things has 
been brought about in whioh the workers of 
England, without being made one whit the 
healthier or the happier, have been reduced to the 
last degree of inefficiency, poverty, and depend¬ 
ence.” 

We should think that as a writer of leaders in 
a party newspaper our author would be very 
successful. 

“Questions of the Day Series.”— The 
Public Regulation of Railways. ByW.S. Dabney. 
(Putnam’s.) The educated economist is not 
likely to dispute the leading principles set 
forth in this volume. To those who have studied 
the now classical writings of Messrs. Adams 
and Had lev—and, we may add, Prof. Selig- 
man’s excellent articles in the Political Science 
Quarterly —Mr. Dabney’s general view of the 
eoonomio aspects of the question will be accept¬ 
able. That competition between two or three 


railway companies tends to monopoly; that 
the dealings of such a monopoly are charac¬ 
terised by certain kinds of partiality, “ classifi¬ 
cation ” of goods, “ discrimination” in favour 
of particular places, and even personal favouri¬ 
tism ; that the first two species of preference 
are more beneficial than at first sight appears; 
while the third is wholly unjustifiable—these, 
it may be thought, are propositions whioh it 
was hardly necessary to demonstrate afresh. 
Perhaps, however, the lesson had not been 
so perfectly understood by the public; but that 
it was well to repeat it And Mr. Dabney’s 
conclusions, though not new, are original; in¬ 
dependently deduced from the prime sources of 
information — the evidence taken by the 
" Cullom Committee,” and similar documents. 
For those who have not leisure to consult those 
voluminous records, the consilience between 
our author and other interpreters lends new 
weight to their construction of the evidence. 
Moreover, Mr. Dabney has drawn from sources 
of information whioh are not open to all. As 
chairman of the committee on railways and 
internal navigation in the legislature of 
Virginia, he has had peculiar opportunities of 
forming a judgment on the “ commission 
system ” as a method of preventing extortion 
and unjust discrimination. He gives reasons 
for believing that this system 

“ has greatly mitigated the evils of railway abuses 
where these really exist, and has often done 
aoaroely less good in pointing out cases where 
methods and practices commonly supposed to be 
unjustly discriminative are not really obnoxious to 
that charge.” 

The rival “oost of production system,” and 
Mr. Hudson’s extravagant proposal founded 
thereupon, reoeive their coup de grace from Mr. 
Dabney. A useful novelty in his treatment of 
the railway question is the prominence given to 
the legal aspect of the subject. On this topic, 
the English critic who is not specially conver¬ 
sant with Amerioan law cannot speak with 
equal confidence as with reference to the econo¬ 
mic theories. However, we have little hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing both parts of the work to 
be equally sound. 

The Theory of Credit. By Henry Dunning 
Madeod. Vol. i. (Longmans.) Those who 
have studied Mr. Macleod’s earlier writings 
will not derive muoh additional benefit from 
this latest product of his theoretical activity. 
Its “final utility,” if we may use a technical 
term proper to an economical subject, is not 
considerable. The undoubtedly important 
lessons whioh Mr. Madeod has already taught 
us concerning the nature of debts are not 
made clearer ia this new redaction. The truth 
which may be extracted from his paradox that 
“ credit is oapital ” does not become truer by 
being repeated. Enough had been already 
given to the antiquities of the subject Sat 
Priamo datum. It was not necessary to enlarge 
once more on the nature of mutuum, acceptila- 
tatio, and the rest. Least of all was it desir¬ 
able to restate the doctrine that, if money is 
positive capital, credit may be termed negative 
capital; to reproduce the vain display of 
algebraic symbols, which but serves to bewilder 
the majority of readers, and to scandalise the 
few who hold with Jevons that mathematical 
conceptions may be usefully applied to economi¬ 
cal science. We had hoped that the severe 
chastisement whioh our author’s use of symbols 
provoked Oouraot to administer might have 
had a saintary effect. In this matter some 
weight surely attaches to the authority of one 
who, whether as mathematician or econo¬ 
mist, was excelled by few, and by none in the 
combination of the two sciences. But we fear 
that Cournot has wasted his severity on an 
incorrigible subject. Mr. Madeod appears to 
have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 


The Welfare of the Millions. By Franois 
Minton. (Kegan, Paul & do.) This is an 
abridgment of the treatise on Capital and Wages 
reviewed in the Academy some months ago. 
Since then the author has not changed his 
opinion about the subject, nor we ours about 
his treatment of it. He still seems to us an apt 
student, who has acquired what may be 
called a saving knowledge of the first principles 
of economics. But these important truths do 
not “come mended’’-—like Abelard’s exposi¬ 
tions, according to the Eloisa of Pope—from 
Mr. Minton’s pen. Thus, his somewhat truculent 
discourse entitled “ Statistics versus Malthus ” 
will not add much to the knowledge of well- 
read students: for instance, such as have 
mastered Prof. Marshall’s Economics of Industry. 
Mr. Minton, advancing with his age, has dis¬ 
covered that “Ricardo only said half the 
truth ” when he regarded labour as the founda- 
ation of all value. But we are not sure that 
our author improves upon his contemporaries, 
when, considering an exchange of oak and gold, 
he dwells upon the “ social effort” which 
maintains the proprietary rights of the parties. 
His conception of the mechanism of exchange 
appears to us for the most part just and en¬ 
larged; but he is perhaps injudicious in show¬ 
ing an anxiety to identify credit with capital— 
a doctrine which the average Englishmen can 
not be expected to reoeive. His practical con¬ 
clusions are less startling than his needlessly 
polemical tone might have led us to expect. 
The most drastic proposal is that “ the laws of 
inheritance and bequest ahould be reformed so 
as to prevent the acquisition of large fortunes, 
either in land or any other property, by those 
who have not earned them.” We do not feel 
that the author of this volume and its prede¬ 
cessor is a particularly good judge of the 
practical difficulties attending such a measure; 
or that the proposal is carried by Mr. Minton’s 
advocary muoh beyond the position in which it 
was left by Mill. 

The Physiology of ’ Industry, being an Exposure 
of Certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of. 
Economics. By A. F. Mummery and G. A. 
Hobson. (John Murray.) The principal 
“ fallacy ” whioh these authors expose is the 
received principle which Mill thus states: 
“Saving enriches, and spending impoverishes, 
the community along with the individual.” 
Messrs. Mummery and Hobson maintain the 
antithetical paradox that “saving does not 
reduce the aggregate oonsumed.” It may be 
admitted, we think, that some part of Mill's 
theory on this subject is, as Prof. Sidgwiok cays, 
in form unsatisfactory and apt to puzzle the 
reflective reader. But genius of a higher order, 
and learning more extensive, than our authors 
seem to us to possess would be required to 
unravel the intricate questions whioh baffled 
Mill and Malthus. 

Economic History and Theory. Tables andDia- 
grams. By Prof. James Mavor. (Edinburgh : 
William Brown.) There is no royal road to 
learning; but the arduous journey may be 
facilitated by the use of a superior kind of map, 
such as Mr. Mavor has prepared. We have 
been assisted in finding our way about economic 
literature by the charts and diagrams in whioh 
he has arranged the principal schools and 
doctors. The nice gradations and inter-de¬ 
pendence of the systems are logically exhibited. 
Of course it is not possible to classify ideas 
with botanical regularity. The subtlety of the 
subject-matter greatly exceeds the subtlety of 
human logic. The historian who traoes the 
development of theory is always open to the 
objection with which, aooording to Herodotus, 
the genealogies of Hecataeus were met by the 
priests of Miletus. They “ antigenealogised.” 
An arrangement different from Mr. Mavor’s 
might be adopted; but it would not be easy to 
find a better one. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has this week 
returned to her home at Westbury-on-Trym 
after her lecturing tour in America. That tour 
lasted for nearly live months, her first lecture 
having been delivered at New York on 
November 7, and her last at Orange, New 
Jersey, on March 28. Altogether she addressed 
more than 100,000 people, and travelled over 
about 16,000 miles of railway. As our readers 
know, the main subject of her lectures was 
Ancient Egypt; but on the occasion of her 
farewell at Boston, under the auspices of the 
New England Woman's Press Association, she 
returned to a former love and spoke on “The 
Art of the Novelist.” After the conclusion of 
this lecture she was presented with a bracelet 
of purely American manufacture. It consists 
of a broad and heavy band of Californian gold, 
set with two large tourmalines—a ruby and an 
emerald—of very fine colour, the one found in 
Maine, the other in North Carolina. Inside 
it is engraved with the following inscription:— 

“Amelia B. Edwards, from grateful and loving 
friends—the women of Boston." 

Early in the autumn, Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co. will publish a Life of Mrs. Carlyle, by 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland, containing several 
original letters—some of them in facsimile— 
which have never before been published. Since 
the Memorials were brought out by Mr. Eroude, 
other very valuable matter has appeared, throw¬ 
ing additional light on the character of Mrs. 
Carlyle, and rendering it desirable that her 
life should be written. Mrs. Ireland has had 
the assistance and co-operation of many friends 
who are interested in Mrs. Carlyle’s history. 

The next volume in the series of “ Great 
Writers ”—which is not, however, to be 
published till June—will be Lord Byron, by the 
Hon. Boden Noel. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund will issue 
this month, through Mr. A. P. Watt, a work 
entitled I'alestine under the Moslems, by Mr. 
Guy le Strange. The aim of the author has 
been to present to the reader unacquainted with 
Arabic the various Moslem accounts of Palestine 
and the Holy Places which, beginning in the 
middle of the ninth century, reach in unbroken 
succession down to the close of the fifteenth 
century of our era. 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly publish An 
Industrial History of England, by Mr. H. de B. 
Gibbins, with maps of England at various 
periods, representing the distribution of popu¬ 
lation, manufactures, &o. This volume will 
form the first of a series which Messrs. Methuen 
have in band of handbooks on historical, literary, 
and economic subjects, designed to meet the 
wants of University Extension students and 
Home Beading Circles. 

Mr Edward Arnold will publish imme¬ 
diately Egyptian Sketches, being a record of 
several months’ residence in Egypt last winter, 
by Mr. J. Lynoh, formerly president of the 
Oalifornian Geographical Society and member 
of the State senate. The book will be fully 
illustrated. 

Mr. Spencer Blackett will publish im¬ 
mediately A Scarlet Sin, in two volumes, by 
Florence Marryat; and also a cheap edition of 
Mr. Baring Gould’s The Pennycomequicks. 

Mr. George Allen will publish on April 
23, a new novel by Blanche Atkinson, author 
of “The Web of Life.” 

Mr Cyril Bennett, author of “The Massage 
Case,” has just completed a work giving some 
of his own reminiscences and experiences for 
the benefit of “sufferers from nerves.” The 
title of the book is The Modern Malady, and it 
will be published immediately by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. 


The eighth volume of Mr. Horaoe Howard 
Furness’s Variorum Shakspere, containing 
“ As You Like It,” will be published at the end 
of this month by Messrs. Lippinoott, of Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mr. Houghton Spencer, of Oorfe, Taunton, 
has now ready for issue to subscribers his 
transcript of the register of the parish of 
Wilton. The original register book covers the 
period from 1558 to 1714; and to this have 
been added the modem entries down to 1837, 
forming a volume of 343 pages. 

A new studio for the students of the 
Ladies’ Department of King’s College, at 13, 
Kensington-square, will be opened on April 21. 
There will also be special courses this term by 
Prof. Hales on “ Shakspere’s Tragedies ” ; by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on “ Schools of Art in 
the National Gallery ” ; and by Mr. Arm- 
bruster on “Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde and 
Parsifal." 

The Hon. G. C. Brodrick will begin a course 
of three lectures at the Boyal Institution 
on “ The Place of Oxford University in 
English History,” on Tuesday next, April 15; 
P/of. 0. V. Boys will begin a course of three 
lectures on “ The Heat of the Moon and Stars ” 
on Thursday next, April 9; and Oapt. Abney 
will begin a course of three lectures on 
“Colour and its Chemical Aotion” on Satur¬ 
day next, April 19. The evening meeting will 
be resumed on Friday next, April 18, when 
Sir Frederick Bramwell will give a discourse 
on “ Welding by Electricity.” 

At the next meeting of the Library Associa¬ 
tion, to be held at the new Booms of the 
Association, No. 20, Hanover-square, on 
Monday next, April 14, at 8 p.m., Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill for amending the Public 
Libraries Acts will be discussed. 

The Aoaddmie Fran^aiae has awarded a prize 
of 400 francB (£16) to M. Felix Babbe for his 
translation of Marlowe (Paris : Albert Savine). 
M. Babbe is already known in England by 
his translation of Shelley. The former, like 
the latter, is entirely in prose, including 
prose versions of “Hero and Leander” and 
“The Passionate Pilgrim.” But the work, 
whioh forms two volumes, at the moderate 
prioe of seven francs, is more than a transla¬ 
tion. Besides a preface by M. Biohepin, it 
also oontains an introduction, eighty-eight 
pages in length, upon the rife and works of 
Marlowe, in whioh M. Babbe shows himself to 
be fully acquainted with the latest English .’itera¬ 
tors on the subject; and the same may be seen 
in the numerous notes. Apart from a few 
pardonable misprints, it is altogether a very 
scholarly book, worthy to be compared with 
M. James Darmeeteter's popular sketch of 
Shakspere in French. 

Mr. Elliot Stock has just issued the third 
volume of Book-Prices Current, covering the 
period from December 1888 to November 
1889; though why the calendar year should not 
be adopted we fail to understand. It is 
pleasant to believe that compiler and publisher 
have received encouragement to continue their 
enterprise, which must become more and more 
valuable as years roll on. The sales here 
recorded were not of a very exceptional 
character. The most notable was that of the 
Perkins Library, famous for its quartos, which 
realised altogether £8222 for 2086 lots. It 
was here that Mr. Quaritch paid £415 for the 
first folio of Shakspere, £225 for the quarto of 
" Henry IV., Part ii.,” £164 for the quarto of 
“ Borneo and Juliet,” and £130 for the quarto 
of " Othello.” The same buyer gave £2000 for 
the Mentz Bible in Lord Hopetoun’s sale, and 
£650, £470, £365, and £195 for four Oaxtons 
belonging to the Duke of Buodeuch. The 


highest average of prioes seems to have been 
reaohed by the second portion of tbe Earl of 
Orawfurd’s library—£7734 for 1105 lots; but 
the sale whioh most dearly attested the 
modern phase of biblomania was that of Mr. 
J. M. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, who had had 
his first editions of Dickens so carefully illus¬ 
trated and bound that Sketches by Boa fetched 
£30, and Pickwick £22, while ohoioe Cruik- 
shanks realised even more. 

A long memorial sketch of Prof. Delitzscb, 
signed by Prof. Cheyne, appears in this week’s 
Guardian; and a review of the late professor’s 
collected popular essays (Iris.: Studies in 
Colour and Talks about Flowers) by Graf 
Baudissin of Marburg University, in the 
Thtologisch Literaturzeitung for April 5. Inter¬ 
woven with the latter there is a delicate 
oharacter-sketoh of Prof. Delitzsoh, to whom 
Graf Baudissin was dosely attaohed since his 
student days. Both the German and the 
English notices refer to the fascinating com¬ 
bination of qualities in the riohly gifted 
Hebraist and theologian who has passed away. 
We observe with regret that the Bev. A. Ousin, 
the highly accomplished translator of De- 
litzsch’s Iris (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark), has 
himself been removed by death within the last 
few weeks. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

JUPITER EXILED. 

Hs sits amid the dreamland of the snow. 

In lonely desolation; far and near 
Lie barren bluffs of moorland, white as Fear 
And cheerless as Despair. No breezes blow 
With song of birds or gentle riser-flow, 

Bnt the old deity’s desponding ear 
Hears only murmurs of the norland drear, 

And moans from that far land of long ago. 

O God unsphered, forsaken—as thou erst 
Hadst hurled old Saturn from bis throne 
supreme. 

So now a new light o’er the world has buret, 

And neither force nor beauty do we deem 
Divine, but parts of that which is the first— 
Eternal Lore, a God and not a dream. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


OBITUARY. 

HENRY CAMPKIN. 

Mr. Henry Campkin, F.S.A, well known 
as the librarian of the collection of books 
belonging to the Reform Club, died at 112, 
Torriano Avenue, Camden Town, on April 6, 
aged seventy-four. For many years he devoted 
himself energetically to the duties of his posi¬ 
tion, and paid particular attention to tbe 
departments of typographical and historical 
literature, for whioh the library is now 
especially famous. In 1879 he was strioken 
with a serious illness, and since then his days 
have been passed in retirement, in the posses¬ 
sion of a handsome pension from the club 
funds. 

Mr. Campkin was imbued with poetic feeling; 
and his little volume of Peter Little, or the Lucky 
Sixpence, a verse book for his children, which 
was originally published by Bidgway in 1851, 
passed into a fourth edition in 1861. An earlier 
poem of his composition was entitled Lord 
Cliffords Bridal, a Metrical Tale (1838). As au 
archaeologist Mr. Campion was especially 
attached to the history of Sussex, and he did 
not shrink from the dull task of drawing up au 
index to the first twenty-five volumes of the 
archaeological collections of that county. Two 
of its leading antiquaries, William Durrant 
Cooper and Mark Antony Lower, were hi* 
zealous friends; and the melancholy duty de¬ 
volved on him of writing their memoirs, whioh 
were struck off for private circulation in 1877. 
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Mortimer Collins and lie were associated to¬ 
gether in the closest bonds of friendship, both 
literary and personal. There is frequent men¬ 
tion of Mr. Gampkin in Mortimer CoUina, Hia 
Lettera and Friendahipa, by his widow ; and to 
M post and archaeologist, “ Miranda, 
a Midsummer Madness” was dedicated by 
Collins. By a sad and strange coinci¬ 
dence the only son of Mr. Gampkin died of 
hearfc disease at the precise hour when Mr. 
Collins was being buried, and the father, un¬ 
conscious of his loss, was standing by the open 
grave of his friend. 


MARY LOUISA BOYLE. 

Miss Mary Louisa Boyle died at Oakley- 
street, Chelsea, on April 7, age 79. She was 
the younger daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, and her eldest sister was Maid 
of Honour to Queen Adelaide. Her family had 
many relationships in the ranks of the peerage, 
and her rooms at 22, South Audley-street were 
often crowded by persons of the highest rank, 
drawn thither by her talents and agreeable 
disposition, as much as by the ties of family 
oonnexion. A year or so ago Miss Boyle under¬ 
went an operatic*!! for oataraot, and Bhe ardently 
anticipated the time when her recovery would 
enable her to pursue with fresh vigour her 
wonted studies. Few persons have been more 
warmly welcomed intoLondon society, and few 
have paid more visits to the ooantry houses of 
the upper classes. She interested herself in 
all the associations of English life, and was 
steeped in the knowledge of portrait painting in 
this _ country. Two volumes of biographioal 
illustrations of this character were compiled by 
her. One dealt with Lord Bath’s portraits of 
Longleat (1881), and the other with Lord 
Oowper’s paintings at Panshanger (1885). 
“ *‘7 y®**™ sinoe she published The Foreater 
(1839), a tale dealing with the revolution of 
1688 ; and The btote PrUoner (1837), which 
i elated to the time of the French regency. 
Among Miss Boyle’s other compositions were 
the Bridal of Melcha (1844), a dramatic sketch 
in verse; and Woodland Goseip (1864), which was 
a ‘‘free-and-easy translation from the German,” 
and was aooompanied by sketches drawn by 
some of her friends among the aristocracy 
Miss Boyle’s death will be much regretted. 


truth of revelation ” (p. 296). The representa¬ 
tions given of views in the least adverse to 
the author’s need rather careful testing; even 
"the lamented Prof. Delitzsoh” would hardly 
have accepted the implied assertion (p. 297) 
that he agreed with the view given as Zonz’s 
by the author. Dr. Hatch, too, is not quite 
properly treated; and we say nothing of still 
living writers. The purely linguistic matter is 
as valuable and suggestive as Prof. Margo- 
liouth’s critics anticipated. The theses attached 
to it and the rest of the preliminary matter 
would have been better away. It may be as 
well to add that the statement on p. 300, “ and 
yet we are told that Koheleth and Ben-Sira 
are oontemporaries,” is considerably wide of 
the mark so far as Prof. Margoliouth’s oritics 
are concerned. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED MSS. OF GIOR¬ 
DANO BRUNO. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Jn* Expositor tor April opens with a plea 
(by Mr. Stalker) for a new orthodox theology 
whioh shall take account of new facts in 
various departments. The paper is stimulating, 
i hough the writer’s impression that no work 
to speak of has been done by religious-minded 
English as well as German workers will not be 
shared by many students. We do not want a 
fresh development of insularity and provin¬ 
cialism. “ Independent British ” work is as 
“ u °b to be deprecated as "independent 
rrJ 600 * 1 ' or "“dependent German” work. 
Ther<a can be but one critical theology, though 
there may be various dogmatic and apologetio 
systems. M Eenan, in a fine peroration, 
exhorts himself and his hearers never to say 
"notre science.” Dr. Cox on the Function of 
Trial, Dr. Plummer’s further reoollections of 
Dellinger, and M. Godet on the logioal 
arrangement of Bom. v. 15-17, will be read 
with interest. Prof. Margoliouth’s additional 
specimens of the results of his comparative 
study _ of the Greek and Syriac versions of 
Eodesiastwus supply what many readers of his 
bnlhamt, but provoking, Inaugural Lecture 
must have desired. It is deeply to be regretted 
that this has taken the form of a reply to oriti- 
owms. The tone is one that it is difficult to 
pharactense, and the only justification offered 
is that “ the real question at issue ” is “ the 


Some remarkable discoveries concerning Gior¬ 
dano Bruno have been made by Dr. Remigius 
Stolzle, professor of philosophy at Wurzburg. 

In the town library of Augsburg he has 
found a MS. of the Liber (or, more oorreotly, 
Lampat) Triginta Statuarum. In compliance 
with a suggestion of Prof. Stolzle, this M8., 
weioh is more complete and more oorreot than 
the Moscow one, has been sent to the editors of 
the works of Giordano Bruno, Messrs. Toooo 
and Vitelli, and will be printed in the volume 
containing the lnedita. 

Again, in the university library of Brian 
gen, Prof. Stolzle has discovered two MSS. 
(Nos. 1215 and 1279) containing commentaries, 
by Jordanus Bran us Nolanus, upon Aristotelian 
works on physical and meteqrologioal science. 
From the word “ Camaraoensis ” (in No. 1279) 
it appears that these notes were made in the 
Cambrai College at Paris—whether during the 
first or the second sojourn of Bruno at Paris it 
is at present impossible to decide. The com¬ 
mentaries are in the main short expositions of 
the Aristotelian books in question; but, in 
some cases, Bruno, thinking that Aristotle had 
not gone deeply enough into natural philo- 
«ophy, advocates the views of Empedokles and 
Demokritos. No. 1279 is written by Hiero¬ 
nymus Besler, as Prof. Stolzle can prove from 
letters and other writings of Besler which he 
has found at Erlangen. The writer is unknown 
of No. 1215. Both MSS. are oopies of what 
Bruno bad composed. No. 1279 further contains 
Bruno’s Magia Phyaica and his theses thereto. 

Finally, Prof. Stolzle has found two letters 
of Besler, containing ourious details, apparently 
referring to Bruno’s farewell to the Aoademy 
of HelmBtadt, his visit to Wolfenbiittel, his 
studies in medicine, and the printing of some 
work of his at Magdeburg. All these docu¬ 
ments will be published by Messrs. Toooo and 
Vitelli. 
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BanoxBAT, E. Le rire de Caliban. Paris: Oharpen 
tier. 8 fr. 60 o. 

B. La danse an thd&fcre. Paris: Dantu. 

6 fr. 

Drovsabt. Mme. Le Prlnoe de Bismarck: sa vie et 
son ceavre. Paris: Oaimann L^vy. 8 fr. 60 o. 
nOUBBAYB, Arsdne. Qalerle da 18® sidele: la r^trenoe. 

Paris: Oharpeutier. 8 fr, 60 e. 

LEcaraoQ,Jules. DaOaooaseaoxmontsAlat. Paris: 
m Plon 8 fr. 60 o. 

Lffrzow, C^v^RaffaeTa BUdungs- u. Bntwiokelungs- 

LTO^mr. Oh", et P.‘ D«tat,atw. Lois francai.es et 
etruigdres sur la propriety UtMraire et artiitlque. 
Paris: Plohou. 80 fr. 

MxBSdLBxnoxii. Die Anfange Bhakespeares out der 
Hunburger Btthne. Hamburg: Herold. 8 M. 
60 Pf 

Mxrgova, L. de. Precis de I’histoire des religions. 
Paris: Leroux. Sfr.BOe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DANTE AND 
BEATRICE. 

High gate: March 14,1890. 

In view of the coming celebration at 
Florenoe of the sixth centenary of Dante’s 
Beatrice, it may be interesting to offer a few 
remarks on the relation to each other of those 
two principal characters in the Vita Nuova and 
the Divina Commedta. 

In 1858 the Germans proposed to hold in the 
following year a oentenaiy festival in honour of 
Schiller. This stimulated the Italians to propose 
a similar festival in honour of Dante. But 
Dr. Barlow pointed out that the year 1859 had 
no correspondence with Dante’s birth or death, 
or any memorable event in hia life; but that 
the year 1865 would be most appropriate, that 
year being the sixth centenary from his birth. 
This suggestion was immediately adopted, and 
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all Italy prepared itself to make ready a festival 
that would really do honour to the memory of 
their greatest national poet. 

The Italians are now preparing to hold 
another sixth centenary festival in honour of 
Dante’s Beatrice, and the spirit in which it will 
be held may be gathered from the inscription 
on the Portinari House, during the festival of 
1865. It ran as follows :— 

“ 0 voi che per la via d’ amor passate 
Volgete uno eguardo alia mura 
Ove nacque cell’ aprile del 1266. 

Beatrice Portinari 
Prime e puriasima fiamma 
Ohe acceae il genio 
Del Divino Poeta 
Dante Alighieri.” 

We learn from the programme, published a 
few weeks ago in the Academy, that it is in¬ 
tended to treat the Beatrioe of the Vita and of 
the Commedia as a type of modem womanhood 
in general, and of Italian womanhood in 
particular: it being assumed that she was “ in 
herself a model among women of their highest 
attainments in beauty, purity, and sagacity.” 
In illustration of this view, there is to be a series 
of prize essays by Italian women on the chief 
points of oontrast between real and ideal 
womanhood. 

There are other proposals for making the 
festival attractive which need not be noticed 
here. What I wish to point out is what seems 
to me to be the real interpretation of the Vita 
Nuova ; and this leads me to object to a reoent 
statement, that it is “ the most perfect of love- 
tales that ever was written,” and that Beatrioe 
Portinari inspired Dante to “ picture so 
poetically the simplicity, the nobility, the 
rapture of love.” 

Having been Barlow Lecturer at University 
College m 1878 and the two following years, I 
bad no hesitation in adopting Dr. Barlow’s 
theory—derived from the older oommentators, 
Benvenuto da Imola, &o.—that the Beatrioe 
of the Vita and of the Commedia represents the 
Divine Wisdom of the Old Testament, as set 
forth in many striking passages in Job, Pro¬ 
verbs, the Book of Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. 
Dr. Barlow says: 

“ Dante depicts Divine Wisdcm in a visible female 
form, the most lovely his imagination could devise, 
following the example of Sciipture. in which her 
beauty and influence are justly exalted above all 
created things.” (Contributions to the *' Study of 
the Ditina Commedia," 1864.) 

In the second Canto of the Inferno, Beatrioe 
is addressed as the true praise of God ( Beatrice , 
loda di Dio vera !) and Virgil says that through 
her alone the human race exoelleth. In the 
Purgatorio she is addressed as the light and 
glory of the human race. In the Paradiso her 
mouth is described as the fount whence springs 
all truth. Indeed, throughout, Dante addresses 
Beatrice in language that could never be used 
towards any mere mortal woman, however 
distinguished for her Christian graces. 

So long as Beatrice (that is, one who blesses) 
is regarded as a woman, or a type of woman¬ 
hood, and the Vita Nuova as a love-story, 
Dante is, to my mind, simply unintelligible; 
but if we regard the Vita as an allegory in the 
sense that the Pilgrim'» Progreat is such, then 
it is not only intelligible in itself, but it 
becomes a fitting introduction to the grandest 
poem that has appeared in any modern 
language. 

If the following passage be read as part of a 
love-story, its language is inflated and its 
statements become simply impossible; but if 
as an allegorical representation of Divine 
Wisdom wtriking the earth, it is full of poetioal 
truth ; for who could look upon her and not 
sigh to possess her, or even to win her smile P 

“ That most lovely lady rose so high in the estima¬ 
tion of others, that as she walked along the streets 


people ran to get a sight of her, which ctrcum stance 
occasioned me wonderful delight; and such 
modesty came over the heart of him who chanced 
to be near her, that he did neither dare to raise 
his eyes nor to return her salutation. If any be 
incredulous, there are many who, by their own 
experience, are able to testify to the tenth of this 
matter. She moved along, crowned and adorned 
with humility, exhibiting no pride on account of 
those things which she both saw and heard. 
Many, indeed, when she had passed, would say: 
‘ This is not a woman, but one of the beautiful 
angels of Heaven ! ’ Others said: * She is a 
miracle ! blessed be the Lord who is able to per¬ 
form so admirable a work! ’ I say, then, she was 
of so noble a presence, so abounding in every 
charm, that those who looked upon her felt within 
them so chaste, so gentle a sense of pleasure, that 
they were incapable of desciibing it. Nor was there 
any one that had the opportunity of seeing her 
who did not instantly feel compelled to sigh. 
These and other extraordinary effects were pro¬ 
duced by her actually and miraculously ; wherefore 
reflecting on all this ... I made this sonnet: 

1 When she, my Lady, greets folk with “ Good- 
day,” 

Such candour and such gentleness combine, 
That tongues grow tremulous and speech 
resign, 

And to look on her no one dares essay. 

She feels men’s praises as she goes her way, 

In meekness clad, an influence benign; 

You fanoy she must be a thing divine, 

dome down from heaven a marvel to display. 

Her presence is so pleasant to the eye 
That through the eye the heart with sweetness 
glows ; 

To understand it you its power must prove ; 

And from those lips an influence seems to 
move, 

So sweet and full of love, it overflows, 

And goes on saying to our spirits, " Sigh! ” ’ 

As in allegorical treatment there is often a 
fusion of the real with the ideal, so the boy 
Dante may have been struck with the name 
and the appearance of Beatrice Portinari; 
and when as a man of twenty-five, or, as some 
say, twenty-eight or twenty-nine, be composed 
the Vita Nuova, he made Beatrice the heroine, 
but not the Portinari; for, as he tells us at 
the very beginning of his work, “ by many she 
was called Beatrice who knew her by no other 
name.” They who knew of Divine Wisdom 
would only know of Beatrice as the one who 
blesses. It may be added that throughout the 
Vita there is not the most distant allusion to 
love-making, or courting, or even of speaking 
to the beloved object. Dante declares that his 
only object in seeking Beatrioe was to hear her 
voice, and to be recognised and publicly 
saluted by her. Certainly no young lady 
would be satisfied with suoh a lover ; and that 
Beatrioe Portinari was not may bis inferred 
from her conduct in marrying another, at the 
time when Dante was probably engaged to 
his future wife, Gemma di Manetto, the mother 
of his six children. 

As the Beatrioe of the Vita is Divine Wisdom, 
so in the Convito, a later work, Beatrioe 
becomes Philosophy; and Philosophy Dante 
declares to be a loving use of Wisdom {FiloSofia 
e uno amoroso uso di aapienza il quale mattima- 
mente e in Dio), and the food that it supplies is 
the pan degli artgeli, the angels’ food, which he 
so earnestly longed for. And here may be cited 
one of the many examples of the mingling of 
the real with the ideal, which have misled 
some in the belief that Dante was writing a 
personal narrative and not an allegory. He 
says:—“ O, how many nights there were, while 
the eyes of others were dosed in sleep, my 
eyes were fixed on the abode of my love! ” 
Now curious observers have made the discovery 
that from the window of Dante's bedchamber 
the house of Portinari oould be seen; and hence 
it was supposed that the poet was so insane 
as to sit up night after night to gaze upon it, 


whereas the allegory simply means that he 
often sat up all night to study philosophy. 

But the Beatrice of the Vita and of the Corn- 
media must be regarded as the same idealised 
being who was spiritually united with Dante, 
and was constantly raising up new thoughts 
within him; and the very sight of her made 
him and others wiser and better. If the 
character of Beatrice has been mistaken, that 
of her companions has also been misunderstood. 
Even a writer so well versed in Italian litera¬ 
ture as Mr. Symonds regards the Vita as “ a 
personal confidence,” “ an exaltation of woman¬ 
hood.” “ It is enough for the young Dante to 
meet Beatrioe, to pass her among her maidens 
in the city ways, to receive her salute, to 
admire her moving through the many-coloured 
crowd, to meditate upon her apparition as 
one of God’s angels in the solitude of his 
chamber.” ( Renaissance in Italy. Italian 
Literature, 1881.) 

Now the maidens thus referred to as the com¬ 
panions of Beatrioe are the Cardinal or Moral 
Virtues, as indicated in the Book of Wisdom, 
viii. 7. “ She [<.«. Wisdom] teaoheth Temper- 
ance and Prudence, Justice and Fortitude.” 
They were assigned to Beatrioe as her hand¬ 
maids in heaven, as in Purg. xxxi. 106. 

“ We here are nymphs, and in the heaven are 
stars; 

Ere Beatrice descended to tbo world, 

We as her handmaids were appointed her.” 

The three theological or Christian virtues. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, were also companions 
of Beatrioe; but the greatest of these, accord¬ 
ing to the revised version, 1 Cor. xiii. 13, “is 
Love.” In the following sonnet we see Beatrice 
surrounded by some of her companions :— 

“ It was on All Saints’ Day that’s just gone by, 

I saw some Ladles pass, a gentle band, 

And she who chief seemed of that company 
Oameforwaid, leading Love on her right hand. 

Her eyes shone forth with so much brilliancy, 

As of a spirit from celestial land; 

And as I gazed with more persistency. 

An angel seemed before my sight to stand. 

On him who's worthy, meekly she bestowed 
Her salutation, with a look benign; 

Si that his heart with goodness overflowed; 

She surely comes from heaven—a thing divine, 
And for our good on earth has her abode; 

So blest is he who near her may remain.” 

When Beatrioe is here described as leading 
Love on her right hand, it is not the Eros of 
the Greek mythology, but the greatest of the 
Christian virtues. Dante’s ideal was so 
exalted that the Love that appeared to him in 
the visio n and is here led by Divine Wisdom 
is the Spirit of Holiness, or even the Holy 
Spirit, or, as our poet says in another plaoe, 
"our Lord’s name, which is Love.” 

It would be easy to quote numerous passages 
in praise of Wisdom and her attributes that are 
to be found in the Old Testament, and plaoe 
them side by side with passages from the Vita 
and the Commedia ; but this would oooupy too 
mnoh space. I, therefore, oondude with a few 
remarks on the marvellous vision above re¬ 
ferred to, in which Dante describes Love 
appearing to him with the poet’s heart in his 
hand, and on bis arm Beatrice asleep, wrapped 
in a mantle. Love awaked her, ana gave her 
Dante's heart to eat, and then ascended with 
her on high. All this points to Divine Wisdom, 
steeped in the sleep of mortal life; the 
mantle round her her temporary embodiment; 
Divine Wisdom, by eating, absorbed his life 
into her own, so that henceforth he lived in 
her, and, as described in the Paradiso, he lives 
on her looks, her words, her smiles. In the 
Book of Wisdom it is declared (vii. 28) that 
“ God loveth none but him that dwelleth with 
wisdom.” Hence Dante, forsaking Beatrioe, 
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fell under the divine displeasure. “ So low he 
tell,” says Be&trioe in the Purgatorio : 

“ So low he fell that all appliances 

For his salvation were already short, 

Save showing him the people of perdition. 

For this I visited the gates of death, 

And unto him, who so far up has led him, 

My intercessions were with weeping borne.” 

In other words, Divine Wisdom, contemplating 
a soul that had gone astray, recovered him by 
making him feel the horrors of Dell, the 
purifying influences of Purgatory, and the 
complete happiness of Paradise. 

0. Tomlinson. 


THE VERB “ MEAN," TO MOAN. 

Cambridge: April6,1890- 

There is an interesting example of the verb 
mean, to moan, in Shakspere’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” v. 330: 

“ And thus she meant, videlicet,” Ac. 

It was changed to mount by Theobald; but, as 
Staunton remarks, unnecessarily. It answers 
to the AJ9. mdtnan, verb, derived from man, sb., 
element. It is precisely parallel to heal from 
whole (more oorreotly hole); yet it has now gone 
out of use. In the same way the verb to deem 
is sometimes supplanted by the verb to doom, 
whioh was not originally a verbal form. 

I have been reminded of this (whioh I have 
noted once before) by the following example, 
written by King James L long before his son 
Charles came to the throne : 

“ Whereby the cmtrarie, a Tyrannes miserable 
and infamous life, armeth in end his owne subjects 
to be his buxreaux [executioners]: and although 
that rebellion be euer vnlawfnil on their part, yet 
is the world so wearied of him, that his fall is 
little mtanti by the rest of his subjects, and but 
smvled at by his neighbours.”— BatUikn Doron, 
book 11.,) 2. 

It is dear that the A.S. sb. man, a lament, 
must have existed, but I am as far as ever from 
finding an example of it. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


GEOROE ELIOT: A CORRECTION. , 

King’s College, Cambridge: April i, 1890. 

Tour very sympathetic review of my Life of 
George Eliot enoourages me to ask you to 
make a correction in my book. 

I stated that, when she had a oast taken of 
her head, it was thaved for the purpose. I 
made this statement on what appeared to me 
very good authority—from a friend of the 
Brays who had seen the cast. I now learn, on 
better authority, that the hair was not cut or 
shaved off, but only smoothed. 

Oscar Browning. 


CHAUCER’S STORY OF “THE MAD COW.” 

Lond-in: April 8,189?. 

As pointed out in the Boyal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal for this month, the oldest version of the 
story of “The Husband and the Parrot,” 
referred to by Prof, bkeat in the Academy of 
April 5, is the Suka Jataka, whioh is given in 
two forms in the old Buddhist Collection. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Bueday, April 18 , < pm. fkmth Place Institute: 
••The Women of Turkey,” by Mi* Luoy M. J. 

_ _ . . _ _ . _ _ 

Mohday, April 14, S p.m. Hellenic : “The Alcmene 
Vase formerly at Castle Howard.” by Mr- 4. 8. 
Murray; “ Funeral Wreaths discovered in Egypt,” 
by Mr. F. Newberry. 

8 p.m. Library Association: Diaouaaion,” Sir 
John Lubbock's Bill for amending the Publlo 
Libraries Acts.” 

8 pm. Aristotelian: ‘ Beauty,” by the Bev. 
P.N. Waggett. 


olonial Institute. 

ttvil Engineers: “The Application of 
> Welding. Stamping, and other Oog- 
by Sfr Frederick Bramwell. 

w— » , _ « .1 u_AT.a. n.Viiui fanm 


8.80 o.m. Geographical: “Journey to the Bum* 
mit of Kilimanjaro,’* by Dr. Hans M eyer. 

Tuesday. April 15. 8 om. B»yal iMUtutton: “The 
Place of Oxford University in English History,” 
I, by the Hon. O. O. Brodriok. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “Modem Indian Art,” 
by Mr. O. Pardon Clarke. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers 
Eleotrialty to V ’ J ' ~ 

note Purposes. 1 uw . 

8.80 pm. Zoological: “ 8ome New Fishes from 
the Wnglliih Wealden and Purbeok Beds, referable 
to the Genera Oligopieurut, StrobUoiut, and Meioion, 
by Mr. A. Smith-Woodward; "Ito Addition s to 
the Batraohlan Oolleotitm in the Natural-History 
MusSm5”n!7 by Mr. G. A. Bontonger; “ The 
Structure of Ptophia, and its Relatione to other 
Birds,” by Sir. Frank E. Beddard: “ A remarkable 
Antler from Asia Minor," hy M^kLydekkCT. 
Wednesday. April is, 8 p.m. Geological: “Same of 
the Palaeozoic Rooks of North-western Gerirany. 
by Prof. A. von Kiinen; “ The Origin of theBaftos 
of the Great Amerioan Lakes,” by Dr. J. W. 
Spenoor: “ Omithosaurlan Remains from tee 
Oxford Clav of Northampton, ” by Mr. R. lArdekkar; 
“Certain Physical Phenomena exhibited by tee 
so-called ‘Rated Beaobea’of Hope’s Noland the 
Tbataher Rook, Devon,” by Mr. D. Pidgeon; “A 
• Wash-out ’ found in the Pleodey and Tevmvall 
Collieries, Derbyshire, and Notting hams h i re, by 
Mr. J. O. B. Hendy. 



North Wales, 1 ' by mr. ” »>•» 
which Water exists in Live Protoplasm," by Prof. 

rHUMDAirfA^ir, 8 p.m. 

Lectors, ‘ The Heat of the Moon ana Stars, 1., 

by P r hf^O- institute: “State Cen¬ 

tenary of Dante’s Beatiioe,” by Miss R. H. Busk; 
*» Rom**" Insc riptions found in Britain, by Mr. F, 

^sS^pm. Histories!: “The King's Hous e: a 
Retrospect from Burke’s Act,” by Mr. Hubert 

TTaII 

Pbiday,' April 18. 8 p.m. Philological: “ English Bty- 

te° f iSStetlon: “ Welding by EIe<* 
trioity,” by Sir Frederiok BramweU- 
jatueday, April i», 8 p.m. RoyM Institution Dolour 
and Its Ohemloal Action, I., by Oapt. W. de W. 
Abney. 


8CIEN0E. 

THE STUDY OF LATIN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Conradi Hirsaugentit Diakgat taper Auetores 
sxae Didateakn. Eine Literaturgeschiohte 
aus dem XII. Jahrhundert erstmals heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. G. Schepss. (Wurzburg.) 
The author of this hitherto unedited treatise 
is mentioned by Trithemius, the historian of 
Hirsohau, as a monk of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Hirsohau, in Wiirtemherg, 

“ a man most erudite in the holy scriptures, 
and of great skill in secular literature, a 
philosopher, rhetorician, musician, and poet 
of mark. Under the name of Peregrinus, he 
composed many admirable works, in whioh 
the ornate arrangement of the sentences and 
the fine polish of the language declares their 
author to be second to none of the ancients.” 

He lived under Abbot Gebhard (1091-1105) 
and his successors Bruno and Yolmar (1105- 
1157), was for many years at the head of the 
monastery school at Hirsohau, and trained 
many eminent pupils. He died at the age of 
eighty. 

The Diakgut taper Auotoret is a short 
colloquy, extending to sixty-three octavo 
pages m rather small type, on the Roman 
writers then habitually read. The list as 
given at the end of Herr Scheppss’ edition, 
is as follows: Aesopus, Arator, Avianus, 
Boethius, Cato, Cicero, Donatus, Homerus, 
Horatius, Iuvenous, Lucanus, 0 vidius, 
Persius, Prosper, Prudentins, Sallustius, 
Bedulius, Statius, Yergilius. To these 
must be added Theodolus, who, however, 
belongs to a much later period. By Homer 
is meant the Latin hexameter poem, 
containing part of the narrative of the 
•Iliad, sometimes known as Pindarus The- 


banus. Conrad explains (p. 46) that he has 
confined his remarks to a comparatively select 
number of writers, because many historians, 
and writers of tragedy and comedy, as well as 
matin (writers on music or lyric poets ?) that 
had onee been read, had fallen out of use 
from their profane and secular character. As 
might be inferred from this, his standpoint is 
too distinctly clerical to be very interesting; 
and his notices are, for the same reason, apt 
to be fuller in proportion to the Christian 
eharaoter of the writer passed under review. 
Thus Arator and Prudentius each have two 
pages and some biographical details allowed 
them; whereas Ovid, the numerous MSS. of 
whose poems prove how widely he was read 
in the Middle Ages, is dismissed with the 
remaik that, although he was endurable in 
some of his minor poems, the “ Fasti,” the 
“Epistles from Pontus,” the “Fux,” and 
some others, he could not be tolerated in his 
love poems or the shocking extravagances of 
his ‘ Heroides” by any sane man. And 
Conrad proceeds to condemn the “ Metamor¬ 
phoses" as idolatrous—a charge whioh can 
hardly be said to lie on the surface of that 
famous work. Speaking of Terence, whom 
he has just before been defending on the 
ground that 8t. Paul had introduced “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners ” from 
Menander into one of his Epistles, he tells us 
that when the words “ ne quid nimis ” were 
recited in the theatre by Calliopius, they 
were unanimously applauded! Juvenal’s ex¬ 
cellence as a satirist is illustrated by two 
extracts—“ Si capiti bene sit lateri pedibusue 
quid ultra Diuitiae poterunt regales addere 
maius,” and “Et nihil est sacrum nisi quod 
Libitina sacranit each of them slightly 
altered, not from Juvenal, but Horace. The 
Latin hexameter paraphrase of the Iliad was 
translated from the Greek of Homer by Pindar, 
a philosopher of the most approved excellence. 
To the fables of Avianus two pages are 
devoted; but, as if to show how little he had 
really studied them, he changes the tortoise 
of the second fable into a snail. More in- 
ten sting is his remark that these fables were 
composed in hexameters and pentameters to 
be useful ia the education of boys; and— 
what seems to have struck him particularly— 
that the scope of each fable was stated either 
at the beginning or end of it. His words here 
might seem to imply that he had found such a 
moral attached to every one of the fables; but 
we must not be too exacting on his recollec¬ 
tion, and it is more probable that he speaks 
of what is generally true. 

It is not a little disappointing to find a 
writer who was not afraid to write a dialogue 
on the chief writers of Rome then read, per¬ 
forming his task so very feebly; and it is more 
astonishing from the occasional glimpses of 
exactor training which are sometimes trace¬ 
able. Criticising a verse of Theodolus— 

“ Via et Troianum lauderis scire secretum 

he remarks: “ Some think Theodolus made a 
false quantity, but it is far more credible that 
it is an error of the copyist, who substituted 
teoretum for taoratum ; for the tacratam of the 
Trojans was the Palladium, and the most 
secret thing would therefore be the most 
hallowed.” Here Conrad evinces the true 
sagacity of conjectural emendation. Whether 
his divination be right or—as Herr Schepss 
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thinks—wrong, it is something to find in a written with considerable acuteness and a 
German monastery of the twelfth century the large choice of examples, and will well repay 
germs of one, and not the least important, perusal. 

branch of modem philological criticism. -- 

KobIXSON ELLIS. nr naxr xrnrmza 




CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Index of British Plants. By R. Turnbull. 
(Bell.) The purpose of Ur. Turnbull’s labours 
has been to furnish a complete list of names 
and synonyms for British plants, with refer¬ 
ences to the London Catalogue and to the 
corresponding numbers of the plates in Byrnes’s 
English Botany (third edition) and to Fitch’s 
and Smith’s Illustrations of Bentham’s British 
Flora. The book cannot fail to be useful, if 
only because of the many changes of name for 
our native species which have been made or 
are likely to be made. Indeed, it is somewhat 
in advance of the eighth edition of the London 
Catalogue in changing names to suit the newest 
investigations. The whole of the work seems 
oarefully done. And we can only suggest as 
possible improvements that some indication 
should be given whether the aliens which are 
mentioned (as Plantigo arenaria) have been 
found often or in many stations; and that the 
growing rarity or actual extinction of certain 
species should be pointed out. As the number 
of counties or vice-counties in which British 
species now occur is given, it would be well for 
the reader to know whether the number was 
ever larger. Sisymbrium Irio is returned for 
one county, but it was formerly far commoner. 
Erlophorum alpinum is returned for two 
oounties, while Dr. Hooker (in his edition of 
Bentham) gives it up as already extinot. 

Science and Scientists: Some Papers on 
Natural History. By Rev. J. Gerard, B.J. 
(Catholic Truth Society.) After a preliminary 
grumble at the un-English word “ scientist ” 
(Why not 11 scientific man ’’ ? ), and at another 
monstrosity in Mr. Gerard’s pages, “purpos¬ 
ive,” it may be noted that these half-dozen 
essays are an attack upon Darwinism. The 
master, however, is only indirectly assailed. The 
wide generalisations of Mr. Grant Allen 
chiefly elicit the author’s criticism. The enthu¬ 
siasm of converts is ever excessive; and Mr. 
Grant Allen’s account of the oommon arum, or 
his statement that “the whole loveliness of 
flowers is dependent upon all kinds of acci¬ 
dental causes,” may reasonably be controverted 
by careful observers of nature. Of course the 
latter statement involves the entire question of 
design and beauty in nature. These points 
concern final causes, many of which can only 
be surmised; but such assaults on particular out¬ 
works of the Darwinian theory show that it is 
not so formidable a fortress, or one so capable 
of throwing its aegis over all animated nature, 
as its defenders suppose. Opponents hold that 
no historical instance of interchange of species 
has yet been pointed out, and insist (rightly, as 
would be held in other subjects) that hypo¬ 
thetical premises cannot lead to positive 
conclusions. Besides whioh, particular instances 
have ever been the difficulty of the whole 
theory. It may reasonably be allowed, how¬ 
ever, that there is much in it which is strongly 
suggestive and useful as a hypothesis to explain 
facts. Above all, naturalists, whether of the 
old-fasbioned or the modem belief, will ever 
feel grateful to Darwin for his careful experi¬ 
ments. Father Gerard, however, is not satisfied 
with this, and boldly presses the theory at all 
points, often with much success. Many of his 
examples are striking, and will interest country 
dwellers, who fancy they know a good deal 
about nature. The author’s chapter on birds 
shows that be is abreast of the latest dis¬ 
coveries in migration. Altogether, the book is 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The publications of the Pali Text Society 
for its ninth year—the Digha, by Prof. 
Rhys Davids and Mr. Carpenter; the Peta 
Vatthu, by Prof. Minayeff; and the usual 
Journal—are now being issued to subscribers. 
Those of the tenth year are well advanced; 
Prof. Windisch’s Itivuttuka is already printed, 
and the third volume of M. L6on Seer’s Sam- 
yutta is nearly through the press. 

We have received a supplement to the 
American Journal of Philology, containing an 
index to the first ten volumes of that periodical, 
compiled by Dr. W. Muss-Amolt. It fills 
forty-four pages, closely printed in double 
columns; and it is worthy of notioe, not only for 
its extreme minuteness, but also for the prin¬ 
ciple on whioh it is arranged—a principle 
borrowed, we believe, from the “ P. Q. ” 
Indexes of Mr. Griswold. First come the names 
of the contributors, 136 in number (among 
whom Prof. Gildersleeve is conspicuous), with 
a reference to their contributions marked as 
article, correspondence, note, report, or review. 
Each contributor has a number, in bold 
numerals, by whioh his contributions can be 
identified in the index of subjeots. This is so 
full as to be practically exhaustive. For 
example, under Greek, we have—first, the 
subjects that have been treated of, from 
accents to verbs; then, all the Greek etymolo¬ 
gies that have been proposed or criticised; 
and, lastly, all the Greek words and forms that 
have been commented on. So, again, under 
Reports and Reviews, the title of every serial 
publication and the name of every author is 
given in alphabetical order. It is needless to 
add that such a work as this must be Bimplv 
invaluable to the philologist. It is as much 
superior to anything of the kind that has been 
done in England as the American Journal of 
Philology is to our cognate periodicals. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Socibty.— (Friday, March SI.) 

Paop. Skiat in the chair.—Prince L.-L. Bona¬ 
parte’s paper on “ Albanian, Modem Greek, 
Gallo-Italic, Provencal, and Illyrian, still in use 
as Linguistic Islands in the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian Provinces of Italy," was, in his absence 
(through indisposition), read by Mr. Alex. J. 
Ellis. Albanian had been introduced by Scander- 
beg and his followers in the fifteenth century, and 
was still found in fifty-five places in the provinces 
of Teramo, Oampobasao, Foggia, Potenza, Leoce, 
Oosenza (principally), Oatanzaro, and Palermo. A 
list of all the places obtained in recent researches, 
and illustrated by specially engraved maps of the 
districts, was furnished. A list of 199 Albanian 
words obtained from Padre de Vincentiis, Signor 
0. Santoro, and the late Dr. Hannsz, was fur¬ 
nished, together with phrases and examples, in a 
phonetic orthography, Ac., and fourteen versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as well as Papanti’a 
specimen. Modem Greek, which was not a 
descendant of the Greek anciently spoken in 
Southern Italy, known as Magna Graecia, but was 
an importation from Modem Greece, and is 
much Italianised, occurs in twenty-six places, all 
specified, in the provinces of Lecce and Reggio di 
Calabria. Gallo-Italic deecends from the 
Waldensian Piedmontese of Pinerolo, near Tuiin 
—the emigration having occurred in the four¬ 
teenth century. It is still heaid in seven plaoes, 
specified, in the provinces of Oosenza, MeBsina, 
Catania, and Oaltanissetta. Proven(j&l is heard 
only in two places, specified, in the province of 
Foggia. Illyrian, due to an emigration from 
Dalmatia in the sixteenth century, exists in three 


laces, specified, in the province of Oampobasso. 


rm\ 


two recent visits to Italy, assisted by many 1 
ecclesiastics.—Mr. Ellis afterwards gave an account 
of Mr. Horatio Hale’s researches on the Chinook 
jargon used as the trade language in the Oregon 
districts. Upper Canada. 

Soointy or Antiquabibb,— (Thursday, March £7). 

Da. John Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans read a paper on “ A Late Celtic 
Cemetery at Aylesford, Kent.” This cemetery 
was of great interest, as presenting a stage in 
sepulchral practise not hitherto noticed among the 
ancient Britons, as well as from the new class of 
native earthenware and imported bronze vessels 
brought to light. The graves were small pits' in 
the flat earth, arranged in “family circles,” and 
each containing a group of cinerarias and accessory 
vessels. Mr. Evans showed that the form of 
interment answered to that prevalent in a large 
part of Gaul at the time of the Roman invasions; 
and in a previous paper he had already traoed 
certain situla- shaped cinerary vases, through inter¬ 
mediate examples in Belgic Gaul and the Rhine 
district, to the Illyro-Italic or Old Venetian 
province round the head of the Adriatic. The 
bronze vessels which he now described included a 
patslle and omocho* of Italo-Greek work, the first 
authentic instance of the discovery of such im¬ 
ported vessels in a British cemetery, though Mr. 
Evans showed that the custom of associating Greek 
and EtruSoan bronzes with their sepulchral deposits 
was very widely spread among the Gallic tribes on 
both sides of the Alps. Among the bronzes of 
indigenous Celtic fabric discovered was a very 
beautiful plated pail, surrounded with a zone of 
animals and foliated ornaments in rcptutsie work, 
presenting the closest resemblance to the decorative 
work found in the Helvetian station of La Thne in 
Switzerland. The fabulous animals depicted 
were, on the other hand, almost identiou with 
those found on the coins of the Remi, from which 
Mr. Evans drew the conclusion that this situla had 
been manufactured in the Reims district and im¬ 
ported into Britain. Two British gold coins were 
also discovered in the cemetery of uninscribed 
types, which occur Indiscriminately on either side 
of the Channel, and therefore to be referred to 
some Belgio Prince who reigned in part of both 
Gaul and Britain. No single object of Roman 
origin was found in the cemetery; and from a 
general survey of the evidence, Mr. Evans 
considered that the sepulchral deposits must 
be ascribed to the century immediately pre¬ 
ceding Cfflsar’s invasion, and referred to the same 
Belgic invaders who seem at about the same date 
to have introduced the ancient British coinage. 
On the other band, the presence of some ruder urns 
in the traditional British style, and of skeleton in¬ 
terments in cists on the outskirts of the cemetery, 
appear to indicate the partial survival of the 
earlier inhabitants on this Kentish site. Altogether, 
the conditions brought to light by these discoveries, 
and the close connexion that they pre-supposed 
between Britain and the Belgic parts of Gaul, 
suggested a comparison with the connexion between 
England and Normandy which subsisted in the 
period immediately succeeding the Norman Con¬ 
quest. 

Browning Sooiity.— ( Friday , March 28.) 

H. Mathxws, Esq , in the chair.—A paper by Mrs. 
de Oourcy Laffan on the “Beautiful Common¬ 
places of Browning ” was read.—Dr. Berdoe and 
Dr. Furnivall both objected to the title, and the 
' latter suggested the term ‘ 1 realism ” as preferable 
. to “ commonplaces.”—Dr. Furnivall then men¬ 
tioned a paper by Mr. Sagar on the numbering of 
i the Unes in “The Bing and the Book,” to be 
. printed for the society, and informed members 
i that they would receive copies of Mr. William 
i Sharp’s Life cf Robert Brooming written tor the 
i ‘ ‘Great Writers ” Series.—Dr. Furnivall then read a 
short paper by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, whom 
illness prevented from being present, on “Parent¬ 
hood in Browning.” The chairman proposed a 
1 vote of thanks to Mrs. Ireland for her paper, and 
E drew an Interesting contrast between the poetry 
l of Victor Hugo and that of Robert Browning in 
) respect of their treatment of the parental relation, 
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on which the former dwell* repeatedly, while the 
install oes in Browning’s pastry are few. Dr. 
Berdoe pointed out how powerfully the poem of 
" Halbert and Hob ” exemplifies the dootrine of 
heredity, rice being almost certain to reappear in 
the children. In the instance of “ Pompilia,” 
Browning sublimates maternal love. It is a 
common enough experience that in motherhood a 
woman bursts into new life, and this new life the 
poet has most perfectly expressed. Dr. Berdoe 
thought that the society wanted more of suoh 
papers as this of Mrs. Ireland. Dr. Fumivall 
considered it remarkable that Browning should 
touch so little on this parental relation, especially 
as he specially valued his own mother’s influence, 
a fact to which Mr. William Sharp has called our 
attention in his book. Surely it was his own wife 
who inspired him with that wonderful conscious¬ 
ness of motherhood in Pompilia. As a man he 
could scarcely have understood the emotion, but 
sympathy with his wife and the insight it lent him 
produced the pure and beautiful creation of 
Pompilia’s'short motherhood. 


was incapacitated by an accident continued his 
work single-handed, form his true testimonial 
His Discoveries at Ephesus, so termed in the 
modest reoord whioh he printed, are his best 
memorial. His friends hold him dear as 
man of unoonquerable energy, directed by the 
highest sense of honour. 

Bbginald Stuart Poole. 


FINE ART. 

OBITUARY. 

Jons TURTLE WOOD. 

Wood, of Ephesus, has fallen a true martyr of 
archaeology. His long life was marked by one 
great object—the discovery of the Temple of 
Artemis; and he achieved that discovery, 
though not to bis full satisfaction. Strong as 
he was to work and to endure, one whose 
indomitable spirit neither delay nor disappoint¬ 
ment seemed able to quell, yet his long life 
was towards its dose embittered and at last 
shortened by his inability to finish as he would 
his darling purpose. 

Boro in 1821, John Turtle Wood was 
educated as an architect; in due course visited 
Italy and did some work there; but the turn 
ing point of his career came through his 
appointment in 1858 as architect to the Smyrna 
and Aidin Bailway. In 1862 he chanced to 
visit Ephesus. The problem. Where is the 
famous Temple of Artemis P at onoe rose before 
him, and the fascination of discovery took final 
hold of his soul. In May 1863 he began the 
search at his own cost, an act of characteristic 
daring; and in March 1864 the trustees of the 
British Museum granted him £100 for the 
work. This sum was afterwards largely in¬ 
creased ; but it was not till the last day of 1869 
that the Temple of Artemis was discovered, 
where nothing but the most patient research 
oonld have detected it. After the ground had 
been cleared the work was abandoned in 
March 1874. The whole oost was £16,000; 
the result, a most important collection of the 
remains of two temples and a rich series of 
inscriptions, all now in the British Museum. 
The later temple, the famous wonder of the 
world, may be truly said to have contributed a 
new chapter to Greek archaeology, while quite 
reoently Mr. Murray’s discovery and restoration 
of the sculptured oolumn of the earlier temple, 
with the dedication of “King Croesus,” bid 
fair to rival the impression made by the later 
sculptured drums. Mr. Wood would have 
continued his work to the very end, after the 
m a nn er of Schliemann, and dug up and sifted 
all the soil within the temple area; but the 
authorities in England did not feel it right to 
make any further expenditure. He then 
resolved to work alone, lectured and collected 
promises of money; but the anxiety told on 
nis health, and at last he fell, in this month, at 
a good age, but yet full of zeal for his life’s 
work, and keenly feeling the disappointment 
that follows the sense of a great achievement 
left incomplete. The long confidence of the 
trustees of the Museum, and of Sir Charles 
Newton, and the absolute devotion of Mrs. 
Wood, who shared his privations, and when he 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Goodall’s contributions to the Boyal 
Academy will well display the variety of his 
talent. They include two landscapes and two 
portraits. Both the landscapes were painted 
from the North Terrace at Windsor. One of 
them represents the view looking towards 
Eton, with the college itself as inevitably 
prominent object in the middle distance. This, 
of course, will have much interest; but the 
artistic public will, we venture to think, prefer 
the seoond landscape, whioh represents a mid¬ 
day view, in July weather, of the admirable 
stretch of field, and park, and woodland— 
Mr. Browning’s “ wooded, watered country, 
England’s best’’—between Old Windsor and 
the Thames on the one hand, and the distant 
hills of Henley on the other. In middle 
distance is seen the spire of Bray Church, while 
the actual foreground is occupied by the battle¬ 
ments—or batuemented wall—of the North 
Terrace. Mr. Goodall’s portraits inolude 
pleasant and characteristic portrait of Mrs. 
Goodall, and what is, we behave—strange to 
say—the first important portrait of Sir Oscar 
Clayton. The eminent medical practitioner 
and homme du monde is represented sitting, and 
leaning, after his wont, somewhat heavily upon 
his walking-stick; and, while certainly observ¬ 
ing all the time with nothing less than his 
accustomed shrewdness whatever persons may 
be in bis company, he is engaged at the moment, 
with evident satisfaction, in telling one of the 
most genial of his stories. The portrait is 
painted by an artist who has thoroughly under¬ 
stood his model. 

Mr. Carl Haag’s single contribution to the 
Boyal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
—of which he is now vice-president—is a 
work quite out of his usual line, yet not the 
less remarkable or forcible. Mr. Haag has, 
indeed, before now painted several portraits, 
but these have been executed at long intervals, 
and have seldom, if ever, been seen. The 
present work is a portrait of Mr. Papworth, 
the architect, arrayed befittingly in the 
robes whioh he wears as master of the great 
city oompany to whioh he belongs. Mr. Haag 
has painted this very pleasant portrait in full 
sunlight, in whioh the modelling of the face 
is unobsoured by shadow, and in which the sables 
of the robe glow with a splendid orange-brown. 

Mr. G. P. A. Healt — the American 
painter, long domiciled in Paris, whose 
works appear habitually at the Salon—will 
probably this year be represented at the 
Boyal Academy by a portrait of the British 
minister in France. Lord Lytton is only the 
latest of a whole troop of diplomatists, from 
Bismarck downwards, who have sat to Mr. 
Healy for their counterfeit presentments. At 
the Salon, Mr. Healy will be represented by a 
portrait of M. Jules Simon, statesman and 
writer. The artist has also in a forward 
state, but not yet ready for exhibition, a 
characteristic portrait of an eminent English 
ecclesiastic, of great individuality and oharm— 
most polished churchman—the Boman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford. And, not confining 
himself absolutely to portraiture, Mr. Healy has 
executed a picture of a child, seated at a meal, 
in full sunlight; and he has likewise produced a 
picture of a weaver of Veules—a subject 


directly suggested by a long sojourn last 
autumn on the ooast of Normandy. 

The proprietors of the Magazine of Art have 
arranged to issue “ Boyal Academy Piotures ’’ 
for 1890 in three parts, instead of two as last 
year. The first part will be ready on the 
opening day of the Boyal Academy, and it is 
intended to publish the other two parts during 
the month of May. 

The Dudley Gallery Art Society will open 
next week an exhibition of water-colours at the 
Egyptian Hall, Picoadilly. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown’s latest work— 
“ John Kay, Inventor of the Fly-Shuttle, saved 
by bis Wife from the Bioters,” forming the 
tenth of his great series of paintings for the 
Manchester Town Hall—will be on view next 
week at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in New Bond 
Street. A new pioture, by Mr. Edwin Long, 
entitled “ The Market Place at Nazareth,” wul 
also then be added to the attractions of the 
Dor4 Gallery. 

Following on the dispersal of his mezzotint 
portraits, the collection of line engravings and 
etchings formed by Mr. John Ohaloner Smith 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby. The sale 
begins on Monday next, and will last altogether 
for fourteen days. The collection is remarkable 
for its quantity—it numbers 2838 lots—rather 
than for the rarity or fine state of the prints. 
The French school is very well represented. 

Mr. Henry Blackburn will deliver a series 
of three lectures—on ” The Art of Illustration,” 
“Modern Pictures,” and “Sketching in Sun¬ 
shine”—at the Kensington Town Hall, on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of next week, 
and will repeat the series the following week 
at the Eyre Arms Assembly Booms, St. John’s 
Wood. The lectures will be illustrated by more 
than one hundred reproductions of drawings, 
piotures, and photographs taken in Algeria and 
Morocco, shown by the oxy-hydrogen light. 

The third general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will take place 
at 22 Albemarle-street on Monday next, April 
14, at 5 p.m., when Mr. A. S. Murray will read a 

8 aper on “The Alomene Vase formerly at 
as tie Howard,” and Mr. F. Newberry a paper 
on “Funeral Wreaths discovered in Egypt.” 


THE 8TAQE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mr, Frederick Wedmore writes to us from 
Paris:—“Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, as great as 
ever, and in the passages of most profound 
feeling intense with a curious quietude, con¬ 
tinues to represent Joan of Arc with undis¬ 
puted success. No suoh unquestioned triumph 
awaited her when, on Good Friday, she 
appeared—not, of course, on quite her habitual 
stage—as the Virgin Mary. Even the genius 
of the artist, apparent though it was here and 
there, could not suffice to give impressiveness 
to a subject of whioh, even upon the hills of 
Ober Ammergau, the treatment has become 
somewhat conventional. There were many 
interruptions, amid much admiration; but the 
undaunted tragedian looks forward to repeat¬ 
ing her experiment, and, perhaps, under better 
conditions. There is little new at the theatres 
-a strange dearth has overtaken the French 
stage; and, as our novel-writers have supplied 
material for the Parisian feuilleton, in which 
Mr. Marion Crawford is shoulder to shoulder 
with Guy de Maupassant, so the moment may 
arrive in which Mr. Grundy, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Sims may be sought for actively on the 
theatres of the Boulevard. A piece is ]ust now, 
indeed, in rehearsal at the Franvais; and, to 
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tell the troth, it is not by either of these 
authors. Meanwhile, in the Bne Richelieu, 
the regular repertory is the order of the day, 
and “ Le Demi Monde ” succeeds “ Hemani.” 
The latest performance of M. Dumas’s play 
was undertaken chiefly to ascertain how Mdlle. 
Marsy—who has beauty and diction and an ex¬ 
cellent voice—would oope with the character of 
Suzanne d’Ange. The lady is attractive, and 
tiie performanoe promising. At the Palais 
Royal, a new revue— a “ topical ” piece, the 
like of whioh we have scaroely seen in England 
—shares the bill with the revival of “ Le Roi 
Oandaule ”; and the one act comedy of 
Meilhao and Hal4vy and the new piece, “ Lee 
Miettes de l’Ann6e,” are both worth seeing. 
It would hardly be possible to play either 
better. Messieurs Daubray, Mil her, and 
Luguet do much to make oomplete the cast of 
the oomedy, and there is a delightful ingenue— 
tout A fait eveiUie, piquante as well as grade use 
—a Mdlle. Clem. Her art has probably some¬ 
what narrow limits. The performance of the 
“ Lea Miettes ” owes almost everything to 
M. Saint Germain—Coquelin’s contemporary, 
and almost Coquelin’s equal—an artist the ease 
and imperceptibleness of whose art is the very 
last result of labour. A high comedian 
indeed! So far as the popular suooees of the 
pieoe is concerned, M. St. Germain is, perhaps, 
best aided by a Mdlle. Larive—hitherto, I 
believe, unheard of—the violent ragmlt of 
whose dance it has pleased M. Jules Lemaitre to 
liken to “ le picrate de potaase.” She has been 
the subject of a brief but almost exceptionally 
brilliant £iece of writing by this eminently 
literary cntio. M. Lemaitre finds in the little 
lady “ l’ftme de la danse, l’&me de toutes les 
darises, depuis les temps anciens jusqu’ft nos 
jours, depuis Salom^ juaqu’4 la Govlve.” Here 
he overrates her—but says the thing neatly, 
and so may be forgiven. He is true as well as 
neat when he adds, “Et aveo oela elle reste 
Montmartroise de Montmartre, par l’aisanoe, 
la malioe, un rien de blague et de parodie ”— 
for, in fact, Larive’s performance is rich in 
agility and only deficient in grace. 

In America, Mr. Wilson Barrett has been—as 
we have had occasion tonotioe—the recipient of 
the most varied attentions from the newspaper 
press. Silly little people, in silly little papers, 
have reported—as is the habit of the inter¬ 
viewer—how he looks “ when he leans his arms 
upon the table in a conversational attitude ”— 
an attitude, we must be allowed to say, which 
this description by no means makes plain to us. 
Analytical critics have seriously discussed his 
performances. And again the newspaper writer 
of lesser mark has made himself the channel 
for oonveying Mr. Barrett’s opinions on many 
matters connected with the stage. Thus at 
Philadelphia—where, as at St. Louis just 
before, the actor’s success baa been undoubted 
—Mr. Barrett confessed that the first night of 
“ Olito ” was the most remarkable first night 
in his experience. He had to make three 
speeches to the audienoe before the people 
would leave the theatre. Yet “ Olito,” it will 
be remembered—dramatic though it was, and 
literary into the bargain—had not half the 
lasting suooess of “ The Silver King ” and of 
“ Lights o’ London,” which would seem to be 
evidenoe in favour of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s recent contention that the decision of a 
first Bight audience is tax from being final or 
irrevocable. By implication, Mr. Barrett 
allowed that one of his very costliest produc¬ 
tions—the late Lord Lytton’s “ Junius ”—had 
been a commercial failure. He promised us 
the production, at his new Olympic, very soon 
after his return, of the drama founded on the 
most recent of the romances of Mr. Hall Caine. 
This is good news. Mr. Barrett was very out¬ 
spoken—he was as straight as it is possible to 
be—about the oandition of the American stage. 


Not that he had anything really hard to say 
against it; but he noted that American plays 
“run largely to character sketches.” Hence 
many “ character-actors.” 

“ You possess,” he said, “ few heroic actors in 
proportion to your great army of players; and 
when an American manager is ‘ casting’ a play, if 
he has a part demanding a poetic interpretation, 
he probably seeks an English actor to fill it.” 


MUSIC. 

THE GAEL ROSA OPERA SEASON AT 
DRURY LANE. 

The late founder of the Carl Rosa company 
attached great importance to the performances 
in London, and in this he showed his wisdom. 
Here it is judged by the highest possible 
standard; adverse criticism cannot fail to profit, 
while tokens of approval must be highly 
encouraging. But it is not only to the 
company that these visits are of advantage; 
the public is also a gainer. 

Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” was the opera 
chosen for the opening night, Saturday, 
April 5, and it was given in English for the 
first time. The composer, it is true, set his 
music to French words; but the libretto by the 
late H. B. Farms is acceptable, in that it con¬ 
tains many lines penned by Shakspere himself. 
Mdlle. ZMie de Lussan took the part of the 
heroine, and achieved a legitimate suooess; 
nervousness may explain a tew unsatisfactory 
features both in her singing and acting. Mr. 
Barton McGuokin appeared as Romeo. He 
was not in his best voice; but he deserves great 
praise for his unexaggerated, and there¬ 
fore effective, dramatic efforts. The artists 
who undertook the minor rdlee are entitled 
to fair oommendation. The ohorus was 
excellent; and the orohestra, under the 
able direction of Mr. E. Goosens, played 
admirably. The conductor baa his foroes well 
under control, and the subdued manner in 
whioh the aooompaniments to the songs were 
given contrasted favourably with what one 
sometimes hears at the opera. The artists, too, 
on the stage, by long experience, are thoroughly 
accustomed to Mr. Goosens’ beat, and his bdton 
is felt rather than seen. The perfect unanimity 
of the actors, even down to the smaller parts, is 
striking. In Germany, where year after year 
the members of a oompany study and work 
together, one is accustomed to find eaoh 
individual acting as part of a whole; here it is 
more rare. The tntemble of the Carl Rosa 
troupe is, indeed, one of its strongest points. 

The performance of the “Bohemian Girl ” 
on the following Monday afternoon attracted a 
large audienoe, and the numerous encores 
proved that the flowing melodious strains of 
Balfe have still power to charm a certain section 
of the public. Mdlle. Tremelli was the Queen; 
Mr. J. Ould, Thaddeus; Mr. F. H. Oelli, Count 
Amheim; while Mr. Aynsley Cook appeared in 
his old character of Devilshoof. 

“ Carmen” was given in the evening. Mdlle. 
de Lussan, as the heartless heroine, appeared 
to greater advantage than on the previous 
Saturday. She thoroughly looked the part, 
and sang remarkbly well. She managed to 
portray the changing moods of the wayward 
gipsy with full intensity, and yet with wonderful 
ease and naturalness. Mr. Barton McGuokin 
was at his best as the Jose. He sang in a 
thoroughly artistic manner; but it was his 
refined and forcible acting that made most 
impression. Miss Fabris, the Miohaela, came 
in for her share of. suooess. We were glad to 
see how reluctantly she acknowledged the 
applause at the opening of the third act. With 
the leading characters m such able hands the 
opera was bound to suooeed. But the other 


artists, in parts familiar to them, obtained the 
approval of the audienoe. Mr. Goosens con¬ 
ducted with care and intelligence. The ohorus 
again distinguished itself. 

“Faust” was played on Tuesday evening. 
Mme. Georgina Bums may not be an ideal 
Marguerite, but her conception of the part 
is simple and refined, and she sings with 
artistic skill and taste. Miss Lucille Saunders, 
who has a voioe of pleasing quality, was 
much applauded for her song in the third 
act. Signor Runoio, as Faust, sang with more 
energy than sweetness. The role of Mephisto- 
pheles does not suit Signor Abramoff. 

The mounting of the operas, under the 
management of Mr. Augustus Harris, is, as 
usual, praiseworthy. 

J. S. Shtolock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The conoert last Saturday at the Crystal 
Palaoe was one of considerable interest; but, 
being holiday time, there was only a small 
audienoe. Mr. Frederio Lamond appeared both 
as pianist and oomposer. Two or three seasons 
ago he gave a recital at Prinoe’s Hall, display¬ 
ing extraordinary power as an executant. Since 
then he has been studying abroad, and he now 
returns an accomplished artist. In Saint Saens’ 
showy Concerto in 0 minor (no. 4) he displayed 
rare talent. His tone is even and pleasant, and 
he oan produce loud effects without hardness. 
He was much applauded. His own Symphony 
in A (M8.) is a work of great promise. The 
writing shows natural ability and culture. The 
occasional reminisoenoes of various great com¬ 
posers are not faults in one so young, for Mr. 
Lamond has only recently attained his 
majority. Of the four movements, we prefer 
the first two—an Allegro moderate and an 
Allegro vivace with Trio. The Symphony— 
whioh occupies half-an-hour in performance— 
was admirably rendered under Mr. Manna’s 
direction, and the oomposer was summoned to 
the platform at the dose. The programme in¬ 
ducted Spohr’s effective “Jessonda” Overture, 
and a sdection from Sohubert’s delightful 
“Rosamunde” music. Miss Margaret Davies 
and Miss Graoe Damian were the vocalists. 

An impressive performance of the “ Messiah ” 
was given at the Albert Hall on the evening of 
Good Friday under the direction of Mr. 
Baraby. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Mme. Belle Cole, and Messrs. 
Iver McKay and Watkin Mills, who all 
acquitted themsdves well. There was a large 
audienoe. 

Mb. Henry J. Woos, a pupil of Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout at the Royal Academy, has 
just completed a oomedy opera in two acta 
entitled “ Daisy," the libretto by Mr. F. Grove 
Palmer, whioh will be performed for the first 
time on Thursday, May 1, at the Kilbnra Town 
Hall. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


THEATRES. 


A 


DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. k 8. OATTI, Bole Proprietor* end Managers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAT BY DAY. 

Ur. Geo. Alexander ; Mean. Marine, Beveridge, 8hlne, Rignold, Abing¬ 
don, Balfour, Bode, Kneaell, Eaet, Ac.; Meedames A. Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. James, C. Elliot, Clara Jeoke. 

Preoeded, at 7.15, by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


A 


VENUE THBATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, MISS CINDERELLA. 

At 9, DR. BILL. 

Mtears .Frederick Tarry, Nntoombe Goold, Beniamin Webeter, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Meedames Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Grade Morlelle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


C OMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. Hawtrxt. 

Every Evening, at 8, the celebrated Comedy, 

PINK DOMINOES, 
adapted by James Albery, with powerful cast. 

Followed by the new Comic Operetta, by Messrs. Barn and A E. Solomon, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


c 


RITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charlb* Wtxdxam. 

Every Evening, at 9 (for a limited number of nights only), 

DAVID GARRICK. 

Messrs. Wyndbam, G. Glddeus, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine, B. Hewaon, 
F. Atherley, F. Emory, and William Farren ; Meedames F. Paget, E. Miller, 
E. Leyahon, F. Frances, E. Vining, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by A PRETTY PIECE OF BU8INK88. 


G 


AIETY THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8, 

RUY BLAB AND THE BLA8E ROUE. 

Messrs. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers ; Meedames Ellen 
Farren, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Vorner, Blanohe Massey, and 
Letty Lind. 


f^LOBE THEATRE. 

Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. Bax BOV. 

F. R. BENSON'S SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY In A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM, with tbe Mendelaaohc Mualc, EVERY EVENING at 8.0 
(Thursdays and Fridays exoepled). MATINEES (Children under Twelve 
half-price to stalls and dress circle}. WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 180. Doors open at 10. N.B .—THURSDAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, 
HAMLET. Doors open 7.30, oommenoe at 8.0. Box-office now open daily, 
10.0 to 5.O.—GLOBE. 


L yceum theatre. 

Solo Loeeee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

This Evening, at 8, 

THE DEAD HEART ; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Meters. Henry Irving, Bancroft, PtirUng. Righion, Gordon Craig, 
Havlland, Tyars; Meedames Kato Phillips, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 
Tarry. 


o 


PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. F. J. IIarxiI. 

Manager, Mr. II.GlTTUB LOHSDALE. 

Every Evening, at 8.16. LBS CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 

Mr. H. Dittos Lonsdale, Tom Panlton, Charles Ashford, L, Cedwaladr, 
Mr. Bhlel Barry 1 Mias Violet Cameron, Miss Florenoe Lonsdale, and Mias 
I rene Verona. 


P RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee end Manager. Mr. HOKACl Sbdobx. 

Every Evening, at 8J6, MAKJOHIE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, 8halo, 
Hendon, and H. Monk bouse ; Meedames Phyllis Broughton, Amadl, and 
Camille IPArvIUe, 

Preceded, at 7JO, by ALL ABROAD. 


RINCESS’S 


THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman, Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalsicll, K. 
Mayeur, B. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, flu.; Meedames Bella Pateman, 
Edith Bruce, Mrs. Huntly, flee. 


s 


s 


AVOY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8 JO. 

THE GONDOLIERS; or, Tbo King of Barataria. 

Meson. Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny. Wallace Brownlow, 
Metcalf, Rose, De Pledge, Wlibraham, Gilbert, end Courtloe Pounds; 
Meedames Geraldine, Ulmer, Roelna Brandi am, Deotma Moore, Bernard, 
Law re nos, and Cole. 

T JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Bole Loeeee and Manageress, Mrs. Laxotxy. 

Every Evening, at 8, AS Y OU LIKE IT. 

Mrs. Langtry, Meedames M'NeU, Lea, Lamb, Armbrueter, Ac.; Messrs. 
Caulley, Bourcbler, SogdsD, Everlll, Fulton, Brodio, Forbes, Gay, Lowis, 
Cannings, Lawfora, Grover, Lingham, Arncliffe, Erlynns, Yorke, Ac. 

ERR Y’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Graham a. 

Every Evening, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Meson. W. 8. Penley, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Lestocq ; Meedames 
Gertrude Kingston, Houston, and Cissy Grahams. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by FOR HER CHILD’S SAKE, 
ileasrs. Oscar Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Mesdamce M. A. Gifford 
and Helen Leyton. 


T 


T 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 

By Frederick Horn or Tbe 203rd Time. The moet laughable play of tbo 
century. “Another * Private Secretary.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


I, at 8.15. by 


OAST. 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Sole Loeeee sod Manager, Mr. Thomas Thorxr. 

Every Evening, at 8.36, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new Drama (66ih Time), 
_ CLARISSA. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by MEADOW SWEET. 

Ur. Thomas Thome a Vaudevlllo Company* 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 

REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS' SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delioate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Reooramended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s- - 18. 3d. 

Ladies' • • 28.4}d. Ladies' 

Gent’s - - 38.6d- Gent's 


HEMSTITCHED— 

• 2b. Hid. \ per 
- - 48. lid. S doz. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the L&teet Styles, from 
lB. to 608. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price Lists post-free. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

OX 

■ OBDEB’S HIRB SYSTEM 

The eriginal beet, and moet liberal. Bulta all. 

FOUNDED AD. 1868. 

Furnish diroot from the Kanufhotuxer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prises. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Bsttmatee, Press Opinions, Testimonial* Post Free. 

V. MOKDBB 

148, *49, *50. Tottenkam-oourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


MEMORY. 


A. LOISETTE’S 

_ SYSTEM.—" 1 was im- 

S ressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
femory which your Lectures in Cakbridob opened 
up.**—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., *90). M Physiological, scientific."— Dr. Andrew 
Wilson (April, *88). “ We again reoommend the 
system."—Dr. Wilson (Jan.. *89), ,** Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one."— 
Dr. Buckley, “ Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Capt, J. B. Haye, R.N. — A* ply 37, New«Oxlord 
Street, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1U1. 

B I R K B ET K BANK 

Southampton-buildings, Ohanoery-lan*. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayaUc o 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 00 
the minimum monthly l alanoee, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customers, free of Charge the Custody 0 1 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Vaiuaoles; the oolleetioa of Bills 
efExohange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and saleof Stocks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 

THE BIRKBBCK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. Fraxois RATxxeasorc, Manager. 


To H.B.H. the PRINOE of WALKS. 
gRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

"DOTTED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 

JL Also 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
’J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALTIES for INVALID8. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS^ 

BOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 

Authors advised with <u to Printing and 
Publishing. Ultimate of Coot of Printing and 
Binding. _ 

ALEXANDER A BHEPHEARD, 

Publishers, Printon, and Binders, 

91, Fubhival Stbsbt, Holbobn, and 97, OHAKOXBY 
Lanb. London. 

GOLD IP E 3ST, 

WITH DIAMOHD POINT. 

Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable —Adapting itael 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete - lk 

Or, with Mordan’a Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Flutod Pattern, eomplete ------ 8s. 6d. 

Engine-tamed Pattern, complete • 68.6d. 

Flnted Pattern, Telescopic ..... 10s 6d. 

Other Patterns in great varietg. 


ALEXANDER ft BHEPHEARD, 

77, OHANCEBY LANS, LONDON. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— U 1 have never 

President Royal College of tasted COCOa 


Surgeons, Ireland. 


GOGOA 


that I like so 
well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1890. 


PbIOI 3d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 


THE ADVENTURES OP A YOUNGER SON. 

By 1. J. TRELAWNY. 

With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL PORTRAITS OP TRELAWNY, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 

Large crown 8vo, doth, Polly Illustrated, prloe 5s. 

Volume I. ot “Thx advbktub* Bunns.” 

•• ThA • Ad vnntnrfi Series * has made a oanital start with this book..The book seems in all essential points a dnoere and faithful aooount of the manner In which he 

sowed Us ^ld Mtera aF?end?p™vateer intte IndUnO?e»n Mr. Edward Garnett haa written hiolntroductton with snffldent discrimi nation and snfflcientBympathy, 

and tells the reader just what he wants to know The book is well brought out, and we are particularly grateful for the three portraits of Trelawny.”-Sj>«k>r. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


Now ready, crown Svo, doth, 7s.jed. 

THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 

Some Fugitive Papers hy Rey. A. JESSOPP, D.D , 

Author of “ Aroady,” “The Coming of the Friars,” Ao. 

Contests (1, t) The Trials of a Country Parson—(s) The Church and the 
Villages—(cl Snowed np in Aready-!*) Quia Custodlet- (6) Cathedral Space for 
Neglected Reoords— (7) Why I wish to visit America. 

“ Dr. Jeeeopp's book sparkles with lresh and unforced humour, and abounds in 
genial common sense .”—Lteit Mtrcurv. 


Demy 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: 

A Test of all Theories. 

With Special Application to those of Evdntion, Instinct, and Immortality. 

By an Old Life Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Sclenoe. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW BEADY. 

“EXPOSITION S.” 

By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. D.D.. Author of •*The Honee and Its Builder,” “The 
Bird's Nest,” Ac. In * vols. Demy Svo, doth price 78. 6d. each, 

“ We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Oox’s volume. It is 

indeed full of suggestion.A valuable volume .’—The Spectator. 

Here, too. we hsve the dear, exegetlcal Insight, the ludd expository style, the 
chastened but effective eloquenoe, the high ethical standpoint, wtuoh secured for the 
earlier eeriee a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation.”— Academy. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 

HEROES and MARTYRS, and Other Poems. By John 

A. LANGFORD, Lt.D , Author of “The Lamp of Life,” Ao. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

“ Felicitous and dignified verses.”— Graphic. 

A POETASTER'S HOLIDAY. POEMS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ This writer has good temper, modesty, and withal more ot the divine spark than 

most of his fellows.There is good taste and restraint in all the poems.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


Now Ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.’ 

RUSSIA. 

By W. R. MOBFILL, M.A., Reader to the University of Oxford in the Russian and 
other Slavonlo Tongues. 

Illustrations and Maps. Crown Svo, doth, 5s. 

“ The material Is well arranged.Set forth with dearness and directness.” 

The Saturday Revitw. 

“ It Is one of die most serviceable of the serieB .”—The Scott Obtener. 

“ Mr. Morfill has some eminent qualifications for the task he has undertaken—* 
thorough knowledge ot Slavonic languages and literatures, a sufficient training In 
crltioal methods, and an interest In current European politics whtoh la active and 

yet not blamed by party partisanship.He has produced a book whidh does credit 

to hie Industry and care, for it evidently represents a minute and Intelligent study of 
the most recent native writers, as well as considerable acquaintance with the old 
chronldere .”—The Speaker. 


In 1 voL, demy Svo, doth, 16s, 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION. 

By the Countess MARTINENGO. This Work contains the Lives of Bettino 
Bicasoli, Constance d’Azeglio, Ugo Basel, Daniel Manln, the Oairolls, Luigi 
Settembrini, the Poerlos, and many others. 

"The strongly marked variations In the characters of these men and women, 
contrasting as it does with their singular unity of purpose and action, imparts a 
stronger and more sustained interest to the book than usually attaches to a collection 
of essays. The papers are written with lnsigbt Into the souroee of recent Italian 
history, and will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are Interested In that 
subject.”— Scotsman. 

“This volume contains a set of vivid sketches of some of the purest of Italian 
patriots.”— Observer. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

MUMFORD MANOR. By John Adamson. Crown b 

doth, 6s. 

THE OLD HALL among the WATER MEADOWS. By 

R03A MACKENZIE KETTLE. Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

THE TREASURE TOWER: a Story of Malta. By 

VIRGINIA W. JOHNBON, Author cf “The House of the Musician, 1 * Ao. 
Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The subieot Is pleasantly and gracefully treated, and a Very readable novdette 
is the result. Scottieh Loaner. 


VOL. I. NOW ICR ALT. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


rPAST VII. It RAD t 
L NEXT WEBK. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Edited by Professor W. D.“WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 

PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth, gilt, sprinkled edges, prloe <3 is.; half-morocco, doth sides, marbled edges, £116s. Complete in 6 vols. | also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, prloe 10s. 6d. each] 

Prom “THE ATHENAEUM.” 

" The 1 Century Dictionary * hide fair to he far and away the largcet and beet the supervision of one of the most distinguished philologists in the world......Thy 

general and eneycUpeedic dictionary of the Rnglish language . Though cheapness I work, notwithstanding incalculable variety and difficulty, is singularly free from 


has not been aimed at, the intrinsio merits of the work make it one of the cheapest 
publications ever issued......It is calculated that the ‘ Century ’ when complete, in the j 

latter part if nett year, will comprise about 30,000 more articles than the complete 
work which now claims pre-eminence in this respect. The first volume, which is now 
under review, has been evidently edited with all the care and skill to be expected from 


error of any kind..... .To judge from the volume before us, this great work will be 

charaeteriscdthrou^hoeri^jmdin^meryjrespeeUjby^Javiehju^enMure^Jebmsran^ 
capital, of rare ability and technieal skill, all turned to the best advantesge by careful 
and capable attenti on to th e uniform realisation cf a th oroughly judicious plan." 


Prospectuses Post Fan ok Applioatiok. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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T'vANTE, and other ITALIAN Classics 

1 / explained and |*nml instructions given Id the Italian Language 
and Literature.—Addraea F. Bomi, l, Duke’s Lane, Kensington. 


TTRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall — 

X? The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, la NOW OPEN. AJmlaalra 
One Shilling. 


AT the DRAMATIC RECITAL to be 

•JLJL given by Mr. J. H. LEIGH. M.A. (Oxon.) at ihe 8TEINWAY HALL, 
on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAT *«D, “ THE KING and the 00UNTE88,' 1 
an Kpisode In the Play of Edward III., will be RECITED by Meeart. 
Blaobotk, Buckley, eybbitt, tbescmabd, and Mlsa Mart Bobu, 
under Ihe direction of Mr. YfU. POEL. 

riREEK ART.—TALFODRD ELY, M.A , 

VJT F.B.A.. will give in tbe LE r TURE THEATRE, 80UTH KEN¬ 
SINGTON MUSEUM (by permission of the Lords of the Committee of Coondl 
on Education), at 8 p.m. on MONDAY. APBiL llrr, a PUBLIC LECTURE 
on “THE TOPOGRAPHY of GREEK ART." illustrated by tha Oxy- 
Hydrogen Lantern. Also, at 6 p m, on April 14th and May let, 8th, and 
15tb, Demonstrations on the C*sta from the Antique, In South Kensington 
Mueeum.—For details, and for tickets (price £1 la.) write to Mr. ELT. 73, 
Parliament Hill-road, Hampstead, N.W. The Public will be admitted; to 
the Introductory Lecture witho ut payment or tlokete. _ 

RATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, A PAIL S8M, At tb. SOCIETY of ARTS, 
0 F.por will bo rad by 0. PURDON CLARKE, Eoq„ on “INDIAN 

ART.” Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD. M.D.. K.C.IL., CJB l, LL.D., WIU Ink. 
tha Chair at 4 o'olook. No card, rcqnlrod. 

E, A. MAVltltro, Hon. Son, 

HTHE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE 

X Intend to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of CLASSICS, at a ealery of 
£200 a year, with half tbe fees of bis classes. The whole amount will be 
guaranteed to ASM) a year. Hie duties will oommenoe In October next. 
Candidates for the poet are requested to tend their applications with Testi¬ 
monials and the names of three referees to the Registrar, on or before 
TUESDAY, April 22. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

rp YPE - WRITING. — AUTHOR’S MSS., 

X PLAYS, and ell kinds of COPYINOexecuttdqnlokly and aoeurately. 
Terms, Is. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. BAILEY, 
19, Albert-jquarr, Stratford, E. 

~~ CATALOGUES, 

CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

and Sundry Remainders of NEW and UNCUT BOOKS (No. 70, for 
APRIL), at greatly reduoed prices, post free. — William POTTER, SO, 
Exchange-street East, Liverpool. 

LUZAC & CO., 

Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers , 

48, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 

(.Opposite the British Museum). 

NOW READY. 

LUZAC & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST. 

No. II. APRIL, 1890. 

Contexts: — 1. New Oriental Books pjblishrd in England. 2. New 
Oriental Books published on the Continent, 8. New Books published In 
Iho East. 4. Recent Continental Importations (a) Miscellaneous 5 (6) Medi¬ 
cal Worke; (c) Novels. 6. A choice collection of New and Second-hand 
Books. 

To be had Tosl-free on application. 

Messrs. Lvxac & CO. will have constantly on hand a large choiee collec¬ 
tion of Works in all branches of Literature In Europe and the Orient. 


M U D I E S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE’S select library. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPT IONS from TW O GUINEAS per Annum. 

A Large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are now in 

circulation at Minus's Libeabt. .... ... ,. 

All Works of general interest sre freely added immediately on publication. 

Library Catalogue for 1890, Is. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale, 

Postage free. ——- 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 

Branch OmcRs: 241, BROMPION ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, OHEAP8IDE. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA AND ASHANGO LAND. 

Now ready, with Map and 90 niastrations, post 8ro, 7s. Sd. 

ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FOREST OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
AND THE COUNTRY OF THE DWARFS. 

By PAUL DU OHAILLU, Author ot “The Viking Age,” “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” Ac. 

7 an ABRIDGED AND POPULAR EDITION. 

JOHN MUERAY, Albhmarlr Strut. _ 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 

ATEW SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY 

JJN OF SYDNEY. 

CHILLIS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The Senate of the Unlveralty of Sidney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

*Tbe salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three Increment* 
briber particular* may be obtained from Ihe Agent-General for New 

.~1 .ccjmp.ni,d b, tMu^uu TTIBBERT TRU8T.—ONE SCHOLAR. 

must be addresaed to the Senate of the Unlveralty of Sydney, ««* lent to XX SHIP will be AWARDED on thla Foundation In DECEMBER next, 
the undersigned not later than the 5th or May next, to be forwarded to the yld#d lhtl a c«ndld«te of sufficient merit preeeut himself. 

Senate. SAUL SAMUEL, Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age. Graduation, and 

Agent-General for New South Wales. ^ points, the particulars of which may bs obtained on application to 

24th March, 1880. 9 < V Iota ria-e treat, London, B.W. ^ ScoraUrr of Trust» and the Names and Addressee ofall Candidates 

-—---must be tent to the Secretary on or before OCTOBER 1«T, 1890. 

U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. PMCTL*w»o*»,8«wttiy. 

_ Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon-sqntre, Lond on. W.C. _ 

SBSgiSSjyffrpHE SOCIETY^ ARTS PRACTICAL 


pRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 

\uJ IN8TITUTIONR—Thirteenth Bess ton.-Tbe highest Bduoatlon In 
Art, Scienoe, and Literature.—LADIE8, I; The School-Fine Arts, Letters, 
Science, Moils. Single Studies. After Easter Vacation, April 14th.— 


College, Cardiff;’ The Ladles’ College, Cheltenham {for | 

Gregory's Collegs, Downside; New College, Bsstbourns; The • 

Watt College, Edinburgh t The Royal Medical College, Eptom , The 
Yorkshire (lollofe, Leeds ; The Wyggeston Schools, Lel***t* r 1 
College, Liverpool ; The Owens College, Manchestet ; "toe Scibool <***o , *“«J 
and Art. Newoaatle-on-Tyne ; Unlvereltv College, Nottingham t The High 
School, Orwsetry ; Firth College, bheffleld ; Btouyhurxt College, end »t. 

CU £5?C^wll2te l lI h wqilred to apply «•**• BnUr'no^lcM 

London, Burlington Gardena, London, Vf.) tor *Form«tjM*7 not less 
than five weeks before the oommeooement of the Examination. 

ASTHUK Milmae, M.A., RegieYar. 

April 16th, 1890. ______ 

K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LADI IS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The DEPARTMENT OPENS on MONDAY, APUL JlsT. 

Special Couesei this Teem 
P rofrsoor HALES on SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDIES. 

Mr. C08H0 MONKHOU8E on SCHOOL of ART In (ho NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Mr. CARL ARMBRU8TEU on WAGNER'S TRISTAN And ISOLDE, And 
PARSIFAL. 

For Prospectus apply to Mbs C. Q. 8CHM1TE, 13, Kenslngton-square, W. 


KNGINEEKING, I. Mechanical Coarse ; II. Qvll Eoglaesrlng Division : 
HI. Colonial Sxttoo, Special Sections for Rleotrioal, Marine, He. Next 
Term opens April 28 th.—Prospectuses in the Library, next Bysantlue 
Court, (rytUl Palace.-F. K. J. 8HXMTOK, F.R.HUL8., Superintendent 
Educational Department. 

TTIBBERT TRU8T.—ONE SCHOLAR. 

XX SHIP will be AWARDED on this Foundation In DECEMBER next, 
provided that a Csndlddte of sufficient merit preeeut himself. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, Graduation, and 
other points, the particulars of which may bs obtained on application to 
the Bceretary of tbe Trust; and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates 
DMttaMnt to the Secretary on or before OCTOBER 1«T, 1890. 

Percy LaWFORD, Secretary. 

Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon-sqntre, Lon don. W.C. _ 

mum ROniBTY of ARTS PRACTICAL 

I EXAMINATION 1° VOCAL ood INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will thlo 
year be hold In London during the tmk oommendug MONDAY, JOK tllD. 
7 The Society's Bronae Medal wlU be given to any Candidate obtaining Dill 

M a lSaUedn^bm oftbeSoolety'a Sliver Medals will be a warded tot hose 
Caudtdatss (taking a First Class) whom the Examiner shall certify aa 
having acquitted themselves best In the Honours portion of the Examlna- 

U °Fall particulars may be obtained on application. 

^ H. Tbtjema* WOOD, Secretary. 

Society's House, John-ttreat, Adolph!, London, W.C. 

T HE LIVERPOOL LIBRARY. 

FOUNDED 1766. 

A LIBRARIAN 1. required for the .boro IoolItuttOT At« Skod MlAiy of 
£800 por Annum. AppUontloni eUtlog when tb. CnndldAlo will to pm- 
mnd u goto- Boon hbdotleo, If ••looted, »od ocoompnnlod by not mow 
tnfn foor TotUmonl.D, wlU be noolred np to I p.m. on Taoedej, 

19 AppS»«one,ondoieedonleldo "librarUnuhlp," ihoold bo nddnewdlo 

u '%s'jsssi 

M R. OTTO SCHOLDERER’S 

SCHOOL OF ART, 

6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON, 
loot motion In OR Feinting, Peetel Drawing, end In BImA And Wblto. 

For tertnt apply to tho .boro midreee. __ 


pAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. _ f,—.~ -___ 

A ™w“i N R^Lf. B®SS.,Cbwi«ed 


An EXAMINATION will bo bold on TUESDAY, 8TB JULT. .nd following 
d.w f« ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £60 .nd SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £*> . 

year, open to Students under 18 years on 1st Uotober, 1880. _, 

7 Candidates may offer one or mere of tho following sutyecta -.—Classics 
Mathematics, Natural Scienoe, Modem Languages. 

Tue College fee for board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the 
three University Terms, and £15 for residence, in the Long Vacation. 

For further information' apply to the Masteb. __ 

TVTISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

A.VX DORKING, has just removed to PiXHOLMH, DOI1KING, and has 
now space for an additional number of BOYS to Lain for the PUBLIC 
BCHOOL8. Miss Braham Is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teaohera. end pays especial attention to Physloel 
Rdneetion. Her avmnaslom le fitted with tbe latest apparatus by Herr 

is 80 or 100 guineas 


Education. Her gymnasium le fitted with the latest apparatui 
Stem pel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms 80 or 1C 
a year aooordlng to age. 

References remitted to 

Miss Buss, North London Collcglato School, N.W. 

Bar. J. F. B. Failing, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 20TH. 


Aooonntant. Pries 3s. 6d. _ 

G Bell It Soes, York-etreet, W.C.; and the Autmoe, S3, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 

Just published, post 8vo, 7s. fid. 

rrtHE LIFE and "WRITINGS of 

A ALEXANDER VINET. 

By LAURA M. LANE. 

With AO Introduction by Ibo Tontrablo Ambdocoon FAREAR, D.D. 

“ I mty ray without hmlttllon tb.t medora will b«» Sod AjmgFj”!- 

ars.-s?, od c.sss , i2SS7oi-f^*.s'd«u to 

ShaSST o'! a ttiSStri. [■.d.peoj.t.t u .vimt wra.m; m ..pram. U 
M. Ml^iftnoo to tho mojaty ol truth. —ArohnoMon fasaak. 


nrght T. » T. CLANK, IS, Ooorfutmot. 
To bo bed from Ml HooAmlMrt, 
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THE ACADEMY, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. ELLIOT 8T0CK'S SPRING LIST. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 


large 8vo, 7s. 6d. A Series of Papers by EDWARD OLODD, Canon RAWLINBON. St. O. B OSQaWEN. 

J. LEQGE. B. BEAL. I«AB. BIRD, Sir A. LYALL. Dr. LBITNER. E. YORK POWELL. OSCAR 
BROWNING, J. A. PIOTON, Dr. ED. WHITE, J. CLIFFORD. W. POLLARD, FRED. HARBI 'ON, 
W. 8. LILY. D. NAOROJL F. PINOOTT. M J08EPH. J. M. ROBERTSON. A P. 8INNBTT, Sir 
FRED. POLLOCK, G. W. FOOTE, Dr. CROS8KEY, STANTON OOIT. O. VOYSSY, and Sixteen other 
leading Specialists on the Forty principal Ethnio Religions, Christian Sects, and Philosophic Creeds. 

“ A remarkable contribution to the literature of religious thought."— Maneheeter Guardian. 

“ A remarkable compendium an religions."— Liverpool Pool. 

HISTORY of the CIVILIZATION of the RENAISSANCE. 

By JACOB BUROKHARDT. Translated and Edited by S. G. 0. MIDDLEMOBE. A New Edition. 
In 1 voL, demy 8vo, us. 

By HUBERT HALL, F.S A., of H.M. Public Reoord Offloe.-With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 89 Outs, 

(1.) COURT LIFE UNDER the PLANTAOENETS. By 

HUBERT HALL, F 8.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. Largo 8vo, 15s. “ Really a delightful book. It 

oontains the results of a dose study of the administrative, judicial, and sodol institutions of England at a 
most critical period. Pleasantly written and handsomely illustrated.’'- Journal of Education. “A surpris¬ 
ingly successful reproduction at life in the reign of Henry of Anjou. Of striking interest and genuine 
value.”—Scotsman. “ Mr. Hall has a keen eye tor die human interest in history.”—Saturday Union. 

Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10 s. Sd., THIRD EDITION of 

(2.) SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. With 

numerous Coloured and other Plates from Contemporary Drawings, and a large folding Coloured Map of 
London in the Sixteenth Century. “Students of Elizabethan literature may well reioioe in the reoent 
addition to their libraries of Mr. Hubert Hall's highly interesting and mast useful work.”—Professor W. 
Hun, in the Academy. “ People who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the 
sixteenth oentnry as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.” 
ZYwth. 

THOS. DE QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 

With Prefaoe and Annotations by JAMES HOGG. 9 vols., each of 880 pages, with Portraits, Us. “Asa 
master of style alone he Is entiled to rank among the ‘ Immortals.’ It is true that nearly all the products of 
his pen appeared originally in the pages at serials; hat there were giants among msgudne contributors in 
those days, and De Qulnoey was one of them.”—Pali Mall. “Two most weloome volumes.”— Ptrke. Pott. 

“ Mr. Hogg has plated all lovers of De Qulnoey under an obligation."— Academy. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S WORKS. 

Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A.-9S. #d. each. 

(1.) RELIGION: a Dialogue, and other Essays. (From 

x the “Parerga und Parallpomena.”) {Bocond Edition. 

(2 ) THE WISDOM of LIFE (“Aphorismen zur Lebens- 

wetohelt,” Part L). 

(3.) COUNSELS and MAXIMS (“ Aphorismen,” Part II.). 

Reviewing (0 the Scotsman says It Is “a vigorous translation of Schopenhauer's minor, bnt at the same time , 

most popular, writings.Excellent and suggestive reading.” The Literary World says: “In this modest 

volume we have a selection of very readable essays by the famous pesstmistlo philosopher, olothed In good 
intelligible English.” 


In handsome crown octavo volume, doth, prioe 5s., 
post free. 

Studies in Evolution and 


Biology . 


By ALICE BODINGTON. 

OOSTHHTS :— 

Tax evolution ov thx etx. | Pumas in Palxoxtolooy. 


The mammalia. 

Tax Flora or thi fast. 


Tex Air 
Fishes. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. E. Erdmann. 

Translated by several English and Amerlosn Scholar a and Edited by Prof. W. S. HOUGH. I.—ANCRBNT I 


Translated by several English and American Scholars, and Edited b: 
and MEDIAEVAL, 15s. IL—MODERN, 15s. IH.-SINOE HEGE 
A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and ad: 
soaroely too much to predict that for the library of the meant, for the aoa 


_,-— . . --.-ible methodical treatment. It is 

soaroely too much to predict that for the library of the meant, for the aoademlosl student whose business it is to 
be primed in the wisdom of ages, and for the literary dilettante, who is nothing It not well np In things that 


by Prof. 
EL, 19s. 
idmlrabl 


intxrrstixq Facts in Evo- nxo-lamabcxism. 

lution. Thi Oriqin or thx Fitixst. 

MlCRO-OROAmSKS AS PARA- GLOSSARY. 

SITES, 

In erown 8vo, doth, gflt edges, prioe 8s. Sd., post free. 

Glimpses into Nature's 
Secrets ; 

OB, STBOLLS ON BEACH AND DOWN. 

By EDWARD A. MARTIN. 

Beotian L By Azubh Wavns. 

Section IL Rock Wwtthn Btobixs. 

FIFTH EDITION, tastefully printed in erown Dyo, 
with Illustrations, vellum binding, prioe 6s, post free. 

Days and Hours in a 
Garden. 

By B. V. B. With Head and Tallpleoss designed by 
the Authoress. 

“This to adallghtfal lltll. work.-— Atkenatmn. 

“A beautiful book la a beautiful dress.”—.4 cademy. 

“ How much to Interest tbe cultivated mind, and to oharm the eya 
(rained to tbe (tody of Nalura, may be found In a garden of even moderata 
else, la strikingly eh own In thaae pages .’*—Literary World. 

COMPANION VOLUME to “ BY LEAFY WAYS./ 
Now ready, erown 8vo, prioe Be., tastefully printed and 
bound, and beautifully lllnstrated with designs by 
Mr. E. T. Compton. Also, handsomely bound in calf, 
marble edges, prioe 10s, Sd. net. 

Idylls of the Field. 

By F. A. KNIGHT, Anther of “By Leafy Ways.” 

“ The Author's (ermine love of Nature, both animate and Inanimate, hla 
rare (1ft of observation end not leaa power of description, need no oom- 
mendation. Tbe admirable little drawln«* are thoroughly In harmony 
with the spirit of tbe book."—Dofly News. 

Tastefully printed, in crown 8yo, bound in doth, gilt 
edges, Illustrated, prioe 6s. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO “NATURE’S FAIRY¬ 
LAND." 


everybody ought to know, tbeee volumes will at onoe become a necessity for purposes at least of reference—if mr , n it , 

not of actual study.”—Pail Jfall GaaeUe. _ HttUntS Of NatU^. 


Beoon d Edi tion, to. Sd.: SO oopies on Japanese paper, 7s. Sd. 

THROUGH the WORD8WORTH COUNTRY. By Prof. 


A NEW BROWNING BOOK. Ss.8d. Saturday Bnieu. 

BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIMES: his Religion, 

Philosophy, and Seienoe. By EDWARD BERDOE. New Portrait, and S Facsimile Letters. 

“ Mach that is helpful and suggestive.”— Sooteman. 

“ We have no doubt that the book will meet with the approbation and suooess which it deserve*.” 

A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. Olaegou Herald. 

FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a Crime. By Helen 

DAVIB.es. A MODERN SATIRE. into day. 

MORGANTE the LESSER: his Notorious Life and 

Wonderful Deeds. By SIRIUS. 

“There is something of the humour of Defoe and Swift about this curious book.”— Vanity Pair. 

“ A most excellent pieoe of fooling.”—Liverpool Pott. 

** Many flashes ol genuine wit, many sharp touches of satire, and muoh whimsical power and fancy.” 

_ __ _ Vanity Pair. 

ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, and Labours. By 

LLOYD JONES. With Portraits, tea., Sa. 

“ ‘Robert Owen’ deserves the enloglnm of Mr. Lloyd Jones’s oonoluding sentence: ‘He laboured for the 


people, he died working tor them, and his last thought was for their welfare.' "—Speaker. 
“ A worthy reoord of a life of noble activities.”—if anekeeter Beam iner. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 2s. 6d. each. 

The NEW (llth) VOLUME to entitled 

BISMABCK and GERMAN SOOIALI8H. W. H. Dawson. 

. The OTHER VOLUMES at present ready are: 

1 . WORK and WAGE 1 ..... . Thorold Rogers. «. ETHICS of SOCIALISM.B. Belfort Bax. 

a. CIVILIZATION : Its Oanse and Cure B. Carpenter. 7. DRINK QVBSTION . Dr. Kate Mitchell. 

8. QUINTESSENCE Of 800IAL1BM .Dr. Sehafflf. 8. PROMOTION Of GENERAL HAPPINESS. Macmillan 

4. DAEWINUM aad POLITICS D. O. Eltchls, MA. 9. ENGLAND’S IDEAL, Stc.. E. OamaUer. 

8. RELIGION Of SOCIALISM..E. Belfort Bax. 10. SOCIALISM la ENGLAND Sidney Webb, IX.B. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 0o., Patbbnobtbb SauAxx, E,0. 


By H. W. 8. WOR8LEY-BBNISON, FeUow at the 
Llnneen Society, Lecturer on Botany at Westminster 
Hospital Medical School. With numerous beautiful 
Illustrations by Ohes. Woraley. 

We ere not surprised that the author of tbeee plaaaant end accurate 
description* of birds, flowen, and nature In her Ohangefbl moods sbonld 
have been compared to Richard Jewries, or that a men like Profkeeor 
Dallinger Bbonfi have seen In bla work mnoh of the spirit of tbe late 
Chailos Kingsley."-£(*#« Mercury. 

Now ready, lo erown Svo. tastefully printed md bound 
with dainty head pieces, prioe 6s„ poet free. 

Glimpses of Animal Li fee 

A NATURALIST'S OBSERVATIONS OF THE HABITS 
AND INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 

By WILLIAM JONES. F.8.A.. Author of “ Treasures 
of the Earth,” Ac. 

" 1 tot pr.lt, book, which all who toko on lahrol to n.lonl hlilory 
wlU rwd with looiouloc •otl.r.otloo. Tho opening oluplor obonnO. with 
anecdotw, pod .11 or tknn offord niMih for moo, loMrnMIn bHona 1 
Ibrooghont Ibo onlhor aooka lo rhow U» 

Now ready, in erown 8vo, tastefully printed, end 
with numerous Illustrations, bound in cloth, gut 
tottered, price 4s. 6d., post free. 

1 A NEW VOLUME OF 

ADDRESSES AND TALKS TO CHILDREN. 

The God of the Children; 

OR, HOW THE VOICES OF NATURE SPEAK TO 08. 
By BEDFORD POLLARD. 

•• Full of matter which will form texts for pleasant talks, and tbe 
author sneoeedt In keeping tbe attention of bis little auditors by 
constantly appealing to Illustrations within their own oxporlsnoe. Apart 
from the deeper pnrpoee running through the book—that of ebowlng tbe 
Divine wisdom and foresight lo Nature—the Natural History information, 
M pleasantly given, wOl excite Merest and weak* the book a poptdmr 

C °" JKm Suti)KXioi < ANDUtW8f ’BA-, Head Hatter of Ackworth Schools. 

London: Elliot Stock, 63, Patemoeter-row, E.0- 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

41 For real raciness of style and ■ an inex¬ 
haustible fond ol anecdote* about Court life, we 
might look long In vain lor a rival to the two 
volume* just published ol “LETTEB8 of 
MADAME DU NOYER.” translated from the 
French and edited by Florence L. Layard. In 
the volumes before us we have her letters to a 
female correspondent, whose name Is unknown, 
and the latter’s replies. The number ol anecdotes 
these two ladies manage to string together hi their 
correspondence Is surprising; they simply laid 
themselves out to amuse each other, and their 
letters accordingly teem with stories of Court 
scandals, Intrigues, witty sayings, practical jokes, 
and ludicrous mistakes, which are none the 
lees amusing lor belonging to a long-past era.” 

Daily Teltgraph. 

NEW WO RKS OF FICTION. 

BY THE) AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 

The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 

By E. FRANCES POYNTER, 

Author of “Among the HI Us," Ao. 

In 8 vole., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 

“ACTE.” 

By HUGH WB8TBURY, 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: 

- an Artist’s Adventures among I&B&.S 1 

Fjords and Mountains. By A. BUS OAR9TBN- 
BKN. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

CHARLES OHIPEEZ. With 885 Illustrations, 
l vols, Imperial 8vo, 86s. 

ANNALS of BIRD LIFE: a Year Book 

of British Ornithology. By CHARLES DIXON. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 60. 


by THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD/' 

THE EMANCIPATED 

By GEORGE QI88ING, 

Author of ‘‘Tbyraa.’’ Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


WE TWO at MONTE CARLO. By 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. Giown8vo. [Thu day. 

TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT 

In FOREIGN LANDS. By H. W. BEJON-KARR, 
F.R.G B., Ao. A New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additions and Portrait cf the Author. Crown 8vo, 
ts. £ r *“ day - 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 

New Novels at all the Libraries. 

THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 

Rest Life. By COUNT PAUL P— . Edited by 
FRANK HARKUT. 8 vols , crown 8vo, doth, Its. 

DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By 

SARAH TYTLER. Author of “ Cltoyenne Jacque¬ 
line, ’ •’ Lady Bell,” Ao. Beoond Edition. 8 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth. 2is. . . L , ._. 

"The .tory I. careftxlly told. and. like all MIm work. U ba^d 

on coneclentiona research ; and thoee who appreciate historical novels are 
oertaln to eppreotate thti rigorous and gracefully wrltt * D ^5^j fercliryi 

IN SATAN’S BONDS: a Story of Love 

and Crime. .By FREDERICK EASTWOOD, 
Author of “The Chronicle of Blr Harry Earlsleigh, 
Bark.,” “ Calumny,” Ao. 8 vols.. crown 8vo, Sis. 

Fudi.b, and dr.rn.llc,,. .I.lmaUat .nd po 
we cordially commend to all lover* of exciting fletlon. —Court Journal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PARISH OF 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

Author of “A Lost Estate,” *o. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Miss Mann’s vUlsge stories are refreshingly clever 
In • One Another’s Burdens ’ she has brought together 
the necessary materials for an excellent on., and has 
employed them with undaunted ability. 1 —Morning Pott. 

“Miss Mann has plenty of humour, as Is shown hy 
her amuring description of Miriam’s unsuccessful 
novel, its critiques and its fate: and plenty of power and 
capaoity of te ling a story ."-Saturday Swum. 

••A pretty and carefully written story.”— Aih-natvm. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

A HEAVY RECKONING. 

By E. ’WERNER, 

Author of “No Surrender,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“An able and vigorous work, written with force and 
nower of imagination, and a good oommand of language. 
The characters are drawn with a firm hand and posaess 
a marked individuality.”— Athnaium. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 

BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 

By HENRY ERROLL, 

Author of “The Academician,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Mr. Erroll's realism Is forcible without bring coarse. 
His new work should assign him a good place among 
the realistic novelists of tbe day.”—Morning Poit. 

« The cleverest book that Henry Erroll has produoed 
-regarded. Indeed, from the standpoint of plot con¬ 
struction, it is almost faultlessly clover. In all respects 
a sound piece of literary workmanship, and a good and 
enjoyable book. 11 —Acade my. 

By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

SUSPENSE. 

• By H. B. MEBRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mletley, Ao. 

In 8 vote., crown 8vo. 

•'There Is some strong and delicate character drawing 
In Mr. Merriman’s last book. The plot 1s quite sub¬ 
servient to the portraiture of the three principal 

characters.We have eome very tender and vivid 

descriptions of northern scenery In midsummer.’ 

__ J)atly Neat. 

Richard Bmcrurr 4c Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORK8. 

THIRD THOUSAND. 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By 

SAMUEL LAING. Demy 8vo, 8s. Bd. [TMsdoy. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 

PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and 

ES3AY8. By .SAMUEL LAING. Demy 8vo, 
8 s. 8d. _ 

EIGHTH THOUSAND. 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 

THOUGHT. By SAMUEL LAING. Demy8vo, 
as. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 

LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. 

MARRIOTT WATSON, 8 vote. [Thitiay. 

THE LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By 

EDITH ROOHFORT. * vote , crown8vo. 

CHARLES DIOKENS’S WORKS. 

THE CROWN EDITION. 

Each Volume will contain 
ALL TBB ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And the Letterpress will be printed from 
TYPE BXPRES3LY OAST FOR THIS EDITION. 
Large crown 8vo, prioe FIVE SHILLINGS each. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 

With 48 Original Illustrations hy “ Phiz," and 
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LITERATURE. 

7he Permanent Elements of Religion. Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1887. By W. Boyd- 
Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Fob several reasons the Bampton Lectures of 
1887 are very remarkable. In the first place, 
the choice of the subject denotes a shrewder 
insight into the special religious needs of the 
time than seems to pertain to the average 
Bampton Lecturer. A discussion of “the 
Permanent Elements of Religion ” at a time 
when sciolists of various kinds are attacking 
the permanence of Christianity from without, 
and sacerdotalists are industriously confusing 
its permanent with its transitory elements 
from within, cannot be called needless or in¬ 
opportune. With comparatively few excep¬ 
tions, the inlers of the Church of England 
cannot be credited with profound penetiation 
into those questions and problems which are 
most pressing for solution in the religious 
world, nor with engrossing solicitude as to 
the manner in which they may best be met. 
They hear the rumblings of the earthquake, 
and are conscious of an occasional shock, 
without manifesting much anxiety to test the 
foundations of the edifice of which they are 
the appointed guardians That all religions 
are transitory, that Christianity is an effete 
and outworn creed, are doctrines which they 
know are being preached with greater clamour 
and insistence every day. They see men of 
culture, probably disdaining the attempt to 
force on them the transitory in place of the 
permanent elements of religion, leaving the 
Church in increasing numbers; and yet they 
show no sign of appreciating the situation, 
still less of any bona fide attempt to grapple 
with its peril. AH honour then to the Bishop 
of Ripon for manfully selecting as the theme 
of his Bampton Lectures a question so closely 
in touch with the most cogent needs and 
thoughts of the time. 

But if the bishop’s choice of his subject 
is both happy and significant, the same quali¬ 
ties may be said, on the whole, to mark its 
treatment. It is, as every such discussion 
should be, libera'ly broad, catholic, and sym¬ 
pathetic. He does not take his stand on 
certain axiomatic dogmas or features of 
Christianity, and erect them into an infallible 
standard by which all other religious faiths 
should be estimated. That has been the 
favourite method with Christian evidence 
writers from time immemorial. Even when 
the elements of Christianity were placed on 
a footing of theoretical equality with those of 
other faiths, it was merely with the object 
of traducing the latter by the supposed 
contrast. The Bishop of Ripon, on the 
contrary, takes his stand on the broad and 


1 philosophical foundation of comparative re¬ 
ligion. For the purposes of his argument, 
Christianity is one of the Universal Religions. 
He ranks it side by side with Islam and 
Buddhism. Doubtless he arrives at the con¬ 
viction of its superiority, but it is by the path 
of inductive and a posteriori ratiocination. 
It is not arbitrarily and arrogantly assumed 
from a high a priori standpoint. The supre¬ 
macy is of degree rather than of kind. 
Christianity shares the permanent elements 
common more or less to all religions, but it 
possesses them in greater abundance. That 
is the cause, as it is also the measure, of its 
superiority. 

The central interest of the bishop’s lectures 
turns therefore on those attributes or features 
of religion which he regards as permanent, 
discovering them in the past and present and 
auguring them in the future. These “ per¬ 
manent elements ” he declares to be Depend¬ 
ence, Fellowship, and Progress, which, if we 
interpret Hope as an aspiration of growth, do 
not differ essentially from the Pauline triad 
—Faith, Hope, and Charity. Now, the per¬ 
manence of these elements depends, according 
to the lecturer, on the laws by which man’s 
spiritual nature grows. Of these he men¬ 
tions four (he does not pretend that his 
enumeration is exhaustive), viz (1) The law 
of environment; (2) The law of organism; 
(3) The law of sacrifice; (4) The law of 
indirectness. The outcome of these laws he 
gives as follows:— 

“As we think, we are. As we are, we see. 
Progress is through Sacrifice. Sacrifice to be 
sure must be inspired by something higher than 
the desire to be self-saorifioing ” (p. 41). 

Not improbably this is the feature of the 
bishop’s lecture, which will be most severely 
attacked. Indeed, it is obvious that the 
divisions are not logical. 'Whether regarded 
in their origin or in their scope, the laws are 
wholly defective in homogeneousness. They 
do not stand on the same plane of thought, 
are not regulated by similar conditions, do not 
operate in the same manner, and cannot claim 
to be universal in the same sense. The first 
two are iu reality one— i.e., the indissoluble 
connexion which exists between a man’s 
religion and his physical and mental environ¬ 
ment. This, on analysis, proves to be only 
another form of Montaigne’s oft-quoted remark 
about religion being a geographical expression, 
which Pascal characteristically emphasises in 
his Pensiet (Art. iii. § 8). The third law, 
that of sacrifice, emerges in a wholly different 
sphere, and is dependent on subjective con¬ 
ditions of another kind. For, although it has 
certain analogies in the natural world, and is 
found in most religions of a higher type, its 
real sanctions cannot claim to be of the same 
universal kind as the laws of environment. 
Similarly, the law of indirectness is also a 
recognised fact of man’s spiritual nature, but 
its scope and recognition are hardly sufficiently 
universalised to establish a claim to be con¬ 
sidered a general principle. The need of un- 
selfconsciousness in religion which the law 
asserts is a profound truth which one would 
gladly see more insisted on; but, bearing in 
mind the relation it must inevitably assume to 
certain other religious truths or doctrines 
accepted as such, it seems a little premature 
to describe it in terms of a universally ruling 
principle. Without penetrating further into 


this part of my subject, it is dear that the 
bishop’s four laws require recasting if they 
are to attain the merit, to which they are 
evidently meant to aspire, of philosophical 
coherence. Indeed, this preliminary part of 
the discussion seems to me superfluous. The 
permanent elements of religion might more 
simply and intelligibly have been collected 
from a survey of universal or largely diffused 
religions, without insisting on prior conditions 
which are partly self-evident axioms, and 
partly are comprehended under the permanent 
elements themselves, since both sacrifice and 
unselfoonsciousness must be held to be implied 
in any true notion of “ fellowship ” or human 
love. 

Passing to the three elements already men¬ 
tioned, which Dr. Boyd-Carpenter affirms to 
be permanent in all religions, they do not 
seem to need much discussion. No one who 
has penetrated to the root-thought of most 
religions can fail to recognise that dependence 
on some greater power is the principle which 
best explains their primary stages, both as to 
thought and rite. Nor is it merely an initial 
principle. It may easily be expanded, as it 
was by Schleiermacher, so as to comprehend 
the loftiest aspirations and acts of religious 
culture and worship. The bishop traces this 
element as an original or adventitious prin¬ 
ciple in most ancient religions, and has no 
difficulty in demonstrating its importance in 
Christianity. Similarly, fellowship is a 
primary human instinct whose instrument¬ 
ality in originating and sustaining religion is 
unquestioned. Of the two, and as implying a 
greater share of the directly human element, 
it may be said to have a higher importance 
than dependence. Its value as a central 
principle of Christianity is a self-evident 
truth. That neither dependence nor feUow- 
ship, regarded as elements of religion, should 
be pushed to the extreme of annihilating 
personality, is a truth which the bishop in¬ 
cidentally admits, though he does not, I 
think, perceive the likelihood, in the advance 
of religious as of poHtical culture, that the 
individual wiU resist more and more his 
passive absorption by the community. This, 
however, merely means that the limits and 
conditions of membership. of any future 
church must be more elastic than, as a rule, 
they have been in past or existing churches— 
a conclusion, indeed, which on various grounds 
is forcing itself with continually growing in¬ 
tensity on the convictions both of religious 
and political leaders At any rate, both 
dependence and fellowship are elements of 
religion as to whose importance and per¬ 
manence there can be no question. The 
novelty of the bishop’s triad consists in his 
including as its third element that of progress. 
By this, however, the bishop does not mean 
the advance in dogmatic intensity and ex¬ 
pansion, which seems the only idea of it 
that oertain ecclesiastics are capable of 
forming. It is not the growth which cul¬ 
minates in such dogmas as the Infallibility of 
the Pope or the Immaculate Conception, or 
which pushes sacramental efficacy to the self- 
stultifying extreme of materialism. From 
the doctrine of development as laid down by 
Cardinal Newman, the Bishop of Ripon’s 
definition of progress differs as much as. the 
morbid development caused and m a in ta in ed 
by disease differs from the free growth of a 
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healthy organism. Be defines its nature and 
operation in terms which deserve quotation : 

“ To these two features I venture to add a 
third—Progress. This expresses belief in the 
forward ana upward movement ef creation, the 
belief in personal spiritual progress, and the 
oonviotion that not for ourselves alone do the 
wheels of time move forward, bnt that they 
bear all things onward to an age in whioh the 
children of men shall be biessed. ... If 
stagnation is misery, progress is happiness, and 
it can hardly he ignored in a religion which 
aspires to be abiding. . . . Religion cannot he 
one with men unless it be one with men’s 
growth and progress ” (p. 55). 

“ There is a third element,” he says in another 
plaoe (p. 102), ‘‘for which we must look— 
Progress—the spirit whioh links itself with the 
welfare of the race. Dependence and Fellow¬ 
ship are not enough; the spirit of man desires 
to hind itself for good with the growing life of 
the world.” 

The preceding sketch of the bishop’s 
lectures will I think serve to convey a clear 
impression of their method, and will throw 
incidental light on their tone and spirit. They 
may be described as a well considered and 
determined attempt to solve some of the 
religious questions which at present seem 
pressing most eagerly for solution. The 
attempt is made in a spirit of kindly considera¬ 
tion and large-hearted Christian charity not 
too common among Knglish divines. Of his 
sympathetic treatment of the founders of 
other religions than that of Christ’s we have 
a striking example in his description of 
Mohammed. The quotation may also serve 
as an illustration of the bishop’s eloquence 
and graphic power: 

“ We can understand him better as we recall 
his traditional portraiture. A little and slender 
figure, broad shouldered and upbearing proudly 
his majestic head, orowned with dark flowing 
and curling hair; an oval face bronzed by the 
sun; the nose, * the rudder of the face and 
index of the will,’ strong and masterful; teeth 
brilliant as hailstones and eyes bright as stars; 
soft small nervous hands—all made up a figure 
goodly to look upon. His peculiarities also are 
known to us—the deep bloodvessel on the fore¬ 
head th at darkened with passion; the strange egg- 
mark between the shoulders, the so-called seal 
of prophecy; and the gracious gait, light and 
springing, as of one stepping downwards. Joy¬ 
ous he was and loving as a child, patient as a 
woman; ready now to romp with the children, 
to tell them stories, now to sit patiently in a 
foul dense atmosphere, nursing the sick child 
till it died with its head on his bosom; full of 
a sweet soft courtesy which would not willingly 
offend by gesture or by manner; never the first 
to withdraw his hand from another’s grasp, or 
to turn aside from another’s converse. Alto¬ 
gether, you would say, a delicate organisation, 
sensitive, passionate, responsive; drawn to a 
strange sad love of solitude, yet longing for 
the solace and soothing of a woman’s hand, 
and flying to her sheltering arms as to a safe 
plaoe from the wild terrors which at times 
fell upon him. Briefly, he is a man with that 
mixture of qualities which Coleridge declared 
needful for the highest genius—that blending 
of masouline and feminine qualities which is 
called androgynous ” (pp. 80, 81). 

The description is too long to quote at 
length, and I must be content with referring 
my readers to it as a striking exemplification 
of the genial kindness wi'h which our best 
Christian advocates are nowaccustomedto treat 
the founders of alien faiths. In dose relation 


with the bishop’s sympathetic dealing with 
other creeds is his pronounced deprecation of 
extreme dogmatism in his own. The follow¬ 
ing quota'ion gathers into a focus of concen¬ 
trated eloquence the spirit whioh pervades all 
the Lectures. No recent utterances could be 
mentioned more replete with painful reminis¬ 
cences as to the past, or fuller of brighter 
hope for the future. I can only regret my 
inability to transcribe more than a part of a 
passage as full of truth in its matter as of 
fire and brilliancy in its form: 

“ As religions oannot do without this personal 
being, so his presence elevates, enlivens, and 
widens rdigions thought and worship. The 
creed, as we have said, becomes ethidsed. 
There is need of this. There has been enough 
philosophising of creeds ; they have been treated 
as though they were a series of propositions 
demanding the assent of the mind, and to 
whioh the assent of the mind was sufficient. 
The eager and shallow dogmatist who wor¬ 
shipped not God, but dung vehemently and 
immorally to bis creed, demanded intellectual 
assent. Heedless of the need of intellectual 
honesty or of the ethical significance of the creed, 
he saw no alternative between the dedaration of 
assent to a theological proposition and the eternal 
damnation of a human soul. He made it 
possible for men to say, and to say it with a 
measure of truth, that orthodoxy was the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. His creed became a 
fetish; instead of Believe in God, believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he held aloft his creed and 
cried Believe It” (p. 276). 

The bishop’s augury of the religion of the 
future is quite in harmony with this en¬ 
lightened estimate of mere formulas of belief. 
He asks: 

“On what will the religion of the future be 
based? Will it be founded on new intellec¬ 
tual conceptions P . . . Will it be founded on a 
creed, or a code, or a person ? ” 

He continues: 

“ Our answer, I think, must be not on a creed 
nor on a oode, but on a person. Not on a 
creed unless we desire to have a cold rdigionism 
instead of a living moving religion. Not on a 
code unless we are prepared to hand over the 
race-progress to the oold ministry of a blood¬ 
less moralism. But on a person, for in a 
person alone is the oonoeption of religion real 
and the thought of morality a living thing.” 

It is from the standpoint and with the 
spirit indicated in the foregoing passages that 
Dr. Boyd-Carpenter determines other ques¬ 
tions and issues pertaining to his subject. 
Thi*, e.g., is how he decides the relation of 
belief to conduct: 

“ Orthodoxy, it is said, is preferred to morality. 
True, the relgionist prefers it. Orthodoxy and 
ceremonial are put by him above tbe religion 
of life. But Christianity, the Christianity of 
Christ, reverses the order. ‘ 1 was an hungered,’ 
said Christ, ‘ and ye gave me meat; thirsty and 
ye gave me drink ’ ” (p. 194). 

I have no space to adduce further extracts 
or to dwell at greater length on the many 
remaining points of interest which the Bishop 
of Ripon’s Bampton Lectures offer for con¬ 
sideration. What I have said will, I hope, 
suffice for my immediate purpose, which is to 
call my readers’ special attention to what 
might almost be characterised as a new depar¬ 
ture in the method and treatment of the 
Lecture. Dr. Boyd Carpenter is not content to 


remain in the serene aloofness of an academic 
professor or some erudite Dryasdust propound¬ 
ing or defending schemes of traditional belief 
with little or no reference to the actual needs 
of the time. He buckles on his shield, girds 
him with bis sword, and himself descends 
into the arena where the conflict is in arduous 
progress. Doubtless his idiosyncracy and 
training have given him special qualifications 
for the work.' Thus he is more of a rhe¬ 
torician and popular pulpit orator than he is a 
severe logician The minor defects of his 
Lectures seem attributable to that undeniable 
fact. His systematic presentation of the 
scheme of his Lectures, though not suffering 
from any fatal defect, lacks the compactness 
and homogeneity which characterise the severe 
consecutive thinker. His style also, though 
always clear and forcible and oftentimes 
marked by burning and irresistible eloquence, 
sometimes desoends into the lower regions of 
pulpit sensationalism. A similar note of his 
popular sympathies may be found in his stress 
on novels as illustrative of the positions in 
his Lectures. Probably this is the feature of 
the Bampton Lectures of 1887 wbich would 
most strike the reader accustomed to the tone 
and style of these productions with a feeling 
of strangeness. Ordinarily, when the Bamp¬ 
ton lecturer is a scholar, the learning neoes- 
sarily restrained in the sermons overflows in'o 
the notes which, as a rule, bristle with names 
of and quota'ions from classical, patristic, 
and philosophical authorities. Here, how¬ 
ever, where we might have expeoted 
to see Augustine and Jerome, Aquinas 
and Ockam, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel 
jostle each other, we find quo'ations from 
George Sand and George Eliot, Dickens’s 
Oliver Turitt, George Gissing’s Thyrza , Mr. 
Baring Gould’s John Herring, and White 
Melville’s Bonee and I. I am very far from 
saying that this novelty, however grotesque 
it may seem at first sight, is not justifiable— 
nay, it seems to me, from the bishop’s stand¬ 
point, wholly inevitable. It is surely time, 
as he himself remarks, that the attention of 
popu'ar theologians should be directed, not so 
much to the schemes of philosophers and 
schoolmen of a bygone day, as to the thoughts 
and controversies among which our own lot 
is cast. 

But, whatever abatement some may award 
to the bishop’s lectures for thus sinking to 
the level of the popular preacher seems to 
me far more than compensated by the two 
undeniable facts—that he oleariy recognises 
the pressing religious needs of the time, and 
hss endeavoured to meet them in the enlight¬ 
ened and liberal manner by which in my 
opioion they can alone be met Not a little 
will have been achieved by his work if it 
should induce thoughtful men to consider the 
question of the elements of religion, to dis¬ 
criminate those which are evanescent from 
those that are inherent and enduring; and to 
rest calmly on the conviction that, whatever 
else is perishable in human thought and life, 
the primordial elements of religion, those that 
are gathered from history and vouched by 
human experience, are indubitably permanent. 

John Owen. 
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“ Eulebs op India.” —The Marquee* of Dai- 
housie. By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

Sib "William Hunter has added to his labours 
in Indian literature by undertaking to edit a 
series of little books now issuing from the 
Clarendon Press under the title of “ Eulers of 
India.” 

“.The. leading idea is to present a series of 
historical retrospects rather than of personal 
biographies. Each little book takes some oon- 
spiououa epoch in the making of India, and— 
under the name of its principal personam 
sets forth the problems whioh he had to 
enoounter, the work whioh he achieved, and 
the influences which he left behind.” 

The series opens with the work whose title 
appears here; and it presents all those qualities 
which we are wont to expect from the gifted 
author, not unmixed with those little pecu¬ 
liarities which are their inevitable shadows. 
The career of “ the first Governor-General of 
India”—for Dalhousie’s predecessors had 
taken the name of their office from Bengal— 
has been very lately sketched by Cupt. 
Trotter, whose book with the same title as 
this was reviewed in the Academy of Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1889. It will be sufficient on the 
present occasion to sum up that career in 
a few terse sentences extracted from Sir W. 
Hunter’s “ Argument 

“Expansion of territory, unification of terri¬ 
tory, and the drawing forth of material 
resources, these were the three labours given 
to Lord Dalhousie to aooomplish in India; and 
in the three words oonquest, consolidation, and 
development, his work may be summed up.’ 


was a yearly allowance of “ not less them four 
and not exceeding five lakhs per annum for 
the support of himeelf, hie relative*, and the 
servant* of the State." The Eaja’s own 
personal share of the annuity was at first 
£12,000 a year, raised in 1859 to £25,000 
As to public works, railways, &c., it is cer¬ 
tainly impossible to overrate the wisdom and 
soundness of Lord Dalhousie’s doings. But 
on the subject of annexation, Sir W. Hunter 
can hardly suppose that the last word 
been said. Granting the distinction between 
“ independent ” and “ dependent ” states, and 
admitting that, both at home and in India, others 
were as much in favour of “ the doctrine of 
lapse ” as Dalhousie, the fact remains that the 
doctrine was dropped after the revolt of 1857. 
Dalhousie and his supporters honestly believed 
that the rulers of these “ dependent ” states 
were necessarily effete or worse, and that the 
people preferred British rule. Some of the 
events of 1857-8 taught a different lesson; 
aod even John Lawrence only ventured still 
to suggest that the natives were happier under 
British rule, “ did they but know it.” 

Such, then, are two countercharges that 
must be weighed in giving a final historical 
estimate of Dalhousie’s administration. His 
arrangements with Dulip Singh were vague, 
if not oppressive; and his application of the 
lapse - doctrine was founded on imperfect 
knowledge of the case at large. Sir "William 


Tale* and Legend* from the Land of the Tsar. 
Translated from the original Euasian by 
Edith M. S. Hodgetts. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) 

We have .had no book of Euasian folk-tales 
since the meritorious work of the late Mr. 
Balston, published as long ago as 1873. Of 
this, however, no second edition has appeared. 
And in some respects the present work by 
Miss Hodgetts is better adapted to the general 
reader, especially the younger generation; for 
it does not contain any notes on comparative 
folk-lore, such as are calculated to interest only 
a limited class for whom the commentaries of 
Mr. Balaton will always retain their value. 
Stories are most welcome to the ordinary 
publio when given with all their original 
vivacity, and even tautology and contradic¬ 
tions ; and it is in a popular manner that Mia. 
Hodgetts has presented her selection to us. 

And what tales they are! Full of the 
wildest flights of fancy, as she truly remarks 
in her preface. In fact, the audacity of these 
folk-tales is the quality whioh will flret strike 
the person who reads them. They teem with 
adventures, all is direct action; and they do 
not contain any of the sententious moralising 
which we find in the Hitopadefa, or the “ Book 
of Wisdom and Falsehood ” of the Georgian 
Su lkh a n Orbeliani. Ton are left to draw 
your own inferences. In these tales all proba¬ 
bilities and possibilities are cast to the winds. 


gives generous emphasis to his foresight in . ... # . . ■----- 

military matters, and shows how the mutiny 4 no , ®haraotenstio which they possess is 
of the Bengal army derived most of its for ?°> with a 

strength from the neglect of the home 


Adhering to this distribution, the author 
proceeds to notice, in order, the conquest and 
consolidation of the Punjab, and of Lower 
Burma; the annexation of native states; and 
the chief lines of organisation introduced by 
the great proconsul in the direction of rail 
ways, telegraphs, publio works, post office, 


government to attend to the governor- 
general’s entreaties for a diminution of the 
native forces and an augmentation of the 
European element. But there is some reason 
to believe that here also Dalhousie was not 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, and did 
not understand the real defects of the Bengal 
military system. 

Nevertheless, after allowance is made 


considerable admixture of cunning, as m 
“ Eeynard the Fox.” The Eussian does not 
seem to care for philosophising; he is too 
naive for that, and it is fust this absence of 
all attempts at “improving the occasion” 
which will make these stories popular among 
our young friends. Children do not care for 
moral tags. 

Some of the tales have been previously 
translated into English, in Mr. Ealston’s book, 

Iaw inelannA • Vint sL.i . __A* 
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education, finance, and military policy. All all shortcomings, the author has produced a t? r * bu p ^rth that notable exception 

this various and complicated record is dir- skilful and most attractive picture. When | Bussianfolk-storieshave beenrather neglwted 
entangled and displayed with admirable skill the brilliant lowland noble was retiring, weary ^ 

and clearness; although readers already ac- and broken, from the scene of his arduous 
quainted with the facts may be disposed to and protracted labours, a m»nw1n«a admirer 
cavil at a certain optimism; a blinking of draw- addressed him in a Calcutta paper with some 
baoks, and a somewhat too deferential propitia- spirited lines, of which the first afam™ was as 
tion of the general reader. That rather indolent follows: 


Philistine—the present writer speaks for him¬ 
self—ris astonished to find out how ridiculously 
perfect his hero was, and how preternaturally 
intelligent he himself has suddenly become. 
But after a somewhat deeper and wider ex¬ 
amination of the facts, one begins to see that 
the rude realities of life are neither so simple 
nor so easily disposed of. 

Take, for example, the account of the 
annexation of the Punjab, of which some 
account was recently offered in these columns 
—Sir J. Login ana Dulip Singh (Academy, 
October 26, 1889)—and compare the author’s 
version. The young Baja, we are told, “ was 


1 Ere Campbells yet were lords of Lome, 

While yet Buoolengh was harrying ktne, 
Were Bamsays in Dalwolsey bom— 

And Froissart tells what sires were thine.’’ 

And the lines struck the true key-note. It 
was because James Eamsay came of a pure 
and masterful race that he was what he was, 
high-minded, ardent, and fearing no man. 
“ To fear God,” he once wrote, “and to have 
no other fear, is a maxim of religion; but the 
truth of it, and the wisdom of it, are proved 
day by day in politics”—a strange voice in 
the wilderness of official minutes. 

It only remains to add that the book is 


1 . , , . , * . . ’ —-- j vumu kaaw wun u 

amply provided for by a pension of £50,000 based on careful study of the best available 
a year and the titular dignity of prince.” The -i- t»-u--' ■> 


in Western literature. Chodzko, in his 
Contee dee Pag sane et dee patree Slaves (1864), 
almost ignores them; and as he affects to 
adopt the opinions of Duohinski about the 
| great Eussian race, he looks for the sources 
of his tales in any other direction. 

At least two of the pieces given by Miss 
Hodgett’s are Eussian Mini, or legendary 
ballads—“ The Last of the Eussian Warriors ” 
and the celebrated ohant of Hya Muromets, 
whose name is somewhat disguised in the 
form whioh it assumes in her book. This 
Mina is interesting, as giving us a glimpse 
how "Vladimir, the first Christian sovereign, 
presented himself to the popular imagination 
in Eussia. Strange to say, we find next to 
nothing about him in his religious character, 
if we except his oontest with the idolater. 
Ilya is the most popular hero of the old 
Yolksepos. Vladimir is holding high court at 
saored Kiev: 



that it was not invented for Dulip (or, as Sir 
William prefers to spell the name, “ DAulip ”). 
As to the alleged “ pension,” the statement is 
almost equally misleading. What was created 


by 

deceased statesman’s family. His little work 
is, consequently, a valuable contribution to 
modern history. 

H. G. 


prince to pray, and after haring offered up 
thanks for his reoovery, he made a low b ow fe 

the prince and prinnegs, .—■- 

“NOW thfrgrkrfrinoe Vladimir 1 
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e feast; there were princes and grand noblee 
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present, and many a valiant warrior. When 
Wlie Muromitch (Ilya Maromets) had finished 
praying, a mighty bowl, large as a modem 
pail, was hande'd to him, full of green wine. 
Elie (Ilya! took the bowl, and, raising it to his 
lips, drank off the contents at one draught. 

- “Then np rose the groat Piince Vladimir 
and spoke, for he and his people were greatly 
amazed. 

“ Tell me thy name, young stranger, tell me 
thy father’s name, that we may know what seat 
to give thee.” 

This quaffing the bowl of wine will perhaps 
remind Borne of our readers of a passage in the 
Frithof Saga: “Ej tvenne man det tomde 
som manner aro nu ” (not two strong men in 
these new days could drain that mighty cup). 
It will be observed that the wine is green, the 
favourite conventional epithet in these bilini. 
In the same way it is always the “damp” 
earth, the “ thick” forest, and so on. 

In some of the tales we notice that Miss 
Hodgetts has adopted a slightly different 
version from that given by Afanasiev—Prinoe 
Kid-skin, for instance ; but the variations are 
most conspicuous in the names, and no greater 
proof could exist of their being genuine folk¬ 
tales than these slight discrepancies. The 
very quaint story, “ Ivashko and the Witch,” 
is identical in its main details with one given 
in the Essays on Southern Russia (Zapithi o 
yuzhnoi Rottia) by Kulish. It there appears 
in a Malo-Kussian version under the title 
“ Ivas i Viedma.” 

But it would be out of p’ace here to dis¬ 
cuss tiie various versions and translations of 
these curious stories. We can only say that 
for grown-up and young folk who wish to 
revel in a world of fancy, and to give free 
rein to their imaginations, there is abundance 
of material. Out of the great quantity of 
these stories—and only those familiar with 
the works of Afanasiev, Rudebenko, Kulish, 
Etlenvein, and others, know how many there 
are—Miss Hodgetts has translated those which 
are most representative. She gives them in 
free, racy, half-colloqui'>lEnglish, correspond¬ 
ing to their forms in the original language, 
where wo have the repetition and droll jingles 
known to a'l who have studied them. The 
familiarity of the translator with the Russian 
1 anguage is a sufficient guarantee of their 
accuracy. But why does she give us the 
proper names in such odd forms ? 

W. R. Mortjll, 


Marlin and other Poemt. By John Yeitch. 

(Blackwood.) 

Prof. Veitch is a Wordsworthian in the same 
sense as was his countryman, Thomas Aird, 
whom he recals in several respects; and his 
new volume is, even more than his Hilhide 
Rhymet, instinct with that Wordsworthian 
spirit which inspired his recent prose work on 
Nature in Scottish Poetry. I have a sus¬ 
picion, indeed, that Prof. Veitch has allowed 
—unconsciously, no doubt—Wordsworth to 
influence him too much, that he has striven to 
be simple after the Lake fashion, when he 
ought to have given free rein to Scotch en¬ 
thusiasm. Take, for example, these lines 
from “My own Familiar Hills”—a subject 
which would have almost juBtified effusiveness: 

“ In August glows the heather, 

-^-~snarsleaai!L the bracken green; 

The milk-wort ISfelts gentb J9fi<h_. 

The grassy tufts between.” 


Here it must be allowed that Prof Veitch is 
not Wordsworthian, but simply matter-of- 
fact ; and there are many tilings in this 
collection which are quite ss proiaic as the 
lines I have quoted. 

Prof. Veitch is seen to far greater advan¬ 
tage, and is, indeed, far more of himself in 
some of his border ballads or traditions, such as 
“The Laird of Schelynlaw,” and “ A Legend of 
Neidpath Castle.” The former of these is very 
nearly perfect in its simplicity. The murder 
of the “ lane auld man in his ane auld keep ” 
is merely hinted at; and then there is a touch 
of Stevensonian lightness and suggestiveness 
in the remorse of the murderer, for whom 
there is no more sunshine. 

“ The sun Is no’ gaun to daw— 

For that straik o’ blude and that clot o’ blnde 
On the breist o’ auld Schelynlaw.” 

The Merlin who gives Prof. Veitch’s book 
its title is not Merlin Ambrosius, the man 
of Roman descent who superseded Vortigern 
in the Cymric supremacy and lost it again in 
465; but Merlin Caledonius, otherwise Merlin 
Wylt or Silvestris. He was the son of 
Mervyn, who was descended from the head 
of one of the royal lines of the Cymri; he 
was also the friend of Prince Gwenddolen, 
a lord or king of the North, and w*s pre¬ 
sent—on the losing side—at that decisive 
battle in 573, in which the issue was 
decided between the Pagan and Christian 
forces of the time. After this defeat, he is 
said to have fled to the wilds of Drummelzier, 
and there, after some years of disconsolate 
brooding over the differences between Christi¬ 
anity and his own creed of Nature-worship, 
to have been beaten to death by some herds¬ 
men of the district. It is absolutely necessary 
to give this explanation ; otherwise, it will be 
impossible to understand the motive of Prof. 
Veitch’s pcem, which lies in tbe struggle in 
Merlin’s mind between the two rival creeds, 
with both of which he has some sympathy. 
The conflict lsaves him destitute of ambition, 
and in a sense also destitute of power. Prof. 
Veitch first presents Merlin soliloquising, 
a lonely man and the embodiment of despair. 
The conclusion the dreamer comes to is: 

“ 'What, then, this life of ours but pain and 
wreok P 

Mirage that hovers fair o’er youthful sky ; 
Inwoven dream that parts as mist before 
The sun of noon; mid-life a battle ’gainst 
Fierce striving powers for issues no one knows 
Aie in their final outcome good or ill, 

None seeking whither tends the deed we do 
In the mysterious process of the world.” 

Merlin’s twin sister (the Dawn) and his 
sweetheart (the Gleam) appear, and endeavour 
to soothe him and touch him to finer and 
simpler issues. He is not irresponsive; but 
his complete moral deliverance, his attain¬ 
ment of peace of mind, comes only through 
death—a death at the hands of rude rustics, 
who denounce him as “ the devil’s son,” the 
destroyer of their crops, who spares neither 
shepherd nor lamb. Prof. Veitch’s blank 
verse flows smoothly, and it undoubtedly gives 
graceful expression to his leading idei, which 
is essentially the familiar “ all discord, har¬ 
mony not understood.” 

The moral bouquet of this little volume 
—its Scotch piety, purity, and resignation 
to what is accepted as the Divine [.will—is 
; superior, however, to any one poem or stanza 


in it. And this shows how unconscious and 
complete is Prof. Veitch’s "Wordsworthianism. 

"William Wallace. 


A Tour in a Phaeton. By James John Hiseey. 
(Bentley.) 

Readers will soon begin to expect an annual 
volume from Mr. Hissey with the regularity 
of the bellman’s Christmas verses. This last 
summer he takes us with him on his holiday 
through Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk—counties 
not usually considered picturesquo, and there¬ 
fore known to few save their inhabitants, but 
able to yield a rich harvest to the practised 
eye of the author. The churches of the 
district, the old manor houses such as Layer 
Marney, quaint inns once prosperous in the 
days of coaches but now jost kept alive by 
market day, the Broads, Rushmere Heath, 
the pleasanter aspects of the scenery, the old- 
world beliefs of the rustics, form the staple of 
his researches. He drove the phaeton to 
Colchester and Ipswich, and thence near the 
coast by Saxmundbam and Yarmouth to 
Cromer, returning to town by Bury St. 
Edmunds, Sudbury, and Chelmsford. 

The record of this trip, told in four hundred 
pages, but lightened by a score of pretty 
sketches, is not wit out interest to tbe lover 
of his native land. Mr. Hissey’s ityle is 
level and withal agreeab'e, much like the 
scenery through which he pastes. Every here 
and there it rises to enthusiasm or skilful 
detail, just as the Langdon Hills or the high 
lands near Thetford diversify their districts. 
Still, to do justice to Mr Hissey’s book, a 
man must be practised in skipping. Over and 
over again he moralises at some length, and 
that on very trite subjects. The comparison 
of English landscape beauty with continental, 
the advantages of driving through the country 
instead of speeding through it with the rush of 
the express train, the delights of old-fashioned 
rustio inns instead of the pretentious plate 
glass and high portals of the modern hotel, 
are often in his mouth. "When tbe reader 
comes to such pages as these (and there are 
many of them), let him imitate Mr. Hissey’s 
own procedure in an uninteresting part of a 
rural district — pass on at once without a 
moment’s delay. Life is hardly long enough 
to spend much time on green wastes like 

“the scenery of roadside England is not ex¬ 
citing; there is nothing very wonderful or 
strange about it ; there is no need of strong 
adjectives to describe it; it is neither grand nor 
sublime—merely beautiful, but, oh, how great 
is its dower of beauty! what a revelation of 
loveliness,” &o.; 

or on arid tractB like 

“those past-time inns, the outcome of the 
picturesque coaching days, when they have not 
been altered or unproved to suit modern require¬ 
ments, how they delight the eye of the nine- 
teenth-oentury traveller alongtheold high roads! 
Oh, the charm of these quaint and comfortable 
hostels, when they have been simply main¬ 
tained, neither restored nor yet allowed to go 
to decay, wayside piotures they! ” 

and much more of the same kind. All sen¬ 
sible persons have by this time learnt the 
pleasures of a ramble through the by roads 
of England. There is really no need to blow 
the horn so loudly as the phaeton passes by. 
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When the author condescends to alight from 
these altitudes and treat of the common sights 
of East Anglia which sre yet so very uncommon 
to strangers, we gladly linger with him. Thus, 
the Roman relics at Colchester or the museum 
at Bury St. Edmunds are well and simply 
described. The wonders of Sudbury Church, 
the Sussex windmills, and round church towers 
of Norfolk, obtain several pleasant pages. It 
is interesting to have the striking features of 
East Dereham Cburoh (where Cowper is 
buried} quietly pointed out. Without the 
formality of a guide-book, Mr. Hissey’s volume 
describes the general aspects of the country 
faithfully and the particular features with 
praiseworthy care. He devotes his last 
chapter to hints for those about to take a 
driving tour, which are full of common sense. 
Stables, maps, fodder, equipment—nothing is 
forgotten. With careful treatment he shows 
that horses can be worked continuously on 
such a tour at the rate of twenty miles a day, 
not only without injuring them but positively 
with benefit to their condition. It is speed, 
he rightly insists, not distance that tells upon 
them. A judicious driver will get double the 
work out of a horse that a careless random 
one can attain. 

Doubtless it is owing to Mr. Hissey’a 
Transatlantic nationality that things strike 
him as strange which appear simple enough 
to Englishmen. Thus he had never heard of 
a “Queen of the Gipsies” when shown 
Repronia Lee’s monument at Eesgrave. In 
all probability, therefore, he has never been 
at Yetholm, where he would find plenty of 
Lees and a real live queen, or read the ballads 
of Johnnie Eaa, “Lord and Erie of Little 
Egypt.” Again, our forefathers delighted to 
bdild their stately homes in valleys rather 
thin on commanding situations as we do, 
because it was important that they should not 
catch the eye of enemies. There is no need 
to comment on an inscription which he found 
in little Braxted Church, and “ which did not 
seem to me to be good Protestant doctrine,” 
because an Evangelist has saved us the 
trouble of doing so. But it is somewhat 
singular to find a well-read American gravely 
remarking that the political arguments of the 
rural tap-room orators “are, on the whole, 
conducted very good-naturedly, and with as 
much good sense, or more, than is shown in 
Parliament." It is sad to think how low the 
British Parliament has sunk. 

Whether considered as engravings or as 
typical representations of East Anglian 
scenery, Mr. Hissey’s illustrations are excel¬ 
lent. Reproduced as they are from his 
sketches, they help the reader to understand 
something of the pleasure which this driving 
tour gave him. His book is sufficiently inter¬ 
esting to tempt us to wish him golden 
weather, and that delightful vein of content¬ 
ment with which he usually travels, for next 
year also. And if he is in want of a new 
land wherein to make observations, let us 
suggest a raid into the West, say, into that 
delightful tract of country which lies between 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Hereford, and so let 
him pass onwards to Abergavenny, and thence 
return by Monmouth, Ross, and the Malvern 
Hills. In this district he will find old 
churches, halls, hills, battlefields, and fine 
prospects to his heart’s content. 

, M. G. Waters. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Emancipated. By George Gissing. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

For Somebody't 8ake. By Edith S. Drewry. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Nugent* of Carriconna. By Tighe Hop¬ 
kins. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Briar*; or, on Dangerous Ground. By A.. M. 

Monro. In 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
Daniel* Corti*. Translated from the Italian 
of Antonio Fogazzaro. By Stephen Louis 
Simeon. (Remington.) 

A Society Scandal. By Rita. (Trischler.) 

Paul Jon**'* Alias. By D. Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. (Chatto & Windus ) 
Mi** Ludington's Sitter. By Edward Bellamy. 
(Frederick Warne.) 

Ip it were not for a certain undercurrent of 
pessimism running through bis work, Mr. 
George Gissing would take high rank among 
writers of fiction. While it is no part of a 
novelist’s duty to inculcate that everything hap¬ 
pens for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, neither should he close his eyes to the 
fact that there is a good deal of substantial 
happiness to be obtained here below. The 
Emancipated is notable for the number of 
broken or marred lives it depicts. People are 
emancipated from false ideas of religion, from 
false principles of art, from the thraldom of 
false love; and, indeed, all through the story 
one character or another is in process of 
emancipation of some kind. Quite early we 
are introduced to Cecily Doran, who belongs 
to the intellectually emancipated. “ She is as 
far above the Girton girl as that interesting 
creature is above the product of an establish¬ 
ment for young ladies.” She has no pre¬ 
judices, and preserves a perfectly open mind 
“ She is familiar with the Latin classics and 
with the Parisian feuilletons; she knows all 
about tbe newest religion, and can tell you 
8arcey’s opinion of the newest play,” &o. 
Tet this knowing and versatile creature links 
her fate with one Reuben Elgar, from whose 
nature even the faintest traces of morality 
seem to have been erased. A more sad and 
hopeless marriage it would be impossible to 
conceive. It ends with the death of Elgar, 
killed by a Parisian with whose aotress-wife 
he has formed a liaiton. Elgar was the man who 
began to write a great book, showing that 
throughout intellectual England Puritanism 
is dead, but that it vigorously survives among 
the half-educated classes. His work was to 
declare tbe emancipation of all better minds. 
Emancipation it was, indeed, for his long- 
suffering wife when a tragedy snapped for 
her the marriage chain. Then there is a 
young widow who has been brought up in 
Dissenting circles in Lancashire. She pro¬ 
mises in her zeal to build a new chapel for 
her friends; but subsequently she becomes 
emancipated from all her old beliefs by travel, 
and finds salvation in noble Italian statues 
and pictures by the old masters. The fact is 
she has mistaken the husks of religion, as ex¬ 
hibited in the vulgarity and narrow-minded¬ 
ness of its professors, for the kernel, with which 
these have nothing to do. Further still, we 
have an artist who, in gloomily anticipating 
his own epitaph, speaks of bimself as one who 
had spent all his strength on a task which he 


knew to be vain; who suffered much and 
joyed rarely, and whose happiest day was his 
last. This character, however, is not finally 
wrecked; there is more happiness in store for 
him than he imagined. The novel is un¬ 
questionably clever, and well worth reading. 
If a little overcharged with misery, it is 
at any rate suggestive and striking in parts. 
It is the production of a man who can think, 
and who can express himself with unconven¬ 
tional force and freedom. 

Miss Drewry has dealt with an aristocratic 
feud extending over two generations in For 
Somebody's Sake. She tells how it was 
finally and happily settled in a love affair, as 
it originally began in one between two rivals, 
the Earl of Ernescliffe and Mr. St. Maur. She 
also shows what sacrifices brothers may be 
capable of making for each other through the 
strength of mutual affection. Indeed, it seems 
to us that by far the best portion of the story 
is that in which the devotion of Max Dnrrell 
to his afflicted brother Cecil is described. The 
other characters all partake more or less of 
the nature of lay figures. The money lender 
Eustace Lemaire, and his daughter Madeline, 
beget in us little sympathy, being evidently 
pressed in as adjuncts to give tbe novel its 
regulation length. Lemaire's conduct on more 
than one occasion seems absurd and illogical. 
We ought, perhaps, not to be astonished that 
Ernescliffe fell in love with bis whilom 
bitterest enemy, Victorina St. Maur, when 
there was observable in her “ the rich melody 
of a masculine force and independence tunning 
through all the perfect harmonies of most 
graceful womanhood ”; when there were 
“ wild strains and full passionate chords,” 
but “ all was music.” Yet Ernescliffe con¬ 
tradicts his own supposed chivalrous nature 
when he tempts Digby Arden into foolish 
courses to get influence over him. High life 
figures conspicuously in this novel, and no 
doubt it will enjoy its vogue at the libraries. 

A bright and most entertaining story is 
The Nugent* of Carriconna. Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins has a keen sense of humour, and is 
fully alive to the presence of that quality in 
the Hibernian character. He describes his 
work as being “ more or less Irish,” but we 
should say it is distinctly “ more.” Old 
Anthony Nugent, the last representative of a 
long line of owners of Carriconna, comes into 
a large sum of money left by his brother in 
Australia, who has disinherited his only 
daughter. Among the first uses to wMoh 
Anthony puts his wealth is the purchase of a 
large telescope, wMoh he fixes high up in a 
tower on the Carriconna property. Showing 
nothing about astronomy, he advertises for an 
assistant. The person he engages, a pretty 
young widow named Mrs. Dora Lytton, turns 
out to be his brother’s disinherited daughter. 
The telescope is the first cause of many 
amusing episodes, and of one serious one. 
Nugent’s old servant, Maher, declines to look 
through the instrument. “ I’m not for pry¬ 
ing after the Saints,” he says, “ till I’m sent 
to join them.” The first discovery which 
Nugent makes with the telescope is not of a 
sidereal but of a strictly terrestrial nature. 
Far away, in a remote corner of his estate, 
he detects a number of worthless scamps 
stealing peat, and he is able to put a sur¬ 
prisingly rapid Btop to their depredations. 
There is an attractive love-story between 
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Nugent’s son Arthur and a thoroughly charm¬ 
ing Irish girl, Lady Kitty Chenevix, and a 
second one between Bora and a Mr. Tren- 
chard, whom Mrs. Lytton rescues from the 
terrible habit of opium-eating. All the people 
in this novel are admirably drawn, and the 
story never flags in interest. 

Mi« Monro has proved herself to be an 
excellent and wholesome writer, with no 
slight gift of observation of character. These 
qualities are apparent in Briars, though we 
should like to have seen them expended upon 
worthier objects. The pretended widow, the 
bewitching Nina Black, is a mere surface 
beauty with no heart; and Maurice Bale, 
whom she captivates, is one of those ex¬ 
asperating young men who are always ruffling 
one’s feathers by their folly and inanity. 
However, we can set against these May 
Benison and Louis Raymond, who manage to 
lift the story out of the commonplace. The 
sketches of village life are very well done, 
and a certain amount of interest is kept up 
through the two volumes; but, as a whole, 
the novel is scarcely equal to previous works 
by the same hand. There are several pecu¬ 
liarities and lapses; for example, half way 
through the first volume the pretty widow 
writes to a person whom she styles mon ami, 
that she is leading a decorous life in a quiet 
village, where “all the parsons’ wives and 
other old cats in the neighbourhood come to 
call on me”; but nothing is ever heard of 
this friend again. Miss Monro is fond of 
poetical quotations, yet in more than one 
instance the iTiit.in.la of the authors laid under 
contribution are inaccurately given. 

The central figure of Daniele Oortis is 
evidently a leading Italian statesman, whose 
ortrait has been lovingly and carefully drawn 
y one who knew him. His career is very 
interesting; and after many ups and downs, 
in which affairs of the heart mingle, we last 
behold him devoting himself to the cause of a 
rejuvenated Italy with all the warmth and 
ardour of his Southern constitution. The 
translation is executed with spirit. 

Bita’s “ shilling shocker,” A Society 
Scandal, will, no doubt, have a considerable 
vogue. A beautiful, aristocratic young 
lady marries a man more than double 
her age, and meets her “fate” in an in¬ 
describably handsome actor, Gordon Hayes. 
They go perilously near the verge of wrong, 
and, of course, a good deal of scandal is 
created. In the end Hayes is killed in a 
duel fought with a friend and relative of Lady 
Moira’s. If it were worth while, several 
questions might be raised as to the folly of 
more than one character in the sketch, but 
this is unnecessary with merely ephemeral 
literature. Why should Bita have permitted 
such an utterly foolish sneer against Robert 
Browning’s works as the remark that with 
the exception of “ The Bing and the Book,” 
there is “ no poetry in any of his compositions, 
while some are atrocious ? ” Such judgments 
only engender contempt for the minds which 
presume to form them. 

The story which gives its title to Messrs. 
Murray and Herman’s volume, Paul Jones's 
Alias, is clever and ingenious, though there 
is nothing very exalted in two British officers 
being leagued together in swindling transac¬ 
tions. But the sketch itself is stirring and 


vigorous, with not a few very natural touches 
in it. “Mate in Two Moves" is another 
smart novelette—a case of diamond out 
diamond, in which a pretty adventuress gets 
all the worst of it. The authors of these 
stories are excellent collaborators, and we 
should like to see them give us something 
fully adequate to their powers, with a little 
less of the seamy side of nature as the ground¬ 
work. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy is a writer with a 
personality of his own, and it is therefore 
always a pleasure to peruse his work. The 
mixture of the real and the supernatural in 
his romance of immortality called Hiss 
Lading ton's Sister is very deftly accomplished, 
but as the story is short it would be a pity to 
expose its plot. The reader must do that for 
himself, and it there is no question but that 
he will be thoroughly interested. 

G. Bassett Smith. 


80MB LOCAL HISTORIES. 

The History of the Parish of Rochdale. By 
Henry Fishwick. (Rochdale: Olegg; London: 
Elliot Stock.) Mr. Fishwick—who has long 
ago established his reputation as a painstaking 
genealogist of the County Palatine—here gives 
us a local history whioh in scale and in plan is 
not unworthy of being compared with its 
models of the last century. The impulse to 
the work we may believe to have come from 
the late Canon Baines, for many years vicar of 
Milnrow, within Rochdale, who bequeathed to 
the Chetham library forty-four volumes of 
MS. notes. But Mr. Fishwiok is indebted to 
him only for the example of research at first 
hand, never trusting to earlier authorities, but 
verifying all his facta from the original docu¬ 
ments. Apart from his work on other local 
histories, he had previously prepared the way 
for the present book by putting into print the 
early registers of Rochdale, whioh go back to 
1582. And—as might be expected—the most 
valuable chapters are those which deal in great 
detail with the old houses and old families of 
the neighbourhood. For of history in the 
oommon sense it must be confessed that 
•Ro chdalA has little to boast The very name 
is that of a tract of oountry rather them of a 
town. Situated on the border of the high 
moorland that separates Lancashire from 
Yorkshire — our sole oomplaint against the 
author is that he gives us no map—Rochdale 
was little more than a market town until the 
dose of the last oentury, though its woollen 
industry is of much older date. Not incor¬ 
porated until 1836, it is now a county borough. 
The most interesting fact in its early history is 
its connexion with the Barons Byron of Rooh- 
dale, who remained lords of the manor u n til 
the poet sold the last of his disputed rights in 
1823. In our days, it is best known as the 
home of John Bright—whose father settled here 
in 1802, nine years before the birth of his 
famous son—and for the great oo-operative 
association called the Rochdale Pioneers. 
During its brief history as a parliamentary 
borough, it has had for representatives Richard 
Cobden and Edward Miall, while Mr. T. B. 
Potter has sat continuously since 1865. The 
effect of household suffrage is strikingly shown 
by the number of votes that put Mr. Potter at 
the top of the poll in 1865 and again in 1868, 
being 646 in the former year, compared with 
4455 in the latter. But these are not the sort 
of subjects with which Mr. Fishwiok is mainly 
concerned. His delight is to record the history 
from contemporary documents of the numerous 
| tiAmia+s into which the extensive parish has 


always been divided, to print lists of the 
population at various early dates, or to trace 
the genealogy of an old Rochdale family down 
to the present days. As examples of his 
method may be taken his treatment of the 
claim of a late lord of the manor to be sprung 
from a knight who fought at Aginoourt, 
supported, as the claim was, by fictitious 
tombstones and spurious heraldry ; or his 
authenticated pedigree of the manufacturing 
house of Fielden from a Rochdale yeoman of 
the reign of Elizabeth. The volume is illus¬ 
trated with some half-dozen plates, and 
numerous woodcuts, most of which represent 
the old halls as they appeared not so many 
years ago; but, alas ! it seems that hardly any 
of them now remain. In fact, we should not 
be disposed to recommend the neighbourhood 
of Rochdale to the lover either of architecture 
or of the pioturesque. But as the ancient home 
of plain, sturdy, middle-olass folk, with as 
long a descent as those whom our author 
oddly oalls “ booted ” earls, the town has found 
a worthy record in this handsome quarto. 

Cromer, Past and Present. By Walter Rye. 

S orwieh: Jarrold.) Not quite so stately in 
m, but yet more handsomely printed and 
illustrated, is this donation of Mr. Walter 
Rye to the restoration fund of Cromer Church. 
Needless to say that he has willingly drawn 
upon his unrivalled stores of local learning to 
elucidate the history of the village from 
whioh his own ancestors are sprung. The key¬ 
note of the work is struok in the preface, 
where he describes, with the enthusiasm of a 
native, the appearanoe that the grand old 
church would have presented to a visitor three 
or four hundred years ago. For Cromer, 
recently but a fishing village and now a 
fashionable watering place, seems to have been 
a sea-port of some consequence in early days. 
The name goes back to the reign of Henry 
III; but Bhipden, its predecessor—which 
tradition declares to have fallen into the sea— 
is duly recorded in Domesday. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter is that entitled “ The 
Old Traders and Townsmen,” in which the 
author hats brought together, from old records, 
a most unexpected amount of information 
about the life of the people and the vicissitudes 
of the plaoe. The history of the churoh, its 
architecture and ornaments, its ruin and 
restoration, are also described with a loving 
hand. On the oooasion of a former restoration 
in 1767, the Bishop of Norwich granted a 
faculty to sell four out of five bells, and the 
lead off the roof, towards paying the expense 
of repairs. The bells realised £197, and the 
lead as much as £312. Towards the present 
restoration £7,546 has already been subscribed. 
In an appendix Mr. Rye has given every in¬ 
scription in the churchyard, notes of all the 
feet of fines relating to Shipden and Cromer, 
transcripts of all the subsidy rolls and poll- 
books, and a calendar of all the wills that 
manifestly relate to the parish in the Norwich 
register. For the benefit of those visitors to 
Cromer who are not genealogists, chapters are 
also added—from specialists—on the ornitho- 
logy, geology, and botany. The parish 
registers, however, are passed over, and we 
could have spared the excursus on Mr. 
Soott Surtees’s theory that Caesar landed in 
Norfolk. But those who know the extra¬ 
ordinary thoroughness of Mr. Walter Rye’s 
workmanship will the most readily pardon him 
for introducing a personal element into the 
results whioh he so bountifully lays before the 
publio. 

History of Basingstoke. ByF. J. Baigent 
and J. E. Millar d. (Basingstoke : Jacob; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), Th# 
little town of Basingstoke owes this massive 
volume of nearly 800 pages to the enthusiasm 
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of its vicar and of one of the moat indefatigable 
antiquaries in Hampshire. In itself, it must 
be admitted that Basingstoke does not offer 
many attractions. Known to most merely as 
a railway junction on a very awkward cross- 
journey, it has always derived such historical 
importance as it possesses from its position on the 
great route to the South-West. This oomes 
out curiously in the churchwardens’ accounts, 
where there are frequent entries of payments 
in connexion with the passage through the 
town of the corpse of some great personage on 
the way to burial. The siege of Basing House 
in the Civil War is scaroely an incident in the 
history of the town, from which the House 
was a few miles distant, and is very lightly 
touohed upon in this volume. Nor has 
Basingstoke produced many' neat men. Un¬ 
doubtedly its most distinguished alumnus was 
Walter de Merton, who founded here a hospi¬ 
tal, which (in some wav not explained) seems 
to have become annexed to his Oxford College. 
Mention may further be made of two former 
vicars—Sir George Wheler, the Greek traveller, 
and Thomas Wartop, the father of two sons 
better known than himself; and also of Sir 
James Lancaster, the pioneer of Boglish trade 
in the East Indies. By the way. Sir George 
bequeathed all his divinity books to the Church 
Library; and so late as 1723 ohains were pur 
ohased for them. The library yet exists in i 
parvise over the south porch, but apparently 
not the ohains. An ancient custom is still 
observed of the ohoir singing the " Old 
Hundredth ’’ from the top of the ohurch tower 
at midnight on New Year’s Eve. Another 
old custom, which only died out forty years 
ago, was to ring a bell at 4 a.m. all the 

? ear through for labourers to begin their work, 
n 1715, the hour was altered to 5; but this 
was found prejudicial to the cloth-workers. 
These old customs lead us on to speak about 
what is probably the most valuable part of the 
present work—the copious extracts made by 
Mr. Baigent from early records illustrating 
the social life of the town. About 230 pages 
are occupied with suoh extracts, the most 
interesting of whioh relate to the Court or 
View of Frankpledge during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth oentunes. One of the most important 
duties of this court appears to have been the 
abatement of nuisanoes, suoh as unsooured 
gutters in the town and foul ditches in the 
Adds. A regular source of revenue seems to 
have been derived from the fine of a groat upon 
those free suitors who did not attend. Nor 
were great men, such as the Marquis of Win¬ 
chester, exempted from the penalty. The 
stocks, the pillory, and the tumbrel or cucking 
stool are carefully kept in repair, though we 
find no reoord of the actual use of this last. 
One entry of frequent occurrence has puzzled 
us. "Vie find a fault among the butchers that 
they killeth their bulls unbaited.” It is not 
possible that the cause of complaint here is 
that the inhabitants were deprived of the plea¬ 
sure of seeing a bull-bait. We would rather 
suppose that the flesh of an unbaited bull was 
not considered wholesome. It is notorious that 
the flesh of a hunted or ooursed hare is more 
tender than that of one shot. Finally, though 
many other curious matters call for comment, 
we must be content with expressing our high 
opinion of the manner in whioh a book not very 
easy to produoe has been issued by the loci 
printer. We trust that enoouragement may be 
given to the authors to publish a further instal¬ 
ment of local documents. 

The Hittory of ii’eUington. By Arthur L. 
Humphreys. (Henry Gray.) Wellington, in 
Somerset, has been equally fortunate with 
Basingstoke in preserving its position on the 
main route to the west now that railways have 
superseded ooadhes. Henoe, probably, it is that 
its population has increased during the present 


century from 4033 to 6360, and that it has been 
able to maintain its old manufacture of serges 
as well as a thriving pottery. Even though 
travellers by rail may see the tall monument 
erected in 1817, we doubt whether many 
people know that it was from this little place, 
and not from the larger town of the same name 
in Salop, that the Great Duke took his title. 
What his motive was remains, so far as we 
know, undisclosed; but the faot is certain. 
The manor of Wellington was purchased for 
him out of moneys provided by Parliament in 
1813; and in the following year he visited the 
town. Concerning this subject, the following 
letter, dated February 1, 1816, is here printed 
for the first time: 


“ I have received Mr. Kinglake’s report I have 
go little knowledge of my own affairs, and 
possessing no former report to whioh I can refer, I 
can form no opinion of it. My opinion has long 
been that I have either too much or too little 
property in the neighbourhood, and I will readily 
as depends on me follow your advice in increasing 
it either by way of enclosure,’’ do. 

According to the “Modem Domesday Book” 

(Bateman, fourth edition, 1883), the late Duke 
of Wellington then held 529 aoreS in Somerset, 
valued at £617 a year. The only other 
historical name associated with Wellington is 
that of Sir John Popham, the ohief justice of 
Elizabeth and James I., who built a great 
house here, and lies buried In the ohurch, though 
popular tradition has connected him more 
olosely with Littleoote, in Wilts. We should 
not forget to mention also that the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, was born at Wellington, being the 
son of the Baptist minister there. Of these, as 
well as of many other local worthies, our 
author gives some account, together with an 
exceptionally full bibliography. He also tells 
us the little that can be ascertained about the 
part taken by Wellington in the Civil War and 
m the Monmouth Rebellion. The prevalent 
feeling was Puritan, as in the neighbouring 
towns of Taunton and Bridgwater; and to the 
present day the spot is pointed out where 
Jeffreys set up his gallows. Mr. Humphreys 
also gives extraots from the parish registers 
and the churchwarden’s accounts, whioh do not 
oontain much that is exceptional. Payments 
to wandering sailors are, of course, common ; 
but “ seaboy ” is good, and so is the spelling 
“ dhanselar.” Why should rewards have been 
mud for the extermination of hedgehogs ? 
Could it have been to protect the dairy cows ? 
A novel, but by no means unwelcome, feature 
is the ohapter on folklore. The festival of 
Bishop Blaize, as the patron saint of wool- 
combers, was celebrated as late as forty years 
ago; but Guy Fawkes Day is a very modem 
revival. Needless to say that the belief in 
witchcraft and similar superstitions has not 
yet died out, at least among the oountry folk. 
The oeremony of wassailing the apple orchard 
on Twelfth Night is said to be obsolete. 
Altogether, Mr. Humphreys may be con¬ 
gratulated on having produced a very pains¬ 
taking and, at the same time, readable volume. 

The Annals of the Pariah of Swoinswick. By 
B. E. M- Peach. (Sampson Low). Swainswick 
—pronounced Swans wick—is a village near 
Bath, and has thus been fortunate enough to 
attract the notioe of the historian of that oity, 
Mr. Peach. The larger part, however, of the 
present book consists of a transcript of the 
parochial documents, made several years ago 
by an old resident, the late Mrs. Henley Jervis. 
Of these, the most novel are the poor rate book 
accounts, from 1661 downwards, whioh reveal 
interesting details about village life in former 
times. It might be possible to follow the story 
of some of the “ base ” children here recorded 


not oontain much that might not be paralleled 
elsewhere. Payment for foxes, “grays” [i.e. 
badgers), and ravens is common; and the parish 
also had its own sparrow-catcher. In 1647, 
the church library contained three Books of 
Martyrs, one Cheat Bible, Bishop Jewell’s 
Works, and Erasmus’s Paraphrase; but we do 
not hear of these books again. Mr. Peaoh’a 
ohief care has been to trace the descent of the 
manor, principally from the muniments at Oriel 
College ; and in particular to reoord faithfully 
all the details that can bs ascertained about 
the one great man whom S wains wiok has 
produoed, William Prynne. The pedigrees are 
also given of several other local famines, suoh 
as the Hyde-Clarkes and the Gunnings. 

Recorda of Turlington: being the History of 
a Country Tillage. By T. E. Rogers. (Elliot 
Stock.) The sub-title of this book is misleading, 
for the author has altogether omitted to tell us 
anything about the life of the villagers, though, 
surely, he must possess some materials in the 
parish register, the churchwardens’ accounts, 
and the oourt rolls. But for what he has done 
he deserves our best thanks. His title-deeds, 
apparently, go back to the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, when the manor of Yarlington 
was forfeited to the crown on the attainder of 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the last of the 
Montaoutes. It was then granted by the 
king as part of the dower of Katharine Parr; 
and the reversion was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Smith, of whom the author oddly writes : 
“Wood says he was Provost of Eton,” as it 
there were not abundant evidence for the fact. 
After some ten years, Sir Thomas sold, at a 
greatly advanoed price, to one of the old 
Somerset family of Rose well. The next owner, 
at a prioe again doubled, was Sir Maurice 
Berkley, of Bruton (1592), from whom the 
property descended through the Godolphins to 
that Marquis of Carmarthen who figures 
|3t-o«ninently in memoirs of the seoond half of 
the last century. From him the ancestor of 
the present owner bought in 1782. The most 
interesting part of the book is the ohapter 
deeding with the disputed succession of Jael 
Berkeley—a name and character whioh we com¬ 
mend to the notioe of Mr. Baring-Gould. 
There is also mention of a curious right 
annexed to the park called “ the deer's leap,” 
according to whioh the Montacute lords olaimed 
all timber growing within six feet from the 
sheer of toe outside ditch. 


The Pariah Ohurch of 8t. Mary, Whaplode. 
By W. E. Foster. (Elliot Stook.) As with the 
well-known watering-place of Cromer, so with 
this remote fen-village, the old church is the 
occasion of this historical work. There is, 
indeed, very little to be told about Whaplode 
except in connexion with its ohurch, the 
earliest portions of which were built by the 
monks of Croyland early in the twelfth century. 
Whatever is to bs gleaned from the Croyland 
MSS. and from local documents is here care¬ 
fully recorded by Mr. Foster, with architectural 
woodcuts. The church was restored between 
1843 and 1846; and, apparently, the roof is 
again in need of repair. iome of the stories 
told about the wild character of the parish¬ 
ioners in formsr days remind one of Mary 
Lamb’s paper entitled “First Going to 
Ohurch ” ; and one would like to know more of 
the relations between the mother parish and 
the hamlet of Whaplode Drove, some seven 
miles distant. 

Memories of Huretwood, Burnley , Lancashire. 
By Tattersall Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall. 
(Burnley: J. & A. Lupton.) This little Lan¬ 
cashire village has some interesting tradition¬ 
ary associations, and to these the authors yield 
a more unquestioning faith than will be 


from toe cradle to the grave. The church- accorded by all their readers. The looal site of 
wardens’ though particularly full, do the battle of Brunanbuxh, the residence of 
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Spenser the poet at Hnrstwood, and the going 
forth from this quiet ooraer of the founder of 
“Tattersalla,” are not all equally well authenti¬ 
cated. But the authors hare added to this 
historical element a considerable amount of folk¬ 
lore and popular mythology. The history of 
the Tattersalls should have some attraction for 
sporting men as well as genealogists. The 
book, if not of first-rate importance, is a satis¬ 
factory performance, and is very handsomely 
printed and illustrated. 

The History of Kennington. By H. H. Mont¬ 
gomery. (Hamilton Adams & Go.) When 
compared with the volumes noticed above, 
this is a very modest production; for it oonsists 
of articles printed from a parish magazine, 
without any attempt at orderly narrative. The 
writer—a former vicar, and at one time in the 
Cambridge eleven—is now Bishop of Tasmania; 
and, though he puts his surname on the title- 
page, some of the notes are initialled T. 
Mainly from antiquarian books, but partly 
also from conversation with old inhabitants, he 
has here brought together a quantity of mis¬ 
cellaneous information about Kennington. The 
site of an old royal palace, and still a manor 
belonging to the Duohy of Cornwall, Kenning¬ 
ton has not a few points of contact with the 
English court. Its oommon, now sadly dimin¬ 
ished, was once the scene of execution for 
Surrey criminals, and in the present oentury 
became historical as the meeting-place of the 
Chartists. Its area inoluded Yauxhall, and also 
the Surrey-gardens of our own childhood; 
while the laying-out of the Oval as a cricket- 
field in 1344 has given the author an excuse to 
reoord some cricket-gossip that has no con¬ 
nexion with Kennington. But, though the 
book is badly put together, and contains several 
inconsistencies and repetitions, we can well 
believe that it will be valued as a memorial of 
the interest whioh Dr. Montgomery took in 
everything associated with his parish. 

History of the Parieh of 8t. Peter Permounter- 
gate, Norwich. By the Eev. W. Hudson. 
(Norwich: Goose.) Like the preceding, this 
little book also appeared originally in a parish 
magazine. But there all resemblance ends; 
for the author is one of the most painstaking 
antiquaries in a city and a oounty prolific of 
such, and the unrivalled series of reoords in 
the possession of the Norwich corporation has 
enabled him to give most minute details of 
what he modestly calls “ a walk round the 
district six hundred years ago.” Prefixed is a 
dear sketch-map; and in an appendix we have 
two of the original deeds, with their oontrac¬ 
tions expanded, and translation—an excellent 
lesson for beginners. We may add that the 
strange title of the parish is derived from the 
“ gate ” or “ street ” of the “ parmenters,” who 
are variously interpreted as being “ tailors ” or 
“ skinners ” ; and that the name of St. Vedast’s 
—an extinct parish formerly induded within 
its boundaries—is still preserved in St. Faith’s- 
lane, as also in Foster-lane in the city of 
London. 

Wb have also to acknowledge a new edition 
of Mr. S. G. Jarman’s painstaking Hietory of 
Bridgwater (Elliot Stock), which was reviewed 
in the Academy of Ootober 12, 1889, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb learn that Messrs. Bell have in the press 
a new play by Miohael Field, to be entitled 
The Tragic Mary—a phrase adopted from Mr. 
Pater’s Essay on Bossetti. The play treats of 
the fortunes of Mary Stuart from Ricdo’s death 
to the field of Oarberry HilL Her character is 
shaped between the extremes of crime and 
innootnoe; she is Helen rather than Clytaem- 
nestra. A design for the oover of the volume 
has been made by Mr. Sdwyn Image. 


Mb. H. Rider Haggard is seeing through 
the press an “ essay in verse,” entitled Life and 
its Author, whioh was written some years ago 
by his mother, Mrs. Haggard of Bradenham, 
who died last December. The vdume will 
oon tain a memoir and a portrait, and will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish imme¬ 
diately a volume of Durham Sermons, by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. have in the press a volume of Lectures on 
the History of the Reformation, by the late 
Canon Aubrey Moore, and also a second series 
of essays as a companion volume to his well- 
known Science and the Faith. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish 
shortly, under the title of The Genesis of the 
United States, a narrative of the movement in 
England, 1605-1616, whioh resulted in the 
plantation of North America by Englishmen, 
compiled by Mr. Alexander Brown, member 
of the Virginia Historical Sooiety. The 
story is set forth in a series of historical 
manuscripts, together with a re-issue of rare 
contemporary tracts, accompanied by biblio¬ 
graphical memoranda, notes, plans, portraits, 
and a comprehensive biographioal index. Of 
365 documents used, 294 are now for the first 
time published. These have been drawn from 
a variety of sources, both public and private, 
and include letters from Philip III. of Spain, 
Zuniga, Newport, Salisbury, Raleigh, Captain 
John Smith, Yelasoo, Digby, Gondomar, 
Molino, &o.; and also passages from the 
records of the Grocers, Mercers, Merchant 
Taylors, Fishmongers, and other Companies 
oonoemed in the colonising movement. 

The Authors’ Co-operative Publishing 
Company will issue in May, in a limited 
edition, the Hon. Roden Noel’s Livingstone in 
Africa, with an introductory poem on Stanley, 
illustrated by Mr. Hume Nisbet. 

Messrs. Regan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. are about to publish a memoir of Thomas 
Davis, the Irish nationalist poet, by his early 
friend, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Thomas 
Davis was the most distinguished of a notable 
group of writers, who nearly fifty years ago 
inspired the mind of Young Ireland with loftier 
and more specific political aims. This memoir 
will, we hear, be rich in the political and literary 
correspondence of the period. 

The same publishers will shortly issue a new 
book by Mark Rutherford, author of “The 
Revolt in Tanner’s-lane.” It will consist of a 
couple of stories and some other papers. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish in the oourse 
of the spring :—The Women of Turkey and their 
Folklore: Reminiscences of Bight Years’ 
Travel and Sojourn in the Ottoman Empire, 
Asiatio and European, by Lucy M. J. Garnett, 
with an Introduction on the Ethnography of 
Turkey, by Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie (in two 
volumes); Views and Reviews: Essays in 
Appreciation — Literature, bv Mr. W. E. 
Henley (a few oopies will be printed on 
Japanese paper); a second instalment of Dr. 
Sommer’s edition of the MorteDarthur, compris¬ 
ing bibliographical introduction, list of various 
readings, notes on Malory's language, index 
raisonni of personages, glossary, &c. ; The 
Origins of Civilisation, by Mr. J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie ; An Attic Vocabulary, by E. Dawes, 
&o. In the “Tudor Library,” Mart's Life of 
Pius and tile Elizabethan version of Daphnis 
and Ohloe will be issued immediately. The 
reprint of Painter's Palace of Pleasure and Mr. 
Jacobs’s edition of Howell’s Letters are fast 
approaching completion, and may be looked 
for in the summer. 


A second edition, for private circulation 
only, has been issued of the Rev. W. H. Mil- 
man’s useful Order of the Glassification of Sion 
College, London. 

What with newspaper syndicates and the 
ordinary forms of book publication, the Eng¬ 
lish novelist has a far-reaching public. The 
Bondman is shortly to appear in the series 
of English books published by Baron Tauohnitx. 
A German translation is also in progress ; and 
Messrs. Petheriok have just issued their oolonial 
edition, with a memoir of the author by Mr. 
R. Lee Campbell. Besides these, and the three 
editions published by Mr. Heinemann, there 
have been as many editions published in America, 
the authorised one by Messrs. Lovell & Co. 
We suppose that the novel of a popular author 
syndicated by Messrs. Tillotson might easily 
oover twenty-five newspapers at home, in 
Australia, Canada, and India. These forms of 
publication taken altogether must represent 
an enormous reading publio for a successful 
story. 

At the Easter Yestry just held at Chiswick, 
on the motion of Dr. Gordon Hogg, the 
surveyor was instructed to prepare plans and 
estimate for a fireproof strong-room, to oontain 
the various documents belonging to the parish. 
The Chiswick reoords are numerous, and the 
churchwardens’ aocounts go back to 1620. 

At the next meeting of the Browning 
Society, to be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on April 25, a paper will be read 
by Dr. E. Berdoe on “The Pope and Capon- 
saoohi” (“Ring and the Book”). Profc B. 
Johnson will take the chair. 

The Browning Sooiety has bought for its 
members two hundred oopies of the large paper 
edition of Mr. William Sharp’s Life of Brown¬ 
ing. They will go out with the next issue of 
the Society’s Papers, and will be aooompanied 
by a leaf of corrections and notes by Dr. 
FurnivalL 

On Wednesday next, April 23, Messrs. 
Sotheby will begin the sale—whioh will last 
altogether for eight days—of what is described 
as a portion of the library of Mr. Thomas 
Gaisford, of Offington, Worthing. As befits a 
member of the Roxburghe Club and tile 
Philobiblon Sooiety, this very interesting col¬ 
lection oonsists almost entirely of such rarities 
as enthusiasts most affect, bound in the 
choicest style. Perhaps its most characteristic 
feature is the large number of French and 
Spanish romanoes, Italian rappresentazioni, 
and English song-books. But no department 
of curious literature is unrepresented. Of 
English books there are not only the four folios 
of Shakspere, but also several of the rarest 
quartos; a fine series of the illustrated works of 
Blake; and—among moderns—first editions of 
Burns, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Tennyson, Browning, Coventry, Pat¬ 
more, Matthew Arnold, and Swinburne. We 
may also mention PoliphiH Hypnerotomachia 
(Venioe, 1499); tbe Chronicon Nwrembergenst 
(Nuremberg, 1493); early Dantes, Boccaccios, 
and Ariostos; the first edition of Lucretius with 
a date (Yerona, 1486); and the Rheims New 
Testament There are, besides, a large number 
of those books (old and new) whioh owe their 
rarity t o artificial reasons. 

The eleventh part of the new critical edition 
of the Massoretio Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, edited by Baer & Delitzsoh, has 

J 'uat appeared. It contains the Book of 
eremiah, and has a special interest to all 
friends and admirers of the late Prof. Delitzsoh 
from the faot that the preface (written by him) 
is dated “ versus finem Januarii.” A touching 
description is given of the circumstanoes of the 
writers last illness. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A new series of East and West will be 
started with the May number, to be pub¬ 
lished henceforth by Mr. William Heinemann. 
The magazine will be considerably enlarged, 
and the prioe raised to one shilling. Mr. 
W. £. Norris begins a serial novel, and contri¬ 
butions from other well-known writers are 
promised. 

The Figaro HlustrS will henoeforth be pub¬ 
lished monthly, taking the place, on a less 
magnificent scale, of Let Retires et tes Arts. 
Besides numerous illustrations in black and 
white, eaoh part will have six coloured plates 
and a piece of music. The Bnglish publishers 
are Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Oo., of the 
Goupil Gallery. 

The May number of the National Review 
will contain a poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, en¬ 
titled “ On Beturning to England.” 

A first instalment of the Bhind Lectures on 
“ The Ethnology of Early Scotland,” delivered 
at Edinburgh last winter by Prof. Bhys, will 
appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Scottish Review, which will also contain an 
important article on “ Coptio Church Music,” 
by Arohprieet Hatherly. 

The May number of the Antiquary will 
oontain the first part of Mrs. Baldwyn 
Ohilde's aocount of the rebuilding of the manor 
house of Kyrl Park, near Tenbury, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, taken from the original 
MSS ; the beginning of an elaborate supple¬ 
ment to Haines’ Manual of Monumental Brasses, 
by Mr. Edleston; an account of the singular 
monolith at the Ladies’ Glen on the Malvern 
HUls, by the late Mr. H. H. Lines; “ Of a 
Fool ana his Folly there is no End,” a paper on 
Court Fools, by the Hon. H. Dillon ; a review 
of discoveries at Borne during 1889, by the 
Bev. J. Hirst; and an illustrated continuation 
of tire oonferenoe on that vexed question of 
ecolesiologists, “ Low Side Windows.” 

Geo rob Washington is the subject of three 
papers in the Century, treating specially of the 
portraits of him and other personal relics. 
An engraving of the portrait by James 
Wright will form the frontispiece. Another 
article is devoted to Marie Bashkirtseff, which 
will be illustrated with a portrait and with re¬ 
productions of some of her pictures. 

Bcribner’s for May will have an artide on 
Millet and the Barbizon school, by Mr. T. H. 
Bartlett; and a contemporary aooount of the 
coronation of the first Napoleon, by an Ameri¬ 
can visitor to Paris in 1804. 

The May number of the United Service 
Magazine will contain a poem by Mr. A. 0. 
Swinburne, and an article on “The Easter 
Manoeuvres ” by a well-known military critic. 

“John Strange Winter” (Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard) is the subject of an article, illus- 
trated by a portrait, by Mr. Frederick Dolman, 
in the forthcoming number of the Woman’s 
Woild. 

The first instalment of a new serial story by 
L. T. Meade, entitled “ In the Second Place,” 
will appear in the May number of the Quiver, 
in which the Bevs. W. M. Statham, J. P. 
Gladstone, W. M. Johnston, Prebendary 
Gordon Galthrop, and Dr. J. B. Macduff con¬ 
tribute papers particularly adapted for Sunday 
reading. This part also oontains the com¬ 
mencement of a new story by the Bev. B. P. 
Power, entitled “The Dreams of Dr. Fay- 
ding,” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MAID APRIL. 

(After a term of gloriously fine clear 
weather, Good Friday dawned in a lovely robe 
of haze, which hung over Derwent water and 
the surrounding hills throughout the whole 
day, lending illusory magic of the most 
perfect kind to the magnifioent scenery.) 

Whihi is she whom we fain would praise 
Through moonlit eves in woodland ways, 
Through lyric moms on rimy hills, 

Through noons among the daffodils t 

You see, enwoven of the dew, 

A gauzy curtain, dimly blue, 

Hung round and round the sleepy vales. 

Well, If you could that curtain raise. 

You nfight have sight of her these days. 

When glad auroral sunshine pales 
The western hills, and thrashes siog 
The ever welcome psalm of spring, 

(Which mortals oannot, dare not speak) 

And echoes answer from each peak. 

Ah, yes ! shy April, she is there, 

Of all the blossom months most fair; 

And she is busy with the bud 
And curling frond; and. if she would 
Draw back the tender veil of haze. 

We might upon her magic gaze. 

But, no! she works unseen, alone; 

She writes God’s lessons on a stone, 

And teaches all the waking trees 
To mnrmur of His mysteries: 

Thus silently, behind the mist, 

She kisses those she always kissed. 

John Walker. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM HASKELL. 

Mr. William Maskbll, a writer equally well 
known for his controversial zeal, his erudition 
in ancient English liturgies, and his knowledge 
on all artiatio subjects, died at Penzanoe on 
April 12, aged 76. 

His father was a solicitor at Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, and he himself was bom in that 
oounty. He graduated at University College, 
Oxford, and was benefloed at first in the 
diocese of Salisbury; but his most important 
oharge was the vicarage of St. Mary church, 
near Torquay, where he speedily made the 
acquaintance of and was admitted to the inner 
circle surrounding Bishop Phillpotts. It fell 
to his lot, as chaplain to the bishop, to examine 
Mr. Gorham, who had then quitted the benefioe 
of St. Just in Penwith for that of Brampford 
Speke, near Exeter; and he then pronounced 
him unsound in his views on baptismal 
regeneration, whereupon the bishop refused to 
institute him in his new living. The trials 
which followed had the double effect of securing 
Gorham in his benefice and of causing Maskell, 
in oompany with many other learned clergy¬ 
men of the Church of England, to leave its 
communion for that of the Church of Borne. 
His domestic ciroumstanoes forbade his assuming 
any clerical oharge in that body, and for many 
years he resided mostly at Bade, where he had 
a few years before acquired some property. 
Latterly he lived at Penzanoe, and there he 
died. 


Mr, Maskell published a number of sermons, 
pamphlets, and reviews. In the height of the 
Gorham controversy he intervened with two 
letters on “ The Present Position of the High 
Church Party in the Church of England,” each 
of whioh reached a second edition in 1860, and 
with a reprint of the correspondence on the 
subject which he had carried on with Bishop 
Phillpotts and Archbishop Sumner. Twenty 
years later he found himself ill at ease in ms 
new creed. When the question of papal in¬ 
fallibility was on the point of being exalted 


into a dogma of the Churoh, he published “ A 
Letter to the Editor of the Dublin Review upon 
the Temporal Power of the Pope and his Per¬ 
sonal Infallibility ” (1869), and followed it up 
with a “ Copy of Correspondence with Arch¬ 
bishop Manning on the Obligations of the 
Definition of the Yatioan Council ” (1870), and 
with “ What is the Meaning of the Late Defini¬ 
tion of the Infallibility of the Pope f ” In 
liturgies and sdenoe books he was well read. 
He published in turn Selected Centuries of Books 
from his Library (1843), Catalogue of Books used 
in or relating to Pablick Services of the Church of 
England in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1845), 
Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England 
according to the Various Uses (2nd ed., 1846, 3rd 
ed., 1882), and Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae ; or, Oooasional Offices of the Church 
of England according to Sarum Uses (1846-47, 
3 vols., and 2nd ed., 1882). His volume on the 
History of the Martin Marprelate Controversy 
(1845) should still be read in oonj notion with 
Prof. Arbor's work dealing with the same sub¬ 
ject from a different point of view. 

At Bade Mr. Maskell dwelt near and became 
very friendly with that eocentric genius, B. 8. 
Hawker. They were both of them learned in 
ancient theology, both of them enthusiastic in 
praise of the scenery and history of that part of 
North-east Cornwall, and both helped by every 
means in their power the mariners wrecked on 
its fretted ooast. Maskell issued in 1863 an 
extremely rare pen-and-ink sketch of “ Bade 
Haven,” whioh was afterwards included in his 
little volume of Odds and Ends (1872). When 
his friend died, and two adventurous scribes, 
on the strength of a slight acquaintance with 
the life and character of the parson of Morwen- 
stowe, rushed into print with memoirs of the 
dead poet, Mr. Maskell tore to pieces the two 
editions of the more pretentious volume of the 
two in a series of artioles in the oolumns of the 
Athenaeum, whioh were afterwards reprinted 
for private circulation. 

Daring his visits to London, Mr. Maskell 
oomposed A Description of the Ivories at the 
South Kensington Museum (1872), a subject on 
whioh he was one of our chief authorities; and 
he also found time to edit a series of South 
Kensington art handbooks. Until a year or 
two ago his fine figure was constantly seen in 
the libraries and olubs of London. 


JOHN R. WISE. 

We regret also to record the death of Mr. 
John B. Wise, tha historian of the New Forest, 
on April 2, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
Though not a resident, he died at Lyndhurst; 
and there, at his own wish, he lies buried amid 
the scenery that he knew and loved and 
described so well. 

His first book, we believe, was Shakspere: 
his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood (1861). 
This was soon followed by the work to which 
he devoted many years of his life, and which 
will long keep his memory sweet —The New 
Forest: its History and its Scenery, whioh pos¬ 
sesses an additional interest as having been 
illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane, in a style very 
different to that adopted by this artist in bis 
later years. The first edition appeared in 1863, 
and a second in 1879. But that most sought after 
by collectors is the “ artist’s edition” of 1883, 
to whioh Mr. Heywood Sumner added twelve 
etchings, and which has Mr. W. J. Linton’s 
woodcuts mounted on India paper. Another 
book in whioh Mr. Wise and Mr. Walter Crane 
collaborated was The First of May (1881), a 
portfolio of fifty-two plates, designed by Mr. 
Walter Crane in his most deoorative style to 
illustrate a fairy masque whioh, though no 
name is given on the title-page, we have always 
understood to be written by Mr, Wise. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The oontenta of the current number of 
Mind ere of more than usual interest. Dr. 
Maudsley leads off with an article on “ The 
Cerebral Cortex and its Work.” Mach of this 
is not new, and the reader might well have 
been spared another referenoe, albeit only in a 
footnote, to the religions hallucinations _ of 
Swedenborg. At the same time, the artiole 
is on the whole eminently readable and sugges¬ 
tive. Of special value is the carrying forward 
of the idea that all nervous action is reflex, so 
as to regard thoughts themselves as at bottom 
cortical reflexes. The essayist cannot, of oourse, 
abstain from the customary sneer at “pure 
psj ohology. ” He seems to think we might 
study psyoho-physioal prooesses without making 
any use of common psychological language. 
But nature cannot so easily be pitchforked out 
of the scene. 'While the writer refuses to aooept 
theresultsof properly psychological analysis, and 
to adjust physiological facts to these, we find 
him compelled to endow a physical prooess 
itself with the highest attributes of mind. 
And so we have him talking about “ general 
or abstract movements.” The pure psycholo¬ 
gist owes Dr. Maudsley much. The second 
artiole of the number is a sympathetic yet dis¬ 
criminating examination of “ Lotze’s Moral 
Idealism,” by Mr. G. Santayana. The artiole 
is a skilful bit of critical exposition, and 
is written in a style worthy of its subjeot. The 
essayist evidently leans strongly to Lotze’s 
idea of reconciling scienoe and the demands of 
feeling. Yet he sees dearly enough, what 
Lotze did not see, that this reconciliation is 
complicated by the faot that feeling or moral 
and aesthetic instinct is a highly variable phe¬ 
nomenon, and changes as certainly as, even 
if more slowly than, the intellectual view 
of things itsdf. The remaining artide, by Dr. 
James Ward, on “The Progress of Philosophy,” 
is a spirited and timely protest against the 
ooznmon notion that, while scienoe is ever 
moving forward, philosophy is performing a 
sort of boomerang movement, returning to the 
point from whion it set out. Allowing for 
differences of subject-matter, the writer tninks 
that philosophy has advanoed “ about as much ” 
as scienoe. Much that is adduoedin support of 
this oontention is forcible and just. As Dr. 
Ward reminds us, science has been emancipated 
not by the savant, but by the philosopher him¬ 
self. This, however, is far from being decisive. 
A mother-oountry may voluntarily cede in¬ 
dependence to its oolonies with the result of 
rendering their progress more strikingly opposed 
to its own comparative stationariness. Again, 
it is no doubt to the point to say that one of 
the old sages of Miletus, or even Descartes, if 
restored to life now, would find bimsdf more 
at home with the highest generalisations of 
modern physics than with our modem philo¬ 
sophy. At die same time, the reflective reader 
oannot help asking whether the Ionian or, for 
that matter, Desoartes, would so readily grasp 
any modem scientific troth as we have learnt 
to grasp it, viz., as a result of what we now 
understand as a rigorously scientific investiga¬ 
tion. Can we conoeive of Aristotle himself 
readily apprehending the doctrine of natural 
selection as Darwin, and every trained 
biologist since Darwin, apprehends it P There 
is a good deal to be said for the Oxford con¬ 
tention that a nineteenth-century student of 
philosophy is best initiated in the arcana of his 
craft by a study of Plato and Aristotle. But 
who would oontend that a student of physical 
scienoe should begin, we do not say with 
Aristotle, but, say, with Descartes, or even 
some later authority P Dr. Ward, ingenious as 
he undoubtedly is, hardly suooeeds in showing 
that modem philosophic research is as alien to 
ancient as modem scientific research is to what 
in ancient times usurped its place. And one can¬ 


not well see why anybody should be concerned 
to establish so difficult a position. Even if the 
fundamental problems of philosophy—such as 
“What is knowledge, and by wnat criterion 
can we judge of its certainty P Is knowledge 
of the particular or of the general P” and the 
like—remain the same in substance, only under¬ 
going oertain ohanges in form, this fact may 
after all make for the true and distinctive 
glory of philosophy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S ANCESTORS. 


8, St. George's Square, N.W.: April 16,1890. 


As Mr. Gray’s referenoe to my pamphlet in 
his review of Mr. Sharp’s Life of Browning 
(Academy, April 12, p. 245, ooL 1) may lead 
your readers to suppose that I am partly 
responsible for the myth that the poet was 
oonneoted with Mioaiah Browning, 1689, and 
with the captain who oommanded Henry V.’s 
ship, I ask leave to state that these men and 
the poet were only namesakes, and that 
MinMiOi and the oaptain have been annexed 
sim ply to oover the humble origin of the poet. 

Hia first forefather that we knowof, Robert I., 
was head butler, doubtless after being footboy 
and footman, to Sir J. Bankes, of Oorfe Oaatle, 
Dorsetshire. Robert’s brother Thomas was 
tenant of an inn—Woody ates Inn—in a very 
small hamlet of Dorsetshire, under Lord 
Shaftesbury, in whose family he may well 
have been a servant. At any rate, Robert 
I.’s son, Thomas II., suooeeded Thomas I. in 
the tenanoy of Woodyates Inn, and was the 
great grandfather of the poet* Robert I.’s 
wife, Elizabeth, could Dot sign her name to 
her will; and her grandson, Robert II,’s son, 
was apprenticed to a stonemason at Wim- 
bome. Lord Shaftesbury, as the landlord 
of Thomas IL, got his son, Robert III., 
the poet’s grandfather, into tbe Bank of 
England. There the poet’s father, Robert 
IV. (a half oreole *), was a clerk also, and was 
a versatile, clever fellow. The rise of the 
family is a creditable one from the ranks; 
and it is a pity to try and tack it on to note¬ 
worthy namesakes who have nothing to do 


with it. 

The Browning Society lets its members buy 
odd numbers of its papers at 3d. eaoh; and if 
my of your readers want a copy of my paper 
on Browning’s anoestors—with wills, extracts 
from registers, &o.—they can get it by sending 
3d. and an addressed stamped wrapper to Olay 
md Sons, Bread-street-hill, London, B.O., 
md saying that they write in oonsequenoe of 
this letter. 


ID T m UTTTT ATT 


• The word “ creole" is ambiguous. Its strict 
use, in both Frenoh and 8panish, is “ a person of 
pure European blood bom in the West Indies. 
In English there appears to be a secondary 
meaning—a person of whatever descent bom in 
the West Indies. But in the present case we 
understand the word to be applied in a third (and 
unauthorised) sense, to express a mixed negro 
parentage.—E d. Acadbmy. 
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THE HARLEIAN US., 7334 (CHAUCER). 

Oambrilge : April IS, 1880 . 

The considerable value of this MS. of the 
Canterbury Tales has been generally admitted; 
in fact, it forms the basis of the editions by 
Wright, Jephson (Bell), and Morris. 

I wish to point out the very great service 
which Dr. Furnivall has rendered to all 
Ohanoer scholars by his accurate and valuable 
reprint of it for the Ohanoer Society. I do not 
think he is fully aware of the boon he has 
thus conferred upon some of us. In fact, his 
apology for undertaking it beoomes quite 
unnecessary when the facts of the case dawn 
upon us. It could hardly have been guessed 
that we knew previously so very little about it. 

To begin with. It so happens that the MS. 
has lost eight leaves. The only hint of this in 
Morris’s edition is oonveyed by the printing of 
two in conspicuous stars, one at the beginning 
of the last une on p. 373 of volume U, and one 
at the end of the last line but one on p. 16 of 
volume III. There is no explanation of the 
meaning of these stars, nor was any possible, 
as he was not allowed the use of footnotes. 
Another curious result is that between the end 
of vol. EL and the beginning of vol. III. the 
first 36 lines of the Franklin’s Prologue have 
mysteriously disappeared altogether. 

Wright’s edition notices the lacuna, but in a 
very inconspicuous manner, and in a misleading 
way. His notice is distributed over two notes; 
one at 1. 10,930 (in his numbering), telling us 
that he takes the rest of the Squire's Tale’from 
the Lansdowne MS.; and one at L 10,986, 
intimating a similar borrowingfrom Tyrwhitt 
as regards the beginning of the Franklin’s Tale. 

Again, Mr. Wright says that, in giving 
readiisgs from other MSS., he has “always, 
when there ie room for the least douibt, given the 
original reading of the MS. in a footnote.” I 
have for years aooepted this statement without 
question; but, now that it can be tested, it 
beoomes obvious that it is impossible to assign 
any distinct meaning to the clause which I have 
printed in italics. As a fact, anyone who 
trusts to this reprint may be grievously 
misled. 

A few examples will show this dearly. In 
the Knight’s Tale, 1. 783 (A 1641), the MS. 
has: 

“ And hereth him ernyng in the gxeues.” 

Mr. Wright prints this in the form : 

“ And hereth him eme nuthyny in the groves.” 
There is no footnote. Why not ? 

Thirteen lines lower, the MS. has: 

“ They foyneden ech at other longe.” 

Mr. Wright prints it thus: 

“They foyneden ech at otherjttONtbr longe.” 
There is no hint anywhere that “ wonder ” is 
not in the MS. Four lines lower “ togeder ” is 
similarly inserted. Mr. Jephson doubtless 
relied on Mr. Wright. In his preface, he waxes 
bold, and says: “All deviations, either from 
Mr. Wright’s edition, or from the original MS., 
are pointed out in the footnotes for the ultimate 
satisfaction of the reader.” Of this it can 
only be said that it is quite misleading as 
regards the MS.; as can be seen at once from 
the faot that the three above corrections are all 
silently oopied. 

Still clearer is the case in the next line to 
that last referred to. The MS. has: 

“ That frothen white as feme froths wood.” 

Here " frothe ” is a stupid repetition; and the 
right reading is “for ire.” The two above 
editions both print “ for ire ”; but there is not 
a word about the MS. reading. 

I regret to say that I have at last realised 
that neither of these editions tell us what the 
MS. really has, in a large number of instances. 


This is the more to be regretted because Mr. 
Wright’s edition, especially, is very faithful 
upon the whole. It sometimes gives the MS. 
oorrectly for fifty lines together; but— we 
cannot tell when. 

Dr. Morris did his best to remedy this; but 
the absenoe of footnotes rendered it impossible 
to show the original readings of the MS. In 
the oases cited, he endeavoured to show all 
alterations by printing them in italics. The 
weak point of this endeavour was that it was 
extremely easy to miss a variation, or for his 
printer to ignore his mark. Take the four 
instanoes above, and note the result. 

In the first oase he gives “ oomyng.” This is 
the real reading of the MS., and puts ns right. 
In the seoond oase, he misses the insertion of 
“ wonder,” and prints it, by error, in Boman 
type. In the other two cases, he prints the 
corrected readings in italics, according to his 
system. He has thus succeeded in his en¬ 
deavour in three instanoes out of four; but 
even thus we oould not have henoe discovered 
that the word for which he has substituted 
“ to ” is the MS. “ togeder ”; and that for 
which he has substituted “ for ire ” is the MS. 
“ frothe.” 

But for the student who is minutely inquisi¬ 
tive, a muoh more subtle trap remains behind. 
It is the aim of editors to make lines scan; and 
when the lines will not scan some violence has to 
be used. I will just point out one example, 
occurring in the very passage which I have 
considered above. In the Knight’s Tale, as 
above, 1. 798 (A. 1666), we find this line: 

“ In his fighting were a wood lyoun." 

I strongly suspect it is correct as it stands, and 
that the emphasis fell upon the initial “ In.” 
Be this as it may, the editors will not have it 
so. First of all came Tyrwhitt, and inserted 
the word “ as.” We then get: 

“In his fighting were at a wood lyoun.” 

Mr. Wright seizes upon this “ as,” and inserts 
it. Then comes Mr. Jephson, and oopies him. 
Then Dr. Morris, having the word before his 
eyes in all the editions, and being, doubtless, 
familiar with this form of the line, misses the 
fact of its being an insertion, and prints the 
“ as ” in Boman type. And Mr. Oilman adopts 
the same reading. 

Meanwhile, whence did this “ as " come P It 
is not in the Six-text. It is not in the Harleian 
MS. I look in the only blaok-letter edition I 
possess (that of 1661), and it is not there 
either. How, I ask, is this f And I pause for 
a reply. 

I will simply add my conviction that Ohauoer’s 
lines have been meroilessly tinkered in many 
places, and that words havebeen inserted to make 
the lines scan, simply because the editors have 
resolved that they shall scan in that particular 
way whioh they have preoonoeived as being the 
right one. From such texts oritios have 
deduoed the result that Ohauoer’s lines do scan 
in that particular way; which is merely arguing 
in a vicious oirole. We shall yet have to face 
the facts. 

Walter W. Skkat. 


FTRDTJSI AND THE OLD HIGH-GERMAN LAY OF 
HILDEBRAND. 

Oxford: ApiUS, 1880. 

As Grein in his critioal edition of the Hilde- 
brandtlied (Gottingen, 1868) first pointed out, 
there is a striking parallel between the subject 
of this fragmentary epio and the well-known 
episode in Firdusi, recording a similar unoon- 
soious and fatal oontest between Bustem and 
Sorab. Since the summary of this episode 
given by Grein (pp. 40-42) does not dear up 
the real cause whioh led to the catastrophe, I 
venture to touch upon this point as a matter 


it..:. 1 .... i 

not without interest to the student of An- - 
folk-song. 

Aocerding to F. von Sohaok’s Heldensagen 
dee Firduei, Sorab, the heroio son, was fated to 
be slain, without knowledge, by his own 
father, because his mother was not of the same 
Iranian stock, but belonged to a Turanian 
family. F. von Sobaok’s oondusive argument 
deserves to be quoted from the introduction to 
his Heldentagen dee Firduei (Stuttgart, 1877), 
Band i., p. 90 : 

“ Ala die Frucht verbotener Liebe zu einem Wtibe 
aus Turaniechsm Geschlecht ward Bos tern’s Bohn 
S6rab vom Vetbangniss auseisehen, so das Mark 
seines Lebens zu zerstoren. Vater und tiobn sollen 
sich unerkannt 1m Kampfe gegenfiber tretsn, jener 
soil diesen to ten und sich am Schmeiz fiber den 
gemordeten Ltebling verbluten." 

Unless I am mistaken, the same subject pre¬ 
served to us by Firdusi and the Lay of Hilde¬ 
brand is also met with in an early Busaian or 
Serbian song, concerning whioh Mr. W. B. 
Morflll may be able to enlighten us. 

Lastly, let me mention the well-known 
olasaioal legend of Oedipus, foredoomed by an 
oracle to slay his father Laios, and to enter into 
an inoestuous union with his own mother, 
Jokaata, the underlying clue to whioh has 
always puzzled the sagacity of scholars. May 
we not see in this mythus the outgrowth of 
some real facts and prehiatorioal events analo¬ 
gous to Firduai’s old Iranian tradition—viz., 
the extirpation of the Felasgi by the later 
colonists, and the subsequent amalgamation of 
the Hellenio race with the subjugated 
aborigines P 

In support of such a view, I can at least 
refer to an authority like Alfred Maury, who 
remarks on the mythus of Oedipus: 

“ qu'il doit 6tre rang6 parmi ces IAgendas qui 
semblent tirer leur origtne de fail* hietoriquee, 
ddnaturds et embellfs par rimaginationpopulatre” 
(Histoire dee Religions de la Or he Antique, 1857- 
59, tom. 1“, p. 307). 

H. Krebs. 


OHAUOER’S STORY OF “ THE MAD COW.” 

Glasgow: April IS, 1890. 

Those who are interested in the comparative 
study of popular tales, as well as all Ohanoer 
students, must be very grateful to Prof. Skeat 
for having explained the allusion to the “ mad 
oo w ” in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue ( Academy, 
April 5, p. 239) —that it refers to some version 
of the wide-spread story of the Husband and 
his Parrot, in whioh a chough, or jackdaw, took 
the place of the “green mantled prattler,” 
and was represented by the frail wife as being 
“ wood,” or mad, instead of being a deliberate 
slanderer. But I think he is mistaken in saying 
that Chaucer “used some of the details” of 
that story in his Manciple’s Tale. 

In Part V. of Originals and Analogues of tome 
of Chaucer's “ Canterbury Tales," under the 
heading of “The Tell-tale Bird” (p. 439 ff.), I 
have cited all the known versions and variants 
(the Jataka version, referred to by Prof. Bhys 
Davids, Academy, April 12, p. 265, was then 
unknown to me) of the story of the Husband 
and the Parrot, from whioh it will be seen that 
the Manciple’s Tale of Phoebus and the Crow, 
as also Gower's story in his Confessio A mantis, 
was taken from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and that, 
while the Latin story is analogous to the 
Eastern versions of the Husband and the 
Parrot, and the mediaeval European story of 
the Husband and the Magpie, they differ in the 
conclusion very considerably from each other. 
The oldest known European form of the Parrot 
or Magpie story is found in a French metrical 
version of the History of the Seven Wise 
Masters (Li Homans dee Sept Sages), of the 
thirteenth century, whioh is given in full, with 
side-notes, in my paper on “The Tell-tal 
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Bird,” above referred to. And it is highly 
probable that Ohanoer waa familiar with that 
work, from whioh onr oldest English metrical 
version of “The Seven Sages” was derived, 
whioh indeed may also have been known to the 
poet, though he seems to refer to some form of 
the story differing slightly from that found in 
the “ Seven Wise Masters.” 

W. A. Olouston. 


BOMS BOOKS OK ECONOMICS. 

London: April 14* 1800* 

In the brief notice of our work, The Physi¬ 
ology of Industry, contained in the last number 
of the Academy, the reviewer, professing to 
give the gist of our argument, says: “ Messrs. 
Mummery and Hobson maintain the anti¬ 
thetical paradox that ‘ saving does not reduce 
the aggregate oonsumed.’ ” 

Now this paradox is not ours, but that of 
Mill and his followers; and, so far from main¬ 
taining it, it is the ohief object of onr work to 
disprove it. This we distinctly assert on p. 7 
in our prefaoe. A. F. Mummery. 

J. A. Hobson. 

[Mr. Henry Dunning Madeod also writes a 
long letter of protest against the iiotioe of his 
book on The Theory of Credit in the same 
number of the Academy. He wishes to point 
out that his paradox, "credit is capital,’' is 
derived from Demosthenes; and that, what¬ 
ever Oouroot may have written, other French 
economists have spoken well of hit books.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

SUNDAY, April SO, 4 pm. South Piaoe Institute: 
•• National Life and Thought in Belgium,' by Ur. 
Alfred Wathelet.. 

7.10 p.m. E.hloal: '‘Wordsworth,*’ by Mr. 
G. L. Dickinson. .. . _ 

Tubsday, April si. 8 n m. Royal Institution : 'The 
Place of Oxford University in English History,” 
II, by the Hon. O. O. Brodriok. 

4 p.m. Asiatlo: “ The Transliteration of Indian 
Languages.” by Sir M. Monier-Wllliuns. 

5 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Danube and its 
Trade.” by Sir John Stokes. 

7 45 p.m. Statistical: '• Statistics of the Abate¬ 
ment in Crime in Eagland and Wales during the 
Twenty Years ended 18-7-8," by Mr. 0. Oroavenor. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: Dlwuseloo, ' Toe 
Application of Eleotrloity to Weldiog. Stamping, 
and other Cognate Purposes,” by Sir Fred or lot 

Br *8 80*p.'m. Anthropological: “Anthropometric 
Identification of Criminals,” by M. Jaoques Ber- 

illiOn. waa ■/ f-m a 

Wednesday. April M, 8 p.m. 8 octoty of Arte: “ Coal 
in the South-East of England,” by Mr. William 
Whitaker. 

8 p.m. Ovmmrodorlon: "The Legal Bide of 
Welsh Soolal Lite In the Fifteenth Century,” by 
Mr. David Lrwis. _ 

Thursday, April 74, 8 p m. Royal Institution: Tyndal 
Lecture,‘‘The Heat of the Moon and Btara, II., 
by Prof. O. V. Boys. 

8 p m. Eleotrloal Engine ms : “ A Lightning 
Guard for Telegraph Purposes, and the Protection 
of Cables from Lightning.” by Dr. Oliver Lodge. 
FbidaY, April **. 7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “Same Applications of Electricity in 
Engineering Workshops,” by Mr. O. Frewen 
Jenkin 

8 p.m. Brow^iog Booiety: “ The Pope and 
Caponsacohi,” by Dr. E. Berdoe. . ^ 

8 p m. AnutVnr Boientiflo: “ Btigmnrta ficoiiu 
of the Coal-Measure*/’ by Mr. J. W. Hill. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Shapes of 
Leave* and Cotyledons/’ by Sir John Lubbook. 

BAT USD AT, April *6,8 p.m. Royal Institution; *' Colour 
and its Chemical Aotion,” II., by Capt. W. de W. 
Abney. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 
4 p.m. National Indian Association: •• Indian 
Ait,” by Mr. C. Pardon Olaike. 


SCIENCE. 

THE STONE-AGE IN FRANCE. 

La France prehistorique d'apret let Sepultures 
et let Monumentt. Far Emile Cartailhac. 
(Paris: F61ix Alcan.) 

Prehistoric France was last year prominently 
before the world. The visitor to the Champ 
de Mars was brought face to face with 


primitive man in novel, striking, and realistic 
fashion. It was not simply that he looked 
into a glass-ease and saw there, neatly 
mounted and labelled, the stone axe or the 
sculptured hone or the bronze celt—such 
relics are familiar enough nowadays in most 
museums; but at the Exhibition he found 
himself in the presence of life-like models of 
men and women as they lived and worked in 
prehistoric days. Here was a group of savage 
folk, busily engaged in chipping stone imple¬ 
ments; there another, engraving the bones 
and antlers of the reindeer; and yonder a 
third, occupied in casting the metal axe-head. 
And not only was prehistoric man thus resur- 
rectionised, but the archaeologist and the 
architect, putting their heads together, re¬ 
constructed his primitive dwellings. M. 
Garnier appropriately started his famous 
Street of Habitations with the rude rock- 
shelter, the limestone cave, the skin tent, and 
the lake-dwellings of prehistoric man. 

While this magnificent object-lesson appealed 
to the millions who thronged the exhibition, 
the meeting of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Archaeology attracted to Paris 
the leadiog specialists from all psrts of the 
world. It was during the sitting of this 
Congress that M. Cartailhac, who had taken 
a prominent part in the arrangement of the 
archaeological section of the exhibition, an¬ 
nounced the publication of the volume now 
under review. It is a volume for which his 
friends had long been waiting; for years had 
passed since he first promised it as a contribu¬ 
tion to the “ Bibliothoque Scientifique Inter¬ 
nationale.” 

Going back to the beginning of man’s exist¬ 
ence in that part of the world now called 
France, M. Cartailhac—though essentially an 
archaeologist—is bound to touch upon geology. 
As a matter of course, he introduces Prof, de 
Mortillet’s system of classification—a curiously 
mixed system, in which archaeological periods 
and geological epochs are so mingled as to 
give the scheme a piebald complexion not 
altogether satisfactory. M. Cartailhac evi¬ 
dently feels that it is not exactly after his 
own heart; for whereas the professor makes 
a bold start in miocene time with his to-called 
eolithic or pre-palaeolitbio stage of humanity, 
our author is himself a man of muoh more 
moderate views. And so, with grave doubt* 
about the existence of such a being as eolithio 
man, he presents us with a tabular scheme in 
which no place is found for the miocene 
period; while, even with regard to pliocene 
time, he writes: “ Auoune trace certaine de 
l’homme en Europe.” Written by either an 
English or a German anthropologist, such an 
admission would occasion no surprise'; but it 
is rare to find one of the French school ex¬ 
pressing himself with such reserve. Not only 
are the flints of Thenay and Puy Coumy thus 
gently set aside, but the hones of Saint Prest, 
like the Italian discoveries at Monte Aperto 
and Castenedola, are once more laid to rest. 

But if tertiary man, or his hypothetical 
anthropoid predecessor, is no longer in evi¬ 
dence, at what period—we may ask—doeB 
the French archaeologist believe that man 
first made his appearance in his part of the 
world? So far as is at present known, it 
appears that man steps upon the French stage, 
the contemporary of Elephat antiquut and 
Ehinocerot Merckii, at that archaeological 


epoch which MortiUet has termed Chellienne 
—a period so named from Chelles, in the 
Department of Seine-et-Oise, where worked 
flints have been found in deposits believed to 
be of inter-glacial age. 

Leavingtinsquestion as provisionally settled, 
M. Cartailhac takes his reader by the hand 
and introduces him successively to the early 
river-drift men, to the cave-dwellers of the 
reindeer-period, and to their successors of 
neolithic times. But here he stops; and the 
men of the metal-ages are kept out of view 
in the present volume. So far, however, as 
relates to the stone-using folk, the author 
gives an excellent account of what we know 
concerning their industrial arts and their ways 
of living, as revealed by the study of the 
relics so abundantly scattered throughout 
France. By ransacking their sepulchral oaves 
and megalithic crypts we have gained a full 
acquaintance with the burial rites of some of 
these ancient peoples, while the garniture of 
the tomb has also thrown muoh light upon 
their daily life. 

Knowing so much about the weapons, tools, 
and ornaments of these stone-users, we natur¬ 
ally want to learn something about the men 
themselves. Wbat were their physical 
characters? Wbat their ethnical relations? 
These questions, however, are not readily 
answered, for the skeletons of the men of the 
stone-ages are provokingly few and ill-pre¬ 
served. Human palaeontology makes but a 
poor show in any of our museums, and for 
this defect the explorers themselves are n *t 
altogether free from blame- M. Cartailhac— 
who, being an archaeological anthropologist, 
can speak with freedom to his fellow-workers 
—does not hesitate to say: “ Les aroheologues 
ont d4truit, a eux teuls, plus d’ossements quo 
les agents naturels et quo les oavriers des 
champs.” 

So far as our own country is concerned, a 
similar charge is unfortunately too true; but 
jthere is reason to hope for better things in 
'the near future. At the instance of General 
Pitt Rivers a Committee of Aid to Explorers 
has been recently appointed by the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute; and one of its prime func¬ 
tions will be that of instructing the archaeo¬ 
logist — whether dealing with historic or 
prehistoric sites—in the most approved modes 
of preserving, measuring, and describing the 
various organic remains which he may happen 
to unearth. 

F. W. Rudlyr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW JAIN A INBCRIFTIONS FROM MATHURA. 

Vienna: Aprils, IBS'. 

A letter from Dr. A. Ftihrer, dated Mathuri, 
March 11, 1890, informs me that a liberal 
grant by the government of the North-West 
Provinces has enabled him to resume the ex¬ 
cavation of the S'vetambara temple under the 
Kank&lt Tilfi, and that the results of the work- 
ins' season of 1890 considerably surpass those 
of 1889. 

In a little more than two months Dr. 
Fiihrer obtained a large number of inscrip¬ 
tions, seventeen of which, according to the im¬ 
pressions accompanying his letter, un¬ 
doubtedly belong to the Indo-Boythio period, 
and furnish most important information re¬ 
garding the history of the Jaina sect. He, 
moreover, discovered to the east of the 
S'vetambara temple a brick SMpa, and to the 
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west another large Jaina temple which in hie 
opinion belonged to the Digambara sect. The 
excavations on these sites yielded 60 images, 
120 railing pillars and bars, as well as a con¬ 
siderable number of Toranas and other archi¬ 
tectural pieces, all of which are adorned by 
exquisite sculptures. He was thus enabled 
to forward to the museum at Lucknow about 
a ton and a quarter of archaeological speci¬ 
mens. 

Dr. Fiihrer will, in due time, himself de¬ 
scribe his archaeological treasures, and make 
them known by illustrations. Bnt the inscrip¬ 
tions which he has kindly placed at my dis¬ 
posal are, I think, well worthy of immediate 
notice. They all belong to the class of short 
donative inscriptions, found on pillars, images, 
Toranas, and other sculptures, and closely re¬ 
semble those discovered at Mathurd in former 
years by Sir A. Cunningham, Dr. Burgess, 
Mr. Growse, and Dr. Fiihrer himself. Their 
dateB range between the year 5 of Devaputra 
Kanishka and the year 86 of the Indo-Scythio 
era, or assuming the latter to be identical 
with the S'aka era, between a.d. 83 and 
a.d. 164. The name of the seoond Indo- 
Scythio king Huvishka occur# twioe. It is 
both times misspelt, being given in the one 
case as “Huvashka,” and in the other as 
“ Huviksha.” Huvishka’s dates are the years 
40 and 44. 

Eleven inscriptions give names of various 
subdivisions of the Jaina monks mentioned in 
the Kalpaefttra. The already known Vdrana 
ga no, or school, erroneously called Chdrana in 
' the EalpasOtra, is, or rather was, named (in one 
case it is mutilated) three times. Among its 
kulas or families, the Aryya-Chetiya or Aryya- 
ChetiJciya occurs twice, and the Pvfyamitriya 
once. Both names turn up here for the first 
time in epigraphio documents. They evidently 
correspond with the Ajja-Chedaya (in Sanskrit 
Arya-Chet aka) and the Pdsamittijja (in 
Sanskrit Pushyamitrlya) kulas of the Kalpa- 
efitrs. With the former kula are associated 
two idkhds or branobes, the Vajaridgarl and the 
HarUamd'akadM. The first is clearly identical 
with the Vajjanagart Mkha of the Ealpasfttra, 
and the second must be its Hdrttdmdldgdrt 
sdkhd. The latter name is certainly corrupt, 
and probably a mistake for Hantamdlagadht, 
from whioh the form of the inscription 
differs only by the not unusual Prairitio 
substitution of the surd ka for the 
sonant ga. Most of the names of the 
S'&kb&s are derived from towns. If the 
proposed restoration is accepted, the name 
of this S'akbft will mean “that of the 
fortress (gadha) of Harttamdla — i.e., literally 
of tho field or site of Harita.” Much more 
frequent in the new inscriptions is the name of 
the KoXtiya or Kottikiya yana, whioh, as I have 
shown in my former articles, corresponds with 
the Kotika or Kodya gana of the Jaina tradi¬ 
tion. It occurs eleven times, and is thrioe 
combined with the well-known names of the 
Sthdniya, StdniMya, or Thdniya kula (the 
Vdw'jja of the Ealpasfitra) and of the Tairi or 
Vaird idkhd. In four inscriptions it is connected 
with two new names, that of the Brahmaddsika 
hula and that of the Uchchendgart or Uche- 
ndgati idkhd. The name Uchchdndgart stands, 
in the Kalpasdtra, first in the list of the 
B'&hh&s of the Kotika gana. But there is no 
exaot equivalent for Brahmaddsika. The 
KalpasOtra, however, mentions, in connexion 
with the Kotika gana, a Bambhalijja kula (for 
whioh the commentators give the impossible 
Sanskrit substitute Brahmaliptaka), and this 
Prakrit form can be shown to be a correct 
shortening of the longer name of the inscrip¬ 
tions. It is a general rule in the Indian 
languages that so-called “ Kosenamen,” or 
names of endearment, may be formed from 
compared names by adding to their first part 


an affix like ka, la, or ila, whioh serves to 
form diminutives, and by omitting the seoond 
part. Thus we have Devaka, Devala, and Devila 
for Dtvadalta or Deoagupta, Biyaka for Bimha - 
bhata, and Viivala for Vifvamalla. According 
to this principle, Brahmadasa may become 
Brahmala, and its possessive adjective will 
be Brahmaliya, which latter is the regular 
Sanskrit representative of the Prakrit Bam¬ 
bhalijja. With this explanation the identity 
of the Brahmaddsika and the Bambhalijja kulas 
may be accepted without hesitation. I will 
add that the names Brahmaddsika and 
Uchchdndgart also occur, the latter with a slight 
difference in spelling, in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Mathura inscription No. 2 of the year 6 (Arch¬ 
aeological Survey Reports, vol. iii., plate 13). 
The correct reading of the second (recte the first) 
side is [Kujldto Brahmaddsikdto Uchdndkarito 
I idkhdto], The Id is slightly disfigured on the 
facsimile, and instead of the last word we have 
ubhanakdrito, which gives no meaning, and 
has led to a curious misoonception regarding 
the purport of the document. The inscriptions 
mention also distinctly two sambhogas, or 
“ district communities,” the B'irika and the 
B'riguha, or, as perhaps it must be read, 
B'rigtiha, which are both known from the 
inscriptions noticed formerly. In one case 
there is a mutilated name whioh looks like 
sdrina sambho[ga']- If we omit the latter, the 
new inscriptions prove the correctness of the 
Jaina tradition with respect to the early 
existence of six divisions of monks, not traced 
before, and they confirm some of the results 
obtained in former jeon. 

In addition, they settle another very import¬ 
ant question. According to the S'vet&mbara 
scriptures, women are allowed to beoome 
ascetics. Bnt we have hitherto had no proof 
that this dootrine was really ancient. Dr. 
Fiihrer’s new finds leave no doubt that it 
was. Most of the Mathur& inscriptions 
mention in the preamble the name of the donor’s 
spiritual director, at whose request (ntrvartana) 
the donation was made. Usually this person 
is characterised as an ascetic by the titles ganin 
or vdchaka, or by the epithet aryya, “ the 
venerable.” The inscriptions found in former 
years show in this position invariably male 
names. Most of the new documents resemble 
them in this respect. But some mention 
females— eg., Aryya-Satigamikd, “the venerable 
BaAgamikd ”; Aryya-Bdmd, “the venerable 
Bydmd ”; and Aryya-Vasuld, “the venerable 
Vasuld ”; as the persons at whose request the 
images or other sculptures were dedicated. 
The position in which these female names occur, 
as well as the epithet aryya, proves that we 
have to deal with Jaina nuns who were active 
in the interest of their faith. This disoovery 
makes it very probable that the Jainas, as the 
S’vet&mbara tradition asserts, from the first 
allowed women to enter on the road to salva¬ 
tion, and that the suggestion of some 
orientalists, according to whioh the S’ve- 
t&mbaras oopied the Bauddhas in this practice, 
must be rejeoted as erroneous. 

A closer examination of Dr. Fuhrer’s new 
inscriptions may possibly reveal other points of 
interest. But what I have been able to bring 
forward on a first inspection certainly justifies 
the assertion that they really are most valuable, 
and that Dr. Fiihrer has again laid the 
students of the history of the religions of India 
under deep obligation. 

I may add that, in my opinion, more may be 

? ret expected from the Kank&il Til&. For the 
arge temples whioh Dr. Fiihrer has discovered 
must, I think, have oontained longer inscrip¬ 
tions, recording the dates when, and the 
circumstances under whioh, they were built. I 
trust that the government of the North-West 
Provinces will enable Dr. Fiihrer to resume his 
operations next year, and to institute a careful 


search for these documents. Should the 
exploration of the Kank&li Til&, however, be 
complete, then the Chaub&r& mound ought to 
be attaoked, because it undoubtedly hides the 
ruins of an ancient Yaishnava temple, and will 
yield documents elucidating the history of the 
hitherto much underrated Bh&gavatas—a sect 
whioh is older than the Bauddhas, and even than 
the Jainas. 

G. Buhlhr. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is feared that M. Jacques Bertillon will be pre¬ 
vented by illness in his family from attending 
the meeting of the Anthropological Institute 
next Tuesday. Possibly his brother, M. 
Alphonse Bertillon, will come over from Paris 
and take his place. Bnt in the event of neither 
being able to attend, the system of anthro¬ 
pometry identified with their names will be 
explained by Dr. F. J. Mouat. It is an in¬ 
genious system, of great value in the identifi¬ 
cation of criminals, and when demonstrated at 
one of the Congresses held last autumn in 
Paris made a great impression on the audience. 
Probably Mr. Francis Galton, who is familiar 
with the method, will speak on the subjeot at 
next Tuesday’s meeting. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatio Society 
on Monday next, April 21, at 4 p.m., Sir 
M. Monier-Williams will read a paper on 
“ The Transliteration of Indian Languages,” 
with a view to some formal aotion being taken 
to promote greater uniformity in transliteration 
more especially of proper names. 

Tax Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for April oontains a valuable 
paper of details on the Syriac dialect spoken 
in the villaga of Ma’lula in the Antilibanus, 
whioh the writer (Mr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirflt) 
represents as “a certain strange survival of 
the Aramaic whioh Christ spoke not 160 miles 
away.” The cave-dwellings and rock* tombs 
are also of much interest. Mr. Bliss spent a 
few days at Ma’lula in June 1889. He trans¬ 
literates the Syriao words into Latin characters. 
We notioe that there is no trace of the n pre¬ 
form ative in the third masculine ; it occurs, 
instead, in the first singular and plural. The 
y preformative oocurs in the third singular and 
plural. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oliftok 8haxsfxbb So ijty. — (Saturday, 
Marsh It.) 

Jobs Taylor, Eta., in the chair.—Mrs. Meyrick 
Heath read some notes on “ Lear,” a play which 
seems the climax of the third period of Shakspere’s 
life, the one in which he gives vent to the pent-up 

C ionate protest against the injustice of life, the 
_ atitude and falsity of those near and dear—all 
the bitterness and gall of outraged love and un¬ 
exampled treachery. Single notes of the theme had 
been strnok before, but in the wild storm of crime 
and misery portrayed in this play all the venom 
and passion stored in his heart is seen at once. 
The earlier plays of this period lead up to this 
supreme tragedy; those after begin to soften, as 
if his fury had expended Itself. “Lear ” is the 
darkest hour of night which oomes before the 
dawn. Hazlitt said that the contemplation of this 
play forced him to the conclusion that the language 
of poetry is superior to that of painting. Ibis is 
(rue, for the infinite power of suggestion of 
character which a dramatist like Bhakspere 
possesses cannot be reached by the best of painters. 
And the character of Lear abounds in suggested 
traits. Many of these occur in the first act, which 
shows him to be no stainless saint. The fire of 
suffering is needed to purge this dross; but still 
the punishment which tears the old man’s soul in 
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twain is too terrible, and at the last he gets all our Nature of Vowel Sounds,” giving 
sympathies. For pure beauty and deep feeling doctrine* advanced by the writer in 
the end of thia play ia unsturpasaed by anything buted to the current volume of t 

. ‘V.., - » u i J- A Ml. _1 r.J lll.l .i 


giving an epitome of Sicily and Magna Qraeoia, but also Asia, Africa, 
riter in papers oontri* and the Buxine. While all are well represented, 
ue of the Phonstischo perhaps Thessaly, Epirus, Elis, and Crete 


Shakapere wrote. Certainly no painter could have Studios. After a brief critioism of existing vowel B how the largest number of unique or inedited 
shown ns the mixture of weakness and strength theories, the foUowtog propositions were put for- gpec i men g. The Byzantine series numbers 682 
which the poet’s art presents to us.—Mr. John ward as the basis of a proposed new theory. The t rftnff : no . thromrh tan oantnrias from 
Taylor read “ A General view of • Lear *” saying quality of any vowef to determined by the pS ZSh 

that the king, who to full of ungenerous faults, characteristic resonance of its configuration. In ^■ rcadl ' u . to toe last of the Palaeologi. Though 

should be blamed nther than pitied. He gave up the speaking voice this resonance to crossed by a lt . °° n “? lna • 8t “* ‘“S 8 * proportion of rare 

his kingdom when he was old and tired of it. powerful glottal tone; in the whispering voioe pieces than the Crreek senes, it must be oon- 

Hto elder daughters would of course scorn the it to accompanied only by feeble miscellaneous tessed that the interest is rather historical than 

judgment of one who had so brutally cast off their noises. It to in wf' * ’ ” " * ’ - 111 " m '-' 


theories, the following propositions were put for¬ 
ward as the basis of a proposed new theory. The 
quality of any vowel to determined by the 
characteristic resonance of its configuration. In 
the speaking voice this resonance to crossed by a 


judgment of one who had so brutally cast off their noises. It to in whispered vowels, therefore, artistic. The sale will take plaoe at the Hdtel 
sister and passionately banished his steadfast that the vowel resonances are beet studied. It to Drouot, beginning on May 19 ; and catalogues 
courtier. Ooneril to not to be blamed for taking equally futile to study configuration apart from may be obtained from M. H. Hoffmann, 11, 
the part of her steward who had without sufficient resonance, or resonance apart from configuration. Rue Benonville, Paris, 
cause been degradingly struck by Lear. The fool A marked parallelism is to be noted between them. 

is the one wise man of the play, and Lear’s There are indeed some vowels wherein the voice The Indian Antiquary for November (Lon- 


the part of her steward who had without sufficient resonance, 
cause been degradingly struck by Lear. The fool A marked 
to the one wise man of the play, and Lear’s There are 


Rue Benonville, Puis. 


tolerance of his satire is the one mark of wisdom tunnel remains comparatively open and tube-like 
in himself. However much Gonertl may have but in most cases it to markedly differentiate. 


The Indian Antiquary for November (Lon¬ 
don : Triibner) — which has only just been 
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but in most cases it is m a r kedly differentiated reoeived in this country—opens with a lone 


himself. The way in which Kent behaves towards 
the unfortunate Oswald to but one instance to 
show that Shakspere was an earlier Carlyle 
in siding with the aristocratic and strong 
against the weak of the earth, and well 
deserved the treatment of the stocks. Worth- 


ctoSw^ees of their configuration. The upper I w "“ “ coioureu map; out, uniortu- 

element of the resonance ia always the proper “ ie two plates of reproductions have 


Tem P le > *P° n “The Coins of the Modem 
Native Chief, of the Punjab.” It to illastrated 
bss of their configuration. The noner wlth . 811 “ oeUent coloured map; but, nnfortu- 


note of the * * porch, ’ * while the lower element to been reserved for a later issue. This paper is 
that of the whole configuration The character of special importance, because of the little 
of the resulting vowel to determined by the rela- attention paid by numismatists to the modem 


less as Uoneiii and Regan proved tnemseivea uve pi ecu or tneae two resonancee one to tne enrrenmes or native India, it is baaed upon the 
to be, it to rather as sisters and wives than as other. This relation of pitch may be approximately oolleotion in the British Mnseom, by ter the 
daughters that we condemn them. Without retails- determined for each vowel by calculation, from the larger portion of whioh was presented by 
tion they submitted to their father's rage, which observed dimensions of human configurations, or (Japt. Temple himself Besides its value as 
all turned upon the dismtocal of his attendants, still better from the behaviour of experimental an accurate daaorintion’of a rather nnmnlinated 
With Lear there to no forgivenese, but, contrari- configurations framed to yield double resonances 

wise, cursing; and his ilssions are all of the having any desired relation of pitch or ratio of only loca l knowledp could dis- 

earth, earthy. How different in sublimation of frequency. The result had been to convince the I f ^P? fl8e88ea . a ^tereet M 


determined for each vowel by calculation, from the larger portion of whioh was presented by 
°in^. dll 21 n8i0 . n v °li n 2 an configurations, or Qapt. Temple himself. Besidee its value m 
still bettor from the behaviour of experimental anAconrate description of a rather complicated 
configurations framed to yield doable resonances „_•«« v)l ,Vh nn lvl n n*1 


it possesses 


rledge could dia¬ 
lers! interest as 
riental oonserva- 
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sonl and relf-vffsccment from a Francis Assisi or a writer that the most impressive and cognizable aifordmga good example of Oriental oonserva- 
Xavier. Compassion for him concentrates in his of such mixtures of resonanpe are ohiefly thoee in *»vi* m - On this point we venture to differ some- 


majestic in roin than in prime.—Mr. R. H. ratio 2 ; the open o with 3; the o basis of a 
Warren read a paper on “ Gloucester and his with 5; the t basis of a with 7; the open « with 
Hons,” showing, in detail, how Shakspere leads 11 (mid-front- wide P). and 13 (low-front- narrow ?); 


nuns oar. no associated tne close o vowei witn tne oi coins expounded »y Ur. is vans and Mr. 
ratio 2 ; the open o with 3; the o basis of a Keary. That theory, however, relates to per- 
with 5; the * h“ia of o with 7; the open t with siatenoe of type, maintained (even when the 
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Sons,” showing, in detail, how Bhaksptre leads u (mia-front- wider), ana id (low-front- narrow (); of time i* lostl in unite nf «„ 

them through 8 their several experiences to the the close . with 17 (French fa), and 19 (French Jodifil^ 

same conclusion in which they Acknowledge the M); the « class, less certainly, with 23; the wide ^ 

justice of divine retribution. - Miss Florence i with 29 or 31 ; the nartow i with 37; and f °™rdl>y Oapt. 

Herapath read a paper on “ Cordelia,” who, if she consonantal y with 41 and 43. Theoretical reasons 'v. m f > . * 7 ? w Jr 1 *. ? ourrency of the minor 
to one of the most perfect of Sbakspere’s were given in corroboration of this doctrine, and < “ ue “ m “he Punjab has remained absolutely 


perfect 


creations from a literary point of view, has little minor differences discussed. The essayist con- 
claim to any moral pre-eminence. Her virtues duded by indulging the anticipation that the 


lempie snow tnat tne onrrenoy of the minor 
chiefs in the Panjab bas remained absolutely 
unchanged in type, in legend, and even in 
date, for a period of 140 years. A familiar 


oniy appear great wh*n contrasted with the vices sounds of all vowels would eventually be found to example of the same principle is the nineteenth 
of her sitters. At first we find her irresolute and admit of exact arithmetical expression, just like year of Shah Alam, whioh was impressed for a 
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daughter possessed of common humanity could MoLi 
have done lees than she did in helping tore-instate part. 

her tether in his rights, and it is not till they . 

actually meet again that she shows any evidence 
of sympathetic tenderness. The admiration 
generally felt for Cordelia is due more to her tragic 
death than to her intrinsio merits.—Mr. Meyrick SO 
Heath read a paper on '“Lear’ as an Acting „ 


McLintock, and the reader of the paper took that George Tnomaa, the well-known 

P” 1 * _ Dish adventurer of the end of the last oentnry, 

is reported to have set up a mint of his own, 
CIMC a d t though none of his coins can now be fonnd. 


FINE ART. 

SOME NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 


“Yotjng Collector Series.” — Coin* and 
Tolcene of the English Colonies. By Daniel F. 


Play,” in which, taking exception to Charles NoT numismatists alone but all students of Howorth. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Lamb's statement that the 11 Lear ” of Bhakspere classical archaeology will bestirred by the Samuel Smith. (8onnenschein.) This to by no 
cannot be acted, he said that never was there a news that Fhotiades Pasha has resolved to sell means the least exoellent volume of an admir- 
more unjust assertion, or one which would have bis oolleotion of Greek and Byzantine ooins. able series, in which authorities of acknowledged 
been more indignantly resented by the dramatist Himself, we believe, a native of Crete, be has rank have condescended to give advice to 
himself. A character that cannot be acted most used his exceptional opportunities daring the 11 young collectors.” As no term is more 
either be an impossible or superhuman one, or be past thirty years —as minister at Athens, ambiguous than “ colonies,” it may be as well 
aoill arawn as to deter the study and genius of the governor of Crete, and ambassador at Rome— to state at onoe that the author has inolnded— 
SSfcdte hto^impetuosUy 7 STS to form a cabinet which is probably unrivalled «ad rightiv-not only the North Amerimm 

character is represented b/a trained aStor acous- «“ong private owners, and which contains States in their colonial days, but the Enghsh 
tomed to the study of every phase of human many pieces unknown to the leading museums coinage m India, and also the peculiar 
nature that its beauty can be fully appreciated. ot Boro po- Preliminary to the sale, he has had currencies of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey—in 
The play was written to be acted, and many a catalogue prepared by M. W. Froehner, fact, all dependencies of the British Crown, 
minor points are completely lost in the mere read- formerly of the Louvre, who acknowledges help Excepting the mohnrs and pagodas of India— 
tag.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read a paper on “Some in doubtful identifications from M. Imhoof- which themselves have ceased to be Current- 
Various Readings in ‘Lear,’” calling attention Blumer. Apart from its interest as a permanent and the well-known Melbourne and Sydney 
to the quartos, and referring to some incidents in record of the collection about to be dispersed, sovereigns, no colony either has or ever had a 
the life of their publisher, Nathaniel Butler, one the catalogue is enriched with ten plates, gold coinage of its own. But what is looking in 


nature that its beauty can be fully appreciated. 
The play was written to be acted, and many 
minor points are completely lost in the mere read- 


minor pomta are completely lost in the mere read- formerly of the Louvre, who acknowledges help ifixcepKog the mohnrs ana pagodas of India— 
tag.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read a paper on “ Some in doubtful identifications from M. Imhoof- which themselves have ceased to be Current- 
Various Readings in ‘Lear,’” calling attention Blumer. Apart from its interest as a permanent and the well-known Melbourne and Sydney 
to the quartos, and referring to some incidents in record of the collection about to be dispersed, sovereigns, no colony either has or ever had a 
the llte of their publisher, Nathaniel Butler, one the catalogue is enriched with ten plates, gold coinage of its own. But what is lacking in 
of the pioneers of newspaper literature. In this containing reproductions of some of the rarest tatrinaio value is made up in hiatorio interest by 

pieoes in phototypy—a process which is less the qnaint issues ot the older oolonies, and by 
in “The nf the Tna^’VteCi etc ^ er successful than that of the Antotype Company the oonntless series of tokens which continued 

Mald 01 the Inn (tT - adopted by the British Mnsenm. It is divided well into the present oentniy. Such a step- 

~~ into two parts, one dealing with the Greek mother has England been to her colonies in toe 

IrvsxrooL Litbhaht and Philosophical Bocistt.— ooins, the other with toe Byzantine. The matter of ooinage that at the present day she 

(Monday, March SI) former series numbers 1530 lots; and it is to supplies them all (again excepting India) with 


I P ieoes to phototypy—a process which is less 
In “ The Fair Maid of the Inn ” '(tv. 2 1 / | ^ocess^t^an that of the Autotype Oo™g»»y 


IrvsxrooL LirasABT akd Philosophical Bocistt. 
(Monday, March SI ) 


well into the present oentu 
mother has England been to 
matter of ooinage that at ti 
supplies them ul (again exc 
their silver and oopper; and i 


’. Such a 
er colonies i 


ThsBbv. H. H. Hiooihb, piesident, lathe chair.— noted that they are confined to Greece proper their stiver and oopper; and it most be admitted 

Mr. B. 3. Lloyd read a paper on the “ Physical ' (including the islands), tons omitting not only 1 that these modem series, ftom the Mint and 
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from Birmingham, present little variety or 
attractiveness. It is only in postage stamps 
that the oolonies are allowed to exercise any 
originality. This handbook, it should be added, 
is abundantly illustrated with woodcuts, which 
is oertainly the most useful mode of illustration 
fort';e "young collector.” 

British War Medals and Decorations issued 
to the British Military and Naval Forces from 
1588 to 1889. By D. Hastings Irwin (Upcott 
Gill). The growing taste for collecting war 
medals is evidenced by this popular book, 
which continues Gibson’s standard work (2 
vols., 1880) down to the present time. It » 
illustrated with ten plates, whioh give fac¬ 
similes reproduced by some rather poor photo¬ 
graphic prooess. Those who are acquainted 
only with the medals awarded for familiar 
campaigns will be astonished to find here the 
long catalogue of those struok at the end of 
last century and the beginning of this by par¬ 
ticular regiments, both of the line and of 
volunteers. The author has found it impossible 
to draw the line between war medals proper 
and medals given for other meritorious servioe; 
and he has erred, if at all, on the side of 
liberal inclusion. His labours seem to be both 
accurate and exhaustive. However, when 
mentioning the Boyal Guelphio Order, be 
should have explained the initials " K. H.,” 
and he ought not to have said that it was 
“discontinued when Hanover ceased to be 
under the government of this country .” As 
regards medals granted by the East India 
Company, we believe we are correct in 
saying that examples in gold were struok for 
the chairman for the time being, and in silver 
gilt for each of the directors. Finally, two 
words of counsel may be given to collectors of 
war medals: (1) that they should never com¬ 
mit the offence of tempting the original re¬ 
cipients to sell them; and (2) that they must 
themselves be on their guard against counter¬ 
feits of the Victoria Cross. 

Wb may also mention that Messrs. Groom- 
bridge & Sons are now issuing in parts a new 
edition of the late Thomas Carter’s British 
War Medals, and How they were Won. This, 
indeed, is rather a military history on special 
lines than a guide for collectors; but it 
deserves a word of praise in this place for 
the exoellenoe of the coloured illustrations with 
which it is accompanied. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Cairo: April i, 1890 . 

On the eastern bank of the Nile, a little to the 
north of Minieh, is a wddi, the entrance to 
whioh is filled with the dSbris of briok build¬ 
ings, pottery, human bones, and fragments of 
mummy doth. In Murray’s Handbook, the 
remains are said to be those of " an old town ”; 
but they really mark the site of the ancient 
necropolis of Minieh, where the tombs, built of 
briok, have been piled one upon another after 
the fashion of the Horn ee-Sult&n at Abydos. 
In the middle ages a few houses were ereoted 
on the summit of the Kdm el-Kafara, as it is 
called, and a brick wall was built on the eastern 
side of the wddi to protect the place from 
Beduin invasions. On the cliff, a little to the 
south of it, I discovered, four years ago, the 
cartouches of Bamses III., and a full-length 
portrait of the king in front of the crooodile- 
headed god Sebek (see Academy, May 1,1886). 
The sculpture was subsequently re-discovered 
and described by Mr. Lawrenoe Oliphant. This 
year I found the quarries in memory of whioh 
the sculpture was executed. They lie behind 
the cliff, and have fallen in, in consequence 
partly of the poorness of the stone, partly of 
the manner in whioh they were cut. A few 
yards to the north of the ravine in which the 


Korn is situated, and a short distance from a 
well, I came across several tombs cut in the 
rock. The largest and most perfect consisted 
of a oorridor leading into a large oblong 
chamber, in whioh a niche has been out facing 
the door to receive the image of the original 
oocupant. On the right-hand side of the 
entranoe, within the central chamber, the 
figures of the deceased and his wife have been 
carved out of the rook, larger than life-size, 
and on either side of what seems to have been 
the image of a god. Beyond them is tire pit 
or " well ” in which the mummy was placed, 
and above it is a so-oalled “ false-door ” of the 
same form as those in the Gizeh tombs of the 
IVth Dynasty. The figures, however, like the 
similar figures in the tombs of Assu&u and 
Nezlet Baaineh, refer us to the age of the 
Xllth or Xlllth Dynasty. The walls of the 
tomb were onoe covered with painted stuooo, 
whioh has long since disappeared. 

Some three-quarters of a mile to the north 
of the K6m el-Kafara is another wddi, the 
name of whioh I was unable to learn. At the 
northern angle of this I found the remains of 
a house of the Roman period (as shown by the 
pottery surrounding it), the foundations of 
whioh had been cut out of the rock. One of 
the rooms, with its door and three niches 
whioh served as cupboards, had been almost 
entirely hewn out of the stone. The most 
curious part of the building, however, was a 
wine-press, whioh, together with a vat of 
large size and the pipes through whioh the 
juioe of the grape ran, was carved out of the 
solid cliff. The press had been lined with 
cement, mid the places in whioh the levers of 
the press rested are still visible. It is the first 
thing of the kind I have ever seen in Egypt. 

A most interesting and important disoovery 
has been made by some natives this winter in 
the neighbourhood of Deyrfit, the PhylakS 
Thebaike of ancient geography—a disoovery, 
however, whioh unfortunately will prove almost 
sterile to science, in consequence of the present 
disastrous law in regard to the sale and ex¬ 
portation of antiquities. A tomb has been 
found containing two mummies, whioh now, 
alas! have been tom to fragments. One of 
the mummies was that of a female, with a 
white-skinned Greek faoe of wonderfully artistic 
workmanship, and evidently a portrait, a 
wreath of flowers surrounding the head. The 
other mummy, whioh was that of the husband, 
was, when found, covered entirely with gold- 
leaf. On the breast was a large figure of 
Anubis, clad in a gilded leopard’s skin and 
supporting an orb of gold, as well as a tablet 
painted red, on which is written in embossed 
letters of gold, capaiiotc capaiumnoc Lia 
ateknoc, “ Sarapus, the son of Sarapidn (who 
died), the year 14, childless.” The other inscrip¬ 
tions on tiie mummies were in hieroglyphs. 
Among the objeots discovered in the tomb were 
terra-cotta figures of Harpokrates and other 
personages of an unusually artistio character, 
and a number of Greek papyri, including some 
lines of the Iliad. Unhappily, the papyri, like 
the mummies, have been tom and scattered, 
and we shall never know what all the oontents 
of the tomb exactly were. It is time that the 
scientific world should raise its voice in protest 
against a system which induces the fellahin — 
the only persons in Egypt likely to make 
discoveries of important monuments—to oon- 
oeal and mutilate what they find. The 
Egyptian Government cannot refuse to listen 
to such a protest, and classical scholars must 
remember that they will probably suffer quite 
as much as the Egyptologists from the 
maintenance of the existing law. The value of 
an ancient monument oonsists in its usefulness 
| to scienoe; and, so long as sdenoe can discover 
all it oan tell us, it matters little into whose 
i hands it eventually goes. 


Some of the ostraka whioh I have obtained 
this year from Kamak have revealed a fact 
whioh will be interesting to the Jewish com¬ 
munity. I find that in the time of Ptolemy 
Physkon, one of the tax collectors at Diospolis, 
or Thebes, was a Jew named Simon, the son of 
Eleszar (2(u«» ’i\CJpov). In spite of the office 
he held, however, he was unable to write 
Greek, one of the ostraka informing us that it 
was a duplicate written by his son Dellous, “ at 
the wish of Simdn, as he cannot write himself.” 
Possibly Simon's original oopy was in 
Hebrew or Aramaio. This was in the twenty- 
eighth year of Ptolemy Physkon (b.o 142). In 
the preceding year he had reoeived a letter 
from his fellow tax-oolleotor Marius—whose 
Latin name is notioeable—acknowledging the 
reoeipt of 3440 copper drachmae, "the cus¬ 
tomary tax paid to the Theban Zeus " (roS »*/>l 
etjPas A«<»). Simon evidently had Hellenistio 
tendencies, and his son ana successor in his 
offioe bore the Greek name of PhiloklSs. The 
latter tells us that in “ the third year ” he paid 
one hundred ardebs of wheat into the treasury 
on aooount of “ the distriot around Thebes,” 
and in “ the fifth year ” one hundred and fifty- 
three ardebs of barley. 

Want of time has prevented me from carry¬ 
ing out my intention of stopping at Tel-el- 
Amama, and visiting the now rifled tomb of 
Khu-n-Aten. For the benefit of other 
travellers, I may say that, according to the 
information I have reoeived, the tomb lies in 
the cliffs due east of the village of Tel-el- 
Amama. The natives of the village discovered 
and despoiled it, so that any one of them could 
act as guide. The inscriptions on its walls are, 
I fear, hopelessly ruined before it has been 
possible to oopy them. It is probable that they 
were the first victims of the Tel-el-Amama 
fellahin and the Ekhmtm dealers, who have 
defaoed the tombs of Beni Hassan and El- 
Bersheh. The perpetrators of the outrage still 
remain unpunished, so that we may expect 
more tombs to be mutilated during the coming 
summer. 

Whatever oom plaints may be made about the 
preservation of the monuments of Upper 
Egypt, no words of admiration can be too 
strong in regard to the rapid and effective 
manner in which the antiquities hitherto stored 
away at Bulaq have been transferred to their 
present magnificent palaoe at Gizeh. The 
energy and good taste of the administration of 
the museum have been astonishing. Objeots 
that have long been hidden away in the maga¬ 
zines at Bulaq for want of spaoe oan now be 
seen by the public and oompared with other 
objects of the same age ana character. The 
only drawback that I know of to the new habi¬ 
tation of the monuments is that the light is not 
always as good as it was in their old home. 
The faoes of the scribe Ra-nofer and of the 
famous statue of Sing Khephren seem to have 
suffered from the obange. The public, how¬ 
ever, appear properly to appreciate the new 
museum and its grounds, if we may judge from 
the numbers of both foreigners and natives who 
have already flocked to them. 

I have examined afresh one of the letters 
from Southern Palestine oontained in the Tel- 
el-Amama collection, in whioh mention is made 
of the cities of Keilah, Kirjath, and what I 
read doubtfully as UrurusL The third 
character of the name is injured, and I fancied 
that it might be intended for rtt when I oopied 
the text. My oopy, however, subsequently 
made me think that it really was the character 
whioh had the value of da, the name reading 
Urudalim, or Jerusalem. Another inspection 
of the tablet has shown me that my oonjectore 

existed under its tamiliarname in the fifteenth 
oentury b o. It was at that time agarrison of 
the Egyptian kiog. A. BtT 8 aYOB. 
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LONDON LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Prof. B. Stuart Poore’s next course on 
Archaeology at University College will treat of 
the comparative aspect of the subjeot. Ihere 
will be five lectures, beginning on April 23, 
and continuing on the four following Wednes¬ 
days ; besides eleven visits to the British 
Musuem, in illustration of the lectures. The 
lectures are a general view of the comparative 
method; the influence of Egypt on the nations 
of the Mediterranean; the later influence of 
Assyria; the movement of art in Assyria, 
Egypt, and Greece, in the seventh and six 
oenturies b.c. ; and the influence of Greece 
under the successors of Alexander. After the 
conclusion of this part of the course, Mr. Cecil 
Smith, of the British Museum, will treat of 
Greek painting and terra-cottas, in six visits 
to the galleries of the Museum. Special atten¬ 
tion wUl be given to the primitive Phoenicians 
and their traces at Mycenae; to the transition 
from Egyptian to Assyrian style, as shown in 
the bowls from Nimrod: to the character of 
Solomon’s Temple ; to the Sa'ite renaissance in 
Egypt, and the parallel movement in Assyria; 
to the Greek repayment, in Egypt, Persia, and 
India, of the debt which she owed to Asia; 
and, in the second part of the course, Mr. 
Cecil Smith will illustrate the sequence of 
styles in vase-painting and terra-cottas. 

Prof. Roger Smith announces a short 
oourse of Saturday morning lectures at 
University College, Gower Street, on “ Archi¬ 
tecture,” intended to give students of art and 
archaeology an outline of the history and 
leading features of olassio and gothic archi¬ 
tecture. The oourse will include visits to the 
British Museum and Westminster Abbey. The 
first lecture will take plaoe this (Saturday) 
morning at eleven, and will be open to the 
public; subject, “ Greek Architecture.” 

On Monday, April 21, Mr. Talfourd Ely 
will deliver a public lecture in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum on “ The Topography of Greek 
Art,” illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen light. 
This lecture is introductory to a series of four 
demonstrations which Mr. Talfourd Ely will 
afterwards give, on Thursdays at S p.m., in the 
gallery of oasts from the antique. The prin¬ 
cipal subjeots with whiqh he will deal are—the 
beginnings of sculpture in Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Sicily; the temple sculptures of Aegina 
and Olympia; the epoch of Pheidias; and 
sepulchral monuments. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Brackie & Son are about to issue 
in folio form a new selection from the 
published and unpublished engravings and 
etchings of Turner’s Liber Studiorum. Though 
of primary value to art students as a school of 
drawing on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Buskin, the work will be of considerable 
general interest as a critical and illustrative 
guide to Turner’s great work. It will contain 
ninety-two illustrations, including fifty-one 
facsimile reproductions of the etchings, seven of 
which are rare unpublished plates, and four 
facsimile reproductions in mezzotint by photo¬ 
gravure, the copper plates of which have been 
worked over and perfected by Mr. Frank 
Short. Technical and descriptive notes by Mr. 
Short and other writers aooompany each plate; 
and an introductory essay, critical and histori¬ 
cal, is contributed by Mr. Frsderiok Wedmore. 

Mr. Gerard Robinson has been appointed 
mczzotinto engraver to the Queen. 

The exhibitions to open next week are—the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, in 
Pall Mall East; a collection of paintings and 
drawings by A. Mauve, at the Gionpil Gallery, 
New Bond Street; and Messrs. Hollenaer & j 


Cremetti’s summer exhibition at the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 

In connexion with the National Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. 0. Pardon Clarke will read a papier 
on “ Indian Art ” in the room of the Society of 
Arts, on Saturday next, April 26, at 4 p.m. 
Sir George Bird wood will take the chair. 

We quote the following Renter’s telegram, 
dated Athens, April 14: 

11 The excavations being pursued at Megalopolis in 
the Peloponnesus, under the British School of 
Archaeology, have resulted in some interesting 
discoveries. Besides uncovering the site of a 
Greek theatre, the excavators have found in a 
tumulus a small cylindrical sarcophagus containing 
bones and two pieces of a gold ornament, similar 
to those discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae 
and elsewhere. When the interior of the tumulus 
has been examined it is not improbable that there 
may be other finds.” 

We notice with regret the recent death, 
at bis residence at Brighten, of Mr. Crawford 
J. Pocock, known locally as a successful medical 
practitioner, but known pierhapis more widely 
as among the most diligent of collectors. Mr. 
Crawford J. Pocock was the possessor of an 
important library, of a few fine examples of 
the etchings of Mdryon, of oertain English 
water-colours of the older school, and of suoh 
an assemblage of the engraved work of Turner 
as is but rarely to be beheld. Mr. Pocock had 
for years been likewise a Crnikshank collector, 
and he was quite a specialist in the matter of 
prints and drawings illustrative of old Brighton. 
It is probable that at least a portion of 
the treasures which Mr. Pooock had amassed, 
during years of unremitting inquiry and dili¬ 
gent purchase, will be dispersed under the 
hammer in London. 


THE 8TAQE. 

“a virrage priest.” 

At the first moment of seeing it, one is not 
quite sure whether Mr. Grundy’s new play at 
the Haymarket is a melodrama excused by 
mental analysis, or a mental analysis made 
popular by the methods of melodrama. But 
what one is quite sure about, very speedily, is 
that it is the work of an extremely able 
person. And, if it is conceivable that one did 
not happen to know that Mr. Sydney Grundy 
is, from a literary point of view, one of the 
only three or four really important dramatists 
ef his period, one would see in this particular 
piece, at all events, incontestable proof of his 
capacity to unfold with most iogenious delay 
the vanous parts of an intricate story, of his 
ability to understand something of character 
and of human emotion, of his full control of 
the use of crisp and expressive English- 
“ A Tillage Priest ” is suggested by—and not 
at all simply translated from—“ Le Secret de 
la Terreuse,” by M. Busnach. I do not know 
“ Le Secret de la Terreuse; ” hut I know other 
work of the same adroit writer’s, and I 
remember M. Busnach as he appears in 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s bust of him—a 
genius robust rather than delicate, a raconteur 
rather than a moralist, a Rabelais of the Caf6 
Brebant. It is not to the talent of M. 

Busnaoh, substantial end unflinching as that 
is, that we owe, I take it, the finest things in 
the new piece at the Haymarket. 

The piece has five acts, and it has five 
strong “ curtains.” That is another way of 
saying that it abounds in those “ situations ” 
which we have lately been assured by the 
learned—especially by the. Ibsenite learned— 


are almost the least necessary parts of dramatic 
composition. As the acts proceed, the audience, 
step by step, gathers knowledge as to what is 
the true version of certain events of which a 
very untrue version was set forth at the 
beginning; and, step by step, we may beho'd 
the dramatii personae themselves made aware 
of facts which we have known only a little 
while befoie them. With a story knit with 
curious closeness — now revealed and now 
withheld with singular dexterity—there is 
presented, not much comedy and not much 
of the experience of anyone whose fortunes 
may he felicitous and blithe, but a con¬ 
siderable study of human character: some 
of it so good that it would not be 
thought quite wanting in originality, even 
were it set forth by novelist instead of by 
playwright. In the latter portion of the 
drama the interest centres in the conflict in 
the mind of a village priest—Balzac’s “ curd 
de village ” might almost have suggested the 
dramatist’s character, as his Abbd Birotteau 
might almost have.suggested the actor’s im¬ 
personation—the interest centres, I say, in 
the oonfliot in this priest’s mind between the 
vows of his office and that sense of duty 
which is brought home to him by present 
experience. Shall the virtuous suffer reproach 
by reason of fitud, or shall the truth be made 
known and the innooent saved from un¬ 
deserved ignominy ? Thus Mr. Grundy 
dearly elects to deal with what may be a 
difficult problem; and his solution of it is 
that in this case, at all events, the “ seal of 
confession ” must of necessity be broken. In 
the conflict itself—especially where it pro¬ 
ceeds in the silence of the Abbe's room, in 
.the hours of his self-examination—the drama¬ 
tist has found amazingly effective material; 
and, in the instant of its solution, he has 
found an oppoitunity for a quietude of pathos 
of which Mr. Beerbohm Tree delightfully 
avails himself. 8ome measure of license 
must be granted to a dramatist. If no 
license whatever could be granted, it might 
be a reviewer’s business to point out with 
seveiity that the Abb6 Dubois would hardly 
in red life, entirely unaided, have come to 
the decision to which Mr. Grundy conducts 
him. Surely the disoreet would have been 
conferred with, and authorities invited to 
consider a case which had no precedent. As 
it is, a smaller detail does odl for comment. 
“The age of miracles is past,” says the Abb4 
Dubois one moment before, by a happy 
coincidence, the moonlight illumines some 
guiding sentence on an inspired page. “ The 
age of mirades is not psst,” he then ex¬ 
claims. But the first utterance is undramatio 
—it is there only that it may make effective 
the seoond. Teat the age of miracles was 
past would never have occurred to the 
benignant simple person who was henceforth 
to withdraw, not from the Church’s belief, 
but only from the ranks of its servioe. We 
are not invited to consider him a man of 
science; still less was he a merely flippant 
disciple of “the new spirit,” whose cheerful 
denials—to quote a great bold word of 
Balzao’s—are “ as useless as an insurrection.” 

But, leaving many a point of real interest 
in the story necessarily untouched upon, I 
pass to the acting. It has been said already 
that Mr. Tree delightfully avails himself of a 
certain opportunity for pathetio effect. Tet 
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nowhere, I think—not as yet even in the 
remarkable yet questionable close of the 
drama—does the actor reach quite that point 
of emotion which made a moment at the end of 
one act of the adaptation of “ Froment jeune 
et Risler aice ” not only excellent but ex¬ 
quisite. On the other hand, the character 
here imagined by Hr. Grundy allows to Hr. 
Tree a variety of effect from which certain 
other parts of his, very cleverly and obser¬ 
vantly though he interpreted them, in¬ 
evitably abut him out—bis part in "The 
Bed Lamp,” for instance, in which, with the 
aid of a gait and of a make-up, he shuffled 
gallantly through Busman drawing-rooms. 
His Abb4 Dubois affords him quite other 
opportunities for life-like portraiture of a 
type that is loveable; and admirably on the 
whole he uses them. His gesture and his 
facial expressions have as usual greater range 
than his voice. This serves him best in the 
pathetio, or the intentionally kindly. It 
serves him least well in direct and simple 
conversation. In that he tends to be 
monotonous—he is a little apt to verge upon 
the sing-song. 'Without urging the actor for 
one moment towards that fault of restlessness 
from Which he is as entirely free as from the 
vice of rant, I am yet sure that there are 
passages which would gain by change, which 
would gain by lightness and freshness. And 
if, when that was accomplished, the actor 
could find it within his means—as I certainly 
believe it to be within his means—to add, 
elsewhere, a more poignant intensity—to 
vibrate here and there instead of to be purely 
melodious—a performance would perhaps be 
quite faultless, which is now admirably 
picturesque and sympathetic. I have the 
impudence, it will be seen, to ask two very 
different, yet not two incompatible, additions 
to its present virtues. 

If on the whole Hr. Tree gains, Hr. Fer¬ 
nandez very distinctly loses by the change in 
the bill. From his part of the advocate in 
the adaptation of "Boger la Honte,” he 
wrung effects which the unjustly punished 
Jean Torquenie oannot but deny him. The 
one has not the opportunity for characteristic 
breadth iu which the other was so rich. Hr. 
Fernandez is nevertheless continuously in¬ 
teresting, though there aTe passages between 
the father and his daughter which are 
capable, it may be, of being endowed 
with Die expression of a more vehement 
affection. If that is so, to Hiss Bose 
Norreya must be attributed some portion 
of whatever effect may be lacking. That 
order of scream with which Jeannie first 
recognises her parent must, I surmise, be 
rather baffling for Hr. Fernandez. Miss 
Norreys is an actress who fulfils to the utter¬ 
most the behest of Mr. Browning, that “ a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” She 
is ambitious, seemingly, and certainly a con¬ 
scientious artist. I am glad to notice that on 
the whole the present performance proves her 
capacity to travel, not perhaps beyond the line 
she had hoped to be capable of attaining, but 
at least beyond the line within which, thus 
far, the public has been disposed to accept 
her. Hrs. Beerbohm Tree, as the daughter 
of the woman whose old amour with an un¬ 
lust though learned judge had long been 
hidden, and as the unsuspecting Jianc&s of that 
judge’s son y has a part which only the born 


ingmuo —an Evelyn Hope “of spirit, fire, 
and dew”—could quite satisfactorily render. 
But Mrs. Tree, I am sure, renders it with 
intelligence and with grace and discretion. 
No dramatist has ever dared to portray a 
blind man or woman whose serenity of nature 
was not wholly exemplary; and the blind lady 
whom Mr. Grundy presents as the recipient 
of the audience’s affection is played by Mrs. 
Gaston Murray with distinction and warmth. 
Hiss Rose Leclercq, as the once erring wife, 
who had had the judge for a lover, has the 
advantage of refinement and of sympathetic 
presence, but scarcely perhaps reaches to the 
vivid expression of remorse and terror. Of 
the men, the only one remaining who needs 
mention is Mr. Fred. Terry, who is excellent 
when he is himself and merely direct, as in 
the first passages of the interview with Tor¬ 
quenie, and whom we cannot wholly disapprove 
of even when, as elsewhere, he seemingly sets 
himself to swell the troop of those young 
serious actors of the day who imitate the 
leader of their profession—Mr. Irving. 

To retom for one moment to the play itself, 
in spite of our professions to leave it. On the 
night when I was present, the audience which 
had watohed with extreme interest every turn 
of the narrative listened at the very end u i h 
an unconcealed coldness. I asked myself, 
wbat was amiss, or was it that the public, 
which, iu matters of art, as I take leave to 
tell it, is wrong pretty often, was yet again 
wrong? On my honour, I think not. The 
very end is not satisfactory. To me it seems 
that, by the return of the unjustly convicted 
to the priton whence he came—though it is 
but for a year, and though he goes to save the 
painfulness of a disclosure to a woman who 
has tried to have ever mercy for him—it 
seemB that, by the return of the unjustly con¬ 
victed, the vulgar fault of the forced happy 
ending is avoided somewhat too ostentatiously. 
One’s sense of right is perhaps a little rudely 
shocked by the re-arrest of a man who had 
suffered too muoh to suffer yet again. Is it 
impossible that the ingenuity of Hr. Grundy— 
which is capable of much—should devise a 
method by which, without forcing upon the 
old blind lady the recognition of her dead 
husband’s infamy, the man who baB been 
condemned for so long, in her dead husband’s 
place, should be rehabilitated in the sight of 
most ? 

Feudebick Wedmohe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

“She Stoops to Conquer ” was to be pro¬ 
duced one day this week at a matinee at the 
Vaudeville. The cast announced for tbe per¬ 
formance is of considerable strength, Mr. 
Kemble joining the company for the nonce to 
play Old Hard castle, and Mr. Thomas Thome, 
Mr. Thalberg, Mr. Frank Qillmore, Mr. Fred 
Thome, Miss Emery, Miss Banister, and Mrs. 
Billington being included among the artists 
concerned. 

Perhaps the most admirable features in the 
attractive recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Pert- 
wee at the Steinway Hall—where Mr. Algernon 
Lindo played and Mr. Tan Lennep sang to the 
satisfaction of the audience—were, on Mrs. 
Pertwee’s part, the chanson “ Ouvre les Yeux," 
by Massenet, and Bnbinstein’s “ Bcve du 
Prisonnier ”—given with the greatest possible 
effect; and on Mr. Pertwee’s part, a transla¬ 
tion of Coppee’s solemn and impressive “ Bene¬ 


diction,” and " The Signalman,” by Harrison, 
which recalls, in its spirit, more than one piece 
of heroic sentiment which we owe to Mr. Bret 
Harte. The whole occasion—of which it is now 
too late to speak in greater detail—was a 
thoroughly satisfactory one. 

Three representations of an original pastoral 
play, entitled "A Sicilian Idyll,” by Mr. Tod- 
hunter, author of “ Helena in Troas,” will be 
given in the theatre of the Bedford Park Club, 
Chiswick, on the evenings of Monday, May 5, 
and Wednesday, May 7, and on the afternoon of 
Friday, May 9. The incidental music, including 
a hymn to Bacchus and a hymn to Love for a 
chorus of shepherds and shepherdesses, is com¬ 
posed by Mr. B. Luard Selby. 


MU8IC. 

MU310 OF TEE WEEK. 

" Mionon ” was given at Drury Lane on 
Thursday week last. Miss Fanny Moody in 
the title role was particularly graceful and 
charming ; her singing of “ Knowest thou the 
land” and of the “ 8tyrienne ” gave marked 
satisfaction. Miss Fabris as Filina displayed 
much vivacity, and sang well. Mr. Celli made 
an excellent Lothario. The band under the 
guidance of Mr. Goosens played the delicate 
music admirably. 

Mr. F. H. Gowen’s new opera "Thorgrim ” 
is announced for next week, so perhaps it was 
to enable the public to look " upon this picture' 
and on this ” that Mr. Harris revived Tinoent 
Wallace’s Lurline” last Saturday evening. 
This work, produced at Covent Garden in 1860, 
contains some really pleasing music. In the 
first act especially the orchestra is employed 
with skill and a certain dramatic effect. But 
in the seoond and third aots the ballad element 
largely prevails; and this, coupled with the 
pantomimic plot and weak versification of the 
fate M. E. Fiizball, tend to make the opera 
somewhat out of date. Mme. Georgina Bums 
as Lurline sang with brilliancy and power. 
Miss Grace Digby made an effective dibut in 
the rdle of Ghiva. Mr. Durward Lely looked 
well as Count Budolph, but his voice showed 
signs of wear. Miss Jeannie Mills pleased in 
the small part of Liba. Mr. Aynsley Cook as 
the Baron, Mr. Grotty as Bhineberg, and Mr. 
M. Eugene as the Gnome, contributed to the 
success of the evening; for it certainly was a 
success. The opera was effectively mounted, 
the performance was excellent; and the public, 
some of whom came to revive memories of the 
past, some out of curiosity, were well disposed 
Mr. Goosens oonduoted with his usual care. 
We forgive him the repetition of “ Sweet spirit, 
hear my prayer,” whioh the gallery claimed as 
a right, but if he would not yield so readily to 
the demand for encores he would be helping 
in a good cause. 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was devoted entirely to 
Wagner. Selections from his works, pre¬ 
sented in chronologioal order, served to show 
the remarkable development of the composer, 
who began his art-career under the influence 
of Spontini and Meyerbeer, but ended it with 
individuality as striking as that displayed by 
Beethoven in his closing years. The excerpts, 
beginning with the “ Bienzi” Overture, were 
all familiar, so that there is no occasion to 
enter into mnoh detail. Mr. Manns gave a 
particularly refined rendering of the Siegfried- 
Idyll; and the “ Lohengrin ” Prelude and the 
Introduction to the third act of " Die Meister- 
singer” were also played with great effect. Miss 
Marie Fillunger sang "Elizabeth’s Greeting” 
from “ Tannhauser ” and the dosing soene 
from "Tristan” in good style, though her 
voice was at times overpowered by the orches¬ 
tra. Mr. Henschel sang Wotan’s " Absohied," 
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but hi* beet performance was afterward* in 
Saoh’e monologue, “ Wie duftet doch der 
Fiieder.” The Siegfried “ Trauermanoh ” and 
the “ Parsifal ” Prelude brought the chrono- 
logioal programme to a dose, and the “Kaiser- 
marsoh” terminated the oonoert. There was a 
fairly large and enthusiaatio audience. 

Mr. Henschel gave the first of his orchestral 
oonoert* for young people at 8t. James’s Hall, 
on "Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
included, among other things, three move¬ 
ments from Bach's Suite in D, Haydn’s genial 
Symphony in G (B and H, No. 13), and some 
ballet music from Gluck’s “Iphigfenie en 
Aulide,” all of which were well interpreted. 
Mrs. Henschel sang with her usual refinement 
and fthuTm songs by Sohubert, S ch u m a nn , 
and Brahms. The object, and a most worthy 
one, of this afternoon series is to interest the 
young folk, and the works selected are suoh. as 
they can easily understand. In thus providing 
profitable pleasure for the rising generation 
Mr. Henschel deserves liberal support. 

J. S. Shbdlocx. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 

NEW EDITION OP LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON. 

Just ready, Byo, doth bevelled, gilt top, tls. 

THE LETTERS of the FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD 
to his GODSON and SUCCESSOR. 

Now first Edited from the Originals, with a Manors or Loan Onasraanain, 

By the EARL of CARNARVON. 

Second Edition, with Appendix and Additional Correspondence. 

•.* The whole of the First Edition wot told on tho day of publication. 

NEW EDITION OF CHAMBERS' “HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY.'' 

Just ready, 8vo, doth. Sis. 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE & PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 

Voi II. INSTRUMENTS and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. The remaining Volume, HI, THE STARRY. 
HEAVENS, will be published In due oourse. 

“A valuable mine of astronomioal information oarefolly brought up to date.”— Aoedomp. 

Vol. I. THE SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS, is still on sale, prloe Us. 

Pull Clarendon Frees Catalogues fret on application. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Paxss Warehouse, Axen Corner, E.C. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Organist's Quarterly Journal, Port 85 
(London Music Publishing Company), con¬ 
tains a pleasing and well-written “Andante 
grazioso,’’ by K. I. Pje; a short and clever 
mt Hn g of the Chorale “Christ, der dn bist 
der helle Tag,” by D. Helps, of Leipzig; a 
transcription by the editor, Dr. Spark, of a 
dnet and chorus from his Oratorio 
“ Immanuel ”; and a simple rhythmioal 
March, by B. 0. Wainwright 

The Day School Hymn-Book, with Tunes. 
Edited by Emma Mundella. (Novello.) The 
hymns have been choeen for schools in whioh 
the religions worship is undenominational in 
oharaoter. The tunes are by well-known 
authors, and snoh as have become familiar. 
The volume is exceedingly moderate in price, 
and there is little doubt that it will be weloome. 
In the concluding sentence of the prefaoe the 
reasonable hope is expressed that the book 
will enable the young to appreciate all that is 
purest and best in sacred poetry and music. 

Congregational Psalmist. Edited by Dr. H. 
Allon. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This is a 
third seotion of the well-known collection of 
hymn-tunes and anthems, and it contains 
additional anthems by composers of note, 
dead and living. Among the latter we find 
the names of Stainer, Prout, Gadsby, Elvey, 
and Hopkins. 

A Lover’s Dream. Poetry by J. Russell LowelL 
Musio by Charles Ernest Baughan. (Hopkin- 
son.) This is an ambitions song, ana the 
composer shows thought and feeling. The 
harmonies in the accompaniment are modem in 
character, and the ohromatio element is some¬ 
what too prominent; but Mr. Baughan is 
evidently anxious not to be trite. 

Carmen Seculars. A Ludovico Campbell 
factum. Ab Herberto Oakeley musioe 
redditum. (Simpson & Co.) Some of the 
stanzas are in plain four-part harmony for 
tenors and basses, while in the others the voices 
sing in unison and octave with a contrapuntal 
accompaniment. The music is simple and 
stately. 

De Notivitate Domini ; Anthem for Ohrist- 
mastide, by W. Taylor (Novello), is well 
written. The tenor solo and chorus is the best 
seotion. The concluding part is somewhat 
spun out. 

Toilers of the Sea and Good Night, by Henry 
Tolhurst (Swan), are two ballads, bat not very 
attractive ones. We prefer the second. 


THE AUTHOR OF "THE EPIC OF HADES.” 

The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. 

COM FUSTS or ONE VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & 00., Limited. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence oi its process oi high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
traits by Holly R.A.; Oulees, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in day s Hospital; “Sprihg, by 
Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

Ti, new OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for it* display oi Copies of celebrated Work* by 


THE GREAT MA8TERS” 


>m the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 


Albums oi reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
Bend for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art," per poet to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per poet, for Sixpence, _ 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


THE 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited hr I. ABRAHAMB and C. G. MONTBFIORE. 

Yol. II. APRIL, 1880. No.** 

Prloe Sc.; Annual Bnbecrlptlon, poet froa, 10e. 


contents: 

ARE THERE TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY in the 8EPTUAGINT 7 
By Prof. J. Fucsumu 

THE ZBNDAVE8TA and the FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of GENESIS. 
By the Rev. Dr. A. KOHUT. 

BROWNING re a RELIGIOUS TEACHER. L By Mra. VON QUO. 
H. By J. Jacobs. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE of JUDAISM for the PRESENT and the FUTURE- 
By Prof. H. Obabts. 

JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Mrf.HUTKT LUOAfl. 

DON JOSEPH NA88I, FOUNDER of COLONIES In the HOLY LAND, and 
the COMMUNITY of GOBI in the CAMP AGN A. By Prot D.KAUVMAMir. 
CRITICAL NOTICE.—Koeoen'a Introduction to the Old Testament, by 
C. O. MOBTETIOBB.—Notee and Discussion. — Analecta L— English 
Meteorites, (1) by Dr. A. Nbvbaubb ; (J) By J. JACOB*.—A Mew 
Volume of the Work entitled by Dr. A. 

Kbubaubb. 

MAIM UN'S LETTER of CORBOLATION. (Introduction, Corrigenda, and 
Arabic Text), by the Rev. L. M. SimmOBB. 

London i D. NUTT, 170, *71, Strand, W.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

No. 340, U published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 

I. THE MODERN FRENCH NOVEL. 

H. BUDDHISM. 

III. THE VIKING AGE. 

IV. THE BEGINNING and the END of LIFE. 

V. BT. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

VI. SOPHOCLES. 

VIL THE FRENCH In ITALY and their IMPERIAL PROJECT. 

VIIL ROBERT BROWNING. 

IX. PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION of SCOTLAND. 

X. GREATER BRITAIN. 

JOHW MU EBAY, Albemarle-s treat. 


Now ready, demy 8to, cloth gilt, 850 pegee, prloe 7 b. Sd. 

^THROUGH GABA LAND and the SCENE 

_L of the PORTUGUESE AGGRESSION. By PABTN* GlLLMOBB 
(“ Ubiqub"). 

London t HABUSOB It Sows, Booksellers to the Queen and HJLH. the 
Prince of Walee, 60, Pall Mall, S. W. 


P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

10, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1781. 

Moderate Bates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Lose Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W. C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER AIT,000,000. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW # 

No. 860.—CONTENTS. 

I. LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS. 

II. BUBI’S LATER ROMAN EMPIRE, 
pi, LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS to hU GODSON. 

IV. HENRI DE ROHAN and the HUGUENOT WARS. 

V. MR. SWINBURNE’S LYRICS. 

VI. CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS LIEVBM tnd EARL GREY. 

VII. THE CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY of AMERICA. 

VI1L VELASQUEZ. 

IX. TALLEYRAND and NAPOLEON I. 

X. CONFEDERATION or INDEPENDENCE. 

London: LONGMANS* Gnikn, A CO. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


SPENCER BL ACKETTS NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BT W. E. NORRIS. 

Now reedy, at all Libraries, in S toU. 


THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. k S. Gari. Bole Proprietors and Uiaiffin. 

Bmy Evening, at ft, 

LONDON DAT BT DAT. 


MISADVENTURE. By W. E. Norris. Author of j***^**^^ 

My Friend Jim.” “ Major and Minor.” “ Matrimony, to. 1 

“A work of great merit, and of highly finished- exoellenoe.”—Sroiaman. PnoMM.u7jt.br thk harried batchelor. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 8. BARING-GOULD’S NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers, oloth, as. ad. with Frontlapieoe. 

“ THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS.” By 8. Baring-Gould, 

Author of " Mehalah,” “ Court Royal,” "John Herring,” to. 

NEW NOVEL BT FLORENCE HAKRTAT. 

This day at all Libraries, in 9 vols. 

“A SCARLET SIN.” By Florence Marryat, Author of 

“ Love’s Conflict,” “ V«ronique,” Ac. _ 

Loudon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Buds Sthbbt, E.O. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

Erur Erulnr, U 8J0, KISS CINDBHELLt. 

At a DR. BILL 

Mwr> Frederick Terry, Natoombe Gould, Beniamin Webster, G. Cupel. 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier i HeadamM Robins, Oartotta Luoleroq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Graoie MurieUe, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough, 


C OMEDY THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. 0. H. Hivmr. 

Evsry Evening, at 8, the eelebrated Comedy, 

PINK DOMINOES, 
adapted by Jamea Albenr, with powerful oast. 

Followed by the new Comic Operetta, by Messrs. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Buraaad k E. Solomon, 


Prioe One Penny; post-free, Twopenoe. 

“FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS ” of the 

BRITISH BHFIRB. oomprialng the Term of the 
Reign of WHIR MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Containing:—The “Howard Vincent” Map of the 
British Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram, 
in Reference to Population, Trade, Shipping, 
Revenue, to. _ 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, doth, prioe is. Sd., post free 

LE880NS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON riOTON, HA, M.F. 

Coan u iTB: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Foroe.—The Limits of Physical 
Foroe.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—” Re¬ 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Prioe Sd., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and” THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

LOBDOH: ALEXANDER A BHEPHBARD, 
tl, Fdbhivax. Stbkrt, Holbobn. 


aaTABLIBBBD IUI. 

T> I R K B E~c"K BANK 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repaysUe « 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealculatod ot 
the -H.I- 1 " monthly 1 alanoas, when cot drawn below *100. 

The Bank undertake* for iteCuatoman, free Of Charge £«Cu*od r ol 
Deed*, Writing*, and othar Securities and Vaiuanleei the eol lectio ■i olBlil* 
ef^mana*. Dividend*, and Coupon* s and the pureha** and aaleofStoeh* 
ffvuw— and Annuities. Latter* of Credit and Olroular Note* lmucd. 

THE BIRKBSCK ALMANACK, with Ml particular*, post-free, on 
application. Framis BATMKTOW, Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

PARIS PRIZE unmar. 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Children's- ■ Is Sd. I hbhstitchkd— 

Ladies’ • - a*. 4W. Ladies' • • 2a Hid. I per 
Gent’s • - 8a Sd. | Gent’s ■ - As lid. S doz. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
la. to <0*. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Semple* and Price LlaU post-free. (Plea** nama this Paper.) 


ANOTHER CURE of ASTHMA and INDIGESTION by 

DR. LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Mr. Dadlbt, SI, Carter Gate, Nottingham, write*: “A gentleman 
•offered from Asthmatloal Affection■ and Indirection, and found so tnuoh 
benefit from the Wafer* that he *aid they had, for the pact few year*, been 
the staff of hi* existence." In Bronchitic, Asthma, Consumption, Cough*, 
Cold*, Rheumatism, Instant relief and a rapid cure la given by the Wafers, 
which taate pleasantly. 

Sold by all Druggists at la. l|d-» M., 4a. fid., and Us. par box. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Btmday Tima say*: “ Mr. Ruasell’s aim la to eradloate, to cure tha 
disease, and that his treatment la tha true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribe* does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.’* Book (118 pages), with Reolps and Notes how to nleaaantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (avers** reduction In first weak la 81b.), post froe, 
Eight Stamps. 

F. 0. BUSSELL, Woburn House, 

St or e-street, Bedferd-aquare, London, W.O. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


BOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 

Tha srlginal bast, and moat liberal. Salta all. 
FOUNDED A.D. IMS. 

Furnish dlreot from tha Manufeeturer, from *10 to *10,000 
Cash prises. No extra charge for tlzna given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonial* Pott Free. 
F. MOHDHB 

148,949,860, Tottenham-oourt-coad, W. Also for HIRE ONLT. 


To H.B.H. tha PRINOE of WALES. 


JgRAND A CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


"POTTED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 

JL Also 


gSSENCE oI BEEP, BEEF TEA, 


'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


gPECIALTIBS lor INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BKWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


C RITERION THEATRE. 

Leases and Manager, Mr. CSUWUU WTVDKAM. 

Every Evening, at 9 (for a limited number of nights only), 

DAVID GARRICK. 

Messrs. Wyndham, G. Olddana, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. Hswson, 
F. Atherley, F. Emery, and William Farren ; Meadamea F. Paget, E. Miller, 
E. Leyshon, F. Franoaa, E. Vlnlnr. and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by A PRETTY PIECE OF BUSINESS. 


Q. AIETY ^_T H E A T R E. 

Every evening, at ft, 

BUY BLAH AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

Masers. Fled Leslie. Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Maadamaa Ellen 
Farren, Marlon Hood. Sylvia Grey, Linda Varner, Blanche Massey, and 
Letty Lind. 


i Sylvia Grey, Linda Varner, Blanche Massey, and 



L yceum theatre. 

Bole Leasee and Manager. Mr. Henry Irving. 

This Evening, at ft, 

THE DEAD HEART; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Messrs. Hsnry Irving, Bancroft, tKlrllof. Rlghton, Gordon Oslg, 
Havilaed, Tyax*; Maadamaa Kate Phillip*, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 
Terry. 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

L easee, Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 

Manager, Mr. H. GiTTUa Loxsdalb. 

Every Evenlag, at 8.16, LBB CLOCHES DB OORNEVILLB. 

Mr. H. Glttu Lonsdale, Tom Paul ton, Charles Ashford. L, Cadwaladr, 


Mr. H. Glttu Lonsdale. Tom Paul too, Charles Ashford, L, Cadwaladr, 
Mr. Bhlsl Barry j Miss Violet Cameron, Mias Floresoc Lonsdale, and Mica 
Irene Verona. 


DRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

-A- Bole Leaaee and Manager. Mr. HORACX SiMUt. 

Every Evening, at 8.16, MAKJORIB. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James. Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monk house ; Meadamea Phyllis Broughton, Amadl, and 
Camille D’Arvlllc. 


Preoeded, at 7 JO, by 


ALL ABROAD. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I have never O ^ O ^ A 

President Royal Collegia/ tasted COCOa ||||(|I|U 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO W W W W FI 

weU.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


COCOA 


pRINCESS’S THEATRE- 

Every Evening, at 7.46, f MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Psteman, Bassett Roe, a 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. DalaleU, B. 
Mayeur, B. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, ko.; Meadamea Bella Pateman, 
Edith Bruos, Mrs. Huntiy, ko. 


S T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Leasee and Manage r e ss. Mrs. Laxqtst. 

Every Evealng, at 8, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Mr*. Langtry, Mesdamea M'Nsil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, ko.; Messrs. 
Cant ley, Bourohlsr, Bogdan, Ever 111, Fulton, Brodle, Forbes, Gay. Lewie, 
Cannings, Lawfora, Grover, Lingham, Amcliffe, Erlynne, Yorke, fcc. 


T ERRY’S THEATRE. 

Manageress. Miss Asisa mk. 

Every Evening, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Messrs. W. & Penlsy, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Leatocq | Me ada m ae 
Gertruds Kingston, Houston, and Cissy Grahams. 

Preoeded. at 816, by FOR HER CHILD’S BAKE. 

Messrs. Ososr Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Mesdamea M. A. Giflard 
and Helen Layton. 

iJOOLK’B THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 

By Frederick Homer. The 903rd Time. The moet laughable play of the 
oentury. “ Another * Private Secretary.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by ON TOAST. 

ME MAD V A. LOISETTE’S 

III bill U 11 I ■ SYSTBM.—“ I wu ira- 

e I! lied with tha powlbllltlea of improremant to 
emory whloh your Leotoia, to Ouoiom openad 
np.»—R. N. Ingla, M.A., M.D., Unlverrity Lecturer 
(Jan- W). “ Phyriologioal, wientlic.”— Dr. Andrew 

Wilson (April, >83). “ Wa into raoommand tha 
lyiWm."—Dr. WUaon (Jan- TO). P Great adrantuft 
to atrona memory, tooaloalabla aid to weak one."— 
Dr. Buoklay. “EioeUent trarelllng oqmpan ton,"— 
Oapi. J. B. Haye, BJ1.—Apply 1T, Naw«0xl0rt 
Street, tiondon. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NE W BOOKS. 

JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL.-Just ready, S Tola., at all Libraries. 

The BURNT MILLION. By James Patn, Author of “By Proxy,’ &c._ 

OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—8 Tola., at all Librarlea. 

SI N Bv Ouida, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. 

° ‘‘ThestOTyof ^ByTlln r ia told with such rare felicity, Ireahneaa, and plqnancy, that the intereat of tfie reader never for a moment flags.The dino&metU la aa original and aenaa- 

tional as any hitherto conceived by this powerful writer ."—Scotsman, ------- 

~ HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION, 8 vols., at all Libraries. . 

WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 

“ Captain Hawley Smart's new novel la one *" ' *“ “ 

• Without Love or Licence.’ "—Homing Post. 


of the beat he haa hitherto produced.Headers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire anything better than 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF •• MICAH CLARKE.’ -Now ready, crow n 8vo, cloth extra, Ja. 

The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Unromantic. By A. Conan Doyle, 

Author of “Mlcah Clarke,” Ac._ 


unw tt iurp.s new BOOK.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3a. 6d. 



pick the book up 
of dramatic intereat.' —Leeds Mercury. 


will 

lack 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 8 vols., at all libraries. 

The BISHOPS’ BIBLE By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman, Authors of “ One 

_ Traveller Returns,” Ac. _____1----- 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &C. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. With Thirteen 

“ ThafliSaa toveVtieaimessofdefciltten^ild^asuhtlety of conception that would not discredit our greatest masters of Action."- Scottish Leader. _ 


WALTER BESANTS NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6e. 

Th HOLY ROSE &C. By Walter Besant. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 

X “ There la abundance of Interest In Mr. Beaant's book, which conta ins aa much reading, and certainly aa mnch romance, aa any three-volume novel.”- Athenaeum. _ 

” HAROLD FREDERICS NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author of “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” With a 

Fr ontisp iece by Frkd. BARKABD. ________ 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6a. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. 

“Surely thia la aa tragic and powerful a picture aa any we ha ve ha d for a long time.We may safely thank Mr. OrevUle tor an admirable atory."- Doily Telegraph, _ 

— - GEORGES OHNETS LAST NOVEL.-Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6a. 

A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “The Ironmaster,” “Dr. 

"If merit were measured by popularity, Georges Ohnet would stand, we Imagine, nearly at the head of contemporary novelists. Hia merits and his defect* alike conduce tothe 
admiration with which the majority receive his work. He la undoubtedly an excellent craftsman. Hla plots are Ingenious, hla dialogue la bright, hit books are free from all trace 
of tedlouaneaa.”— ManchesterGuardian. _____ . _ 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY’S NEW NOVELETTE.—Just ready, crown 8vo, la. j cloth, la. 6d. 

SENT ENCED ! By Somer ville Gibney. __ 

DICK DONOVAN S NEW VOLUME OF DETECTIVE STORIES.—Immediately, poat 8vo, picture cover, 8s.; doth, 2s. 6d. 

TRAHWIBD and TAKEN. By Dick Donovan, Author of “ The Man-Hunter,” “ Caught at Last.” 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. __ 

A YANKEE at^e COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 220 Illustra- 

•• Undoubtedly "one of the funniest books. If not’ absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain haa ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of readers In both 
hemisphere*.”— Scotsman, _____ 

' A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. , , __ _ 

The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6a. [ Shortly. 


LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS. Edited by Edmund Ollier. 
ROBINSON ORUSOE. Edited by John Major. With 37 

Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The EPICUREAN; and AL0IPHR0N. By Thomas Moore. 


FOOKBT VOLUMBf.— Handsomely half-bound, 2a. each. 


ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 
GASTRONOMY as a PINE ART. By Brillat-Savarin. 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb._ 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 

The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke,” Ac. 1*. 

NIAGARA SPRAY. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, Is.__ 

“ NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Allen. Post 8vo, picture 

boards, 2a, 

KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francillon. Post 8vo, 

picture boards, 2a. 

A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo, 

picture boards, 2s.; doth, 2s, §d. and 8a. 6d. 


EVE. By the Author of “John Herring." Post 8vo, 

picture cover, 2a. 

The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum 

Flay.) By CHARLES GIBBON. Poat 8vo, picture boards, 2a. 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, Post 8vo, 

picture boards, 2s.; doth, 2s. 6d. 


London t CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
rFYPE-WHITING.—MSS , Scientific, and 

-i- _of all dcscrJptoax, Legal Dioonmeots, Spoolflections. Plan, fcc, 


COPIED with speri 


I aocoracr. 

1 jpe-willir* by export Typo-writer*. Bpeelal soooass attained In wc 
requiring d-lioacy and oar*. Highest testimonial*. Pnpile taught.—Mlai 
P. B. ft I. FARMAN 4, Southampton -street, Strand, London. 


Dotations taken in Shorthand or 
work 


rp YPE-WRITING. —AUTHOR’8 MSS., 

-JL PLAYS, and all kind* orCOPYINGexeonWdqniekly and accurately. 
Terms, 1 a per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Hcrli t bystem). Schools attended. Terms moderate.—Address F. BAILXT, 
19, Albert-*qnare, Stratford, E. 


CATALOGUES, 

Jnat po bile bed. 

WILLIAMS & NORTHGATE NEW 

T? ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. The Languages. Religions. An¬ 
tiquities, and Literature of the East. Post fro* one stamp. 

14, Henriatu-■ treat, Coreat-garden, London ; and 10, South Frederick¬ 
s'set, Edinburgh. 

/CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOK8 

and Sundry Remainders of NKW and UNCUT BOOKS (No. 70, for 
APRIL), at greatly red no* d prices, post free. — William Poms, SO, 
Exohange-atnet Beat, Liverpool. 

T ADY writing legible handwriting 

JLJ OOPIPB MBS. Extracts Copied, and Referenoes Found at British 
Museom.—Addre*s B. C., 5, Edgware-road, W. 


D ANTE, and other ITALIAN Classics 

explained and general Instructions girsn In tbs Italian Language 
and Literature.—Address F. Rossi, 1, Duke's Lane, Kensington, 

TjmENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall — 

Xj The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, to NOW OPEN. Admission 
One Shilling. 

AT the DRAMATIC RECITAL to be 

J-A. given by Mr. J. H. LEIGH. M. A. (Oxon.) at < be STEIN WAY HALL, 
on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAT SXD. “THE KINO aed the COUNTESS* 
an Fpisode In the Play or Edward III,, will b« RECITED by Messrs. 
BlaGROTK. BCCKLftT, EVWTT, TUKCIABU, and Mlaa MAST HOIKS, 
under the direction of Mr. Wif. POBL. In aid of the ‘'Chronic Distress 
Fund 0*1 he Working Ladles* Guild. 

IVflSS HELEN CLEGG, ACCOUNTANT 

-i-’-E. end AUDITOR, is dsalrons ef extending her practice In the direc¬ 
tion of A noting of Schools, Charity, and Private Accounts. 

She would alto undertake the Sole Management of the Business Affair* 
af Schools, auch aa Collecting Foes, and the Payments of Kent, Taxes, 
Salaries and Wag-s, Ac. 

Offloe, 25, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C. 


M 


R. OTTO SCIOLDEKE R*8 

SCHOOL OF ART, 

8, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 

Instruction in Oil Painting, Pastel Drawing, and In Black and White, 
For terms apply to the above addreee. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

XV WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION Is now open, 6, Pall Mall 
East, from 10to6. Admittance la. Catalogue Is. 

_ Alyggp D, Fkipp., B.W.8., 8e oreUry. 

JgRITISH RECORD SOCIETY. 

The FIRST GENERAL MEETING of number* will be bold on 
THURSDAY, 1ST MAY, at 4 P.M., In Mr. Athlll's chambers, Hsra'ds 
College, E.C. 

.W. P. W. Pmtlumowc, Hon. Secretary. 
124, Chancery Lano, 23rd Apr.l, 1890. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOC IETY'S LIST, 

Beady early in May. 

LONDON PICTURES. Drawn with 

Pen and Per ell. By the Rev. Richabd Loyktt. M.A., Author of 
"Norwegian Plotores.* “Irish Piotursa," fte. Profusely IIIuslrated. 
Imperial 8ro. 8a. doth boards, gilt edges ; 25s. Worocoo, elegant. 

1 hla work carries out the purpose that has long been enterielned of 
adding a wall-Illustrated book on London to the '* Pen and Pendl * Sorias. 
Obviously, only the best-known buildings and most familiar phssss of 
London lira can be Included in the limited space of one of these volumes. 
No labour bee been spared to obtain correct Illustrations, and to ensure 
a or u racy In the letterpress. The desire of the author has been to produce 
not a guide-book, but a pleasant and entertaining volume, which shall 
direct the mind of the reader to the many rich and vailed historical associa¬ 
tions of London buildings, and to some of the fruitful suggestion* furnished 
bv the ever-shlfllng panorama of Its life. 

MODERN IDEAS OF EVOLUTION. 

As related to Revelation and Science, Bv Blr J. William DAWSOB, 
C.M G , LL.D., F.B.8.. Ac.. Author of “ Acadian Geology " “ Tt»e 
Chain of Lifts In Geological Time,” “ Egypt and Syria ; their Physio* 1 
Features in Relation to Biblo History," Ac. Crown Sro, 5s. doth.boards, 
la this volume Sir William Dawson discusses In a calm and philosophic 
spirit the leading positions of the rival modern theories of evolution. He 
snows by conclosiv* evidence that we are by no mesne compelled to admit 
that the case for evolution is aatabllshod. He shows that while seteno* has 
reason to be grateful for the facia ascertained, revelation baa yet nothing to 
fear from this mutually destructive views of the present followers of 
Darwin. The book to worthy of the careful attention not only of minis ten 
and men of sci«moe, bat of all young and thoughtful readers. 

THE BROOK and its BANKS. By 

tbs Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., author of “The Handy Natural History,” 
Ac. With many 111 nitrations. Imperial !6mo. 6a. doth boards, gilt 

edges. 

“ Few writers have done so ranch to familiarise boy* and girls with the 
simple facts of natural history as Mr. Wood, for ha always painted the In¬ 
habitants of fields, forests, and livers from actual sye-witness, and pre ss ed 
home his lessons by cheery anecdotes sure to be remembered."—77w 
Graphic. 

*' A reader of the book will be Instructed without knowing It ,”—The 
Scotsman. 

MARY LOUISA WHATELY. Her 

LIFE and WORK. By her Bister. With Portrait. Crown Sro. 
cloth boards. 

THE GIRL’S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. 

Containing practical help on subjects relating to glri-llfo when out of 
«*oon or when absent from the family oirole. Ed'ted by CKAXLXS 
Pktxks. Profusely Illustrated. 4 to. 8s. doth boon's, gilt edges. 

“ An exosllsnt oom pendl am of open-air games and exercise s,*— Saturday 
Review. 

“A splendid book for e sift to any damsel above ten or twelve years old. 
A really valuable repertory for the Intelligent end practical."— The 
Guardian. 

HOME HANDICRAFTS. Edited by 

CMAkLM PXTBES, Editor of “ The Girl's Own Outdoor Book,” Ac. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. ts. fid. doth boarde, gilt edges. 

The obtoot of this book to to show intelligent girls bow to use their bends 
beneficially upon snob handicrafts as Rspousal Braes Work, TUe Painting, 
Bookbinding fto. 

__London: &fi, Patornoeter Row._ 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &o. 

1VTEW SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY 

-i-Y OF SYDNEY. 

CHALU8 CHAIR OF BISTORT. 

The BenAte of the University of Sydney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments 

of £100. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New 

Booth Wales, 9 Victoria-*tree*, 8.W. 

Application8, stating oandldate’a age, and accompanb d by testimonials, 

must be addressed to tn* Senate of the University of Sydney, end scot to 

the undersigned not later than the 5th of May next, to be forwarded to the 

8eoatew 8 aOL Bamckl, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 

24th March, 1890._9, Vlctoria-etreet, London, 8.W. 


QAYENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, *TH July, and following 
days for ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 and BIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a 
year, open to Students under 16 years on 1st October, 1880. 

Candidates may offor one or more of the following sutOeots Claes lee 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Modern Languages. 

Toe College foe for beard, lodging, and tuition la £25 for each of the 
three University Terms, and £15 for residence. In the Long Vacation. 

For farther Information apply to the Mastbb. 

f^-LEN ALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE 

VJ SCHOLARSHIPS, of wbleh one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, 
the others of £50, Will be offered for oounpeiliiun In JULY, age, 11 to 16. Can¬ 
didates oen be examined In England. For particulars apply to WAkDMf, 
Glen almond, Perth. 

The College, placed In singularly healthy site, at foot ef the Oram plana, 
baa olaealoeT end modern ride, end prepares directly for Universities and 
Public Servloee. Junior school for boys between 9 and IS. 

_Warden, Rev. J. H. glCMME. 


EKE 


CLA88 BOARDING SCHOOL for 


Specialities. Also pleasant Intellectual Home for Ladle* who wish to 
oominu* oertaln studies only. 

_Mlaa KS8BH. Rock field, Lanadowne-road, Croydon. 


i HE 


LIVERPOOL 

FOUNDED 17M. 


LIBRARY. 


A LIBRARIAN Is required for the above Institution at a fixed salary of 
£200 per annum. Applications stating when the Candidate will be pre¬ 
pared to enter upon his dultra, if selected, and accompanied by not more 
than four Testimonials, will be received np to 2 pja. on Tuesday, 
29th April. 

Applications, endorsed onislde **Llbrarianebip," should be addre ss ed to 
the StJFlUKTBXDUO COMMITTEE, The Liverpool Library, Bold-strret, 
Liverpool. Joan NKWTOi*, President. 


Just published, with Prontlspleoo, crown fivo, 6s. 

TPNGELBERG; and other Verses. By 

XU Bbatklx L. Tolls*ache (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemaehe'. 
PSKCIVAL A Co, King-street, Co vent-garden. 


NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 

- for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By PHI UP CBKllie, Chartered 
Accountant. Price 3a. fid. 

G. Bell A 80*8, York-etreot, W.C.; and the AUTHOR, 33, Chanoary- 
laue, W.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

LIST ; 


MB. 3. M. BARRIE'S NKW WORK. 

Now ready, crown 8m buokrem, gilt top, 8 b. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. By J. M. 

BARRIE, Author of “A Window in Thrums,” to, 

MR RDNOIMAN'S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, oloth, 6a. 

JOINTS IN OUR SOCIAL ARMOUR. 

By JAMES RUN01 MAN, Author of “A Dream 
of the North Sea,” So. 

Oontmte .—The Ethics of the Drink Question—Voy- 
atrlog at Sea—War—DMnk—Oonoerniog People who 
Know they are Going Wron«— 1 The Boctal Influence of 
the “ Bar 1 '—Friendship*-Dieaatnrs at Sea-A Rhap¬ 
sody of Summer-Dost Days—Midsummer Days and 
Nlfthta—Dandles-Genius and ReepeotablUty- mans - 
Pets-The Ethioe of the Turf, Aa-DiwipUiie-Bad 
Company — Good Company — Going a-Walking— 
*' Sport "—Degraded Men —A Refinement of ‘‘Sport- 
ing” Orudty. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, doth. Es. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN ENG¬ 
LISH. A Popular Handbook to die Greater 
Poets of the Century. By the Key. W. J. Dawson. 
Author of "The Threshold of Manhood,” So. 

IMPORTANT WORK BY DEAN LEFROY. 
Now ready, in I yd, 8yo, doth, 14a. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: its 

ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION. NATURE, arid 
WORK. By the Very Rev. WILLIAM LEFROY, 
D.D., Dean of Norwioh. 

Scab man .—“These lectors* are by no means dry or 
dull reading; they are lighted up by many passages of 
chastened doquenoe, they show ripe sc . arsh'p, and a 
through mastery of materials by wbioh a Judgment is 
to be farmed.” 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "GESTA 
OHRISTI.” 

Now ready, Syo, doth, i*s. 

THE UNKNOWN GOD; or, INSPI¬ 
RATION AMONG PRE-CHRISTIAN RACES. 
By O. LOR1NG BRACE. U > 

eaUMall OateUe.—" A. singularly able contribution to 
the study of a fascinating subject, throughout ohsrao- 

dSade^do^f the r » rtea t ° l8raa0e wUoh U * 


Now ready, prioe Is. 

NY AS SAL AND. Travel-Sketches in 

our New Protectorate. Selected from "TroDloal 
Af.lre." By HENRY DRUMMONd! FR§!e!< 

aT.vj.O. 

Manchatrr Ouardian,—" We know of no other book 
dealing with the Nyaare region whioh is written with 
the same breadth of view and fertility of suggestion 
The publication of these selections in a oheap form is 
wdl timed.’* 

London: 

Hoddbb & Stodohtok, 27, Paternoster- row. 


Tie Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autoty 
on copper, 
traits by B 

A.R.A.; of the Fresco In day’s Hospital; “Sprino 6y 
Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Ait Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 

THB 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

‘‘THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art’ 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE; a Decorative and 
Educational Art," per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., tree, 
per post, for Stxpenoe, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEI N Sc GO. 

CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE 

In ITALY. By JACOB BURCKHARDT. Edited by 
8. G. C. YIDDLEMORE. A New Edition, in I voL 
demy 8vo, 16s. _ 

THOS. de QUINCE Y: UNCOLLECTED 

WRITINGS. With Annotation* by JAMES HOGG. 2 
vola., with Portrait*, 12a. 

“Two moot woloomo ▼olumo*.’*— Yorkshire Post Mr. Hogg 
plaoed all lover* of De Qulooey under an obligation. — A c ane m y. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 

57S panes, large 8vo. 7s. 6d. A Series of Papers by 
EDWARD CLODD, Canon RAWLINSON, ST. 6 . BOS- 
CAWEN, J. LKGGE. 8. BEAL, ISAB.JbIED, Sir A. 
LYALL, Dr. LEITNER, F. YORK POWEL L OSC AR 
BROWNING, J. A. FICTON, Dr. ED. WHITE, J. 
CLIFFORD, W. POLLARD, FRED. HARRISON, W. 
S. LILY, i>. NAOROJI. A PINCOTT, M. JOSEPH, 

j. m. Robertson, a. p. sinnett, sir feed. 

POLLOCK, G. W. FOOTE, Dr. CROSSKEY, STANTON 
COIT. C. YOYSEY. and 16 other leading Specialist* on 
the 40 principal Ethnic Religions, Christian 8ecti, and 
Philosophic Creeds. 

**A remarkable contribution to the literature of religious thought. — 
MonchtsUr Guardian. “A remarkable compendium on religion*. 

ByafuBERT HALL, F.8.A., of H M.’s Public Record Office. 
With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 89 Cuts, 
large 8vo, 15a. 

(1.) COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 

TAGENETS. By HUBERT HALL, F.8.A, of H.M. 
Public Record Office. a . 

M Really a delightftil book. It eontalna the reenlta of a eloee atndy of the 
administrative, Judicial, and aoclal InatllnUona of PngUnd ata moeterltlcul 
period. Handaomely llltutr«ted."— t/owiwjI of Education. A •nrprU- 
Tngly successful reproduction of Ufa In the reign of Henry of Anjou. Of 
striking Intenet and genuine value."— Scotoma*. “ Mr. Hall haa a keen 
aye for the human Interest In history."— Saturday Rtvuw. 

Alao, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. «d. THIRD 
EDITION of 

(2.) SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 

AGE. With numerous Coloured and other Plates from 
Contemporary Drawings, and a large Coloured Map of 
London In the 16th Century. 

“ Student, of Sll.ib.ihoo lUtnlnr. Dior well relate, lo the reemt 
tdditloo ti tbetr llbrerfee."—Prof. W. Nicer to the AcatUmf. 

THROUGH the WORDSWORTH 

COUNTRY. By Prof. W. KNIGHT. With 66 Original 
Illustrations of Lake Scenery by HARRY GOODWIN. 
Second Edition, 5s. 

•* Tbe illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the 
scenery.”— Time*. “This tandaoma and acduollvo volume.’—, Saturday 
JMtg 

A NEW BROWNING BOOK. 8s. 6d. 

BROWNING’S MESSAGE to His 

TIMES: his Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By 
EDWARD BERDOE. New Portrait, and > Fac-simfle 
Letters. 

*. w. b.re eo doubt ibet Ibo book will meet wltb tbe nppfotaUon ud 
■ which ii deserve*."— Glasgow Herald. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS. A Novel. By William O’Bbien, M.P. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. prioe 6s. 

DAILY GEAFBIC.—'' An Irish story written by in Irishman, is pretty oertain to be good reading, and 
Kr. O'Brien’s novel is no exception to this nils..... The early chapters are almost as light-hearted as Lever, 
and when the plot thickens Hr. O'Brien is quite equal to the occasion, and the attack on Stone Hall and the 
Castle is told with great power and spirit..... The diagnoeis of the Irish character, both deliberate and 
inferential, is excellent.” 

DAILY NEWS. —“ The story is altogether delightful. There is enough in it for six stories. It is written 
with great sparkle, and with a sense both of fan and ot humour which has not been equalled sinee Lever. Tbe 
range of observation is very wide. It seems to include all classes in Ireland, from the lord and the lord’s agent 

to the gombeen man and the informer.Hr. O’Brien’s dramatie instinct is enough to save him from all 

unfairness.The book wDI help to draw two nations together by inspiring them with aoommon sympathy in 

laughter and in tears.” 

FRANCE and her REPUBLIC : a Record of Things Seen and Learned 

in the French Provinoes during the “ Centennial Tear,” 1889. By "William Hmnbt Huhlbxbt, 
Author of 11 Ireland under Coercion.” I vol. 8vo. 18s. 

“ As an impeaobment of the Republic as it now exists this is a remarkable book.”— Western Daily Frets. 

“ A book well worth studying carefully. It embodies the experience of a writer whoso knowledge of French 
politics is probably unsurpassed. It is oertainly time that English readers should oease to depend so entirely on 
echoes of Parisian newspapers.”— St. Joints's Uautte. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of HAN. Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M P., F.B.8., 

. D.C.L., LL.D. Fifth Edition. With Numerous Additions. With 6 platee and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text. 8vo. 18s. 

URBAN RATING ; being an Inquiry into the Incidence of Local 

Taxation in Towns, with special reference to Current Proposals for Change. By Charles Henry 
Saroant, of New College, Oxford, M.A., and of Linooln’a Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8 to. 6s. 

IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS; with a Succinct Account of tbe 

Earlier History. By Biokakd Bag-will, H.A. Vol. III. (Completing the Work). From 
1578-1603. 8vo. 18s. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S WORKS- 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A—2s. «d. each. 

1. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 

Essays. (From the “ Parerga and Parallpomena."). 

[Sscoad Edition. 

2 . THE WISDOM of LIFE (“Aphoris- 

men zur Lebensweteheit,” Part I.) 

3. COUNSELS and MAXIMS (“Apho- 

ri*men,” Part II.) [8hortly. 

Scotsman wjs It (I.) to ' a vigor!out translation or 8chopenbauer’i minor, 
botat the Mint time most popular, writings. ..Excellent and sagfestive 
reading." 

HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 

By Dr. J. E. ERDMANN. Translated by several 
English and American Scholars, and Edited by Prof. 
W. 8. HOUGH. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL. 15s. 
II. MODERN. 15s. III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. 

“ A splendid monument of patient labeur. critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment.’’—PaW Mail Gasetts. 

A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL.—By HELEN DAVIS. 6g. 

FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a 

Crime. 

A MODERN SATIRE. 

MORGANTE the LESSER: His 

Notorious Life and Wonderful Deeds. By “ SIRIUS.' 

“ A most excellent piece of fooling ,”—Liverpool Post. “ There la some¬ 
thing of the humour of Defoe and 8wlft about this curloa* book.”— Vanity 
Fair. 

ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, 

and Labours. By LLOYD JONES. With Portraits, 
Ac., Os. 

“He laboured for tbo people, be died working for them, and bla last 
thought was for their welfare.”— Speaker. 

800IAL SOIENCE 8ERIE8.-Each 2s. 6d. 

Tbe NEW (11th) VOLUME to entitl'd 

BISMARCK and STATE SOCIALISM. W. H. Dawson, 

The other Volumes at present ready are :— 

1. WORK and WAGES...THOEOLP KOOBRS. 

*. CIVILISATION : IU Canae and Cure . E. CARPRSTBR. 

3. QUINTK8MENCK of SOCIALISM . Dr. F CHAFF LK. 

4. DARWINISM and POLITICS .D. O. Ritchie, m a. 

ft. RELIGION of SOCIALISM. E. PRLrORT BAX. 

6. ETHICS of SOCIALISM. E Bufost i-aX. 

7. DKINK QUESTION . L»r. Katk Mil CHILL. 

5. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS .... Prof. Macmillan. 

9. ENGLAND'S IDEAL. Ao.E. CarPBRTBB. 

.KGLAND. ~ 


10. SOCIALISM in ENGL 


, Sidney Webb, LL.B. 


Swam Sonnkksciiun & Co., Patemoster-fq., E.C. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(8TONYHUR9T SERIES.) 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John Bickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. By the Right Hon. Lord 

Randoiph Churchill, M. P. Prioe One Fenny, 

RAMBLES in the BLACK FORE8T. By Henry W. Wolff. 

Crown 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

" Hr. Wolff is a very fascinating guide, and he knows his subject. . . . Those who read the book 
through will be eager to set foot in earnest on Urn soil of the Sdhwartzwald.”— Scotsman. 


Essays in Epistolary Parody. By Andrew Lang. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Reconstruction of Europe. By Harold 

Mnrdook. (Longmans.) 

The third volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History of 
Europe, as we lately pointed ont in a 
review of that hook (Academy, March 29), 
dwells chiefly on the political aspect of 
events in Europe from 1848 to 1878. Mr. 
Murdock has made the military side of 
the same period the main part of his work; 
and, though he has noticed the great move¬ 
ments of Germany, of Italy, of Hungary, and 
of France, he has devoted special care to the 
gigantic oontests which have been marked 
features of this grand age of trouble. His 
volume has merits from this point of view. 
It shows little knowledge, indeed, of the art 
of war, and it is disfigured by that worship 
of mere sucoess, too characteristic of most of 
those who have described the campaigns of 
1866-70; but the narrative, for the most part, 
is clear and good, and the battle pieces are 
well drawn and graphic. Occasionally, too, 
the political sketches are valuable, ana show 
study and thought. 

The principle of despotism, Mr. Murdock 
remarks, seemed enthroned on the continent 
in 1852. Louis Napoleon hod restored the 
empire in France; the shadow of the power 
of Nicholas darkened central Europe; Austria 
was supreme in Germany, in Hungary, and 
throughout Italy; the national movement 
had failed at Frankfort; and Prussia had 
returned to an autocratio government. Mr. 
Murdock, however, in his democratic faith, 
keeps out of view the important truth—the 
cardinal fact of these years—that the reaction 
towards absolutism and the rule of force was 
due to the anarchy and the wild extravagance 
of revolution in 1848-9; that movement had 
right and strength on its side, but it wanted 
true leaders, and it proved worse than fruitless. 
Mr. Murdock makes Louis Napoleon an object 
of scorn and ridioule throughout his book; 
the life of the emperor has yet to be told, and 
it is ignoble to cry down the fallen and the 
dead. But he is essentially wrong, though 
superficially right, in laying the Crimean War 
to his charge. His narrative of that eventful 
conflict, though savouring too much of Mr. 
Kingiake’s book—a mischievous and fallacious 
history — is worth reading, and deserves 
attention. It is, on the whole, a tolerably 
good epitome of the first great war since the 
hill of Napoleon. In this, however, as in 
other parts of his work, Mr. Murdock showB 
that he has not studied war. He does justioe, 
no doubt, to the defence of Sebastapol, to 
the heroism of Komiloff, and to Tocueben’s 
powers; and he points out correctly that the 
flank march after the Alma was thoroughly 
false strategy. But he does not indicate how, 


almost throughout, the dispositions of the allies 
were faulty; how the plan of attack at the Alma 
was misconceived; how the surprise of Inker- 
mann would have been fatal but for the con¬ 
stancy of the British soldier—that mighty 
force which has redressed the errors of generals 
from Agincourt to Waterloo; how the siege, 
on the whole, was not well conducted; and 
how success was attained at last by mere 
brute force, not by skill in command. The 
Crimean War, in fact, does no credit to the 
capacity or the organisation for war of the 
two leading powers of Western Europe. This 
was largely the result of the long peaoe; but 
it certainly proves that the troops of the West 
are superior in the field to those of Russia. 
On the whole, Mr. Murdock, we think, gives 
too high praise to tbe Russian chiefs. He 
sneers at Louis Napoleon and extols Pdlissier 
unfairly, as Mr. Kinglake does; and he is not 
just to Lord Raglan, or to the British army. 
Lord Raglan would have mastered Sebastopol 
after the Alma but for the death of St. 
Arnaud. The British army succumbed, as 
it did at Waloheren; but it fought as it did 
at Blenheim and Waterloo. 

The Crimean War seriously weakened 
Russia, and greatly reduced her European 
influence, especially as Austria had declared 
against her. One of the chief results of the 
contest was to bring Sardinia into alliance 
with the West, and indirectly to strengthen 
the cause of Italy, which, after Novara, 
appeared hopeless. Mr. Murdock comments 
on the policy of Cavour; but he hardly does 

i 'nstioe to that great genius, the ablest, per- 
aps, of modem statesmen. The immense 
superiority of Cavour is this, that he raised 
Italy into an independent state, not by 
perilous war or violent means, bat through 
profound and far-sighted wisdom; how he 
controlled and directed Louis Napoleon, and 
made Garibaldi promote his ends, is a speci¬ 
men of simply perfect statecraft. Probably 
Mr. Murdock does not like to realise, but 
history must record the fact, that Italy beoame 
a nation, not owing to the Mazzinis and 
enthusiastic dreamers, but because Victor 
Emmanuel was an able king, and one of her 
sons was a real statesman; had she followed 
the leaders, of 1848-9, she might still have 
been in the bonds of Austria. Mr. Murdock 
gives us a fair account of the days of 
Magenta and Solferino, but he is not 
just to Louis Napoleon; and he does not 
dwell on the false strategy of the war, 
tbe inaotion of Gyulai worthy of Mack, 
and the flank march from Genon to the 
north, a movement, 8ir William Napier 
remarked, which proved Napoleon III. to be 
no general. Italian independence perhaps 
led to the rise of Prussia, after 1859; it 
oertainly weakened Austria and encouraged 
her rival. Mr. Murdock has given us an 
interesting sketch of Bismarck; but the 
revolutionist of “ blood and iron ” seems to us 
very inferior to Cavour. He oertainly befooled 
Napoleon III., and he outwitted Austria in 
the Banish war; but we much doubt if he 
had a settled policy before 1864 or 1865; 
he exasperated Germany in 1866; and he 
risked too much when he defied Austria and 
the Federal League before Sadowa. That 
campaign proved the military strength of 
Prussia; but Bismarck could not be assured 
of tins; and the fact, indeed, was not even 


suspected in Europe. If the ascendancy of 
Prussia is due to her army, this was the work 
of the king and of Boon and Moltke; nothing 
was due to popular movements or leaders. 
Indeed, Prussian Liberals fiercely opposed the 
military reforms that had done such wonders; 
and if Germany, like Italy, has become a 
great state, tins has been accomplished by 
taking a oourse the opposite of that taken in 
1848-9. 

Mr. Murdock ohimes in with the worship of 
fortune in extolling the Prussian strategy of 
the campaign of 1866. The invasion of Han¬ 
over, of Hesse, and of Southern Germany, 
was ably planned and ably directed; but you 
must blot out the deeds of Turenne and Napo¬ 
leon before you can praise the operations 
against the Austrian army. The celerity, it 
has been said, of the Prussian movements 
excuses the dissemination of three armies 
along an immenie and divided front, and the 
concentric advance, at wide distances, on 
Gitschin, within the reach of the enemy; but 
this is a misconception of the facts, and the 
apologies that have been made are mere sophis¬ 
try. The Prussian armies were not “ mobi¬ 
lised,” and in tbeir false positions, until tbe 
second week of June; the army of Benedek, 
about equal in numbers, was, at that time, in 
the north of Moravia, and ready to make an 
offensive movement; and a great chief would, 
in these circumstances, have advanced into 
Saxony, through the Bohemian hills, have 
shattered to pieces the weak Prussian centre, 
and have placed his enemy in Silesia in the' 
extreme of peril. Even if Benedek had not 
taken this course, he could have been at 
Gitschin, with the mass of his forces, before 
the Prussians could have attained that 
point; he was at Olmttz on June 17; 
Prinee Frederick Oharles and the Crown 
Prinoe did not enter Bohemia until some 
days afterwards; and in this position he could 
have stood between divided foes endeavouring 
to unite, the most favourable position a general 
can hold. The strategy of the Prussians was, 
in truth, so faulty that, though Benedek 
threw every chance away, directed his army 
wrongly, and wasted its strength, still, even 
as late as June 28, he was in force 
between the two Prussian armies, and ought 
to have struck them right and left; and he 
retained this advantage up to the last moment, 
when he took his stand in the field of Ssdowa. 
It is idle to praise the dispositions made by 
the Prussian commanders in this great battle; 
Prince Frederick Charles was for many hours 
exposed to immensely superior forces. Had 
Benedek been a man of resource, he ought to 
have crashed the Prinoe even with his beaten 
army by a determined movement across the 
Bistritz; and, in that event, the army of 
the Crown Prince, which reached Ohlum only 
in the afternoon, would have been, not vic¬ 
torious, but involved in defeat. It is difficult 
to believe that Moltke was the real author of 
these operations. What deserves admiration 
on the Prussian side is, not the direction of 
the forces in the field, but the marked 
superiority of the Prussian army, and the 
great pains taken after the war had dosed in 
removing defects that had appeared in it. In 
justice, too, to Benedek, it should be said 
that, feeble and timid as his conduct was, his 
army was not to be compared to that of his 
fee m mechanism, in arms, or in moral power, 
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and it was filled with discontented and un¬ 
willing soldiers. 

Fortune favoured the policy of “blood and 
iron.” Austria ceased to control the, affairs 
of Germany; and Prussia became the chief 
German power, with military resources nearly 
doubled, and at (he head of a cluster of vassal 
states. Mr. Murdock makes merry over the 
French Emperor and his bootless attempts to 
gain a “compensation” for the enormous 
increase of Prussia in strength. He certainly 
played a ridiculous part, and was outwitted 
and baffled by Bismarck; but history has yet 
to say whether trifling with France was far¬ 
sighted and really wise conduct. Napoleon 
HI. was perfectly right in endeavouring to 
augment the French army. He saw that 
danger was at hand from Prussia; but he 
was crossed and thwarttd by a most foolish 
faction—a circumstance which Mr. Murdock 
omits, for it is discreditable to French popular 
leaders. France declared war, when war 
came at last, against the wish of the ill-fated 
emperor; but the provocation was due to 
Bismarck, and time must decide whether this 
was statesmanship. The French army, 
though by no means so bad as Mr. Murdock 
says that it was, was hopelessly inferior 
to its foes in numbers; its organisation, 
too, was faulty; and it was caught 
by the Germans when in false positions, 
and when ill prepared for a tremend"Us con¬ 
flict. We have no space to refer to the great 
war of 1870. Mr Murdock has fairly 
described the battles; but he does not appre¬ 
ciate the combinations in the field, or the 
general direction given to events. He does not 
notice, for instance, that the paramount cause 
of the awful reverses of the imperial army 
from .Wispembourg to Metz and Sedan was 
tiie sacrifice of military rules to politics; but 
for this the emperor would not have fallen, 
and France need not have signed the Treaty 
of Frankfort. It is curious that, in describing 
this part of the war, he ventures to make a 
defence for Bazaine; but the marshal was 
alike an incapable chief, a miserable intriguer, 
and an unscrupulous traitor. Mr. Murdock 
does justice, in the second part of the war, to 
the energy and organising fame of Gambetta, 
and to the noble efforts of the illustrious 
Chanzy; but from first to last he has not 
brought out the reed merits and defects of 
Moltke in the general direction of the German 
armies. Indisputably, Moltke made many 
mistakes. Had Napoleon stood in the place 
of Bazaine, Moltke would have rued the 
operations round Metz; and the advance on 
Paris was a grave error due to Moltke’s 
contempt of the French character. Never¬ 
theless, Moltke is a real chief; his 
march to Sedan, and the measures he 
took when he found himself committed 
to the siege of Paris, and when he 
had to cope with the national rising of 
France, were those of a captain of a very high 
order. It is believed that his was the ruling 
mind which required the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine. If Bismarck set up this trophy 
of conquest, time again will tell whether 
this was prudent. The “reconstruction of 
Europe,” which is the title appropriately 
given to Mr. Murdock’s book, has led to a 
united Italy and a nearly united Germany; 
it has raised Christian races under the rule of 
the Turk in Eastern Europe from ignoble 


bondage; and it has contributed, on the 
whole, to the welfare of mankind. But it 
has left France brooding over schemes of 
revenge; it has turned the continent into an 
armed camp ; and it may bring on an alliance 
between France and Bussia of evil omen to 
the oause of progress. 

WnxiAM O’Cohwob Mobbis. 


THB LATE DB. BDWXK HATCH. 

Toward* Field* of Light. Sacred Poems. By 
tiie late Bev. Edwin Hatch. 

Memorial* of Edwin Match, D.D. Edited by 
his Brother. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The wife and brother of Dr. Hatch have 
edited these two memorial volumes with the 
evident desire of repairing to the best of their 
power the loss caused to the publio by his 
death. Dr. Hatch’s death occurs at a moment 
peculiarly painful to the inner circle of his 
friends and pupils. He has become widely 
known as the champion of certain theories of 
Churoh history, and widely respected as a 
scholar and controversialist; but of the 
character that lay behind these externals, of 
the spiritual gospel which the author of the 
Growth of Churoh Inttitution* was striving to 
utter, the general public knows nothing. 
That Prof. Harnack should style Dr. Hatoh 
“ a great writer,” and pronounce that “ few 
books have been written so masterly as his 
Lectures,” is not surprising to us; but we are 
surprised when the German critic continues: 
“but, above all, he was a glorious man, 
whose loss I shall never cease to mourn.” 
These words cease to be extravagant and 
beoome very real as we read the volumes 
before us. 

Of the Sacred Poems not much need be’ 
said. They reveal a genuine lyrical gift, and 
contain verses here and there which deserve 
to be remembered. They are fragments of 
great promise, but their author gave no sus¬ 
tained or deliberate attention to poetry; and 
his poems are valuable now, not as poetry, 
but as autobiography, as revealing the strength 
and delicacy f the poet’s spiritual life. 

The same is true, in part, of the twenty-1 
five sermons contained in the Memorials. 
These are certainly very remarkable in them¬ 
selves, apart from their personal interest, but 
still them main interest is personal. They 
tell us the oonviotions on matters religious 
and social of a writer who has not in these 
directions fully unbosomed himself elsewhere, 
and they prove how intelligent and strongly 
felt these convictions were. They once more 
negatire the view, that a liberal divine must 
be an indifferent one, that faith to be strong 
must be narrow. It is part of the duty of 
the Broad Church theologian to protest against 
what he conceives to be the fallacies and 
fanaticisms attached to the creeds of the two 
great parties in the English Church; and in so 
far as the popular mind identifies these creeds 
with their attendant fanaticisms, it supposes 
the Broad Churchman to be a lukewarm Sad¬ 
duces, in spite of the witness to the contrary 
contained in the lives of Dr. Arnold, Bobert- 
son, Kingsley, mid Maurice. These poems 
and sermons by Dr. Hatoh will convince high 
and low alike, whatever be their opinion of his 
Bampton Lectures, that his religious life was 


intens ely pract ical and p ersonal and pas¬ 
sionatel y sfareiinnns . 

The sermons cannot be said to represent 
their author’s powers as adequately as his 
other published works. They are on a variety 
of subjects, and are as a general rule sugges¬ 
tive, not exhaustive; many of them could be 
elaborated into lengthy treatises. But this 
incompleteness makes all the more obvious 
the preacher’s method of work. 

“He was always penetrating to causes,” 
says Prof. Sanday, describing pregnantly the 
combined exhaustive induction of facts and 
acute deduction of general laws which give 
their peculiar charm, not only to the Ongin 
of Specie*, but to all historical works written 
with the same method, to Maine’s Ancient 
Law, for instance, and Hatch’s Bampton 
Lectures. 

The sermons possess this charm. Not even 
the simplest enumeration of vices and virtues 
is haphazard, but always scientific and 
thoughtful. 'When a short sermon deals with a 
large subject, the author confines himself to one 
or two dearly-defined issues, and contrives to 
introduce some order and light into chaos. 
Occasionally, as in the two sermons on 
Humility, Dr. Hatch’s power of seeing 
ancient history with contemporary eyes pro¬ 
duces an entirely fresh and original treatment 
of a subject worn almost threadbare. The 
sermons contain many passages of fine imagina¬ 
tion and nobly expressed doquence. That 
Dr. Hatch possessed these gifts was obvious 
to any careful reader of hu B amp tons; but 
in the books he published they were neces¬ 
sarily subordinated, and to many readers the 
fire and energy of the sermons will come as a 
surprise. 

To indicate with any minuteness the teach¬ 
ing of the book would take too much space— 
it is emphatically of the sort whioh defies 
summary; but we may notioe generally that 
the preacher is thoroughly in touch with the 
spirit of the times. He feels the urgency of 
the socialjproblem, tellirig us that "it would 
seem as though civilisation exuded misery,” 
and denouncing the indifference of “ the most 
impenetrable and immutable of all religions— 
the religion of the unthinking, well-to-do, and 
respectable.” He will not allow religion to 
be less than life, andinsists that Christianity 
can live only if it can do for the nineteenth 
century what it did for the first: “its . 
strength lay in its spiritual force; in an age 
of misery it gave men hope, in an age which 
stood aghast at its own viciousness it gave 
them purity, in an age of conflict it gave\ 
them brotherhood.” In every sermon we are 
struck by the spiritual energy of the preacher 
—his earnest identification of himself with 
his listeners; his strenuous insistence on the 
practical and personal character of real re-1 
ligion. “ It is in the prose of life,” he says, 
“rather than its poetry that the work of \ 
religion lies,” and it is by the destruction of 
“ the old Adam of idleness and arrogance and 
intolerance ” that we become converted. It 
is singular that indolence Bhould be so con¬ 
stantly and so feelingly denounced by one 
whose industry was so immense. 

These Memorials greatly increase our sense 
of the loss sustained by the author’s early 
death. They prove that the subjects upoa 
which Dr. Hatch may be said to have spoken 
. his mind to his generation were scarcely those 
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nearest hie heart, and they convince ns that a 
few more years of life would have made him 
a great spiritual force in tbe Church and 
nation he loved. We have lost a prophet, 
not merely a teacher. 

Ronald Bathe. 


th» JTerioU. By Sir Henry Cunningham. 

In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

This is a work of genius. It tells the adven¬ 
tures of a poor and beautiful girl, launched by 
an unscrupulous woman of fashion upon the 
shoals and whirlpools of London society; of 
the temptations which beset her, the false 
lights that led her into peril, and the self- 
discipline by which she emerged safe. Sir 
Henry Cunningham brings to his task a 
practised band, and a wide and sympathetic 
knowledge of life It is the old pathetic 
story of youth at the cross roads, with the 
old, old choice before it, between the path 
of duty and the waj s of worldliness. Olivia 
Hillyard is the female counterpart in our day 
of the Arthur Pendennis of fifty years ago. 
But Sir Henry Cunningham, with a true per¬ 
ception not only of the proprieties but also of 
the actual facts of modern society, makes bis 
heroine a better and nobler human being than 
Thackeray’s poor hero proved. 

The story unconsciously challenges com¬ 
parison in several respects with that master¬ 
piece of English fiction. Both novels have, 
as their background, the idyll of an English 
country home. In both the principal figure 
passes from a station of moderate worldly 
comfort into pecuniary straits. The necessity 
of making their own way in life is the 
touchstone by which the leading characters 
in each of the novels are tried. In both, 
the battle with temptation, and with all 
the ignoble motives which tarnish life, is 
fought out amid the distractions of the 
London world. Thackeray lamented that 
since the days of Tom Jones no English author 
had ventured to truly portray a young man’s 
life. He accordingly painted Arthur Pen¬ 
dennis in as comparatively realistic colours as 
he dared. Even thus toned down for the 
home market, the picture is not altogether a 
pleasant one. Sir Henry Cunningham has, 
with the insight of genius, perceived that 
it is still possible, without shocking British 
proprieties^ to depict a young English lady as 
she really is. From the beginning to the end of 
his book there is not a page of twaddle, or a 
line of cant. We follow his heroino with 
interest, with admiration, with fear. But we 
lay down the third volume with the feeling 
that the story of an English girl’s life, even 
if eclipsed for a moment by temptations to 
worldliness, can still be honestly told without 
bringing a blush to any cheek. 

Those who are accustomed to Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s earlier manner will expect to 
find everybody in his book somewhat wittier 
and a great deal more amusing than they 
would be in real life. This temptation to be 
excessively 'clever seems indeed to be the 
failing from which the more laborious and 
rseherchi order of novelist is seldom able to 
tree himself. Whether in the parched Indian 
station of Dustypore, or amid the serene 
official altitudes of the Coeruleans, the agree- 
able people to whom Sir Henry Cunningham 
introduced us were all also so abnormally 


amusing that we missed that sense of sim¬ 
plicity which is the note of true genius. It is 
a blemish to which, considering the deluge of 
dull fiction that is daily poured down upon 
the world, it may seem hypercritical to object. 
In his present novel, however, Sir Henry 
Cunningham has been on his guard against his 
besetting foible. Nobody is wearisome in it, 
but a fair proportion of his characters are 
reasonably commonplace. He has in this way 
produced a higher effect of light and shade,and 
of the contrast between average mortals and the 
brilliant exceptions, than can be found in any 
of his previous books. The Heriots leave us 
with a large oircle of new friends, whose 
acquaintance it has been a privilege to make, 
and many of whose sayings it is pleasant to 
remember. Our only objection is that too 
many of them are still too clever. 

Several of the characters may fairly claim 
to be original creations in English fiction. 
The sketch of the old lady, not too rich or 
highly placed but, by the force of her own 
friendly and shrewd intelligence, the centre 
of a most agreeable coterie, is admirable. 
Many of us must remember a genial salon 
of this sort, and will agree with Sir Henry 
that no circle is complete without its cheery 
invalid. But I think few of us have ever 
found the charm which attracted us so well 
set forth as in Sir Henry’s description of old 
Lady Heriot’s drawing-room. 

“ It was a most amusing plaoe. Lady Heriot’s 
privileges as an invalid warranted just enough 
disorder to enhance comfort and banish the 
possibility of stiffness. Old age, like other 
infirmities, may, in skilful hands, beoome an 
element of social suooess. People oame to see 
Lady Heriot in compliance with her petition to 
take pity on an old woman whose infirmities 
debarred her from the pleasures of the outside 
world. They invariably found a cheerful 
hostess, better posted up than themselves in 
current gossip, longisg to know of what was 
going on in the world, and quite prepared to 
meet them half way in being amusing and 
amused. Lady Heriot had not lived all those 
years for nothing; she had known a host of 
people all the time her husband had been in 
Parliament, some of them already beginning to 
be historical. She remembered a story, and 
knew how to tell it. Her five o’olook tea was 
a most popular beverage; and quite a little 
crowd would gather to drink it. So it oame 
about that, in the course of the afternoon, a 
great many nioe people dropped in, and left a 
small residuum of wit behind them. It is a 
great thing to know a house where the hostess 
is always at home, and always delighted to see 
you. There were several elderly gentlemen 
who would have considered a Sunday in town 
exceptionally ill-spent part of which had not 
been passed by the side of Lady Heriot’s sofa. | 
Stonehouae, the distinguished Queen’s Counsel, 
M.P., who had no leisure for ordinary society, 
managed to forget his briefs and his olients, 
and unbent his great intellect under the sooth¬ 
ing influence of Lady Heriot’s oumpanionahip. 
Mr. Pygmalion, a power in the world of art, 
was well pleased to oonvey to her the latest 
gossip from the Boyal Academy. Dr. Crucible 
deserted his favourite arm-chair at the Athe¬ 
naeum in order to bring an amusing book or 
expound the newest theory that stirred the 
philosophic world. Now it wou'd be Lord 
Melrose, an aooomplished ex-diplomat, untiring 
collector and retailer of every form of social 
curiosity; now Desmond, an Irish dean, pro¬ 
videntially supplied with a never-failing cruse 
of excellent stories at his countrymen’s expense. 
Even young Mr. de Renzi, the brightest of 
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rising political stars, who was in great request, 
and capable of givirig himself airs with common 
mortals, never showed them to Lady Heriot, 
but would oome and spend a pleasant half-hour, 
and take real pains to be amusing. Lady 
Heriot’s panegyric on her sofa was, Olivia felt, 
extremely well-deserved.” 

The question as to how far it is fair to an 
author to give the plot of his novel forms a 
fine point in the ethics of reviewing. My 
own opinion is clearly against it.. Nor, 
indeed, would it be possible to summarise the 
story of The Heriots without blurring the 
hundred careful touches which will be found 
throughout the book. One comes to, the 
conclusion, however, that if, as Lady Heriot 
says, “ the trade of being an old lady is no", 
such a bad one,” the profession of a young 
beauty is a very arduous business. The 
final complication of Olivia’s life can only bn 
solved by a resolute answer to the question, 
“ When is a girl justified in breaking off her 
engagement?” The orthodox answer with 
which we are so familiar is, “When the 
discovers something wrong or unsuitable in 
her fianol." No small part of the interest of 
this book arises from the presentment of 
another aspect of the question. For after 
all a girl may know as tittle of her true self 
as she does of her lover when she becomes 
engaged to him. Sir Henry Cunningham 
leads up to this question with a delicate 
hand, and in the end produces a situation 
worthy of a dramatic artist of the highest 
class. 

“‘Perhaps,’ says Mrs. Hazeldeu, ‘the first 
man a gin knows is generally the beginning of 
her disillusions.’ ‘ Possibly,’ retorts De Kenzi. 

‘ The fate of humanity is disillusion. Young 
ladies must be disillusioned like the rest of us. 
Men may be Nature’s humble instrument. It 
may correspond to the acute form of it, which 
they themselves experience when they enter 
public life.’ ” 

Sir Henry Cunningham has studied young 
ladies to advantage. We think it quite 
natural that a man’s head should be turned 
by an early suooess, and that he should do 
many foolish and worldly things under its 
momentary influence, without bring deteri¬ 
orated by them in the long run. But there 
is a sort of tacit understanding that girls 
should either be above the indisoretions of 
sudden success, or that their nature must 
permanently suffer from them—in short, 
that a young beauty in the first flush of her 
triumph should either retain all the charms of 
unconsciousness and simplicity, or that sbe 
should beoome a worldly little person of the 
unhesitating type. It is one of the weak 
points of fashionable fiction that it usually 
portrays women in extremes. Sir Henry 
Cunningham touches off the feelings of his 
heroine, when suddenly shot from her rustic 
obscurity into a coruscation of success, with 
a more delicate hand. 

"Howdo matters stand with a young girl,” 
he says, “ when she first discovers that she 
wields a spell which stronger natures than her 
own obey— whioh makes her a foroe among 
her fellow-mortals—when she knows that she 
is no longer insignificant—when it dawns upon 
her that someone admires her, delights in her, 
finds in her something more oharnung than in 
others P It was, Olivia frit, a disturbing 
revelation. A new world -had suddenly opened 
upon her, full of exciting possibilities," 
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Very fine, too, is the chapter in which 
Olivia realises her social suocess at its real 
value. All the pleasures which fashion can 
give, the highest material triumph which to 
a girl it can bring, Olivia had enjoyed with 
the fresh capacity for enjoyment that youth 
alone possesses. Here are the two sentences 
with which Sir Henry Cunningham closes the 
chapter of disillusionment: 

" ‘ Little do men peroeive,’ says Bacon, ‘ what 
solitude is, how far it extendeth. For a crowd 
is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love.’ Of this sort of oruel, loveless 
solitude Olivia's gentle soul was now becoming 
painfully aware.” 

Our author has also his deeper notes. There 
are few touches of pathos in modem books 
more tender than his words of Requiescat 
over the child in whom the worldly unde, 
and his still more worldly wife, had centred 
their unscrupulous ambition: 

“ In that little ooffin lay the object of all 
Valentine’s busy life, his eager oontrivanoe, his 
restless energy. For him he had toiled, for 
him he had plotted, for him he had sacrificed 
things onoe dear to him, which only so trans¬ 
cendent a sacrifice oould claim. He had tilenoed 
conscience; he had tampered with honour; he 
had forfeited his friend’s esteem, his brother’s 
love. Now all was over. Nothing remained 
to wish, to hope, to labour for.” 

The book is full of good things. It is im¬ 
possible to turn over a few pages without 
coming on half a doztn shrewd sayings, 
which pack away the maximum of reflection 
or experience in the mioimum of words. I 
am an easy-going reviewer, and read a novel 
for my own pleasure rather than for the 
benefit of the public. So not having marked 
Sir Henry’s bon mots as I went along, I take 
a few at random, by no means the best. 
Olivia, at a certain crisis in her career, 
looks "like a young rebel angel of a 
determined order.’ “ Like him! ” says 
Olivia of a certain famous man of the 
world, “ like eyes of blue steel, cold, oruel, 
hard! the smile of Judas, the sneer of 
Mephistopheles.” "There is no more effec¬ 
tual estrangement,” observes our author with 
regard to a little American lady’s audacious 
talk—"there is no more effectual estrange¬ 
ment than a difference of taste in jokes.” 
" As if,” says Florian regarding another lady’s 
bare shoulders and diamonds, "they imagined 
* meretricious ’ to be the feminine of < meri¬ 
torious.’ ” "It was broader than it was long,” 
says the same critic of a young guardsman’s 
too lively Palais-Royal chanson , when it was 
encored as too short " It was broader than 
it was long—the fashionable shape for comic 
songs.” "Gratitude,” remarks De Renzi, 
when a young lady asks him to be oontent 
with that form of affection—" gratitude is but 
the ghost of love ” These and a score of 
other apothegms catch my eye in glancing 
over a few chapters in the last volume. 
There are touches here and there worthy of 
Thackeray. " I set him,” says Lady Eugenia 
of her true-hearted son in their hour of dis¬ 
tress —“ I set him against a thousand mis¬ 
fortunes and am thankful.” 

I hope many other readers will derive as 
much pleasure as I have received from the 
perusal of this book. They will find the plot 
interesting and sustained to the end. Sir 


Henry Cunningham is a master of refined and 
scholarly English, and he lavishes a store of 
experience and a wealth of wit upon his work, 
very refreshing in these days of the hasty 
slip-shod novel. 

W. W. Huhteh. 


An Artist’s Tour: Gleanings and Impressions 

of Travels in North and Central America 

and the Sandwioh Islands. By B. Kroupa. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Mb. Kroupa, in spite of his Magyar-looking 
name, is an Englishman who has lived long 
in Scotland, and who, before beginning the 
extended journey of which the most striking 
incidents are described in this handsome 
volume, had passed much of his time in 
Canada. 

These earlier travels are merely indicated. 
For the tale of his seven years’roamings—across 
the American continent, then to the Hawaiian 
group, back to California, south to Arizona, 
from the sea coast of Mexico south to Panama, 
thence to New Orleans and Havanna, and 
finally northward by way of the Southern 
States to Canada—commences at New York. 
This route, from a geographical point of view, 
is not a new one. All its familiar features 
have been described a hundred times, and 
Mr. Kroupa makes no pretentions to be more 
than a tourist with a professional knowledge 
of painting. If, however, fifty men endowed 
with ordinary intelligence and a capacity for 
telling what they saw journeyed on the same 
forenoon from London to Staines, their narra¬ 
tives would all differ and aU oontain incidents 
unnoticed by their fellow travellers. 

Accordingly, though it is difficult to say in 
what respect the latest sketches of what—with 
the exception of the Arizona trip in a " prairie 
sohooner,” and the ride in Northern Mexico 
with Navajo Indians—is now a beaten track, is 
fresher than his predecessors, his book is un¬ 
questionably worth reading, even by those 
who have already skimmed the pages of a 
library of similar volumes. One reason for 
this is that America is always changing. Ten 
years in the West is like a cycle of Europe; 
so that the man who revisits the places he 
knew in his youth seems to the newcomers 
like one risen from the dead. Another advan¬ 
tage Mr. Kroupa has over the ordinary " globe 
trotter” is that he was in no hurry. For a 
trip usually aooompliahed in a few months 
oooupicd him as many years; so that first 
impressions, sharp though indeterminate, 
were corrected by more mature experiences, 
and the vague notions picked up from the 
man in the oar and the man in the steamer 
had time to crystallise into the well considered 
statements with which his pages abound. 

But the interest of this " Artist’s Tour ” 
centres mainly in the artist himself—in the un¬ 
conventional, often humorous, always shrewd, 
and occasionally picturesque descriptions he 
supplies regarding what he saw and did. Mr. 
Kroupa avoids the diary form. He has 
removed the scaffolding before he introduces 
his handiwork to the publio. Dates are 
markedly absent from his pages, and indeed 
we can only gather from the context an 
inkling of the period about whioh he started 
on his rovings. But we are never wearied 
with personal details as to what he ate and 
drank, nor with paraphrases of guide books; 


and, unlike the imitators of Captain Burnaby, 
patent pills are not by him accorded the immor¬ 
tality of print Henoe, from first to last the 
volume may be read with interest For the 
writer is a modest narrator who never strains 
after effect, and has a way of his own in telling 
his quiet quaint story. His account of the 
present condition of the Mormons is useful; 
and, like every one else, he is pleased with 
California and charmed with the Sandwich 
Isles. But excellent though his description of 
the stock scenes in California are, the chapters 
narrating his experiences through Arizona, and 
in the company of those " tinkler loons ” the 
Navajos, must be pronounced the most noveL 
Nor ought we to omit his notes upon Panama, 
which he explored on foot—and caught fever 
for his pains—for off the usual line of travel 
aoross that isthmus. In a book which con¬ 
tains little chaff, these pages will be found 
to contain the greatest amount of wheat; 
while the thirty-four illustrations, nearly all 
from the authors paintings, are capital speci¬ 
mens of one of the many photographic pro¬ 
cesses which are so rapidly superseding wood 
engraving. 

Altogether, it is difficult to recall any 
travel talk not entitled to the rank of 
geography whioh is so satisfactory, and not 
many more pretentious narratives of explora¬ 
tions in new lands written in so inoffensive a 
manner. As a rule, Mr. Kroupa is accurate 
beyond the want of unaoientifio travellers, and 
seldom errs—even in his natural history. Yet 
here and there he falls into trifling mistakes, 
which he would do well to correct when a 
second edition is oalled for. Gold, forinstanoe, 
was not first discovered by Captain Sutter at 
Coloma in 1848 (p. 81). The actual discoverer 
was James Marshall, who was cutting a mill- 
race for that old offioer of Charles the Tenth’s 
Swiss guard whom I am old enough to re¬ 
member in the halcyon days of California. It is 
still further from the truth to affirm that the 
red wood is the same as the " sandal or Brazil 
wood” (p. 41), while its range is not to 
Mendocino, but to the most northern limits 
of the State, though De Candolle is utterly 
wrong in giving Nootka Sound as a habitat— 
a ridiculous blunder perpetuated without any 
exouse in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea. It would have been as correct 
to describe the palmetto as a native of Surrey. 
As the ample materials for its history now 
in existence might have taught the writer 
of the notioe, forests of the redwood do not 
even extend into Oregon. Again (p. 57), 
" the Americans ” did not adopt " the name 
sequoia gigantoa ” for the tree described with 
dubious taste by Lindley as JFsllingtonia 
because it had been so dubbed by " a French 
botanist who visited and described these trees 
as early as 1854.” It was Decaisne who 
established the generic identity of the " big 
tree” and the redwood, and therefore 
suggested the cancelling of the genus Welling- 
tonia. But he never either "visited or 
described ” the^speoies; and as his paper was 
published in 1855, while Lindley’s appeared 
in 1853, even had there been any dispute 
over priority in nomenclature—winch there 
never was—the English botanist would have 
had the first olaim. The Buddhists might 
perhaps also protest against Mr. Kroupa 
characterising the Chinese as pagans with 
"gods” in their “Pantheon”; and a good 
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many people who helped to ereot it may 
object to the “ English residents of Honolulu ” 
(p. 171) arrogating to themselves the sole 
credit for the monument to Captain Cook in 
Kealakeakua Bay. These slips are never¬ 
theless of no great moment, except to 
specialists. And specialists, we have seen, 
are not infrequently “ viri qui docent quod non 
sapiunt ”—in Encyclopaedias and elsewhere. 

Robust Bkown. 


VrSTBT AS A LITEBAHT CBITIO. 

Etude ear Alexandre Vinet critique litUroir *. 

Par Louis Molines. (Paris: Fisohbaoher.) 

M. Molines has set himself the task of sum¬ 
ming up Vinet’s ideas and the principles of his 
literary criticism. He has done this with care 
and in detail. Although he has purposely 
abstained from biography, he gives us glimpses 
of Yinet’s life in extracts from his correspon¬ 
dence with Emile Souvestre and Ssinte-Beuve. 
What is thus shown makes one wish that more 
place had been allowed to personal matters. 
Yinet’s literary companionship with Sainte- 
Beuve during the year whioh that distin¬ 
guished writer spent at Lausanne is a fact, 
and an important one, in the history of French 
literature. The special note of lus criticism 
is that it is a fruitful, a productive criticism. 
His literary judgments, according to Sainte- 
Beuve, “ touch secret places ” in the hearts 
of those he judges and “suggest serious 
thoughts.’’ A writer criticised by Vinet 
learned to know his real self. 

There are things said, and things left un¬ 
said, by M. Molines (notwithstanding the 
merits of bis book) which make one feel that 
he has not perceived the real charm of Vinet. 
He is at great pains to show that Vinet was 
original—that he owed nothing to personal 
intercourse with contemporary writers; and 
he falls into the error of representing him 
as a man influenced by books and not by 
persons. 

“ J'inoline & oroire qu’en rualite la seule influ¬ 
ence Strangers qu’il ait subie eat oelle du livre.” 

Vinet lived with his books, but he was not 
bookish. An extract from one of his letters 
to Sainte-Beuve, which M. Molines has quoted 
in another place, shows in wbat spirit Vinet 
read: 

" Quoique vous m’aoeusiez aveo douoeur de 
j tiger des homines par leurs livres, je veux Men 
vous dormer lieu de me le reprocher enoore, et 
vous avouer que o’est votre penede Mime, votre 
vrat mol, qui m’attache souvent dans vos 
Merits,” 

M. Molines finds fault with Vinet for 
having “made himself too little” and de¬ 
clined opportunities for practical influence. 

“On regrette de le voir se soustraire aux 
charges, on pourrait parfois dire aux obligations 
que Ini imposait la oonflanoe de see amis. II 
refuse la plaoe de directeur de l’instruction 
publique dans le canton de Vaud; il refuse la 
place de professeur & la Faculti de Montauban 
que lui offrait M. Oousin; il refuse la direc¬ 
tion du journal Le Bemeur en alidguant son 
incapaciU." 

Vinet gave this reason for his refusal: 

“ En me transplantant on m’efleuillerait, et l’on 
Serait tout 6tonnd de n’avoir plus entre les mains 
qu’un arbre sec.” 


Such words give life to the page on which 
they are written. There is a sympathy 
whioh it is impossible to withhold from beings 
that will not bear transplanting. Vinet spent 
his first and last years in his native city of 
Lausanne. He enjoyed the happiness so 
touohingly expressed by Mme. de StaSl of 
ending life amid the scenes where it began: 

“La tombe rapproohde du beroeau semble 
placer sous )e meme ombrage touts une vie; 
tan die que les amides pass des sur un sol dtranger 
sont oomme des branches sans radne.” 

M. Molines complains that Vinet “is not 
appreciated in France as he deserves to be 
and he mentions the three reasons given by 
M- Scherer for such want of popularity— 
“Vinet was a foreigner, a Christian, ard a 
Protestant.” Unpopularity is a peculiar thing, 
for which three reasons are too many; one is 
enough. That Vinet was a foreigner was no 
reason for his being unpopular in France. As 
a matter of fact, Frenoh literary and philo¬ 
sophical innovators in search of a name to 
conjure with have held up names of foreigners 
—Voltaire that of Newton and Locke, Victor 
Hugo that of Shakspere. Vinet was a Pro¬ 
testant, but no sectarian; and it is not the 
doctrine but the sectarian spirit of Pro¬ 
testantism which offends the feelings of 
Frenohmen. In a letter to Chauteaubriand 
he says: 

“ Je suis protestant, il est vrai, mais dans un 
sens si gdndral, si pen historique, que je ne me 
sens dtranger dans auoune enceinte lorsque j’y 
retrouve oette foi en la charitd divine, oe reoours 
au mystdre de l’inoamation, et oette bonne 
volontd du repentir, qui sont la consolation, la 
oouronne, et i’humble triomphe de notre exist¬ 
ence foudroyde." 

And Sainte-Beuve says that Vinet was “ the 
most sympathetic of Protestants.” 

Vinet was a Christian; so was Pascal, and 
yet Pascal has had more editors during the 
present century in France than Voltaire. 
But Pascal, though in his latter years be 
became a recluse, imbibed in his youth the 
Parisian eeprit de eoeidtS, when he lived and 
exchanged ideas with men of wit and gallantry. 
Vinet remained what Pascal might have been 
had all his life been spent in a provincial city. 
Small countries, with great neighbours and 
a common language, acquire a taint of pro¬ 
vincialism. Provincialism was the real cause 
of Vinet’s want of popularity in France. 

What did Vinet really wish for—admirers 
or readers? An author who reaches the 
stage of popularity loses better readers than 
he gains. There is too much of him in circu¬ 
lation. People think they know him too well 
to read him. He is quoted and misquoted till 
his words are emptied of their sense and 
meaning, and what survives of him is a 
name. Vinet belongs to a class of writers 
who will always find readers, because they 
will never attain popularity. He likened 
himself to a tree that could not bear trans¬ 
planting; and he has among writers the 
virtues of mountain plants that will not thrive 
in the air of the plain. He was a loveable 
man; there was in his companionship a moral 
tonic that refreshed men of the most various 
intellects, and a few of the best French 
spirits in every generation will turn to Vinet 
for refreshment. 

William: Mabkhe nt. 


NSW NOVELS. 

Duleibel. By Gertrude M. Hayward. In 3 
vola. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Claire Brandon. By Frederick Marshall- In 
3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Lloyd* of Ballymor*. By Edith Rochfort. 

In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall) 

The Captain of the “ Poleetar," and other 
Tale*. By A. Conan Doyle. (Longmans.) 
Mr*. Dauby Kaufman of Baytweier. By Mrs. 

Mark Herbert. (Digby & Long.) 

Fair PhylU* of Lavender Wharf By James 
Greenwood. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

By the World Forgot By E. J. Clay den. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Duleibel is a novel whioh takes a good deal of 
reading. It is one of the many testimonies 
our modern fiction affords to the influence 
exercised by Browning on his generation. 
The author, without being a great creative 
genius, has contrived to seize upon some 
tolerably distinctive types of character and to 
analyse them well. It may be objected that 
her task is the easier for the simple reason 
that the characters are so distinctive. The 
laughing careless Christopher Jocelyn—with¬ 
out an atom of real character, “ a nature to 
made up of broken lights and shades that the 
strong force of contrasting traits was lost in 
their abundanoe,” but a universal favourite, 
and bound to win in any game of love—no 
doubt haa his counterpart in real life. So has 
his rival, Arthur Scudamore, the local squire, 
who, being gifted wi'h clever brains and 
artistic tastes, fails to win the sympathy of 
his country neighbours and assumes an attitude 
of Byronio cynicism little in keeping with his 
really warm nature. Duleibel Carwinion the 
heroine, brought up, in companionship with 
her brother Michael, to a stern sense of self- 
reliance, owing to the gentle weakness of her 
father, is neither an unnatural nor unlovable 
person. But where typical developments are 
so strongly marked there is less difficulty iu 
creating vivid contrasts than where, as for 
instance in some of George Eliot’s novels, the 
analysis of commonplace characters is an 
especial feature. However, we must not 
quarrel with Miss Hayward over what is 
really a very good novel. She is at fault, 
perhaps, in allowing her interest in her own 
creations to run away with her; for it is not 
every novel-reader who cares to pursue deep 
studies through three volumes. On the other 
hand, the studies are deoidedly artistic in 
execution; and the author's style exhibits an 
aptitude in choice of metaphor and a power of 
sympathetic description which place her book 
on a high level of merit. More care might 
have been exercised in verifying some of the 
quotations that head the chapters. Horace, 
for instance, never wrote “ poterieee nasoi 
madrt pudenda” (vol. i., p. 172). 

If Christian names count for anything, the 
author of Claire Brandon should be of the 
male sex. In that esse, all that can be said 
is that his manner of writing conceals the fact 
wonderfully well. Mere prolixity, though a 
tolerably frequent characteristic, is not, in¬ 
deed, the exclusive property of Jady novelists; 
and it is possible that the industrious attention 
paid in these pages to realistic minuteness, the 
.exhaustive parade of sorrow’s vocabulary, and 
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the exuberance of petty detail in the love 
scene*—kissing and all—may be the work of 
a man. But the conception of the heroine, 
a young lady of somewhat narrowminded 
obstinacy, who makes not only all men but 
all womankind her slaves, is distinctly 
feminine ; nor is it easy to imagine that 
any one but a woman would have imputed 
moral crime to George Brandon, who, in the 
absence of legal proof of tbe legitimacy of his 
brother’s daughter, lays successful claim to 
the family estates. There is no lack of 
cultivated thought in the pages of Clair* 
Brandon , and, apart from its unnecessary 
length, it is not a badly oonceived novel in 
respect of plot. It faults seem mainly due to 
crudeness and inexperience in writing. The 
dialogues want mending. They are like pro¬ 
fessorial lectures. Every abstract term under 
the sun is trotted out for definition and dis¬ 
cussed in polished essayist style on the spur 
of the moment by ordinary sooiety loungers. 
The characters also want mending. They start 
with a certain amount of individuality, which 
in many cases they quickly lose and become a 
mere reflex of the writer’s own mind. , And 
surely the inanities of Lytton and Disraeli at 
their worst are more than parodied by a writer 
who, in the absorbing moment of a love 
declaration, can represent his hero and heroine 
as finding time for talk like this: 

"Then, sweet Claire, remember ever that 
Nature, who is love, looked on us and rejoiced 
when we told our love to each other and to 
her.” 

" What a radiant omen for our love! ” 
sighed Claire. "What a tender and undying 
witness of its birth! How gloriously privileged 
we are, Conrad, to tell each other our avowal 
in the presence of such a confidant! Look I 
. . . Feel I . . . She oasts over ns the 
protection of her royalty, the graoe of her 
simplicity, the eternity of her fidelity! In our 
honrs of trial we will remind each other of this 
enchanting soene, of this incomparable moment, 
and we wiU find encouragement and fortitude 
in the memory of our beginning,” &o., &o. 

In truth, the sentiments of these two lovers 
towards one another are, throughout the book, 
so aggravatingly ecstatic as to encourage in 
the reader a cynical hope that their married 
life may produce some compensatory dis¬ 
illusions. 

It is impossible to bestow upon Th* Lloydt 
of Ballymor* anything more than that faint 
sort of praise wbieh is often tantamount to 
condemnation. As a mere story it is fairly 
well told; and though of reflective analysis, or 
startling contrasts of character, or dramatically 
devised situations, no trace can be foand, 
there is life enough in the descriptions of 
country scenes and Hibernian peasantry to 
make the book acceptable to Irish readers. 
John Lloyd, the leading figure in the first 
volume, an improvident Dish landlord, is 
murdered by moonlighters, the assassins 
being two of bis own tenants. The im¬ 
poverished family remove to Dublin, where 
young Tom Lloyd, the heir, now a bank clerk, 
is suspected of a robbery and tried at the 
assizes. Though acquitted of the charge, he 
los-s his post; and the suspicion attaching to 
his name has tbe effect of putting an end for 
a time to more than one matrimonial alliance, 
until the mystery is cleared up by the death¬ 
bed confession of the real culprit. There is 
nothing very original in any of this, and 


little in the txe^uti.n to lift the book out of 
a rattier dull level of homely mediocrity. Miss 
Bochfort should, in particular, avoid padding 
her novel with dialogues largely composed of 
irrelevant gossip, and with reiterated de¬ 
scriptions of toilet details and the dinner 
menu. 

Hardly more than . twelve months have 
elapsed since Dr. Conan Doyle astonished 
and delighted the world with the narrative 
of Mieah Clark* ; and when another work bv 
his hand is announced, one rushes to it with 
eager expectancy. It is no little disappoint¬ 
ment to find that Th* Captain of th* “ Pole- 
star'' and other Tail**, is a mere riehaujfi of 
productions that have already seen the light 
in various magazines. One looked for a 
prodigy, and, behold, a potboiler! Apart from 
this legitimate grumble, there is nothing to 
be said in disparagement of the stories them¬ 
selves, which are ten in number, and are, on 
the whole, of that high class which might be 
expected of the author. "John Huxford’s 
Hiatus” is delightfully pathetic, and "The 
Parson of Jackman’s Gulch ” is remarkable for 
what might be called in stage phrase a 
*' streaming ” denouement. The writer has a 
tendency to coquette with the supernatural 
world and unexplained psychical phenomena. 
The practice is excusable perhaps in short 
magazine stories, but might fatsdly discredit 
a sustained work. 

In respect of title, Mr*. Baulky Kaufman, 
of Baynoat*r, may seem to be an imitation of 
Mr. Barn** of N*u> York and Mr. Potter of 
Texas. Though not distinguished by any of 
the bewildering intricacy of manoeuvre and 
unceasing restlessness of movement that 
characterise the two latter works, Mrs. 
Herbert’s novel is not without solid merits of 
its own. Mrs. Danby Kaufman herself is a 
sort of /mum Urrihle, fast in her habits, 
heartlessly indifferent to her husband and 
ohildren, and possessed of a bitter tongue and 
satirical pen which have served to alienate, 
through fear or disgust, most of her more 
reputable acquaintances, and even the mem¬ 
bers of her own family. That a woman of 
this sort should be brought to shame and 
repentance at the dose of the book is only 
fitting and natural; but that her expiation 
should be represented as consummated by her 

C 'ng the ranks of the Salvation Army is 
ly likely to pass for a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory ending. The ohief interest of the 
story centres in Ethel Bright, who, as a girl, 
had been persuaded by Mrs. Kaufman, then 
Joan Sival, to go through a ceremony of 
marriage with her brother Jack, and lives 
in constant dread of her present husband 
finding out the secret. The tale exhibits 
considerable originality of conception, and is 
worth pernssl. 

Arrowsmith’s sensational series, which had 
the good fortune to be brought into notice by- 
Mr. Hugh Conway’s Called Back, and which 
has since been reinforced by more worthy 
productions, now adds to its list a blood¬ 
curdling and thoroughly characteristic story 
called Fair Phylli* of Lavtndor Wharf, by 
James Greenwood, the famous "Amateur 
Casual.” It is a narrative which exhibits in 
happiest perfection the writer’s laboriously 
acquired knowledge of tbe morality and habits 
of London’s lowest grades of society. Such 


paragons of murderous ferocity and devilish 
cunning as are here exhibited to view in the 
brothers Mungo and Judas Marks, with the 
feminine complements of the picture, as 
represented by the elderly hag, Nan Spurway, 
and the beautiful demon, Phyllis—surname 
unknown—could only be properly depicted by 
one who had made the study peculiarly his 
own. There is no doubt that this is a good 
shillingsworth—in its way. 

By the World Forgot is a very pretty little 
tale, and Mias Clay den ought to be heard of 
again as a novelist. The subject is not 
particularly original—what subjects are now¬ 
adays?—but the charm inherent in well-drawn 
characters is independent of the limited con¬ 
ditions of actual life. And everything here 
is actual life The well-meaning vicar and 
his worldly-minded, domineering wife; Mr. 
Grey, the broken-down literary man, tabooed 
by the vicarage, and, as a consequence, by 
local society, on acoount of agnostic proclivi¬ 
ties; his daughter Helen, Intellectually— 
through training a femme d 1 esprit, and socially 
—through force of circumstances—an ingSnue ; 
Allan Aubrey, the roving artist—this, it must 
be confessed, is a little too hackneyed—and 
many other characters, are people we know 
by heart. The merit of the novel lies in its 
treatment, which is rather in the style of 
Mrs. Henry Wood; and those who like Mrs. 
Henry Wood will like this imitation. 

John Baubow Allen. 


80MB CIASSICAL TEXTS. 

The Bird* of Aristophanes. With Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, by W. W. Merry. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) No lover of the Aristophanio 
oomedy will regret meeting the Sector of 
Linooln College in the sacred precincts. As in 
Ms edition of the Frogs, so here, Dr. Merry 
shows the indispensablequalityof being up to the 
fun of the thing,as well astotherequired scholar¬ 
ship. He oan see that the Aristophanic irony 
permeates the whole piece, and that the gaudy 
triumph of Peithetaerus at the end is as much 
a " Rogue’s March ” to the rogue himself as 
to the Athenian audience. Wisdom and poetry 
sparkle in the depths of this torrent of 
extravagant fun, like the gold in Paotolus; 
but the solemn political lesson supposed to be 
enforced by the play has been far too solemnly 
contemplated ana investigated. Viewed as the 
main object of the drama, it obsoures its 
brilliancy and throws the whole thing out of 
perspective. There is a lesson—a sound and 
solemn one—in the career of Falstaff; but 
fancy taking it from that point of view 
throughout! It was, we suppose, neoessary to 
thrash out anew the much-thrashed straw of 
Suvern’s essay; but Dr. Merry, as might Be 
expected, does so briefly (Introd. pp. 14-18), 
recognising that characteristics ana foibles, 
not incidents and expeditions, are the butt of 
Aristophanes. The notes seem to us to avoid 
the extremes—scantiness and superfluity— 
very well. It is hardly true to say (1-89) that 
rir-rtyts or cicadas "in no way resemble” 
grasshoppers, with which they are often 
confounded. Resemblance there is, though not 
identity. We oonfess to an impression that 
(L 177) Suurrpaipiieofuu = “ squint ’’ rather than 
"wring my neck.” Some of Dr. Merry’s 
equivalents are extremely felicitous, e.g., L 1421 
"fin iJtWiiyvt, ‘straight for Pellene,’ a 
village in Achaia, famous for the manufacture 
of warm woollen cloaks—as. we might say to 
Ulster." Again, L 298, " the rqplkot is cafidd 
xttplKot, to suggest *el ptt, and so pcant an 
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allusion to the well-known barber Sporgilua. 
As though we called the bird not a ‘dipper’ 
but a ‘dipper.’ Bnt why so pradi* i a 
teacher as the Beotor of Lincoln should think 
it neoeesary to oonstrue the substantives in !L 
527-8, passes comprehension; and the same 
may be said of such notes as those on 1L 
1155-1159. To conspire against the use of the 
lexioon is to oonspire against scholarship. 


is the regular abbreviation for Oufentina(tribu). 
In Letter, i., 22, 6, in toga negotiisque veraatur, 
though Mr. Oowan probably understands it as 
we do, his translation (“his duties as a 
citiaen ”) is hardly explicit enough. The word 
toga already contains the idea which is 
expanded in the next sentence by advocations, 
ana means the legal profession, just as it seems 
to $o in Taoitns, Annals xi. 7. 


The Iphigeneia at Aulie. With Introduction 
and Notes by Clinton B. S. Headlam. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) Mr. Headlam, With 
an enthusiasm that sits well on an editor, says 
of this play that 

“ in its conception and execution it is worthy of 
the poet at his beet. . . . There is here no trace 
of failing power or enfeebled judgment. . . . 
Barely, if ever, has the mingled tenderness and 
dignity of Euripides scoured him a more splendid 
triumph.” 

The reading world has not, we think, as a rule 
taken so favourable a view. Partly from the 
impression that the play lacks the last touches 
of the poet; partly from suspected interpola¬ 
tions ; partly from the natural sequel having 
been earlier produced—the play has been, not 
indeed disregarded, but somewhat depreciated. 
To us, the opening scene appears most drama¬ 
tically oonoeived. The character of Iphigeneia, 
if it does not quite, as Mr. Headlam thinks, 
“exhibitthe hand of a master,” is certainly 
one of Euripides’s finest areations, missing only 
by a little the supreme sucoess of Sophocles’s 
Antigone; Agamemnon is asketoh of hesitancy, 
worthy of Clough, though not of Shakspere; 
Achilles has the charm of a direct and soldierly 
character. But the element of greatness is 
absent from the play as a whole, though an 
admirable pathos pervades it. The introductory 
matter fpp. vii.-xxviii) prefixed by Mr. Headlam 
is oonoiae and interesting. The obronological 
table of art, literature, and politics, comprised 
in the Euripideah period is useful, and might, 
we think, be profitably appended to other 
editions of Euripides for beginners. The notes 
are, we think, a little too frequent, though 
they are as a rule concisely expressed, and 
avoid for the most part that disastrous com¬ 
petition with the lexioon whioh spoils both boys 
and editions. We observe that, on L .919, Mr. 
Headlam quotes oUfpur wirpa from Aeschylus, 
and hp9iwovs riyot from Sophocles (without 
giving the referOnoee) as examples of emphasis 
falling on the first part of the compound—<•«., 
otos, ipBJs. But such is not Mr. Tuoker’s 
view of Iti+pur rfrpa, in his new edition of the 
Supplices ; as to bpBirovt, it differs, we suppose, 
from bpBbs as “upstanding” differs from 
“upright,” i.e,, one personifies the figure a 
Tittle more. After all, we talk of the “ foot ” 
of a hill. The note on 1. 447 seems to. unravel 
the passage skilfully. On the whole,' this is a. 
promising piece of work. 

Pliny’s Letters. Books i. and ii. With- 
Introduction, Notes, and Plans. By J. Cowan. 
(M a c mi llan.) Mr. Oowan has done a very 
useful piece of work in adding two books of 
Pliny’s Letters to “Macmillan's Classical 
Series.” He has selected, it is true, but a small 
portion.of his author; but that portion he has 
explained and illustrated fully. He has taken 
pains to point out where the constructions 
employed by Pliny differ from those of Cioero; 
and his notes constitute a useful lesson in 
Latinity and the history of Latinity, as well as 
ip the interpretation of the author’s meaning 
The introduction, on the life of the younger 
Pliny, is one of the best workings-up of the in¬ 
dispensable article by Mommsen which we have 
seen. It was a happy idea to give at full-length 
two of the extant inscriptions whioh refer to 
the younger Pliny; but it is surely not right 
to expl ain o • plikio • ir- p • ovf • oaeotmo • 
SKCVSDO by saying that OVF = Ou/entinua: it 


The Histories of Tacitus. Books Ill.-V. 
With Introduction and Notes. By A. D.. 
Qodley. (Macmillan.) This continuation of a 
work which has already been noticed in the 
Academy is marked by growing independence 
and self-confidence in the editor. Belying less 
on what has been done before him, he makes 
his own notes, and ho has a very good idea of 
where a passage oalls for explanation and a 
learner for help. Nor are his notes merely 
explanatory. They often point out—and very 
neatly, too—where and how the syntax of 
Taoitus differs from that of Cioero. On the 
whole, this useful little edition should be 
popular and widely used. But we have, of 
oourse, occasionally to dissent from Mr. Qodley 
on some points of interpretation. We doubt 
whether d‘.mentiam in ili. 19 by itself = famam 
clemmtiae; more probably that meaning is 
acquired by the hendiadys clementiam et gloriam. 
In iii. 23 vinda oan hardly be “ chains,” for. 
ohains could not be out in a hurry by two 
soldiers; rather “ropes.” In iv. 86 intellige- 
bantur artes, sq., we cannot clearly understand 
Mr. Qodley’s note; but we are inclined to 
take the passage as Mr. W. H. Simcox did, 
making the obsequium to be that of the 
bystanders, who took good care not to offend 
either Mudanus or Domitianus by letting out 
what they saw. By some curious aooident Mr. 
Qodley prints (with Halm) piatos in iii. 25, but 
comments on the reading placatos. On p. 148 
and in index read “ Vipetanus MessaUa” for 
“ Valerius Messalla.” 

Selections from Valerius Maxinius. With Notes 
by W. B. Inge. (Bivingtons.) The series of 
“ Selections from Classical Authors ” to which 
this little volume belongs, is intended to give 
young people “a first acquaintance with the 
great writers of Qreece and Home.” Mr. Inge 
shows a good deal of wisdom as well as of taste 
in his choice of passages; and the youog 
reader ought to get plenty of amusement out 
of Valerius’s tales. But the extreme slightness 
of the commentary makes it difficult to say 
much of it. There is not nearly enough help 
—especially grammatical help or downright 
explanation of the meaning—for pupils tryi&g 
to get a first acquaintance with a LaHn author. 
So many legitimate difficulties are passed over 
that we fanoy Mr. Inge must have forgotten 
his own schooldays. The obscuring punctua¬ 
tion of p. 17,1. 9, too, will be found puzzling to 
schoolboys;, and sc will the unheard-of eon- 
cessoribus printed for consessaribus on p. 19. In 
the story which Valerius Maximus tells after 
Cioero in Book VIII. (p. 192 here), we should 
like to hear the translation of causae periditantis 
argumentum well discussed. Mr. Inge under¬ 
stands it to mean that Cioero “found a new 
argument for the defendant.” But, then, what 
beoomes of periditantis P Why should not the 
words mean that Cioero pointed to a proof of 
his adversary’s case being a shaky one ? 

The Ethics of Aristotle. Analysed, Anno¬ 
tated, and Translated for Oxford Passmen. By 
S. H. Jeyes. (W. H. Allen.) Although Mr. 
Jeyes has written a manual of the passman’s 
portion of the Ethics—and a very good manual, 
too—he knows well how little the help given 
by such works oan take the place of personal 
study. “ Candidates,” he says, “ are reoom- 
menaed to begin by going once or twice 
through the whole of the Greek text ”; and, if 


they really will do that, then we believe that, 
with Mr. Jeyes’s aid into the bargain, they 
will be sure of passing their examination. Mr. 
Jeyes’s analysis and notes are dear and business¬ 
like ; and, in nearly every case where we have ■ 
tried the translation upon test-passages, we >, 
have found it satisfactory. There is, however, 
one passage in which Mr. Jeyes is certainly 
wrong, and there is one in whioh we think he 
is wrong. The former is. Book iii 5, 7, 
StpualvtaSm tj b\ytir. He translates it “ to 
fed hot or cold ”; and we are not surprised, for 
the occurrence of BtppalytsBca has lured many 
a translator to his doom. In iv. 8, 9 he renders 
the last sentenoe, “ In this spirit will a refined-, 
and generous man govern his conduct, being 
like a law to himself.” But surely the oBrms 
f£« means that he will aot as if there really 
were a law putting a limit upon jeers; for he 
will be his own law. The usefulness of the book 
would be increased if the top of each page had 
some indication of where we are in the text. 

Comelii Taciti de Vita et Moribus Julii 
Agriodae Liber. Ad fidem oodioum edidit 
A. E. Scheme. (Berlin: Calvary; London: 
Nutt) Dr. Schdne has issued a rather boldly 
emended edition of the Agricola. In the task 
of correcting the text of Tadtus where it is, or 
seems to be, faulty, he makes more use of 
the poets than previous critics have done. He 
appears to have started from the admitted fact 
that Tacitus’s expressions are ooloured by his 
studies in poetry, and are, indeed, often : 
adapted from poets; to have read himself full 
of the Roman poetry of a certain period ; and 
then to have fallen upon the text of Taoitus 
with a determination that poetry shall give 
him the key to all that is hard. He adduces 
many curious parallels of languages, whioh we 
are glad to have; and he ventures many correc¬ 
tions whioh oannot be so readily accepted.. 
Some prose-writers, too, however, are pressed 
to yield parallels; as when Livy’s pari nobili- 
tate (44 l)is adduced in favour of altering quae 
equestris nobilitas est (Agric. 4) into aequae 
equestris nobilitatis. whioh, indeed, is nearer to 
the M88. In ohap. 15 he prefers malum to 
manus ( alteriue manus centuriones), and explains 
by alterius mal.fid homines, centuriones; com¬ 
paring a rather dissimilar phrase of Cioero, 
who oalls Verres calamitas SUulorum. But 
these suggestions are comparatively conserva¬ 
tive. 

Sophddes ’ Kinig Oidipus. Fur den 8chul- 
gebrauoh herausgegeben von Friedrioh Schu¬ 
bert. (Leipzig: l&eytag.) German school¬ 
books are often great offenders in the matter 
of paper and print. If this little edition 
still leaves something to : be desired in 
the former matter—the paper being neither 
quite white nor quite untransparent, the print 
and . margin, &c., on the other hand, are .ex¬ 
cellent—it is a pleasure to read and annotate 
under suoh conditions. The “ Einleitupg,” 
and the “ Anhang ” on “ Das Theaterwesen in 
Athen,” are, as they should be, oommpn to. the 
series, of which we have already seen the 
Antigone. We observe in the text a certain 
leaning to some drastic conjectures— e.g. in 
1. 1098 the oonjecture sopae is adopted for ipa, 
unnecessarily, we think. In the same chorus 
the MSS. reading, nav&r bptirtri$dra ttpoest \cur9tTe', 
is defective by one syllable after the second 
word. Herr Schubert aooordingly adopts the 
reading Kbcrpou ■wtxmtteia’. But, as Jebb sees, 
Laohmann’s oonjecture. war phi tie’, is 

better, as explaining the corruption, mrpt* 
having been written wpoe. 


■ ■\ 
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* HOIKS A HU NEWS. 

Art influential oommittee, consisting of head* 
of houses, professors. and tutor*, has invited 
the member* of the International Oongress of 
Orientalist* to bold their next meeting at 
Oxford. Prof. Max Muller haa been asked to 
aocept the presidency of the oongress. The 
invitation haa been aooepted; and the standing 
committee haa elected an international oom- 
mittee, in which each European country will 
be represented by one scholar. Among these 
representatives are Enenen, DiUmann, 
'Whitney, Biihler, Sohefer, Guidi, Lieblein, 
von Bosen, Landberg, Naville, Midhat Bey, 
do. The oongress is to take phtoe in 1892. 

Ait interesting discovery haa been made in 
Manchester. Mr. J. K. Oomish, the well-known 
bookseller, possesses an extensive stock of old 
books and MSS., including a collection from 
which there oame, some years ago, the original 
soore of Handel’s “ Messiah,” now one of the 
treasures of Buckingham Palace. Mr. Cornish’s 
hope of finding other Handel autographs haa 
not yet been realised; but Dr. Henry Watson, 
in examining the musical MSS., haa come across 
several in the handwriting of Mozart. There 
are two of the oonoertos written in his child¬ 
hood, and several numbers of “ Mithridate,” 
the opera which oame into being when the 
musician was at Milan in 1770. These Mozart 
autographs, like the Handel MSS. already 
mentioned, form part of the collection formerly 
owned by Mr. Thomas Kerslake of Bristol. 

Messrs. BmNGTON will publish very shortly 
a new text of the Divina Uommedia, oarefully 
revised, with the aid of the most reoent 
editions and collations, by Mr. A. J. Butler, 
well known to Dante scholars for his prose 
translation of the Purgatorio and Paradito. 
Fifty copies will be specially printed on 
Japanese paper. 

Mb. Gladstone has entrusted the late Sir 
Stephen Glynne’s Notes on the Churches of 
Lancashire and Cheshire to Canon Atkinson, 
Vicar of Bolton, who is editing them for the 
Chatham Society, with supplementary notes. 

Mr. Whistlnb has consented to allow an 
authorised edition of The Otntle Art of Makiny 
Knrnniu to be published by Mr. William 
Heinemaon. It will contain some things not 
included in the piratical edition, which has 
been surreptitiously introduced. 

Mb. Heinemann will also be the publisher 
of two new books by Mr. Bobert Buchanan; 
The Moment After, a story in one volume ; and 
a collection of essays entitled The Coming 
Terror. 

Mb. Frederick J. Gbowest is wilting a 
biography of Cherubini for Messrs. Sampson 
Low ft Co’s Series of “ Great Mushuaos.” 

The last two volumes of the Memoir * of 
Duke Emeet will be issued by Messrs. Beming- 
ton ft Got in about a week’s time ; and also a 
new work by Dr. Gordon Stables, entitled The 
Myttery of a Million aire'i Crave. 

Messrs. W. Smith ft Innks have in the 
press a new volume by Mr. John Watson, en¬ 
titled Nature and Woodcraft, which will be 
Illustrated by Mr. G. B. Lodge; and also 
Truth with Honour, a story by 0. B. Coleridge 
andM. Bramston. 

An anonymous work, entitled, Cod in Hie 
World: an Interpretation, reported to be by 
the editor of one of the leading American 
magasinas, is announced for immediate publica¬ 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Methuen ft Co. will publish at an 
early date Ourioeitiee of the Church, by Mr. 
William Andrews. It oonsists of a series of 
studies of singular servioes, curious customs, 
remarkable records, ancient aooounts, and other 
old-time lore. 


Mb. David Wingate, known in Scotland as 
‘‘the collier poet’’—to whom a pension of 
£50 on the Civil List was gnmted in 1882, at 
the same time as to Mr. Edwin Waugh—pro¬ 
poses to issue a selection of verses from bis 
four volumes, which are now all out of print. 
The only long poem given entire will be 
‘‘Annie Weir ” ; the rest will be short lyrics. 
There will also be a portrait of the author, 
finely engraved. The volume is to be pub¬ 
lished by subscription, through Messrs. Kerr 
ft Bichardson, 89 Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Miss Vera Karsland and her brother, Mr. 
ColUa Karsland, have collaborated in the 
writing of a sensational story, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Trisohler under 
the title of The Witnese Box, or the Murder of 
Mr. A.B.O. 

Mr. F. 8. Ellis has sent to the Clarendon 
Press the first part of his Shelley Lexical 
Concordance, which he hopes to finish for the 
Shelley centenary in 1892. His careful work 
haa naturally found out the Philological 
Society’s Dictionary readers. They evidently 
did not note—or the sub-editors and editor 
missed—Shelley’s use of “ the Above ” for 
God, and “ aught ” as an adjeotive for 
“ any ”: neither of these appears in the New 
English Dictionary, though "aught” = 
“any” oocurs several times in Shelley’s 
works. 

The Religious Tract Society has just made a 
grant of £20 towards the production of The 
Pilgrim’e Progreet for the blind in the island of 
Formosa. It will be published in the Braille 
type, which the Chinese are now able them¬ 
selves to prepare, and will be the eighty-fifth 
version of Banyan’* book. 

On Friday next, May 2, Messrs. Soiheby 
will aril what is described as “ a portion of the 
valuable library of a gentleman.” It oonsists 
mainly of that class of books which were more 
sought after a few years ago than they are 
now—productions of the Aldine press, other 
early printed classics, French engravings of the 
last century, English engravings of toe early 
part of the present century, art books generally, 
and topographical works. All are choicely 
bound, and in beautiful condition. 


Sir John Lubbock’s bill for amending the 
Public Libraries Acts will again be considered 
at the adjourned meeting of the Library Asso¬ 
ciation, to be held at 20 Hanover Square, on 
Thursday next. May 1, at 5 p.m. Sir John 
Lubbock has promised to take part in the dis¬ 
cussion, and visitors are invited to attend. 

A meeting of the Marlowe Memorial Com¬ 
mittee was held on Friday last, April 18, in the 
rooms of the Lord Chief Justice, at the Law 
Courts. Lord Coleridge took the chair; and 
among those present were Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
Mr. Arthur Bourcbier, Mr. Edmund Gone, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Joseph Knight, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, 
and Mr. James Ernest Baker (hon. sec.). It 
was announced that Mr. E. Onslow Fora had 
consented to design the monument. Mr. Bram 
Stoker stated that Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry proposed to contribute £100 from 
the proceeds of their readings in St James’s 
Hall next July. A sub-oommittee was appointed 
to organise a dramatic performance at one of 
the principal theatres. Many members of toe 
dramatic profession have signified their willing¬ 
ness to promote toe suooess of the undertaking. 

With all Shakspere students, we welcome 
eagerly the new volume of Dr. H. Fumees’s 
Variorum edition—the eighth, containing “ As 
You Like It” He has done his work at 
it with more zest we think, than in any of his 
previous volumes. Bosalind ha* oharmed him. 
And, though he has fleeted his time carefully, 
instead of carelessly, he has lived in toe golden 


world of the heroine’s bright smiles; and he 
tells us it is all “ as I like it, and as you like it 
too.” This book is a pleasant message from 
over sea from one of our kin, an honoured 
worker for many years past at our great poet, 
and fully sustains the American selector’s and 
critic’s reputation. May he live long to edit 
every play of Sbakspere’s in like style! The 
failure, of the Germans to understand and 
appreciate Bosalind makes Dr. Furness specially 
insist on the Bnglishness of her, and of the whole 
play; and he humorously proposes to students 
of anthropology one of Shakspere’s comedies 
" as the supreme and final test in determining 
nationality, at least as between the Gallio, the 
Teutonic, and toe Anglo-Saxon races.” But 
though George Sand’s fasoination by Jaques is 
unaooountable, surely the elder Th^ophile 
Gautier’s fascination by Bosalind, in Made¬ 
moiselle de Uaupin, would satisfy even Dr. 
Furness; but he has evidently never heard of 
it. For the sources of the plot, he has re¬ 
printed much of “Gamelyn,” and all Lodge’s 
“ Bosalynde ’’; he gives a full sketch of George 
Sand’s " Oomme il vous plaira,” discusses the 
duration of the aotion, and the costume, gives 
a list of the music—using toe New Shakspere 
Society’s list, ftc.—and a good selection of 
notes and oritioisms. 

Correction. —Mr. John Taylor writes to com¬ 
plain that his paper on “ Lear,” read before 
t he Clifton Shakepare Society, was misreparted 
in the Academy of last week (p. 272). It was 
Kent, and not toe poet himself, whom he said 
deserved the treatment of the stocks. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 

The next number of Hermathena, to be pub¬ 
lished on May 1, will contain reviews of Owen’s 
"Tristia,” by Dr. Bobinaon Ellis; of Verrall’s 
"Agamemnon” and Tucker’s “ Supplioee,” by 
Prof. Tyrrell; and of Ellis’s “ Commentary on 
Catullus,” by Mr. Starkie. There will also 
be articles and reviews by Profs. Gwynn, 
Mahaffy, Abbott, Palmer, and by Dr. Quarry, 
Mr. Parser, and Mr. Bury. 

Among the artides in the May number of 
Education will be a strong plea tor German 
versus Latin, by Mr. H. W. Eve, Head 
Master of London University College School; 
an article on "Cambridge,” with several 
illustrations; and an interview with Dr. 
Biohard Wormell, to whom the cause of higher 
commercial education is so much indebted, 
accompanied by a full-page portrait. 

Among the illustrations in the next number 
of the Art Review will be reproductions of Fritz 
von Uhde’s “Grace” and "Sermon on the 
Mount”; also of Alfred East’s “Kioto,” 
"Fujiama,” and “Lake Biwa.” Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Craigmyle contributes a poem entitled 
“ Our Lady of Melancholia ”; Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore a review of Mr, Sharp 1 * reoent 
Browning ; Miss Helen Zimmam an article on 
Antonio Foggszzaro; and Mr. H. S. Salt an 
artiale on Thoreau’s Poetry. Among the other 
contributions are “ Heine on Music ”; “ Mont¬ 
pellier,” by lbs. Anna Geddes; and “The 
Portraits of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans,” by 
Mrs. Henry Ady. 

The May number of Time will contain 
articles on “The Greater Brotherhood,” by 
Mr. Felix Mosoheles; “Irish Wit ana 
Humour,” by Mr. O’Connor Power; 
“Courage,” by Mr. Bar; and toe conclusion 
of lb. Engel’s paper on the “ Foreign Policy 
of Bussian Tsardom.” 

Mr. William Heinemann will shortly issue 
an English edition, under the charge of a 
London editor, of Ar tlnterchange, an American 
fortnightly magazine which was founded in 
1878. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term began at Cambridge last week; 
at Oxford it will begin to-day. 

Pkof. Max Mullkb baa been re-elected 
Gifford lecturer at Glasgow for a second term 
of two years. At St. Andrews, Prof. Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow, has been appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Andrew Lang. 

The university of Heidelberg has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology on 
Prof. Bobertson Smith, in recognition of his 
distinguished servioes to the early history of 
religion. 

Ahchdeacon Fabrab has been appointed 
Lady Margaret’s preacher at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
recommend that the readership in Talmudic, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 
be suppressed; that the sum of £200 a year be 
added to the stipend assigned to Prof. Bensley, so 
long as he leotures for three terms in each year 
on Aramaic; and that £100 per annum be 
devoted to the teaching of Talmudic. For the 
present term, Mr. Lowe is continuing some of 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s lectures. 

Pbof. J. W. Haleb, Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, proposes to deliver a oourse of six 
lectures during the present term on “ Shak- 
spere’s Tragedies.” 

Mb. J. Y. Buchanan, the university lecturer 
in geography at Cambridge, is lecturing this 
term on “ Oceanography.” 

The annual report of Manchester New 
College, the hundred and fourth since the 
foundation in 1786, is of special interest as 
being the first since the removal to Oxford, 
where it is now temporarily established at 90 
High Street, in the rooms vacated by Mans¬ 
field College. A site for a permanent building 
has been purchased; and Mr. S. B. Worthing¬ 
ton, of Manchester, a member of the oommittee, 
has drawn up plans. It is estimated that the 
total expenditure required will be £49,000, 
towards which donations of nearly £33,000 
have already been promised. During the past 
year the library has received two valuable 
additions—about one thousand books collected 
by the late Dr. Charles Beard for his special 
studies on the history of the Beformation in 
Germany and of Port B«yal; and one half of 
the library of University Hall, mainly consist¬ 
ing of general literature. 

The Bev. Bichard F. Clarke, S.J., formerly 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, has published a 
pamphlet on University Education in Ireland 
(Longmans), which may fairly be taken to re¬ 
present the views of the Catholic hierarchy. 
What is asked for is the establishment of a 
Catholic university oollege in Dublin, by the 
side of Trinity College; and of a similar Pres¬ 
byterian college at Belfast. At each of these, 
as also at Trinity, there should be a oonscienoe 
olause; and no public money should be applied 
to the endowment of any theological professor¬ 
ship. 

The Barlow Leotures on Dante at University 
Oollege, London, will be delivered this year by 
Prof. A. Farinelli on Tuesdays and Fridays 
during May and June at 3 pm. The lectures, 
which are free to the public, will be delivered 
in Italian. The inaugural lecture, on May 2, 
will be devoted to “ The Life and Times of 
Dante.” 

The council of Owen’s College, Manchester, 
invite applications for the post of Cobden 
lecturer in political economy. The stipend 
will be £150 per annum, together with a snare 
of fees. 


The corporation of Harvard University has 
authorised the publication of two monographs 
which it is hoped may form the beginning of a 
The first will be A History of the Veto 


senes. 

Power in the United States, by Edward Camp¬ 
bell Mason, instructor in political eeonomy. 
The second will be An Introduction to the Study 
of Federal Governments, by Albert BushneU 
Hart, assistant professor of history. This will 
oontain an historical introduction, with brief 
sketohes of the rise and institutions of the 
principal federal governments which have 
existed from the establishment of the Greek 
federations to the present day. To each sketch 
will be appended a brief critical bibliography. 
Then will follow a parallel arrangement of the 
texts, in English, of the four most important 
federal constitutions — those of Canada, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the United States. 
There will be an appendix containing a list of 
special authorities on federal government, and 
of references to discussions m more general 
works. These monographs will be published in 
England by Mr. Edward Arnold. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OH THE TOMB OPENED IN OANTEBBUBY 
CATHEDRAL, MABCH 7, 1890. 

Within a pillared tomb beneath the roof 
Of England’s greatest church, a Prelate’s bones 
For full six hundred years have lain aloof 
From til a restless people’s shouts and groans, 

And busy life that still our nation owns. 

Behold! the lid is lifted; look and say 
Whose be the ring, the crozter dlght with stones P 
Whose be the broidered stole P the rich array 
That clings in faded pomp around this moulder¬ 
ing clay P 

Oh, tell us, England’s scholars, if ye can. 

Is this the courtly Hubmbt'b mitred head P 
Or is it bis who won the rights of man 
With England’s Barons from a tyrant dread. 

And made our homes our castles p Hast thou 
read 

The glorious tale P Then by these relics kneel, 
And thank kind Heaven that Stxfhin Las qton 
led 

Our noble sires to found the people’s weal 
Deep on the solid rock—a tower of triple steel. 

The rock of equal justice, equal law. 

Where Britain’s power is rooted, 1 whence her 
fame. 

Up-springing through the ages, fills with awe 
Full many a vassal-realm of older name; 

And savage islands yet the seed may claim 
Drojpxdfrom this hand. Oh, power at steadfast 

Oh, might of daring! which through blood and 
flame 

Oould nerve this once warm heart to cope with ill— 
Gifts of a bounteous God, be with our country 
still! 

Lay, lay his cold limbs to their rest once more; 
Bid busy pencil traoe each fading line 
Of robe and chalioe; call out curious lore 
To read aright each jewel’s graven sign. 

But see ye lose not what is more divine! 

Ye cannot shut it in the tomb—’twill spread, 

A part of England’s common air; no shrine 
Chin hold the love of Truth, whose royal tread 
Makes waste worlds bloom with life, and fain 
would wake the dead. 

Aonbs S. Lewis. 


dahesh are based upon Gen. i.-xL Mrs. von 
Glehn and Mr. Jacobs treat of Browning as a 
religious teaoher. Prof. Graetz eloquently traoea 
the present significance of Judaism. Mrs. H. 
Lucas interestingly describes a Jewish mother’s 
views of religious education. Prof. D. KaUf- 
mann gives an aocoont of Don Joseph Nasal, 
founder of oolonies in the Holy Land- and of 
the community of Oori in the Oampagna, and 
adds from original documents f flesh material 
for the history of the Venetian Jew* Mr. 
Montefiore takes a survey of Kuenen’s Onder- 
zoek —a serious task of which the writer acquits 
himself with equal modesty and thoroughness. 
Dr. Neubauer and Mr. Jaoobs have a friendly 
discussion on English Maasorites, and Mr. 
Simmons gives the Arabio text of Maimun’s 
Letter of Consolation, whieh he haa already 
translated. 

The April Here Modeme opens with a ool- 
leotion of notes on “ Bibliophiles et Biblio¬ 
poles,” some of which are not destitute of a 
certain oombativeness. Let us trust that M. 
Uzanne will not allow that peaoe of books' 
which pasaeth all praise to be often broken by' 
asperities of the and. Amends are made in¬ 
deed by some delightful sketches of Monselt’s 
inserted in a later artide, bat on the whole the' 
number is a little "thin.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review opens with a 
valuable artide by Prof. Freudenthal on the 
supposed traces of Greek philosophy in the 
Septuagint. The discussion of words like 
i^uxh, <ppiyijeit, &o., leads to a decided answer 
in the negative. Dr. Eohut seeks to show, by 
a simple juxtaposition of passages, that the 
primitive legends of the Avesta and the Bun- 


BELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

QBNBBAL LITERATURE. 

B 80 KHAUS, H. Shakespeares Macbeth u. die Bcbll- 
lereche Bearbeltung. Leipzig: Kook. 1 M. 
BUCHHOLTZ, A. (Jeschichte der Buchdruckcrkunst in 
Riga 16HS—1SS3. Mltau: Beetborn. ISM. 
Dabmmtbtbb, James. Chants populaires des Afghans. 
Baris: Leroux. 20fr. 

Hnea.HL, M. v. Die Elnkommensteuer u. die Bohuld* 
ztosen. Leipzig: Winter. 3 M. 

Kabpuklin, H. u Alsace t travers les tges. Paris: 
Flsehbacher. 8 fr. SO c. 

NaqUST, K. Fragonard. Paris: Lib. del’Art. 3 fr. 
Sattlbb, H. Die EHektenbanken. Leipzig : Winter. 
2 M. 40 Pf. 

HISTORY CLAW, ETC. 

Boston, E. Hlstolre de Louis XVII., d’aprts dea 
documents lntfdita offideta et prlvfls. Orleans: 
Herlulson. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Qlasson, B. Les oommunaux et le domtine rand X 
repoque banana. nuts : Fleh m. 4 fr. 

Osavx, Journal du Siege de. Paris: Berger-Levrmnlt. 
Str.SOc. 

Houghton, a. Les origines de la re a t atiratl on des 
Bourbonsen Eep a gn e. Paris: Plon. 7fr.SOo. 

J ahabt, BL MSmotrea da Jean Malllefer, marohand 
bourse.-.i da Balms (Mtl—HB4). continues par son 
fUa jusqu* enl7M. Paris: Plflard. Sfr. 

MATNB.M. Quellen zur Behurden-Oesohlcbte Baverna. 
Die Neuorganiastlon Herzog Albrecht's V. Bam- 
berg: fioobner. 10M, 

Odibb, P. a. Das privileges at bnmunltea das agents 
diplomatlques an pays de ohretiante. Aria: 
BOUNML 8 fr. 

SouraOiM. 0. IntroducUcm k retuda dea monnaiaa da 
l'ltalleantique. Paris: Leroux. 7fr. 

Subvtllb, P„ at F. abtbuts. Oonrs elemental™ da 
droit internationalprlvS. Paris: Rnnaaean, 19fr. 

POYBIOAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

ParasssN, W. Fauna balttoa. 1. TbL Rhopalooera. 

Berlin: Frleallnder. 2 M7 __ 

BmoH. H. Physlologie d. M a gtoolten . Lalpalg: 
Uanerfet 10 M. 

Sugnt, J. de. Elements de meteondogia nautlque. 
Paris: Berger-Leyrault. Sfr. 

WESTNUU 


l acephala. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Abhanslungxn, BreaUoer phQologlsohe. 5. Bd. 8. 
Hft De veteran roihuaro r dootrlna aorlpalt 
M. Oonsbruoh. Breslau: Koetmer. 6 M. 40 Pf, ' 
Bassnt, Bane. Loqmtn Barbers: .testa berbere at 
transcription, etc. Paris: Leroux. 10 fr. 

HXYNB, P. Strabonlana. Oftmma: QtaatL 1 Mi 
BCHAU, R De formnlla, quae poetae graeoi in oen- 
alnslone aratlonla direotaa poiueruut. Lalpalg < 
Kook. 1M. 10 Pf. 
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OOBREBPONDJSNOB, 

IRISH ITEMS. 

London: April It, IBM). 

In the reoently published Irish Life of 8. 
Senanus * a sea monster is described at length, 
and among the details we And (1. 2226}: 

rofnthad Sdiu inform* or mbit a brotha otu* ar a 
nrimhuifi in ton no tinftdh innl*. nlmkfaitlr tthra ni 
tfmai uaithi i tin annO nttk at/uttd a ttila, i.e., 
“ H im the sea boiled from the greatness of its 
heat and from its virulence when it (1) mtmd it. 
Ho boats oonld (2) catch i(: neither from that day 
to this has anyone escaped from it (3) who could trU 
tidings of it.’’t 

For the words italicised read (1) 'progressed 
therein [rushed through it],’ (2) ' get at it,’ 
(3)‘ to tell [qui narraret],’ ana you have the 
easy, obvious, and only possible interpretation. 
The Corrigenda, however (p. 410, ooL 1) 
exhibit: 


" P. 214,11. 2, 3, • No boats (#Oro) oonld oatch it’ 
For this rendering I am indebted to Ur. 8. H. 
O’Qsady; but the nom.pl. of tihar (gl. stlata) is 
irta r, E 2.16, sol. 391, and I suspect that the 
true translation is ‘ No birds could catch it ’ cthr s 
being, perbape=W. odor, and cogn. with 8kr. 
patra, Eng .ftathtr.” 

Quintilian says: quidam non dubitaverunt ety- 
mologiae tubjicere omnem nomini* cautam. But 
here the prooess is not applied uniformly: it is 
even more needed in demhna nom. pL (11. 3654- 
55-58-67), gen. pL (L 3644), aoo. pi. (11. 2778, 
3723) of demhan, • demon,’ wMoh in the spoken 
language makes the formally oorrect nom. pL 
demhain, gen. pL c. art. nandemhan, into which 
latter also the editor rightly expands no ndem 
OL 3635-401; in the two forms gobann [US. 
gabunh] and gobha nom. s. (L 3782); in piatda 
tot gen. s. whether of pditd or of piatd (L 2211); 
in laeigh for laegha, aoo. pL of laegh, 'calf.’ 
These all, with many other forthcoming oases 
in point, are matters of use and wont rather 
than of : strict' formenlehre,’ and to be judged 
in view of the old precept: Mud at latino aliud 
grcmmaticc loqui. Besides, as matter of practioe 
where had been the poor fellows who gave 
these and never came back: in a boat, Oink 
you, or on board a bird t 
- But to our monster (11. 2217 $qq.): 

Oirrltr tick U .. id choir urgrdna imrcmra filth* 
[»]«■ nairrt*r . . titkn muirmhil fuirro iar starter, 
l.e., “a horse’s mane had It. . two very hideous 
very thick feet under it; behind it a mane .. a 
Whale’s tail upon it behind.” 


Xn the ind. verb, is: . 


“ ekrter mane f forelock f ” 

It means ‘ forelook,’ in the same degree as the 

* facade ’ of your house = the knocker on the 
street-door, or any highly oomplex whole=one 
of its parts. Airther, oirther, means ‘front,’ 
' forepart ’: airther and iarthar of a house = 
'the Dut and the ben,’ therefore render here: 
' it had a horse’s forehand . . . [and] belong¬ 
ing to [said] forehand, two right ugly thick 
legs supported it [the beast] ... in respect of 
the hinder part it [the beast] was garnished 
with a whale’s extremity’— dainlt in pitcem 
generote tupeme caballe, Plaocus would have 
exclaimed at sight. 

In one of tyro quatrains of benediction by 
Patrick uttered for Kinel-Owen (afterwards 

* the O’Neills of the North ’) the right reading 
of L 365 is: am tluag. bhfer bhfdil dia magin, 
which in the printed versions (of. Ir. Bom., 


- * Anecdote Oxoniensla, Med. and Mod. 8er., 
Pt. V.: Liver of Samir from th* Book of Union, 
edited by Whitley Stokes, D.O.L. (Clarendon 
Press, 1890). 

t Matter in double Inverted commas is quoted 
from edition; tor single inverted commas and 
square brackets the undersigned is responsible. 


p. 40, Yih Pat., p. 480), based on faulty texts, 
appears as: 

“the hosts of the men of Til to their plaoe . . 
to them on every hill 

and so the editor has it here. Bender the 
whole quatrain: 

' so long as fields shall be under crops their [Ktnel- 
Owen’s] battalions shall [prevail] over other men : 
without the men of Inland’s [penetrating] to 
their [Kind-Owen’s] precinct, while these shall 
assault all other [men’s] hills whatsover.’ 

The phrase ‘Men of Ireland’ opposed to a 
particular tribe or locality has the same force 
as 'All England against Surrey’ and so forth. 
L. 799: 

atton n ui* done a ben imthasi aitlingi, i.e., ''more¬ 
over her .. woman beheld a vision.” 

In ind. verb, is: 


“ bon imtha glosses ptUtx in Sg. 68 b 9. . . The 
imtha is probably oognato with imda, ‘ bedroom,’ 
'bed,' so btn imtha may mean chamberwoman. 
Hence imthaeh, * adulterous,’ SBann 3175.” 

The legend tells that Oolumbktil’s father was 
Felim, son of Fergus, but as to Felim’s ethics 
is silent; they were patriarchal, likdy. At all 
events, ben imtha as it stands means pollex 
and nought else, as thus: iomadh = tn&th 
‘jealousy/ and iomtha [a gen. = in&tha] iom- 
fMeATaaj.] = tntUhach 'jealous,’ luchl iomtha 
— lucht tn&tha ‘ gens invidiee,’ 1 invidi,’ ‘invi- 
diosi’ (O’CL gL), of. nocha Umhthar hf re hio- 
madh mongdnar ionadh nor gein, 'none shall 
dare by way of envy to meddle with him, 
happy the spot in which he’s bora ’ (prophetic 
quatrain in Yit. Molaisi, Add. 18,205, f. 7b), 
and iomdha re taoibh do thire lucht iomtha it 


eitithe, ‘ along thy country’s marches many are 
they that be thine enviers [til-wishers] ’ (the 
Highland poet Cathal M'Vurich addressing 
OoUa Mao Donald, Milton’s ‘ Colkitto ’: auto¬ 
graph in H. 3. 18, T. 0. D.). Now the pollex, 
if not herself jealous, has in all ages been a 
cause of jealousy in others: hence ben iomtha 
mulier invidiee. 


LL 2025-27-93-96, 4310 : 


"fi a ehoim, i.e., ‘ under his protection,’ ' under 
hu keeping’ 

in each case to the ruination of the incident’s 
point, which lies not in custody, but in absolute 
concealment. Bender throughout ' hidden in 
or under his [thy, etc.] clothes': not that coim 
per se means a ‘ suit of clothes,’ of. ba coimm 
ria geioth dOoomh, ‘ it was a shelter before a 
shower to him ’ (iv. M. vi., p. 2140). 

L. 2402: 

mill [gen. of ooU, ' hasel ’], Le., “ of holly,” 
is a slip of the pen doubtless; but cuilenn, 
cutiend ' holly,’ is a tree of much virtue in Irish 
lore, and Dr. Zimmer pricked his fingers badly 
when he grasped it in the famous Kuhn's Zsohr. 
article and split the gen. e&ilind into dill ind 
with an ingenious meaning of his own. 

L. 2895: 


riridk odin [«*tm] in maif hi, i.e., “ he searches the 
... of the plain.” 

Say: 'he searches out the smooth part [i.e., 
the oboioest where he desired to grab land] of 
the plain,’ cf. caoinedhphrd.it, ‘ plates of brass,’ 
and ar chaoin na gddr tin ro ghrean ti, ‘ on the 
plates of the ledge he graved’ (1 Kings, vii. 
30, 36); taobh etgcaoi t a chlOca, 'the rough 
[seamy] side of his oloak,’ a tgdith ‘ of his 
shield’ [showing the wickerwork], to exhibit 
whioh was a hostile sign. 

L. 3565: 

tilt a aonar i Bliabh nBaidcht, i.e., “ he goes alone 
to Shat Baideh*,” 

where the editor gives us a nomen loci. In 
notes, p. 351: 

“3565. Perhaps iaiieht is another form of the 
adverb dadaig; it so, translate: 'he goes alone to 
a mountain at night." 


In corrigenda to text, p. 410, ool, 2: 

" P. 252, 1. 26, for 'to Sliab Baidak*,’ read ' early 
to a mountain.’ ” 

In ind. verb., p. 389, col. 2: 

" daidchr, 4 at night ’=<fo&eA«, as dadaig adaig." 
In oorrigenda to notes and indexes, p. 411, 
ooL 2: 

"P. 389, 11. 2, 3, read daidaha early, 3565-«toi*A» 
(Tdin b6 Bartada, p. 190,1. 30 [where it is left un¬ 
translated]), cf. daiohr = moichr, ‘soonness/ ' earli- 
ness,’ P. O’O.” 

Bender ' he went upon a mountain by night,’ 
where daidche is the everyday d'oidhche, Le., 
‘de noote ’ — nootu; whereas daiche is nom. 
abstr. from daich, O’Olery’s daith = etgaid 
' ready,’ tapaidh ' smart,’ luath ‘ swift,' cf. gilla 
daith ba garb re goil ro caith a arm re hechtoib, 
' a smart lad that was rough in fight and plied 
his weapons in slaughtering ’ (Eg. 90, r. 17, 
ool. 1), mina fagar cabair ndaith tgarfat re drinn 
mbitmaith, 'unless that I get speedy [early] 
help I shall have done with Ireland the so 
excellent ’ (Death of Finn: Eg. 1782). With 
daich daith cf. deich deith, teichim teithim, maich 
maith, brdch brdth, crick crith, &c. 

L. 3770: 

adhnaieUrinm in fobainn itrr ta nn u ib h in mara, ton 
roahtnin on tak a min , tit, tan Urghi ar uaehlar thail*. 
«m thua ueufud anunn no ilU, aeht amal birth [iwrfA] 
a talmain no bath, i.e., “ so, without reaching the 
land, they bury the nnith amongst the waves of 
the sea, down, without rising to the top of the 
brine, without moving hither or thither, but as it 
were on land.” 

8. Brendan’s smith dies and is buried at sea— 
abolish all commas in the passage and render: 

‘they bury the smith amongst the waves of the 
sea without [his] reaching the earth [bottom] 
downwards, without [his] rising upon the surfaoe 
of the brine [upwards], but as though [i.e., any 
mote than though] it had been on laud he were.’ 

The body was held in equilibrium at a depth 
corresponding to a grave on shore, and as firmly 
as though embedded in day. 

L. 3809: dia do b*tha, a brtnaimt tunn, Le., 
“ God thy life, O Brtnainn, here.” 

8. Brendan comes to an island of one aged 
tenant. The old man is friendly, and greets 
the saint with the warmest term of welcome 
that the language affords: one that is in the 
mouth of every Irish speaker. Bender ‘ all 
hail to thee, Brendan, here [hither].’ The 
words are those of failte an aingil ' the Angelic 
Salutation,’ or ‘ Hail Mary ’: dia do bhetha a 
Mhuire Idn do ghr&eta. Had the old man been 
hostile, he would have said: ndrdb 4 do bhethata 
chugainn, ‘never weloome you to us,’ as the 
people say in English (1st p. pi. for sing., 
didactically). 

L. 3923: im oomhlud na dithtrt*, i.e., ” as to the 
... of ohatity.” 

Bead im oomhallad and render ‘ concerning the 
exercise [fulfilment] of charity,’ of. um com- 
hallad na derce and ro comuiU (i. 3940). An 
affair of pronunciation simply; the difficulty is 
analogous to that which might arise from find¬ 
ing ' praps ’ written for ‘ perhaps.’ 

L 3942: in oribtlltoir, i.e., "the wonderworker.'. 
But the fern. art. shows that here is no personal 
n. maso., and O’Davoren writes aibell teoir 
(Eg. 88, fo. 80b, ool. 1, 1. 17), where aibell is 
n. fern, and teoir a dep. gen., meaning together 
tcintilla thtoricce vitae. 

Much else there is to notice, and the fore¬ 
going might be largely developed and furnished 
forth with further ‘ belegstellen ’; but suffice 
it to add that MacOarthy Biaoh’s scribe was 
Angus O’Oallannan, not O Oallaid, as the editor 
expands 0 Call - (is there such a name ?), and 
that his sfatr na lombardach is a precis of the 
life of Pelagius in the Legends Aurea (largely 
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from Panins Diaoonns), whence Jacobus de 
Voragine’s whole work is often called Historta 
Lomgobardorum (of. M. G. Brunet’s fr. tr. of the 
Legenda, ii., p. 246, note Paris 1843). With 
the Legend compare also all Irish homilies on 
saints. » 

Stahdish H. O’Grady. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DANTE AND 
BEATRICE. 

18 , Montagu-street, Portman-square: 

April if, 1880. 

When your correspondent (anfe, p. 263) 
attacked in Notes and Queries my article there 
on the above subject, I contented myself with 
answering his argument courteously, as between 
fellow contributors to that, in some sense, 
oo-operative organ. But when he carries the 
war into another field, and (quoting me rather 
loosely) attacks me in the Academy for 
what I had said in Notes and Queries, I do 
not feel bound by the same forbearance. If 
attacks abound, refutation doth much more 
abound; and I no longer hesitate to point Out 
roundly that the fantastio theory—toe strano 
paws, as Moreni calls it—of Oanon Bisoioni that 
the Vita Nuova may be treated as an allegory 
which he endeavours to set on its feet again has 
long ago been laid to rest by all the best 
commentators of the Vita, English,. American, 
German, Frenoh, and, above all, Italian. The 
gratuitous introduction of unnecessary elements 
of difficulty by Dante oommentators was aptly 
described by an Italian writer more than 
three centuries ago as a determination to 
stir up mud in clear water (quel che e chtaro 
intorlndare). 

One would think no more need be said. And 
yet some who aro not intimately acquainted 
with the Vita Nuova in itself, in its glosses, 
and in its history, may be led away by the 
spaciousness of a fanciful theory. If this is the 
case with anyone, I would say “ read the Vita 
Nuova for yourself.” The Oommedia is full of 
difficult passages in every oanto. But the Vita 
is limpid as the Gospel narrative; and no 


one who had not lost himself in the splendid 
mazes of the Commedia, like your learned 
correspondent, would ever think of finding an 
allegory in it. 

The whole theory of Bisoioni rests on an 
inverted pyramid. He begins at the wrong 
end, or, in folklore language, tries “ to jump 
in at the garret window instead of walking 
upstairs.” It has been a very common practice, 
but a very bad one, to start at onoe in making 
acquaintance with Dante’s works by dipping 
into the Divma Commedia —though this may 
suffioe for those who only want to talk about him. 
But to make acquaintance with such an author 
as Dante—who was creating a language of the 
emotions as well as a language of the lips as 
he went along, and at the same time develop¬ 
ing stop by stop the art of poetry—it is neces¬ 
sary to begin where he began, and traoe his 
whole road—from the threshold of shrinking 
youth to the attainment of perfected manhood 
on the steps of the throne of God. 

It is utterly impossible for any one who 
begins with the Vita Nuova (where Dante him , 
self began) to fall into Bisoioni’s mistake. The 
story there unfolded, telling how youth and 
maiden met, and how the dormant fire of his 
extraordinary intellect was electrified into 
vitality by the lightning of Beatrioe Por- 
tinari’s smile, is hud out before us step by 
step. Some would like Dante to have been 
attracted by a more noisy, showy female; 
but for the best of ns it is just in Beatrice’s 
retioence that appears her transcendent merit— 
her surpassing feminineness: in quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength. Every time 
he meets her again, every time he thinks of 
her in solitude, her (mile is crystallised by the 


alembic of his mind into a sonnet which has 
developed into a model of love verses for toe 
world. As you have given my opponent’s 
paraphrase of “The Sonnet of Sonnets,” I 
must ask you to give my literal version of the 
same: 

So gracious and discreet my fair is seen, . 

That when her head in courtesy is bent 
The flame of every forward word is spent, 
Extinguished every rapturous glance too keen ! 

She threads her way through incense-clouds of 
praise; 

Meekness so guileless in her aspect blent, 

She seems a thing of grace from Heaven lent, 
A miracle for theme of mortals’ lays. 

Such pleasures in her,* longing eyes admire, 

That dear delight the heart is taught to prove, 
Delight known but to him it penetrates. . 

While from her lips he thinks there emanates 
A spirit debonnair and full of love, 

E’er whispering to his anxious soul, “Suspire! ” 

It will be better still if your readers will take 
toe trouble of making themselves masters of 
toe original; but either way it is absolutely 
impossible for any one to look at the picture 
of the Florence street-scene, whioh that 
sonnet at onoe paints on toe mind, 
and imagine for a moment that Dante 
was talking about theology. AU the rest is 
equally graphio. The way in whioh, not to 
compromise her, he made seeming love to 
another donna as a difesa; his conversations 
with other women about her; the way in whioh 
he lingered ever in her neighbourhood to feed his 
eyes with the sight of her—all is told in toe 
trembling strain of the youthful adorer. Such 
hesitation and delicacy are quite oonsonant 
with our personal acquaintance with human 
affections; but if Dante only meant to speak 
of studying theology, such retioenoe would 
beoome simply ludicrous: there was nothing to 
prevent his devoting himself to such studies to 
the top of his bent. Then comes, in his manlier 
age, his participation in Beatrice’s personal 
sorrows; toe description of the death of her 
father, the customs of Florenoe as to the 
manner of mourning toe dead. The presage 
follows, that death may similarly visit his 
own loved one. The terror this gives him. 
Then that presage realised. The details of toe 
house of mourning. His converse with her 
brother. The constancy of his love for her 
afterwards. His oontinual weeping for her 
beooming the occasion for the aberration of 
acoepting consolation from Emma Donati’s 
proffered sympathy. His nevertheless un¬ 
interrupted dwelling on the memory of 
Beatrioe, till he grows so wrapt in contempla¬ 
tion of her that he lives more in thought with 
her than in fact with his fellows on 
earth, and this culminates in toe idea of 
consolation whioh oomes to him of writing of 
her “more worthily” in her glorified state. 
And “ thus,” just as toe sight of her on earth 
had inspired his matchless sonnets, so the 
glimpse of her in bliss inspired the Commedia. 

All these sonnets and prose oonfldenoes of 
his love were collected, to be poured into the 
bosom of his friend of friends, who knew and 
was witness to all toe details of it, and who 
himself addressed him in a sonnet in which he 
has oaught something of Dante’s own mind, 
telling him to dwell less on the fair form lost 
and more on the beatified spirit ever-present 
above. 

•As it may be captiously contended that in this 
line I have departed from literalness, I beg to 
point out that each sonnet is preoeded by a 

? reamble, which is part of its concrete form, and 
have made a point here of introducing an 
exquisite expression literally from the preamble, 
which, in the version, ant* p. 254, is para¬ 
phrased : 

“ She was of so noble a presence, so abounding in 
every charm.” ... 


: There is nothing the least like toe study of 
theology in all this; but his continual dwelling, 
on her, throng' all the years widowed of the sight 
of her, in his memory, undoubtedly led him to 
that elevated and idealised view erf her whioh 
gave us the Commedia as a setting in which 
to praise his priceless jewel of womanhood as 
other was praised never ( quello ‘ che mai non fu 
detto cPaleuna). t 

The cycle of Dante’s love, begun and ex¬ 
panded m toe Vita, is completed in the Corn- 
media. In the four last oantoe of the Pur- 
gatorio he says distinctly that he meets Beatrice 
again “ after ten years’ thirst.” She reproaches 
him for putting another woman in her place ; 
then finally oomes their reconciliation after his 
penitenoe at her feet, which, for toe moral 
of the story, had to take plaoe before he oould 
display his final apotheosis of her in toe 
Paradiso. 

If all this be mere allegory, then every 
history and every love story and every love 
poem that ever was written is an.allegory.* 
Indeed, there are places in whioh he specially 
emphasizes the faot that it is not an allegory— 
eg., where by a beautiful hyperbole he says 
that she is " longed for (desiata) in the highest 
heaven.” If she were Divine Wisdom, her 
plaoe would antecedently of right be there.”. 
Again, where he writes: “ Love muses of her— 
‘ How can any mortal thing possibly be so pore 
and so adorned P ’ Then he looks on her again ; 
and says to himself—' I swear God has designed 
to make in her a new thing.’ And, again, 

1 She is the most perfect work of nature.” All 
this is purely human. 

The notion that the maidens whom Dante 
oelebrates as companions of his Beatrioe are 
mere personifications of moral qualities is surely 
a more transparent distortion of toe truth than 
all the rest. For all Dante’s love sonnets are 
not bound up in toe Vita Nuova. I need but 
quote toe joyous ditty beginning: “ Guido, 
vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io,” where toe same 
Giovanna is mentioned by name, with toe 
pretty wish that some good magician would 
transport him and his two friends, each with 
his mistress (“Honna Bioe” being named as 
his own), on to the high seas in a boat, where 
every wind should be at the oommand of their 
own will; floating on ever and ever; the joy 
of being together ever increasing from toe 
increased indulgent* of it, and speaking never 
of anything but their loves; “ eaoh of toe girls 


being as happy wi 
should be with tl 


with us as I am pe: 


much like a description of theologioal studies, 
but is as pretty e love-oonoeit as poet ever put 
on paper. 

Finally, the sweeping allusion to “ the older 
commentators, Benvenuto da Imola,” &c., with 
the implication that they read toe Vita Nuova 
as he reads it, is disingenuous. The Vita Nuova, 
on the contrary, was so entirely aooepted as a 
mere “ story of youthful love ” that the older 
oommentators never gave it the attention it 
deserved. They met Beatrioe in the full blaze 
of Dante’s highest idealisation of her, and all 
they had to do was to treat her under that final 
appearanoe; and yet they mostly do say, “ this 
is that Beatrioe whom as a youth he loved.” 

The greatest stumbling-stock of all, however, 
is one to which your correspondent naturally 
makes no allusion; and that is the corroborative 
historical testimony in support of the Vita Nuova. 
Now this is oertainly not abundant, though it 
is quite sufficient of itself to put out Oanon 

* The elder Boasetti, in making out his system 
of what Fraticelli oalla gtrgo uttario —an allegory 
with a political in place of a theological purpose— 
was actually driven by his honest oahsutenoy to 
toe more extravagant form of this dilemma, to toe 
extent of treating the mistressess of Cavalcanti, 
Oino, Petrarch, and eyen Boccaocio, as allegorical 
persons. 
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Blsoioni’s oandla At I have gone into this at 
considerable length in a paper for the Royal 
Archaeological Institute (read April 17), as well 
a* in my “Reply” in J tTotes and Queries (April 12), 
I will not repeat anything of it here bat one 
item of inch importance that it folly justifies 
me in ooonpying your spaoe with a brief refer¬ 
ence. It would seem, then, that England has 
long housed in the Ashbumham Library 
oodex of the Commentary on the Commedia by 
Dante’s son, but no one had ever published any 
account of it This oodex, at the sale, found 
its way to the Public Library at Florence; and 
here it was deciphered by an indefatigable 
Dentists, originally inclined towards Bisaoni’s 
theory or something like it He found it, 
however, to be an entirely re-written version 
of this Commentary, with the original pas¬ 
sage concerning the historical character of 
Beatrioe worded in much plainer terms, as if 
the possible misunderstanding of later years 
had been foreseen and specially provided 
against As I have already given foil par¬ 
ticulars of it I need say no more here. 
Supposing that the fact of its being the actual 
handwriting of Pietro di Dante should be 
disproved, there is evidenoe enough that it 
must still be of a date so early that it is 
scarcely lees valuable. While, on the other 
hand, if it isoonfirmed that it is his, we need 
never be disturbed again by this historical doubt 
as to Dante’s mistress. 

In conclusion, I should like to find plaoe for 
a quotation from what Mezsini has written on 
the subject—Manrini who, arch-oonspirator as 
he was, yet refused to aooept the allegorical 
theory of the elder Bossetti, however much it 
favoured his political designs. He calls the 
Vita Nuova 

“ the perfume of Dante's early years. The dream 
of that love which God sends to His privileged 
children in aider that they may never forget the 
immortality of their being. . . The Fite 

Nuova, in which he relates the emotions of his love 
far Beatrioe, is an inimitable little book of gentle- 
neas, purity, delicacy; of sweet and sad thoughts; 
loving as the note of the dove, ethereal as the per¬ 
fume of flowers; and that pen which in later 
year* resembled a sword in hie hand, here de 
1 locates them as tenderly as .Baftaelle might have 
done with the pencil. . . There are sonnets 
far beyond the most admired of Petrarch’s, almost 
untranslatable, so exquisite are they in their con¬ 
struction, so purely Italian in their harmony. 
Shelley alone oould have suooeeded. We think 
that the task of translating the Fite Nuova can 
only be confided to the soul of a woman. . . . 
One cannot really understand how men like 
Blsrioni and (the elder) It oaeet ti can have argued 
against Beatrice's real existence ; or how any one 
oan make out two Beatrices—that of the poet 
and that of the theologian. It would destroy the 
progmeaive continuity, the peculiar genius in the 
love of Dante. It is precisely this endeavour to 
plaoe a link between the real and the ideal,... 
Between earth and heaven, which converts the love 
of Dante into ... a work of purification and 
idealisation, which stands by itself, pointing out 
the mission of woman and of love. She who 
inspired Dante here below beoame bis angel, Ua 
guiding angel, in heaven. Death disappeared 
before the mighty love which kindled the heart of 
the poet.... 

"Hia union with Gemma Donati ... appears to 
have been calm and oold, rather the accomplish¬ 
ment of a social duty than the result of an impulse 
of the heart.... Above is the serene heaven, and 
in it the image of Beatrioe immovable, and shining 
like the sun of his inner life. ... He inspired 
himself by her memory, not only in the mag¬ 
nificent pages which he oonsecrated to her towards 
the dose of his life in the Oomnudia, but in his 
warship for Woman, which pervades it from one 
end to the other. In his love for the beautiful, in 
hia stirrings after inward purity, Beatrioe waa the 
muse of his understanding, the angel of his soul, 
the consoling spirit whioh sustained him in exile, 
in poverty, under a cheerless, wandering, denuded 
exfatenee, if ever there was one... 


Such is the ideal of womanhood which the 
Florence oommittee is intending most oppor¬ 
tunely to put forward at ita May festival. 

(Miss) R. H. Busk. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ TEUTON.” 

London: April 19,1890. 

So far as I know, the unanimous opinion of 
philologists of authority has hitherto been 
that the ethnic name Teutones is a derivative of 
*J Veuda, “people,” from which in later times 
the adjective Theotiseus ( Deutsck, Dutch ) has 
been formed. It is perhaps presumptuous 
to question a derivation which has been 
supported by so many scholars of the first 
rank; but it certainly seems to me that this 
derivation is open to strong objection, and that 
there is a posable alternative, whioh is on all 
grounds preferable. 

There is reason to believe that both Grimm’s 
Law and Vemer’s Law were already in opera¬ 
tion at the time when the name of the Teutones 
beoame known to the civilised world. Hence, 
if the name were a derivative of freudd<teutd', 
we shonld expect that ita Latin form would 
have been Teudones. The difficulty is generally 
met by the assumption that the recorded form 
is due to " Celtio sound-substitution ’’; but of 
this there is no evidenoe. The formation of 
an on- stem in the circumstances supposed 
seems, moreover, not to be quite in aooordanoe 
with analogy. Prof. Rhys, indeed, has sug¬ 
gested that the word (which is found also as 
Tevtoni) is not an on- stem, but is to be restored 
aa *t>eudan6s, "kings”; but this supposition 
involves obvious difficulties. 

The suggestion that I have to offer is that 
Teutones is a derivative of the adjective 
*keuiv- <tehto- —Gothio MuN, "good.” This 
hypothesis has the advantage of explaining 
the Roman form by means of Latin sound-sub¬ 
stitution alone; and the development of the 
on- stem is in this ease perfectly analogical. 
That a nation may have called themselves “ the 
ood ” is, surely, not very unlikely. The par- 
ioular kind of “ goodness ” on whioh the 
Teutons prided themselves would probably be 
warlike prowess. 

If this hypothesis be accepted, it takes away 
the last scrap of excuse for our perverse 
English pnotioe of using the word “ Teutonic ” 
instead of “ Germanic.” It is, of oourse, true 
that dasrioaUy-inoUned mediaeval chroniclers 
used Teutonieus in the sense of Theotiseus, just as 
they said Dad tor “ Danes ” ; but no one will 
say that this affected custom is any justifica¬ 
tion of our English usage, if the etymological 
ndtion whioh it implies be unsound. 

H. Bradley. 


NOT AN AMERICAN. 

Ltudon: April II, 1890. 

Sm,—In the kind notioe of my book, A 
Tour in a Phaeton (Academy, April 19), your 
reviewer has made a alight mistake in calling 
me an Amerioan. Pray allow me to state that 
I am aa Englishman—a foot, I think, made 
sufficiently dear in the very first chapter. 
Strangly enough, another aritio writes: “ The 
author, who is an Englishman to the core,” 
&o., &o. 

J. J. Hissey. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SOXDAY, April 17. 4 p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
“ The Vatican.” 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Bousseau as a Social 
Reformer,” by Mr. G. 0. Moore Bmlth. 

MONDAY, April 98, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, “Sugar, Tea, Ooflee, and Ooooa, their 
Origin, Preparation, and Uses,” I., by Mr. Richard 
Bannister, 


All 


8 p.m. 


£8 


of 


Aristotelian: “Newman's Grammar 
by Mr. P. Daphne. 

8JO p w, Geogrftpaloal. 

Tumday, April Rita Royal Institution : "The 
Place of Oxford University In En gileh History," 
m , by the Hon. G. O. Brodriok. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ” The 
Application of Electricity to Welding, s tam pin g , 
•JM other Cognate Purpose*,” by Sir Frederick 
_BremweU. 

Wednesday. April 80.8p.m. Society of Arts: “Photo¬ 
graphic Lenses.” by Mr. T. R. DaUmeyer. 

8 p.m. Geological: “Certain Physloal Phe¬ 
nomena exhibited by the so-called * Raised Beaches' 
of Hope’s Nose and the Thatcher Rook, Devon.” 
by Mr. D. Pldoeon: “The ao-oalled Upper-Lias 
Olay of Down OUfls,” by Mr. 8. S. Bookman; “The 
Devonian Rooks of South Devon,” by Mr. w. A. B. 
Ussher: “ Some New Mammals from the Red and 
Norwich Oreas,” by Mr. H. T. Newton; “ Barrows 
and Trasks of Invertebrate Animals in Palaeosoic 
_ B ooks and other Markinas,” by Sir J. W. Dawson. 
Thursday, May 1,1 JO p.m. Royal Institution: Annual 
Meeting. 

__S p-m. Royal Institution: Tyndall LeotUM, 

“TheHeat of the Moon and Stale,” UL, by Prof. 
O. V. Boys. 

t p.m. Archaeological Institute : “ Dummy 
Grenadiers tram the C ounty Hotel, Oarilale,” by 
OhaaceUor Fsrguaon; “Anglo-Norman Ornament 
* * a In Anglo-Saxon MSS..” □., 

from 


8 p.m. Librar; 
John Lub book’s 


arrA 

BuL” 


As sociat i on: Discussion,”Sir 


8 p.m. Llnnean: "Quantitative Examination 
of Water-Meadow Herbage,” by Prof. W. Praam ; 
“ Some Old-World Speoias of Boor-plan,” by Mr. 
R-1. Pceook. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Deafen applied to 

_Wood-oarring,” L, by Mr. Lewis P. Day. 

FRIDAY, May S, 4 JO p.m. Camden Society: Annual 
Meeting. 

6 tun. Physical: "The Distribution at Glow 
in a Strained Elastic Solid,” by Mr. a A Chrus- 
WIIsotu ” Photographs of Rapidly M oving Obj rets.” 
and "The OsoiflaUng Eleotrio Spark/' by Prof. 
O. V.Boys. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “ The Manu¬ 
facture of Serpentine In Nature’s Laboratory,” by 
Gen. O. A. McMahon; " A New Species ol Capable,” 
by Prof. Q. S. Boulger; “ Toe Oocnmnoe of 
Amberite (Betinlte) or Fossil Gum In a Seam of 
Coal In New Zealand,” by Mr. T. P. Moody. 

9 pun. Royal Institution : " Thiophile Gautier,’’ 
by Mr. Walter H. Pollock. 

Saturday, May S, 8 p.m. Royal Institution; " Colour 
end its Chemical Aotion,” Ul., by Oapt. W. de W. 
Abney. 


80IENCE. 

Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindu- 
stdni, and Pushtd Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library. Begun by Prof. Ed. 
Sachau, continued, completed, and edited 
by Hermann Ethe. Part I.—"The Per¬ 
sian Manuscripts.” (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
Bodleian, pushed forwards, as Dr. Ethe in¬ 
forms us in his preface, so as to be ready 
for the eighth Oriental Congress held last 
September in Stockholm and Christiania, is 
now before us, and those who are interested 
in this brsnoh of literature are at length 
enabled to appreciate the immense riohes 
stored up in the library in question. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention the manifold 
associations of Oxford with Oriental—espe¬ 
cially with Persian—studies. It was Thomas 
Hyde, the Oxford professor (not to go farther 
back than the year 1700), who "made the 
first systematic attempt to restore the history 
of the old Persian religion ” in his celebrated 
work entitled Vsterum Pertarum, et Parthorum, 
st Msdorum Rsligionis Historia. It was to the 
Bodleian Library that the first MS. of the 
Yendidad that Bade brought to Europe was pre¬ 
sented in the year 1723. It was the sight of 
a facsimile of four pages of this preoious MS. 
(No. 1935 in the Catalogue), sent to Etienne 
Fourmont in Paris, which first awoke in the 
impetuous soul of the gallant young French¬ 
man, Anquetil da Perron, the resolution to 
win for his country the glory of bestowing on 
Europe a knowledge of the contents of the 
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sacred books of the Zoroastrians. And it was 
the desire of inspecting the treasures contained 
in the Bodleian Library which made him 
refuse to quit England, at the termination of 
the captivity wherein his seven years of adven¬ 
ture, endeavour, and final success had culmi¬ 
nated, until he had been permitted to pay a 
visit to Oxford. “ Je dddarai net,” he writes, 

“ que je ne quitterois pas l’Angleterre, sans 
avoir vu Oxford, puisqu’on m’y avoit retenu 
prisonnier contre le droit des gens.” 

Space does not permit us to enlarge on this 
topic, or to do more than mention one or two 
of the private collections which have gone to 
enrich the Bodleian. Indeed, Dr. Ethe 
promises a full aocount of these in the intro¬ 
duction to the second volume of the Cata¬ 
logue, which will also contain, besides the 
description of the Turkish, Hindflst&ni, and 
Fushtfi MSS., the various indices neoessarv to 
facilitate the use of the present volume. That 
these indices are deferred is certainly a matter 
for regret; yet the admirable arrangement of 
the 2038 MSS. described according to their 
subject-matter and chronological sequence, 
together with the short, but lucid, table of 
contents prefixed to the work, renders their 
absenoe a matter of less consequence than one 
might suppose. 

That the work commenced by Prof. Sachau 
and completed by Dr. Ethe was well worth 
the doing, everyone aware of the extent of 
the Bodleian collection of Persian MSS., and 
the exceptional value of some of the private 
collections embodied therein, was fully pre¬ 
pared to admit. Among the latter, those of 
Sir Gore Ouseley and Sir 'William Ouseley 
deserve especial notice. The remarkable care 
exercised by the first of these justly celebrated 
Orientalists in the choioe of MSS. is illus¬ 
trated by a remark in one of his letters to his 
brother. Speaking of the large number of 
worthless and inaccurate MSS. current in 
India, he says, “1 only buy those written in 
Ir&n, which are very scarce, or else have 
copies taken in fair Hastalik from the best 
originals under my own inspection.” To the 
nucleus thus formed in India he was enabled 
to add a large number of genuine Persian 
MSS , collected under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances duting his mission to the court 
of Path Ali Sh&h. Several of these were 
given to him by the king, by ministers and 
noblemen attached to the court, or by the 
authors themselves. Among these we will 
only notice Ho. 520, an epic poem in the 
style of the Sh&hnama composed bv the 
then poet-laureate in praise of Path Ali 
Sh&h; and Ho. 1200, the poems of Mirz& 
Abdu’l-Wahh&b, then minister for foreign 
affairs, who wrote under the nom-dt-guem of 
Hash&t. The first of these was presented to 
Sir Gore Ouseley by the king; the second by 
the statesman-bard, who, amid the cares of 
office, found leisure to pursue the gentler 
paths of literature. These MSS., and others 
of the same class, are interesting from their 
associations; but there are others which, 
either by reason of their age, authenticity, or 
rarity, are] for more precious, and of which, 
indeed, the value is almost inestimable. It is 
in the sections devoted to poetry and biography 
that some of the most remarkable of these are 
to be found. Among them we can only 
pause to notioe a MS. of the Masnavi, dated 
a.h. 805 (a.d. 1402-1408); a MS. of Hiz&mi’s 


five great poems, dated a.h. 767 (a.d. 1365); 
a MS. of the Dlv&n of H&fiz, dated a h. 843 
(a.d. 1439), only fifty-two years after the 
author’s death; a copy of Jdmi’s first Div&n, 
dated ah. 899 (a.d. 1494), only one year 
after the author’s death; another Masnavi, 
truly described as “ one of the most valuable 
that we possess,” sinoe it has undergone care¬ 
ful collation with, and correction from, a vast 
number of very old and authentic MSS.; and 
several very rare biographies of poets, at least 
one of which (Ho. 395 in the Catalogue) 
appears to be quite unique in Europe. 
Among the historical works also are several 
of exceptional value—as, for instance, the 
original autograph of Sharaf Kh&n’s great 
work on the History of the Kurds, of which 
the text has been edited in Bussia. We 
would gladly stop to describe a number of 
other MSS. scarcely inferior in point of in¬ 
terest to those already noticed; but we must of 
necessity pass on to other points which demand 
notice. Moreover, a good Catalogue is already 
the epitome and essence of a library, and one 
cannot subject this essence to further conden¬ 
sation. Scarcely a page of the work under 
consideration is uninteresting or unprofitable 
reading. All that we can do is to select 
certain points which have especially struck 
us as a specimen of the whole, referring those 
who desire fuller information to the Catalogue 
itself. To quote from the preface of the 
Masnavi: ‘‘a little is an index to much, a 
single draught indicates a reservoir, and a 
handful may serve as a sample of a mighty 
granary.” 

That the compilation of a Catalogue such 
as we are discussing is of all literary labours 
the most arduous will scarcely be denied by 
anyone who has had occasion to examine and 
describe even a hundred or two of Oriental 
MSS. In any case it requires patience, 
diligence, scholarship, and judgment in a high 
degree; for in all large collections of this 
sort—and the Bodleian collection is no excep¬ 
tion to the general rule —many MSS. ooour 
which are not only without title, without 
date, and without obvious indication of author¬ 
ship, but in which the pagination is hopelessly 
disordered, or the writing execrably illegible. 
To rearrange, desoribe, and identify such, to 
traverse with labour and pain weir inky 
labyrinths in search of some clue which may 
lead to a discovery of their authorship, and to 
consider attentively page by page the cha¬ 
racter of their handwriting, with a view to 
fixing as nearly as possible the date of their 
transcription, is no light task, and often taxes 
to the uttermost the resources of the most 
accomplished scholar. Small wonder is it 
that many who are ready to translate an 
interesting history, or edit the text of a 
favourite poem, shrink back from undertaking 
a task so onerous, we might almost say so 
thankless. Yet of the achievements of scholar¬ 
ship a good Catalogue and a good Dictionary 
are perhaps the highest; and we may well 
congratulate ourselves that, at a time when 
Persian literature is, on the whole, so neglected 
in England that, in this branch of letters, we 
no longer occupy the second, or even the 
third, place among the nations of Europe, a 
standard work of each class should within one 
year issue from the English press. 

It is in the domain of Persian poetry that 
Dr. Bth6 has hitherto rendered the most 


m 


signal services to literature; and it is to the 
forerunners, contemporaries, and successors 
of the immortal Firdawsi that his attention 
has'been more eepeeially directed. On the 
biographies, relations, and works of these, as 
well as on the early developments of the lite¬ 
rary revival which succeeded the Mohammedan 
conquest, his laborious and painstaking investi¬ 
gations—embodied for the most part in a series 
of monographs published in different German 
periodicals, but summarised and condensed in 
the admirable article on Persian literature 
which he contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannic,a —have shed a flood of light. This 
being so, it is scaroely surprising to find that 
in the Catalogue it is in general biographies 
of poets winch receive the most detailed 
description; that one such work should 
occupy twenty-seven columns, another fifteen, 
another thirteen, another—the well-known 
Atash-Ked6—thirty-one, and another—the 
unique and hitherto unknown work already 
alluded to—no less than eighty. We are far 
from regretting the length of these descrip-. 
tions, whereby, indeed, the value of the 
Catalogue is greatly increased. Yet, though 
all sections of the work are well and con¬ 
scientiously done, it is easy to see which has 
aroused Dr. EthS’s keenest interest and most 
diligent activity. 

Prom what we have already said we trust 
that it will be sufficiently evident that we 
regard the Bodleian Catalogue as in every 
respect deserving of the highest praise, and 
fully worthy of Dr. Eth6’s great reputation 
as a Persian sobolar. Yet, since we conceive 
it to be the duty of a critic to indicate those 
points wherein the work submitted to his 
scrutiny is weakest as well as those in which 
it is strongest, we feel compelled to state in 
what respects the Catalogue might have been 
rendered even more useful than it actually is. 
And in so doing we do not desire to cast the 
slightest shadow of disparagement on the work 
before us, which, in our opinion, could not 
have been done better by any Persian scholar 
in Europe, but to call attention to a very 
serious defect in our literary apparatus which 
Oriental scholars should without delav take 
steps to remedy. What has been said about 
Indian MSS. of Persian works applies also 
in great measure to Indian printed or litho¬ 
graphed editions of the same. The best 
Persian texts come not from Lucknow or even 
Bombay, but from Teher&n, Tabriz, and 
Constantinople. These latter are, however, 
not only difficult to obtain, but their very 
existence can sometimes hardly be ascertained 
by those resident in Europe. Some valu¬ 
able information about recent publications of 
the Persian press are, it is true, to be found 
in the Indian Antiquary, Indian Note* and 
Qucriet, and other periodicals. Most of 
these have been contributed by Mr. Sidney 
Churchill, of the British Legation in Teher&n, 
whose acquaintance with current Persian 
literature is probably unequalled. Yet tftese,, 
notices are brief and scattered; they cover 
only a small portion of the ground. And, to 
be brief, there exists at present no convenient 
method of discovering whether a given work 
has or has not been lithographed or printed at 
Teher&n or Tabriz, while many modem works 
of reference of the greatest value remain 
unknown to European scholars for many years 
after their appearance. Thus it is that even 
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bo careful and diligent a scholar as Dr. Ethe 
has failed to notice some of the best Oriental 
editions of the works before him, and has 
been unable to elucidate certain points which 
a reference to recent Persian publications 
would have fully cleared up. These asser¬ 
tions might be illustrated by a good many 
examples, but we must necessarily confine 
ourselves to a few. 

With regard to the first point, then—the 
failure to notice Oriental editions—we will 
cute only the following instances, indicating 
the works in question by their number in the 
Catalogue. 

Nos. 797 and 800, two works of the cele¬ 
brated wit and satirist Obeyd-i-Zak&ni entitled 
respectively “ The Mouse and the Cat,” and 
“ Pleasantries.” No published text of either 
of these is mentioned, though the first has 
been lithographed at Bombay, and of the 
second a very nicely printed edition was 
issued about three years ago from the press of 
Ebu’z-Ziyd Tevfik Bey in Constantinople. 

No. 892, the “Leyla and Majnun” of 
Maktabi, was lithographed two years ago in 
Bombay. 

. No. 1251, the very important Silfi treatise 
of ’Iraki entitled “ Lama’it," with the 
Commentary of Jaml, has been lithographed 
in Teheran. 

■ Other examples might be adduced, but we 
must pass on to the second point—the failure 
to make use of recent Persian works of 
reference to elucidate matters on which 
they would have thrown no small amount 
of light . Now, one of the best modem 
biographies of Persian poets is the Biyazu 
’l-‘Arihn of the late Bizi Bull Kb in (the 
author of numerous works of great value, 
among which the continuation of Mirkhond’s 
great history down to our own times is 
especially worthy of notice), which was pub¬ 
lished two years ago in Teherin. No reference 
is made to this work by Dr. Ethe in speaking 
of Fiui (No. 1281), Afzalu ’d-Din of Kisbin 
(No. 1445), or Bibi Tihir of Hamadin (No. 
1298, § 60), though pretty full notices of all 
these writers are given in it. In the case of 
the last (whom we suppose, in default of any 
evidenoe to the contrary, to be identical with 
the author of the very popular quatrains 
written in what the Persians generally call 
the Lflr dialect) some reference should, we 
think have been made to M. Climent Heart's 
article in the Journal Asiatique for 1885, 
which contains, besides a discussion on the 
dialect in question and its relations, the text 
and translation of fifty-nine of Bab& Tahir’s 
quatrains. M. Huart was unable to fix the 
date of this writer more closely than as 
“ anterior to the eighth century of the Hijra,” 
since it was not specified in either the Atash- 
Ked6 or the Nuzhatu ’1-Kulftb; but in the 
Biyazu ’l-'Arifin it is stated quite definitely, 
for he is said to have died in a.h. 410. Of 
oourse, the author of the treatise noticed by 
Dr. Eth6 may not be identical with the author 
of the quatrains, yet the name is an uncom¬ 
mon one, and the question appears at any rate 
to merit a discussion. 

There are one or two other cases where it 
appears to us that European authorities who 
ought to have been referred to have been 
passed over instience. This is especially the 
ebse with regard to No. 1218 in the Catalogue, 
a MB. containing the text of some of the 


ta'xiyas or passion plays enacted in Persia 
during the month of Muharram. In reference 
to this subject, Dr. Ethe cities, in addition to 
his own studies on the matter, Polak, Gobineau, 
and Chodzko. Was it right entirely to ignore 
the valuable work of Sir Lewis Felly and Mr. 
Wollaston published ten years ago by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen, which contains translations of 
no less than thirty-seven of these ta’siyas 
collected in Persia, carefully rendered into 
English, and illustrated by a preface and many 
valuable notes ? 

Several similar omissions might be noticed, 
but these will suffice as illustrations. And, 
after all, it is a graceless task to try and detect 
flaws in a really valuable and scholarly work. 
The fact is that, in this field of literature, the 
harvest is great and the labourers are few; 
and it is chiefly in the hope of inducing some 
to turn aside from the well-worn paths of 
Greek and Latin into the almost unexplored 
domain of the Persian classics that we have 
been impelled to point out at some length how 
much remains to be done here, and how many 
laurels are still to be won. For the rest, we 
can only congratulate the Bodleian Library on 
its treasures ; the Clarendon Press on its 
work; and the authors of the Catalogue on 
having produced not merely a permanent 
monument to their own erudition and dili¬ 
gence, but an invaluable addition to the 
scientific literature of the age. 

Edward G. Browne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ETRUSCAN AND LIBYAN DIVINITY-NAMES. 

Bartoaon-Humber: April 10 ,1890. 

Dr. Brin ton has kindly sent me his brochure, 
On Etruscan and Libyan Names (vide Academy, 
March 15, 1890, p. 192), section iv. of whieh 
treats of “ Names of Divinities,” and oontains 
the following suggestions among others: 

Libyan Abru, in an Inscription //ru=Etruscan 
Aplu, Apxdu. But few will doubt that Aplu is 
a contraction of Apulu (=Apollo); and Pauli 
(Die etr. Zahl. 25-7) denies any Etruscan r-l or 
l-r change, while Dr. Brinton gives no instance 
(c/. Deecke, “ lalan falsohe Form fur iaran 
The Libyan Qunti =Etruscan CuUu; but, 
besides the r-l difficulty, u is a usual Etruscan 
feminine divinity ending, eg., Alpnu, Tarsu. 
Apropos of a Leukothea, Dr. Brinton connects 
the Etruscan Ulacux with the Libyan amelal, 
“ white.” I fail to see any connexion, and 
have suggested that the love-goddess Mlacux, 
represented with (the Tyrian) H5rakl6s, is the 
Semitio Melekheth \cf. Jer. viL 18), “ the Queen ” 
of heaven (Robert Brown, jun., The Etruscan 
Inscriptions oj Lemnos, p. 21). The Etruscan 
Sethlans ( vide Academy, July 20, 1889, p. 42) 
“ may be from the Libyan root s’t. strong 
but, as De Brasses observes, “ Oe n’est pas dans 
lea possibility qu’il faut 6tudier.” The Etruscan 
Tina ( vide Academy, November 12, 1887, 
p. 323)=the Libyan Mastiman, mas being “the 
common Libyan (and Etruscan) prefix of 
grandeur.” But it is singular that the Etruscans 
should always omit this prefix in the very 
name of all others in which we should expect 
to find it, and where, if Libyans, they must 
have been accustomed to use it. In the name 
Turms ( vide ibid.), “ we appear to be in the 

E resence of the ancient Libyan radical TR.” 
E so, appearances here are distinctly deceitful. 
The Etruscan goddess MunOux is connected 
by Dr. Brinton with the Etruscan-Roman 
Mantus, and both with the Libyan Motmanius. 
AU three appear to me to be wholly uncon¬ 
nected. On the mirrors, Muntux assists in 
adorning Malavisx, and dances with Xel<pun 


(? Ke\v#iov, “ Fruit-rind ”); and the nam e 
divides itself into Mun, 4 e (“ the abstract 
suffix,” Savee), 4ux (a class-ending, vide 
Academy, May 4, 1889, p. 309). She is a 
kindly spirit, somewhat like the Graces; and 
mun in many Turanian dialects means “heaven,” 
“high,” &o. The flat-nosed, leopard’s-slrin 
clad satyr Xtl’pun, with a goat’s tail, is a Greek 
concept, like his fellows of the Baoohio train; 
and it is not improbable that the danoe of 
Muniux (a heaven-spirit) with XelQun (an 
earth-spirit), depicted on a late mirror, contains 
a reference to the mystic kosmic nature-danoe 
of Dionysos. 

On the general question, Dr. Brinton will do 
well to explain, if he can, the silenoe of anti¬ 
quity respecting any Etruscan movement from 
Libya, coupled with the vast amount of tradi¬ 
tion which connected the Etruscans with the 
East, the views of the ancients being summed 
up in the dictum of Seneoa, “ Tuscos Asia sibi 
vmdicat ” ( Consol . ad Helv., vi. 9). The 
theory of archaic “Etrusoan invasions of 
I’igypt" is, I think, now exploded; nor can 
muon be gathered from the Libyan names 
reoorded by Bishop Corippus, “who lived at 
the court of Justinian,” and wrote when Africa 
had for centuries been a Roman province. 

As to the Etruscan clan (vide Academy, 
March 15, 1890, p. 192), Etruscologists render 
it “son,” because it is translated by " F" 
(** Alius) in the familiar bilingual inscription 
Fab. No. 460; and this meaning exaotly agrees 
with the Turanian etymology 1 vide Academy, 
May 4, 1889, p. 309). 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. W. Waaoen, of Prague, has contributed 
to the Paiaeontologica Indica another memoir 
on the Salt Range, in which he sets forth the 
geologioal conclusions drawn from the detailed 
study of the fossils described in his former 
papers. To illustrate the physioal features of 
the country, Dr. Waagen introduces four ex¬ 
cellent landscapes, executed from sketches 
which he made on the spot when attaohed to 
the Geologioal Survey of India. The Salt 
Range is regarded by Suess as skirting the 
Hindu Kush, and occupying towards this 
system a position similar to that which the 
Jurassic ranges of Switzerland occupy towards 
the Alpine system; the geographical postions 
being,however, reversed in the two oases. In 
faot the elevation has been in opposite direc¬ 
tions; for while the Alpine system has been 
moved from the south towards the north, the 
Central Asiatio system has been moved from 
the north towards the south. 


MEETINOS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotslian Sochtt.— (Monday, Harsh SI .) 
Skadwobth H. Hodgson, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. H. W. Blunt read a paper on “The 
Philosophy of Herbert of Oherbury.” There is a 
harmonlo or analogical correspondence of our 
faculties with things, but our truth is not itself the 
truth of things. Our truth is (1) of appearance, 
(2) of conception (3), of that which organises and 
judges of these, intellect. Intellect must infer 
rightly from right premises, and can correct those 
which are wrong. Ultimate true premises are 
common notions not derived from experience, but 
given by natural instinct. These notions are 
made explicit by a method of interrogation, baaed 
on a novel system of categories, and are verified 
chiefly by the consensus of all sane men. Apply-. 
ing this metaphysio to religion, Herbert establishes 
as common notions five catholic articles, whioh 
comprise monotheism—for ancient polytheism was 
symbolio—and personal immortality. The world 
is likened to a musical instrument, where men 
must discern the single design of the maker and 
performer. Herbert’s rationalism has in it no 
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traoe of pantheism, but he does not admit an evil 
principle.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 

Shxllby Socisty.—( Wtinttday, April 9.) 

Dr. F. J. Fubbivall in the chair.—Hr. G. W. Foote 
lectured to a large audience on "Shelley’s Re¬ 
ligion.” Denying the truth of Robert Browning’s 
assertion that Shelley, had he lived longer, wonld 
have been reconciled to Christianity, the lecturer 
contended that, though Shelley was variously in¬ 
fluenced by the moods in which he wrote, there 


mained Shelley's creed to the end; it was the 
style of " Queen Mab,” and not the matter, that 
Shelley afterwards repudiated. Reference was 
made to Mr. Stafford Brooke’s admission that 
Shelley was a pantheist only in his higher hours ; 
and it was argued that Shelley’s pantheism was 
nothing more than the outcome of his poetical 
sympathy—an imaginative personification of in¬ 
animate Nature. Granting that Shelley’s early 
materialism was exchanged for the ideal phi¬ 
losophy of Berkeley, yet such Idealism was a very 
different thing from a belief in deity; while the 
utmost that can be quoted from Shelley in favour 
of the immortality of the soul is the expression of 
a poetical hope rather than a deliberate oonvic- 
tion. Mr. Foote supported the main contention of 
an exceedingly interesting lecture by quotations 
from " Laon and Qythna,” “ Prometheus Un¬ 
bound," "Julian and Maddalo,’’ and other 
poems.—A discussion followed. 


Naw Shaxsfxbb Sooibty. — {Friday, April 11.) 
Dr. F. J. Fornivall in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on “ Rosalind, Celia, and 
Helen.” " As You Like It ” was probably 
written when Shakspere was suffering from the 
faithlessness of his friend of the Sonnets and the 
dark lady. Thus, while the play possesses the 
poetic beauty, the brilliancy, and buoyant young 
life of Shakspere’s early period, it has an under¬ 
lying strain of world - bitternee s, which is also the 
keynote to the character of Rosalind, and is the 
effect of her life of danger and constraint at her 
uncle’s corrupt court. It gave her a wide experi¬ 
ence of the world, sharpened her power of 
observation, inclined her to perceive the follies and 
weaknesses of human nature rather than its nobler 
qualities, made her suspicious even of Celia’s 
devoted affection; and the strength of these 
impressions is increased by her essentially truth- 
loving, genuine nature. Once free in Arden, her 
joyous, daring, practical character asserts itself; 
but the lessons of her early life are not forgotten; 
she dares not believe in Orlando’s love, lays 
elaborate plots to test it, and is defeated by her 
own perfect impersonation of the knavish boy. 
She is treated with indifference, patronised, and 
encouraged by her lover. His honest, upright 
nature, combining daring and generosity with 
well-balanced common sense, is a revelation to 
her; and, onoe secure of his lore, she gives herself 
gladly to him. Celia is one of the most beautiful 
of Bhakspere’s women. Her love for Rosalind 
finds its expression and its reward in tender, 
devoted servioe, and is saved from weakness by its 
strength and selflessness; ready to defend and act 
for her in every emergency, she remains at other 
times contentedly m the background. The 
suddenness of her marriage with Oliver has been 
criticised; but her gentle nature has no distrust to 
delay the acknowledgment of her love, and its 
story could not be more prominent without inter¬ 
fering with the main interest of the play. Helen 
in "All’s Well that Eads Well” is one of-those 
determined, tactful women who will use any 
means and submit to almost any degradation or 
hardship to gain their ends ; but who, preferring 
the subetanoe of power to its shadow, never foroe 
those whom they govern to recognise the 
extent of their intellect and strength. The 
apparent contradictions in her character are 
accounted for by the tremendous force of her will, 
which often blinds her to the real nature of the 
means she employs to gain her end.' Rather 
observant than cl ear-sighted, she perceives the 
surface facts of life distinctly, but not its under¬ 
currents of vanities, prejudices, and affections. 


Thus, Bertram’s determined resistance to his 
marriage is unexpected by her. Without 
Rosalind’s quickness, she cannot instantly mature 
her plans; but, when formed, she is able to oompel 
the servioes she needs, and override circumstances. 
Bright, witty, Rosalind guides her life; the tender, 
poetio Helen shapes hers; but the most beautiful, if 
least powerful, character of the three is the gentle, 
loving, unselfish Cell a.—The chairman much 
commended the way in which Celia’s character 
had been brought out, and finally given the crown 
of place. He observed that it took a woman 
to discover and point out any flaws in Rosalind’s 
character. 

FINE ART. 

Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughttmen: their Work 

and their Methods. A Study of the Art 

To-day, with Technical Suggestions, by 

Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Joseph Pennell— with the good help of 
the effective allies whom he has found in 
printers, binders, and publishers, in the artists 
who have aided him by the use of drawings, 
and those who have reproduced their work— 
has set his name on the fore-front of a sump¬ 
tuous volume which it is right pleasant to 
handle and run the eye over, a volume, finally, 
which one has much satisfaction in placing 
upon the very stateliest of the shelves of one's 
book-room. 

It may be doubted, however, whether 
its author has not oommitted an initial error 
upon his very title-page—whether the book 
might not most fittingly have been styled 
" Pen-Drawing as adapted to Modem Means 
of Reproduction ” ; for, from first to final page, 
Mr. Pennell has oonoentrated his attention not 
so much upon the " pen-drawing ” as upon the 
form in whioh that will at length appear before 
all the world in the next issue of The Century. 
This painful pre-occupation with process repro¬ 
duction has done muoh to warp the writer’s 
judgment, to limit his range of vision; and, 
especially, it has produced a quite curious effect 
—one comparable to that yielded by a reversed 
telesoope—when he has chanced to turn his 
gaze upon the past, making the “great” 
masters of the olden time seem to him but 
pigmies in pen-drawing; for—benighted men 
—did they at all reepeot, did they even know, 
the true technical conditions of the art, as 
finally formulated in the editorial sanotums of 
Yankee journalism P Did they do anything at 
all but dip quill or reed in ink, and quietly 
reoord or interpret, in simplest fashion, what 
of nature could, in this way, be most readily 
recorded or interpreted P As Mr. Pennell truly 
remarks, "Now, pen-and-ink drawing is 
another thing.” Is it indeed a bettor one, a 
thing more artistio P 

Our author informs us that, as at first 
planned, his volume was to have been 
“ a small handbook of pen-drawing ”; 
and throughout all these noble broad- 
margined pages, whioh are the form it has 
finally attained, the writer seems to have been 
hesitating continually between a modest desire 
to adhere to his original aim of producing a 
handbook for guidance in early practice of pen¬ 
drawing and the more ambitious scheme of 
making his book the ultimate pronouncement, 
the final authority, upon that form of art with 
which it deals. And it is just in this want of 
definite and unwavering grasp of a central aim, 
the absenoe of logioal grip, of due and obvious 
sequenoe of things that should follow each 
other, of fitting emphasis upon what he should 
have made prominent, of, in fact, general 
balanoe, consistency, mutual relation of part 
to part, that Mr. Pennell evinoes his literary 
inexperience; though,, truly, incoherences of 
individual phrase also are by no means hard to 
seek—witness that sentence whioh terminates 
at p. vii of the Preface, a very triumph and 


masterpiece of " puzzle-headedness,” one that 
we should find it hard indeed to matoh in our 
own not very severely restricted range of 
reading. 

Mr. Pennell seems to have attained to a 
perception of the truth that the "draughts-' 
man ” shouldjhavs learned to draw; the farther 
fact that a writer should be able to write is as 
yet beyond him. But, on the other hand, 
when we regard Mr. Pennell’s volume not as 
a comprehensive treatise upon pen-drawing, or 
as a final appraisement of the respective rank 
of its praotitioners, but rather as the stray' 
jottings of a most aooomplished draughtsman 
upon an art whioh has made him eminent, the 
case is changed, the value of the book appears.- 
It is not from an artist—whatever Mr. Pennell 
may think—that we can expect a satisfying 
view, a comprehensive estimate, of art, or of 
any wide branch of it. "A runner cannot be 
a sign-post as well,” was the saving of an 
American, though he was certainly not Mr. 
Pennell; but the notes upon art of a practised 
and accomplished technician, like the writer of 
the book now before ns, have always their 
worth—worth that lies at its lowest in their 
suggestiveness. The chapter here upon the 
" Materials for Pen Drawing,” and that giving 
"Technical Suggestions for Pen Drawing,” are 
excellent and to the point, will be helpful and 
of value to anyone taking up the art. There 
is muoh, too, that is good in that more debate- 
able chapter dealing with "Reproduction in 
Pen Drawing.” 

As for the illustrations, they form a per¬ 
fect cabinet of varied and representative 
examples of what is at least an interesting, 
if it may, perhaps, prove but a passing, 
phase of contemporary art, of modes of tech¬ 
nique whioh the science of to-morrow may, 
perhaps, deliver from those reproductive limita¬ 
tions which presently hamper its freedom and 
restrict its range. 

A RELIC OF NAURU AT IS. 

Westbory-on-Trym: April 14 ,1890. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the 
Central Park Museum in New York contains 
an interesting votive tablet, apparently from 
the site of Naukratu. The tablet is dedicated 
by one Komon, son of Asklepiades, who filled 
the office of publio treasurer at Nankratis under 
Ptolemy Philopater, and is addressed to Isis, 
Serapis, and Apollo, for the welfare of the 
king. The letters, whioh are boldly incised, 
measure three-eighths of an inoh In length, and 
the stone, which is of Grecian marble, measures 
about 10 inches by 7. It is slightly damaged 
at the upper oomers. 

Prof. J. A. Paine, Keeper of the Egyptian 
Department, has very kindly given me a paper 
cast of the inscription, whioh reads as follows: 
[•****]A2iAEna itoaeaiot eE[»»] 
[*]ErAAoT *IAorAToPo3 EATHPoS 

KAI NIKH*oPoT KAI ToT TIoT IToAEMAIoT 
I2IAI 2APATIAI AToAAANI 

Roman aekahhaaot 

OIKoNoMoS TAN KATA NATKPATIN 
"trtp ffyunximt IlraAffcalov #«[ow 
p]«yctiou fiXordrpor ovrijpoi 
nal yiKr)(pipov, iced row vlou IItoAc/i alow 
"Inti, itpdnlt, ’AvifAAwt 
K ifutr ’AimAqvuiSov 
Ohcorifios riy Kart Nafopariw 

" Komon, son of Asklepiades, 

Public treasurer at Naukratls, 

[dedicatee this tablet] to Isis, Serapis, Apollo, 

[for the welfare] of long Ptolemy the great 
god, Philopator, saviour 

and victor, and [for the welfare] of his son 
Ptolemy.” 

Prof. Paine suggests that the use of the word 
“ victor ” points to some date closely following 
upon the battle of Raphia. 

Amelia B. Edward*. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that the site on which Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie proposes to begin ex- 
oavations tor the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(as stated in the Academy of April 6) is Khur- 
bet ’Ajlftn, the Eglon of the Book of Joshua. 
In aooordanoe with the terms of the firman, all 
objeots found in the course of the excavations 
(except duplicates) must be sent to the museum 
at Constantinople; but the Fund has the right 
of making squeezes, sketches, models, photo¬ 
graphs, and copies. 

The private view both of the Boyal Academy 
and of the Orosvenor Gallery is fixed for Friday 
next, May 2. 

A collection of Mr. William Strang’s 
etched work will be on view next week 
at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery in Vigo Street. 
Other exhibitions are those of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
series of four pictures, entitled “ The Legend of 
the Briar Bose,” at Messrs. Agnew’s gallery in 
Old Bond Street; and an exhibition of art con¬ 
tributed by members of the Company of Cord- 
wainers, at their hall in Cannon Street. 

On Thursday next, May 1, Mr. Lewis F. 
Day will deliver the first of a course of leo- 
tures on “ Design applied to Wood-carving,” 
at the Society of Arts. 

Mb. Harr y Fubniss’s Royal Academy Antics, 
with sixty illustrations by the author, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. next week. 

The first number of Royal Academy Picture) 
tor 1890, which will be ready by the opening 
day of tiie exhibition, will oontain reproduc¬ 
tions of pictures and sculpture by the follow¬ 
ing:—Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. B. Millais, Sir 
J. Gilbert, H. H. Armstead, P. H. Calderon, 
Thomas Faed, F. Good all, Herbert Herkomer, 
B. W. Leader, Seymour Lucas, J. MaoWhirter, 
W. 0. Marshall, J. Pettie, E. J. Poynter, Hamo 
Thomycroft, B. A. Waterlow, H. T. Wells, 
T. Woolner, and W. L. WylHe. 

By far the most important picture sale of 
the summer season will be that of the lste 
M. Gustave Bothan, a noted diplomatist, who 
took an aotive part in the events which pre- 
oeded the Franoo-Prussian war of 1870-71. 
The collection, which has been gathered together 
during the last twenty years with the assistance 
of the doyen of French art-criticism, M. Paul 
Meats, comprises ohoioe examples of the Dutch, 
Flemish, and Frenoh schools, with some few 
specimens of German and Italian art. Among 
its ohief gems are a superb “ Femme an Gant,” 
by Frans Hals; the "Portrait of a Syndic,” 
by Jordaens; the celebrated " Christ driving 
out the Money Ohangers," by Jan Steen; and 
an unsurpassed series of landscapes by Van 
Goyen, Jaoob and Salomon Buyadael, Philip 
de Honing, Van de Capelle, and others. Lovers 
of rarities in Dutch seventeenth-century art 
will be tempted by the charming "Page” of 
W. 0. Duyiter—a skilful genre painter, by 
whom only two other works are at present 
known; and by a not less rare "View in 
Holland,” by Oudenrogge. The French section 
of the collection includes "La Dame au 
Parasol,” by Lanoret; "La Musique” and 
" La Peinture,” two brilliant pieces of deoora- 
tion by Boucher; a oharming pieoe of genre by 
the scarce Ldpiote; the portraits of Buffon and 
the Duchesse de Oh&teauroux, by Jean-Marc 
Nattier; and the masterly presentment of 
Barrtye, by David. The catalogue, a mag- 
nifioent folio, whioh equals or surpasses in the 
splendour and profusion of its illustrations 
anything yet attempted in the same style, 
oontains, besides innumerable phototypic repro¬ 
ductions, etchings by Waltner, Boilvin, Le 
Bat, Laksane, and Lucas. The sale will take 

? lace in Paris at the gallery of M. Georges 
'etit, on May 29, 30, and 31. 


MU8IC. 

MR. F. H. OO WEN'S TH0RQRIM. 

This work, written and oomposed expressly 
tor the Carl Bosa Opera Company, was pro¬ 
duced at Drary Lane, under the composer’s 
direction, on Tuesday evening. The story of 
the new opera is founded upon an episode in 
the ancient Ioelandio Saga, “Viglund the 
Fair.” Mr, Joseph Bennett, the librettist, has 
often displayed literary skill; and in this, his 
latest venture, we find, indeed, much to praise. 
But good versification has nothing to do with 
a good plot; and it is of importance to know 
what tins is tike. Is the story a powerful one f 
Has it unity and interest P 

Aot 1. Harold Fair-hair, king of Norway, 
visits Jarl Eric. The latter has two sons: 
Helgi, by Araora, his wife; the other, 
Thorgrim, is “love-bom.” The festivities in 
honour of the king are interrupted by a 
quarrel between the two brothers. Helgi’s 
followers, urged on by Arnora, seek Thorgrim’s 
life. The latter, insulted by Sweyn, one of 
Helgi’s men, Mils him. The king and his 
guards interpose, and at Brio’s request Harald 
takes Thorgrim into his servioe. Aot 2. Three 
years are supposed to have elapsed, and the 
king is reoeiTO i” in state his principal Jarls. 
With the daughter of Jarl Thorir, Olof Sun¬ 
beam bv name, and the promised wife of Helgi, 
Thorgrim falls in love at first sight, and boldly 
demands her hand. Her father will not 
retract his word. Thorgrim renounces the 
king’s service, since Harald will not interfere 
in tiie matter, but threatens that one day he 
will return and take vengeanoe. In Act 3 we 
have a secret meeting of Olof and Thorgrim in 
a pine forest near her father’s haU. He 
obtains her promise to follow him whenever he 
summons her to his side. Helgi, sword in 
hand, surprises the lovers, but lacks courage at 
the decisive moment, and, as the curtain mils, 
we see him trembling and leaning upon his 
sword. Aot 4 opens with the marriage oere- 
mony of Olof and Helgi. Thorgrim and hiB 
men enter suddenly, and extinguish the lights 
in the hall. Amid the excitement Thorgrim and 
Olof escape, and make their way to a ship in 
readiness. As the curtain descends, the voioes 
of the lovers are heard singing: 

Thine on land and on the sea! 

Thine wherever thou mayst be ! 

Love, till I this Ufe resign 

Ev'rjwhere and always thine. 

In this story of deadly enmity between two 
brothers, an audience would naturally sympa¬ 
thise with Thorgrim, for he is bold as a 
warrior and as a lover; Helgi, on the other 
hand, is cowardly and irresolute. Tet Thor¬ 
grim’s conduct in trying to win from his 
brother his affianoed bride is not to be com¬ 
mended. He is like Tristan, only without the 
excuse of the love-potion. And then, though 
justioe is not on his side, he succeeds in his 
plans: passion triumphs. There is nothing in 
Olof’s character particularly to attract one ; 
while as for Helgi’s mother, Arnora, she has 
the thankless task of continually trying to 
rouse a weak-minded man to action. There is 
unity about the story, for the close of each act 
accentuates the ill-feeling existing between 
the brothers; but it has not sufficient interest, 
or rather what interest it possesses is weakened 
by the somewhat colourless r diet of the king, 
the Jarl Eric, the mother, and even Helgi. 

Mr. Cowen opens with a short instrumental 
prelude leading to a 'rigorous chorus of warriors, 
and a martial dance is accompanied by some 
characteristic music. A Scald’s Song, with 
chorus, was omitted. This is a simple but 
highly effective number. However, it delays 
the action of the piece, and so the sacrifice 


shows judgment. The king now sings a ballad, 
" The Viking’s ship sails o’er the main,” tune¬ 
ful but not striking. Next follows a drinking 
chorus: the musio is bright and spirited, but 
one may, perhaps, oomplain that it is a little 
too smooth and regular in rhythm for North¬ 
men of tiie tenth century. The wrestling 
scene between Thorgrim and Helgi, with the 
taunts ofHhe partisans on either side, is a bold 
and exciting pieoe of writing. When the king 
enters and stops the brawl, the orohestral 
accompaniment assumes quite a Wagnerian 
character. With respect to representative 
themes, it may at once be said that they are 
used in the opera with a certain skill mid dis¬ 
cretion. There is no attempt.to imitate the 
elaborate combinations of the Bayreuth master. 
Arnora sings in rigorous strains of revenge. 
Thorgrim, when the king, taking his part, 
presents him with an armlet of gold, sings an 
effective song, "Pride of the North, whose 
oonquering sword.” There is a good swing 
about the musio, and it is well, if somewhat 
heavily, scored. The finale is short, and it 
winds up with the "Pride of the North” 
theme taken up by the chorus. 

The seoond aot commences with a march, 
whioh serves, of course, for the entry of the 
king’s guests. The principal theme is firm and 
dignified, while the seoond one is soft and 
graceful. The scene between Thorgrim and 
Olof when they first meet, and he falls 
suddenly in love with her, has musio particu¬ 
larly characteristic of the composer. Helgi and 
Arnora now oooupy attention, and then Thor¬ 
grim sings a delicate little ballad lightly 
scored. The composer uses here with effect a 
saxophone to echo voice-phrase. In the finale 
we note a taking, though conventional, con¬ 
certed passage for principals and choral, 
opening with a melodious love theme, whioh 
afterwards does duty in the third and fourth 
acts, and an agitated allegro as Thorgrim 
retires, threatening to return. 

The third aot is short. Olof, in the pine 
forest, is surrounded by her women, who sing 
to her "the story of Ivar,” a graoeful and 
pleasing ballad for solo and chorus. In Olof’s 
scene, " Once more the Sun,” the flowing music 
and delicate orchestration are striking features. 
The love-duet with whioh the aot oloses is one 
of the oomposer’s highest achievements. There 
are some excellent contrasts in it, and it is 
worked up to a fine olimax. It has both 
lyrical oharm and dramatic force. The dosing 
phrase may, perhaps, for a moment recall a 
famous passage in " Tristan ”; but the musio of 
this duet shows originality. The lovers are 
interrupted by the arrival of Help, and a few 
bars for orchestra brings the aot to an end. 

In the fourth and last aot some sombre and 
dramatic music give speoial piquancy to the 
charming bridal chorus, "In robes as white.” 
The littie symphony with its oharaoteristio 
chords and rhythms deserves speoial mention. 
The appearance of Thorgrim is the signal for 
more agitated music. The close of the opera, as 
the lovers passing seaward in Thorgrim’s war¬ 
ship sing strains from the love song, is pleasing 
to ear and eye. 

With regard to the performance, we can 
only say that for a first night it was good. 
Mdile. Zdie de Lussan, as the graceful Nor¬ 
wegian maiden, Olof, sang with charm and 
feeling. Miss Tremelli, as Arnora, made the 
most of her part. Mr. Barton MoGudrin, as 
his part of Thorgrim demanded, acted and sang 
with energy. Mr. Oelli, as the king; Mr. 
Grotty, as Helgi; Mr. Max Eugene, as Krio— 
were, of course, efficient. The ohoras sang 
remarkably well. The piece was brilliantly 
mounted. The house was full. The actors were 
called before the curtain after each aot, and the 
o omposer at the dose of the performance. 

J. 8 . Shed look. 
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MUBIO NOTEB. 

Mmb. Sophie Mentkb, who haa not visited 
London for some time, appeared at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday afternoon. This lady 
first made her mark here as an exponent of 
Liszt’s music, and her brilliant performance of 
the 11 Don Juan” Fantasia has not been for¬ 
gotten. This time she selected Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor, a work in which, although 
there is plenty of opportunity for technical 
display, poetry is an important element. Of 
all the Concertos written since Beethoven, it is 
indeed the one in which the material and 
the spiritual are most evenly balanced. Mme. 
Men ter played remarkably well—with excep¬ 
tion of the cadenza in the first movement, which 
was certainly not dear—although she did not 
enter into the true spirit of the music. She 
afterwards played some Liszt pieces with much 
success. 

Mb. Frederic Lamond gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prinoe’s Hall on Monday afternoon. 
His reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
110) was intelligent and expressive. Here and 
there, however, in the first movement the 
lights and shades were too strongly marked. 
The performance of the two sets of variations 
on a Paganni theme by Brahms was a brilliant 
tour de farce. No pianist who has not full 
command of the keyboard can venture to play 
them. Mr. Lamond further exhibited his skill 
in Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” but 
with these we were somewhat disappointed ; 
they sounded, with the exception of the finale, 
somewhat tame. The programme concluded 
with some Liszt and Baff solos, to whioh the 
pianist did full justice. 

Mb. Johb St. O. Dykes gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince's Hall on Wednesday after¬ 
noon. He has been well trained and is 
decidedly clever, but, through nervousness or 
excitement, often hurries the tempi. This was 
specially perceptible in Mendelssohn’s E min™- 
Fugue and Sohumann’s Toccata. Miss Helen 
Trust sang Grieg’s Solvejg’s Lied with great 
charm and refinement. Herr Hess joined the 
.oonoert given in Beethoven’s Kreutzer .Sonata. 
Mr. Dykes should beware of long progiiunmes; 
the first part oooupied nearly an hour and a 
half. 

From Charles Woolhouse we have reoeived: 
Kinder-Album. By Carl Weber. (2 Parts.) 
These are very easy piano pieces for beginners, 
mostly within the compass of five notes, and 
even where this is exceeded, the thumb is not 
shifted. The little compositions are extremely 
clever and attractive. It is astonishing how 
much M. Weber has been able to accomplish 
with such modest means. 


Melodic Studies. For Pianoforte. By I. A. 
de Orellana. Book IL Educational works, 
even when good, are often dry; but if a oom- 
poser is able to render the music pleasant as 
well as profitable, it is far more satisfactory, at 
any rate to students. It is this union whioh 
renders the studies of Moscheles and Chopin so 
attractive. M. de Orellana has worked on 
this plan, and with considerable success. The 
musio is only of moderate difficulty: some 
numbers, indeed, are easy, only requiring 
careful phrasing. *' * 

Ij Estasi, by Alexander S. Beaumont, is a 
light, bright, florid vocal waltz. 

/ Love Thee, with ’Cello or Violin Obbligato, 
by Noel Johnson, is a melodious and 
effective song. It gained a prize at the North 
Midland seotion of the National Society of 
Professional Musicians. J 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries. 

CUTTING for PARTNERS. By John 

° 1 ‘ Th * “i*" tf***"* 1 * «■»*.-- 

TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. By 

Ia R Srol£ VERIN0 ’ Autbor of “ A Modern Delilah,” “Barcaldine," 

ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 

ANDREW HAGGARD, Author of " Dodo and I.” * y 0 js. 

CROSS-ROADS. By May Grommelin, 

with™ 

PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 
DULCIBEL. By Gertrude M. Hay- 

(( WARD. 3 voU. " 

an‘?.77°?:-" h0 c *T? fo1 «h*»«t*r-stady f conscientious writing, 

and a refined manner will find Interesting reading In “ Dnlclbel.” * 

Saturday Review. 

A LADY HORSEBREAKER. By 

Mr.. CONNET. 3 Toll. • 

Jin. “ » «>cmn*Wr good, r.cy, .nd lntcr- 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

•• tw? u B ? IL1 fc ^ Ulbor of “ Tfco Pir,t 3 role, 

_. “ * wholesome atmosphere of refined middle-class life whioh 

makee ibo book pleasant reading.”-*. Jane,’, Gate!I* 

Uniform, each in 1 vol n crown 8vo, fie. 

NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

WE TWO. I IN the GOLDEN DAYS 

KNIGHT ERRANT. | WON BY WAITING. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Bngii.h^^ l 

STANDARD EDITIONS. 

BACH nr OHB VOLUME, crown 8VO, 6a 

LIFE Of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 

QUEEN of NAVARRR. By M lee FREER. 9 

LIFE of REV. EDWARD IRVING 

By Mrs. OUPHANT. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 

rrofc«*>r CHAKLE8 DUKE YONOE. * 

THE REAL LORD BYRON —The 

STORY of the POET’S LIFE. By JOHN CO ROY JEAFFRESON. 

THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. By 

ELIOT WARBURTON. * 

A BOOK about DOCTORS. By John 

CORDY JEAFFRESON. " 

F AMI LY ROMANCE; or, Domestic 

Aor a Is of tfco Aristocracy. By 8ir BERNARD BURKE. 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

BTANDABD LIBRARY. 

SELECTIONS FROM. 

Each In a Single Volume, price &a. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX,” 

J0 .??L HALIrAx . GENTLE- i CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


F. V. WHITE & CO/8 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

NOVELS A7 ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

A NEW OTHELLO. 

By IZA DUFFU8 HARDY. 

Autbor of "Love, Honour, and Obey,” Ac. 

8 vole. 


BLINDFOLD. 

. FLORE NOB MARRYAT, 
Author of •• My Bleter the Actress,” Ao. 

8 VOlB. 


TWO FALSE MOVES. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMANS. 

Author of •’ Dandy,” •• Wild Georgie,” Ao. 

8 vole. 

d,:.id n ^\"L P ^“ a™**'" 1 - “■> 

*• Miea Jean Middlemaaa’a quite remarkable story....three volumes -of 
intensely dr amat ic fiction. The reader is carried along at a gallop through 
•oene after scene.... .The women of to-day are tolerably mSTto rwtd S 
wIth avidity, and to revel In it. That it contains 7 clever work goes 
< ‘ ,U " «"»«•“ which 

*“ovw'st has hitherto hsd the oourage to produce,Court JotmaL 

•sSaasr ass ssss a* 

t3.i«id„u«ffwKi^ 7 a,uiwd 


MAN. 

A WOMANS THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 

. YOUNO MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


The OLD JUDGE; or Life 
in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR 

The AMERICANS at HOME. 


NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELOINBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER | SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


FAIRFAX OF FUYSTON; 

Or, a Practice confess’d. 

» ... Br M». HIBBERT WARE, 

Author of •' The King of Bath,” “His Dearest 
Wtoh,” fto. 

8 vole. 

"....that fertile writer—lln. HIbbert Ware....Quaint, queer, and 
questionable trade taotke and social customs peculiar to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire In the beginning of the seventeenth oentury, are not only csrefully 

.£ •? ? B<1 ® ontr “*«d with those of modern times, but they are skilfully 
utilised in the development of what, after all, is a pleasantly toM love 
story of the olden times. Highwaymen, too oonflding maidens, poets* 
purse-proud persons, penniless V^Boes, and wily witches, figure promt 
nontly among the admirably sketched characters mot with in the novel.'’— 
ncoiimss. 

“ HIbbert Wore describes picturesquely, and meditates romantically 
... .Bhe Is careftal in her eonvemations and choice of inohleats to keep to 
the tone and manner of the Unto. ‘ Fairfax of Fuyston ’ Is on the whole, 
perhaps, tho best book of the kind we have had for some little time, and a 
i“ °»ny ways on other works by the some hand.”— While* 


A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 

. By F. 0. PHILIPS, 

Author of “ As in a Looking Glass." 

, PERCY FENDAXL 


' and 


» M. A’UAIA/AUU, 

Author of “Spiders and FUes,” Ac. 
a vole. 

boot*'-RoniIiw'BSi. W,,l ' :h brmu ” t * *” 4 I. tfc. 

FOR SOMEBODY’S SAKE. 

a Aw By SRKXS stbwart drbwry, 

Author of M Only an Actress,” “ On Dangerous 
Ground,” Ac. 

8 vote. 

THREE NEW AND ORIGINAL TALES. 
Eaoh, in paper cover. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

At all BttkstUert and Bookstalls. 

THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN’S 
HEART. 

By Mrs. EDWARD KENNABD. 

TOM’S WIFE. 

By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOORMAT. 

By ALFRED O. OALUOUR. 

Author of “ The Ambe r Heart,” Ao. 

NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


ADAM ORAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 


LIFE of IRVING. 
A ROSE in JUNK 
FHfEBE. JUNIOR. 


| FHfEBE, JUI 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

London : HURST & BLACKETT (Lhutxd). 


MRS. BOB. (2nd Edition.) By John 

STRANGE WINTER. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A LOST WIFE. By Mrs. H. Lovett 

CAMERON. 01otb,as.6d. 

THE RIVAL PRINCESS. A London 

Romanoe of To-Day. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL PR AED. Cloth, to ed! 

THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. 

(5th Edition.) By HAWLEY SMART. In picture 
boards, as. 

A LIFE INTEREST. (3rd Edition.) 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. In picture boards, is. 

A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence 

WARDEN. In picture boards, as. 

E. V. WHITE & CO , 31, Southampton Stbbbt, 
Strand, W.O. 
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MACM I L LAN’S MAGAZINE, 

Prio. la. No. 187, FOB HAT, contains !- 
I. KIR8TREN. By Hrt. Ounur. Chops. XXXL-XXXIV. 

,. A MORAL CRUSADES. BT GOtmn* Barra. 

I. (JETTING READY. BT W. WARD* FOWIxa. 

4. OUR BOTS IN FLORIDA. By ArrTOR HORTEflOB*. 
i. • BORGS WITHER. By JOHN FTTH. 

6. SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF HAMISH MACGRF.QOR. 

7. THE CRT OF THE PARENTS. 

8. RONALD LESTER. 

9. PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN TRAVANOORB. By J. D. REIS. 

MACMILLAH ft 00., London. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For HAT, proto—ly Uloltrttod. prtoo 84., by poot M-, oooUloo 
I. A GREEK WATER-CARRIER. From 8 Drawing by J.FimraMonn. 

9. TR^ATlTnTIC TRIFLES. »* JULIAN OOLMNIK, BAIT., H.P. 

5. EXPECTANCY. 80PBT SlHOLHTOH. 

4 ALBERT DUREB. ALBUrr FUMING. With Dliutratlon®. 

■ &.' FOR THE CAUSE. STAHWY J. WlYMAH. 

« bome*board school children. Jambs ruhcimah. 

With llloatrationa by Hugh Thomson. 

7 PASTING. YU. AKCHD1ACOH FAKBAB, D.D. 

• lirrim BIX LOVB-LYRICS.—VI. “THEY ARE REUNITED." 

*■ "^.krJoOTM nnST Metio by Bahian HaoCpnn. 
a MAY. A Decorated P»*». H. SUMHBE. 

10. THE RING OF AMA8I8. A Romano®. Conolualjn. The Eabl OF 

LITVOB. MACMIUaAB ft CO., London. 


NEWBERY HOU8E MAGAZINE. 

A Monthly Bevlew and Family Magazine tor 
Churchmen and Ohurohwomen. 

ILLUSTRATED, Prloe ONE SHILLING. 

CONTESTS FOB MAT. 

STARLIT'S EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By B. W. FAUCtN. 
TRACTS. By Rrr. W. H. D*0N»»T, M.A. 

THE EUCHARISTIC "AMEN" (I Cor. sir. 18J. By Rrr. T. W- 

BELCH II, 'D.D. 

ODE PILORIMAOE In OBER-AMMEEOAU. (IUo.lr.tod.) I. By 
AUSTIN CLASS. 

THE TRUTH .boot TITHES In RKLA’nON to U» TITHE BENT- 
CHARGE BILL now b®for® PAKLJAMENT. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. (Illooirnto4.) IIL—Tbe Moon. By H. 

CLNMBNT8. 

A BBITOES FESTIVAL. By Modnmo D1 OONT. 

ASCENSIONTIDE POETRY. <Iltaol~to4.) By 

RUSSIAN CAROLS and RELIGIOUS BALLADS. By Bor. Oixua 
BAUDSCEO, B.A. 

PROVISION for OLD AGE. By K. W. BKAKEOOK, F.8.A. 

THE BISHOP'S BIBLE." (Contlnn®d.) By D. CHB18T1B MUBBAT and 
H. HBBMA5. 

* SWEET CONTENT." (Illualrated.) (Contln«®d.) By Mr®. MOLES- 

WOBTB. 

THROUGH BUSH, THROUGH BRIAR: a thort Story. By M. 8. 
Bbnham. 

Hhi hi oa Ontlln®®—Inatruotlona on th® Creed— Biblical QbmIIooi— Th® 
SdS-TraS^TpS^R^I^r.-" UkJoI Book.- U«-Comopoo. 

d " DO ** GBIFFITM FAKBAB OKEDEX ft WRLEH, London. 


THE Summer Exhibitions (Royal Academy , <fcc.) 
will he fully-illustrated in the ART JOURNAL. 
The May Number , now ready, price Is. 6d., con¬ 
tains 42 illustrations, including 27 reproductions of 
Pictures by Sir F, Leighton, W. Q. Orchardson, 
E. J. Poynter, F. Ooodall, P. H, Calderon, Pro¬ 
fessor Herkomer, fyc. 

Also an Original Etching, by Percy Robertson, 
of Winchester College. 


LONDON 


SOLD BT ALL 

J. S. VIRTUE & CO. 


Booksellers. 

, LIMITED, 26 , IVY LANE, E.C. 


i( | A J | Monthly PartforMay now ready, 

A I THE SPORT OF CYCLING. I. 

n all By LAOS Hn . T . nm . 

Contests. 

W ni.no voiens: or, the Adventures of Don Lavington. 

Serial Story. By GEORGE MAITVILLE FENN. 

Zappu; a Tale of the Tanganika. By ARTHUR MONTE- 

FIOEE, F.E.G.S. „ . . ... ___ 

Hakon Eleven's Trust; or, Held Against the Enemy. 

By M. E. ROPES. 

Under Fire for the First Time. 

FoS e p^tridgesl 00 By tSain davidson, d.d. 

" Striking He." By FELIX FERRY. 

The f. halers By JAMES WESTON. 

ALalrk's Soilg. By W. H. B*™T A DAia 
Some Noted Shoemakers. By E M. WATERWORTH. 
Other Tongues. By Rev. M. EASTWOOD. 

Ac., &c., Ac. 

With Frontispiece — 11 Catching a Dugong"—and Thirty-Six 
other IUustrationa. 

Specimen Part sent, post free, on receipt ol six stamps. 
London: S. W. PA RTRIDGE A Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 

E A 8 T AND WEST. 

NEW SERIES.—NO. I. MAY, 188J.-Prico 1®. 

Contents. 

1 MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. Chap. I.-II. By W. E. NOBBIS. 

2' KKATS ami FANNY BRAWNK. By U>UISE IMOOKX GU1BBT. 

1 BARBARA i.> In* towkk. By Katkaeixk Ttnan. 

i and AMERICAN. By MAX 

0 co mV:'forth, chop.. i.m. By i '■****** btuaxt Pm*lps ..4 

HKKBKRT 1). WARD. 

7 BY the llAN'Kri of the W1IAUFF.. By THOMAS 0TABLBT. 

- -lift:; I and BWRI r. By M. B. 

9 CHIVALRY In women. By A Man. 

10. HERE and THI RI . 

11. ABOUT RECENT BOOKS. 

London : Wm. HkinkmaNB, *1, Bedford-8tro®t, W.C._ 

ThU Day, at all Librarl®a and Book*®llrr». 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

APRIL, 1880.—CONTKNT*. 

ABI j_THE EARLY ETHNOLOGY of th® BRITISH ISLES. By 

' „ “u^work. 

” Vv'^cSfifflSiSuSnSS'Susia ByA~kpn-.Hsr.aaLT. 

" Uni Bio. Ox on. 

V_THE UNIVERSITY Of FINLAND. 

" VI-AN OLD SOOTS SOCIETY. By JOHN MACKAY. 

” YII*.—THE LIMITS of HOME BUJ 8 ® WALLACN. 

" VIII._SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

” IX—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

- A?ik GAKDBBK, Publiohtr to H«r Majoaty lb® Qae®n, P.laley, 

‘ ud it, P*t«rnoat®r*row, London._ 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. THE 

An Exponent of Current Christian Thought 

at Home and Abroad. 7 

Foa MAT. Prio. ONE SBILUNO. .. «■- 

COX TREYS. \\ IV.— 

I THE SITE o# th® CITIES of th® PLAIN and th® " PITS" of tb« * 

* VALEofSIDDIM. By J. Neil. " v ,_ 

U. DEFINITIONS WAKTED-MORAL. By J. MoCABN. ” VII*.- 

ID. THREE 0HARACTERJTUDI18-8T. JOHN. By H. N. BERNARD. VIII- 

IV THB EABLV RELATIONS btlwoon JUDAISM m>4 CHRISTIANITY. " A *j£ 

ByE. A. Rs*Xl». 

V. CUBBENT LITERATURE. ■ — 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 885.— MAY, 1890.-*■. «d. 

COXTBXTfl. 

A SECRET MISSION. CHAM. I.-IV. 

THE PRU88IAN MONARCHY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 

BY 81K ROWLAND BLKXXEKHA8SE1T, BAKT. 

RATHILLET. 

THE LAST OF THE CANNIBAL CHIRF8. 

BY BASIL THOMSON. 

SIKKIM AND TIBET. 

BY H. H. BlSLEY, BKNOAL CiTIL FEBTICE. 

NARCISSUS. BY William Cabtox. 

THE COLLECTOR ON THE PROWL. 

A SONG OF LOVE AND MAY. BY Petbb Bayne, LL.D. 
GERMAN AIM8 IN EAST AFRICA. IFHA a Map. 

A NEW VIEW OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

THE LATE ALEXANDER MACKAT, C.E. 

William Blackwood ft sons, Edinburgh and London. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MAY. 

TBNNY80N: »n4 AFTER. 

THE IRISH LAND BILL. By T. W. RVISILL, M.P. 

THE WORKING of WOMAN SUFFRAGE to WYOMING. By too Hoe. 
Horace Plunkett. 

the LAMENTABLE COMEDY of WILLOW WOOD. By BUDTARD 

Kir usa. 

THE DANISH DRAMA of TO-DAY. By William ASCII*.' 

LEAVES from o 1UARV on too KARUN RIVER-If. By too Hoe 
QXOBOI N. CCBIOS. M.P. 

THE M If DOG VINTAGE of 1889. By W. BIATTT.KISCHTOS. 

RORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES DISPUTES. By F. Ueiea.GinrcKU. 
ENGLAND'S OUTLOOK In EAST AFRICA. 

CJUPMAK a H ALL, LIMITED. _ 

- THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

I. ArticUt- No - ,8 - 5 *' __ 

BISHOP LIOHTFOOT •• an HISTORIAN. By too Bor. Fratoooor 
SAKDAI. 

THE PROVINCIAL CONCILIA, from AUGUSTUS to DIOCLETIAN. 
By E. G. HABDT. 

THE RELATIONSHIP of too PATRIARCH FH0TIU8 to too 
KMPRR88 THEODORA. By J. B. BURT. 

THE COMPARATIVE HISTORY of ENGLAND and FRANCE dnrlnf 
th® MIDDLE AGES. By CHAKLRS V. LxNOLOis. 

FREDERICK HENRY, PRINCE of ORANGE. (Part II.) By th® 
Rer. Groror Edmundbon. 

SIR RICHARD CHURCH. (Part II.) By 8TAHLRY Lane-PoOLK. 
WILHELM VON GIE8EBRECHT. By Lord ACTON. 

« Veiji ntui Pogymawfi_ 3. Review* of Books —4. List of FTUtorical 

*• A 0 Books rt^of Periodical locations. 

London: Longmans, Green, ft Co. _ 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


FOB HAT. Prtoo ONE SHILLING. 


EXI THB™?RACLrI| I S OUB LORD. By Hot. W. J. D*a*e, M.A 
eTtoo FIRST RIGHT CHAPTERS of too EPIS1 


OUTUNEs'i'STto'FiROT RIGHT CHAPTRRs'oj'too'kpisiT.B to 
too ROMANS. II. By Rot. C. CLUAIca, BA. DJ). 

THR HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 

MICAH. By Rrr. A. C. TRI5M.ro*. B.A. 

THE CHURCH YEAR : 

THE K>UBTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 

THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFIER EAOTERr 
THE SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAT. 

WHITSUNDAY. 

BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 1 
ANGELIC BRINGS. 

PR ^ C woma“ of?S aria a typical evanorlibt. 

THE IMPERFECT ATONEMENT OP THE OLD COVENANT. 

IN THE LOVE OF GOD. 

DlD^NOnT SAY UNTO THRB ? 

THE CHRISTIAN’S AIM. 

THE RETURN OF THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT. 

JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bnms Street, W. ' 


SPENCER BL ACKETTS NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 

Now ready, at all Libraries, in 8 voU. 

MISADVENTURE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

■■a 

CHEAP ED ITION OF S. BARING-GOULD’S NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all BookseUera, cloth, as. 6d. with Fronti-pieoe. _ 

“ THE PBNHYCOKE&TJICKS.” By S. Baring-Gould, 

Author ot “ Mehalah,” “ Court Royal,” "John Herring,” do. 

NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

This day at all Libraries, in 8 vols. 

“ A SCARLET SIN.” By Florence Marryat, Author of 

•• Love’s Conflict,” ” Veronique,” Ac. __ 

London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Bbidr Strbkt, E C. 
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THE 

UNITED 8ERVIOE MAGAZINE. 

MAY. ONE SHILLING. 

ENGLAND i an Ode. By Algimtok CHARLES 8m*BCBJr*. 

ENGLAND and BELGIUM. By General Brialmokt, Bx-Minister of 
War, Belgium. 

GEORGE LEO too CAPRIVI. (With Portrait.) 

RE8PON8IBILITf In WAR. By 8F1KOSB WiLXiXQOI (Author of “ The 
Brain of an Army ”). 

OBSTACLES to IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

1. By the Editoh. 

3. AN AUSTRALIAN’S VIEW. By G. H. D. Goaair. 

WATERLOO. The Origin of Legeods. II. By Colonol J. F. M A URIC*. 
R.A. 

THE EASTER MANOEUVRES. 

THE SUDAN CAMPAIGN. By GKOIOB HOOPSB (Author of >k Waterloo, N 
•‘Sodan,* 1 Ac.). 

ROUND ABOUT BI8LET. (With Plan.) By Colonel COOPER KlHO. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE. A Practical PropoeaL By Vloe-Admlral Sir 
GBOIOB TITOS, K.C.B. 

London : W. H. Aixsx A CO M IS, Waterloo-place ; and at all Bookaellen 
and Kail wav Bookstalls. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

PARIS PRIZE mtn*r. 

CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Children's- - la 3d. I hxxstitchbd— 

Ladies' • - 2a «d. Ladles' - - 3a. llid. ) per 
Oenfc's • • 3i. Sd. I Gent's . ■ 4a. lid. $ dor. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs In all the Latest Styles, from 
Is to 60s. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price lists post-free. (Please name (Ai« Paper.) 


THEATRES. 


C OMEDY THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. C. H. Hawtbbt, 

Every Evening, at 8, the eelebrated Comedy, 

PINK DOMINOES. 

adapted by James Albery, with powerful east. 

Followed by the new Comic Operetta, by Measra. Buraand A E. Solomon, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


C RITERION THEATRE 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wtndham. 

Every Evening, at 9 (for a limited number of nighti only), 

DAVID GARRICK. 

Messrs. Wyndham, G. GWidens, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. Hewaon, 
F. At her lay, F. Emery, and William Farren ; Meedamea F. Paget, E. Miller, 
K. Leyahon, F. Frances, E. Vlnlng. and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by A PRETTY PIECE OF BUSINESS. 


H 


AYMABKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beeuohm-Tue. 

This Evening, at 8.15, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 

Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernandes. Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan, Miss Rose Leclevcq, 
Miss Honeys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Tree. 


L yceum: theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

This Evening, at 8, 

THE DEAD HEART j A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Bancroft, Stirling. High ton, Gordon Craig, 
Harlland, Tyare; Meedamea Kate Phillips, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 
Terry. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

JL Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. HOBACB Sbdore. 


Every Evening, at 8J6, 

Messrs. C. Hayoen Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood. James. Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monkhouse ; Mee d a m ea Phyllis Broughton, Amadl, and 


Hendon, and H. i 
Camille D’Anrille. 
Preceded, at 7 AO, by 


ALL ABROAD. 


QHAFTE8BURY THEATRE. 

kv Messrs. B. 8. Willard and JOH* Lart, Lessees and Managers. 
This Evening, et 8, THE VIOLIN MAKERS,. 

Mr. Willard. 

At 9, DICK VENABLES. 

Mr. Willard, Messrs. A. Bishop, Garden, El wood, H, Cane, H. V. 
Esmond, R. Keith, B. W. Thomas ; Mrs. Cannings, Miss Anole Rose, Mias 
A. Hill, and Miss Olga Brandon. 


S T. J A M E 8 ’ 8 THEATRE. 

Bole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. LABOTRY. 

Every Evening, at 8, AS YOU LIKB1T. 

Mrs. Langtry, Me e dame a M'Nefl, Lea, Lamb, Armbrueter, Ac.; Messrs. 
Cautley, Bonrchier, Sogden, Ever ill, Fulton, Brodie, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Cannings, Law ford, Grover, Llngham, Arnellffe, Erlynne, Yorks, Ac. 


T ERRY’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Mias Graham*. 

Every Evening, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Messrs. W. 8. Pcnlsy, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Lestocq j Meedamea 
Gertrude Kingston. Houston, and Cissy Graham*. 

Preceded, at 8.16. by FOR HER CHILD’S BAKE. 

Messrs. Oscar A dye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Meedamea M. A. Glffard 
and Helen Leyton. 


^OOLK’g THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 

By Frederick Horner — The 203rd Tima. The most laughable play of the 
century. “ Another * Private Secretary.’ Daily Tdtgroph . 

Preceded, at 8.15, by ON TOAST. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

▼ Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS Thorite. 

This Evening, at 8.30, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne ; M rear a. Kemb’e, Harbury, Thai berg. F. Gilmore, 
Wheataan, Blythe, Grove, end Fred Thorne : Mies Winifred Emery, Mr*. 
John Billing!on, Mies L. Uenbnry, and Mias Ella Banister. 

At 7.46, MEADOW SWEET, i 

Mr. Cyril Maude. 


► H CE 1ST I X FIRE OFFICE, 

19. LOMBARD STREET. K.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, B.W. 
EetabUahed 1789. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Seourity. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER A17.000.000. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


B ibkbeck BANK 

Southampton-buUdlng*. ftianaerj line 
THRU per GENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, lepeyR-de on 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT A000UNT8 ealeulated o» 
the minimum monthly I ala nose, when sot drawn below 4100 . 

Ike Bank undertkkes for Its Customen, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds. Writings, and other Securities and Vaiuaoles; the eolleetioa of Bills 
efExchange. Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and saloofBtooks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 

THE RIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuD particular*, post-free, ou 
1 pllo atoa. _ FRAHCn BATRHRtaorr. Manager. 

TO STOUT PEOPLE 

Sunday Times say*: u Mr. Russell’s aim la to eradioato, to cure (he 
disease, and that his treatment Is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medlolne he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tooea the 
system." Book (118 pages), with Recipe and Notes bow to pleasantly and 
rapidly core obesity (average reduction In first week Is 31b.), post free,' 
Eight Stamps. 

P. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

8tore-etreet, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

OH 

IOKDKR’8 HIBE 8YSTEM 

The original beat, and moat liberal. Suita all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1888. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from 410 to 410,000 
Osah prteea. No antra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Tros. 

F. MOEDBB 

148, 349,260. Tottenham-aourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


Third Edition, crownSvo, doth, prioe la. 8d., post tree. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON FIOTON, LA., M.P. 

LOHDOJF: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, 

11, FUBNIVAIi Stbkkt, Holbobn. 


MEMORY. 


A. LOISETTE’S 

__ SYSTEM.—" I waa Im- 

E eased with the poealbllltlea of improvement to 

emory whloh your Lectures in CUiouusaa opened 

op.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Leotarer 
(Jan., TO). “ Phyalologloal, aolentllo."— Dr. Andrew 
Wllaon (April. ’88). "We again reoommend the 
•yttem.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan. *89), K Great advantage 

to atrong memory, lnoaloolable aid to weak one."— 

Dr. ; ickley. "Ezoellent travelling oompanlon."— 
□apt. J. B. Haye, RE. —Apply VI. New ..Oxford 
Street, London._ 


To H.B.H. the PBINOK of WALES. 
gRAND k CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

T301TED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 

A AIM 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
’J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALTIES for INVALID^ 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

_ BOLB ADDRB8S— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THE MUSICAL NOTATION of the MIDDLE AGES. 

As exemplified by Faoeimlles of Manuscripts written between the Tenth and Sixteenth Centuries 
lnoluelve. Prepared f„r the Members of the Plain-song and Mediaeval Musical Society, and dedloatsd (by 
permission) to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Prioe *8e. net. 

THREE PLAIN-SONG- MASSES from Early Manu- 

sorlpts, adapted to the English COMMUNION SERVICE. Prioe 61. net. 

London: J. MASTERS & OO., 78, New Bond-atreet, W. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 

CATALOGUES POST-YBBX. 

8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delioate and sensitive 
kins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Beoommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADHLINA PATTI. 


FRY’S 

PURE 

Sir G. A. Cameron- 

President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


Lancet — 1 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times —“Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
weU.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.-The OLABENlJON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PBIX and TWO ont of the 

five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 

CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 

NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 

NEW EDITION OF LdRD OliRiTERFIRLO’S LETTER! TO HIS OODSON. NEW EDITION OF MERRY’S "ARISTOPHANES’ CLOUDS." 

Now ready, royal 8vo, with Facsimile Letter Pedigree Portraits and Third Edition, extra top. 8yo, cloth. 8s. 

___ , noaoeaa ABlSPOPHANE8.-OLODD3 Edited, with English Notes, 

THE LETTER*! Of the FOURTH EARL Of CHESTER- Introductions, Ac., by W.W. MERRY, D.D., Editor of "Homers Odyssey,” fto 

^ ***«»• Oldrendon PFlay.. 

Second Edition wi'h Appendix and Additional Oorrespondenoe. Extra leap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 

B.R.—Tht totals of the Pint Edition of nit Work woe sold on the city of Publication. OVID’S TBISTIA. BOOK III The Teit Revised. With an 

NEW VOLUME OF CHAMBER’S "HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY.’’ v iitroduottoiand'Notes.' By 8 9, OWEN, M.A, Classical Lec&rer <tt Owens 

Just ready, 8vo, doth, Sts. College. Manchester. 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL An exoellent school edition.”— Saturday Reticle. 

ASTRONOMY. By O. F. CHAMBERS. F.BJL.S. Vol. II., INSTRUMENTS Extra leap. 870 , stifl oovers, Is. 

and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. The remaining Volume, III., THE T,rtn.rr,^X 7 ^ »7. n»nTWBunB A 

STARRY HEAVENS, will be published in due oourse. GERMAN POETRY for BEGINN ERS. A Graduated 

“ A valuable mine of astronomloal information oarefnlly brought up to date.” Collection of Easy Poems for Repetition from Modern Oernian Poets. Emtad, 

Aetdttny, with English Notes, and a Complete Vocabulary. By EMMA 8. BUOHHEIM. 

Vd. I„ THE SUN, PLANE rS AND COMETS, is still on sale, prtoe Ils. Editor of the Olarendon Presa Edition of “ Niebuhr’s Heroen Oesohlchten 

Just published, 870 , doth. 7 s. 6d. “ d Oh “ al “ os Peter »°MemlhL” 

TBS ENGLISH LAW of PROPERTY. By Thomas Raleigh,_ 

M.a,-F ellow of AU Souls’ College, Oxford, Reader in English Law In the DB7DEN’S ESSAY On DRAMATIC POESY. Edited With 
University of Oxford. Notes. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of 

NEW EDI CION OF HALL’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. Ireland. v ^ _ . . . „ 

M V u Keeay hoe been eharacterited at "the Ant pit* of good modern MngUth pro* oa 

Jo»t published, Third Edition, demy 8vo, doth, *>s Sd. which owr literature can pride itedf. , ^ „ 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W. B. H&1I, M.A., Barrister- “ Edltsd with oare and exactitude. The notes are aoonrato and e xha nsWve ^ ^ 

“ On the whole the best treatise on the law of nations whioh has as yet been pro- NEW EDITION OF LLOYD’S CREEK TESTAMENT- 

dneed by aa English writer.’’-PoIl MM Qacette. Printed on the Oxford Tm» Iron. Pxrsa. 

NEW EDITION OF MOYLE’S JUSTINIAN. Foap. 8vo, bound in doth, 8s.; paste grain, 7s. Sd.; moroooo, gUt edges, 10s. 8d- 

NOVUM TEST AMENTUM GBABCE. Aooedunt parallels 
IMPBRATOBIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTIONUM LIBBI S. Botiptaraelooa, Ac. Edited by CAROLUS LLOYD. B.T.P.R. Adduntur 
QUATTUOR. With Introductions. Commentary, Exoorsus and Translation. tree Appendloes, oursnte QUL SAND AY, A.M., 8.T.P., Exegaseos Sacrae 

By J. B. MOYLE, B.O.L., H A, of Lincoln's Inn, Barriater-at-Law, Fellow Professore. 

and Lecturer of New OoUege, Oxford . . nit Edition it printed on the well-known OXFORD TBIlf INDIA PAPER, 

VoL I. INTRODUCTIONS, TEXT COMMENTARY, and EXCURSUS. which it a epeoiality of the Oxford Univerrity Prut, and it need emlutively far Oxford 

Vol. II. TRANSLATION. bookt. _ 

’.’ The Polnmet art noto told eeparately. NEW EDITION OF SWEET'S "ANGLO-SAXON READER” 

“ Considerably the most thorough and worthy edition of the 'IastltnteB' which REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

n M . Sixth ™«on^tra trap. 870. doth 8s. «d. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. InTro^andVarie. With 
Grammatioal Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by HENRY S\, MET* M. A. 
Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

SUBJECTS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1880. 

Extra foap. 8vo, Is. Sd. 

02BSAR.—DE BELLO GALLIOO. BOOKS III —V- (For 

Schools.) With Notes and Maps. By CHARLES E. MOBBRLY, M.A., late 

Assistant Master at Rugby SohooL „ „ . . _ 

" stands high among the best dassios we have met. — Saturday Review. 

Extra foap. 8vo, *s. sd. 

LIVY.—BOOK XXI. With Introduction and Notes, by M. 
T. TATHAM. M.A., BalUol OoUege, Oxford, lata Assistant Master at West- 
minwtAr School. _ 

“ A thoroughly good school book.**— Saturday Saviato. 

" The book contain s a vast quantity of good work, and we can heartily recommend 
it."—Journal of Education. 

Foap. 8vo, doth, ts. Sd. 

LIVY.—BOOK V. With Introduction and Notes, by A. R. 

OLUER. B.A., BaUiot OoUege. Oxford. Revised and Enlarged by P. B. 
MATHEJON, M.A., Fdlow of New OoUege, Oxford. , . 

"The notes are very good. The translations when given are terse and to the 

S aint. True scholarship and a sympathetic oare for the wants of the student pervade 
le work.' ’—Schoolmatter. 

" A sound and very useful school and college edition.”— OUttncal Riolee. 

Extra foap. 8vo, Ss. 

EXE MPLABIA GRABCA. Selections from .Passages for 

Translation Into Greek. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of 
Hartford O allege, Oxford. 

v The following Vermont of certain of the " PattagttfOr Tranelation into Greek" art 
inttnded mainly for ttudsnti working by theeuelvei who are inohnti to make Greek Proti 
Competition eomewhat of a tpeeial etudy.—Faott THS Pasrxos. 


“ Considerably the most thorough and worthy edition of the ' Institutes ’ which 
has appeared in the English langu.ge.”— Tiwiee. 

“ A really scholarly and accurate edition.”—Law Timet. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE SAORED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by Professor F. MAX MULLER. 

8vo» 

Vol. XXXIII. NAB ADA, and some Minor Law-Books. 

Translated by JULIUS JOLLY. lOs.Sd. 

Vol. XXXIV. THE VEDANTA-SUTRA8, with Sankara’s 

Commentary. Translated by G. THIBAUT. Its. 8d. 

Vol. XXXV. THB QUESTIONS Of KING MILIND1. 
Translated by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 10s. Sd. 

J ust published, 8vo, doth. Its. Sd. 

THB ATTIC THEATRE. A Description of the Stage and 

Theatre at the Athenians and of the Dramano Performances at Athena. By 
A. E. HAIGH. M.A Late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Fao- 
similes end Illustrations. 

“ A hieiory of the Attio drama from the theatrical at oppottd to the literary point of 
view.”— From Pbifagb. 

Mr. Halgh’s acute and laborious work Is a substantive contribution to Greek 
archaeology, and a very creditable example of English soho'arshlp.”— 

St. JamtPt Qateite. 

THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF SELLAR’S "ROMAN POETS 
OF THE REPUBLIC.” 

Just published, crown 8vo. doth, lOs. 

THB ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Sellar. 

M. A, LL.D., Professor of Hamanlty, Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 

NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY REVISED BY PROF. 8KBAT. 

New Edition, extra leap,, 8vo, doth. Is. Sd. 

OHAUOBR.-THB PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 

TALES: The Knlahtes Tale: The Nonne Prestos Tele. Edited bv R. 
MORRIS, LL.D. With new Text and additional Notes by Prof. SKEAT. 
t ixtj-sixth Thousand. 


STANDARD PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S" LOGIC." UNIFORM with the "META PHYSIO.” By Dr. MARTI NBA. U. 

LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: Of Thought. Of In- A STUDY of J^LIGIcm: it Son^sjmd Oratente_ By 

vrstlgatlon, and Of Knowledge. English Transition. Edited by B. BOSAN- JAMES MARTmEAU, D.D.. LL.D^, late Prindi»l of Manoheeter New 

SE&kstfSr °‘ ^ Xr * lt ^ U686 ’ ° X,0rd ' 86000,1 ElUt,on ’ * voU - " B™‘Tng“l£e has appeared in this 

“No man of letters, no’ specialist In science, no philosopher, no theologian, bnt country for many a day .”—Scottwk Review 
would derive incalculable benefit from the thorough study of Lotos’s system of By the SAME AUTHOR, 

philosophy.”—Sfwetsior. TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. Bs 

NEW EDITION of HUME’S •• TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE ” D.D., LL.D.. late Priodpal of Manchester New Oa 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David Hume. .. * TOls ' f? 0 . ,ra 8v °- ° loth : 15 i . , _ , _. L .,, 

Reprinted from the Original Edition In Three Volumes, and Edited bv L. A “ The most lmpo.tuit and origtod work whioh Engl 

SELBY-BIGGB, M A,TeUow and Lecturer of University College, Oxford, tor at least a oentury and a half. -Spectator. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 8s. NEW EDITION of Prof. JOWETT8 TRANSL 

LOGIC; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By B. _, v . __ nBomiTT^ IPTI <n«s«ute, 

B03ANQUET, M.A., late Fellow of university OoUege, Oxford. S vols , 8vo, PlaATO. — THB BB PUBLIC. Translate* 
cloth, sis. an Analysis and Introduction by B. JO WETIVM. 

“ This book is very much the most important philosophical work that has been Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edit 

S ublished in the English language since Lewes’s * Problems of Life and Mind.’ and throughout, medium 8vo, doth, lSs. 6d.; half-roan, 

i saving this, I do rot overlook Jevons’s * Principles of Science/ or Green’s “ Pro- The Additions and Alterations, both in tne Introduo 
legomena to Ethics.’ ”— Academy. Edition, affect at least a third of the work. 


RJJ HUD 

TYPES of ETHIC 4L THBOKY. Bv James Marttneau, 

D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New OoUege, London, Third Edition, 

8 voU, crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. .. . _ . . ._. 

" The moot lmpostont and original work whioh EngUah phUoaophy has produce d 
for at least a oentury and a half.”— Spectator. 

NEW EDITION of Prof. JOWETTS TRANSLATION of PLATO’S 
• REPUBLIC.” 

PLATO—THB BB PUBLIC- Translated Into English, with 

an Analysis and Introduction by B. JOWETT. M.A. Master of BaUioi OoUege. 
Regius Professor of Oreek, Oxford. Third Edition. Revised and Corrected 

throuahout, medium 8vo, doth, l*s. Sd.; half-roan, gill top, 14S. _ 

The Additions and Alterations, both In tne Introduction and in tire Text of this 
Edition, affeot at least a third of the work. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent post free on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft SHBPHBARD, Lontdale Printing Works, Oasooery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLRR3, ’if. Onanosry Lano, W.O. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE TITLE SEEDS of the CHTJBOH of ENGLAND. An Historic Vindication 

of her Position and Claims. By the Rev. T. P. GARNIBB, H.A. Bma'l poet 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 

THE MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH CHURCH. By J. 

ROMILLY ALLEN, F.8.A. (Soot.). With nnmerons Illustrations. Foap. 8vo, doth boards, 8s. 

HERBERT’S POEMS. A New Edition. With the Life of the Author, by Izaak 

WALTON. Printed in red and blaok. With Portrait. Small post 8vo, doth boards, 8s. 6d. 

HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY in the FORM of QUESTION and 

ANSWER. An Analysis of the Fifth Book of. By the Roy. QEOBGE NZU90N, LL.D. Small post 8ro, doth boards, 2e. 

PHOTO-RELIEF WALL MAPS: ENGLAND and WALES. Size 56 in. by 46 in. 

On a roller, its. This Map is eminently adapted for Schools. It presents the country as if in aotual relief. The Ordnance Surrey contouring has been 
followed. [Stain tarty in May. 


SALUTARY DOCTRINE. By 0. J. Ellicott, D D., Bishop of 

Gloucester and Bristol. Small poet Sro. doth boards. Is. ed. 

DIOCESAN HISTORIES: Carlisle. By Richard S. Ferguson, 

Cbanodlor of Carlisle. Foap. sro, with Map, doth boards, Js. td. 

V Fifteen others hare already appeared in this Series. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. Islam as a Mis¬ 

sionary Religion. By O. R. HAINES, M.A. Foap. Sro, doth boards, 2 s. 

THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Right 

Her. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.O.L. Poet Sro, doth boards, 4s. 

THE PETRINE CLAIMS: a Oiitical Enquiry. By the late Rev. 

RICHARD F. LITTLEDALB. LL.D., D.O.L. Author of “Plain Reasons 
against Joining the Ohuroh of Rome,” Ac. Small post 8ro, doth boards, 6s. 

TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. With 

numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, doth boards, 8s. 

WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Holme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations, down Sro, doth boards, 6s. 

STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Klein. Text Translated and Adapted 

by the Her. E. M’OLURE, M.A. Imp. 4to, with Eighteen Charts and Eighty 
Pages of IUnstraUre Letterpress, doth boards, 7s. 81. 

A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE, chiefly International 

From the beginning of the Roman Empire to the Present Day. By ARTHUR 
REED ROPES, M.A, Post Sro, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


REED ROPE 


:. a. Post sro, do 


fimpire to tl 
ith boards, ! 


dents. Demy Sro, doth boards, 8s. 


NATURAL HI8TORY RAMBLES. 

IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, H.A., 

F.RS. Foap 8ro, with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, Ss. «d. 

LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Napier, F.G.S. Fcap.Svo, 

with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Fcap. 

Sro, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth beards, 2 s. ed. 

MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L R, F.G.S. 

Fcap Sro, with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, as. 6d. 

PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8v0 

with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, 2s. 8d. 

THE SEA-SHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B. 

(London), F.RS. Fca 8ro, with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, 

with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, 2s. ed. 


, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fcap. 


ByARTHUR 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

DISEA8ES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. With 

numerous Illustrations. Poet 8ro, doth boards, as. ed. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Robert S. Ball, 

LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Poet Sro, doth 
boards, as. ed. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott Tidy, 

F.0.8. With numerous Dlustratlona. Poet 8vo, doth boards, 2a. 

PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of the BRITISH ISLES. With 

»° Illustrations. Letterpress by the Her. H. H. BISHOP. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Royal 4to, doth boards, 4s. 

PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of GREECE and ITALY. By 

toe Her. B, H. BISHOP. Oblcng ito, with numerous Engravings, doth 
boards,6s. s*** 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Mary 

B. PALGRAVE. Oblong 4to, with numerous Engravings, doth boards, 6s. 

THE HISTOBY of INDIA: from the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day. By Captain L. J. TROTTER A New and Revised Edition. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Demy Sro, doth boards, es. 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., 

Sro, with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, 2s. 6a. 


FLOWEBS of the FIELD. By the late Bev. 0. A. Johns. With 

numerous Woodcuts. Post 8ro, doth boards, 6s. 

WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “ Our Native 

Songsters.’' 2 rols., with 1 M Coloured Hates, 16mo, doth boards, its. 

NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, F.E.S. 

Author of •’ Our Insect Allies,’’ Ac. Large post Sro, with numerous Woodcuts, 
doth boards, 6s. 

BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS: being a Popular Account of 

the Birds which hare been observed in the British Ides, their Haunts, and 
Habits. By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L 8. Post 8TO, doth boards, 6s. 

NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS 
(Patented). 

Presenting each Region as if in actutl relief, and thus affording an Accurate PictuW 
of the Configuration of the Earth a Surface. 

SOUTH LONDON. Size 19 in. by 14 in. Stretching from London 

Bridge to Oaterbsm, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court, 

The importance of teaching Orography by beginning in a small oeotre has been 
■klrnnolv fn.i.tpri nnnn bv asnerta. This Mf: will be USCfuL therefore, tl all tufl 


No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief Places. Sd. 

SCOTLAND. Size 19in. by 14in. No. 1. Names of Places and 

Rivers left to be filled In by the Scholars. 6d. No. 2 .With Rivers rnd Names of 
Places, Sd. No. 8. With Names of Places and with County Divisions in 
Colours, Is. 

ENGLAND and WALES. EUROPE and ASIA. Same size and 

prioe. 

V Others in preparation. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.j 97, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W* 

BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET. 
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TABUS OF CONTUNTB. 

PASS 

Th* Osionrs o* FstnoAutu » Fbanob, by 

OHABLB8 KLTOJT.188 

Ibskn'b Pboss Dramas, by Fbof. Hsbfobd . . n< 

Bairn's Lira of Cai-tajm cook, by W. Watson ist 
Adolphus Thoixops’s Fuuthau BnmneoHNOis, 

by F. Hawkins.888 

Bbtohn*s Kloof and Kabboo, by W. Wickham sse 

New Novels, by G. Cottkbbll.888 

Tbbsb American Tbxolooioal Books ... boo 

CUBBHHT IiETBBATUBX.SOI 

Notes and News .aoa 

UHrvBBsrrT Jomsas ....*.. 808 
Original Vbsbb : “ Thb Death of Fuck,” by 

Books™ Lik-Hahiltoit.303 

Obituary : William Blades, fto. . ■ . . sog 

MAQAzmsa and Rbvikws.; 

Sblbotbd Fobbion Books .sos 

OORRRSPONDRHGB 

frith Item, by Whltl»y Stokes; Mozzir.i and 
United Italy, by Dr. Karl Blind .... 808 

APFOnrMBBTB FOB NBXT WBBZ . . . . 804 

Two Translations of Orrrk Histobians, by 
F. T. Riohabds.808 

OOBBESFOSLENOK 

The Zangvaee of Aiam-Nahariim and the Suof 
the Amy nan NbleU, by Prof. Sayoe . . 808 

Soibnob Notes .aoe 

Mhothos of SocnrriBS.80S 

Bionob Mobblli’s New Book, by Olaodb Phillips 80S 

Notes am abt and Abohaeoloot .... see 

The two Flats at the Shaftsbbury, by F. 

WBDHOBB.. . BOB 

Stage Notes.. 

Reobbt Oonoiets. .810 

Music Notes, by J. 8. Bhbdlook . , , . sio 


A LADZ, of great literary experience and 

Mbolarlj attainment*, I* prepared to READ M8S. of all descrip¬ 
tion** and to advise Ambon aa to the beet form and moda of Pablkation.— 
Por tarma addre*« (Mrm.) A. M. GOXDOR, 99, Eller* lie-rood, W. 

“ T ADY HAMILTON at the SPINNING- 

WHEEL." a flna Monotint by CHESSMAN, after ROMNEY, for 
HALS—-Apply 56, High-street, Wand*worth, &W. 

T HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY—MADAMR AUBERT lntroduoe* English and 
Foreign Governesses Oorarnaa* Pupil*, VUItlng Teacher*, Companion*, 
fto., and recommend* School* and Educational Home* ; School* tranafarred, 
Partnenhipaarranged-—97, Regent-street, 8.W. 

PANISH and PORTUGUESE 

COLUMBUS CENTENARY.—A IItarary lady and autboraaa. folly 
eon ver sent with Spaniah llteralura. ancient and modern, deeirea TRANS. 
LATION8, COMPILATIONS, or WORK of RESEARCH. Experienced.— 
Adoraas : S. J., 1, Devonablre-temoe, Nottlng-hlll Gate. 


s 


T O be SOLD an important HEBREW 

LIBRARY which, acoordlng to tha deal re of the lata owner, out 
remain complete.—For farther particulars add re** “ R. 5891," ear* of 
Rudolf Mossu, Munich. 


TJYRON, SHELLEY, KEATS—Additional 

Prises oft rod In 1891 for PAINTINGS. For p’rtleulsrs of which, 
and also of CURRENT ESSAY COMPETITION, land addreuad half-penny 
wrapper to BOSK MAKT CRAWSHAT, The Falla, Chepstow. 

New set of Prise Essay*, 8d.; Jnbilaa set. Is. ; Domes!Is Berrios (doth), 
1«. I Euthanasia, by 8. D. William*. Is. 

]Vf I8S HELEN CLEGG, ACCOUNTANT 

and AUDITOR, la desirous of extending her practice In the direc¬ 
tion of Auditing of School*, Charity, and Priests Aooounla. 

She would also undertake tha Sola Management of the Business Affairs 
of School*, such as Collecting Fees, and tha Payments of Rant, Taxes, 
Salaries and Wages, fto. 

Office, *5, Alfred-pUoe, Bedford-squire, W.C. 

R. OTTO SCHOLDERER’S 

SCHOOL OF ART, 

6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 

Instruction In Oil Painting, Pastel Drawing, and In Black and Whltsi 
For torma apply to tha above address. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

JL U WATER COLOURS. 

Tbs One Hundred and Th<rt«cnth EXHIBITION U now open, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 10 to6. Admittance Is. Catalogue Is. 

t ALkrid D. Fripp., R.W.8., Secretary. 

"ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. —The 

X t EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, the 5 th MAY, ADMISSION 

( from 8 a.m. to 7 p.ro., exoept cn tha first day, whan It opens at 10 a.m.), Is. 
;atalogues 1*. 6d., Season Tickets 5a. 


M 


CATALOGUES, 

Joat published. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE NEW 

▼ Y ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Tho Language*, Religions. An¬ 
tiquities, and Literature of iha East. Post free one stamp. 

14, Henrietta street, Coveut-garden, London; and 90, South Frsdsrlck- 
street, Edinburgh. 

rjATALOGUE of BOOKS in GENERAL 

a K T.V No - ,M * ^ peg**- dow ready, gratis—FRANCIS 

Edwards, w> Higher***, M.rylebonc, London, W. 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


Just Publlihed. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PAINTS AND PAINTING. 

By A. H. CHURCH, F.R.8., Professor of Cbemlstry to the Royal Academy. 

Cloth, price 6s. 


Shortly. 

EXMOOR AND THE ISLANDS OF WEST SOMERSET. 

By J. LL. W. PAGE, Author of ‘' An Exploration of Dartmoor." 

With Etchings, Map, and other Illustrations. 

In a few days. 

STRATFORD-ON-AYON. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By SIDNEY L. LEE, B.A. 

New and Cheaper Edition, Revised by the Author. Price 8s., cloth. 

In a few days. 

SUMMER DAYS ON THE THAMES. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BOATING AND FLSHING FROM OXFORD TO HENLEY. 

By A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 

With many Illustrations. Price la., sewed; or Is. 6d., cloth. 

Just published. 

UP AND DOWN THE PANTILES: a Story of Tunbridge Wells. 

By EMMA MARSHALL. 

Price Is., sewed; or Is. 6d., cloth. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

THE OLD GATEWAY. 

By EMMA MARSHALL. 

Price la., sewed; or la. 0 d., cloth. 

„ A FOURTH THOUSAND OF 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: in the Dap of George Herbert. 

By EMMA MARSHA LL . * 

With Illustrations. Price 5s., cloth. 

“ One of the beet that have ever come from Mrs. Marshall's pen. "—A thenaeum. 
dust published. 

ONLY A DOG: a Story. 

By a HUMBLE FRIEND. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Price Is., sewed; or la 6d., cloth. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex-Btreet, Strand. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 

Q UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 

ELY PLACE, DUBLIN—-Tb* oldest, snd among tbs meat •uoceasfol 
in the United Kingdom ; over 9,000 have pasted. 

I. All Army Examination*. 

II. Civil 8«rvlos of India, Universities, fto. 

III. R. I. Constabulary Cadsuhlps. 

There Is not s oorps In the Servioee or a Department under Government 
thst doe* not owe some of It* Cffioers to the QUERa’s Service ACADEMY. 
DOBLIV. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Staff of Specialist* under 
Mrsoosl direction of W. J. ChetWODS CRAWLEY, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.8., 

F.H.Hat. Soc.. fto. 


TV/TISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

J»YJ_ DORKING, has removed to FIXHOLMP, DORKING, and has 
■EE for sn sddlUenal number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Ml*e Braham is assisted by s Graduate of Oxford Univcrsiiy, 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium U fitted with the lateet apparatus by Herr 
Stem pel, who will give weekly lessons, lnsluslva terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 

References remitted to 

Miss Boss, North London Collegiate School, N. W. 

Rev. «P. F. E. Faniog, H.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

NEXT TERM will begin TUESDAY, MAY 6TH. 


f^LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE 

^ SCHOLARSHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit; will be oi£70, 
the other* of £50, will be offered for competition In JULY, age, 11 to 15. Can¬ 
didates can be examined in England. For particular* apply to WARDER, 
Glen almond, Perth. 

The College, placed in singularly healthy sits, at foot of the Grampians, 
has clasalcal and modern side, and prepares dlreotly for Universities ana 
Public Servioee. Junior school for boys between 9 and IS. 

__ Warden, llev. J. H. Bkbjbk. 


TXIGH-CLA8S BOARDING SCHOOL for 

ft H GENTLEWOMEN. — Foreign Languages and Accomplishments 
Specialities. Also pleasant lntellectatl Homs for Ladies who wish to 
oonllnuo certain stadias only. 

Miss ESSRR. Rock field, Lansdowno*rosd, Croydon. 


“ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

XI; BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT (MAY 6TB) at 8 o’clock. LOUIS FAGAN, Esq , 
Assistant Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Maaenm, FIRST of 
THREE LECTURES on “ THB ART of ENGRAVING." 1. line Engrav- 
Ing ; 9. Wood Engraving; 3. Messotlnt Engraving. Half-a-G nines the 
Coarse. 

THUR8DAY (MAT 8TB), at 8 o’clock. Prof. DEWAR. M.A., F.R.8, 
FIRST of BIX LECTURES on “FLAME and EXPLOSIVES." On* 
Guinea. 

SATURDAY (MAT 10TH), at 3 o’clock, CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Esq., 
Litt.P., Pb.D., Director of the American School of Clasaloal Studies, 
Athens, ftc., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on *'RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
In GREECE. Half-a-G mlnea. 

Subscription to all the Courses In tbs Season, Two Gulnoas. 


, NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 

L for Whole*ale and Retail Traders. By PHILIP CULUX, Chartered 
Acoountant. PriooSe. 6tL 

G. BR1X ft So vs, York-atroet, W.C. and the AUTHOR, 33, Chanoery- 
lane, W.C. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of 1U process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Coplea of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouleea, K.A ; Fettle, R.A.; Frinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco In Gny’s Hospital; “8rRino," by 
Herbert Draper, &c., Ac.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Yatlcan, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, 1 • AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any addresa. „ 

The AUTOTYPE FINE AET CATALOGUE, 188 pp., nee, 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON- 

JOHN 80ANE’S MUSEUM. 

18, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, f on 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS. WEDNESDAYS. THURS¬ 
DAYS, and 8AU RDAYS In MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 

Card* for Private Day* and for Student* to bo obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Mtutum. 


S !B 


rpHE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL 

A EXAMINATION’ In VOCAL «n4 INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will IbU 
year be held In London during the week commencing MONDAY. JUVR 8vp. 

7 he Society ’• Bronco Medal will bo glvon to any Candldale obtaining foil 
Mark* in this Examination. ... . 

A limited number of tho 6ooiety’* Silver Medal* will be awarded to those 
Candidates (taking a First CUm) whom the Examiner *hall certify ae 
having aoqultted themselves test In lb# Honours portion of tho Examina¬ 
tion. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application. 

H. Txukxav WOOD, Secretary, 

Society's House, John-stree>, Adelph London, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


Now ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

RUSSIA. 

By w# r. m obfii'T if m.a.| 

Header to theUniversity of Oxford In the Russian and other Slavonia Tongues. 
Illustrations and Maps. Grown tvo, doth. 8s. 

'• Tbs material is well arranged Set forth with dearness and directness .”—Saturday Bevieu. 

" It Is one of the most serviceable of the series”—dost* Obeemr. 


TEE CENTURY MAGAZINE for MAY contains an Article by 

BBOBQB KEENAN, entitled “BLACKED OUT.” uith ftetimU* of tw o mow of “ Tho Century Maoaaine ” 
"blacked out ” by Buuian Onion; alio “ TWO VIEWS of MABIB BASBKIBTSBFP,” uitk I Unit ration and 
1 Portraits. Price U. Id. _ 

Vo). I. of “The ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

ADVENTURES of a YOUNGER SON. 

By E. J. TRELAWNEY. 

With Introdnetlon by EDWARD GARNETT. 

Illustrated. Grown Bvo, doth elegant, 6s. 

“ Full of vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphlo and pioturee quo from first to last.”— Olobo. 

Just ready, crown Bvo, doth, illustrated, with Hap, 7s. 6d. 

THROUGH ABYSSINIA: 

An Envoy’s Visit to the King of Zion. 

By V. HARRISON SMITH, R.N. 

Now ready, crown Bvo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

THE TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON: 


MA Y contains 


Article 


THE 


PARSON: 


Some Fugitive Papers by Rev. A. JESSOPP. D.D., 

Author at “Aroady.” “The Doming of the Friars," &o. 

•• Dr. Jessopp’s book sparkles with fresh and unforced humour, and abounds in genial oommon sense.” 

Le d* Mercury. 

“ A hearts! me, cheering book, profitable and delightful to read.”— Scotsman. 


In handsome crown 8vo, doth, is. 8d„ post free. 

Boyhood , Adolescence , 

and Youth. 

By LEON TOLSTOI, 

Author of “ Anna Karenina,” “ What I Believe,’ 
“ War and Peaoe,’’ Ac. 

Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 

“An excellent translation .”—Saturday Rodim. 
“Extremely interesting. Tolstoi’s power of de¬ 
ception Is admirably shown In the pioturee of Russian 
scenery. Some of the lnddental characters bear the 
Impress of real portraiture .’’—Tima Weekly. 

“ Mr. Popofi’s version is easy, natural, and * free and 
despoiled of Gallicisms.’ The translator has a com¬ 
mand of English Idiom, and his pleoe of work is a 
.tedded improvement on the translation of Miss 
Hopgood’s.— Speaker. 

“ Supplying an unquestionably graphic picture of the 
Russia of the time.”- Glebs. 

“ Delightful and characteristic specimens of Tolstoi's 
wilting /’—Manckeiter Guardian. 


translation is exceedingly well done, the English being 

Demy 8vo, doth. 7a Bd. dear, vigorous, and foroible .”—EeweatUe Chronicle. 

)|<U lit *1*1X10 £’ T \T T\ Q yuf VIS'D TTTTT • “Mr. Stock’s publication derives its ohief merit from 

AHJCl 1 VYU XV.A1V Ua OI iaum . its translation by a native of Russia. Mr. PopofTs 

A Test of all Theories. English is remarkably good ; so good, indeed, that it is 

With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinot, and Immortality. only here and there, by dint of hard searching, that we 

By a Member of tbe British Association for the Advancement of Science. oau find anything betraying the handling of a 

“ The book is vigorously written and abounds in information which oould only have been gathered by long foreigner.”— Bookseller. 
and diligent research. ’ British Weekly. «, qn, e ordinary versions raise a susnidon 1 


Keary. 

Crown 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A MAR I AGE de CONVENANCES. By 0. F. Keary. 

2 vols, doth, 218 , 

MUMFORD MANOR. By John Adamson. Crown 

8vo, doth, «s. 

THE TREA8URE TOWER: a Story of Malta. By 

VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, Author of “The House of the Musician,” fto. Grown Bvo; doth, 8s. Bd. 

“ The subject is pleasantly and graoefully treated, and a very readable novdette is the result.” 

Scottish Leader. 

THE OLD HALL among the WATER MEADOWS. 

By ROSA MAOKBNZIE KETTLE. Grown 8vo, doth, Bs. 


VoL I. (A-OONO) now ready.] 

THE CENTURY 

An Eneyclopeedlo Lexicon 


[Part VII. now ready. 

DICTIONARY. 

the English Language. 


An Eneyclopeedlo Lexicon of the English Language. 

Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Fh.D.. LL.D. (Yale University). 
Profusely and Artistically illustrated. 

Complete in 8 vols. doth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £l 2s. each; half moroooo, cloth sides, 
marbled eases, £2 lSs. eaob. 

Also, in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, prioe 10s. Bd. oach. 
he A thenaeum* The Century Dictionary ’ bids f.ir to be far and away the largest and be 


“The ordinary versions raise a suspicion by their 
style that they have not been rendered direct from the 
author’s Russian, but from the French versions that 
are so widely circulated. In the double transmission 
from speech to speech, Tolstoi’s expression, as may be 
supposed, gets curiously distorted. Mr, Popofi seems 
to nave worked from the genuine Slavonio. An English 
reader oould not read the story in a better rendering/' 

Scoteman. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

Now ready, oomplete Edition, in handsome crown-8 vo, 
bloth, gilt edges, 8s. Bd. post bee. 

The Poems of William 
Leighton. 

Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON. 

“ Good taste, sense, sensitive testing, and easy versi¬ 
fication are their chief characteristics.The outcome 


From the A ibenaeum.—" ‘ The Century Dictionary ’ hide f.ir to be far and away the largest and best general nronffnihi Atb 

end encyclopaedic dictionary of the English language.To judge from the volume before us, this great work 01 • Beneious mind. Atacnaeum. 


will be characterised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure ol labour and oapital. of rare 
ability and technical skill, all turned to the best advantage by careful and capable attention to the uniform 
realisation of a thoroughly judloions plan.” 

Proipeetueie pat free on application. 

__Low pon : T. FISHE R UNWIN , 26, Fatebnostbb-squabb, B.C. 

A RTI8T8’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT »«<** I>r ARCHIBALD grove. 

XJL INSTITUTION for lb. RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, I THE NEW REVIEW I 


XJL INSTITUTION for tho RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 

Tbo ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plaoo at tho “ WHITEHALL 
ROOMS,'' (ho HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, MAT 10TH, at 
half-pa«t tlx o'clock. 

Tho Right Honourable JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., In tho Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wlneo, One Guinea. 

Donations will bo received and thankfully acknowledged by— 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

MAY.—Prioe Sixpence. 

STUDIES In CHARACTER.—No. 3. HXXRY M. STARLET. 
TITHES. By the Right Hon. Lord Bkaboubhb. 

FASTING and lta PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Bobio* ROOfll. 


“ All of them good, and many exquisitely beautiful.” 

Literary World. 

“Tbe same qualities of tenderness and graoe and 
melodious versification are to be observed throughout.” 

Spectator. 

“ Charming and tender pages ."—Standard. 

“ Gems, all purs and sparkling .”—Family Treasury. 
“The veraifioatlon is never at fault, and a certain 
natural refinement displays itself in every gage.”^.. 

“ A sweet singer.”—0<f» Prtee. 

“ Very beautiful verse, both piotorial and didactic.” 

Court Oirculor. 


'aoimvi ana us rmoiuLWi. oj ur. dunui uwfli. .,|_i u 

the beamy side of trades unionism for women. By Lady , Tender and gTaoefal poems. Guardian. 

dilkb. “The natural expressions of a pure and tender 

THE SUNLIGHT LAI ACROSS mr BED.-Fut II. BjOLlVx SCXUIBBX. heart.”— QlMSn. 

lungB for o.r oreat cities. Br um Earl of Hunt. “ Whoever loves sweetness and vigour, thought and 


Pnuir Charles Hardwick. Treasurer. 

Douglas H. Gordon, Secretary, 19, St. Jamea'a-strset, 8.W. 

OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY 

GSKDENS, REGENTS PARK. 

LECTURR8, ISM). 

Tb. FIRST LECTURE of lb. SmIou will b. dallnrad an FRIDAY, 


lungB far aar great cities, b y tbs Earl or Huts. “ Whoever loves sweetness and vigour, thought and 

Sir Joux Kn.rrr iouau, Bart, bja., Boaararr Scareorr- I a LECTURE AGAINST lecturing. Bp Frafansr h. sidowick. feeling, will admire and love these charming poems.” 

HOLIDAtS far POOR CHILDREN. Bp Mrs Jims. Mommy Pott. 

the world’s desire. Chapa.(, a s. Dp h. ridsx haosaxd and “The only words to express our opinion of these 
Anxxv lass. oharmlng poems are those of unequallfied oommenda- 

Londoni LOXOHAX9, Gun, Be Co. tion. They disar m criticism ; for when we would 

--■——---—-— examine rigorously, their sweet tones enter into the 

l/NOW LEDGE —An ILLUSTRATED heart, exoiUng its deepest sympathies, and winning us 
* magazine af science, .tapir wordad, .raotir dnaribw. to admiration. '— Weekly Budget. 

Edited bp A. cowru baxtakd. Tb. max number oonutn. — “Scotland may well he proud to claim amongst her 
articles an bouse flies and BLUEBOTTLES. Br E. A. bvtlis. tunefulsons theipore-minded,sweet singer whom she 
—pouched animals. Bp it ltdixx.i -on tba great bright oannoti but iegret......Had he lived he must have vonj 

STREAKS wblob RADIATE Aon SOME af tb. LARGER LUNAR CRATERS. 

BP A. c.ra.ta».-a gully m tb.RU,. mountains. BpCPA.- 

KtJISOX, F. 0 . 3 .—SPIDERS. By A. J. Field.—FACE of tho SKY. By JJj*(SmoxE/ J 

IIXKBBKT SADLER.—RfcVlEWS.—WHI8T and CHESS COLUMNS. ^ _ 

Prioe SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


HOLIDAtS for POOR CHILDREN. By Mr*. JlUWB, 

TUB WORLDS DESIRE. Chaps. 4, & 6. By H. ItlDKB HAGGARD and 
AXDKKW LABG. 

Londont Lokomaks, Grbbx, A Co. 

KNOWLEDQ Ee— An ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, ahnply wordad, axaotly daaorlbad. 
Edited by A. Cowpxr RAKTABD. Tha MAY NUMBER contains - 


MAY 9th. by Mr. B. M. Holmbb, on “BRITISH SEA WEEDS. 4 ARTICLES on H0U8E FLIES and BLUEBOTTLES. By E. A. BUTLBB. tuneful SODS th© PUTe-mlnded, BWCet SlngOT Whom Sh6 
Adntlaalon by Fallow a Ordar. —POUCHED ANIMALS. By R. LTDBKKBB —ON tba GREAT BRIGHT Cannot but r©gX©t......Haa h© lived h© mnst hav© W011* 

TV nr li/niT! Birt STREAKS which RADIATE from SOME of tha LARGER LUNAR CRATERS. 

TYPE-WRITING. Br a. c.r«t« d .-a gully m tb. BU,. mountains. RrC.r«- 

mVPK WRTTnro ATTTHYVR»9 \thh KalK "’ F 0 ’8.- 8FI ““- *• F ‘ II - I >- I ' 1 CE af tb. SKY. Br oome/’-enSSS. Ior ™“ y lonH ^ " 

r iijCFJS-WJUliritr.—AUIHOltB MoH., Bunn sadlbx.-r6Vie wa.- whist. a<i cukss columns. ^ _ 

“” esc * -o^hly. 

irdffiu^ur.^fhi*iT toa ' Tm> A4to “ F - B "“ Ti Lo, " to " ! w - “• AUJ * ‘.SiufwU BSkTtSr ' “ i “ *“ London : Elliot 8tock, 62, Paternoster-row, 1.0. 
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THE Summer Exhibitions (Royal Academy , &c.) 
wiU be fully illustrated in the ART JOURNAL. 
The May Number , now ready, price Is 6c?., con¬ 
tains 42 illustrations, including 27 reproductions of 
Pictures by Sir F, Leighton, W. Q. Orchardson, 
E. J. Poynter, F. Goodall , P. //. Calderon, Pro¬ 
fessor Herkomer, 8fc. 

Also an Original Etching of Winchester College 
by Percy Robertson. 

Sold bt all Boossbilbbs. 

LO NDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 23, 1YY LANE, E.C. _ 

~~ THE MAY NUMBER OF THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” 

CONTAINS 

A POEM by Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN 

ON 

“RETURNING to ENGLAND” 


THE 

NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 

A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Ohurchwcmen. 

ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 

CtJKTMT* FOB MAT. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S THE royal academy, sampson low, marston & co/s 

■v M „__a "I _ „«... NEW BOOKS. 


LIST. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


A Fall and Permanent Fine Art Beoord of thi« 
year’s Exhibition will be found in 


«ow rcauy, rnua vuo umuui B . __ _ _ _ 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE ROYAL 


for HAT, 1880, contains, among other articles of 
interest:— 

ALAS! By BhODA BnOTOHTO*. Author of 
“ Nancy.” So. Put L Ohaps. XVIL-XX. 
TALKS WITH TMI.A WMT. By RIOHASD 
Bdgcuhbb. _ 

POOR MRS. CARRINGTON. By W. B. 
Maxwkll. 

MAURICE DE SAXE. 

THE PULA 

CONTIN ENTA L PRUONB. 

OUT OF THE DEEPS. By ETHXI, BABL. 
LECONTE DE LISLE'S POETRY. 
PEARL-POWDER- By Mrs. Asm I . WAanns, 
Author of “ Onaht We to Visit Her, ” 4o. 
Ohaps. XX .-XXIV. 


Now ready. 

LORD ALTHORP. 

. By ERNEST MYERS. 

In t voL, small crown Bvo, Ss. ed. 


“ LETTERS ot MADAME DU NOYEB," translated from 
the Frenth and edited by Florence L. Layard. They 
teem with stories of Court scandals, intrigues, witty 
sayings, practical Jokes, and ludicrous mistakes, which 
are none the lees amusing for belonging to a long-past 
era.”—Doily Tilegrarh. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


ACADEMY 

PICTURES 

1890, 

Containing upwards of One Hundred carefully 
executed Reproductions of Pictures and Sculp¬ 
ture by the leading Exhibitors. 

To be Published in Three Parts, price 
ONE SHILLING each. 

FART I. will be ready on the OPENING DAY 
of the ACADEMY. 

V It may to (total that Royal Acadbht Picrraxs fob 
1888 hoe tom advanced in price firm li. to It. 6 i. tart 1 of 
tie 1888 Edition, though advanced to It. ed., it now entirely 
out of Print. Copies hf Pert t only can now to had, and the 
price of t hit will to railed in due count. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 

THE CONSPIRATOR: 

A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

By COUNT PAUL P-. 

Edited by FRANK HAEKUT. 

1 vote., crown Svo, doth. Its. 

“ Then is no look of startling inddent and sensa¬ 
tional adventure in this reoord of Russian op pr essi on 

and Polish intrigue.The in tercet of the story seldom 

Sags.”— Speaker. 

SECOND EDITION. 

DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By 

SARAH TYTLEB. Author of “ Oitoyenn* Jacque¬ 
line,” “ Lady Bell,'’ do. t yds., exown Svo, doth. 
Its. 

“The story Is oarefolly told, and, ilka all Hies Tytier’s work, la baaed 
on ooneclentlons research; and those who appreciate historical novels are 
oartaln to appreciate this vigorous end graoeftaly written ■toy." 


NOTICE. 
The MAY PART of 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” TIIC M A ri A7| 11 F flF ART 

The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 


By B. FRANCES POYNTER, 

Author of "Among the Hills,” do. 

In S vole., crown Syo. 

"Its charm ot style and beautiful womanliness of 
tone and sentiment cannot fail to please the moat jaded 
ef feminine novel reader*.”— Mcncheeter Examiner. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 

“ACT E.” 

By HUGH WBSTBURY. 

In S vole., crown 8vo. 

"Written in an energetio straightforward fashion; 
the eharaoter of the Jewess, Judith, Is vigorously and 


author."—Scotoma*. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THYBZA.” 

THE EMANCIPATED. 

By GEORGE GIS8ING, 

Author of "The Nether World," do. 

In S vote., crown Svo. 

"A story of Independent character*, mutually in¬ 
fluencing each other, of sympathies and antipathies, 
mistaken interpretations or behaviour, one deplorable 
act of rashness on the part of an hmooent girl, and some 

C ithetic scenes of patient suffering. Hr. Hissing’s 
test work is one of bis best, and we oommend it to 
discriminating readers .”—mutinied London If net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE PARISH OP 
HILBY.” 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY B. MANN. 

Author of "ALost Estate,” do. 

In S vote., orown Svo. 

"Refreshingly clever. Mise Mann has brought together 
the necessary materials for an excellent story, and 


(prioe Is.) is of exceptional interest. It 
contains a Photogravure of PROF. 
HBRKOMBR’S Celebrated Picture, 
“ The Chapel of the Charterhouse,” an 
Article on the Royal Academy, illus¬ 
trated by Original Studies by Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON and Ur. 
SEYMOUR LUCAS; and, amongst 
other valuable contributions. Papers by 
Mr. WALTRR ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
JOSEPH PENNELL, Mr. F. G. 
STEPHENS, Mr. WILLIAM ROS¬ 
SETTI, Mr. KATAOKA, and others. 


Now Beady. Price 2s. 6d., 


her amusing description of Mix 
novel, its critiques and its fate: and 


novel, its critiques and its fate; and plenty of power and 
capacity of telling a story .”—Saturday Stoine. 

“ A pretty and oarefnlly written story .”—A ihtnaeum. 


Biotam Butut ft Bo*. New Burli 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


on Street, 
Queen. 


ROYAL 

ACADEMY 

ANTICS, 

With over SIXTY Original Illustrations. 

By HARRY FURNI88. 

“ The UUutratlons are as admirable as they are 
humorous. Dai<y Pent, 

“A book without a parallel."—Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

Now ready. 2 vote, price 24«. 

THE JOURNAL of MARIE BASH- 

KXRT8EFF, Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction, by MATHttDE BUND. With Two 
Portraits. 

Oassxll ft Company, Limxtxd, Ludgate-lull, London. 


GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE 

MEN. By "PALADIN.” 1 vol., orown 8vo, doth, 
6s. 

Contents : — Oxford — Bishop Wilber foroe — Some 
Preaohers-The late Emperor of Braafl—Sir Bartle 
Frere-Anthony Trollope—Riohard Wagner—Napo¬ 
leon m.—George Maoaonald—Emperor William I. 
and Prinoe Blsmarok, do. 

A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the 

ENGLISH SCHOOL. Abridged and Continued 
to the Present Time. By BTREDORAVE. O.B., 
R.A., and S. REDGRAVE. New Edition. Luge 
crown 8vo, doth, 10s. Sd. j roxburgh binding, Its. 

GREAT MUSICIANS SERIES. 

Edited by the late Dr. F. HUBFFER. New 
Volume. 

Beetnoven. By H. A. BUDALL. Small 

poet svo, doth extra, Ss. 

A HANDY GUIDE to DRY FLY- 

FISHING, with a Series of Graduated Exercises 
for all who wish to learn it. By OOTSWOLD 
I8Y8, M.A., Author of ” An Angler’s Strange Ex¬ 
periences,” do. Crown 8vo, doth, Is. 

HOMES of TASTE: Economical Hints 

on Furniture and Deooration. By J, E. PANTON, 
Author of “From Kitchen to Garret,” do. Post 
8vo, doth, Ss. ed. 


NEW AID OHEAPER EDITIONS OF NR. STANLEY’S 
BOOKS. 

THE CONGO, and the FOUNDING of 

its FREE STATE: a Story of Work and Explora¬ 
tion. Two vote., demy 8vo. With over 100 full- page 
and smaller Illustrations, two large Maps, and 
several smaller ones. Cloth extra. Sis. 

“ Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given to 
the world two of the moot remarkable books of travel 

and adventure:.and this seoond work is in every 

respect by far the more interesting.”— Athenaeum. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; 

indudlng Four Months’ Residence with Dr. 
Livingstone. With Map and nhutrattau. Crown 
SvqTdoth, 8s. 8d. _ 

V The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 

binding, and with the Original Maps, prioe fa. ed., can 
still be obtained. . _ 

“ it is lnoomparably more lively than most books 
of African travel.”-Satardoy Jtevine. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; 

from the Indian to the Atiantio Ooean. With Map 
and Illustrations. Orown 8vo, doth, as. 6d. 

V The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding, and with the Original Maps, prioe lls. Sd., oan 
still be obtained. 

MY KALULU: PRINOE, KING, and 

SLAVE. Crown 8vo, doth, fa. td.; gilt edges, 
8s. 6d. 

“ The book is extraordinarily fascinating, and will 
be read by everyone, man or boy, with breathless 
Interest, from oover to cover.”—Penny UUmrated Paper. 

London: Sampson Low, Habston, Sxabls, 
and Rivinoton (Limitbd), 

St. Dunstsn’s Hook, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE ORIGINS OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE. 

Histoirk des Institutions Politiques dr 
l’Ancienne France. Par Fustel de 
Coolanges. I .—La Monarchic Franque. 
II.— L'Alltu st Is Domains Rural. (Paris: 
Haohette.) 

Histoire ies Institutions Politiques ct Ad- 
ministratives de la France. Par Paul 
Viollet. (Paris: Larose et Forcel.) 

The premature death of M. Fustel de 
Coolanges has deprived the world of the 
hope that he would complete his history of 
the origins of feudalism. His labours, how* 
ever, were conducted upon such exact 
methods and with suoh constant verification 
of results that it was possible for him to 
publish before his death three preliminary 
volumes. The first dealt, as he modestly 
stated, with “ certain historical problems,” 
among which may ba specially mentioned the 
nature of the rural tenancies under the Boman 
Empire, the extent and character of the 
civilisation of the Free Germans in the 
first centuries of our era. and the judioial 
organisation of the early Frankish kingdoms. 
The next volume is especially concerned with 
the nature of the Merovingian monarchy and 
tie much-debated question whether it was in 
fact a continuation of the imperial government 
in a debased form. M Viollet, on the other 
hand, desires us to believe that the Frankish 
monarchies, after making allowance for the 
increase of dignity resulting from the victories 
of Clovis, still continued to be Germanic 
kingdoms of the primitive type. Both writers 
would agree as to the acceptance of the 
Boman civilisation by several of the in¬ 
vading nations. The Visigoths seem to have 
willingly undertaken the task of preserving 
the influence of the Civil Law, though even 
among their descendants in Spain there 
remained for ages many traces of their 
German institutions. The Burgundians appear 
to have actually felt a strange reluctance to 
break with the imperial traditions; and their 
kings, though forced by circumstances to 
assume an independent power, were always 
ready to profess their subordination to the 
empire in the East. M. Fustel de Coolanges 
showed in a former work that this state 
of things continued until the sixth cen¬ 
tury.* M. Viollet points out that the consu¬ 
lar dates, wbioh are never found in the 
epitaphs of the Merovingians, were used 
through the first quarter of the next century 
on the sepulohral stones of Burgundy, ana 
that even in later generations the chroniclers 
of the Burgundian kingdom were accustomed 
to reckon by the regnal years of the emperors 

* Mistoire its Institutions politiques de Pansienns 
Francs, 1* partis, 3* edit., 18T7. 


at Constantinople. He sums up the matter 
in a striking paragraph. 

“Lorsque d4j4 le soled a disparu & l’horizon, 
un reste de lumi&re pent amver, & travers la 
unit oommengcSe, jusqu’ 4 la terre: ainsi 1’ 
empire remain, depute longtemps datruit dans 
la moitid du monde, projetait enoore dans 
TOooident quelques faibles rayons.” 

So far as the Franks are concerned, it may 
be said, after considering both sides of the 
question so ably discussed, that in all that 
relates to the administration of justice and 
to the character of the laws we find 
a very strong Germanic element among 
the Franks of the Merovingian age. As 
regards the election of the kings and the 
calling of popular assemblies, M. Viollet is 
right in calling attention to the surviving 
traces of German customs, which M. Fustel de 
Coulanges was disposed to reject too absolutely 
in consequence of their not appearing in the 
more important charters and edicts. But the 
last-named writer was nevertheless right in 
supposing that the whole character of the 
government during this period was influenced 
in every detail by its Boman model, and that 
the administration of the palace and its 
splendid crowd of officials was a copy, if not 
a continuation, of the system whioh had 
flourished under the Western Empire. In 
the last of his published volumes he reverts to 
the more difficult task of determining the 
proportions of the Boman and German 
elements of the new civilisation so far as it 
was concerned with the domain of property 
and private law. It has been commonly said 
that the Merovingian kings actually intro¬ 
duced the feudal system by granting their 
domains to military vassals in return for 
service in war. It is now admitted that this 
theory must be abandoned, and that the con¬ 
nexion of lord and vassal, in any exact sense 
of those terms, did not arise until a later age, 
though the beginnings of the system, still 
separate and uncombined, may be found under 
the imperial law and among the German 
customs. 

The historian proposed in the volume before 
us to consider the forms of landholding and 
the incidents of tenure during the centuries 
with which the Middle Ages may be said to 
begin, to examine the title shown to the 
possession of the soil, the rights whioh by 
common consent were attached to such posses¬ 
sion, the distinction between ownership and 
occupation, the separate rights of the tenant, 
and the dominant powers of the lord. 
He shows us that the soil of Boman 
Gaul was divided into estates or private 
domains. These were retained without much 
alteration during the Merovingian epoch, and 
after passiog through many interior trans¬ 
formations are now for the most part repre¬ 
sented by the modem communes. The villa, 
or “ curtis,” as it was afterwards called, was 
worked principally by gangs of slaves. Here 
and there were a few farmers whose descend¬ 
ants in time became bound to the soil. Toe 
lord’s praetorium answered to the modern 
chdteau, though such mansions were not 
fortified until the destruction of the Western 
Empire. Little by little it became the 
practice to let the slaves have precarious 
holdings on onerous terms; and in course of 
time we find the estates carved out into 
“ manses ” or tenements, of a size and value 


thought suitable for the tributary home¬ 
steads—even the lord’s demesne came to be 
treated as the “manse” which it was 
customary for the master to keep in hand. 
When several domains were united in one 
ownership they were treated as forming a 
“massa,” and districts of this kind were 
found to be particularly suitable to the pur¬ 
poses of local taxation. The fiscal area was 
never changed when it had once been entered 
on the imperial registers, or on the corre¬ 
sponding records of the Frankish kings. The 
name of each “ manse ” and of its holder was 
entered on the rolls, and the items of taxation 
were adapted to this mode of keeping the 
register. It is easy to see how a system of 
this kind was likely to promote fixity of 
tenure and uniformity of custom. There 
were a few small estates in some domains, 
enclosed on all sides by the lands of the 
great proprietor. These were described as 
situate “within the march,” or “in the 
boundary ” of the principal estate, and in 
course of time the territory itself became 
known as the mark or the “ terminus ” or 
“ finis.” It was also called a “ potestas,” 
with reference to the powers of the owners of 
the soil. The name of the “manor,” whioh 
was given to the same territorial unity after 
the lords had acquired seignorial jurisdic¬ 
tion, has reference to the system of regarding 
the demesnes as the principal manse or mansion, 
a term which was not restricted to the mere 
dwelling-house until a much later period. 
The work con tains many interesting details 
as to the condition of the slaves in the 
Merovingian age. They seem to have been 
rising into the condition of a olass of customary 
tenants, nearly as well off in fact, though not 
in legal theory, as the lower classes of freed 
men. Among tenants of the kind last men¬ 
tioned there were many varying degrees of 
freedom—Bing’s men and the Church’s men, 
citizens to whom freedom was bequeathed 
by will, freed-men under hereditary patron¬ 
age, those who had bought their liberty out 
and out, “Liberi Homines” who could go 
where they pleased, and “ Liberi Homines ” - 
subject to crushing obligations of tenancy. 
M. Fustel de Coulanges has traced with 
wonderful skill the long series of changes by 
which a class of farmers in arrear with their 
rents became fixed to the soil as colons, free 
as against all the world, except the piece of 
land which they were bound to cultivate and 
the master whose choioe determined the 
extra labours whioh they owed him in lieu of 
rent. We are shown how this tenure was 
adapted to the cultivation of forests and tracts 
of waste land, and was found to be a con¬ 
venient way of forming settlements for a sub¬ 
ject population, as in the case of the German 
tribes brought into the empire after the 
victories of the third and fourth centuries. 
In later times we find that the eolonus is still 
nominally tree, though he can never leave his 
little plot of land nor escape the labours 
due to the lord of the soil. Wbile the slaves 
were rising into a customary form of serfdom, 
tbe eolonus was sinking into the condition of 
an ordinary serf. Has dues were not very 
heavy in amount, but there was a degrading 
uncertainty about the mode in which they 
might be claimed. The principle was uni¬ 
versally admitted that the tenancy of land 
rendered its holder subject to the superior 
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power of the landowner. Even in the case 
of ffee tenants holding under contract, we 
may observe a gradual tendency towards 
subjection of this kind. 

" Le colon ressemblait fort an serf, et l’homme 
libre an colon. Memes redevanoes presque 
toujonm, et mtmes oorv4es. C'est apparemment 
quo oes redbvaaoes et oes oorv6es apparaissent 
max yenx des hommes, non oomme un aote de 
servitude on d’oppression, mail oomme le prix 
legitime de la terre dont ils jouissaient.” 

The agricultural tenancies, originating in so 
many different ways, came gradually together 
and assumed one form, of which the chief 
characteristics were fixity of rents and per¬ 
petuity of tenure, since everything tended to 
become hereditary in that age. M. Viollet 
takes up the subject at this point, and shows 
how it was inevitable under these conditions 
that the occupier should in time acquire the 
absolute ownership. 

The death of M. Fustel de Coulanges oc¬ 
curred before his last published volume was 
quite through the press, and before he had 
added the fined notes and corrections. The 
materials whioh he had prepared are, how¬ 
ever, in such a perfect state that there was no 
difficulty in completing the work in accord¬ 
ance with his last intentions. His pupils 
and collaborators hope to continue the pub¬ 
lication of the MS. materials so as to cover 
the period between the Merovingian age and 
the middle of the ninth century. Two 
volumes, which will appear without delay, 
will be ooncemed with the Empire and the 
Barbarian Invasions; these will be followed 
by an important work on the nature of the 
feudal “ Benefice ”; and, if it is possible, the 
materials with which he was last engaged will 
be put together and published as an essay on 
the institutions of the Carolingian Empire. 

Chaeles Elton. 


Henrik Ihten't Prott Dramas. Edited by 
W. Archer. Yols. 1 and 2. (Walter 
Scott.) 

Thu first half of the new translation of 
Ibsen’s prose dramas is not calculated to 
modify very appreciably the current and by 
no means altogether adequate conceptions 
entertained about him by his English 
audience. All the six plays which it con¬ 
tains belong to the series of “ social ” dramas 
which opened in 1869 with “De Unges 
Forbund,” and, after the colossal interlude of 
“ Reiser og Gatilseer,” has continued unin¬ 
terruptedly ever since. The plan of publica¬ 
tion compels us still to wait not only for this 
—the one work of Ibs.*n’s in which the 
execution fails to do justice to the grandeur 
of the design—but for the noble historical 
tragedy of “ Kongeemnerne,” which probably 
represents more nearly than any other of the 
prose dramas the Ibsen of “ Brand.” More¬ 
over, the two “social” dramas here trans¬ 
lated—and brilliantly translated—for the first 
time, are precisely those whioh make the 
smallest appeal to the uninitiated, while even 
the hardy Ibsenite digestion absorbs them 
without extraordinary relish. They have the 
interest of turning-points in a remarkable 
career, of boundary posts marking the limits of 
its progress in particular directions, but hardly 
that of great and original works. 

The earlier of them, “The League of 


Youth,” forms a kind of prelude to the series, 
but one separated by eight years from the first 
of its successors—and not by eight years only. 
For to that interval belongs the change which 
turned the Scandinavian satirist into the 
Juvenal of European society at large; and 
the preacher of will as the one thing need¬ 
ful into the assailant of social conditions by 
which will is paralysed or depraved. Judged 
by these canons, “The League of Youth” 
belongs as evidently to the group of plays 
which precede it as, in form and atmosphere, 
it does to those which follow it; and, 
clever as it is, it lacks both the sombre 
intensity of the latter, and the imagina¬ 
tive power which gives permanent and 
univ ersal charm to the primarily Scandinavian 
tragedy of “Brand.” It is a scathing 
picture of the political life of Norway in the 
decade 1860-70, the relative fidelity of which 
was attested by the impartial denunciations 
with which both political parties received it 
when first performed in Christiania. It bears 
obvious traoes of the mood whioh produced 
its immediate predecessor, “ Peer Gynt,” the 
symbolic type of modem Norway as seen by 
Ibsen, through an atmosphere not quite un¬ 
disturbed by angry memories, from bis coign 
of vantage in Italy. Take a minute comer 
of the vast canvas which displays the world- 
history of Peer, set it under the microscope 
of the realistic observer, fill in its largely- 
limned outlines with the detail of everyday 
life in a little Norwegian town, brimful of 
unsatisfied ambitions disguised as political 
aspirations and enthusiasms, and you have 
tho essential elements of “The League of 
Youth.” Stensgard is an “adventurer” of 
diminutive stature beside Peer, and he 
altogether lacks tbe poetio suggostiveness of 
the man who loses his individuality, his self, 
by living for nothing else. But he might say 
of himself as justly as Peer: 

“ It In my inmost vitals you pried, 

You'd find pure Peer, and nothing beside.” 

And his career is, at least for the moment, 
wreoked by a variety of that very HaUheit, 
that distraction among different and inoom- 
pa ible modes of self-assertion, whioh is the 
cardinal motive of Peer’s career. Only—and 
this links the play to the later group of 
dramas with their recurring studies of social 
hypocrisy—Stensgard is not a frank cynic like 
Peer, but a pretender, whose weakness it is 
to be intensely accessible to the influences 
which he affects to scorn. If he lacks the 
frankness of cynioiatn, however, he has that of 
ne iveti to a degree rarely found, it must be 
confessed, outside the ranks of those un¬ 
fortunates who owe their existence to the 
creative indignation of the satirist. Surely it 
is Ibsen and not Stensgard who anatomises the 
motives of the latter in this remorseless 
passage, which, we may add, loses no particle 
of its original zest and power in Mr. Archer’s 
English: 

“I must extricate myself from these sordid 
surroundings. I can’t go on living this un¬ 
lovely life. Here I have got to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with Tom, Dick, and Harry; to whisper 
in corners with them, to hob-nob with them, to 
laugh at their beery witticisms; to be hand in 
glove with hobbledehoys and unlicked cubs. 
How can I keep my love of the People un¬ 
tarnished in tbe midst of all this P I feel as if 
all the electricity went out of my words. I 
have no elbow room, no fresh air to breathe. 


Ob, a longing oomes over me at times for 
exquisite women 1 I want something that 
brings beauty with it! I lie here in a sort of 
turbid eddy, while out there the dear blue 
current sweeps past me.” 

“Tbe Wild Duck,” the second of the 
plays now for the first time translated, 
resembles “The League of Youth” in its 
almost entire absence of relief; but the 
gloom which pervades it is immeasurably 
deeper. The one is a vigorous exposure of 
the rottenness of political life by a man who 
had never really shared in or cared for it; the 
other is a stab directed, in despondent self¬ 
mockery, at the aspirations with which the 
prime of his own manhood had been identified. 
The comparison of it with “ An Enemy of 
the People ” is extremely interesting, and at 
the same time pathetic. The subject of both 
is the shattering of a house of lies, reared by 
private fraud and sheltered by public ignor¬ 
ance. Stockmann is a true Samson among 
the Philistines, the strong man who, whether 
he stands or falls, leaves the world the better. 
But Gregers Werle’s ideal strivings are 
touched with the morbidness of the society in 
which he lives; he is something of a Hedonist 
in his beneficence, as Stensgdcd is in his 
political agitation. “If I am to go on 
living, I must find some cure for my sick 
conscience” is the utterance of a moral 
invalid. And when, as a result of his 
pursuit of this needed purgative of good 
works, the house of lies, whioh enshrines the 
fortunes of his old friend, falls to the ground, 
the crash produces only a dust and odour of 
ruin for which we are none the better, and 
we close the book half inclined to echo the 
parting malediction of the cynic Belling upon 
the “confounded duns who keep pestering 
us, in our poverty, with the claim of the 
ideal.” 

It would be very unfair to the editor if we 
were to close without special reference to the 
quality of the English version of these plays. 
As he justly says, in the admirable critical 
note prefixed to the first volume, Ibsen’s prose 
plays are “in one sense very easy to translate, 
in another very difficult.” It is easy enough 
to express in some fashion the always lucid 
meaning of the original; but extremely hard 
to render it idiom by idiom, with nice 
observance of its innumerable shades of tone, 
complexion, and manner. Mr. Archer has 
eminently chosen translation in the “very 
difficult ” sense, which, for the reader, means 
the easy and delightful one. A close com¬ 
parison of a considerable portion of these plays, 
both with the original and with previous 
English versions, enables us to attest the un- 
wesried care and the critical felicity which have 
determined their final form. His versions in the 
“Camelot” volume have been revised afresh, 
and made still more colloquial and idiomatio, 
still more minutely faithful than before, if 
we had a criticism to make, it would be that 
the translation errs here and there by the 
defect of its quality—that it sometimes dis¬ 
criminates without oooasion, and varies with¬ 
out need. One does not, for instance, quite 
see why in “ The Pillars of Society,” Fru 
Bummel’s Nej, tial vi virkelig fa is Isrider* 
should be translated, “ Oh, are we to have a 
circus ? ” and Dina’s Jege vilde gerne se Isri- 
dere, three times below, “ I should like to see 
the horsemanship.” Nor, similarly, why 
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tmittaederne, a sort; of catch-word of Hilmar 
Tonnesen’s, should be rendered “email towns’’ 
in one place, and “ provincial life ” in another. 
Conversely, in “ the "Wild Dock ” (transl. 
p. 269), the use of the same word to express 
both Gregors’: Sm; tviler iklt pa det, and 
Werle’s reply: Ler du? Tror du kantke 
ikkedet or tandt, hvadjeg tiger (“ Hm ! I don’t 
doubt that. Ton laugh ? Perhaps you doubt 
me?”) is either an awkward repetition or 
an unauthorised point. It is inevitable, too, 
that here and there one should differ from 
the translator as to the appropriateness of 
particular English idioms to the class and 
manners of the speaker. Such cases are 
in the present instance very rare; bat we 
rather demur to such a phrase as “ They had 
taught me a lot about duties, and so on,” in 
the mouth of Fra Airing in “ Ghosts.” The 
rendering of Aslaksen’s catch-word Dt Male 
Forhold, by “the local situation,” does not 
appear to be very felioitous, and Mr. Archer 
himself discusses it rather apologetically. The 
German Bit lokalen Vtrh&ltniue comes nearer 
the mark. 

It will be seen that the blemishes which 
we have felt called to note are of the most 
microsoopic and insignificant kind. The art 
of prose translation does not perhaps enjoy a 
very high literary status in England; but we 
have no hesitation in numbering the present 
version of Ibsen, so far as it has gone, among 
the very best achievements, in that kind, of 
our generation. 

C H. Hkbfobd. 


“English: Men or Action.” —Captain Cook. 

By Walter Besant. (Macmillan.) 

It is really surprising that a writer whose 
tact and judgment in such a matter m'ght 
have been supposed above suspicion should 
have been capable of such a fantastic bio¬ 
graphical freak as vitiates the early chapters 
of this volume. It happens that the existing 
materials for an account of Cook’s boyhood 
are meagre—though not more so than is 
notoriously the case with many other equally 
celebrated men—and therefore Mr. Besant has 
thought fit to supplement history by a 
deliberate Bichimg vnd Warktit presentation 
of his hero’s youth and budding manhood. 
The only possible palliation of this ill-judged 
procedure is its candour—the reader is not 
kept in any irritating uncertainty as to which 
is the Diehtung and which the Warheit ; but 
the method itself is altogether regrettable. 
In the first place, whether the slightness of 
our knowledge of Cook’s early years is really 
a grievous misfortune may very well be 
doubted; this is not a case in winch minute 
knowledge of a man’s private history and 
character could throw any side-light upon the 
value or significance of his public services. 
But assuming that our previous ignorance 
was really a thing to be deplored, it 
could at any rate be remedied only by 
the substitution of new facts, not by inter¬ 
polations of romance. Mr. Besant treats 
with quite justifiable contempt Hawkesworth’s 
“ elegant ” polishing of Cook’s plain tale 
of the First Voyage; and it is thus all the 
more strange that a writer who expressly puts 
on record his sense of the paramount value of 
unadorned directness of narration should him¬ 


self fall into an error radically worse than 
Hawkesworth’s eighteenth-century passion for 
periphrasis. Mr. Besant’s imaginative colour¬ 
ing is picturesque enough, but it is not 
biography. Piotaresque, too, though not 
historically indispensable, are his breezy 
descriptions of north-east-coast fisher-life— 
descriptions with just that salt smack about 
them which only an accomplished marine- 
artist knows how to give. But the result of 
all this is that we have got through rather 
more than a third part of the book before we 
begin our circumnavigation of the globe by 
setting rail from Deptford on board the 
Endeavour. 

Haring thus discharged the disagreeable 
duty of grumbling, it is pleasant to bear 
witness to the general excellence of Mr. 
Besant’s volume. On the whole, we should 
suppose that he must have found his task an 
easy, as it has evidently been a congenial, 
one. There lay ready for him an ample 
sufficiency yet not an embarrassing super¬ 
abundance of material, and he has used it 
with the skill which his readers would 
naturally expect from so practised and deft a 
hand. It is not necessary, perhaps, to give 
unquestioning assent to every one of his dicta 
He more than once speaks of Cook as the 
greatest of navigators, without dearly defining 
the grounds of his hero’s title to the premier 
place "When supremacy is thus claimed for 
him, one instinctively runs over in one’s mind 
the long list of his Dutch and Elizabethan 
and Peninsular predecessors; and one cannot 
but think of Borne of them as possessing in 
larger measure not only the initiative faculty, 
the divining gift by virtue of which the 
pioneer seems to indude the poet and vatee, 
but also that fiery enthusiasm of discovery 
which is eqaally a kind of inspiration. Cook 
was “ the heir of all the ages ” of maritime 
exploration, and statted with many advantages 
which his forerunners mostly lacked. Besides 
the comparative poverty of their mechanical 
appliances and means, they had to contend 
against far more serious moral obstades, such 
as the frequently recuriing scepticism of their 
crews as to the feasibility of the enterprises 
they were engaged in—scepticism liable at any 
rime to flame out into fierce reproach, cul¬ 
minating in a mutinous and murderous atti¬ 
tude of the men towards their supposed 
misleader. Nevertheless, we must be on our 
guard against merdy relative valuations by 
which it is so easy to argue that one man was 
greater than another because his achievement 
was lees indebted to the aeddent of favouring 
conditions. The ultimate adjudication must 
always be based upon a practical appeal to 
results, and here Mr. Besant’s own words help 
us to an intelligible conclusion— albeit, a con¬ 
clusion somewhat other than his own. Speak¬ 
ing of the slight official recognition accorded 
to Cook’s magnificent services—slight by 
comparison with the honours which would 
have bten showered upon 'such a man in our 
own day—Mr. Besant says, “he had given to 
his country Australia and New Zealand— 
nothing less.” Predsdy so; and must we 
not, therefore, rank him second to the great 
Genoese who “had given” the world still 
more ? 

Questions of precedence in glory, however, 
are not particularly fruitful matters; and it is 
more interesting to note the way in which 


Mr. Besant puts before his readers such facts 
as may enable them to form a correct notion 
of the various causes that conspired to render 
Cook’s success so superb. Conspicuous 
among these was his mote of grappling with 
those tremendous sanitary problems of whioh 
the imperfect solution had brought disaster 
upon so many earlier attempts to explore the 
dark places of our planet. When we read 
how Wallis’s only idea of an anti-scorbutic 
regimen for his disabled and agonised crew 
was to dose them with unlimited mustard and 
vinegar, we can appreciate the immense im¬ 
portance of the dietetic reforms which Cook 
instituted after profiting by the severe lesson 
of his First Voyage. Even he, however, failed 
to anticipate all that modern science has done 
in this direction; but he was so far successful 
as to be able in his subsequent voyages to 
keep the terrible spectre of scurvy at bay on 
the whole, and thus to avert the one danger 
which else was alone sufficient to ruin the 
most splendid projects. 

Mr Besant has full faith in the account of 
Cook’s murder given by Hopkins in his 
History of Hawaii. Without pledging oneself 
to implicit reliance upon Hopkins’s extra¬ 
ordinary narrative, it must be admitted to 
receive a good deal of unconscious corrobora¬ 
tion from the long extracts Mr. Besant is 
enabled to give from a previously unpublished 
log kept by one George Gilbert on board the 
Bticovery, even if it be not indirectly sup¬ 
ported by some things in the captain’s own 
journals. According to this story, Cook and 
his companions were taken by the natives to 
be greater and lesser gods, and were paid 
divine honours, until certain untoward cir¬ 
cumstances brought about the disillusionment 
of the Hawaians, together with suoh a hostile 
revulsion of feeling on their part as prepared 
the way for the tragic sequence whioh we 
know. If this were so, it is impossible to 
deny that Cook’s conduct in some particulars 
showed amazing lack of judgment. When 
Watman died, the captain ought certainly to 
have buried him out at sea, not on shore in 
the presence of natives who had supposed 
him one of the dii minoret ; and then, if they 
missed the old fellow, they coold have been 
allowed to imagine him translated to some 
higher sphere of being more in harmony with 
his divine attributes. By the way, one of 
these attributes, common, of course, to the 
whole godlike company, was the habit of 
smoking, finch amiable condescension as the 
willingness of these immortals to unbend in 
dalliance with earth’s daughters would not, as 
Mr. Besant recognises, in any way detract 
from their divinity. 

Mr. Besant abstains from any attempt to 
whitewash the one spot in his hero’s character 
which is apt to wear a darker hue in our 
eyes than in those of our forefathers. In¬ 
deed, the new details culled from Gilbert’s 
journal ra^htr tend to deepen the shade. 
Not to mention his account of the stolen goat 
affair, from which we get perhaps a clearer 
no* ion than before of the indiscriminate 
chastisement inflicted by Cook upon even the 
remotest accomplices in a crime of no very 
great turpitude, the following new instance 
of Cook’s administration of justice Bhows him, 
if possible, in a still harsher light. The 
narrator is George Gilbert: 

“Flayedoff some fireworks here, whiohwer 6 
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viewed by a numerous assembly with aoolama- 
tiona of admiration and surprise. These 
Indians are very dexterous at thieving, and as 
they were permitted to oome on board the ship 
in great numbers, they stole several things 
from ns. This vioe, which is very prevalent 
here, Captain Cook pnnished in a planner 
rather nnbeooming of a European—viz., by 
cutting off their ears, firing at them with small 
shot or ball as they were swimming or paddling 
to the shore, and suffering the people (as he 
rowed after them) to beat them with the oars 
and stick the boat-hook into them wherever 
thejr oould hit them; one in particular he 
punished by ordering one of our people to make 
two cuts upon his arm to the bone, one across 
the other below his shoulder, which was an 
act that I cannot account for in any other way 
than to have proceeded from a momentary fit 
of anger.” 

Mo doubt Cook had to make a deterrent ex¬ 
ample of natives with Autolycan propensities; 
but this extreme severity is difficult to defend, 
and is hardly consistent with Kippis’s moral 
estimate of his hero. After enumerating his 
other characteristics, Kippis tells us: 

“ To all these qualities he added the most 
amiable virtues. . . . That it was impossible 
for anyone to excel him in humanity is ap¬ 
parent . . . from his behaviour to the natives 
of the countries which were discovered by 
him.” 

Kippis also quotes something from that great 
poet Mr. Hayley about the “ mild Cook ” 
After all, however, there go to the making of 
heroes some greater qualities than mildness; 
and ordinary standards of moral criticism 
must not be applied too rigidly to the conduct 
of a man whose few acts of positive cruelty 
were incidental to the pursuance of designs 
by which all mankind are his debtors. Still, 
one thinks of the strict injunctions which a 
Spanish government laid upon Columbus to 
treat with scrupulously tender consideration 
the aborigines of any country he might 
colonise, and the comparison docs not flatter 
our patriotism. 

William Watson. 


leotion than if they had been produoed in a 
former state of existence. He is even unable 
—at least so he avers—to say what all his 
novels were about. To do him justice, he 
does not suppose that this facility was other¬ 
wise than fatal. He wrote too much to write 
well, however valuable his more ambitious 
undertakings, such as the History of the 
Commonwealth of Florence, may still be deemed. 
Perhaps the best of his work during the 
period covered by this volume was done at 
Ricorboli, where, having found his old quarters 
in Plorence unendurable, he bought a pretty 
little farm. In 1873 he was appointed corre¬ 
spondent at Rome of the Standard. Mean¬ 
while he had suffered a ruinous loss; but his 
honorarium from London, added to the little 
he had left, depiived him of all right, he tells 
us, to pose as a poor man. Fifty years of 
residence abroad has not extinguished his love 
of England; it is on the south coast of Devon 
that he has elected to pass the rest of his 
days. 

Some of the passages in the book possess 
historical interest, although they are less 
numerous than the opportunities offered to 
Mr. Trollope might have led us to expect. In 
the summer of 1870, just before the war cloud 
rose above the horizon, he had sundry conver¬ 
sations at Heidelberg with professors of the 
university there: 

"I found the disoontent with the present 
political aspect of things and the prospects of 
Germany general and vehement. They one 
and all spoke with the greatest detestation of 
the aristocratic militarism of Prussia ; and, 
though desirous of unity, they depreoated the 
danger of that union with Prussia being accom¬ 
plished at the cost of liberties whioh they then 
enjoyed. They admitted that many men of 
high culture and commanding talents ware to 
be found among the aristocratio classes of the 
north of Germany, whereas among those of the 
south and of the districts around them there 
was nothing but absolute nullity to be met 
with; but they feared Prussia and her politioal 
ideas.” 


Further Reminiscence*. By Thomas Adolphus 

Trollope. (Bentley.) 

Mm Trollope here continues the autobio¬ 
graphy which he brought out about two years 
ago under the title of What I Remember. 
That work ended with 1865, when his first 
wife died. For some time after his bereave¬ 
ment he was bowed down by a conviction that 
existence had no further attractions for him; 
but the old story so charmingly illustrated iu 
Marivaux’s Surprise de VAmour was to be 
repeated in his case, and that with the best 
possible results to both the persons concerned. 
Of the second life thus begun he now gives us 
a fluent and entertaining record. 

Briefly described, it has been a life of 
almost unintermittent literary activity under 
Italian skies, varied by excursions into France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, or Belgium. 
Mr. Trollope may well wonder how it was 
possible to work so much as he did. Kovels, 
historical books, and contributions to periodicals 
of all kinds—quarterly, monthly, weekly, and 
daily—came from his pen in truly rapid suc¬ 
cession. Ob this point he has a pretty con¬ 
fession to make. His memory remains good, 
but of the innumerable articles he sent to 
London and America he has no more reool- 


Gervinus, whose acquaintance Mr. Trollope 
made at this time, showed that his minute 
studies of Shakspere had not blinded him to 
the portents in the sky, little as he could 
have foreseen what the immediate future was 
to bring forth: 

“Our sympathies were altogether with Ger¬ 
many and the struggle which began to be 
probable between Franoe and Prussia. But 
Gervinus feared for the independence of his 
own part of the Fatherland. ‘ People say,’ he 
repeated more than once, ‘ that Germany will 
swallow Prussia. But it will not be so; 
Prussia will swallow Germany.’ And though 
it oould not, I think, be said that he was 
French in his sympathies, he certainly did not 
with to see Prussia yet more powerful than she 
then was.” 

Mr. Trollope rightly asserts that the im¬ 
portance of the part acted by one statesman 
in the unification,of Italy has hitherto been 
underrated. Ricasoli was an “ indispensable 
factor ” in that achievement. 

I am well able to testify that it was his 
invincible firmness that deferred the repeated 
and varions tempting and urgent persuasions 
addressed by the third Napoleon to the pro¬ 
vincial government at Florence to induce them 
to demand the separate autonomy of Tuscany. 
This unshakable and oourageous firmness was 
Vthe leading characteristic of Bioasoli. He was 


never a popular man. The Tuscans called Mm 
the ‘Iron Baron,’ and were as incapable of 
duly valuing his high qualities as they were 
quiek to feel and resent his deficiency in the 
more popular graces of character and maimer.” 

It may reasonably be said that Mr. Trollope 
ought to have given some instances of the 
“invincible firmness” he refers to. In 
another matter worthy of elucidation he is 
equally reticent. Leo XIII., in deference, to 
the advice of the cardinals, thought fit, on 
the day of his proclamation as Pope, to depart 
from the ancient oustom of appearing on the 
balcony of St. Peter’s to give the crowd on 
the piazza below the benediction “TTrbi et 
Orbi.” Mr. Trollope holds this to have been 
a fatal mistake, adding that he has probably 
much better means of forming an opinion on 
the point than those who counselled his 
Holiness to shrink from the traditional cere¬ 
monial. What those means were, however, 
we are not told. 

Perhaps the most important of the men 
brought before us in the book is Emerson, to 
whom Mr. Trollope was introduced in Rome. 
How limited in his sympathies the American 
philosopher oould be in one way is clearly 
shown: 

“ My first impression of Emerson was that he 
was an exceedingly dry man. His outward 
appearance as well as his manner gave me 
that idea; but it wore off in con versing with 
him. Of course his talk was mainly of Borne 
and things Boman, of which, as may be sup¬ 
posed, his appreciation was not very favour¬ 
able. Of oourse he saw in the fullest and 
strongest possible light, not only those super¬ 
ficial grounds of offence which are but too 
apparent to every thoughtful Englishman or 
American, but the whole underlying causes of 
mischief, which in the social, and yet more in 
the religious, sphere of ideas are operative in 
preventing the national character from beooming 
all that the well-wishers of Italy oould desire 
it to be. But it seemed to me that his mind 
was not equally alert in discovering certain 
equally underlying good things tending to 
produoe excellences of character, perhaps of a 
different and possibly of a subordinate order to 
suoh as he was in search of, possibly even of a 
kind incompatible with the latter. Certainly 
his own mind was about as un-Italian a one as 
oould well be imagined. I hardly think, how¬ 
ever, that he would have supported the con¬ 
tention of his daughter, to roe effect that all 
that art has done in architecture or on canvas 
for the adornment of the oreature’s worship of 
his Creator has tended to the abasement and not 
to the exaltation of it, and that four white¬ 
washed walls are a more fitting and more 
inspiring locale tor such purpose than any 
cathedral ever raised by human hands.” 

Matthew Arnold left a more favourable im¬ 
pression on the author’s mind: 

“ I suppose that Emerson must be credited 
with having produoed a wider and deeper 
effect on the thought of the generation in 
whioh he lived. But to me Arnold appeared 
a far more many-sided man, stored with a 
much larger receptivity and stronger capacity 
for assimilating all the mental perfections to be 
sucked out of all that was around him—the 
sights, the men, the institutions, the ideaa 
politioal, religious, social. Doubtless Emerson 
would have olaimed the nihil humanum [sic] a 
me alienum puto ; but it seemed to me (possibly 
very erroneously) that the attitude of mind ao 
described was a more .active and operating 
intellectual principle in the mental constitution 
of the Englishman.” 
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Lerer was one of Mr. Trollope’s neighbours 
at Ricorboli: 

“ Of all the many writing men and women I 
have known, Lever's talk was more like his 
books than that of any other. He would rattle 
on till yon might fancy that he was giving yon 
pages from Harry Lorrequer or Charles ff Motley. 

I don’t tMnk he mnoh appreciated our mnsioal 
evenings. He liked 'talk, sir,’ like Dr. John¬ 
son, though not quite perhaps of the same sort. 
How well I remember the schoolboy-like glee 
with which, just after he had been appointed 
Consul at gpazia, he told us that the Minister 
had said to mm, ‘ There is nothing on earth to 
do, and you are just up to the work.’ ” 

Mr. Trollope justly estimates the comparative 
merits of the foremost Italian tragedians of 
the time: 

"Perhaps Salvini is the only non-speaking 
English actor to whom Shakspere in his greater 
characters could be entrusted with some oon- 
fidenoe. Rossi was very markedly ooarse, loud, 
and vulgar. He had magnificent lung power, 
and he used it like a ranter.. .. Salvini very 
fairly represented Hamlet; he was Othello. 

I remember that in the latter part his innova¬ 
tion of substituting his drawing his dagger 
across his throat for a stab to the heart struck 
me as injudicious, partly because the former 
action would necessarily have been followed by 
torrents of Mood, whereas the haemorrhage 
caused by the latter need not have been more 
than his garment might well conceal for at 
least the neoessary minute." 

Longfellow, genially ready to talk alike with 
the wise and with the foolish; Holman Hunt, 
always full of the results of thought; Anna 
Swanwick, bearing a heavy load of learning 
with the best possible graoe; Jenny Lind, as 
delightful oft the stage as she had been upon 
it; Schilf, devoted heart and soul to the 
study of comparative anatomy; Frederick 
Hardman, never brilliant or showy, but solid 
in judgment, statesmanlike in his views, and 
absolutely devoted to his duty according to 
the highest conception of it; of these and of 
other interesting persons we have acceptable 
glimpses. 

Nor does the attractiveness of the volume 
end here. It contains many descriptions of 
scenery and life abroad, besides a profusion 
of more or less readable anecdotes. An in¬ 
cident that occurred at Bruges may be thought 
deserving of note. 

" I found at the post a letter for my wife; but 
the official told me that they were strictly 
forMdden to deliver a wife’s letters to her 
husband, observing, with the air of pointing 
to the most self-evident fact, that a oontrary 
practice would have the effect of causing very 
serious trouble in families. I observed that in 
that case it would be better not to allow the 
husband to become aware that there was any 
letter for his wife. ‘Quite so,’ agreed the 
discreet and secretive official, and went on to 
tell me that it was quite irregular that I should 
have seen the packet of letters, and would not 
have happened had I not been a foreigner. Of 
course the peace of foreign families was a matter 
of less oonoem to the Belgian post-offloe.” 

Feed erick Hawkins. 


and 

By 


Kloof and Karroo . Sport, Legend, 
Natural History in Cape Colony. 

H. A. Bryden. (Longmans). 

This is a pleasant book, with a valuable 
account of the fauna of South Africa. Some 
portions of it have already appeared in the 


Field, St. James's Gazette, and elsewhere; 
but we cannot complain of the republication. 

Mr. Bryden is a real lover of nature, and 
regards the big game of the Cape with tender 
amotion. He takes no pleasure in slaughter, 
and grieves over their diminished numbers 
and (in one instance, that of the quagga) 
extermination. The Boers are the great 
enemies in this respect. 

Sinoe the Dutch landed and firearms were 
introduced, the history of the fauna of Cape 
Colony, and indeed of South Afrioa generally, 
has been one continued reoord of oeaseless, 
wanton, and shameful slaughter. It will be 
said that our own countrymen, as well as the 
Dutch, have had a great hand in this 
slaughter. To this I may point out that those 
of our own race (of course, with some excep¬ 
tions) have more sportsman-like ideas than 
other nations, and nave not joined in the use¬ 
less slaughter and skin-bunting forays that the 
Boers have invariably and incessantly indulged 
in. Perhaps^there [is no better illustration of 
Boer wastefulness and of wicked destruction of 
animal life than the rolling plains of the Orange 
Free State. Thirty years ago these plains 
literally swarmed with BurcheU’s zebra, quag- 
gas, wude-beestes (gnu), blessbok, and spring- 
bock. The Dutch found that the skins of these 
animals brought them temporazy wealth; and, 
in oonsequenoe, scarcely a head of game can 
now be found in that oountry. The bones of 
these beautiful creatures lie literally whitening 
the veldt—all have vanished, and the life of 
the Free State Boer is now robbed of half its 
former charm.” 

The government at the Cape has of late 
years passed some stringent game laws. 
Close periods have been established, and the 
daughter of some of the rarer animals pro¬ 
hibited for a term of years. It is to be hoped 
that the result may be as socoessful as in 
Switzerland with regard to the chamois. 
Some of the English farmers do their best to 
preserve; and the author mentions certain 
contiguous farms where the koodoo is pre¬ 
served, and hunted only a few days in the 
winter of each year. As a consequence, it is 
now f«irly plentiful; and it is a curious fact 
that these koodoos never wander upon the 
farms of the neighbouring Dutchmen, where 
their extinction would be certain. The only 
large game now to be found within the limits 
of Cape Colony are the elephant, buffalo, 
zebra, koodoo, and leopard; the smaller 
antelopes are, however, still abundant. The 
elephant is preserved in the Knysna Forest, 
and with the buffalo is still found in the 
dense bush of the Eastern province. It is 
about twenty years since the hippopotamus 
disappeared from the Great Fish Biver, though 
still to be found in the Orange Biver; there 
is not muoh probability of protection being 
extended so far as this unwieldy monster. 

Mr. Bryden gives a curious and charac¬ 
teristic conversation with a Boer who fought 
at Majuba Hill, which is well worth reading. 
The Boers were naturally puffed up with their 
own success and our pusillanimity, neverthe¬ 
less our author speaks of them in a kindly 
spirit. He mentions that their love of hoarding 
is such that it was not an uncommon thing 
for one of them to have £10,000 or £12,000 
lying in his name in specie Even now, in 
spite of bad times, large hoards are stored in 
tiie family oheat. He considers that their 
miserable system of fanning has muoh im- 
Jpoverished the land, their habit of crowding 


cattle into the same kraals has spread diseases, 
and their reckless destruction of forests altered 
the climate and diminished the rainfall. Hap¬ 
pily now there appears to be a rapid increase 
in the system of tree-planting. 'Within the 
last few years, Arbor Day, a celebration 
borrowed from America, has been observed 
throughout the land; and now eaoh year on 
the anniversary, which is observed as a general 
holiday, thousands of trees are planted by men, 
women, and children. It must, however, be 
a long time before the continued destruction 
of two centuries can be repaired. 

Mr. Bryden is sanguine as to the future of 
Cape Colony; irrigation is to do muoh. 

" But in addition to irrigation by the catching 
and storage of water, he writes, " other 
sources are availaMe. Until quite reoently, it 
was imagined that the Great Karroo oould 
never be made available, save for the de¬ 
pasturage of the farmers’ flocks. This mighty 
plain, waterless though it apparently is, has a 
marvellously rich soil, sun-baked, it is tirue, 
yet none the less fruitful where water can be 
brought to bear. It has long been known that 
streams of water, arrested by igneous dykes— 
called .by the Boers ' yzer klip kopjes ’ (iron¬ 
stone ridges)—-run plentifully beneath the sur¬ 
face of the plains. These are now being tapped 
and made use of. Windmills and wells are do* 
ginning to appear upon the karroo with highly 
successful results, and will undoubtedly now 
rapidly multiply.” 

Those who delight in the supernatural will 
find some exciting stories in Mr. Bryden’s 
book. The Cape is nowold enough to possess 
ghosts! 

¥«. Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

One Another's Burdens. By Mary B. Mann, 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Without Love or Licence. By Hawley Smart. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Fairfax of Fuyston. By Mrs. Hibbert-Ware. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Lover of the Beautiful. A Study. By 
Katherine Carmarthen. (Macmillan.) 

Lottie Brooke. By Carter Harrison. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

A Waif of the Plains. By Bret Harte. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Haunted Fountain. By Katherine S. 
Macqnoid. (Spencer Blackett.) 

Title and story are in striot keeping with 
each other in One Another's Burdens. The 
burdens are unequally distributed; but that 
is true of life, and especially of some phases 
of married life, where selfish indulgence and 
insensibility are occasionally paired on one 
hand with patient suffering on the other. 
Miss Mann has depicted such a case—an 
extreme one perhaps, but still a possible one, 
though in actual life muoh of the pain of it 
would escape observation. Her villain is not 
openly a scoundrel or a blackguard. He is a 
clergym&a of winning manners, who inspires 
a noble girl with love for him, and for a 
time impresses the people in his new parish 
with belief in his eloquence and earnestness. 
The reader sees behind the mask from the 
beginning; and it is melancholy reading to 
follow the frauds and pretences of the man, 
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through soenea in which he is too heartless to 
feel the shame of his conduot, and where 
all the sorrow and bitterness are heaped 
upon his wife. Both are vividly drawn. 
The combination in Blgard of sham sentiment 
and depravity, of inward callousness and out* 
ward lying, is well managed. Bad as the 
fellow is, it is possible to imagine him as 
passing muster in society, undetected if not 
unsuspected. One feels more doubt about 
Miriam Elgatd. Human nature, and par¬ 
ticularly a high feminine form of it, is capable 
of great moral endurance, but it was an 
utterly mistaken sense of duty whioh made 
this brave woman accept burden after burden 
which she had every right to throw off. She 
was so possessed with the idea of self-sacrifice 
that after she had more than once drained the 
cup of bitterness to the dregs, she seemed 
almost to hold it out again to be refilled. 
Still, she may have been faithfully drawn 
from the life. There are women, as all the 
world knows, whose desire to be of service to 
others so entirely crushes out all thought of 
self that they would rejoice in martyr¬ 
dom if it led to the high ends they seek 
But those ends are mostly such as yield real 
satisfaction. Miriam Blgard, by refusing any 
mitigation of her lot when she ought to have 
welcomed help and deliverance, very nearly 
oompleted the wreck of her life which her 
husband bad begun. There is another mar¬ 
riage in the book, which Blgard marred while 
he ruined his own. Dora Harrison’s, indeed, 
is in some ways the sadder story of the two. 
A novel which deals with materials of this 
kind must necessarily lack brightness. Libbie 
Strong is a merry, natural girl, but even she 
does not escape the blight which Elgard’s 
badness and Miriam’s blindness impose on 
their surroundings. This want of relief from 
the prevailing gloom is the only fault of the 
book. In point of conception,' of character 
drawing, and of directness and clearness in 
the telling, the story is good throughout. 

Whatever may be the defects of Capt. 
Hawley Smart’s novel, that of meagreness of 
plot is not one of them. He has a main plot, 
an under plot, and collateral plots. Such a 
redundancy in one direction almost argues 
deficiency in another, and the deficiency is 
really very marked. A novel ought to do 
more thus bring out uncommon inci¬ 
dents, and show what comes of them. It 
is not beyond the scope of fiction to give us 
something to think about; and whether it 
do that or not, the matter of style is one 
which a writer of tales should not neglect. 
But Capt. Smart has apparently had no care for 
anything more than the mere telling of his 
story; and he tells it in slipshod English, 
whioh occasionally stumbles in grammar, and 
is oftener wanting in elegance. All this is 
plainly due to haste or carelessness. It is 
impossible to doubt that Without Love or 
Licence would have been a much better book 
if the author had taken more pains over it. 
Its intricacies of plot, however, will satisfy 
most readers. There is a dash, and in some 
instances more than a dash, of almost every 
quality that goes to the making of a sensa¬ 
tional story— e.g., mystery, disguise, robbery, 
fraud, elopement, bigamy. Of love there is 
very little, and that little is clumsily managed. 
The mysterious reasons for the re-opening of 
the Old Dragon Inn are skilfully conceded until 


the proper time for revealing them. Brent’s 
position in the story is well sustained, and 
few readers will guess who he is. The two 
prominent women present a complete con¬ 
trast to each other, though one seemB to be 
overdrawn, while the other is underdrawn. 
Capt. Smart—as his special publio knows 
—is happiest in bis descriptions of racing 
life and its belongings; and his best 
male character is undoubtedly Sam Mercer, a 
member of the betting fraternity. Hero or 
heroine, in the conventional sense, there is 
none; but the absence of these ordinarily 
essential people wonld not matter if there 
were enough in the story without them. Of 
bnsy scene and incident there is enough; of 
intelligent human interest there is very little. 

Mrs. Hibbert-Ware, in Fairfax of Fuytton , 
has reproduced with much vividness a phase 
of seventeenth century life. Her story has to 
do with the old merchant olass and their sur¬ 
roundings in Yorkshire and Iancaahire. 
Their quaint provincialisms and old-world 
ways are a little perplexing at first, but after 
the third volume the reader’s difficulty is to 
detach himself from an order of things the 
charm of which he has then fully realised. 
Edward Fairfax, “ poet and scholar,” is the 
character to whom the author has given most 
care, and he is a portrait well worth know¬ 
ing and keeping in remembrance; but the 
interest of the story centres in his daughter, 
Hellen. Her father, in spite of his wisdom 
and learning, believes her love-sick lassitude 
to be the effect of witchcraft. The girl gives 
some reason for the notion by her habit of 
falling into trances, and things are made un¬ 
pleasant for the poor women who are suspected 
of witchery. But love, which was the only 
malady, itself does the healing. An attempt 
to save the life of her cousin, a recusant priest, 
with whom she had long been in love, brought 
back Hellen Fairfax to a right state of mind. 
This cousin, like Edward Fairfax, is drawn 
with affectionate care. The author has 
evidently sought to live with her people and 
understand them. The book is well written, 
sometimes with a little too much minuteness 
of description in matters of dress, but the 
descriptions of soeneiy are always good. A 
picture of a winter Landscape is exception¬ 
ally so. 

A Lover of the Beautiful is something more 
than “ a study ” — as Lady Carmarthen 
modestly describes it. The dimensions of the 
story scaroely admit of its being called a 
finished work; but an artist who has expressed 
so much in a sketch should have no difficulty 
in filling out the picture, or another of the 
same character, on a larger canvas. There is 
little plot, and little need of any, for the 
interest all consists in the elucidation of two 
characters—those of Guido della Yarazis, 
painter and poet, and Amore, his wife. He 
is an idealist, with aspirations after beauty 
and perfection, which are altogether excel¬ 
lent ; but they reach no mark, because they 
are only bom of the intellect, and derive no 
impulse from the heart. Guido one day 
believes he has seen bis ideal in the flesh. It 
is Amore, who comes upon him like a vision. 
He paints her portrait, and imagines that her 
beauty is all spiritual, and that the profound 
depths in her eyes are depths of intellectual 
wonder. She is as strongly fascinated with 


him—with his talk which makes life seem 
bigger and nobler, and with his aims that possess 
her young soul with enthusiasm. They marry, 
and life is great with possibilities for both, 
till she finds that she cannot reach to his high 
level, and he that he cannot stoop to hers. In 
the early days of their wedded life he paints 
a Beatrice, with Amore for model; and the 
first sketch, in which he has really caught 
the living expression of the sitter—the heart 
as well as the soul in the face—is a 
marvellous work. His friends beg him 
not to touch it again; but he recoils from 
the flesh and blood vitality in it, which he 
refines all away, and nothing is left but a 
dead perfection. Amore droops in such an air, 
and he wonders why. In moments of half un¬ 
conscious frankness she tells herself the reason. 
“I would rather die without a soul than live 
without a heart,” was one of these helpless 
confessions. The end soon comes, but it 
brings the one melting touch which marries 
heart and soul. The story stirs both in the 
reader. It is full of high thinking, and has 
so much charm of manner and subject that 
one wishes it were twice as long. 

Dollie Brooke inspires quite another wish. 
One wonders why such a book was written. 
Its moral is good, when it is reached; but 
that readers should have to find their way to 
a virtuous moral through an unpleasant reoord 
of vice is certainly not good. 

Mr. Bret Haite brings us back to a healthy 
atmosphere. His Waif of the Plaint has all 
the freshness, brightness, boldness, and 
character which no book of his ever lacks. 
It is a story of prairie travelling, of Indians, 
of boy and girl lovers; and there is just a 
glimpse in it of gold diggings and Californian 
life. What happens to the boy-waif, and how 
he comes to be started in the world with a 
good balance at his banker’s, is told with a 
distinctly Bret-Hartean touch. 

Pretty, pleasant, painful—these are the 
adjectives to be applied to Miss Katherine 
Macquoid’s Haunted Fountain. It is exceed- 
ingly pretty as an idyll of the pleasant life 
in and about a chateau in Brittany, but the end 
is needlessly sad. There was surely no reason 
why a story, which might so easily have been 
made to finish well, should suddenly close in a 
double tragedy. 

Geobge Cottebeix. 


THREE AUEBIOAN THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS. 

Whither? a Theologioal Question for the 
Times. By C. A. Briggs, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) 

The Poetry of Job. By George H. Gilbert, 
Ph.D. (Ohioago: A 0. McOlurg.) 

The Lily among Thorne ; a Study of the Biblical 
Drama entitled the Song of Songs. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The above are three American books, though 
the first of them has also, happily, an English 
publisher. Prof. Briggs is well known as a 
leading Biblioal scholar, a man of wide 
theologioal culture, and a loyal member of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. He thinks 
that modern Presbyterian orthodoxy has not 
altogether developed on right lines. He shows 
what the standards say, and what modem 
divines have thrust into the place of them. He 
admits the necessity of development, but wishes 
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for a more truly catholic and yet scientifically 
justified development. “The drift in the 
Chnroh ought to stop. . . . The barriers 
between the Protestant denominations should 
be removed, and an organio union formed.” 
One may agree with the generous-minded 
author in this, or not; but it is most satis¬ 
factory to find, that he is alike clear as to the 
fact that criticism has succeeded, or is succeed¬ 
ing, in destroying traditional errors, and as to 
the certainty that the assimilation of its con¬ 
tinually growing results will contribute toplaoe 
the Christian Church on a much firmer intel¬ 
lectual basis than .it is at present. There is 
muoh both of historical and of dogmatic 
interest in this volume. Its author works in 
the spirit of his two greatest teachers — Bodiger 
and Dorner. What ne owes to the latter we 
see before us. What he has learned from the 
former we can estimate partly from his own 
contributions to Biblioal criticism, and partly 
from the works of his pupils; for the authors 
of the two remaining books are alumni of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Gilbert passed from Dr. Briggs’s lectures 
to those of Prof. Frans Deliiasoh. He has now 
returned from Germany as a young professor, 
with this volume on Job in his hand. There is 
no parade of scholarship. He wishes to com¬ 
mend the poetry of Job to lovers of literature. 
But, useful as his interpretative essays may be, 
the speciality of the book is the translation, 
which endeavours to reproduce the rhythm of 
the (mostly) three-toned lines of the Hebrew. 
Here is a specimen: 

“ The man of woman born, 

Short-lived and full of unrest! 

He comes forth as a flower, and is withered; 
like a shadow he fleeth, and stays not. 

E’en on this, Thou hast opened Thine eyes. 

And brought me to judgment with Thee! 

O came a dean one from unclean! 

Not one! 

If a limit is set to his days, 

His number of moms known to Thee; 

His bounds Thou hast set that he pass not; 

Turn away from him that he rest, 

Till he joy in his day as a hireling.” 

But is this rhythm in accordance with the 
genius of English verse P And is not the gain 
on the side of rhythmic accuracy more than 
counterbalanced by the loss on the side of 
literary elegance. For there can be no doubt 
that the author of Job was not only a man of 
soaring genius, but an artist in the use of 
words. We are tempted to prefer the para¬ 
phrase of Job in triplets by a countryman of 
Mr. Gilbert’s—Dr. B. W. Baymond (New York, 
187c): “ The three lines of this stanzapermit 
either the condensation of two of the Hebrew 
oouplets, or the expansion of one, as the ren¬ 
dering of the thought may require.” Prof. 
Beuss’s version in artfully varied German blank 
verse is also much more fitted to attract 
students to the poem than Mr. Gilbert’s; and 
yet, just as we are not satisfied with a single 
translation of Dante, wby should we not ex¬ 
press gratitude for the soholarly toil whioh has 
produced so novel and, to a student, interesting 
a result P Only we must protest against Mr. 
Gilbert’s assumption that Lowth and Herder 
are his only predecessors in the aesthetic 
appreciation of Job, and that this great poem 
itself is superior to the works of Homer, Dante 
and Milton. Dante perhaps a Presbyterian 
can with difficulty appreciate; but how oomes 
he to depreciate the Puritan poet P Considering 
that Milton absorbed not only Job, but almost 
all other great poems, and that his native 
genius was equal to his acquisitiveness, is it 
not probable that he exoels Job as muoh as, 
aoooiding to Delitzsoh’s latest view, “ the 
second Isaiah overshadows the first ”P 
The last book on our list, charmingly printed 


at the Biverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
well deserves a cordial recognition, though its 
author modestly disclaims scholarship. He 
sees that the appreciation of the Bible as 
literature does not hinder, but rather helps, the 
due exhibition of its spiritual truths. The 
book consists of two parts —I. History and 
Criticism; II. Studies and Comments. The 
Be vised Version of the Song is adopted as the 
basis. Could a more literary version have been 
supplied, the book would for its limited purpose 
have been well-nigh perfect 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1890 (Mac¬ 
millan) has undergone considerable changes, 
which show that Mr. J. Scott Keltie interprets 
liberally the responsibilities of his new editor¬ 
ship. While the familar appearance is pre¬ 
served in externals, the entire form of the 
work and much of the details have been re¬ 
modelled. To begin with, the British empire 
has been placed in the front of the book, so 
that the United Kingdom, with all its oolonies, 
dependencies, and protectorates—down to Nyas- 
saland and the last acquired isle in the Pacific 
—can now be studied as parts of one whole. 
After this, as Part II., oome foreign countries, 
now rearranged in alphabetical order, without 
regard to their position on the surfaoe of the 
globe. This plan may have some drawbacks, 
for it seems to place Germany on a level with 
Oman; but doubtless it is, on the whole, the 
least inconvenient. Advantage has been taken 
of this rearrangement to inolude, for the first 
time, a number of states hardly yet known to 
diplomacy, such as Oman above mentioned, 
and various tribes in Central Africa. Yet more, 
the facts and statistics given for each country 
have been freshly classified on a uniform plan, 
and new headings have been added. Finally, 
by means of a smaller type, the bulk of the 
volume has been kept very nearly the same, 
despite a considerable increase iu the amount 
of information. When Mr. Keltie has done so 
much it would be unjust to pry for petty 
faults, but we venture to oall his attention to 
the spelling of the proper names in the artiole 
on “ Afghanistan ” passim. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau. With 
the Whole Drama Translated into English and 
the Songs of the Chorus iu German and 
English. By the author of “ Charles Lowder.” 
(W. H. Allen .)—The Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play, 1890. By Mrs. Aleo. Tweedie. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) When the passion play was last 
performed, English people were still somewhat 
excited by the general election of 1880. For 
this year’s performance there are several im¬ 
provements—a railway station at Oberan, 
nearer by half-a-dozen miles; an enlarged 
theatre; and the present volumes, together 
with other new publications. The representa¬ 
tions begin in the last week of May, and con¬ 
tinue till the end of September. The first of the 
books before us contains an interesting and 
descriptive introduction; a concise and valuable 
sketoh, muoh more than a mere outline of the 
play; and, best of all, a translation of the 
drama and songs, together with muoh of the 
original text in German. The theatre is vast; 
the central portion, that whioh corresponds 
to the pit of ordinary theatres, is open to 
the sky and to the occasional obstruction 
of a highland rain. In these circumstanoes 
even those who have a fair acquaintance 
with German will find it a great advantage 
to have the words of the play in their 
native English. Josef Mayr, who for a 
third series of representations takes the chief 
part, an actor of singular grace and power, 
appears this year for the last time. Just now 


the village is ringing with the work of building 
temporary “hotels,” which are really large 
wooden huts. Muoh speculation of other kind 
is going on, and there may be loss and disap¬ 
pointment if the season is damp and gloomy. 
Many ways lead to Munich, from which city 
of art galleries the by-railroad turns off to 
Oberammergau; but the most direct is by 
Antwerp and Cologne —Mrs. Tweedie’s book 
is less comprehensive and costly. It is a 
pleasant sketch of the whole procedure, with 
whioh the traveller to Oberammergau may 
beguile an hour or less of the somewhat tedious 
journey. The frontispieoe gives a good notion 
of the picturesque situation of the Ullage. 

The new volume of the new and eolarged 
edition of The Collected Writings of de Qaincey 
(Edinburgh: A. & 0. Black) oontains a second 
instalment of Historical Essays and Besearohes. 
The more notable are: that in whioh he contests 
the tradition (embalmed by one more English 
poet besides those to whom the editor refers) 
that the Pagan oracles were struck silent at the 
birth of Christ ; his marvellous paradox about 
the Essence, whioh the editor treats too gently; 
the series on post-classical Greece, including 
the story of the revolution and Mure’s travels; 
and, finally, “The Bevolt of the Tartars.” 
With regard to this last, the editor has been 
able to make a new contribution as to its 
sources. In addition to the Jesuit translation 
from the Chinese, to which de Qaincey himself 
alludes, Prof. Masson has discovered that a 
German traveller, Benjamin Bergmann, pub¬ 
lished a “ Yersuoh zur Gesohiohte der Kai- 
mukenfluoht der Wolga ” (Riga, 1804-5), which 
was translated into Frenoh in 1825. From 
these two works de Qaincey took the general 
outline and many details; but none the less the 
entire narrative must be regarded as a splendid 
effort of historical imagination, akin to “ The 
Spanish Nun.” De Quinoey’s quotations from 
Wordsworth are so numerous that it is worth 
while to record one not placed within inverted 
commas. In the essay on “Ceylon” (p.439) 
he describes a oertain Pilamfi Tilawd, the prime 
minister of Kandy, as “ a noticeable man with 
large gray eyes.” 

The present year will deserve to be remem¬ 
bered for its profusion of de Qaincey literature, 
which certainly seems to show that those 
critics are wrong who have been anticipating 
his speedy oblivion. More probably is he 
destined to a rejuvenescence similar to that 
of Charles Lamb. Apart from the “ defini¬ 
tive edition ” of Prof. Masson, and the 
Unoollected Writings brought together by 
James Hogg (Sonnensohein), we have reoeived 
within the last few days a new edition of Dr. 
Japp’s well-known Life (John Hogg), and also 
a volume of essays entitled The Wider Hope 
(Fisher Unwin), whioh opens with De Quincey’s 
paper on “ The Supposed Scriptural Expression 
for Eternity.” Concerning the new edition of 
the Life, it is enough to say that, while “ many 
excrescences have been retrenched,” several new 
letters and reminiscences have been added, and 
that it is published at a oheap price. The por¬ 
trait of De Qaincey in his old age is interest¬ 
ing ; and so also are the view of Greenhays and 
the facsimile of his press corrections. But we 
could have spared the other two illustrations. 

The new volume iu Messrs. Macmillan’s 
cheap edition of the Collected Works of Charles 
Kingsley is Olaucus: or. The Wonders of the 
Sea, whioh—we are not surprised to find—has 
been far more popular than the histori.-al and 
scientific essays that have immediately preceded 
it in this series. Since 1859, when the coloured 
illustrations first appeared in the fourth edition, 
it has been reprinted no less than seven times. 
Certainly, the plates (of the letterpress, we 
mean) now show signs of wear. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. We learn that the Bale of The Journal of 

_i nt Marie Bashkirtseff in the United States has 

flnnirrnin a* already reaohed upwards of seventy thousand 
last week, to hold an Oriental Congress at — a fin. ham in«t 


Oxford in 1892, has not met with universal 
acceptance. The protesters against the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Stockholm-Christiania oongress, 
who hue their claim upon the statutes adopted 
at the original meeting in Paris in 1873, held a 


copies. Messrs. Cassell A Co. have just issued 
in this oountry a translation of the work by 
Miss Mathilde Blind. 


week the first part of Volume II. of 


at the original meeting in Paris in 1873, held a week the first part of Volume II. of Mr. Henry Dublin, is preparing a cheaper edition o 
meeting in London on Tuesday last, under Dunning Maoieod’s Theory of Credit. standard work on the Infallibility of 

powers entrusted to them by the Frenoh 
founders, at which a resolution was passed to 


1 UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Pnoy. E. A. Freeman proposes to deliver a 
oourse of four lectures this term at Oxford upon 
“The National Growth of Bngland, Fraaoe, 
Germany, and Italy.’’ 

Dr. Salmon, provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is preparing a cheaper edition of his 


Prof. B. K. Douglas; and a representative 
English committee has been formed. We are 
informed that about 300 scholars from twenty- 


“ Walks in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 


Ohuroh. 

founders, at which a resolution was passed to Alus volumes or verse are ■»__ th;w l j * (Hctra't CarremonAent* 

hold the ninth International Congress of “S 0 ™*? f ° r UMedmte publication by Mr. etf^bJpwf SSEe? £^ w wTSfstt 

Orientalists in London in September. 1891, Stock ^ .-The Proving of Gennad: u m n^^ wady tar 

nndfiT the honorarv nresidenov of Sir Henrv Mythological Bomanoe, bv Landred Lewis; puoacauon. mr. lkjuis Purser s name will 

^wtolon TheB^eE^Drlitoer^ Lo>tara • a Poem, by Lidia Walters; and Songe 8 PP?" on the JHP “joint, editor. The 

P^ rk Dou^T^a « t reS“? of Siluria, by M. B. and J. S. ^ fonnS 0116 ° f Pre * 

Pkof. J. P. Mahaffy has finished a con- 


informed that about 300 scholars from twenty- burg ’’—a district little known to continental « % V- ““““ 8 °° n ; 

two countries have given their support to this travellers—will form a new illustrated seotion 


proposal. 

Canon 


in the "forthcoming issue of Mr? l?ercy" Lindley’s 

Walks in the Ard^nes. New HolidZfn Wan * probably 


uuun BELLES HEIM, ui juduwi— wuunt rr ih/h in tnc droenmi, aew aonaaysin nssex, an nnr i Tr * .. . 

History of the Catholic Church in Scotland has illustrated handbook to some of the less known ^ autumn, 


Aachen—whose 


been translated into English—will publish in count 
the oourse of the present year a History of the be rei 
Catholic Church in Ireland, from the Intro- jjr 


untry and coast-districts of Essex, will also 
i ready early in May. 

Miss Elsa d’Estkb&e Keeling's latest 


TnE llcheeter lectures for the promotion of 
Slavonic studies at Oxford will be given this 
year by Prof. Maxim a Kovalevsky, of Moeoow, 


duetion of Christianity to the Present Time , in book, In Thoughtland and in Dreamland, will be Sd A^Slaw The*™ °“ t0 ?f 

three volumes, based on researches m the «... n __ ,„| n Z r™. r.iw™ “““ “ a<Ment D* w m Russia. The oourse will 

Vatican and other Boman libraries, the British brary. oonsist of six lectures, and will be delivered at 


Museum, Ac. Volume I., covering the period 
between A.D, 432 and 1509, will appear in the 
middle of the present month. Herr Franz 
Kirchheim, of Mainz, is the publisher. 


The Bookworm for May will contain an article the Taylorian Institution on Wednesdays and 

. 11 ir. I _ J-i__ _ ts _i_ •* J_T_ : _•__ •mr _i n 


on “ Mr. Gladstone as a Bookworm.’’ 

At the next meeting of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall 


Fridays, beginning on May 16. 

The Warden of Merton, the Hon. G. 


Kirchheim, of Mainz, is the publisher. Literary Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall Brodriok, will repeat the oourse of three 

Mr. David Nutt has in preparation yet on Wednesday next, May 7, at 8 p.m., Prof, moriuneon “The Plaoe of Oxford University 
another series, to be called “ The Pearl Series Edward Dowden, of Dublin, will read a paper “ History," which he recently gave at 

of Select Old English Texts." It will consist of on “ John Donne: his Verse and Prose.” the Boyal Institution, for the benefit of the 

the best specimens of pre-Tudor literature, , . . , „ , Association for the Education of Women in 

edited by Mr. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, , on Monday, Oxford. 

Cambridge. Translations will aooompany the 28, to Mr. E Gilbert Highton, secretary Twu P™n<Wp..f g tudentshi p n^bHdge 

texts; and illustrations, facsimiled from old °* the Boyal Society of Literature, by a | encouragement of re Larch in Greek’ 
MSS., will be added where posrible. The first nilmb ?f of Jhe fellow* in recognition of his h« j«t^^Kd for t^rst tirnTto 
volume of the series ‘•The Pearl,” probably held”* ° f ““ “k®" 1 Mr ' ^ M Pond . ot St - John’s College; ind 

the most beautiful of Middle English poems, m which he is personally held. ^ Mr. W. Loring, ot King’s OoUege, has been 


the most beautiful of Middle English poenw, he “ P«"onally heia. Mr! W. Loring; 5 King’s OoUe^Thw ’ bee£ 

and formerly edited by Dr. B. Moms, will be On Monday next, May 6, Messrs. Sotheby eleoted to the Craven studentship, which is now 
ready for publication before the end of the will sell an exceptionally ohoioe collection of a travelling studentship in and oom- 

year. Subsequent volumes will be ohosen books, described as "the property of an Eug- parative philology, 
from the following:—Old English Lyrios; lish amateur, resident at Paris, lately deoeased.” . „ . j ■'«, _ , ., 

The Wanderer’s Lament and other poems; The majority belong to that dass of illustrated ^°? ne difficulty, was felt at Cambridge, on 

Oynwnlf’s “Ohrist"; Miracle Plays; The Frenoh works of the last century, of which an ““““M grounds, m aooepting the late Mr. 
Legend of the Phoenix, Ac. unusual number hove lately oome into the 5‘• ' 2® W8 S r * •**.. Sr ^ telescope to the 

Me. Oswald Crawfurd’s forthcoming work, English market. Among English books we 


The Wanderer’s Lament and other poems; Thema 
Oynwnlf’s “Ohrist"; Miracle Plays; The Frenoh 
Legend of the Phoenix, &o. unusua 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s forthcoming work, Englisl 


Bound the Calendar in Portugal, will be pro- may mention the tallest copy known of the i^ er6< l las 

fusely illustrated by Miss Dorothy Tennwt, fourth folio of Shakspere, besides a few other Wlthout * alary for 8 term 

Mr. Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss «»«» Shaksperiana; two exceedingly rare * * , , 

Winifred Thomson. Mr. Ambrose Lee. and the specimens ot Wynkyn de Worde’s press; first Five performances of Gluck’s opera 


Mr. Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss scarce Sb 
Winifred Thomson, Mr. Ambrose Lee, and the specimens 
author. editions of 


iriana; two exceedingly rare 
ynkyn de Worde’s press; first 
ser, Ben Jonson, Baoon, Milton, 


author. editions of Spenser, Ben Jonson, Baoon, Milton, 

The second volume of Prof. Mahaffy’ a Waller, 8wift, Looke.Steme, Fielding, Cowper, 
Greek Literature-. Prose Authors, being now out BnrM * “ d T «my»?n 
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of five years. 

Five performances of Gluck’s opera 
“Orpheus and Enridioe” will be given in 
Eng&sh at the Theatre Boyal, Gambndge, on 
Tuesday, May 13, at 8 p.m., and on the follow¬ 
ing days of the week, under the direction of 


of print, a third edition, revised and augmented, ““T®” 1 of . the i lft * er ^tograph MSS. mg days of the wedr, under the direction of 

wifi be issued immediately by Mesns. Mac- 811,1 letter * mserted. A special curiosity u the Standford. There will be a oomplete 

milUn in two parts. original of the oontraot of marriage between chorus and orchestra of eighty performers. 

London Pictures, by the Bev. B. Lovett, is a Mary Stuart and Francis II. About one-half of the total sum asked for 

new departure on the part of the Beligious Messrs. Isaac Pitman A Sons announoe (£1400) has already been promised, in reply to 
Tract Sooiety, being a suing volume in their that they have opened an offioe at 3 East the appeal for subscriptions from old members 
well-known “ Pen and Pencil ’’ Series. The Fourteenth-street, New York, under the man- of the Oxford Union, to be expended on minor 
author—whose books on Norway, Ireland, and agement_ of Mr. Clarenoe A. Pitman. Mr. structural alterations and a general redeooration 
Holland have been so well reoeived—has oon- Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phonography, of the building. 


and letters inserted. A special curiosity is the Brof. Standford. There will be a oomplete 
original of the oontraot of marriage between chorus and orohestra of eighty performers. 
Mary Stuart and Francis II. About one-half of the total sum asked for 

Messrs. Isaac Pitman A Sons announoe (£1400) has already been promised, in reply to 
that they have opened an offioe at 3 East the appeal for subscriptions from old members 


Holland have been so well reoe; 


strength 


.y, Ireli 


has oon- 


struotural alterations and a general redeooration 
of the building. 

At the annual graduation oeremony of the 


oentrated his strength on buildings and Mill presides over the Phonetio Institute at —Tina .1 tha 

features in the history of London in which h “ Lventv' ^veSty of^hS^w, ^eld last wLk/Se 

readers generally take the keenest interest. more t^h^ aun^. He U to Ito seventy honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 

Mr. Georoe Allen has to the press i^our Prof. Kir Wrick, of Edinburgh; Prof. 

Great Teachers, being, lectures on Buskin, £££kj£2* Palmer, of Dublin; and Dr. Henry Sweet. 


^se^i Fonrter a0D ' Browning, by Mr. books whioh he a n nually publishes. We hear that the distinguished scholar Dr. 

Mrs Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and th« The German Goethe Society will hoi its Wilhelm Woltoer of Leipzig, who is at 

Bev Herbert D Ward have soil ab-a ted to an nnal meeting at Weimar on May 30 and 31. present staying in England, hasoffered himself 
Mev. uerDert il wara nave oouaDoratea in . as a candidate for the vacant German lecture- 

a novel which Mr. Wdlmm Hememann will Earl Spencer has accepted the offioe of gbip at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 

publish this day. It is entitled The Master of honorary ohairman of the “ George Bullen ” r . 

the Magicians, and deals with court life to Testimonial Fund Committee, of whioh Lord | The following appointments have been made 


Phonetic Journal and compiling the numerous 
books whioh he annually publishes. 

The German Goethe Sooiety will hoi its 
annual meeting at Weimar on May 30 and 31. 


Babylon six hundred years before Ohrist, 


The following ajp 


Charles Brudenell-Bruoe is already the vioe- at Firth College, Sheffield 


prophet Daniel is the hero; and the royal ohairman. Subscriptions may be sent to the ton, of University Coll* 


its have been made 
Mr. W. H. Apple- 


personages, the life and customs of the time, hon. treasurer, Mr. B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
the conflict between polytheism and the Jewish Square; or to the care of Messrs. Ransom, 
religion, make up the elements of a love story. Bouverie & Co., Pall Mall East. 


ton, of University College, Oxford, to be pro¬ 
fessor of history; and Mr. W. C. F. Anderson, 
of Oriel College, Oxford, to be professor ot 
classics. 
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ORIGINAL VERBS. 

THE DEATH OF PUCK. 

I. 

I fbax that Pack in dead—it is so long 
Since men last saw him—dead with all the 
rest 

01 that sweet elfin crew that made their neet 
In hollow huts, where hazels sing their song; 

Dead and for ever, like the antique throng 
The elves replaced; the Dryad that voa guessed 
Behind the leaves ; the Naiad weed-bed reseed ; 
The. leaf-eared Faun that loved to lead you 
wrong. 

Tell me, thou hopping Bobin, hast thou met 
A little man, no bigger than thyself, 

Whom they call Fuck, where woodland bells are 
wet f 

Tell me thou Wood-Mouse, has thou seen an elf 
Whom they call Fuck, and ia he seated yet, 
Oapped with a snail-shell on his mushroom shelf f 

n. 

The Bobin gave three hops, and chirped, and 
said: 

“ Yes, I knew Puck, and loved him; though 
I trow 

He mimicked oft my whistle chuckling low; 
Yes, I knew cousin Puck; but he ia dead. 

We found him lying on his mushroom bed— 

The Wren ana I—half-covered up with snow. 
As we were hopping where the berries grow. 

We think he died of cold. Ay, Puck is fled.” 

And then the Wood-Mouse said: “ We made the 
Mole, 

The old, blind Mole, dig deep beneath the 
moss 

And four big Dormice placed him in the hole. 

The Squirrel made with sticks a little cross; 

Fuck was a Christian elf, and had a soul; 

And all we velvet Jackets mourn his loss.’ 

Eugene Lxb-Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM BLADES. 

The small band of exact bibliographers has 
suffered a grievous loss in the death of Mr. 
William Blades, the great soholar-printer of 
our generation, which took place at his resi¬ 
dence at Sutton, on Sunday last, April 27. He 
was bom at Glapham in 1824, and was thus in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His name will always be associated with that 
of England’s first printer, whose life and 
works he had studied with extraordinary 
minuteness. His first publication was, we 
believe, a reprint of Caxton’s Govemayle of 
Helthe, with introduction and notes (1858}. 
His principal work —The Life and Typography 
of Oaxton, with Evidence of his Connexion with 
Uolard Mansion of Bruges—appeared in two 
handsome quarto volumes in 1861-63. Later 
came a Catalogue of Book* from Oaxton'i Press 
(1865); How to tell a Oaxton (1870); and, 
finally. The Biography and Typography of 
Oaxton, with full oollations of each work, 
plates, and facsimiles (1877). Space fails us 
to reoord all of Mr. Blades’s other publications, 
many of which were privately printed; but it 
would be unpardonable to omit altogether that 
delightful little volume. The Enemies of Books 
(first edition, 1881), in which the personal cha¬ 
racter of the author was largely revealed. Mr. 
Blades was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Library Association, before which he read 
several papers last year. These may be found 
printed in the annual volume of The Library 
(Elliot Stock); but it was Mr. Blades’s inten¬ 
tion to re-issue them (with additions and illus¬ 
trative documents) in a series of " Bibliographi¬ 
cal Miscellanies.” So far as we know, only 
one of this series has appeared—“ Signatures” 
—which was noticed in the Academy of 
March 1, 


We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire dialeot poet, at 
the age of 72. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for May opens with an essay 
by Professor H. Byle on “the Element of 
Compilation in the Structure of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” Prof. Margoliouth concludes his 
Beply to oriticism on the subject of his recon¬ 
struction of the text of Ecclesiasticus, and 
Profs. Driver and Cheyne follow with brief 
notes. The brilliancy of the Beply is unmis¬ 
takable, and there is a great improvement in 
the tone. The appended notes oonsist of 
explanations indicating a willingness to meet 
the new criticism half way, and to recognise 
the sound results which may certainly be hoped 
for. Arbhdeaoon Farrar writes on “Fasting ” 
in Holy Scripture ; Principal Dykes on John 
viL 30-36, 40-52; and Prof. Bruce on Heb. ix. 
15-28. 


BELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKB. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

HAUsexAxn. MSmoIres du Baron. T. 1“ Avant l’B 6 tel 
deVille Parte: Victor- Havard. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Lxbon, Andre. Etudes sur l’Allemagne politique. 
Faria: Plon. 8 fr. 80 o. 

Lwosb, Louts. Russes at Slaves: etudes politiques et 
litterairee. Paris: Haohette. 8 Ir. 60 o. 
LzoottvbE. Fleurs d'hiver—Fruits d’blver. Histoire 
de ma malson. Paris: Ollendorff. 8fr.fiOo. 
LavY-BaUHC, L. L’Allemagne depute Leibniz: essal 
sur le developpement de la oonaclenoe nationals en 
AUemague (1710—1848). Paris: Haohette. 8 fr. 
too. 

Mabcbl, b. L’betmaa Maxims: scenes de la vie en 
Ukraine. Paris: Hennnyer. 8 fr. 60 o. 
Maupassajit, Gut de. L'inutile boaute. Paris: 
Viotor-Havard. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Pztboz, P. Esquires d’nne histoire de la pelnture au 
Moses du Louvre. Paris: Aloan. 6 fr 
Babtobiub Frhr. v. WAnrxBSHAUsmr, A. Dor modems 
Bootalismus in den Verelnlgten Utaaten v. Amerlka. 
Berlin : Bahr. 8 M. 

Schbubhb, Th. Die bellenistiaohen Reliefbllder. 4. 

Ltg. Leipzig: BngaHnann. SOM. 

Wm'tUSoFSB, O. Uatersnohungen Qb. das Kapital, 
seine Nat nr u. Funktlon. Tubingen: Launp. 6M. 
WOBMBTAix, A. De oorlothiaais tabellis flotllibus. 
Leipzig: Fook. 1 M. 90 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Chbonubk, Bader. 4. Bd. Bearb. v. A. Bernoulli. 
Leipzig: Hlreel. is M. 

Ghllub, L. Oaetenelohiaohe Gesetze. MitBrlantergn. 
ana dor Reohtspreobg. *. Abth. Verwaltuogs- 
geeetze. 8 Bd. Wien: Peries. 11 M. 

Hoff, L. Die Kenntnis German:ens im Altertnm bis 
zom s. Jahrh. Leipzig: Fook. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Moboa, A. de. Snoesoz de las Ielas Flllplnas. Obra 
publioada en Mejioo el ano de 1609. nuevamente 
saoada & lnz y anotada por Joee Rizal y preoedlda 
de an prdlogo del Prof. Fernando Bhunentrltt. 
Leipzig: Brookhaus. 11M. 

Pbtbssou, G., et D. et D. O. ftTUBDZA. Aotes et 
documents relatlfs 61’histoire de la regeneration de 
la Roumanle. T. 1 et S. Wien: Gerold. 16 fr. 

POBUCATlozmr ana den k.nreusslsahen Btaatsarohiven. 
41. Bd. Westralen u. Rheinland im 16. Jahrh. Yon 
J. Hansen. 1 . Bd Leipzig: Hirze). 18 M. 

Rouos, Le Comte A. de. Le Marquis de Vdrao et sea 
amis, 1768—1868. Paris: Plon. 7fr.60o. 

ThOCTWkl, t* La GiOoe du ral Othon: correspond- 
ance de M. Thonvenel aveo sa famille et sea amis. 
Paris: Oalmann Levy. 7 fr. 60 o. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

APDBUSSOW, N. Die Sofaichten v. Cap Tsohauda. 
Wien: Holder. 1 H. 

MabhfzsUiUb, E. v. Annulaten d. Beringsmeeree. 
Wien: HUlder. 1 M. 60P/. 

Sc'obiz, B. Nener Beitrag ear Eenntnlss palaeo- 
zoiBcher Seeeteme. Stuttgart: Bohwelzerbart. 
n ss. 

Woif, R. Handbnoh der Aetronomie. ihrer Geaahiehte 
u. Litteratnr. l. Halbbd. Zurich: Sohulthees. 
8 M. 

YokoyaxA, M. Versteinerungen a us der jananlsohen 
Krelde. Stuttgart: Sohweizerbait. ISM. 
ZaaaoMjunr, A BeitrSge zur Morphologic a. Physl- 
ologle der_PflanzenzeJle. l. Hit. Tubingen: 


Lsnpp. 4 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Bbhbbbs, A. Die Eadung der 1. Person Pluralls ( 
altfranaoeisohen VerDums. Leipzig: Fook. 1 M 

Gbmh, J. u. W. Deutsches Worterbuoh. g. Bd 

tj&s&stzsr- v - M - Heyn< 


Hblthw, W. L. van. Alto«tfrlesisohe Grammatik. 
Leenwarden: Melisr. 8 M. 8n Pf. 

KwTiTJnt, EL A. v. Yerzetonnis altdeutaoher Hand- 
schnften. Hrsg. v. B. Slevors. Tubingen': Laupp. 
6 M. 

Naouxbwsxi, D. In quaestiones Sapphicas obser- 
vatlones. Leipzig: Fook. 1 M. 

Obthoff. H, n. K. Bsuomasn. Mmphologlsohe 
untersnohungen auf dam Geblnte der indogermsn- 
lao hen Suys«a«jn. 6. Thl Leipzig : Hlreel. 7 M. 

Onra, G. The language of the Rnahworth Ginas to 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. Part I. Vowels. 
Leipzig: Fook. 1 M. 

Btudizn, Bonner. Anfeatze ans der Alterthums- 
wiasenaohaft, B. Eekule zur Eriorg. an seine 
Lehrtbatigkeit In Bonn gewidmet v. seinen 
SohUlern. Berlin : Spemann- 10 M. 

VOOT, P. De Luoiani libellornm prlstlno ordlne 
quaestionee. Partloula I. Gasset: Hahn. l M. 
80 Pf. 

Wxisbacb.F. H. Die Acbamenldenlnaohritten zweiter 
Art. Leipzig: Hinriohs. 80 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IRISH ITEMS. 

London: April 16,1880. 

I am glad that Mr. O’Grady, by repeating in 
to-day’s Academy (p. 286) his translation of 
ethra (in the Lismore oopy of the Life of Semtn,* 

1. 2227) by “ boats,” has given me the oppor¬ 
tunity of stating that in the Bodleian copy of 
that Life, Land 610, fo. 3b, 1, the correspond¬ 
ing word is ena (leg. fna). He will hardly 
deny that dna means “ birds,” that the corre¬ 
spondence supports my conjecture that ethra is 
here the Irish reflex of W. adar “birds,” and 
that to express the speed of Benda’s monster 
the phrase “no birds oould catch it” is not 
only more vivid, but more probable than “ no 
boats j- oould get at it.” 

I will now briefly notice his other oritioisms 
of my edition of the Lives of Saints in the 
Book of Liamore, as well as his conjectural 
emendations of the texts therein printed. 
Critidsms and emendations are thirteen in 
number: 

1. In p. 214 of the Liamore Lives I rendered 
nocinged innte by “entered it” (a more literal 
version would be “ stept into it,” namely, the 
sea, fairge). Mr. O’Grady “oorreots” this 
into “progressed therein.” He thus ignores 
the distinction between innte (== O.Ir. inte) 
“ in earn,” and indi “ in eft” (see the Gramma- 
tica Celtica, p. 627, and Windisch’s Irische 
Qrammatik,§ 204J). Similar disregard of elemen- 
ary grammar is displayed in Mllusine, t. iv., 
toL 166, where he renders the comparative of 
equality (O’Don. Gr. 120), mitithir fri by 
“ bigger than,” and in the Academy, No. 882, 
p. 221, where he renders the phrase co dfi (at 
the plaoe, where) by “towards the place,” and 
thus confounds the prep, co “nsqne ad,” with 
the apooopated Mid. Irish ’co “ at ” = the Old 
Irish ocu, occo “ apnd, juxta ” : see Ml. 18b. 4, 
53b. 15, and Bezzenberger's Beltriige, xvL 61, 
note. 

2. That the airrter of 11. 2217 and 2221 is a 
scribal error for airther “ front,” is a probable 
conjecture (compare 11. 305, 1638); but it 
should, I think, have been given as snoh, and 
not assumed as self-evident. 

3. The Lismore Life of S. Patrick, 1. 365, has 
cenn sluag “ head of hosts.” Mr. O'Grady says 
that “the right reading is cen sluag,” meaning, 
doubtless, cen shlftag “ without the host.” But 
the corresponding words in the Lebar Breco, 
p. 29, col. 1, ar ecendsluaig. So Bawl. B. 512, fo. 
18a, 1 (= Trip. Life, p. 154) has cenn sluag. 
And, lastly, the Paris MS. (Oelt. et B. 1, fo. 
75a. 2) has cend sluaig. Four good MSS. are 
against him, and no change is needed. 


* Bee Lives of Saints from The Book of Lismore 
Oxford, 1890, p 67). 

t Bihar, pi. n. sthair, is generally used to denote 
a ferry-boat, the eloweet of all vessels (see CJor- 
mac’s Glossary, s.v. sthur). 

1 The distinction has disappeared in Modem 
and in Late Middle Irish. Hence, no doubt. Mr. 
O’Grady’s error. , 
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4. In the life of Golumoille, L 709, occurs 
the phrase a ben imthaii. Here Mr. O’Grady 
renders ben imtha by “pellex,” according to 
the gloss which I quoted from the St. Gall 
Prisdan, and refers to the patriarchal morals of 
Felim. But he has not rendered the whole phrase, 
which, if he he right, wonldmean “her pellex,” 
and suggest the ethics of Sappho rather than 
those of the patriarchs. Unless “her pellex” 
can be twisted to mean “ the pellex of her hus¬ 
band,” the explanation given by Mr. O’Grady 
is impossible. He adds that iomthach means 
“ jealous.” It may be so. But in the Saltair 
na Bann, 3175, imihach is an epithet for Poti- 
phar’s wife, and certainly means “ adulterous.” 

5. fo a choim, 1L 2025-27, 2393-96, 4310, 
“ under his olothes.” I gratefully aooept this 
correction. Coimm, “ doth in g, oovering, 
shelter,” from Kombi, is the Irish reflex of the 
Greek xinPot. 

6. cuill, 1. 2402, “of holly,” “is,” says Mr. 
O’Grady, “a slip of the pen doubtless.” He 
omits, however, to say that this slip is oorreoted 
in p. 410 of my book, and that coll (from coslo- 
— Eng. hazel) is rightly rendered in the 
preface, p. xov. 

7. c&in in maighe " the smooth part of the 
plain.” Not knowing the meaning of this cdin, 
I did not attempt to translate it. Mr. O’Grady’s 
version is supported by the examples which he 
quotes; and I may add that in the Highlands 
caoin still means “the exterior surface (the 
right side) of doth.” Th ocasin “ plate,” which 
he quotes, may be oognate with the German 
Schiene. 

8. As to Ml .. . t sliab daidche, 1. 3565, Mr. 
O’Grady substantially adopts the version which 
I gave in p. 351. viz., “ he goes ... to a 
mountain at night.” But the oontext shows 
that this is wrong. After Brenainn had slept 
on that night (in adaigh-rin), he heard an 
angel’s voice ordering him to rise. He aooord- 
ingly gets up, goes done to a mountain daidche, 
and thence beholds the ocean all around him, and 
an island therein, with a train of angels soaring 
from it (fegais ind aicen . . . uadh for ceoh leth, 

7 is annsin atconnuio an indsi . . . oo timtireoht 
na n-aiogel di). Brenainn was a man, not 
a cat, and could hardly have seen all this by 
night. So in the Tain b6 Dartada ( Ir. Texte, 
p. 190), two fairies, male and female, 
appear at night to Eocho, and advise him as to 
his escort on an expedition into foreign dis¬ 
tricts, daiichi. “To-morrow morning ,r (ama- 
rach maitin), says the female fairy, “ 1 will 
provide you with fifty steeds and fifty horse¬ 
men.” She leaves him, and on the morrow 
(arnamarach), according to one version, on 
the morrow morning ( [matuin iamauaruch), 
according to another, he gets up and starts for 
Cruachan, with the fairy’s steeds and horsemen. 

I, therefore, cleave to my rendering (p. 411) of 
daidche by “early,” and regard P. O’Oonnell’s 
daiche . 1 . moiche as a corrupt spelling of daidche,* 
and not, as Mr. O'Grady thinks, of daithe, 

9. S. Brenain’s people are at sea, and there 
was no earth near them (ni raibhi talam 
’na farrad, 3767), and they bury a smith, 
cen rochlain cu talmain, 1. 3770. I rendered 
this by “ without reaching the land.” Mr. 
O'Grady by “ without [his] reaching the earth 
[bottom].” Here Mr. O’Grady is probably 
right, though, unless this be an instanoe, I 
have never found talam meaning “ ima mans.” 
For the bottom of the sea one has usually 
ichtar or grinnell. 

10. The common salutation Dia do betha is 
rendered by Mr. O'Grady “All hail to thee.” 
My version, “ God thy life,” is certainly bad 
English, but oomes nearer, I think, to the 
original, whioh I take to mean “ With God [be] 
thy life ! ” i.e., “ Mayst thou live with God 1 ” 
Dia may here be an old instrumental used to 

* So he writes deaf hair tor deadhghair. 


signify accompaniment, and representing a pre¬ 
historic devd. 

11. comhlvd, 1. 3923, was and is obscure to 
me, and I accordingly left it untranslated. Mr. 
O’Gradv transforms it into comhaUad, which of 
course means “fulfilment.” But the corre¬ 
sponding word in L. B. 66b. 11 is cordus, whioh 
oertainly does not mean “ fulfilment,” and the 
scribe, who oorrectly writes comhallad in 1. 3940, 
would hardly have written the same word comh- 
lud just before. It is all very well to compare 
the vulgar English praps for perhaps. But, so 
far as I remember, such a syncope is unknown 
to the scribes of the Book of Lismore, the 
greater part of whioh I have read and copied. 

12. in oeibel teoir, 1. 3942, I regarded as a 
scribal error for in t-oeibelltedir, and, relying 
upon O’Donovan, I rendered these words, p. 
263, by "the wonder-worker.” Mr. O’Grady 
quotes this version, but omits to mention the 
fact that in the oorrigenda. p. 411, I say that 
“ I greatly doubt the correctness of this render¬ 
ing,” and that in p. 397 I say that it seems to 
mean “ one who quasi per sointillam sen breviter 
elucidat.” Compare a similar suppressio veri 
above, at No. 6. As to his reading atbell teoir — 
and version, “scintilla theorioae vitae”—I 
shall perhaps believe in them when he pro¬ 
duces from a respeotable MS. a clear instanoe 
of teoir used as the genitive eg. of a sub¬ 
stantive, and meaning not “ contemplative,” 
but “contemplative life.” For the present 
it will suffioe to say that in reading in 
O’Davoren’s Glossary, Egerton 88, fo. 79b., 
ool. 1, aibellteoir and not “ atbell teoir,” I fol¬ 
lowed O’Onrry, who in knowledge of Irish and 
Irish palaeography was at least equal to Mr. 
O’Grady. 

13. Lastly, Mr. O’Grady asserts that “ Mao- 
Carthy Riaoh’s scribe ” (there are, by-the-by, 
at least three such scribes) was “ Angus O Cal- 
lannan, not O Oallaid.” It may be so; but 
how does Mr. O'Grady know P The MS. (fo. 
92a) has only Aonghxxs 0 Gall, with a dash 
across the ll. My extension of this oontraotion 
(printed as usual in italics) was taken from the 
National MSS. of Ireland, part iii., p. xv. 
Perhaps the name intended is O Oallada, which 
occurs in the Four Masters, A.D. 1168. But 
O Oallaid—of. caUaid — oallidus, W. call, Com. 
cal (gl. astutus—is quite a possible name. 

I have thus gone through Mr. O’Grady’s 
thirteen criticisms and conjectures. It will 
have been seen that, in my judgment, he is 
right in only four cases, those namely, num¬ 
bered 2, 5, 7, and 9. But I hope he will con¬ 
tinue his remarks; for he is now the only 
native Irish scholar from whom Celtologists 
can learn anything, and his misses are often as 
instructive as his hits. 

Meanwhile, let me take the opportunity of 
correcting some errors and omissions in my 
book which he seems not to have noticed. 
In the Preface, p. xxii., L 26. read 
verso. F. liiL, L 9 from bottom, dele of 
vowel-stems. P. lx., L 8, read mHdithir. 
P. lxxiv., 1. 8, read memhadatar; 1. 25, dele 
combach (gl. fregit). P. xcii., 1. 4 from bottom, 
for le, read la. P. oviii., 1. 7 from bottom, for 
is read are. P. oxvi., L 19, after byddin, insert 
fedain. In P. 48, dele note 2. In the transla¬ 
tion, p. 164, 1. 17, should perhaps be Trade, 
aloDg with cotillage ( cobair for comair P); 

1. 24, for hearths, read tribe. P. 174, 1. 24, 
for Conaill, read Connaill P. 221, 1. 15, for 
wood, read ground. P. 240, 1. 22, and p 387, 
s.v. cippe, far palisade read phalanx. P. 247, 

1. 15, for the great devotion read devotion of 
the greater part. P. 273, 1. 4 from bottom, 
for bid farewell to read greet. P. 276, L 4, for 
my, read thy ; 1. 5, for thy, read my. P. 279, 
for rioh food read relish. P. 331, 1. 12 
from bottom, for 1, read 2. P. 336, 1. 5, for 
apparently, read in verse. P. 343, 11. 5, 6 
dele Perhaps . . . Findian. P. 355, 1, 7, 


dele perhaps. In the Index of Irish Words, 
p. 384, ool. 2,1. 11 from bottom, for “ ammfor- 
lunn=immforlann," read an-bforlunn ; L 4 
from bottom for Perhaps, etc. read — the neg. 
prefix an and tacad prosperity. P. 386, s.v. 
caibden, for co+buiden, read con+fedain. 
P. 391, s.v. er-lamaigim, before make, insert I. P. 
239, sv. fiad, tor “(for fid ?) forest,” read ground 
(•L ferann). O’OL), oognate, perhaps, with 
Germ. Weide; s.v. foire, for “ meaning doubt¬ 
ful,” read along with ^ fair <5 ; taxi (Revue Celtique, 
vii. 360); fare (Annals of Loch C<5, 1521). 

Whitley Stokes. 


MAZZINI AND UNITED ITALY. 

London: April 18,18M. 

At a moment when the government, the 
parliament, and the king of Italy, together 
with the councils of Rome and other towns, are 
doing honour to Mazzini by the erection of a 
national monument, I may perhaps be allowed, 
for the sake of the memory of a friend with 
whom, as well as with Garibaldi, I was 
connected by long intimacy, to take exception 
to the remarks made by your reviewer in the 
Academy of April 26, about the “ enthusiastic 
dreamers ” and “ the leaders of 1848-49.” 

Tour reviewer says “ history must record the 
fact ” that “Italy became a nation, not owing 
to the Mazzinis,” &o. Tet it is a historical 
fact that the expedition to Sicily in 1860, which 
later on, under Garibaldi, led to the establish¬ 
ment of United Italy, was, in the first instance, 
prepared by Mazzini. Garibaldi himself, for 
reasons I need not detail here, was in the 
beginning not initiated into the plan. When 
he was approached he hesitated for a long time, 
of whioh hesitation he afterwards repented. 
Oavour, bound by the alliance with 
Napoleon whose agents worked in the 
Muratist interest, opposed the Sicilian enter¬ 
prise. Sig. Orispi, one of the early leaders 
of the expedition of 1860, and himself a Sicilian, 
knows all the faots of the oaae. The tribute 
recently paid by the Italian premier to Mazzini 
has, therefore,a twofold significance. I myself 
can also bear witness in the matter, as I was 
present at some of Mazzini’s confidential con¬ 
ferences in London, at which arrangements 
were made for the rising in Sicily. 

Karl Blind. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Hay 4, 4 p.m. South Place Institute 
“ Horoooo,” by Dr. Robert Brown. 

TS 0 p.m. Ethloal: “Are we Agnostics I ’’ by 
Hr. Be rnand Bosanquet. 

Monday, Hay a, 6 pm. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8pm. SootetyolAirts: Cantor Leoture, “ :5gar, 
Tea. Coffee, and Cocoa, their Origin, Preparation, 
and Uses.” II., by Mr. Richard Bannister. 

Tuesday, Hay a, 8 pm. Rnval Institution: “The 
Are of Engraving,” I, by Mr. Louis Fagan. 

8 p.m. Rlblioal Archaeology: “The Priestly 
Chirac ter of the Earliest Egyptian OivlEsation/* 
bv Mr.P. leP. Renonf; “The Terms for‘God* and 
1 Sacrifice’ in Aooadian and Chinese,” by the Bsy. 
O. J- Ball. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Screw-Pro¬ 
peller, by Mr. S. W. Baroaby. 

8.80 p.m. Zwlogioal: “ A particularly fine 
Example of the ‘Bleak Coral’ of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lately aoquired by the British Muaenm,” 
by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell; "The Wild Sheep and 
Moontatn-Antalope of Algeria.” by Hr. E. N. 
Boston; “ A remarkable Antler from Asia Minor,” 
by Mr. B. Lydekker: “The Hlonte Structure of 
the Eye la Borne Shallow-water and Deep-sea 
Species of tte Isopod Genoa Arctium,” by Hr. 
F. B Beddard. 

Wednesday. May 7. So.m. Society of Arts: “The Aim 
and Soope of Higher Technical Teaching,” by Dr. 
Percy F. Frankland 

8D.m. Elizabethan: “John Donne, his verae 
and Proas,” b> Prof. Edward Dcwden. 

Thuesday, May 8,1pm. Royal Institution: “Flame 

and Explosives," I., by Prof. Dewar. _ 

5 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Western 
Frontier of China,” by Hr. Demetrius Boulger. 
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8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Function which 
denotes the Bxoees of the Divisors of a Number 
which st, mod. a, over those Which = i, mod. 8. by 
Dr. GHaisher; ‘' Circulating Decimals,” to Mr. 
K. D. D. Christie; “The Genesis of Blnodal 
Qnartlo Carves from Conics.” by Mr. H. M. 
Jr fiery: “The Arithmetical Theory of the Form 
** + sy* + »*;’ — iSnnyi. ’ by Prof. G.B. Mathews. 

8 pm. Ohemiosl: Extra Meeting; Exhibition 
of Apparatus. &o 

8 pm. Electrical Encclneers: Discussion, “A 
Lightning Guard for Telegraph Purposes,'’ and 
“The Protection of Cables from Lightning.” by 
Dr. Oliver Lodge: “ The Treatment. Regulation, 
and Control of Electric Light by the Legislature 
and the Board of Trade." by Major P. Oardew. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “Design Applied to 
Wood-Carving,'' by Mr. Lewis F. Dsy. 

Fbxdat, May ». 8 p.m. New Bhatspere: a Paper by 
Mr. W. A. Harrison. 

9 p m. Royal Institution : " Colour-Vision and 
Colour-Blindness,'’ by Mr. R Brudenell Outer. 

Saturday, May lO.SD.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Excavations in Greece,” I., by Dr. Ohules Wald- 
stein. 

8.18 pm. Botanio: General Fortnightly Mettiog. 


80IEN0E. 

TWO TRANSLATIONS OF ORE RE HISTORIANS. 

The Work* of Xenophon. Translated by 

H. G. Dakyna. In 4 vols. Yol. I. 

Hellenics, Books I.-II., and Anabasis. 

(Macmillan.) 

Tht History of Herodotus. Translated by G. 

C. Macaulay. In 2 vole. (Macmillan.) 
Mb. Dakins, already favourably known by an 
essay on Xenophon published a few years 
ago, now issues the first instalment of a 
complete translation of that author’s works. 
The single volume is supplied with a good 
index, introduced by a thorough examination of 
Xenophon’s life, and illustrated by five most 
serviceable maps. Tbe translation appears to 
be generally accurate. 

But here our commendation of the work 
must 8t"p. Mr. Dakjns is not so happy in 
his choice of English as he is in his insight 
into the Greek, and his style appears to us 
o'tt-n diffuse and wordy. This is more the 
case perhaps in the translation of the Hslltniea 
than in that of the Anabasis, but it is very 
visible in both books. Let us take as our 
chief example the speeches of Kritias and 
Tberamenes in Hell. ii. 3. 24 sq. That “ tbe 
people has battened upon liberty ” is, to cay 
the least of it, a heightening of Xenophon’s 
remark iv eXtvOtpiq. rov Sfjpov Tt6p&<f>6ai. In 
§26, 27 the phrases “Do you not agree? 
And the case is no imaginary one,” are an 
addition by the translator. In § 28, onus 
avros per at tv r<3 ati <f>a\u Karacrrj} is ex¬ 
panded into “The explanation is obvious. 
In case of a catastrophe, how much pleasanter 
for him once again to light upon bis legs.” 
In § 29 we cannot find that Xenephon said 
“ men fight their enemies,” though it is true 
enough. Very often Mr. Dakyns says twice 
ov<r what Xenophon thought it enough to 
say once. In § 32 “ Death and destruction 
are concomitants of constitutional changes 
and revolution,” just doubles the sober Greek, 
tltri pxv blprov iraxrai ptra/3oXal noXiTeuuv 
6avarr]<f>6poi. In §§ 33, 44 Xenophon’s 
words are doubled in tbe same way. In § 41 
oAtyov trt xpovov rip XipQ mttravrai blossoms 
out into “ A few more weeks, or even days, 
would have sufficed to extinguish us quietly 
by famine.” This kind of fault is of common 
occurrence. But it is only fair to say that of 
another kind the instances are far fewer. In 
Hell. ii. 3.28 ap{as is more than “authorised,” 
and the force of vvv Si is completely lost by 
translating “ Why, this is the very man,” &c. 
The speaker means to contrast vvv Si with the 


ct piv clause just before; “ but, as it is.” In 
Anab. iv. 3. 32 trftevyov Sta rov irorapov is of 
course inadequately rendered by “betook 
themselves to the river.” 

It seems to us quite within the limits of 
possibility that Herodotus in an English 
dress might become a very popular work, 
might take a place something like that which 
North’s Plutarch filled in on earlier genera¬ 
tion, and might usefully enlarge our rather 
hackneyed cirole of familiar sayings and allu¬ 
sions understanded of the people. Tbe good 
stories of Herodotas, his pictures of savage 
life, his unconscious betrayals of himself and 
his countrymen, and the downright honest 
wisdom of his reflections, ought to make him 
widely read in circles to which his folklore, 
his history, or his anthropological data do not 
appeal. But, if this is ever to come about, 
we have felt that it must be when Herodotus 
had been well and plainly rendered into 
English—not in an archaic style which might 
be thought profane, and certainly would be 
thought affected; not with any patronising air 
of studied simplicity, nor yet with a curt 
directness which would rob the author’s sen¬ 
tences of all their grace; but with attention 
to exact rendering, and in an everyday style 
which must take its chances of itself becoming 
some day venerable and interesting. Mr. 
Macaulay’s version goes a long way towards 
realising our ideal. 

Mr. Macaulay has put into his translation 
a quantity of minute work which hardly 
appears on the surface, but which enables it 
to stand close comparison with the text. 
Wherever we have looked, we have found 
only small points to critioise. In v. 29, 
Karlp-qaav «s to aoru, is probably more than 
“ they returned to the city,” and alludes to 
the deputies descending to the sea-coast from 
the high ground (of. c. 20). In v. 31, 
irpoa-KTrprtai is, we suspect, not “ thou wilt 
gain islands,” but “thou wi't gain in ad¬ 
dition ”—in addition, perhaps, to the Lemnos 
and Imbros of c. 26. The force of wpos— 
would be the same as in irpotrexprjfc. of c. 11, 
where Mr. Macaulay has correctly given it. 
In v. 51, “ having entered in as a suppliant” 
may be right, but is hardly explicit enough; 
it should be “ being let in because he was a 
suppliant. In v. 81, for “asked them for 
men,” read “for their men.” In vi. 133, 
c7ri Uapcv, is not “ to Paros ” but “ against 
Paros,” compare «s rr/v ierXtt below. More 
debatable matters, which it would take too 
long to argue, are whether in v. 49 Herodotus 
meant to say that “the barbarians are not 
valiant in fight ” (contrast ix. 62, 102, &c.); 
whether in v. 68, ahra ra t tXtvrata belongs to 
ptraTiOtls or to hrtOi/Kt; and whether in 
vi. 12, onus with the optative may not mean 
“whenever he did,” rather than “that he 
might.” 

Franklin T. Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LANGUAGE OF ARAM-NAHABAIM AND THE 
’SU OF THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: April tS, '890. 

I have lately made a disoovery which will be 
interesting to students of Hittite antiquities. 
In the Assyrian lexical tablets oertain words 
are mentioned as belonging to the language of 
the 'Su. Prof. Delitzroh thought that the 


nomad 'Sutu/on the eastern side of Babylonia, 
were referred to under this title, and pronounced 
the words to be Semitio. In the ZeUschrift fiir 
Astt/riolojie for last November, however, I have 
pointed out that the 'Su must be sought to the 
north east of Assyria, and that the language of 
the 'Su was either the language of the Yannio 
inscriptions or one cognate to it. My 
ooncluaion turns out to have been more 
correct than that of Prof. Delitzsoh, but never¬ 
theless only partially true. 

AmoDg the tablets from Tel el-Amarna, now 
at Berlin, is a long letter from Dusratti, king 
of Mitanni, in the native language of his 
oountry. Mitanni was the distriot known to 
the Egyptians as Nabrina, the Aram-Naharaim 
of the Old Testament; and the letter sent from 
it has been published by Messrs. Wuickler and 
Abel, in their magnificent edition of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets. In the letter the ideograph 
which denotes a “ god ” interchanges with the 
word ene (or with the suffix ene-ippi) ; while we 
learn from it, as well as from other "letters of 
Dusratta which are written in Assyrian, that 
Tessub or Tessubbe, whose name is also given 
as Tessupas, was the divinity who corresponded 
to the Assyrian Bimmon. Now two of- the 
words belonging to the language of the ’Su 
whioh are explained in the Assyrian lexioal 
tablets are Tessub, who is identified with 
Bimmon, and ene, which is stated to signify 
“ a god.” The language of the 'Su, accordingly, 
must be the language of Mitanni. 

This language is a very curious one, utterly 
unlike any with which I am acquainted, except 
that of the Yannio texts. And sinoe the 
Yannio name of Bimmon was Teisbas, it seems 
probable that the two languages belonged to 
the same family of speeoh. 

At any rate, the words whioh are quoted by 
the Assyrian scribes from the language of the 
Su are now shown not to be Semitic. I trust 
this will be a lesson to certain Assyriologists 
who have been eager to turn everything in the 
inscriptions into Semitio. 

The name of Mitanni (Maten) occurs in a 
fragment of a geographical list on the walls of 
Earnak, whioh has juBt been published by M. 
Bouriant, in the Recueil de Travaux of Prof. 
Maspero (xi. 3, 4, p. 166). It is followed by 
the name of the oountry of Qa(t), the Que or 
Qaui of the Assyrian inscriptions. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SOIENOE NOTES. 

The following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Boyal Society to 
be recommended for election on June 5 : Sir 
B. Baker, Mr. B. H. M. Bosanquet, Mr. S. H. 
Burbury, Mr. W. Gardiner, Dr. J. Kerr, Dr. 
A. S. Lea, Major MacMahon, Bev. A1 M. 
Norman, Prof. W. H. Perk n, Prof. S. U. 
Pickering, Mr. J. Roberts, Mr. D. Sharp, Mr. 
J. J. H. Teall, Dr. B. T. Thorne, and Mr. 
W. F. B. Weldon. 

The first Conversazione of the Boyal Society 
will be held at Burlington House, on Wednes¬ 
day, May 14. 

Prof. Dewar will begin a course of six 
lectures on “ Flame and Explosives ” at the 
Boyal Institution on Thursday, May 8. 

The Religious Tract Society, will publish 
immediately Modem ideas of Evolution in Re¬ 
lation to Revelation and Science, by Sir J. 
William Dawson. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Abiitotbljan Sccistt.— [Kondiy, April H ) 

Shad worth H. Hodgson, Esq , president, in the 
chair—The Bev. P. N. Waggett read a paper an 
“Boauty.” The best writers about beauty have 
not, at their best, enquired of Its nature. The 
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artistic writers, as Winckelman, Lessing, Goethe, 
take it for granted and write abont its place in art. 
The philosophical writers, from Hnme to Alison, 
explain it away chiefly as the association of ideas 
either of utility or the higher emotions. Buskin’s 
work has been to teach the ethics of the higher 
pleasures, and especially of that in beauty rather 
than of the natnre of beauty; it is not aesthetic but 
theoretic work, and the more valuable for this 
reason. Association of ideas replaces beauty when 
beauty is absent, or enhances it when present. 
We want first an exact psychological analysis of 
the beauty emotion in itself, apart from those 
ideas which are connected with it in imagination, 
or those assistances which it gains from other 
modes of preference. And next—what Ur. Grant 
Allen has largely supplied—we want a physiological 
examination of the physical basis of the beauty 
emoticn or sense. And thirdly, an enquiry into 
the proximate causes and wider relations in natnre 
of beautiful appearances, and especially further 
light on the origin and effects of this element in 
natural selection in organic forms. Such enquiries 
do not preclude speculation upon the teleology 
and significance of beauty as of other phenomena. 
The results, so far as they go, of the positive 
enquiries encourage such a speculation. 

Philological SociiTT. — (Friday, April 18.) 
Hih&y B had lit, Esq , in the chair.—Prof. Skeat 
read a paper on “ English Etymologies.” 
Atkaunea, used by Chaucer to mean "as if.” 
Composed of E. at, and O.E. quanta, "as if” (see 
Godefroy). Bedene " immediately,” in 0. Northern 
English ; here done represents A.S. din " done,” 
variant of dBn, pp. of don ” to do.” For the A.8. 
din (see gtdin in Groin) the 0. Northern and Mer¬ 
cian form is always dotn, not ion. Thus bident i 
“ by done,” when the thing is done ; or else it is 
the pp. of bido, “ to shut a door,” henoe, to con¬ 
clude, Cant (see the curious use of eantum "a 
song, an outcry,” in Oaxton's Btynard, c. 27, p 63). 
Chtat, ChtU, a slang term for "thing” (see Har¬ 
man's Caveat). Compare "Strum, ceatta” in 
Wright’s Glossaries. Cockroach; the Span, tuna- 
raeha explains not only Mod. E. eookroach, but also 
the form eotoloeh (in Nans). Compamt, in Chaucer 
(0. T. A. 3708) should be mm ha mt, i e , " come 
kiss me,” a jocular phrase; at least four MSS. 
have this reading (see Ba in New E. Diet.). Cowl 
"a tub,” from A.S. tufl, of Lat. origin; the pi. 
tujlat is in Birch, Cart. Anglo-Saxon, ill. 387 (of. 
G. kiibtl, both from L%t. ouptlia). CrueibU, perhaps 
for oratiiblt (cf. era tat, from 0 F. eraiuit. a lamp 
supplied with great a). Wright's Gloss. 576, 9, has 
“ Orauipultm, eraaipularium, crueibolum, Anglice, 
a Cresset.” M.E. eury,i e., cookery; O F. quauaria, 
from O.F. qutu “ a cook,” Lat. acc. ooeum. Dioktr, 
a quantify of ten hides; also M.E. dagkyr, O.F. 
doers, daktrt (Godefroy), Low Lat. doero, dtoora, 
from Lat. iteuria (Ducange). Dina ; O.F. ditnar, 
Lat. ditjunara, for ditiaiunara, fully explained by 
G. Paris (see Bomania, viil. 95). Prov. E. dnllor 
“ to moan, whimper” ; merely E. dolour (oompare 
the pronunciation of colour). Essex grift “ a slate- 
pencil”; OF. graft “a pencil,” Low Lat. 
graphivm (cf. G. griffel, from the same). Peeklat, 
short for efftctleie, i.e., inefficient. Filbert (see my 
Diet.); A F. phtlbtrl, in Britton, ed. Nichols, 1. 
371, note 5. Inkling, i.e , for O F. anclin "inclina¬ 
tion,” Ac. (see Ootgrave) Luteiout, M E. lueiut, 
Hobson’s Thru Metrical Botnanoa, p. 17, also spelt 
liaiuo, p. 38, short for dalxauma (confused with luot). 
So in Wedgwood; but he omits M.E. lueiut. 
Mtdidona "forthwith” ; Weber, Mot Bom "Seven 
Sages,” 1368, 1442. For mid idona, lit. "with (its 
being) done ” ; idon is A.S gtdon. Baum (at chess) 
(see peon in Godefroy; Llttr6 is wrong here). Pit 
"apasty”; Low Lat. pica, from its mixed con¬ 
tents (Babees Book, pt. ii., p. 36, 1. 51). Platk “ a 
pool” ; O F. plauq, flattie (Godefroy), from Mid. 
Du. plateh “pool.” Pony, OF. poulanat "little 
colt” (Godefroy); the l is lost in pronunciation, 
as in Colnty, Lincoln Bail "a bar”; O.F. rciilt 
(Godefroy), from Low G regal. Boack "fish”; 
O.F. rookt. Blatgh answers to O.F. *acleie, from 
Low G. iltdt "sled”; M.E. telega, Msndeville, 
p. 180. Snort, for A.S. fnora "a snore,” like 
maze, tor A S. fniotan ; A.S. more, in Bosworth, 
is fnora in the MSS., confused with inert. Stodge, 
O.F. aateehior "to stab,” also to stop, obstruct; 
cf. Walloon atlokitr " to fix,” also to fill full, from 


! G. tloektn. Ttnnit, perhaps from Low Lat. tenor 
“the palm of the hand,” Wright’s Gloss., ed. 
Wiilker, 168, 14, Gk. Olrap. Wtariah (in Nares), 
lit. " pimpled, rough-skinned ” ; from A.S. wear 
“a callosity, pimple,” A.8. Leechdoms, ii. 409. 

Bbowkiho Society.— (Friday, April £8.) 

Pbof. E. Johnson in the chair.—Dr. Fumivall, 
President, read an article from the Jewish Quarterly 
on “ Browning's Jewish Poems.” The ohairman, 
speaking of the article, which was by Mr. Jaoobi, 
recognised its suggeetiveneas, and continued on the 
broader subject of Browning’s detachment from 
all systems of theology, such systems being 
always promulgated in Die interest of great 
corporations. Of such the poet was independent. 
There had been an effort to attach to him the 
name of Broad Churchman, an entire misoouoep- 
tion of his position. The Broad Ohuroh had arisen 
from the confluence of many feelings—an affection 
for old things united to a desire to be just to 
modern science rad philosophy; but all these 
things Browning could regard from the poet's 
standpoint un warped by the ecclesiastical. 
Unitaiianism, whatever Mr. Jaoobs might allege, 
wss Jewish, and indeed Arabian before it was 
Jewish. The Koran represents a monotheism 
earlier than the Jewish system, which is the work 
of Moses Maimohides, a great doctor of the 
eleventh century, himself of Arab descent. 
Derived from the Arabs, the Jewish system has in¬ 
fluenced the destinies of the world, and as a cor¬ 
poration the Jewish is only rivalled by the Bomra 
Catholic Church. Moses Maimonldes expressed 
its creed in a dozen articles which are perfectly 
comprehensible, beginning with the unify of God 
rad ending with the resurrection of the dead. 
Browning had no profound acquaintance with the 
Talmud, and there is accordingly very little real 
Judaism in his poems. We find his own opinions 
expressed by every member of the varied gallery 
of his subjects. The value of his Jewish poems is 
that he touches on the Jews with warm-hearted 
catholicity, showing us how to goto them, share in 
their feasts rad learn to understand them.—Some 
discussion ensued on Browning’s theologiosl atti¬ 
tude as expressed in his poems, monotheistic or 
trinitarian. 


FINE ART. 

SIQN0B MOBELu’s NEW BOOK 

Die Gahrian Borghett uni Doria-Panfili in 
Bom, Yon Ivan Lermoliefl. (Leipzig) 
Exactly ten years have elapsed since Signor 
Giovanni Morelli of Milan gave to the world, 
under the pseudonym of Ivan Lermoliefl 
which he has not yet abandoned, his now 
celebrated work, Die Werke Italiennieeher 
Meitter in den Gahrian von Milnchen, Dretien, 
uni Berlin , of which a revised English edition 
and a further enlarged Italian edition have 
sucessively appeared. No volume of the like 
modest dimensions has in our time made so 
profound a sensation in the world of art and 
art-criticism as did this brilliant and aggressive 
production, cast as it was in an original and 
piquant form diflering absolutely from the 
heavy formal mould in which the results of 
research into the history and processes of 
painting have, as a rule, been embodied. Few 
books dealing with a subject of this class have 
been so violently attacked or so passionately 
defended. "Whatever side we may choose to 
take in the conflict which still ranges with 
undiminished fury between the “Kunst- 
gclehrte ” from the banks of the Spree and 
the Milanese paladin, supported by toe school 
which he has created, it is undeniable that 
the production of his " epoch-making ” work 
has given an electrio shock to art-criticism 
and to the appreciation of works by the old 
masters regarded as a science. Even those 


who most strenuously deny Lermoliefl’s 
claims to take higher rank than that of 
a brilliant amateur, who most system¬ 
atically deny or ignore his conclusions, have 
been penetrated to the very marrow by his 
methods. They persistently utilise while 
denying them, to say nothing of the fact that 
they slyly seek from time to time to appro- 

E ‘ 3 his discoveries, and to push a stage 
er the study of the forgotten masters to 
whom his pen has given renewed life and 
fame. It would no more be possible—let 
Signor Morelli’s opponents protest as they 
may—for the art-historian to go back to a 
pre-Morellian state of things in criticism, than 
it would for the most rabid contemner of the 
"Wagnerian music-drama to ignore the revolu¬ 
tion effected by that master in dramatic 
music or to free himself from the influences 
which have once for all taken possession of 
this branch of fine art. The eccentric form of 
Lermolieff’s study gave the charm of novelty 
to his treatment of a branch of research which 
many might otherwise have shrunk from 
approaohing, and was further of signal use in 
enabling him to deal rattling blows all round 
against the German “ Galerie-Directoren ” 
and " Kunstforscher ”—folk, be it remarked, 
as a rule, well able to strike a blow in return 
—and more especially against “ die beriihmten 
Historiographen,” Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle. 

Now, however, that our author’s position 
has been securely established, and can no 
longer be materially shaken either by open 
attack or covert innuendo, we who are proud 
to rank ourselves among the most ardent 
admirers not less of Lermolieff’s brilliant 
personality than of his oritical methods, may 
frankly own that we should have preferred to 
see on the present occasion all the elaborate 
machinery of disguise vanish, and the Italian 
senator and critio emerge from the skin of the 
art-loving Tartar. The fiotion that Signor 
Morelli’s remarks are addressed in the first 
place to beginners in the study of art-history 
and art criticism, and that his conclusions, 
when they dash with those of previously 
acoepted authorities, are brought forward 
with a certain amount of fear and misgiving, 
has no longer any raiton d'etre, even as a 
piece of irony Moreover, it accords but ill 
with the noble rage which seizes upon the 
famous critio when he deems that a great 
artist or a great work of his country has been 
misrepresented or misunderstood, or with the 
outspoken language of authority which he 
uses in dealing with rival theories and those 
who propound them. 

If, on the last occasion, Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalca*elle were the giants whom this 
David manfully attacked, they are in the 
present work, though by no means ignored, 
yet no longer in the front rank of the battle; 
the " Kunstforsoher ” whose opinions Signor 
Morelli deliberately, and at almost every 
page of the book, challenges is Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, of the Berlin Museum. The works of 
the latter dealing with Italian art indude. as 
will be well remembered, ItdUmieche Bild- 
hauer dor Benaieaanee . and the two successive 
new editions of Burckhardt’s famous Oieerone. 
Indeed, this last-mentioned delightful manual 
has, in the process of re-editing, been com¬ 
pletely metamorphosed—or shall we say 
renovated?— so as to embody the results of 
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modern research, and more especially the views 
of the learned Berlinese art historian. This 
direct and reiterated attaok is, in its way, a 
compliment, as showing that the Milanese 
champion fully realises the weight attaohed 
north of the Alps to the opinion of Dr. Bode; 
in connexion with whose ex cathedra pro¬ 
nouncements, however, it is necessary to hear 
in mind that they have met with less absolute 
acceptance in England and France than in his 
own country. 

One reason why we especially deplore the 
too controversial and personal character of 
the new hook is that it is thus too much 
made to take the form of an ephemeral pro¬ 
duction, destined to serve its purpose—that of 
confounding and crushing the enemy—and 
then to disappear. It is worthy, on the 
oontrary, to take its place with its predecessor 
as a succinct, but none the less invaluable, 
hook of reference, an acquaintance with the 
conclusions of whioh will be indispensable to 
those who pretend to any systematic study of 
Italian art in its greatest and most representa¬ 
tive phases. It is from this point of view 
that Die perpetual thrusts at the “ Herr Ober- 
Director Bode ” and his subordinate phalanx 
of North German savants become, by their 
very reiteration, just a little wearisome to the 
uninitiated; and we cannot help thinking 
that a considerable excision or modification of 
the passages coloured with personal feeling 
would be desirable. The results of Lermo- 
lieff’s serious and indefatigable labours would 
thus unquestionably be made to stand forth 
in a more solid and enduring shape. 

The foundation of the new work is a series 
of essays on the Borghese Gallery, published 
by Signor Morelli in the Zeitiehri/t fur 
Bildende Kurut some fifteen years since, 
in connexion with which his name first 
became familiar to the public. But these 
critical remarks have been varied, added to, 
and to a great extent remodelled; and they 
are now followed by a similar study on the 
Doria-Panfili Gallery. Practically, however, 
the ground covered is much more extensive 
than the title of the book would lead us to 
believe. Lermoliefi’a disquisitions extend not 
only to moat of the principal collections of 
Borne, but to those of the whole of Italy ; 
taking in, by the way, the TJfflzi, the Pitti, 
the Academies of Venice and Siena, the 
Brers, the Turin Gallery, the municipal 
galleries of Brescia and Bergamo, the Museo 
Nazionale of Naples, and many private col¬ 
lections at Milan and elsewhere—including 
especially the author’s own and that of his 
colleague, Dr. Frizzoni. 

Carrying a stage further his Baphael 
studies, our author gives us first, through the 
medium of a curious dramatic dialogue, his 
views on many of the most celebrated works 
in the TJfflzi and the Pitti, and does so with his 
wonted authority and outspoken frankness. 
He throws the weight of his opinion into the 
scale of those who give to Sehastiano del 
Piombo the Giorgionesque “Fomarina” of 
the Tribune; and he ranks with this picture, as 
from the same hand and of the same period, the 
famous “Violinist” of the Sciarra-Colonna 
Palace at Borne—deemed by most connoisseurs 
one of the finest performances in portraiture 
of Baphael’s Boman period. This attribution 
is, however, not made for the first time; it 
had already, as the writer states, been tenta¬ 


tively put forwarded by Prof. Springer. 
Lermolieff follows 0. Miindler, and runs 
counter to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in 
giving the uninviting and much-restored 
“ Donna Gravida” of the Pitti to the divine 
Sanzio instead of to Bidolfo Ghirlandajo. All 
his enthusiasm is, however, reserved for the 
beautiful “ Donna Velata ” of the same col¬ 
lection, in whioh he recognises (here also 
following in the footsteps of Mundler) the 
very hand of Baphael and the real portrait of 
his mistress, while classing the celebrated 
“Fomarina” of the Barberini Palace as a 
later portrait of the same model by Giulio 
Bomano. Signor Morelli enables us to 
follow him here without misgiving, by point¬ 
ing out that Die veil and draperies in the 
“ Donna Velata ”—which are unquestionably 
confused and disappointin g both in arrangement 
and execution—are attributable to the hand 
of an assistant. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the “Bibbiena” and “Ingbirami” por¬ 
traits whioh are set down to Sanzio at the 
Pitti; it being apparentiy agreed on all sides 
that the original of the former is at Madrid, 
and that of the latter at Volterra. The 
execution of Baphael’s sublime design 
“The Vision of Ezechiel” Signor Morelli 
with much verisimilitude assigns to Giulio 
Bomano. To him he also gives a number 
of the most celebrated drawings cata¬ 
logued as Baphael’s—including the “Venus 
and Psyche” of the Louvre (Braun 257); 
the “ Three Graces ” of Windsor; the draw¬ 
ing of “Two Naked Men,” said to have 
been sent by Sanzio to Diirer “ to show his 
hand,” and now in the Albertina; and the 
design for the great “ Madone de Francis I.” 
(TJfflzi: Braun 486). The three drawings in 
tanguine for the “Transfiguration,” which 
are respectively in the Albertina, the Louvre, 
and the Ambrosian a, are now set down— 
though not authoritatively—to Francesco 
Penni. On the other hand, Signor Morelli 
renders signal service to art in vindicating 
once for all the right of the “Beazzano e 
Navagero” double portrait of the Doria— 
Panfili Palace at Borne to take its place as 
an undoubted original of the TJrbinate’s best 
time, due entirely to his brush. True con¬ 
noisseurs have long felt that this masterpiece 
revealed a vitality and a supreme power of 
characterisation such as no mere ci'-yist could 
possibly attain; but they have been over¬ 
borne by the weight of Passavant’s authority, 
declaring it to be a Venetian copy, and 
by that of later Kwutforecher, who, it 
appears, affect to recognise in it the hand of 
Polidoro da Caravaggio. One of Signor 
Morelli’s most striking achievements is the 
fashion in which he for the first time clearly 
defines the artistic personality and the dis¬ 
tinctive technical characteristics of Perino 
del Vaga—more especially in the first 
period of his practice, when, as a youthful 
prodigy, he worked in the Vatican, at 
the Loggie, and in his spare time eagerly 
oopied such drawings of the great capo - 
teuola as he could lay hands upon. Students 
must be referred to Signor Morelh’s work for 
the technical arguments on which he bases 
his bold and original conclusions under this 
head. To our thinking, he has completely 
established his contention that, among many 
others which he specifies, the following draw¬ 
ings—which are among the more important 


generally ascribed to Baphael—are copies after 
Die master, or, as the case may be, develop¬ 
ments of his first sketches, by Perino. 

The great “ Battie of Constantine ” (Louvre: 
Braun 236); the “Calumny of Apelles” 
(Louvre); the so-called “Study for the 
Dicputa ” (Windsor Castie); “St. Peter and 
St. Paul appearing to Attila” (Louvre: 
Braun 235); “Abraham with the Angels” 
(Albertina). The “ Destruction of Pharaoh’s 
Host ” (Louvre: Braun 275) Signor Morelli 
shows to be an original by Perino, executed in 
1522 for the Chaplain of S- Lorenzo in 
Florence. Our author thus robs some 
museums and collections of the first rank of 
more than one much-vauntid treasure. 
Especially the “Salle aux Boites” of the 
Louvre—that Salon Carre of choice drawings 
—suffers an eclipse, or rather a permanent 
diminution, of its attractions. We may, 
therefore, expect a terrific outcry, and the 
formal excommunication, with bell, book, and 
candle, of the audacious Milanese idol- 
breaker. 

Not less iconoclastic or less uncompromising 
in his conclusions is Signor Morelli in dealing 
with the great burning question of the 
paintings still to be attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci. Agreeing, mirabile dictu, for once with 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, he assigns 
(not for the first time) the much-discu«sed 
Montoliveto “Annunciation,” now in the TJfflzi, 
to Bidolfo Ghirlandaio, while Herren Lip- 
hardt, Liibke, and Bode pronounce it an early 
work of Leonardo himself. Seeing how 
striking is the analogy whioh exists between 
the treatment of the blue-robed Madonna in 
this picture and that of Leonardo’s famous 
angel in the Verrocchio “ Baptism ” at the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti; and, considering 
too the Verrocchio-like character of the 
sculptured ornaments in the stone-work, and 
the peculiar character of the landscape, we 
are constrained on this point to lean rather 
to the German than to the Italian view. 
Bidolfo, as is well shown in the Antinori 
“ Procession to Calvary,” now at the National 
Gallery, was influenced by the later or 
Milanese, and not by the earlier or Floren¬ 
tine manner of Leonardo. Being born in 
1483, he could hardly have been more than 
ah infant when this picture, which is still 
emphatically quattrocentist in character, was 
painted. The great fresco in the Casa Melzi 
at Vaprio—known as “II Madonnone 
which Mundler gave to Da Vinci himself, is 
now, for the first time, assigned to Sodoma; 
the “ Madonna and Child ” of the Hermitage 
is, with a fitness hardly to be questioned, put 
down to Bernardino de’ Conti; while the beau¬ 
tiful “ Colombina,” of the same collection— 
which has been variously ascribed to Leonardo, 
Solario, and Luini—is given to Giampetrino. 
Returning to the charge on the subject of the 
famous profile-portrait of the Ambrosiana, 
called sometimes Isabella d’ Este, some¬ 
times Beatrice Sforza, Signor Morelli brings 
to bear, in support of his bold contention that 
this rapturously admired work is by his resus¬ 
citated Milanese painter, Ambrogio de’ Predis, 
such a mass of technical evidence as must, we 
should imagine, convince all Leonardo students 
who are not pledged up to the hilt to support 
the oontrary opinion. Our author attributes 
the companion male portrait at Die] Ambro¬ 
siana—accepted by Dr. Bode as an unfinished 
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performance by the great Florentine himself 
—to an anonymous and highly-skilled pupil 
of the master, to whom he also gives what he 
styles the copy in the National Gallery of the 
“ Yierge aux Rochers.” To this beautiful 
repetition of the Louvre picture, which bears 
markedly the stamp of the later Milanese 
manner as distinguished from the earlier 
Florentine style of the French example, 
Signor Morelli and his followers—with the ex¬ 
ception of Sir Henry Layard—are, we think, 
hardly just; failing, as they apparently do, to 
recognise in it, if not the brush of the master 
himself, at any rate his own personality snd 
his supervising influence—and it may be, too, 
in some of the heads signs of his own master 
hand. Among the immediate pupils and 
imitators of Da Vinci, and tho«e painters of 
the pre-existing Milanese school who were in 
a less degree influenced by him, especially 
Sodoma, Cesare de Sesto, Bernardino de’ Conti, 
Ambrogio de’ Fredis, and Giampetrino are 
brought into additional prominence. The 
technique of the first-named master as a 
draughtsman is shown in reproductions from 
several studies fora “ Leda and the Swan,” of 
which an old copy (formerly regarded by Signor 
Morelli as the original) is in the Borghese 
Gallery. Of these drawings two are at 
Windsor Castle—one under the name of 
Leonardo, the other under that of Raphael— 
a third is at Chatsworth, and a fourth at 
Weimar, both the latter being also ascribed to 
Leonardo. 

Where we part company altogether with 
Signor Morelli is in his attempt to show 
that the great “ Entombment ” of the Bor¬ 
ghese Gallery and our own “ St. Sebastian, 
St Rock, and St. Demetrius” (ascribed to 
the Ferrarese L’Ortolano) are characteristic 
works belonging to the early time of Garofalo. 
Whatever may be the anatomical and technical 
points of resemblance between these splendid 
works and those recognised as undoubtedly 
from the hand of Bevenuto Tisi—and these 
appear to us less convincing than such as are 
usually brought forward by Signor Morelli— 
we find it impossible to accept his assumption. 
How is it to be believed that a master who 
had already attained such authority and 
decision of technique as are shown in the 
“Entombment,” and whose conceptions 
were, moreover, of so noble and profoundly 
emotional a character, should ever have 
become in his maturity so mannered, empty, 
and perfunctory a painter as Garofalo per¬ 
sistently showed himself in the very numerous 
series of technically excellent but mechanical 
and uninspired performances which, during a 
lengthened cireer, he gave to the world? 
Moreover, as a landscapist the painter of the 
“Entombment” and the “8t. Sebastian” 
shows, notwithstanding his sharp and tren¬ 
chant colouring, much closer affinities with 
the Venetian, and more especially Giorgion- 
esque, school of landscape (see the background 
to the National Gallery picture) than did ever 
the Garofalo with whom students of Italian 
are are familiar. 

Neither Florentine nor Umbrian art is in 
the new work treated in great detail, though 
we find in it interesting notices of Francesco 
Pesellino, Piero di Cosimo, Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli, Jacopo da Pontormo, 11 Bacchiacca, and 
Girolamo Genga. 

In the section of Venetian art proper 


perhaps the only absolute novelty is the 
authoritative pronouncement of Signor Morelli 
that the fine female portrait, No. SO in the 
second room of the Borghese Gallery—over 
the authorship of which he had long hesita’ed 
—is from the brush of Giorgio Barbarelli 
himself. It is not a little diverting to learn 
that in this particular instance the great critic 
was not helped to a final conclusion primarily 
by the technical qualities of the work; but 
that be allowed the spirit of Giorgione, 
emanating from the mysterious canvas, to 
commune with his spirit, thus bringing about 
appeasement and conviction. Is this then so 
very different from that yielding to a 
“ Gesammteindruck ”—to a “ Giorgionesker 
on Raffaelischer Duft ”—which Signor 
Morelli, as a rule, stigmatises as a mere 
weakness of the abhorred aesthetician of 
professorial tjpe. We ourselves hold that it 
is by the employment in the proper propor¬ 
tion of both methods, pressed into the service 
of a true and vivid intuition, that earnest stu¬ 
dents of art can alone proceed. Signor Morelli 
own great achievements are surely due as 
much to his intuitive genius for divining and 
laying bare the true artistic individuality of 
the Italian masters as to the application of 
his admirable scientifio method to the analysis 
of their purely technical characteristics. 

Had these remarks not already assumed 
somewhat alarming proportions, it would have 
been a labour of love to call attention to our 
author’s interesting notes on other Venetian 
masters, such as Carlo Crivelli, the Ravenna 
painter Niecolo Rondinelli, the favourite 
Lorenzo Lotto, Giovan Antonio da Pordenone, 
Paris Bordone, and the masters of the 
Brescian branch—Romanino, Moretto, and 
Calieto da Lodi. 

Although we have, as much for Signor 
Morelli’s sake and out of solicitude for his 
glory as in the interest of his followers 
and readers, taken exception to the con¬ 
troversial form of his last work, it may be 
replied on the other side that this honneur 
battailleuse which permeates it will act up n 
some lovers of vigorous fight as a stimulant, and 
thus promote the deglutition of much serious 
matter which might otherwise prove difficult 
of digestion. Lermolieff writing as before in 
German—a sufficiently extraordinary tour de 
foree for a foreigner, even though he may 
have Teutonic blood in bis veins—commands 
a style of a clearness, brightness, and vivacity 
which are uncommon indeed in German prose, 
and especially in prose dealing with subjects of 
this class. He is never for a moment pedantic 
or obscure even in the most elaborate of his 
expositions — affecting wherever he can a 
homely, vernacular phraseology, and giving 
play in his controversies to a vein of humour 
which is neither distinctively German nor 
Italian, but is rather, in its use of proverb and 
illustration, akin to the Spanish literary 
manner. The little scene at the close of the 
book—in which a Viennese connoisseur and a 
Berlinese “assistant gallery director” are 
shown in the Doria-Panfili Palace aux prises 
in the presence of the “ Beazzano e Nava- 
gero” portrait to which we have already 
referred, disputing as to whether this 
magnificent original is a Venetian copy 
or a repetition by Polidoro da Caravaggio— 
is in its way inimitable. It is a worthy 
pendant, indeed, to the delightful episode of 


the earlier work in which a cultured North 
German Fraulein scornfully reproves Ler¬ 
molieff for his light remarks as to the famous 
Dresden ‘ 1 Magdalen, ” then universally admired 
as a work of Correggio. Although Signor 
Morelli is frankly, and very naturally, in love 
with his own opinion on points of importance, 
he by no means plays pontiff or sets up 
exaggerated pretentions to infallibility. On 
the contrary, in more than one instance he 
withdraws or modifies opinions formerly 
expressed. He is willing to weigh and, it may 
be, to accept suggestions from all sources— 
save, it must be owned, that of the Spree, 
from which he resolutely refuses to be fed. 

The new and definitive edition which the 
author is now actively preparing of Die 
Italieniechen Keister in den Oalenen von 
Dresden, &c., will be in two volumes, and is 
to contain so much fresh matter as to be prac¬ 
tically a new work. It is expected that Signor 
Morelli will here not only approach oertain 
branches of his subject not yet touched upon 
by him, but will state in what points a still 
further matured experience and a closer study 
may have induced him to modify or alter his 
views. To the publication of this work in its 
definitive form all those who, unblinded by 
prepossession or prejudice, have estimated at 
their true value the immense services ren¬ 
dered bv Ivan Lermolieff in connexion with 
the study of Italian art will look forward 
with eager expectation. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In addition to the Royal Aoademy, the 
Grosvenor, and the New Gallery, two minor 
exhibitions of some interest wul be opened 
next week. These are a number of Animal 
Studies, by Mme. Henrietta Bonner, at the 
Fine Art Society’s in New Bond-street; and a 
representative collection of the late Mrs. Julia 
Cameron’s photographs, at the Camera Club, 
in Bedford-street, Covent-garden. We believe 
that the first publio exhibition of Mrs. 
Cameron’s now well-known photographic por¬ 
traits took plaoe more than twenty-five years ago, 
when they at onoe attracted attention, not 
only from the personages represented (includ¬ 
ing Sir John Hersohell, Sir Henry Taylor, Lord 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning), but also 
from the fine effects of light and shade on a 
grand scale obtained by the artist—for Mrs. 
Cameron was worthy of that name. 

Two series of art lectures will be commenced 
at the Royal Institution next week. On Tues¬ 
day, May 6, Mr. Louis Fagan, assistant keeper 
of the department of prints and drawings in 
the British Museum, will deliver the first of a 
course of three lectures on “ The Art of Engrav¬ 
ing,” dealing successively with engraving in 
line, on wood, and in mezzotint; and on 
Saturday, May 10, Dr. Charles Waldstein, 
director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athena, will deliver the first of a 
course of three lectures on “ Reoent Excava¬ 
tions in Greece.” Each course will be illus¬ 
trated—the former by more than one hundred 
photographic reproductions shown by oxy- 
bydrogen light; the latter by photographs 
thrown on the sareen by means of the electric 
light. 

The May number of Igdrasil will contain in 
a supplement a full report of the speeches 
(revised by the speakers) delivered at the 
opening of the Buskin Museum at Meertbrook, 
Sheffield; and an artide on the museum, by 
Mr. William Marwiok, the editor. 
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Mb. Hbnby Blackburn, editor of Academy 
Notts, proposes to deliver during the month of 
May a conversational lecture on "The Paris 
Salon," illustrated by reproductions of some of 
the pictures. 

An Bdinburgh correspondent writes to us as 
follows:—“ We have just examined proofs of 
the photogravure, and woodcut illustrations, 
more than thirty in number, which are being 
prepared for an unusually elaborate paper, read 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
December last, and to be included in the 
twelfth volume of the new series of their 
Proceedings. The paper deals with the Regalia 
of Scotland, a subject whioh (it will be 
remembered) engaged the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott in the early part of the oentury, but 
regarding which reoent research has disclosed 
much that is new, and has dispelled at least 
one pleasant legend that was formerly current 
—the myth that the golden circlet made for the 
ooronatiou of King Robert Bruoe had been 
incorporated in the present Scottish crown. 
The historical portion of the present communi¬ 
cation is the work of the late Mr. J. J. Reid, 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 
and is based upon a fresh examination of 
historical documents ; while Mr. Alex. J. S. 
Brook has brought his technical knowledge to 
bear upon his elaborate description of the 
various objects comprised under the general 
title of " The Honours ” of Sootland, each single 
stone in the circlet receiving specific comment. 
The illustrations, from photographs by Mr. 
W. B. Mitchell, have been executed with due 
fidelity to their originals,' as we satisfied our¬ 
selves by a comparison made in the Edinburgh 
Oastle Crown-room the other day. Of especial 
interest are the various reproductions of the 
sword of state presented by Julius IL to James 
IV. in 1S07, bearing tbe engraved name and— 
on an escutcheon, in enamel—the Rovere oak- 
tree of that pontiff. In the guard, the com¬ 
bination of fine broad work, thoroughly Gothic 
in feeling, with, the later Renaissance orna¬ 
ments of the additions and repairs is distinctly 
curious; and, on the blade, incised figures of 
8. Peter have been now, for the first time, 
deciphered and figured. We may add that 
coloured reproductions of the various pieces of 
“ The Honours ” are given in the memorial 
volume of Stuart Relics, to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Macmillan. Here the drawings are 
by Mr. William Gibb; while the description is 
contributed by Mr. Brook.” 

THE STAGE. 

THB TWO PLAYS AT THE 8HA FTESBUBT. 

Whatever fault may be found with either of 
the pieces individually, there can be no 
question that the Shaftesbury Theatre has 
just now a very strong bill. I did not see 
“ Dick Venables" at the moment that it was 
produced; but I am convinced that it has 
gained in many ways by having its four acts 
compressed into three, and that its last state 
is better than its first. The compression, too, 
permits the presentation of a pieoe artistio 
people must have been looking forward to, 
but which was not expected to have been seen 
just at present—I mean Mr. Alfred Berlyn’s 
adaptation of Francois Coppea’s charming 
play, " Le Luthier de Cremone,” of which 
another version had some time ago been 
enacted by Mr. Giddens. Let me speak of 
this piece first. 

Mr. Berlyn’s version of “Le Luthier de 
Cremone ” is in blank verse. No merit what¬ 
ever attaches to it because it is in blank 
verse, but much merit attaches to it because 


its blank verse is good. I am not even now 
quite certain that the best and most chosen 
of prose—the prose every word of which is 
the evidence of an art—would not have con¬ 
veyed with even more of directness, with 
even more of precision, the point and pathos 
of M. Coppee’s poetry. But, be that as it 
may, the present blank verse version is 
undoubtedly a good one ; it is not cold, 
it is not halting, it is not aoademio or 
artificial. And in regard at least to its most 
notable interpreter at the Shaftesbury, the 
method of its delivery is satisfactory, and is 
extremely telling. Indeed, the quality of 
Mr. Willard’s voice and his skill in the pro¬ 
duction of it, and his art of diotion, have 
never been more plainly apparent than they 
are as one listens to him in this pieoe. The 
quality of his voioe, it may be remembered, 
was naturally a little lost amid all the excel¬ 
lencies of “ The Middleman ’’—the voice had 
to be veiled or ohanged a little; it was to 
counterfeit the voice of the elderly and of the 
not very well-bred. Passing to Mr. Willard’s 
aotual performance—to the dramatio part of 
it, that is to say—it was only at his entry 
that I found the slightest ocoasion for dis¬ 
appointment. His hunchback—a man, it must 
be remembered, with the nerves of an aeolian 
harp—did not enter frightened, breathless, 
hunted down, overwhelmed. Yet the jeers 
of the crowd have followed him, as I under¬ 
stand, to the door. But the manner of his 
entry, as Mr. Willard chose to make it, was 
no doubt deliberately considered and intended 
to be part of an harmonious whole. If the 
only detail I mention is a detail which I 
somewhat take exception to, I hope I am not 
unappreciative of the grip, the impressiveness, 
the poetic power of the performance. From 
almost the beginning to the very end, it 
seemed to me large and masterly. 

A word for the minor parts. Mr. Alfred 
Bishop is very well known to be an excellent 
character-actor. But he is much better at 
representing those individualities of character 
which he has had the opportunity of seeing 
than in representing those which he is first 
compelled to imagine. His Ferrari, the old 
violin maker with the two pupils and the 
daughter, is of the latter order. The French 
actor who played the part originally made the 
man a good deal funnier, in hu cups; but Mr. 
Bishop is, in any case, to be commended for 
the virtues of moderation and reticence, where 
the obvious temptation could only be the 
temptation to exaggerate. Mr. Elwood, as 
the somewhat unworthy fellow-pupil of Mr. 
Willard—the straight and stalwart lover 
whose fiddle is only second best—was it 
seemed at moments unduly heavy: almost 
needlessly uninteresting. If we say these 
harsh things of him, it is only because we can 
commend him sincerely in the second piece 
that falls under notice to-day. And then 
there is Miss Olga Brandon. In “ The Violin 
Makers’’ she was graceful, and it may be 
sufficient; but who would for one moment 
have suspected from a performance alike 
blameless and colourless that we were going 
to see—an hour afterwards—one of the most 
remarkable performances that have lately been 
anywhere shown? And this brings me to 
the second piece, in which there is no doubt 
whatever that Miss Olga Brandon legitimately 
shared Mr. Willard’s triumph. 


“ Dick Venables ’’ may perhaps be called a 
melodrama. It'is at all events a drama of 
strong sensational interest; and not a piece 
for which its author is to be credited with 
original conceptions of character, or original 
thoughts that are of value. But it is ex¬ 
tremely well written for the sort of piece that 
it is. Its dialogue is natural; and, whatever 
it may have been when it was in four acts 
instead of in three, it is now distinctly terse. 
Its story of course I do not profess to tell, but 
briefly it is that of the miserable marriage 
still existing between a charming young 
woman and an unmitigated blackguard at 
present on Daitmoor. Tbe charming young 
woman believes at first that the unmitigated 
blackguard had been shot in an attempted 
escape from prison bounds; but it is too soon 
brought home to her—though not before she 
is desperately in love with Oapt. Lankester, 
who ohances to be governor of the prison— 
that Bichard Venables is alive and well, and 
in full possession of every faculty that can 
conceive of and oompass crime. He is this 
moment guilty of manslaughter, if not of 
murder, and it only takes a little pressure 
from a comrade to plunge him into a scheme 
for a great jewel robbery. How is Bichard 
Venab’es to be disposed of, so that the charm¬ 
ing young woman may have what the Eoglish 
play-going pub’io demands that she shall 
have—her full rights to marry the worthy 
governor ? Yet, again, how is the final dis¬ 
position of this criminal to be so delayed as to 
insure our following his fortunes with a great 
amount of interest, and a certain amount of 
sneaking sympathy, over at least an act or 
two? These are the problems which Mr. 
Law’s stage-craft solves, as I think, success¬ 
fully. 

The excellence of the interpretation—at 
all events in several of the parts—is all tbat 
need be dwelt upon. As for Mr. Willard 
himself, to his gallery of villains he has added 
another canvas, bearing upon it, as his portraits 
are wont to do, the mark of decisive and ener¬ 
getic and accomplished draughtsmanship. He 
has not been upon the stage many minutes 
before he has persuaded you of Diok Ven¬ 
ables’® reality. And if it happens that your 
experience of very deep-dyed villains in real 
life has not been either wide or profound 
enough to enable you to pronounce with con¬ 
fidence upon the matter, you feel at all events 
that if the actual villain were not quite like 
that, it would clearly be his business to be as 
much like it as possible—you know that Mr. 
Willard’s villain is the ideal, towards which 
all well directed villany should tend. Seriously, 
the actor is as admirable as ever—as admirable, 
I mean, as it is possible to be within tho 
limits of the r6le. And next to him—and 
hardly indeed behind him upon this occasion 
—comes Miss Olga Brandon, as the villain’s 
most unwilling but not consciously unfaithful 
wife: a woman who even in her youth (as 
Miss Brandon represents her) suggests a 
past: clearly a person with a secret, a 
person with a tragedy, and a being alive 
in every inch. The sense of the extreme 
oleverness—tho extreme rightness, moreover 
—of Miss Brandon’s performance comes upon 
you gradually. The excellence of the thing 
is not due at all to the effectiveness of a par¬ 
ticular moment, and is not due altogether to 
the effectiveness with which the actress uses 
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any one weapon among the several ones which 
it is the hnsiness of her art to wield. But if, 
among these weapons, I had to name one 
more than another, it wonld assuredly be the 
weapon of facial expression—a mobility and 
expressiveness of countenance equal to all the 
demands that the trying part of Mrs. Venables 
makes upon them; and these, too, guided by 
a discrimination that is oertainly very delicate. 
Two “ character parts ” are played with skill 
by Mr. Garden and Mr. Alfred Bishop. That 
reprerented by Mr. Bishop—in spite of inci¬ 
dents undeniably farcical—is perhaps the 
nearer to aotual life. It was the dramatist, 
and not Mr. Bishop, who made the ecclesiastic 
a kleptomaniac—Mr. Bishop has taken care 
that at the same time he shall be sympathetic. 
The ecclesiastic purloins; hut it is much to 
be able to purloin with dignify. Another 
man’s part—that of the young governor of the 
conviot prison—is played, as was implied 
earlier in the notioe, in a satisfactory and 
manly fashion by Mr. El wood. Two women’s 
parts—-those of the churchman’s wife and 
daughter—are played by Mrs. Canninge and 
Miss Annie Bose. I have been better pleased 
with Miss Annie Bose before now. Mrs. 
Canninge, if a little conventional or tradi¬ 
tional in her reading of the character of the 
wife of a benefioed clergyman who happens to 
be an archdeacon, is at least consistent, and is 
sufficiently mistress of her means to execute 
what she had planned. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mbs. Augusta Webster has, we hear, con¬ 
sented to the desire expressed by many of her 
friends that her classical drama “ In a Day ” 
should be acted on the stage. The performance 
will be given at the end of May or beginning 
of June—either at the Westminster Town Hall 
or at some theatre. The scenery used will be 
that painted for “ The Tale of Troy ” and 
“ Orestes ”; and Prof. G. C. Warr, of King’s 
College, has promised his help in the matter 
of oostnmes, &o. Miss Webster will take the 
part of Elydone; but moat of the other actors 
will be professionals. 

Mr. A. W. Pinero has ooneented to read his 
ptav of “ The Profligate ” in the theatre of the 
Birkbeok Institution, on Friday evening, May 
16. The entire proceeds will be devoted to 
purchasing books for the library of the institu¬ 
tion. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

In inviting Antonin Dvorak to come to London 
and conduct his new Symphony, the directors 
of the Philharmonic Sooiety showed praise¬ 
worthy enterprise. The composer of the 11 Stabat 
Mater ” and of the “Spectre’s Bride’’ did not 
perhaps satisfy expectations with his Leeds 
Oratorio a few seasons ago; but an un¬ 
interesting libretto, not decline of strength, was 
the main cause of that comparative failure. 
It is gratifying to record that Dvordk has 
returned once more to the country which in 
the past has so fully reoognised his genius, and 
that his Symphony in G was received last 
Thursday week at the third Philharmonic 
oonoert with enthusiasm. This new work has 
so much life and charm that it at onoe created 
a favourable impression. The ease with whioh 
the music can be followed makes one, perhaps. 


undervalue its skill at first hearing. The oom- 
poser has, indeed, spoken of his Symphony as 
“simple”; but that epithet is somewhat mis¬ 
leading-only study and effort could bring 
about suoh simplicity. Beethoven, it will be 
remembered, described his eighth Symphony in 
F as a “ little ” one. The Allegro opens with an 
impressive theme in minor, and to this the 
two subjects whioh follow in the major form 
striking contrasts. The development section 
is interesting, and the ooda effective. The 
Adagio is as fascinating as it is original; the 
composer wrote it while in the country, and it 
has a character thoroughly pastoral. The 
Allegretto Grazioso is delightfully fresh. The 
Finale is spirited and full of fancy; it is a 
movement such as Haydn might have written 
had he lived in the nineteenth oentury. The 
oomposer, who conducted his work, was recalled 
no less than three times to the platform. The 
programme also included Mr. Edward German’s 
olever overture to “ Biohard III. ”; Henselt’s 
pianoforte Conoerto in F minor, played with 
great strength and brilliancy by Mr. Bapelst- 
nikoff; and the “Jupiter” Symphony—all three 
under the careful direction of Mr. Oowen. 
Miss Marian Mackenzie was the vocalist. 


The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society gave a 
oonoert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon; and we are glad to reoord that this 
admirable body of singers, under the able oon- 
duotorship of Mr. G. Riseley, drew a much 
larger audienoe than on the occasion of their 
visit to London last season. The rioh quality 
of the voices, the refinement of the singing, 
and the perfect ensemble render this one of the 
finest male choirs in the kingdom. Brahms’ 
“ Lullaby,” Viotta’s “ Dying Child,” and 
Sullivan’s “ The long day doses ” were sung 
with wonderful delicacy. Again, in Dr. Hiles’ 
“ Hush’d in death ” and Hatton’s “ Tars’ 
Song,” and other glees, there was a marked 
display of power. Miss Liza Lehmann and 
Mr. Harper Kearton diversified the programme 
with solos. 

Signor Y. Galiero gave a concert at Prinoe’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. His reading of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonata in B flat (Op. 
27, Ho. 1) was fairly good. He played Scarlatti's 
Cat’s Fugue in rather a hard manner; but in 
Liszt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s “ Auf 
FlOgeln des Gesanges,” he appeared to better 
advantage, and in Brahms’ difficult and some¬ 
what ineffective left - hand transcription of 
Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo” he displayed fine 
technique. He was also heard in a Sonata for 
piano and violin, and in some solos of his own 
composition. The music is beneath criticism; 
but it is fair to add that it was to the taste of 
some of the audienoe, for the applause was 
hearty. Signor A. Simonetti, the violinist, has 
good intonation and plays with taste. Mdlle. 
Leila Dufour sang songs by St Saens and 
Denza with much success; she has a good voioe 
and dear enunciation. 

It is impossible to do full justice to all the 
musical events of the past week. Mr. Manns’s 
benefit oonoert was rives on April 26 at the 
Crystal Palaoe, at whioh also a Serenade by 
E. M. Smyth was performed for the first time. 
This oomposer has studied chiefly at Leipzig, and 
works from her pen have been heard in several 
continental dries. M. Sapellnikoff played with 


great suooess Tsohaikowsky’s second pianoforte 
Conoerto. The thirty-fourth series of the Satur¬ 
day Concerts just oonduded has been one of 
considerable interest.; and the performances, 
under Mr. Manns’s direction, have been of 
great exoellenoe. At a concert given by Miss 
Ethel and and Mr. Harold Bauer at the Prinoe’s 
Hall on Monday evening, a Sonata for piano¬ 
forte and violin by the young and talented vio¬ 
linist was produced. This work is one of con¬ 
siderable merit. The slow movement has a 
taking theme, somewhat Brahms-like in charac¬ 


ter ; and the finale is full of spirit. Mr. Harold 
Bauer gives, indeed, good promise. The Sonata 
was played by himself ana his sister, and well 
received. The students of the Hyde Park 
Academy gave a oonoert at the Steinway Hall 
on T ueeday afternoon, assisted by the professors. 
The part songs, under the direction of Mr. F. 
Gilbert Webb, were rendered in a thoroughly 
conscientious, though not sufficiently vigorous, 
manner. Mr. Schdnberger gave a brilliant 
performance of Liszt’s Polonaise in E. Miss 
Cowen recited between the parts, and was 
much applauded. Mr.Hensbhelgave his seoond 
orchestral oonoert for young people at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. There 
was a good attendance, and an interesting pro¬ 
gramme, including Mozart’s “Linz,” Sym¬ 
phony in C. The various performances were 
exceedingly good. Mrs. Hensohel sang solos, 
delightfully, as usual. 

J. S. Shbdlogk. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


The “Antigone” of Sophocles, translated 
into English verse by Mr. Robert Whitelaw, 
was performed at the Westminster Town Hall 
last Saturday evening. Mr. F. W. Macklin, of 
the Lyoeum, was stage manager; and, consider¬ 
ing the limited spaoe, the general effeot was 
very good. The Yisoountess Maidstone played 
the part of Antigone with feeling and intelli¬ 
gence. Miss Weston was no less suooessful as 
Ismene. Mr. H. Jenner, who undertook the 
part of Oreon at short notioe, deserves com¬ 
mendation. Mr. E. Wyatt, as seoond messenger, 
won loud and well-deserved applause. Mendel¬ 
ssohn’s choruses were sung, but it needed a 
greater and more able body of singers to do 
justice to the music. There was an exoelleat 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 
Such serious efforts to reproduoe the master¬ 
pieces of antiquity are of great interest, and 
this performance of “ Antigone ” was well 
attended. 


A oonoert was given on Saturday, April 26, 
at theWorkingWomen’sOollege, Fitzroy-street, 
in aid of the entertainments fund. Kind help 
was given by Miss Agnes Zimmermanu, who 
played solos from Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Hans Seeling; Miss Bright gave a violin solo 
from Brahms; and Mr. John G. Bright one on 
the ’oello—Popper’s Tarantella in D ; Mrs. 
Gattysang Tosti’s Venetian Boat Song; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Soott Gatty two of their 
“ Plantation Melodies ” ; Miss Genevieve Ward 
recited “ The Widow of Glencoe,” and the more 
homely study—“A Frenchwoman’s Story” ; 
and Mme. Antoinette Stirling sang some stir¬ 
ring songs. There are 390 names on the 
register of the College; and the inoome for 
the past year was £400. The College has a 
lending library, a reading-room, and a penny 
bank. The treasurer is Mr. Alexander Mao- 
millan. The students indude women of all 
trades, suoh as needlewomen, book-keepers, 
and shop assistants. The work has been 
steadily and quietly carried out; though, 
if larger funds were forthcoming, there is 
doubtless room for further development. 
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pOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLYTand^thTr 
gPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION— BEWARE of IMITATION8. 

SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_ MAYFAI R. W. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

•V 

■ ORDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 

Vba original bait, ud maat liberal. Bone .n 
FOUNDED A.D. Iddd. 

Farnlab dlreot bom the Munttetanr, bom did to E10.000 
Oaea priooo. No extra charge for time siren. 

Gttilngnm, Xatfmatee, Proee Opinion,, TaaUmonlalo Pont Fret, 

P. UOXDBB 

Its, »t», 840 , Tott uh a m wo artannd, W. Aim for HIBE ONLT. 

MEMflRY A * NOISETTE’S 

nik III U II I ■ SYSTEM.—"I WM im- 


FRY’S 



Lancet — 1 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— u Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron — “X have never 

President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 

well.” 
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Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY A SONS. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

~^ A NEW BOOK BY BIB OH ARLES DILKE, BART. 

PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. With 

Maps. 2 vols., 8vo. 86s. _ ..... . ... [Sieond Edition. 

The Quarterly Review says:-‘Sir Charles Dilke ha* of tea been apoYen of as a statesman possessing a more thorough acquaintance with the ‘Problems of Greater 
Biitain * than any other of his time, and the remarkable book to whioh he has given this title justifies his reputation.” 

The Australasian says: — 4 Sir Charles Dilke has f»tu1ied international politics more deeplv and thorjughly. perhaps, than any man of the lime, and by personal 

investigation and careful study has acquainted himself with all the larger facts of the tim\ and the inferences which natarally attach to them.If Sir Charles 

Dilke’s great bo jk helps others forward In the same roal it will be a legacy to Greater Brit tin equal, perhaps, to any which will be left by any men of the time.” 

APPRE 3IATIONS, with an ESSAY on. STYLE. By Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose 

College, Author of "The Renaissance,” “ Marius the Epicurean,” “ Imaginary Portraits,” to. Extra Grown 8vo, 8s. 6d. [Second Edition. 

“This Is an extremely interesting and characteristic collection of essays.”-iVineteenfk Century. 

TWENTY SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. RE- ARRANGKD THROUGHOUT. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 

Civilised World, hr the year 1890. Twenty-seventh year of Publication. Revised after Offloial Returns. Edited by J. BOOTr KELTIC, Librarian to the Royal 
Oeographiosl Society. Crown 8vo, i Os. Sd. 

AMONG tne SELKIRK GLACIERS; being the Account of a Rough Survey in the 

Rocky Mountain Regions of British Columbia. By WILLIAM SPOTS WOOD GREEN, M.A , F.R.G.8., A.O., Author of “ Re High Alps of New Zealand.'’ 
Blast' ated. Crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

The Pail Halt Gazette says: — 1 “ Every mountaineer should read Mr. Green’s hook.” 

The Saturday Review rays"To read his account of the ascent .of Mount Bonner is truly Invigorating.” 

MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS of ANCISNT ATHENS; being a Translation 

_ _ —.1 _ .1 _ It ...._ II T. _ I _ I _ U.D/l.DVVI TIC i 1 TTCDDITT _ ,.1- T_l _ 1_,_n__. . . . . _ T W 


of a portion of the "Attica” of Pansanias by MARGARET DE G. VERRALL, with Introductory Essay and Archat-ilwloal Commontsrv bv tank K! 
HARRISON, Author of "Myths of the O lystey,” ” Introduot >ry Studies in Greek Art, to. With Illustration< and Plans. Crown 6 vo, 16s. * 7 “ 


readers. In the first place, tonriets who have had a olaseioal edu ittion and vieit Athc 
wbioh keeps the present state of Athens always in view while deeorlblng its paat i 

whether he goes to Athens or not, must study this work.Mies Harrison s work, it 

volume substantially enriches the literature of classical antiquity.” 

The Manohetter Examiner esys: The volume Is crammed with curious learning.” 


classes of 
spot, and 


. always in view while deeorlblng its past glories. In the seoond place, the Hellenist who wishes to understand Pansanias. 
study this work.Miss Harrison's work, it remains to add, is illus’rated by a series of valuable plates and UuumiTS 

nsanf aIiiiIaiI anH/tulls " r 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry S. Cunningham, K.CI.E, 

Author of “The Ceruleans: a Vacation Idyll,” ‘ The Chronlelee cf Dusty- 
pore.” “ Wheat anil Tares,” Ao. 8 vols, orown 8vo. Sis. Sd. 

The Sptaker says:—'* We are glad to weluorae home the delightful author of ' The 

Ohrontolts of Dustypore' and the* Coeruleans’.‘ The Heriots ’ Is not anovel with a 1 

purpose.but lor all that It produces an effect on tho reader's mind, and favours 

the belief that purity and goodness are better posses- ions that allotments in ’ going ’ 
companies and villas on the Thames. And it teaches this gratifying lesson amid a 

whirl of talk and soei-ty People will do well to read ‘ The Heriots.’" 

The St. Jamte't Gaeitte says ‘-’The reader will Hod plenty of entertainment in 

this book.It is one of the brightest novels of Eogliah society at home Sir Henry , 

Cunningham bis yet given us.” 

THE £INO of AMASIS: a Romance. By the Right Hon. 

the Earl < f LYUON, G.C.B., G.0.81. 1 vol, orown 8vo. 8s. Sd. 

ENGLISH MEN OP ACTION. New Vol. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, ts. Sd. 

HAVELOCK. By Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

BY LEWIS CARROLL. 

THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Containing Twenty Coloured 

Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to ” Alioe’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land," with Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS CARROLL. The 
cover designed and coloured by E. Gbbtbudk THOMSON. 4to, 4s. 

NOW READY, POPULAR EDITION, PART II. ONE SHILLING. 

THE PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, 

F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D„ Sec. Part I. Library Edition, 8e Sd. Part II. Uniform 
with Part.1,8s. ed. Parts I. and II, Popular Edition, Sixtieth Thousand, each, 
paner covers, ts.; cloth. Is. 8d. 

STONES from the QUARRY. Sermons. By the Rev. 

ROBERT VAUGHAN, C’uraie io Charge of St. Mary’s, South Shields, Author 
of "Bt. John and the fev,n Churches.” Crown 8vo, Ss. 

LITERATURE PRIMERS.-NEW VOLUME. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By A. S. Wilkins, LittD., 

LL D.. Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 18mo, Is. 

A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By M A. Woods, Head 

Mletrets rf the Clifton High Schools for Girl*, Author of ‘‘A First Poetry 
Book” and “A Third Poetry Book.” A New Edition In Two Ports. Fcap. 
8vo, ?p. 6d. each. 

MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH CICADA! or TETTIGIDA! 

(Froghoppers and Grasifliee) By GEORGE BOWDLER BUOKTON. F R.8., 
Oorr. Memb. Acad. Nat. Hist, of Phtl.de phia, Memb de la See. Ent. de 
France. Illustrated by more than 400 Coloured Drawings. In Eight Parts. 
Demy 8vo. Parts I. and II. 8s. each. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 

JOHN BIOHaRD GBEEN, M.A., LL.D. With Maps, Genealogical Tables, I 
and Chronological Annals. ) 50th Then,and. Grown 8vo, 8s. 8d. ' 

Or, In Four Parts. Part I. 8C7—l!M. Part II. 1904-1668. Part IH. 1M0— 
1660 . Tart IV. 1630-1678. The corresponding portion of Mr. Tsit's Analysis i 
being bound up with each. The price of each Part is 8e. I 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE j 

for MAY, profusely Illustrated, price «d„ by poet 8d., contains 
1. A GREBK WATER-CARRIER. After J. Finnemore. Frontispiece. I 

9. TRANSATLANTIC TRIFLES. Sir Julian Ooi.MMID, Bart., M.P. 

8. PXP6CTANOY. Sophib Singleton. 

4. ALBERT DUR6R Albbet Fu-mino. With Illustration*. 

5. FOR the CAUSE. Stanley J. Wbyman. 

S. SOME ROARD SCHOOL CHILDREN. Jamss Rukcjman. With IUustrattcnB 
by Huoh Thomson. , 

7. FASTING. Tho Ven. Archdeacon Fabbab, D.D. i 

8. GYl'LE of SIX LOVE-LYRIOS. VI. THEY are REUNITED.” Words by 

Josbpb Bennett. Music by IIamlsb MacUunn. 

9. MAY. A Decorated Page. Hbywood Sumneb. 

io. THE BING of AMASIS: a Romance. Conclusion. The Earl of Lytton. 


THE MINER’S RIGHT. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 

“Robbery under Arms.” Ao. 3 vols., orown 8vo, 81a. Sd. 

.“ Mal1 ° mtte f ®7* :-'‘The three volumes ere brimful of adventures, in 

which gold diggers, prospectors, olalm holders, take an active part.” 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. Christie Murray 

Author of “ Aunt Rachel." “ The Weaker Vessel.” Ac. 8 vols., cr. 8vo, 81 s Sd-’ 
MrToLlsJto M^Sr y h^pV^°JSjd” 16 ’ 8G “ ratan ’ U *“ B0 “««>«best novel 

is o?eVS^OTll : M^. , §KL°5' , “ tt " “ a 8tyle ' ,0h ° V “ l9 ’ B G “ rtUn * 
The Guardian says: —“ It is a very clever novel.” 

The Saturday Review says: The book is eminently readable.” 

PURE LOGIC: and other MINOR WORKS. Bv W. 

^« Y A^°8 N 0 9 N. £i\ LWlO&r ^-gi 

?“a°». “o. I H a^ UEX JEV0NH - 

CAPITAL and INTEREST: a Critical History of 

Economical Thoorv. By EDGEN BOHM-BAWERK. Professor of Polltioal 
Economy In the University of Iunsbruok. Translated, with a Preface and 
Analyst-, by WILLIAM BMART. Lecturer on Political Ewnomy to Qu“n 
Margaret College, Glasgow. 8vo, 14s. 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION as the RESULT of the 

INHERITANCE of ACQUIRED CHARACTERS aooording to the LAWS 
of ORGANIC GROWTH. By Dr. G. H. THEODOR EIMER/ Profeesorof 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in Tubingen. Translated bv J T 
CUNNINGHAM, M.A., F.B.8.E., late Fellow of University t&Uege,oiford' 
8vo, 19s. Sd. ^ 

” The Scotman says: Mr. Cunningham has done his work as a translator with 
scrupulous care and uniform excellence that plaoes It beyond criticism.” 

The Mancheeter Examiner says:-” As a collection of novel, interesting, and aig. 
nidoant facts, well arranged for their intended purpose, Proleesor i5mep^ bool 
merits the warmest praise.” 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., 

D.O.L., LL.D, Ao. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

PINDAR. — The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. 

J',' 1i ,!^l’,'S it 5. an . I ‘ jtro<i 4 0 ^ ry Eesey. Notes, and Indexes, by BASIL OILDER- 
WLKB\ a, Protestor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Sd. 

MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIBS.-New Volume. 

PLUTARCH.—LIVES of GALBA and 0TH0. Edited 

by E. G. HARDY, M.A., lato Fellow of Jesus CoUege, Oxford, and formerly 
Head Master of Grantham .Schojl. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.-New Volume. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By the Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., Assistant Master, at Malvern. 
l8mo, is. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price is. No. 887, for HAY, contains— 

I. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. OLiraxirr. Chapters XXXI.—XXXIV. 

9. A MORAL CRUSADER. By GOBDWIg SMITH. 

8. GETTING READY. By W. WABDB FOWXKB. 

4. OUR BOYS in FLORIDA. By Abthub Mostbitohh. 

6. GEOROE WITHER. By Johs Fyvib. 

?; * HAMI3H blAOGREGOR. 

8. RONALD LESTER. 

9. PRINOB ALBERT VICTOR in TRAVANOOHE. By J. D. 


_ MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


rinved by ALEXANDER & HHEPHFABD, Londale Printing Works, Chanceiy Lane; Publiehed by BENBY VILLEBB, 97, Chanca^ ty nT 
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■RUSKIN 80CIETY of LONDON — 

XI) An ILLU 8 TRATED LICTURBwlH be delivered by Mr. KINF.TON 
PARKKS (of Birmingham), on TUESDAY, *0TH MAT, at 6 30 p.m. 
Bobjeot : “DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, Painter and Post." Ladlea and 
Ornilemen dralrnua of beocmlng Members, and applications for Tickets 
1enclosing slampid envelope), please *ddre*s HON. S«a RU 8 E 1 N EOCltTT, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


T3RITI8H MUSEUM.—FOUR LECTURES 

XJ on "THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of tha BABYLONIANS,” 
wll >* d* Iitt red by Mr. U. BEHTIN, M K.A.S., at 8.30 p.os., on the 
TUESDAYS, JOBS 3, 10, 17. and *4. Tickets, for On# Leo tare, 5a.; for 
the Series, 15a., may be had from E. A. Clark a, Stationer, 38, Museum- 
street, or from the Lkctubkb, before the Lectures. 


T HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY.—MADAMB AUBEBT Introduces English and 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers. Companions, 
Ac., snd recommends Schools and Kduoatlonal Homes 5 Schools transferred, 
Partnerships arranged —17, Regent-street, 8 .W. 

MISS HELEN CLEGG, ACCOUNTANT 

-A-*X and AUDITOR, is desirous of extending her practice la thedlreo- 
tlon of Auditing of Schools, Chsrlty, and Prlvats Accounts. 

8 be would also undertake the Sole Management of the Basinets Affairs 
of Schools, snch as Collecting Fees, and the Payments of Kant, Taxes, 
Salaries aod Wages, Jke. 

Office, Id, Alfred-plaoe, Bedford squire, W.C. 


M r. otto boioldkbekb 

SCHOOL OF ART, 

6 , BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 

Instruction In Oil Painting, Paatal Drawing, and in Blaok snd White. 
For terms apply to the above address. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER8 in 

XV WATER COLOURS. 

Tha One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION U now open, 3, Pall Mall 
East, from 10 to 6 . Admittance la. Catalogue la. 

Alfred D. FaiPP., R.W.F., Secretary. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES , cfic. 
TMPBOVED EDUCATION for MIDSHIP- 

X MEN.—Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE have the pleasure to announce 
an Improved plan of PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION for tha MERCANTILE 


tha wishes of parents anxious to send their boys to sea under proper care, 
has arranged that two of tbelr Australian Line, the “ Heaperu* and 
tha " Harbinger,” shall be specially adapted to thla purpose. A surgeon 
will be carried by each ship. and a naval Instructor, acting under the 
captain, will be appointed, who will teach the boys navigation, nautical 
astronomy, &o„ superintend their Instruction In aeemanshlp and the other 
duties of their profession, and exercise control In matters of discipline both 
on the voyage and in e colonial port. It Is proposed to despatch one ship 
in June to take boys going to tea for the first time. Tbs second ship tailing 
in August will be specially intended for boys from the training ships 
** Worcester ” and “Conway," who will be able to keep the knowledge 
they have already gained instead of forgetting so much as they now usually 
do in the period of sea aervloe through which they must past before going 
up for examination fora Board of Trade certificate. All yonths applying 
will have to produce a certificate of good oonduct, either from the training 
•hip In which they have served or from their last school. Certificates of 
conduct and efficiency will be given for each voyage, which, if good, will 
be' of advantage to the youtha in obtaining future promotion. For further 
particulars and terms‘apply to Dbyitt & Moo**, 39, Fen church-a tract, 
London, E.C. 

TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE o« SOUTH 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Tha Connell are prepared to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR and 
A 88 I 8 TANT LEC TURER In CB KM18TRY at a Salary of £1*0 per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, should be forwarded 
before JUNE 9TH. 1990, to IVO* Jam**, Registrar. 

Cardiff. May 7ih, 1890._ 

T TNI VERS ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

CHAIR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Tb« Connell .to prop.rad lo APPOINT* PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING In lb. now Ho.lnowln* Dtpnrtmont. Tho nil pood of the 

ProfWor will bn X900 por nnnnm. 

Application., toother with tnattmoalals and rafarenow, obonld bn 
forwarded before JUNE 10T». I WO, to Iron JAW ie, Bo,letrnr. 

Cardiff, Mar 7th, 1890. 


Q UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 snd 4, 

ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the meat successful 
in the United Kingdom ; over I,COO have passed. 

I. All Army Examinations. 

II. Civil Bervioe of India, Universities, Ac. 

HI. R. 1. Constabulary Cadetships. 

There la not a corps In the Servleee or a Department under Government 
that doee not owe some of Da Officers to the Queeb’e Service Academy. 
DCBLiv. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Buff of Specialists under 
personal direction of W. J. CHETWODE CKAWLET, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.B., 
F.R.Hiat.Soo., Ac. 


rTLENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE 

VX" BCHOLA R8H1P8, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, 
theothera of £40, will be offered for competition In JULY, age, 11 to 16. Can- 
didates oan be examined In England. For particulars apply to WA*DB«, 
Glen almond, Perth. 

The College, plaoed in singularly healthy site, at foot of the Grampians, 
has classical and modern tide, and prepare# directly for Universities and 
Publio Services. Junior school for boys between 9 and 13. 

Warden, Rev. J. H. Skeive. 


TXIGH-CLA8B BOARDING SCHOOL for 

XX GENTLEWOMEN. — Foreign Languages and Aoeompllehments 
Bproislltlea. Alto pleasant Intellectual Home for Ladies who wish to 
oontlnne certain stadlee only. 

Miss Essex, Rock field, Lansdowne-road, Croydon. 

T30YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

XV (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Fresident—The LORD ABERDABE, G.C.B. 
THURSDAY. ISTH MAY, at 8.80 p.m. 

The following Paper will be read :—** THE DESIRABILITY of TREAT* 
IKG HISTORY as a SCIENCE of ORIGINS,” by J. 8 . STUART GLENNIE, 
M.A., F.R.HULS. 

11, Chaodo*-street, Carendlsh-iquare, W. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d., 

ROYAL 

ACADEMY 

ANTICS, 

With over SIXTY Oiiginal Illustrations. 

By HARRY FURN 188. 

" The illustration! are as admirable aa they are 
hnmoroua ."—Dai y Neve, 

Oassbll & Comfaxy, Limited, Ludgato-hill, London. 

“ A book without a paraUel.” 

Bight Hon. W. E. Gladsioxf. 

Now ready. 2 vols., price 24a. 

THE 

JOURNAL of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 

Translated from the French, with an Introduction, by 
MATHILDE BLIND. With Two Portraits. 

Oassbll & Oomfaxy, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellenoe of its process of high-Clara 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Troateea of the Britlah Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &o., apply to the Manager. 

auto-gravure, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintlnn by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouleas, R.A.; Pettle, E.A. j Prinaep, 
A.E.A.; of the Fresco In Guy's Hospital; “SplUHO," by 
Herbert Draper, Ac., &c .; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Beproductlona of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74 , NBW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
la remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

"THE GREAT M ASTERS’* 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WlndsorCastle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
Bend for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., tree, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


CATALOGUES. 

Juat published. 

■\T7TLLTAMS & NORGATE NEW 

v V ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Tho Languages. Religions. An¬ 
tiquities, and Literature of the East. Tost free ono stamp. 

14, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, London; and 20, South Frtdcrlck- 
streer, Edinburgh. 

rpHEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 

X Farls. Llvres anclons «t moderns# rare* et Curloux. Catalogue 
Mensuol envoy 6 but dcrasndo. 

rpO PUBLISHERS.— The Advertiser is 

-X OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with nil ilia details of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, &c. Firs -class references.—Address, C. 8 ., 100 
Merest o-road, Tufnell Park, N. 

1\.TE8SR8. DRUMMOND & CO., 14, 

-LYJ_ HENRIETTA ETIlEET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are the eole 
representatives In Orest Britsin of HERR HAUFo TAKNGL, of 
Munich, the w. 11-knowo Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. 1 hero la a steadily 
Increasing demand for reproductions by this Justly oeltbrnted proce*s for 
large plates and rdtiioni dt luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Adv«rtlsemcnts, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO., have the 
latest and most Improved prooesses. Specimens on view. Prices on 
application. 

A new man u al ^book-keeping 

tor Wholesale snd Retail Tradtrs. By THILIP CEILLIX, Chartered 
Accountant. Price 3a. 6d. 

G. Bell A 8o*», YoTk^tfeet, W.C. and the AVT«o», S3. Chano^- 
lane vA.t 


A*TeSoKfo?.f.SF^DtS?7R^ NT THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. l. -■ - - ■■ — - - -- 1 ' — 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the “WHITEHALL TYPE-WRITING. 

booms," ,b. hotel MBTHOFOLK, o. SATURDAY, mat ioxb, « rpYPE- WRITING.—MSS , Soieiitific, and 

half-port ala o clock. of ^ ncr |p^, DI< Legal Dtoocmcnta, Ppaatflcattona. Flava, Ac, 

TL. Di.ki Un n A»aM. TflURPH PH AEfRRRT.AIN. M P in iha Ph.l. iv.diimi ___ nui.rlm,. takan In Shorthand or 


their WIDOWS and ORPHAN 8 . 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the “WHITEHALL 
ROOMS,” the HOTEL METROPOLB, on SATURDAY, May 10TH, at 
half-poet sit o’clock. 

The Right Honourable JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., In the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wince, One Gnlnot. 

Donations will be received and thankfblly acknowledged by— 

Sir Jon* Kyehett Millais, BarL, R^A., Honoraty Secretary. 
PHILLIP CHAELSS Habdwicx, Treaiurer. 

Douglas H. GobDok, Secreury, 19, 8 t. Jarace'e-etreet, S.W. 

The FHOTIADBS Collection of QRBJSK and 
BYZANTINE COINS . 

M HENRI HOFFMANN, expert , aasiated 

• by M. MAURICE DELE 8 TRE, eommittaire-priteur, will SELL 
at the HOTEL DROUOT, PAK18, on MONDAY. 19TH Mat, 1890, and 
Five Following Days, ihe nnilvallcd COLLECTION of GREEK and 
BIZANTINE COINS, formed by Hla Exoellency PH0TIADE8 Pacha, 
formerly Governor of Crvte, and Ottoman Minister at Rome and Athene. 

The Greek division consists of Coins of Grrece Proper. Crete, and the 
JEgean Islands, and comprises excessively rare and unpublished examples 
oi Klerlum, Oomphl-PhUIppolla, Lamia, the Oeiael, Phrrae, Mantlnels, 
Alexander Pheree, I’ynhos, Delphi, Boeotla, Thebes, a very complete aeries 
of Athens, Including the almost nniqae Btattr of Milhr dales, Ells, 
Mesaeula, Atkmlia, Pheneos, Gortyn-, Knoesoa, HterapjtnM, llano*, Naxos, 
Paro*. Tenos, See., Ao. Tne Hyxantlne division, commencing with Arcadlus 
and finishing wlih John VIII. Paleologoe, comprises txaffiumBolidi, 
AB. m«dalllon of Arcadlus, and tolidi of Kndokla, Verlna, Constant inn* V., 
Irere. Basil I., Michael I, Michael III., with Thecdora, and TnekU, 
Alexander, Ac., &o. 

lllnatrated Catalogues, price *5 france, and Information rvsptcMng 
tho sale may be obtained M tha hxpert, M. H. H* TFiJAH 1 *. 11, Roe 
mnouville, Pari*, or o- w . Talbot hEAUT, W, lUtbbone-pUce, kn40B,W. 


-L of all deecrlptons, Legal Dlooomenis, Ppeolflcationa. Flava, Ac., 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken In Shorthand or 
Type-wrltii g by expert Type-Writers. Special saooeee attained in work 
requiring d*lto*cy and care. Highest tosUmonlals. Pa pile taught.—Misses 


rpo LIBRARIANS, SECOND - HAND 

X BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, COLLECTORS, and CTHKBS.— 
REQUIRED by the Manoheater, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com 
pany, to complete their File, the Following Nombm 
Newspeper, vlx. : For the ywirs 1783, 1786. 1787, 1788, 1789,1790, 1795,1/98, 
1797, 1794,1799. 1800, 1801, 1802. 1803.18<H, and 1843, also for the half-year 
ending June, 1844. A Liberal Prloe will be paid for Complete Coplea In 

fa if°de»Ir!d”* can exchange the Following Dupllcato Numbers. vlx.r 
January to December, 1816 : January to May, 1840 j March to Deoember, 
1833 ; April to December, 1837 ; January to December. 1834 j April to June, 
v EDWABD BOSS, Secretary. 

London- road Stalien, Manchester, 

let May, 1890. __ 

Just published, poet 8vo, 7e.6d. 

rpHE LIFE and WRITINGS of ALEX- 

X ANDER VINET. By LAURA M. LANE. With en Introduction 
by The Venerable Archdeaoon FARRAR, DD. 

“ I may eey without hesitation that readers will here find a deeply In¬ 
teresting account of a else re aod brilliant thinker.... .The publication of 
this book will be a pure gain If it oalls the attention of freah students to the 
writings of a theologian so independent aa Vtnct was, yet so supreme In hie 
allegiance to the majesty of truth.”—Arobdeaoon FaBKAB. 

Edinburgh T. A T. CLABK, 88, Oeorge-etrse 
To be bad from all Boo Earlier*. 


Digitized by boogie 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No.340. 

contents. 

I. THE MODERN FRENCH NOVEL. 

II. BUDDHISM. 

III. THE VIKING AGE. 

IV. THE BEGINNING and the END of LIFE. 

V. ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

VI. SOPHOCLES. 

VII. THE FRENCH Id ITALY and tbalr IMPERIAL PROJECT. 

VIII. ROBERT BROWNING. 

IX. PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION of SCOTLAND. 

X. GREATER BRITAIN. 

LUX MTJNDI: a Series of Studies in the 

Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by CHARLES 
GOES, H.A., Principal of Pusey Home. Fifth Edition. 
8vo,14«. 

ADVENTURES in the GREAT FOREST 

of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and the COUNTRY of the 
DWARFS. By PAUL DU CHAILLU. Popular Edition. 
With Map and 90 Illustration*. Poet 8vo, 7s. Od. 

THE RAILWAYS of SCOTLAND. Their 

present position, with a glance at their past, and a fore¬ 
cast of their future. By W. M. AC WORTH. With a 
Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. I 

A SOUTHERN PLANTER By Snsan 

DABNEY 8MEDES. Post 8vo, 7s. «d. 

OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA 

during the years 1884-8. By the MARCHIONESS of 
DUFFERIN. Fourth Edition. With Portrait and Map. 
2 vola., crown 8vo, 24a. 

THE WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 

and CHRISTIANITY. By the LORD BISHOP of 
DERRY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 9a. 

THE REIGN of LAW. By the DUKE of 

ARGYLL. 19th Edition. Post 8to, 6s. 

HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 

KNOLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with 
Liat of Hotels, Bailway Stations, and Objects and Sights 
worth seeing. New and Revised Edition. With Map. 
1 voL, post 8vo, 12s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albbhabls Street. 


REMINGTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Jufct published. 

LAST TWO VOLUMES OP THE EN0LI8H 
EDITION OF 

MEMOIRS of DUKE ERNEST of 

BAXE-COBURQ-QOTHA. 2 vola., demy 6vo, Bhi. 


Just out. 

NEW WORK BY DR (JORDON STABLES. 

The MYSTERY of a MILLIONAIRE’S 

GRAVE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jost ont. 

NEW WORK BY TOL9TOL 
Translated from the Bnselan by H. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 

THE KREUTZER SONATA. Paper 

cover, Is.; poet bee, is. 2d. 


LAYS of COMMON LIFE. By William 

TOYNBEE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

REMINGTON & CO., 

HlNRIBlTA StRBBT, CoVBNT GaRDBIC. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 842 pages, cloth 10s. «d, or 
bound In calf limp tor the pocket, lis. 6d. 

A HAND-BOOK of EUROPEAN BIRDS 

For the nse of Field Naturalists and CoUtctors. 

By JAMES BACKHOUSE, Junr. 
Containing descriptions of Plumage, Dimensions, Dis¬ 
tribution ana Habitats of tbe various species. 

Qubkbt * Jack sow, l, Patornoeter-row (Mr. Van 
Voobst’s Successors). 


P H (E N I X FIRE OFFICE. 

1», LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Establish'd 1781. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Battlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secret sHm—W . C Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER A17,0u0,000. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


PAPER and PARCHMENT By A. 0. 

EWALD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Seat week. 

STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 

THE GOLDEN SOUTH: Memoirs of Home 

Life in Australia. By “ LYTH." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[This day. 

A MEMOIR or the late CAPTAIN MAYNE 

REID. By his WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just ready. 

BISMARCK at HOME. Crown 8vo, Is. 

[Just ready. 

’TWiXT OLD TIMES and NEW : the 

Baron de Malortie’s Reminiscences. Deray 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ Altogether his stories are so varied and charming that all 
one can do is impatiently and incontinently to ask for more.’ 

Scots Observer. 

AN ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH and 

CENTRAL AMERICA and in the 8ANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By P. KROUPA. With 32 Whole-page Illustrations by 
the Author. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“ A graphic and interesting record of a prolonged tour.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

THE LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 

EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. THISELTONDYER. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

“ An acceptable, Instructive, and extremely entertaining 
book."— Truth. 

UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 

GILBERT MACQUOID. With 29 Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. Demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

“ Brightly written, and rendered admirably attractive by 
Mr. T. R. Macquoid** drawings."— Saturday Review. 

ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 

of IRELAND. By LADY WILDE, Author of Ancient 
Legends of Ireland." Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ A mast of Interesting folklore.”— Daily Telegraph, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 

PERFERVID: the Career of Ninian 

Jameison. By JOHN DAVIDSON. 0s. [Jt«f ready. 

THE BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from 

the Russian. By S. STEPNIAK and WILLIAM 
WESTALL. 2s. ed. [Thie day. 

AN UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. 

By JOHN HILL. 2 vols. [Thie day. 

THE GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 

LYSAGHT. 3 vols. 

“ An excellent romance.Altogether there is a healthy 

and pleasant warmth of simple sentiment.”— Academy. 

THE NUGENTS of CABICONNA By 

T1GHE HOPKINS. 3 vols. 

“ Quite delightful.Humour, truth, kindliness of feel¬ 
ing, and good taste are the principal ingredients.The 

people in the story are human, natural, and individual to an 
uncommon degree.”— Athenaeum. 

A QUEEN of ROSES. By Baynton Foster. 
68 . 

“Simple and pretty.Rustic beauty and Innocence are 

charmingly personified in the heroine .”—Morning Poet. 

“ The characters are no mere lay figures, but flesh and 
blood personages with human feelings and human emotions. ’ 

Scottish Leader. 

THE NEW FAITH and WHAT CAME of 

IT. By CHARLES T. C. JAMES, Author of “ The Blind- 
ness of Memory Earle,” “ An Early Frost,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ There is a good deal of rollicking humour throughout 
this novel, and some love episodes which have an important 
bearing on the climax of the new creed."— Scotsman. 

A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John 

BRIDGES, Author of “ Idylls of a Lost Village." 2 vols. 
"A decidedly original and amusing story." 

Scottieh Leader. 


12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


STANFORD’S 
AFRICAN LIST. 


NEW EDITION, Revised to March 25tb, 1890. 

Reduced in piioe. 

STANFORD S LIBRARY MAP 
OF AFRICA. 

Engraved in the Finest Style on Copper Plates. 
Scale, 94 miles to 1 inch ; size, 65 inches by 58. 

Prices4 sheets, coloured, 35s.; per post, packed 
on roller, 35s. 8d. 

Mounted on roller?, varnished, 45s. 

Mounted in morocco case, £3 ; per poet, 
£3 0a. 8d. 

Mounted on spring roller, £5. 

The vast progress that has been made in the last 
few years in opening up the inteiior of this great 
continent has eo altered its aspect as to make this 
New Edition largely a New Map. 

The development of large territories in the east 
and south by means of Chartered Companies Under 
British influence is clearly shown; and further 
south the [States of South Africa, now making sore 
and steady progress in the work of exploration and 
topographical lurvey, are carefully delineated. 

The reoent route of Stanley in his last great 
journey across tropical Africa, the results of 
Junker’s, Wiesmann’s, Last’s, Oapello and Iven’s, 
and numerous other travellers’ explorations in this 
vast region, together with those of Selous and 
others in the countries south of the Zambesi, have 
all betn duly incorporated. 

The political boundaries have been carefully 
revised up to date, the agreement just arrived at 
between Great Britain and France in West Africa, 
and the territory claimed by Lobengula and 
recently placed under British iofluence, being 
properly coloured. 


STANFORD S LONDON ATLAS MAP 

of AFRICA. Showing all the available Information 
regarding that Country as well as the scale permits. 
Scale, 260 miles to 1 inch; size, 22 inches by 26. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 8s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. Sd.; 
mounted in case, 5s.; per post, 5s. 8d. 

STANLEY’S ROUTE.—STANFORD’S 

NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Showing the Line of March taken by Stanley's Expedi¬ 
tion, Emin Pasha's Province, and the Coast Line on both 
sides of the Continent. Size, 26 Inches by 22; scale, 94 
miles to 1 Inch. Price, Coloured Sheet, 3s.; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s. Sd.; mounted In case, 5s.; per post, 
5s. 3d. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — STANFORD’S 

LONDON ATLAS MAP of SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled 
from Official Sources and Private Information, Including 
the Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, Zululand, 
Bechuanaland, and the Southern Portion of the Trans¬ 
vaal. Railways, Main Roads, and Submarine Telegraph 
Cables are Bhown, and Mission Stations, Military Potts, 
and Forte are Indicated. Scale, 46 miles to 1 inch; size, 
29 Inches by 17. Price, Coloured Sheet, 8s.; per post, 
packod on roller, 3s. Sd.; mounted in case, 5s.; per 
post, 5s. 3d. 

STANFORD'S MAP of the TRANS- 

VAAL GOLDFIELDS, 1889. A Map of the Transvaal 
Goldfields, British Zululnnd, the Delagoa Bay Railway, 
and the Routes from Cape Colony and Natal, with an 
Enlarged Plan of the Wltwatersrand Goldfield. Size, 
40 Inches by 27; scale, 16 miles to 1 inch. Price, In sheet, 
coloured boundaries, &c., 8s.; per post, packed on roller, 
8s. 6d. i mounted to fold In case, 12a.; per poet, 12a. 3d.; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s. 

AFRICA.-STANFORD’S COMPEN¬ 
DIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. By the late 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society's East African Expedition. Foarth 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVEN8TEIN, 
F.R.G.S. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, 
M.A.I. Large post8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and 
Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, price 21s. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 AND 27, CoOKbPUJt St hast, Ohaximci Oju-h, aw. 
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STANDARD WORKS 

for the library. 


MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES 

(recently published in 8 role.. 8vo.’ A New and 
Cheaper Edition la now ready. In 1 voL, crown 
8vo, da. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HENBIETXE FELICJITE 
CAUPAN, First-I.idy-in-Waiting to the Queen, 
With a Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. H. W. STEPHENS, Vioar 
ol Woolbeding: Author of “ Life of St. John Chry- 
soetom," Ao. The POPULAR EDITION. With 
Index and Portraits. Ini voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Seleotlone from her Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By HABY BUSSELL 
MITFORD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 

HARRIS BARHAM (Author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends”). By his Bon. the Bev. BIOHaBD H. 
DALTON BARHAM. In I VOL, crown 8vc, with 
Portrait, 8s. 

A MEMOIR of the Late Rev. JOHN 

BUSSELL (*'Parson Busaeh”), of Tordown. North 
Devon. By the Author of “Dartmoor Days,” 
“ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany, Ac. In 1 voL, crown 
8vo, with a Portrait. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, with4 Por. 
traits, 8s. 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
with 9 Portraits, 6s. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE RATTLES 

or the WORLD. By dir EDWaRD GREASY. 
)*ta Chief Justice of Ceylor*. '1 hjrty-seoond 
Edition. With Plans. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 

By CHARLES BATBBONE LOW, iate Indian 
Navy, F.R.G.S. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait, <s. 


NEW WORKSJF FICTION. 

BY the AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 

HER THREE LOVERS. 

By ALICE M. DIEHL. 

In 1 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "MY LITTLE LADY.' 

The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 

By E. FRANCES POYNTER, 

Author of "Among the Hills,” Ao. 

In 8 vote., crown 8vo. 

“Its charm of style and beautiful womanliness of 
tone and sentiment cannot fail to please the most jaded 
of feminine novel readers.”— Manehetter Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 

“ACT E.” 

By HUGH WESTBURY. 

In 3 vole., crown Evo. 

“ Written in an energetic straightforward fashion: 
the character cf the Jewess, Judith, is vigorously and 
sympathetically described."- Obterver. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THYBZA." 

THE EMANCIPATED. 

By GEORGE GISBING, 

Author of “The Nether World,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., orown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

By MARY B. MANN. 

Author of “ A Lost Estate,” Ao. 

In 8 vols., crown 6vo. 

“Refreshir gly clever. Miss Mann baa brought together 
the necessary materials for an excellent story, and 
employed them with undaunted ability.' '—Morning Pott. 

Rtcwaiid Bhitui A Sow, New Burlington Street, 
FuhUsheim In Ordinary to Her Majestythe Queen. 


At the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, The CLARENDON 
PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIZE and 
TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS that were 
awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 

Just published, 8vo, doth, 10s. ed. 

A CONTRIBUTION to the NATURAL 

HISTORY of SCARLATINA, derived from Obser- 
vstlon on the London Epidemlo of 18S7- 88 Being 
a Dlaaertation far the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. Printed and published 
at the expense of the University, as a mark of dte- 
tinctinn. in ooniormlty with the Statutes. By 
D. ASTLEY GBE88WELL, M.A., M.D. Oxon. 

Just published, extra leap. 8vo, doth, is, 8d. 

MODELS and EXERCISES in UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. By H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow of 
Braaenoee College, Oxford, late Assistant Master at 
Bath College, and Bev. T. M. BROMLEY, M A., 
Assistant Heater at Bath College. 

V The oatreitt i m Me book an intended for net at tie 
Unixenitiee and in the higher forme of tehoolt. They hem 
been collected from various tourcet, but they »oill be found 
generally t> M about the tUndard of a good eeholanhip 
examination.— From the Pebfach. 

NEW EDITION OF LORD CHESTERFIELD'S 
LETTERS TO HIS GODSON. 

Now ready, royal 8vo, with Facsimile Letter Pedlgreo 
Portraits and Illustrations, doth, bevelled, extra. Its. 

THE LETTERS of the FOURTH EARL 

of CHESTERFIELD to his GODSON and 8U0- 
0E83OR. Edited from the Originate with a 
Memoir of Lord Chesterfield. By the Earl of 
CARNARVON. Seoond Edition with Appendix 
of Additional Correspondence. 

N.B.—Tht whole of the Pint Edition of thie Work «u 
told on the day of Publication. 

NEW VOLUME OF CHAMBERS’S "HANDBOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY.” 

Jnst ready, 8vo, doth, sis. 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE 

and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY By G F. 
OH*MhER*.F.R.A.-v V i. II.. INSTRUMENTS 
and PRACTIOai-ASTRONOMY. Toe remaining 
Volume, in., THE STARRY HEAVENS, will 
be pnbltahed In due oonrae. 

“ A valuable mine of astronomloal Information oare- 
fully brought up to date.”— Academy. 

Vol. I., THE BUN. PLANETS and OOHETS, is still 
on sale, prioe sis. 

Just published, 8vo, doth, 7s. 8d. 

TBE ENGLISH LAW of PBOPEBTY. 

By THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A., Fellow of AU 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Reader in English Law 
in the University of Oxford. 

HEW VOLUMES OF THE 8ACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by Professor F. MAX MULLER. 

8vo, doth. 

Vol. XXXIII. NARADA, and some 
Minor Law Books. Translated by JULIUS 
JOLLY. 10*. 8d. 

Vol. XXXIV. THE VEDANTA-SUT- 
RAS. with Sankara’s Commentary. Translated by 
G. THIBAUT. its. «d. 

Vol. XXXV. THE QUESTIONS of 
KING MILINDA. Translated by T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS. 10s 6d. 

NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY SWEET. 

Extra leap. 8vo, doth, 8s. 8d. 

A PRIMER Of PHONETICS. By 
HENRY SWEET, M.A., BaUlol OoUege, Oxford, 
Hon. PAD. Heidelberg. 

Thie book it intended to lupply the double want of a 
new edition of my Handbook of Phonetice and of a roncite 
introduction to Phonetics, with etpecial reference to Englith 
and the four foreign language* moet etudiedin thie country— 
French, German, Latin, and Greek .—From the Pbbfacs. 

Jnst published, extra fcap. 6vo, doth, is. 6d. 
MODELS and MATERIALS for GREEK 
JAMBIO VERSE. By J. Y. SARGENT. MA„ 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 

*,* The special feature of thie book it the method which it 
tuggecu of teaching Greek Iambic Competition by reference 
to parallel pattagtt in Greek Poetry. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE ORATIONS OF 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST PHILIP. 

Just published, extra leap. 8vo, doth, is. ed. 
DEMOSTHENES—ORATIONS against 
PHILIP. With Introduction and Notes bv 
EVELYN ABBOTT,M.A..and P.E.MATH MSON, 
M A. Vol. II.-DE PAGE. PHILIPPIC 11. s DR 
OHERBONESO, PHILIPPIC HI. 

Vol. I. PHILIPPIC I, OLYNTHIAOS I.-HL, by the 
same Eoitors, still on sale, 8s. Sd. 

Pu l Clarendon Prete Cataloguee tent Free on Application. 

London: HENRY FKOWDE, Clarbndon Fuats 
Waebhoubx, Akin Coknbr, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO L0r8 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 


SPRIN GHAVEN: a Tale of the Great 

War. By R. D. BLAOKMORE. Author of “ Lorna 
Doone,” See. With numerous Illustrations by 
Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard. New Edition. 
Small post 8vo, doth, 8a. 

"‘Bplendid’ and ’glorious’ are strong terms, bat 
they are scarcely too strong for application to some 

parts of ’Sprfngbaven.”..'Hie story is among tha 

author’s beet; and to read It la a most Invigorating 
tonio .”—lUuitratad London Newt. 


THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, 

and OTHER STORIES. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” •• A Daughter of 
Heth,” &o. Orown 8vo, doth, 6a. 

" ’The Penanoe of John Logan’ Is so well contrived, 
ao brightly told, and so lifelike, that its simple pathos 
to irresistible.’— Athenaeum. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBBARIES. 

THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 

By Count PAUL P-. Edited by 

FRANK HARKUT. a vols., crown 8vo, doth, Sis. 
“ There is no lack of startling inddent and sensa¬ 
tional adventure In this reoord of Russian op p ress i on 

uid Polish intrigue.The Interest of the etory sddom 

flage.’’— Speaker. 

GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE 

MEN. By “PALADIN.” 1 vol., orown 8vo, doth, 

6a. 

Oontbntb : — Oxford — Bishop Wllbarforce — Some 
Preachers-The late Emperor of Brasil- Sir Bar lie 
Frere - Anthony Troilope-Richard Wagner-Napo¬ 
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LITERATURE. 

Reports of State Trials. New Series. 

Volume II. 1823-1831. Edited by John 

UacdoneU. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Thb second volume of the new series of 
Reports of State Trials is less political, bnt 
more legal than the first. The range covered 
by the term “ State Trials ” is considerable 
In this volume it extends from the prosecu¬ 
tion of O’Connell for conspiracy to commit a 
breach of a Coercion Act to a decision that 
the King of Spain had just as much right to 
file a bill in Chancery as the humblest of His 
Majesty’s lieges. There are four trials for 
libel—those of Whittle Harvey, proprietor of 
the Sunday Times, for publishing a paragraph 
to the effect that George IV. was as insane, 
as his father; of John Hunt, for printing 
Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment ”; and also the 
trials of Bichard Carlisle and of William 
Cobbett for publications tending to promote 
riot and disorder among the agricultural 
labourers during the distress of the winter of 
1830. Several cases deal with the preroga¬ 
tives of the Crown and the rights belonging to 
the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. 
There are two very interesting decisions upon 
the extent to which English law recognises 
slavery. The other cases are even less 
political, and the only trial in the volume that 
very directly affects the current of political 
history is the trial of O’Connell in 1831. 

Of the editing, it is sufficient to say that 
the series is still in the hands of Master Mac- 
donell. All that erudition and industry and 
pains can do have been done. The notes are 
models of what notes upon a judicial decision 
should be—both learned and laconic; and any 
one who is curious to know what are the 
privileges of royal palaces or the immunities 
of ambassadors will find all the authorities 
collected for him in the notes on pages 214 
and 140. The editor has drawn not only 
upon purely legal sources, but has gone afield 
into general historical materials to explain 
allusions to passing events. One suggestion 
there is to be made. In addition to the cases 
reported at length, Master Maodonell’s industry 
collected no fewer than twenty-three other 
cases, which the Slate Trial Committee con¬ 
sidered and decided not to have folly re¬ 
ported. Might not this process have been 
carried a little further ? This series is intended 
to be at least as much a legal as an historical 
authority. Heed that which is already suffi¬ 
ciently reported elsewhere for historical pur¬ 
poses, ana is of the minimum value for legal 
purposes, be reproduced verbatim here? There 
is a rambling speech of Carlisle’s which 
occupied five hours and a half, and an abusive 
one of Cobbett’s only an hour shorter, both 
of which are reported at length. Surely 
they ought not to be rewarded for wearying 


their contemporaries by being allowed to 
bore posterity. Counsel’s speeches are through¬ 
out, especially those of Sir Thomas Denman, 
reported very fully. This is a doubtful boon. 
The editor could have made their points for the 
speakers ten times better in one tenth of the 
space; and it must be remembered that in these 
long speeches one cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Confronted with a report one hundred 
columns long, the laziness of vicarious human 
nature is content with the succinctness of the 
headnote. 

Mankind is so prone to jargon that 
probably the jargon of lawyers is no more 
deserving of ridioule or repugnanoe than the 
jargon oif stockbrokers or curates, but neces¬ 
sarily in cases of this description there is an 
immense amount of technical language and 
technical discussion of the most out of the 
way kind. The Devon peerage case contains 
an avalanche of concentrated learning upon the 
affect of a patent of nobility granted to a 
person “ and his heirs male for ever.” A 
grant to a man and his heirs is a grant to the 
heirs of his body, to lineal descendants only; 
a grant to one and his heirs male for ever is 
a grant to collateral descendants as well. 
“ Why,” as the Lord Chancellor pertinently 
asked, though one may be sure without any 
jocular suggestion ‘ 1 why should the word male 
make a difference in a grant ? In a grant to 
a man and his heirs you supply the body and 
make it a tail.” Yet there is a grim humour 
about some of these discussions and decisions. 
The King of Spain triumphantly maintained 
his right before the House of Lords to file a 
bill in Chancery. “ Has not the sovereign 
power of another country,” cried the Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Lyndhurst, “the common privilege 
of mankind ? ” But at the end his counsel 
proposed to carry this argument to its logical 
conclusion, and asked for his Majesty’s costs. 
“Ho,” said Lord Lyndhurst, “we will not 
disparage the dignity of the King of 
Spain by giving him costs.” Another case 
defined the rights of a Colonial Governor. 
Bssham v. Lumley was an action for false 
imprisonment and assault. Basham was 
churchwarden of the parish of St. George in 
Bermuda, and the governor of the island, Sir 
"William Lumley, railed on him to appear and 
deliver up his accounts. Basham declined, 
was promptly laid by the heels, and on obtain¬ 
ing his liberty sued Sir William in England. 
It appeared that Sir William united in him¬ 
self the offices of Governor, Commander-in- 
Chief, and Ordinary, but Lord Tenterden told 
the jury that although as Ordinary Sir 
William might have authority over a church¬ 
warden, still that was an authority to be 
exercised according to ecclesiastical forms 
Instead of laying hands on Basham like a 
commander-in-ehief, he ought to have ex¬ 
communicated him like a bishop. To this 
versatility Sir William’s character had been 
unequal, and so there was a verdict for the 
plaintiff for £1,000. 

But putting aside the weightier matters of 
the law, 

“ whether the tenure of land in Calcutta holden 
by Pottah was of the nature of freehold”; 
“whether the appointment of derk of the 
peace belongs both in England and Ireland to 
the Gustos Botulorum as incident to his office 
and not to the crown and “ whether or 
no on aocount of the interest of the crown 


in the Duchy of Cornwall, acts which affect the 
revenues of the Duchy are to be considered as 
public acts so that an instrument affecting such 
revenues, though not executed by the parties 
to an action or their privies, is admissible in 
evidence,” 

it is probable that the cases in this volume most 
interesting to the general reader will be the 
two slave cases. In the middle of the last 
century the Attorney and Solidtor-General of 
the day, Lord Talbot and Mr. Yorke, gave an 
opinion that a slave coming from the West 
Indies with his master to Great Britain or 
Ireland does not thereby become free, and 
ran be compelled to return again to the 
plantations. Even baptism would not divest 
his master’s property in him, or affect any¬ 
thing but his spiritual condition hereafter. 
Upon the faith of this opinion domestio slavery 
flourished in England. There were said to 
be fourteen thousand slaves in London in 
1771, and slaves were openly bought and sold 
on ’Change. But in that year Lord Mans¬ 
field decided Somersett’s case and enfranchised 
them all at a blow. It was an eloquent 
judgment, but the eloquenoe of the judge 
produced almost as much mischief as the bad 
law of the law officers. The notion of the 
regeneration which is worked by contact with 
English soil was carried too far. If he landed 
on any part actual or legal of the territory of 
the "United Kingdom, a slave’s fetters were 
supposed to fall from him by a legal miracle, 
like the scales from the eyes of the blind 
man when he received sight. Thus in Forbes 
v. Cochrane, reported in this volume, some 
slaves belonging to an Englishman resident 
in Florida, then a Spanish possession, took 
refuge on board a British man-of-war. Their 
master required the captain to surrender 
them. The captain with irony replied that 
the master might persuade them to return 
to the slave gang and the cotton field if he 
could, but declined to use force to expel the 
men. How, outside of territorial waters, the 
deck of a British man-of-war is as it were a 
fragment of the Ward of Chepe gone adrift 
upon the high seas. When the slave-owner 
sued the captain in trover for his daves 
the court took a high tone. 

“Slavery,” said Mr. Justice Best, “is a local 
law, and, therefore, if a man wishes to preserve 
his slaves, let him attach them to him b j affec¬ 
tion, or make fast the bars of their prison, or 
rivet well their chains, for the instant they get 
beyond the limits where slavery is recognised 
by the local law, they have broken their chains, 
they have escaped from their prison, and are 
free.” 

This was an instance of “Mr Justice Best, 
his great mind,” as the facetious index-maker 
put it, but it went too far. Judgment might 
quite well have been given for the defendant 
on the ground that there was no evidence of 
his having detained the daves, or even refused 
to allow tiie owner to force them away, and 
that it was no part of the business of a post 
captain to do slave-hunting for planters. “ In 
truth, this is no more than a decision of that 
court respecting the privilege claimed by 
ships of war of sharing in the rights and im¬ 
munities of their own country.” Subse¬ 
quently, in the case of The Slave Grace, or as 
another report contumelioudy terms her, “the 
mongrel woman Grace,” Lord Stowell had to 
determine whether a domestio slave, brought 
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by her mistress to England from the "West 
Indies and taken back again by her, was, or 
was not, free on her return to Antigua. In 
him we revere the lawyer if we dislike the 
man. In a judgment very sarcastic and 
hostile to Lord Mansfield he pronounced her 
still a slave. He discussed the history of 
villenage in England. 

"The arguments of counsel in that decisive 
case of Somersett do not go further than to the 
extinction of slavery in England as unsuitable 
to the genius of the country and to the modes 
of enforcement; they look no further than to 
the peculiar nature, as it were, of our own soil; 
the air of our island is too pure for slavery to 
breathe in. How far this air was useful for 
the common purposes of respiration during the 
many centuries in which two systems of villenage 
maintained their sway in this country history 
has not recorded." 

Somersett’s case, in Lord Stowell’s judg¬ 
ment, was really a case determining that a 
slave-owner has in England no procedure by 
which to assert his claims to interfere with 
the liberty of the slave. 

"The system of slavery in our West India 
Colonies was perfect in every part, if I may 
use that expression, meaning thereby that 
perfection which oonsists in the adequaoy of the 
means to produce the intended effect. It was 
a system not to be thrown out of use because it 
was incapable of being used in the full extent 
in England. With the laws of the colonies it 
oould be conciliated. That system was com¬ 
pletely armed at every point, and though 
frequently softened, as in the case of domestic 
slaves, it was in no wise deficient in compelling 
the obedience of its subjects, whereas in Eng- 
law it was totally impotent, and the law could 
not borrow those instruments from a foreign 
land which were necessary to make the system 
work properly. This may have oooasioned one 
great difference between the two systems. The 
fact certainly is that it never has happened 
that the slavery of an African returned from 
England has been interrupted in the Colonies 
in consequenoe of this sort of limited liberation 
conferred upon him in England. There has 
been no aot nor ceremony of manumission, nor 
any act whatever that oould even formally 
destroy those various powers of property which 
the owner possessed over his slave, by the most 
solemn assurances of law, such as pledging him 
or selling him for the payment of the owner’s 
debts, or making any other use of him that the 
law warranted. Such rights could not be ex¬ 
tinguished by mere silence, or by this country’s 
dedining to act in such a conveyance. There 
is nothing that marks a liberation from slavery. 
He goes back to a place where slavery awaits 
him, and where experience has taught him that 
slavery is not to be avoided. Slaves have 
come into this island and passed out of it, in 
returning to the Colonies, in the same character 
of slaves, whatever might be the intermediate 
character whioh they possessed in England, and 
this without any interruption or without any 
doubt belonging to their character in that 
servile state. They go back with a perfect 
knowledge of the state whioh they are to 
re-enter." 

One could hardly find a hotter illustration 
than this of the characteristics of English 
law which Prof. Dicey summarises thus in his 
Lecture) on the Law of the Constitution: 

"With us. freedom of the person is not a 
special privilege, but the outcome of the ordi¬ 
nary law of the land enforced by the Courts. 
. . . With us individual rights are the basis, 
not the result, of the law of the constitution. 
. . . The right to personal liberty, as Under¬ 


stood in England, means, in substance, a 
person’s right not to be snbjeoted to im¬ 
prisonment, arrest, or other physioal ooeroion 
in any manner that does not admit of legal 
justification. That anybody should suffer 
physical restraint is, in England, prima fade 
illegal, and can be justified on two grounds 
only, that is to say, either because the prisoner 
or person suffering restraint is accused of 
some offence and must be brought before the 
Courts to stand his trial, or because he has 
been duly convicted of some offenoe and must 
suffer punishment for it. Personal freedom, in 
this sense, is secured in England by the strict 
maintenance of the principle that no man can 
be arrested or imprisoned exoept in due course 
of law.” 

J. A. Hamilton. 


Franco and the Republic : a Record of Things 

seen and learned in the French Provinces 

daring the Centennial Year 1889. By 

W. H. Hurlbert. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Hctrlbkbt is an American and a repub¬ 
lican; yet he says of the republic now 
existing in France: 

“If it were possible, as happily it is im¬ 
possible, that the American people could be 
afflicted with a single year of such a republic 
as that which now exists in Pranoe, we would 
rid ourselves of it, if necessary, by seeking 
annexation to Canada under the crown of our 
common ancestors." 

Perhaps Mr. Hurlbert’a fellow-citizens in 
the United States might not agree with his 
choice of a remedy for the evils of republican 
misrule, but the evils themselves are in the 
case of France beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Mr. Hurlbert has very dearly seen and ex¬ 
posed the two weak points of the Third 
Republic, one in its constitution, and the 
other in its origin. Its constitution lacks the 
provisions which have been made by the 
United States and other republican com¬ 
munities for the independence of the execu¬ 
tive power; its origin is not national. The 
republic has never been founded in France 
by the deliberate will of the people, nor 
submitted for approval to the national vote. 
Proclaimed in Paris by a mob, it exists in the 
country by virtue of the control which its 
partisans have acquired of the central 
maobinery of government. Mr. Hurlbert 
observes with great truth— 

" I speak of France as one thing, and of the 
Republic as another thing. I do not speak of 
the French Republic; for the Republic as it 
now exists does not seem to me to be French, 
and Franoe, as I have found it, is oertainly not 
republican.” 

What is France then? The best answer 
to this question is supplied by the friend who 
told Mr. Hurlbert: 

" We should be the most monarchical people 
in Europe, if we were not the most anarohioal.” 

The monarchical character of France is de¬ 
termined by her past history; the anarchy 
is the result of a purely destructive revolu¬ 
tion which proclaimed principles but failed 
to embody them in political institutions. 
After a century of such failure, the nation is 
feeling its way back to the past, without a 
guiding principle, by a blind effort of instinct. 
A country mayor gave perhaps unconscious 
expression to this truth when he said to Mr. 
Hurlbert— 

“ We must have a man to vote for before we 


can make our farmers move. They will not 
vote for the monarchy as a principle. But give 
them a man who touohes their imaginations, 
and they will make him a monarch." 

Mr. Hurlbert distinguishes two epochs in 
the history cf the Third Republio: the Con¬ 
servative Republic of M Thiers and of 
Marshal MacMaVon, and the Republio such 
as the parliamentary revolutionists have made 
it. This Republic is condemned, he says, by 
its irreligious creed to be a government of 
persecution, and by its maohinerv to be a 
government of corruption. Its fate hangs 
on a parliamentary majority which cannot 
keep itself in power except by spending 
money, and the money of the taxpayer is 
poured out like water for what is blown in 
the United States as “purposes of political 
irrigation.” 

" 51. Lion Say, a man of wealth and of 
business, from whom more drcumspeotion 
might have been expected, lent himself, as 
minister of the finanoes, to a grand scheme 
devised by M. Oambetta in a single night, 
like Aladdin’s Palaoe, for spending indefinite 
millions of money upon docks, railways, and 
ports all over Franoe, wherever there was a 
seat in the Chamber to be kept or won.” 

Four milliards and a half of francs, a sum 
nearly equal to the indemnity of the German 
war, were voted for these purposes, and have 
by this time swelled into twelve milliards. 
The excess of national expenditure over 
national income during the last ten years is 
estimated at 280 millions of pounds sterling; 
the looal debts of the French communes for 
the same period amount to eighty millions 
sterling. 

"Instead of trying to develop France, or 
letting Franoe develop herself, into a republio, 
the partisans of a republio have invented suc¬ 
cessive republics, each more grotesque and un¬ 
comfortable than its predecessor, and insisted 
on cramming France into them. So Lr, the 
republics have gone to pieoes and Franoe has 
survived. So intense is her vitality, so tough 
appears to me to be the old traditional fibre in 
many parts of the French body politio, that, 
before the great chapter of the Oeeta Dei per 
Francos can be safely assumed to be finally 
dosed, a good many more milliards will have 
to be spent on that state establishment of 
irreligion and disestablishment of God, whioh 
the ‘ true republicans ’ of the Third Republic 
call ‘ laidsation.’ Long before those milliards 
can be raised and spent, the Third Republio will 
come to the bottom, I believe, if not of the 
purse, oertainly of the patience of the French 
people.” 

Mr. Hurlbert’s book owes much of its in¬ 
terest to the fact that he went over the French 
provinces during the summer of 1889, while 
the general elections were in course of pre¬ 
paration. He saw and had friendly conver¬ 
sation with men of all conditions and sorts— 
priests, farmers, shopkeepers, journalists, 
oountry squires, directors of great factories, 
archbishop*, politicians. He is an old-world 
traveller, who is interested in men and 
manners. 

"I went nowhere,” he says, “without the 
certainty of meeting persons who could and 
would put me in the way of seeing what I 
wanted to see, and learning what I wanted to 
learn. I took with me everywhere the best 
books I could find bearing on the true docu¬ 
mentary history of the region I was about to 
see, and I oonoemed myself in making my 
memoranda not only with the more or less fugi- 
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tive aspects of public action and emotion at the 
present time, but with the past, which has so 
largely coloured and determined these fugitive 
aspects.” 

Mr. Hurlbert’s acquaintance with France 
dates from his youth, and began in the talon of 
M. de Tocqueville during the early days of the 
Second Empire. He writes like a man of 
business and like a man of the world who has 
been behind the scenes of politics, and his style 
has the clearness and directness which belong 
to personal and original knowledge. A 
shrewd observer of social changes, he shows 
the transformation which is being wrought in 
French society by the disastrous war of 
1870-71. 

“ The French Legitimists came forward in all 
parts of France to the defence of their country. 
They were thus brought into oontact with the 
people and the people with them. They ceased 
to be a caste, and began to be citizens. . . . 
There are at this time more men of the old 
families of France on the rolls of the army than 
ever before sinoe 1789.” 

A great work of moral harmony between 
the different classes in France began during 
the campaigns on the Loire, and it is being 
continued by the operation of the new mili¬ 
tary laws. 

“ The calling of men of all ranks and condi¬ 
tions under the colours has necessarily raised 
the moral and the social level of the rank and 
file as well as of the officers, and it is quite 
certain that the army holds a higher place in 
the estimation of the better classes in France 
than it used to hold. M. de la Goroe cited 
to me several instances here, at St. Omer, of 
young ladies of excellent family—three of them 
at least considerable heiresses—whe have 
married young officers of merit solely because 
they were officers of merit, and who have gladly 
turned their backs on the flutter and glitter of 
fashionable Paris to share the quiet, unpre¬ 
tending quarters and take a sympathetic in¬ 
terest in the serious military career of their 
husbands in this rather out-of-the-way garrison 
town." 

Here ere symptoms of a great social fact, 
full of con sequence for the future. The youth 
of France have been at last provided with an 
object in life. 

William Marxhbuc. 


In the Garden of Dreamt —By Louise Chandler 

Moulton (Boston, U.S.: Roberts Brothers; 

London: Macmillan). 

By all accounts the American Parnassus is 
easier to climb than the corresponding moun¬ 
tain, sacred to the Muses, in this country. 
Especially are those cliffs, on this ancient hill 
frequented by the poets, less rugged in America 
than in Great Britain, and in consequence 
they are more populous. In so far as this is 
due to a more generous appreciation of song 
among our cousins than with us, who aTe 
in truth exceedingly chary of according 
supremacy either in poetry or in any other 
department of literature, it is surely a right 
and proper thing; seeing that the worker in the 
domain of letters—if he have any worth in him 
at all—yearns not for fame and from vanity, as 
outsiders will have it he does, hut for apprecia¬ 
tion, the appreciation and sympathy of those he 
holds worthy. To descend from metaphor to 
plain fact, there are many more verte writers 
in America recognised by their own public, 
and oapable of large editions, than in England, 


where it is a by word among publishers that 
not half a dozen poetic authors can produce a 
poetry book that will sell. 

Mrs. Chandler Moulton stands among the 
American poets who have long dwelt in the 
hearts of their countrymen. She has her place 
by their common consent, as I should judge, 
pretty well up on the shoulder of this afore¬ 
said Parnassus of theirs; and now her new 
songs mnst certainly carry her higher up the 
mountain than ever, beyond the snow line 
into a region where the air is purer and 
keener than what the mere minor poet may 
breathe and live. This I say undoubtingly. 
I hope and I believe that such a sonnet as 
this that I am going to quote, with its 
“ larger utterance,” its fine phrasing, its calm¬ 
ness and its strength, will not only of itself 
suffice to absolve me from the charge of ex¬ 
travagance in praise, but will help to set its 
author in the high plaoe in English estimation 
which she deserves henceforth to hold. 

" Ralph Waldo Emhbson. 

“ His soul was one with Nature everywhere 
Her seer and prophet and interpreter. 

He waited in her courts for love of her, 

And told the secrets that he gathered there,— 
What flight the wild birds dared; why flowers 
were fair; 

The sense of that divine tumultuous stir 
When Spring awakes, and all sweet things 
confer, 

And youth and hope and ]oy are in the air. 

“ Do the winds miss him, and the fields he knew, 
And the far stars that watched him night by 
night, 

Looking from out their steadfast dome of blue 
To lead him onward with their tranquil light; 
Or do they know what gates he wandered 
through, 

What heavenly glories opened on his sight f ” 

The present writer once heard Robert 
Browning quote of his own poetry, with a 
pleasant characteristic mockery, the adage 
that “ what is not worth saying can be 
sung ”; on which one in company observed 
that it might be better put that what was 
unsayable in prose could still be sung in verse. 
“That is true enough,” said the poet; and 
indeed the adage so amended is the short-hand 
expression of much that many fine critics 
have spoken in discrimination of poetry from 
prose. In reading these many lyrics of the 
American poetess on many and various sub¬ 
jects, this conversation comes back to me 
strongly. Lyrical poetry is the only lan¬ 
guage of the more evanescent yet often the 
deeper emotions. And for those who have 
taught themselves no language but the prose 
of daily material life, Mrs. Chandler Moulton’s 
verse will sometimes Beem inchoate, sometimes 
air-spun, sometimes obscure; but it will be 
far otherwise for those who have learnt to 
seek wisdom in the borderland between 
good and evil, in the contention between 
things that are and things that might be, in 
that which a setr has called the “ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,” and who have ears 
to hear that particular 

“ TTnexpressive nuptial song.” 

It will never, I think, to anyone who has 
ears to hear at all seem unmusical. Indeed 
Mrs. Moulton has this great and to the present 
writer indispensable attribute of the true poet, 
that her voice is a singing voice, her uttered 
thoughts make music. Mrs. Moulton has 
joined the band of those poets of our day who 


have made a renaissance of the methods of 
old French song, and learnt something of the 
secret of its long lost melody. Here is a 
sample of her work in this line:— 

“ In Fbb&uary. 

* ‘ Already the feet of the Winter fly 

And the pulse of the Earth begins to leap. 
Waking up from her frozen sleep, 

And knowing the beautiful Spring is nigh. 

“ Good Saint Valentine wanders by. 

Pausing his festival gay to keep ; 

Already the feet of the Winter fly, 

And the pulse of the Earth begins to leap. 

“ To life she wakes; and a tmile and a sigh— 

Language the scoffer holds so cheap_ 

Thrul her with melody dear and deep. 

Spring, with its mating time is tif gh ; 

Already the feet of the Winter fly, 

And the pulse of the Earth begins to leap.” 

This, indeed, is but a tuning of the lyre, but 
Mrs. Moulton’s has strings that thrill to far 
fuller and higher notes than this, with a 
musio as tender and as true. 

Oswald Chawfced. 


The Itlandt of the Aegean. By H. F. Tozer. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

All students of the beauties and the curiosi¬ 
ties, which make the Levant snd its many 
islands unique in interest to cultivated men 
will hail the appearance of Mr. Tozer’s new 
volume, wherein he gathers the fruits of much 
adventure and much learning into a modest 
compass, and adds to his former studies pub¬ 
lished in the Academy new matter of no little 
importance. The northern islands which, as 
he rightly says, are little visited, are fully 
described; and we may at least say that with 
this book and with Mr. Bent’s Cyclades, the 
traveller who undertakes the hardships and 
uncertainties of a cruise in a sailiog boat 
among these beautiful islands will find himself 
well provided as regards guide-books. Of 
course, both of them are far more than guide¬ 
books, for Mr. Bent is a hardy excavator, who 
has added much to our knowledge of the pre¬ 
historic condition of these ooasts, while Mr. 
Tozer is a very accomplished scholar, who 
brings his great and varied learning to bear 
in the way of myriad illustration. The day 
is probably not far distant when intelligent 
men of fortune will use their steam yachts to 
make this instructive tour, or when men of 
modest means will combine to do it with a 
hired steamer. For the delays and doubts of 
a sailing tour will still deter most people 
whose time is circumscribed. If, as I sug¬ 
gested long ago, the English School, instead of 
setting up one more establishment on the 
model of the excellent and adequate French, 
German, and American Institutes at Athens, 
had started their domicile in a good steam 
yacht, and anchored near the various sites 
where researches were to be made—if this 
had been done, our harvest of knowledge from 
these islands would not have depended upon 
the occasional enterprise of exceptional in¬ 
dividuals. 

The few notes I will here add on Mr. 
Tozer’s work are not by way of criticism, but 
merely by way of suggestion for a new 
edition. Though Mount Athos is joined to the 
land by a narrow isthmus, its life and con¬ 
stitution are so perfectly isolatid, and it lies 
in every serious sense so completely among 
the islands, that an account of it from one who 
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knows it so well might well be transferred 
from the author’s Highlandi of Iwrhey to the 
present book. No wanderer among the 
northern islands is likely to pass it by, nay, 
he would make it one of his most important 
halts, and he will be disappointed not to find it 
bandied along with Lemnos and Thasos. The 
latter island is evidently in beauty of landscape 
most akin to Athos, while tbe former has this 
curious analogy to its next neighbour, that 
while at Athos women have been excluded 
for centuries, at Lemnos the old Greeks laid 
the scene of the reverse experiment, and told 
of a society where the male sex was not 
tolerated. This female experiment is not 
recorded to have lasted very long, whereas at 
Athos, tbe gent aetema, in qua nmo natcitur, 
has been going on for about 800 years. 

This curious feature reminds me that in 
Mr. Tozeris fascinating account of Patmoe, 
while noticing (p. 188) the foundation of the 
monastery by Christodulus in 1047, he says 
nothing of the similar order then issued for 
the total exclusion of women; and so he does 
not tell ns, what I personally should gladly 
have known, when the female sex again in¬ 
vaded Patmos, and how they failed to do it at 
Athos. It occurs to me to add to his account 
of the famous Codex N (p. 190), written in 
silver letters on purple vellum in the sixth 
century, that in addition to the scattered 
pages which he notes, there is one in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, if I am 
not greatly mistaken. He speaks in the next 
page of the emblem of the four Evangelists, 
on the binding of an early codex of the 
Gospels. I wish he had told us the age of 
this, which he calls the original binding, as I 
searched in vain at Athos for any specimen of 
these emblems older than the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. In the book of Kells, in Dublin, 
which we pet about a d. 700, these emblems, 
very Byzantine in character, though encom¬ 
passed by magnificent Celtic ornamentation, 
are to be seen. It would be most interesting 
to find older specimens in the East, as then 
we might find some possible origin for the 
style of the great Irish book in the earlier 
work of the Eastern Church. 

When he speaks (p. 225) of the habit of 
hanging up the old Bhodisn ware at Bhodes 
and elsewhere by way of ornament, it may be 
added that certainly up to the last century 
there existed the habit of building in these, 
or such like old plates and pots of blue and 
green ware, into the walls of the Greek 
churches by way of ornament. The visitor 
to Athens can see them at the monastery of 
the Phaeneromene on Salamis; and the little 
churches in the Athos monasteries have them 
in numbers—sometimes four plates are set at 
the points of a Greek cross, worked in the brick 
in the wall. It is a very quaint form of 
ornament, and corresponds in the later 
churches to the habit of building in frag¬ 
ments of classical work and figure reliefs 
which so strikes the traveller when he first 
sees the old Metropolitan Church at Athens. 

Since his account of Lesbos an excellent 
monograph on some recently discovered inscrip¬ 
tions of CichoriuB has been published, entitled 
Rom und Mytelene, which corroborates some of 
his observations. He speaks (p. 133) as if 
the octopus were a staple of food for the 
inhabitants of this island only. If he had 
chanced to live in Athos during Lent, as I 


did, he would have found it persecuting him 
at every meal. Indeed, I have seen it fried 
in strips and served at the table of an Italian 
steamer in the Adriatic, and in that form 
quite eatable. 

But there is hardly a page of the book 
which does not suggest something interesting 
—either novel to those who have not visited 
the Levant, or corroborative of Bister experi¬ 
ences to those who have. Let us hope that 
the author’s energy may not flag, and that he 
will presently add more to his large and 
fruitful labours. 

J. P. Mahafft. 


2he Life, Timet, and Labourt of Robert Owen. 

By Lloyd Jones. (Sonnenschein.) 

The present publication of a Life of Bobert 
Owen cannot be described as premature. It 
is now 119 years since Bobeit Owen was 
born, and over thirty years since he dosed his 
long and checkered but always honourable 
career; and yet, hitherto, almost the only 
record that made any pretension to complete¬ 
ness was the late Mr. William Lucas Sargant’s 
Robert Owen and hit Social Philosophy, pub¬ 
lished in 1860. That was a work possessing 
a certain amount of merit, but in some ways 
it was defective and inadequate. Mr. 8a- gant 
had not the sympathetic understanding of 
Bobert Owen that is an essential of a good 
biographer. It was not merely that he 
differed from Owen’s opinions and disapproved 
of some of his actions, for a biographer is by 
no means bound to be a disciple. But Mr. 
Sargant could not put himself in the place of 
Owen to see things as he saw them, and so 
appreciate correctly the motives of hm con¬ 
duct. He was much too eager to justify 
himself, as he fancied, in the eyes of 
the world, by showing wherein he differed 
from Bobert Owen. Handling what he con¬ 
sidered a dangerous subject, he had fears for 
his own reputation, for he was nothing if not 
orthodox. At the best his tone was one of 
patronage. Sargant (good man in his way, 
no doubt) patronising Bobert Owen ! He was 
sadly wanting in a sente of the ludicrous, or 
he would have seen that the man of diminutive 
stature, however graceful his form, cannot 
patronise the giant without the situation be¬ 
coming absurd. If Mr. Sargant had been 
more self-forgetful, he would have been more 
useful. As it was, he failed in his duty as a 
biographer by trying to pose as a moralist 
The world did not need his antidote to wbat 
he believed to be Bobert Owen’s errors. 

With Mr. Lloyd Jones the case is alto¬ 
gether different He has tbe sympathetic 
understanding in full measure. Amid many 
differences, there were points of strong re¬ 
semblance in his character and that of Bobert 
Owen—notably in tbeir love of their fellow- 
men, their sanguine temperament, and their 
faith in others’ motives. If this biography is 
not all that could be wished, it is because it is 
a sketch rather than an exhaustive study. It 
was written, originally, as a series of articles 
for publication in the Co-operative Newt, and, 
as such, was a contribution worthy of that 
excellent journal. If Mr. Lloyd Jones had 
lived, he might have seen fit to reorganise 
and amplify the work before allowing it to 
take book form. Even as it is, we are glad 


to have it. It will help to make Bobert 
Owen better known and better understood; 
and it may, let us hope, so stimulate Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake or some other com¬ 
petent person, that a full and complete 
biography will soon be given to the world. 

For the student of social life, the co¬ 
operative movement of the present century 
has a peculiar interest, as the first successful 
attempt from the side of labour to resolve the 
strained relations between labour and capital. 
Bobert Owen has been named, aptly enough, 
the “father” of co>operation; but his first 
great effort to deal with the problem was 
from the capitalist side. The story of New 
Lanark is a story which capitalists and em¬ 
ployers of labour should study well and take 
to heart. Bobert Owen thought he had 
demonstrated how society as a whole could 
be reorganised and perfected ; but he mis¬ 
apprehended the nature of his success, and, 
when he tried to give effect to the idea by 
forming a free society at New Harmony in 
tbe United States be failed signally. He 
was, in reality, far more autocratic than other 
employers, for he took upon himself to regu¬ 
late the personal habitB of his workpeople in 
a way which could be tolerated by them only 
because the proofs were overwhelming that 
his supreme desire was for their welfare. He 
differed from the majority of employers in 
this—that they were chiefly concerned about 
the privileges, and he was chiefly concerned 
about the duties, of the position. He gave 
practical proof what an employer can do, if 
he will, to benefit those whom he employs. 
When it is added that there was a correspond¬ 
ing benefit to the employer’s pocket, the 
lesson will, perhaps, be more willingly 
learned. In some respects it is as well 
for the workers that employers as a rule 
do not know how cheaply their goodwill and 
devotion can be bought. Less disinterested 
than Bobert Owen, they might take undue 
advantage. Even from a purely business 
point of view, the honest and generous policy 
of Bobert Owen proved to bo good. On 
January 1, 1800, Owen took possession of 
New Lanark; and from that time forward for 
thirty years, with several rearrangements of 
partnership, he remained the responsible 
manager. The first partnership paid to David 
Dale £60,000 for the establishment. In 1809 
it was transferred to the second partnership 
for £84,000. For the four years next follow¬ 
ing, the net profit, after paying 5 per cent, 
on capital, amounted to £160,000, and at the 
end of this time the estate realised at auction 
£114,100. Owen was free to spend as he 
pleased on bis workers; yet, notwithstanding 
this, the amount which went into the pockets 
of the employers during Owen’s thirty years 
of government averaged £10,000 a year, in 
addition to interest on their capital. The 
New Lanark mills never paid such dividends 
under any other management as they did 
under that of Bobert Owen. If Owen himself 
did not amass a great fortune, it was because 
he preferred to spend his gains on others. 

Nor is this all. Bobert Owen was as 
scrupulously honest to his customers as he 
was to his partners and his workpeople. 
None of those sharp practices, which in the 
counting-house are considered clever, hut 
which in the home would he very differently 
named, were ever resorted to by him. He had 
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the same code o{ morals for business and for 
private life. It is recorded that whenever he 
anticipated a change in the market he caused 
his customers to be informed in order that 
they might be prepared. No doubt, in this 
way, many small profits were missed; but the 
confidence which was thus secured must have 
had much to do with Owen’s commercial 
success, while the example of perfect integrity 
could not fail to be an influence for good upon 
the workers. 

“ It were good," said Franois Bacon, “ that 
men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself, which, indeed, inno- 
vateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceivol.” Robert Owen, in 
common with most enthusiasts, never rightly' 
understood that progress is by steps and not 
by leaps and bounds. The hope he clung to 
all his life was that his dream would be 
realised promptly. “No human power oan 
now impede its progress,” he declared. The 
disappointment of suoh a hope was inevitable. 
But in his case, as in many another, an 
apparent failure was really no failure at all. 
The “new moral world” was not brought 
into existence by his efforts, but they shattered 
the superstition that the ancient relations 
between labour and capital were inviolable. 
It was made manifest that those relations 
both could and should be altered. Robert 
Owen’s first appeal was to kings and 
emperors, whose position, he thought, fitted 
them to perfect his work. Of course they 
did not heed him. Probably no one but 
Owen thought they would. Rings and 
emperors are not consumed with enthusiasm 
for humanity. His second appeal was to the 
people, and although they, too, for the most 
part, turned a deaf ear to him, there were 
some among them who listened and 
made his appeal effectual. Movements, 
some wise and many foolish, were started. 
“Socialism” was preached. After sundry 
failures, the sure mode of innovation was 
found in cooperation. This co-operative 
movement was no such re-construction of 
society as Robert Owen aimed at, but was 
simply the adapting of existing methods to 
new ends. It was seen that capital could not 
ba dispensed with; but it was also seen that 
capitalists, if a class, were not yet a caste. 
Let us be capitalists as well as workers, said 
the workmen; and the old fable of the bundle 
of sticks was newly verified. The men clubbed 
their pence together, opened grocery stores, 
suffered failure but gained experience, adopted 
better methods and succeeded, became carriers 
and factors as well as distributors, until to¬ 
day oo-operation is commercially a gigantic 
success and socially a force in the land. 

Robert Owen finally severed his connexion 
with New Lanark in the year 1829, being 
“ driven out,” according to Mr. Llojd Jones, 
by the intolerable interference of a meddle¬ 
some partner. That he had serious differences 
with William Allen which made the later 
years of his management irksome is certain; 
but it that had been all and he had desired to 
remaio, he would hardly have yielded without 
a struggle. He bad had troublesome partners 
before who greatly desired to drive him out, 
but could not. The truth seems to be that he 
felt the time had come for a new form of 
effort. As he himself said:— 

“ I could do no more for a mere manufactur¬ 


ing population, for manufacturers are not the 
true foundation of society. . . . Having 
thus by this experiment ascertained the know¬ 
ledge of the principles and practice, or the 
means by which to create wealth and character 
for all, sufficient to secure the prosperity, pro¬ 
gress, and happiness of every person, I had 
now to consider what was the next measure 
that I ought to adopt. My individual position 
was, in all worldly points of view, most envi¬ 
able ; but I saw and strongly felt that society 
was in error, and therefore in misery. The 
error, I thought, might be overoome, and the 
misery removed, if I would sacrifioe my station 
in society, and go forth as a publio lecturer to 
prepare the public mind for so strange a ohange 
as I had to propose. This idea, strongly im¬ 
pressed on my mind, foroed me to determine to 
leave New Lanark in the hands of my part¬ 
ners.’’ [The Revolution in Mind and Practice. 
London, 1850, pp. 17, 18.] 

Robert Owen was then fifty-seven years of 
age; but he had still a long and aotive life 
before him, as a preacher of Socialism—a 
totally, different thing from what is called 
Socialism to-day—and as a sharer in several 
fresh experiments. Mr. Lloyd Jones, who 
was one of his co-workers, gives an interest¬ 
ing account of some of these, including the 
Labour Exchange and the settlement at 
Tytherley, whioh latter was killed, it would 
seem, by overmuch management. Of New 
Harmony, founded in 1825, he might, with 
advantage, have told us more. 

During his lifetime, Robert Owen made 
many mistakes in opinions and in policy. He 
attempted much that could end only in 
failure. At one period of his life he was the 
friend of princes and statesmen; afterwards 
he was an object of popular scorn and 
calumny. He was denounced for bis religious 
as well as for his social opinions. For religion, 
as generally understood and practiced, he had 
little reverence. “Agnostic” would prob¬ 
ably be his modern label. In his last years 
he became a spiritualist. If he had been a 
boastful man, he might have said, “To do 
good is my religion.” As it was he did good 
without talking about it. In prosperity and 
adversity alike his single purpose was to give 
happiness to others. For this end no sacrifice 
was too great; indeed, he gave both riches 
and reputation freely, without even thinking 
that there was any sacrifice. He was a 
supremely unoonscious doer of good, and 
Abou Ben Adhem’s epitaph is his not less— 
“ one who loves his fellow-men.” 

Walter Lbwin. 


NSW NOVELS. 

Mitadventure. By W. E. Norris. In 3 vols. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Quality of Mercy. By Harold Tailings. 
In 2 vols. (Gardner.) 

A Brummagem Baron. By J. A. Bridges. 

In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Erie Rotherham. By Mrs. W. D. Hall. 
(Digby & Long.) 

A Very Strange Family. By F. W. Robin¬ 
son. (Heinemann.) 

The Route of the Wolf. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. (Longmans.) 

The Sarutity of Confeteion. By the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge. (Regan Paul & Co.) 


Agnet Surriage. By E. L. Bynner. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

The Mynnt Mystery. By G. M. Fenn. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Towards the conclusion of Misadventure, and, 
indeed, some time before reaching it, we 
began, we confess, to long for “ ’arf-bricks ” 
to throw at Mr. Norris. He can write ad¬ 
mirably when he chooses, and he begins Mis¬ 
adventure as if he did choose. Almost the 
whole of the first volume is excellent; almost 
the whole of the second and third very far 
from excellent, besides being to the last 
degree improbable. The unfortunate hero, or 
half-hero, Archie Bligh, is represented as not 
very learned and not very olever. But we 
suppose he sometimes read novels. Objec¬ 
tions have indeed been brought against that 
occupation, but it would hardly lie in Mr. 
Norris’s mouth to make them. Now any 
person who has read novels and who forgets 
that, when he his a fight on a cliff and the 
other person tumbles over, there is sure to be 
an inconvenient seafaring man below taking 
notes and drawing nasty conclusions, is a 
person whom it were gross flattery to call a 
donkey. Further, an Englishman who joins 
a continental secret society, and is not pre¬ 
pared to break the sixth commandment, is a 
worse donkey still. One cannot sympathise 
with such folly as this. Moreover, all the 
secret society business and the Russian amateur 
diplomatist of the other sex, and so forth, is 
terribly stale and unprofitable stuff. Mr. 
Black, who is Mr. Norris’s superior in story¬ 
telling if he is his inferior in dialogue, tried 
it and failed years ago. Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
who had abilities for the particular task 
superior to those of both Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Black, tried it years earlier; and, good as 
Count Fo8co was, the secret society was what 
dragged him just below supreme goodness. 
We cannot think of anyone who has tried it 
and not failed. Without this inoubus, and the 
unpardonable deafness of Archie Bligh to the 
teachings of fiction, Cicely Bligh and her very 
objectionable brother Morton, and her in. 
genuous lover Dare, and her corrupted lover 
Chetwode, and her stupid lover Arohie, and 
her goose of an annt, and her invalid but 
wideawake father, would have made a book 
of muoh merit. There is merit as it is, but 
it perishes by “ misadventure or by mis. 
management. 

The Quality of Mercy, though not a first, 
is a decidedly “young” book; it is also 
much above the average of young books, or of 
novels generally, in power. We have read it 
with moro interest than any English novel 
written by an outrider for some time past; 
but we are bound to say that it is full of 
faults, the most important of which touches 
on a really important point of general criti¬ 
cism. We are not of those who pine for the 
enlargement of “limits” in English fiction; 
on the contrary, we hold that those who do 
so pine either do not know, or fail to appre¬ 
ciate, the Babylonian bondage of enforced 
impropriety which has been imposed on the 
luckless French novelist by his so-called 
liberty. But, if you do deal with forbidden 
fruit, let it be forbidden fruit scientifically 
classed and clearly distinguishable. Mr. 
Tailings, either from lack of art or from lack of 
pluok, has left the exact extent of his heroine’s 
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transgression not merely indistinct, but unin¬ 
telligible. At one (and more than one) time 
be uses language which would imply that 
Francis Fawkes, a wicked married artist of 
wealth, was not only the lover, but also the 
amant, of Lilia FitzUrse. Yet, in the cen¬ 
tral scene between Lilia and the wife whom 
Fawkes has deserted for her, Miss FitzUrse 
solemnly protests (and we are evidently in¬ 
tended to believe her) “ I am not so utterly 
bad as you think and her conduct is else¬ 
where described as “ bordering closely upon 
absolute guilt.” Now, if this is the case, 
a great deal of the tragic interest becomes a 
much ado about notbirg; while, if it is not 
the case, Mr. Yallings has mistold his own 
story. Another fault is the termagant vul¬ 
garity of Rose Chichester, the unlucky little 
cousin of the hero Geoffrey, who loves him 
while he loves Lilia. A well-born and 
well-bred girl of generally amiable temper 
does not behave and speak like a fishwife 
with her arms akimbo, simply because she 
cannot secure a man’s affection; that is to say, 
she may do so in real life as an exception, 
but exceptions are not for art, save the art of 
exceptional genius. Nor do we think that 
a man like Randolph FitzUrse, however 
“ cynical ” he might be, however indisposed 
to accept his cousin’sengagement, however fond 
of his friend Fawkes, and however ignorant 
that Fawkes was a married man, would play 
a part unpleasantly like that of Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy crossed with Iago, by delibe¬ 
rately, and as head of the family, inviting 
the man who is engaged to his cousin to his 
house for the purpose of gettiog the said 
Fawkes (whose attentions bad already been 
more than equivocal) to cut him out. This 
is not oynicism, it is blackguardism. To 
which it may be added that the hero apparently 
makes, or has a chance of making, an income 
by poetry, and that the whole character of 
Emily Children, the deserted wife of Fawkes, 
is extravagant to the last degree. These 
things, though they mar the interest of the 
book, do not spoil it completely, and this 
shows that it hsB rather more than ordinary 
appeal in other ways. 

It is an unusual thing to find in a single 
parcel of books two which are out of the 
common; but Mr. J. A. Bridges’ work 
deserves that description, though in a very 
different way, as well as Mr. Yallings’. Here, 
too, the praise cannot be unmixed. Even in 
the first volume there are longueurs, and a 
great deal of the second ought to have been 
ruthlessly “ cut.” So dog-in-the-mangerish 
is man that probably no one who thinks 
himself to be what is generally called a 
gentleman can read of a person, to whom 
certainly no one would apply that name, 
carrying off a very nice girl, who is a lady, 
without a certain “ scunner.” Yet the history 
of “Baron” Barrett—wastrel, farmer’s boy, 
loblolly boy, bookmaker’s clerk, bookmaker, 
successful quack, landowner, and so forth— 
is told in the crisp and quaint manner, with a 
decided and, above all, an unusual piquancy. 
Sometimes the author sins in the direction of 
cleverness, and sometimes in that of the pecu¬ 
liarly inexcusable attempt at cleverness known 
as Amerioan humour; but the former fault is 
forgivable, and the latter, though not for¬ 
givable, is rare. His observation is shown us 
when he says: “ The fact is, the generality of 


men— I am not to tart about women —hate 
anything that is new. They like to get into 
a groove and stay there.” Now this con¬ 
trast happens to be true, and to have 
been, as far as we can remember, very seldom 
drawn before And there are not a few things 
of the same kind in A Brummagem Baron. In 
fact, perhaps one of its least good points as a 
novel is a tendency to let the active part of 
the story stand still while the autobiographic 
baron discourses about himself and about other 
people and about things in general. But it is 
good discourse as a rule, and heaven knows 
we do not get too much of it. 

Mrs. Hall’s book is amiable and well-inten¬ 
tioned, but profoundly amateurish, and a 
little silly. Tbe amiability and the good 
intentions are so unmistakable tbat we prefer 
to say as little as possible about the other 
qualities, and go our way pondering how the 
same lady managed to be both “ Lady Prior,” 
“Lady Edwin Prior,” and “ Lady Mary.” 

With Mr. F. W. Robinson we return from 
such “ vain and amateurious ” countries, and 
are in the hands of a tolerably practised story¬ 
teller. But we do not think A Very Strange 
Family one of his happiest efforts. Although 
the device has often been tried—sometimes 
by very eminent hands, indeed—the recount¬ 
ing of a story by someone who is not the hero, 
and who is represented as a person not par¬ 
ticularly interesting, is almost always a 
failure, chiefly from the fact that the narrator 
is bound by the necessities of his position to 
adopt a sirt of “ hope-I-don’t-intrude ” and 
“ don’t-mind-me ” air, which becomes ex¬ 
asperating after a time. Edward Wilton 
plays a kind of Copperfield with less brains 
and luok to Arthur Darrell, who is a sort of 
Steerforth with less rascality and more 
Bohemianism; while Darrell Pere is (if such 
a thing can be imagined) a Mr. Dorrit who 
has been an actor. His elder son, Lewis, is a 
more original character than any of these, and 
a better, but he somehow lacks the last vivi¬ 
fying touoh. Still the book lets itself be 
read; and this is certainly the chief end of, at 
least, the order of books to which it puts in a 
claim to belong. 

We make our compliments to Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who is the first promising scholar of 
Mr. Louis Stevenson that we have seen. 
Like Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Weyman gives no 
very great prominence to his female characters, 
and, perhaps like him also, he seems to have 
no great fancy for them. “ Kit,” the heroine 
of this book, is thin; and a wicked person, 
Mme. D’O., is thinner though more pro¬ 
mising. Yet again like Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Weyman occasionally wanders away from 
the plain and straightforward path of the 
story-teller to indulge in tricks of style or 
thought. Still, The House of the Wolf is a 
very good study in a good school. It deals 
with St. Bartholomew’s Day, and thus chal¬ 
lenges a kind of comparison with no lesser 
masters than Mdrimee and Dumas; but its 
scale is, perhaps luckily, much smaller than 
theirs. The fortunes of Anne de Gaylus and 
his boy brothers as they rode to Paris to warn 
the lover of their cousin respecting his fate; 
their outwitting at the hands of a certain 
terrible Yidame de Bezers; the apparent 
triumph of this wicked man and his strange 
access of scornful chivalry towards his rival— 


are on the whole very well told indeed. We 
shall be glad (not too soon) to welcome 
another book from Mr. Weyman. 

Mr. Stephen Coleridge is rather a rash 
person. When you write elaborate passages 
twice over about “ the spirit tbat loves the 
prosperous lover, that watches behind the 
student, &o., and who is called by men Oar 
Lady of Peace,” you raise a very parlous 
comparison with a certain Thomas de Quinoey 
who, though about as unequal as Apollo or 
Mercury makes them, was, when he was writ¬ 
ing these passages: soriptor haui pauUo 
melior quam Mr. Coleridge—or, for the matter 
of tha r , Mr. Coleridge’s reviewer. The 
urhole scheme, indeed, of The Sanctity of 
Confession is rather dangerously ambi¬ 
tious. It tells how of two Spanish rivals 
the less favoured one murdered, by a mistake 
of intention, tbe sister of his beloved; adroitly 
threw the blame on his more fortunate com¬ 
petitor, and, securing the secrecy of a priest 
by confessing to him, allowed the innocent 
man to be executed. This, if serious tragedy 
could now be written, would be a good theme 
for the stage; indeed, we have seen few so 
good recently; but we are not quite certain 
that it is good for narrative, especially as Mr. 
Coleridge, as already hinted, has burdened 
himself with a very high pitched and, to tell 
the truth, somewhat high-falutin stele of 
telling it. Not to have wholly failed in so 
difficult an attempt is, however, something, 
i Mr. Bynneris story of “the old colonial 
days” in Marble Head and elsewhere, has 
considerable freshness of local colour, and a 
certain originality of character drawing, 
especially in the heroine—a damsel of low 
degree who bewitches a handsome English¬ 
man. Whether these merits will out¬ 
weigh the terrible drawback of Amerioan 
spelling, and the difficulty of rendering the 
eighteenth century to the life, is a question 
the answer to which will depend very much 
on individual taste. But the book is at least 
out of the groove into which most American 
novelists have got, and in which they plod 
laboriously on with the fair vision of Mr. 
Howells's approval fleeting before them. 

A rich old hunks, a charming adopted 
daughter, a ne’er-do-weel nephew, another 
ditto, not ne’er-do-weel but wandering in the 
West, a treacherous “ pard,” a cinnamon 
bear, a personation, the stage lawyer, and 
the stage doctor of the benevolent type, 
hocussed liquors, a disappearance, a re¬ 
appearance, a tragedy something of the “ Cask 
of Amontillado ” kind, though not quite so 
ghastly—these are the materials which the 
practised hand of Mr. George Manville Fenn 
has whipped up into The Mynn* Mystery. 
We need say no more. 

Geoegb Sadtobubt. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

“ English Men of Action."— Peterborough . 
By William Stebbing. (Maomillan.) This 
acoount of Lord Peterborough, the most active 
in personal movements of all the “English 
men of action,” draws a middle oourse between 
the partisans who have aooepted as gospel 
truth all the marvellous stories that grew up 
around him and those who have denied him all 
merit for his suooesses. Mr. Stebbing reoog- 
nises Mordaunt’s wonderful daring in designs 
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and the oourage with which he poshed his plans, 
with no less warmth than was felt by Sir 
Walter Scott, who saw in this fiery peer a 
modern counterpart to the chief among the 
knights of the round table. He refuses to 
follow Colonel Parnell in his attempt to transfer 
from Peterborough’s head to the brow of 
Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt the laurels 
whioh were awarded for the capture of 
Barcelona. But he acknowledges that the 
Englishman succeeded, by his want of considera¬ 
tion for the feelings of others, and by the pro¬ 
fuse use of soorohing sarcasm, in raising up all 
round Mm a swarm of enemies who united to 
thwart his designs. Peterborough was, like 
many another soldier, very difficult to lire 
with, and in this respect he is most at a dis¬ 
advantage when compared with the calm 
suavity of his ducal rival in the Low Countries. 
The Whigs, with whom he first acted, and the 
Tories, to whom he transferred his claims, alike 
found him an impossible ally. To unite with 
him in any course of polioy at home was beyond 
the endurance of his colleagues; and for him to 
oarry out his instructions, when sent abroad on 
a mission to a foreign potentate whom it was 
prudent to conciliate, was beyond his own 
patience. The fiery soul slowly fretted to 
nothing the enclosing clay; but in sickness, as in 
health, his two devoted wives—the last was the 
kindly Anastasia Robinson—remained faithful 
to their lord, in spite of a thousand vagaries on 
his part. An incidental point in Peterborough’s 
life is the amount of credibility whioh can 
be assigned to the Military Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton ; and in this, too. Mr. Stebbing 
follows the middle line of believing that some 
editor put into shape the notes of a veritable 
soldier. We notioe that in discussing this 
question he does not make any reference to the 
pages of Hill-Burton in his Reign of Queen 
At.ne. 


common 


hangmen in Puritan times; but it sorry tot it. The giving up witchcraft is, in 
arose from its ashes at the Restoration, enjoyed effect, giving up the Bible. But I can not give up. 
a certain amount of favour in the reign of to all tee Deists in Great Britain, tee existence of 
Queen Anne, and then fell into tee obscurity witohcraft. till I give up tee credit of all history, 
from which Mr. Govett has helped to rescue it. “ ore< * profane.’’ 


The King's Book of Sports. A History of tee 
Declarations of King James I. and King 
Charles I. as to the Use of Lawful Sports on 
Sundays, with a Reprintof the Declarations, and 
a Description of tee Sports then Popular. By 
L. A. Govett. (Rlliot Stock.) Long as the 
above title is, it does not more than express 
the copious contents of this valuable little 
book. It is not often that we have come 
across a more thoroughly satisfactory treatise 
(if we may apply so formal a term to 
an informal boon), and one which oombines 
accurate information with a pleasant and easy 
style. Mr. Govett has, we think, formed too 
favourable an opinion of James I., and we can¬ 
not oonour with him in holding that tee king’s 
“ errors were on the surface." In fact, he is 
here scarcely consistent with himself; for he 
admits teat James was steeped in vanity, and 
that oowardice was a prominent characteristic. 
The oelebrated Declaration (whioh more men 
have heard about than read) was issued in 1618, 
and was the result of a petition presented to 
him when passing through Lancashire on his 
way from Sootland in tee preceding year. The 
petition, signed by “ servants, labourers 
mechanics, and other vulgar persons,’’ alleged 
that they were debarred from dancing, playing, 
church-ales—in a word, from all recreations 
on Sundays after divine service. The king, 
being himself a pleasure-lover and no Puritan, 
was ready enough to redress their grievance 
and, while declaring what were lawful sports for 
Sundays and upon what grounds, desired that 
bis judgment should be made known in other 
parts of the realm beside Lancashire. Charles I. 
re-issued his father’s Declaration or Book of 
Sports in tee ninth year of his reign. But there 
was an increasing dislike on tee part of many 
of the clergy to its provisions; and, in spite of 
episcopal apologies and no small amount of 
persecution, it was often left unread. Like 
many worthier volumes, it was burnt by the 


Possibly, it may again attract attention; for 
the question of Sunday observance is becoming, 
in some quarters, a burning one, and there was 
no little sagacity displayed by the British 
Solomon in his mode of discussing it. 

Witch, Warlock and Magician. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (Ohatto & Windus.) Mr. 
Adams must be congratulated on having 
furnished a valuable contribution towards the 
“ History of Human Error.’’ After an intro¬ 
ductory chapter dealing with the progress of 
alohemy in Europe, the author divides his 
work into two books—the first dealing with the 
English magicians, and tee second with witches 
and witchcraft. It is difficult to say whioh of 
these two divisions is the more interesting, or 
which more markedly bears the stamp of 
careful and conscientious research. Mr. 
Adams’s style and spirit can be alike com. 
mended. In a book teat deals with demon, 
ology, so profound an expert as our James I. 
naturally takes a prominent place. A veiy 
full and impartial narrative (p. 107-123) is 
given of the divorce between the Earl and 
Countess of Essex, of the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbuy, and of the trial of Somerset 
and his wife Hume, in his aooount of these 
proceedings, in order to screen the king, admits 
the favourite’s guilt; but Mr. Adams snooeeds 
in casting doubts on the complicity of Somerset 
in Overbuy’s murder, however grave his other 
orimes. This cause cilebrt is given at length, 
not merely on aooount of its importance as a 
state trial, but because it is the last case (in 
English jurisprudence) in whioh men and 
women of rank have been mixed up with tee 
secret practices of the magician. Astrology 
and politics were in the Stuart reigns often 
allied, as Dr. Lambe, the adviser of the first 
Duke of Buckingham, found to his cost, when 
a London mob stoned him to death (p. 126). 
What we call “faith-healing,’’ our ancestors 
called diablerie. There is an instance given of 
such a cure by Dr. Napper, tee parson of 
Great Lindford, in Bucks (p. 147). It is a 
disgraceful fact that estates were often en¬ 
dangered by charges of neoromanoy trumped up 
against neighbours who happened to be 
defenceless women. We read of the prosecu¬ 
tion of witcheB through the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. The accession of James I. 
gave a great impulse to these mock trials. 
With the Restoration a more sceptical and 
more merciful spirit began to prevail. Un¬ 
fortunately, one of the best men of his day— 
Sir Matthew Hale—was behind the age in this 
respect. Strange to say, one of tee judges 
who first took pains to prevent convictions for 
this flotitious offence was Lord Jeffreys. At 
the very time (1686) he was engaged on tee 
Bloody Assize in butchering his political 
opponents he managed to procure acquittals of 
witches (p. 289). This good work was con 
tinned by Chief Justice Holt, whose common- 
sense brushed away the tittle-tattle on whioh 
these charges of witchcraft were brought. We 
had thought that the last execution for witch¬ 
craft in England took place at Northampton 
in 1712; but we learn from Mr. Adams that 
Mary Hicks and her daughter were executed 
for witchcraft in 1716. It was not till 1736 that 
the laws against witchcraft were repealed. As 
our author does not refer to it, we will quote 
here the opinion expressed by Wesley in his 
journal a generation after this wise legislative 
act 

“ It is true likewise that tee English iu general, 
and, indeed, most of the men of learning in 
Europe, have given up all acoounts of wltohes 
and apparitions as mere old wives’ fables. I am 


Yorkshire Legends and Traditions. By the 
Rev. Thomas Parkinson. Second Series. 
(Elliot Stock.) The editor of this read¬ 
able volume does not claim to have exercised— 
nor, indeed, to possess—the critical faculty 
which might have led him to rejeot some of tee 
stories which have found their way into his 
pages. He has thought them, on the whole, 
worth recording; and, if occasionally their 
connexion with Yorkshire be not dearly proven, 
their connexion with any other plaoe would be 
equally hard to establish. For example, we 
associate Robin Hood with Sherwood Forest; 
but it would be hard to show that that popular 
hero confined his operations within the limits 
even ol Nottinghamshire. Bamsdale Forest 
had, in Leland’s time, the reputation of having 
been one of bis haunts, and in other parts of 
Yorkshire there are traces of his name—for 
example, Robin Hood’s Bay near Whitby, and 
Robin Hood’s Well near Fountains Abbey. 
Mr. Parkinson does not make out so good a 
case for identifying the scene of the legend of 
Edgar and Elfrida with Harewood in the 
valley of the Wharfe. He speaks, indeed, of 
tee rival claims of a Hampshire place of the 
same name (with whioh we are unacquainted), 
but ignores those of Harewood in Hereford¬ 
shire, whioh are the strongest that have been 
advanced. Themonastiotraditionarest, of course, 
upon a more substantial basis, and the grim 
stories connected with witohcraft sue unfor¬ 
tunately over-true. The latest of those given 
by Mr. Parkinson belongs to the year 1687; 
but not in the remote aides only, but even in 
tee great towns, a belief in witohcraft has 
survived until the present day. It is curious 
how frequently one comes across much the 
same traditional origin for tee building of two 
churches in dose proximity to eaoh other. 
Jealousy and spite between members of the 
same family, or between near neighbours, are 
generally assigned as the causes; and these 
operate with equalforoe in Yorkshire andin East 
Anglia. Mr. Parkinson cites a wild-cat legend 
in connexion with Bamborough Church, whioh 
disproves itself. He tells us teat ‘ ‘ once upon a 
time lived one Peroival Cresaore More, a 
member of a family of great respectability ip 
the neighbourhood,” and regards him as the 
original of the rude effigy of the man at whose 
feet the lion or wild-cat couohant (whioh he is 
said to have slain) reposes. It is almost super¬ 
fluous to say that double Christian names do 
not belong to the “ once upon a time " period, 
and that the name of Cresaore was intro¬ 
duced into the More family by the marriage 
of tee great Lord Chancellor’s sou with the 
heiress of Barnborough. The cat-a-mountain, 
which is the orest of the Oresaores, is by no 
means an unoommon cognisance. Mr. Parkin¬ 
son’s book is well-printed and.suitably got up, 
and contains a good deal of entertaining 
matter. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Hibbert Leotures of the late Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Hatch on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by Greek Influence of 
Christianity —whioh, owing to his long Ulness 
and subsequent death, have been so long in tee 
press—will probably be published this month. 
The editing of the portion of the lectures which 
remained unprinted at the time of Dr. Hatch’s 
death has been undertaken by the Rev. Dr. 
Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield College, and 
Prof. Sanday. 

Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of 
Boston, announoe a complete edition, in ten 
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volumes, of the works of Mr. James Bussell 
Lowell. The prose works fill six volumes, and are 
thus distributed: Literary Essays (4), Politioal 
Essays (11, Literary and Politioal Addresses (1). 
These will contain some matter hitherto un- 
oollected. The poems have been carefully re¬ 
vised, and “The Biglow Papers’’ annotated 
for the benefit of posterity. An index to the 
prose, and a table of first lines to the poetry, 
oomplete the scheme. 

Messrs. Rivinqtons will issue shortly the 
second volume of Mr. H. Morse Stephens's 
History of the French Revolution, which con¬ 
tinues the work from the legislative assembly 
of 1791. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have pub¬ 
lished this week the first volume of their new 
series, “ Heroes of the Nations,” which forms 
a companion series to “The Story of the 
Nations.” So far as we can judge from the 
announcements, no representative American is 
included: but for English readers the series 
could not have begun better than with Nelson : 
the Naval Supremacy of England, written by 
Mr. W. Clark Russell, who, by the way, is 
also engaged upon a Life of OoUmgwood. 

Meanwhile, two more series are announced. 
The earliest to appear will be “Heinemann’s 
International Library,” edited by Mr. Edmund 
Gosae. This will consist of translations of 
standard foreign works, chiefly novels, to be pub¬ 
lished at intervals of about a month. The first 
volume, Bjornsteme Bjorason’s In Ood’a Way, 
translated from the Norse by Elisabeth Car¬ 
michael, will be ready early next month. This 
will be followed by Guy de Maupesaant's 
Pierre and Jean, translated by Clara Bell, and 
Emil Franzoa’s The Chief Justice, translated by 
Miles Corbet 

The other aeries is “ The National Churches,” 
under the editorship of the Bev. P. H. Ditch- 
field, which will be published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., in shout fourteen volumes. 
The object Of this is to lay before English 
readers continuous histories of the several 
Churches of Christendom, from their founda¬ 
tion to the present day. The first volume, to 
appear in October, will be Germany, by the 
Bev. S. Baring-Gould. Other volumes that 
have been arranged for are : Ruttia, by Canon 
Rawlinson; Spain, by Canon Meyriok; America, 
by the Bishop of Delaware ; Scandinavia, by 
Dr. Maclear; and Ireland, by the Bev. T. , 
Olden. 

The next volume of the “Cameo Series,” 
to appear very shortly, will be a volume of 
verse by Dr. Riohard Garnett, entitled 
Iphigenia in Delphi, containing, in addition 
to the ohief poem, some translations from 
Homer and Theocritus. It will be illustrated 
with on interesting example of late Greek 
sculpture. 

Mb. W. HeinemAnn will issue the following 
novels during the summer season:— In the 
Valley,^ an historical novel, by Mr. Harold 
Frederick, in three volumes, with illustrations 
(now appearing in “Soribners’ Magazine”); 
A Marked Man, by Miss Ada Cambridge; and 
The Dominant Seventh, a Musical Story, by 
Miss Kate Elizabeth Clark. 

Pasting Thoughts of a Working Man : a 
Volume of Essays on Current Subjects, by Mr. 
Hubert Oloudesley, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
next week a work on the Health-Springs of 
Southern Germany, by Dr. F, O. Bucklond. 

Messes. Methuen will publish immediately 
acheap edition of Mr. Baring Gould’s Yorkshire 

' ti **' *“** ^ >een i° r some years out of 


Me. Charles Hannan, author of A Swallow's 
Wing, is writing a series of short tales for the 
new monthly, Welfare. 

In the coming year the council of the 
Camden Society propose to if sue three 
volumes:—(1) Visitations of the Collegiate Church 
of Southwell, edited by Mr. A. F. Leach; (2) 
The Clarke Payers, Vol. I., edited by Mr. 0. H. 
Firth; (3) The Accounts of Henry, Earl of 

Derby (afterwards Henry IV.), during hit Travels 
abroad, edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, 
with the co-operation of the Historical Society 
of East and West Prussia. The first of these, 
relating to visitations of a different character 
from those given in Dr. Jessopp's book, adds 
to our knowledge of the condition of a colle¬ 
giate ohurch in England during the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation. The 
second takes us behind the scenes of the Army 
Council in 1647 and 1648. It contains some 
new letters and many speeches of Cromwell 
himself, and altogether does more to throw 
light on his character than any book published 
since the appearanoe of Carlyle’s memorable 
work. The third illustrates the mode in which 
a wealthy prince travelled in distant regions 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, and 
affords valuable material for the biography of 
an English king before he came to the throne. 
It is, moreover, a contribution of some im¬ 
portance to the history of ohivalry. 

The first general meeting of the newly- 
formed British Record Sooiety was held at Mr. 
Athill’s chambers at Heralds College, on 
Wednesday, May 1, Mr. Robert Harrison in 
the ohair. Earl Beauchamp was elected first 
president of the society, and the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir James Hannen, Sir Reginald Han¬ 
son, and Mr. E. J. Phelps, vice-presidents; 
Mr. Athill, Biohmond Herald, was appointed 
hon. treasurer, and Mr. W. P. W. Phulimore 
bon. secretary and general editor. Proposals 
mode by the Index Sooiety for amalgamation 
with the British Record Society were fully dis¬ 
cussed and approved. The completion of the 
Signet Index was then referred to; and it was 
announced that Sir James Hannen had given 
his permission to print Calendars (so long 
looked for by antiquaries) to the prerogative 
wills of .Canterbury at Somerset House. The 
society will print Mr. J. 0. C. Smith’s new 
Calendar to the wills from 1383 to 1558, which 
number between 40,000 and SO,000. This 
Calendar, which is arranged lexicographically 
in one index, is now being transcribed, and 
will be sent to the press, it is hoped, at an early 
date. 

The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, by the 
author of “ Charles Lowder,” which was 
noticed in the Academy of May 3, has reached 
a second edition. It has been improved by the 
insertion of a plan of the new theatre, and by 
the offioial tariff for carriages, as lately fixed by 
the government. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Me. Inoeam Bywater, reader in Greek at 
Oxford, has completed his edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethios of Aristotle, whioh will be 
published in the course of the summer by the 
Clarendon Press. At the same time we may 
also expeot the text of the Republic of Plato, 
with introductory essays and critioal notes, by 
Prof. Jowett and Prof. Lewis Campbell; ana 
the second volume of Mr. E. C. Wickham’s 
commentary on Horaoe, containing the Satires, 
the Epistles, and the Ars Poetica. 

The seoond edition of Mr. W. D. Macray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian Library will be published 
very shortly by the Clarendon Press. The book 
has been revised and enlarged throughout, and 
continued to the year 1880. The new edition is 
illustrated with portraits of Bodley and Richard 


Rawlinson, and with a facsimile of a water¬ 
colour drawing of the interior of the library. 

The Rev. Charles Gore, principal of the 
Pusey House at Oxford and editor of Lux 
Mundi, has been appointed Bampton Lecturer 
for next year. 

Queen’s College, Cambridge, has submitted 
a statute to the Privy Council, reducing the 
term of fellowships from seven years to six 
years, and increasing the maximum dividend 
from £200 to £250. 

Candidates for the regius professorship of 
divinity at Cambridge, vacant by the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Wes toott to the see of Durham, 
will be required “to expound openly in the 
Publio Schools for the space of one hour a part 
of Holy Scripture assigned to them by the 
electors.” 

In reply to a challenge in the Oxford Maga¬ 
zine, Prof. J. S. Blachie has promised to deliver 
a public lecture at Oxford on Thursday next. 
May 15, on “ The Genius, Character, and His¬ 
tory of the Greek Language from 1453 down¬ 
wards.” 

Mr. Hubert Hbrkoher, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, will deliver a course of six 
lectures during next week'on “ Portrait Paint¬ 
ing in Oil,” with praotioal illustrations. 

Prop. J. H. Middleton, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, announces a course of 
three lectures on “ The Development of 
Mediaeval Sculpture in Italy.” 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, Mr. Arthur Sidgwiak will deliver a 
lecture at Cambridge on Saturday next, May 
17, on “ Difficulties in Early Stages of Lan¬ 
guage Teaching.” 

The new volume of “Collectanea,” to be 
published immediately by the Oxford Histori¬ 
cal Sooiety, will include a series of extracts 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine relating to the 
university in the eighteenth century, made by 
Mr. F. Haverfield. 

Sir Ludovic Grant— son of the late prin¬ 
cipal of Edinburgh University—has been 
nominated by the Crown to the ohair of publio 
law, vacant by the death of Prof. Lorimer. 

The Rev. Andrew Clark, of Lincoln College, 
has issued in pamphlet form (pp. 58) a letter 
addressed to members of congregation upon 
“The Cataloguing of MSS. in the Bodleian 
library.” Bis attention was called to the 
question in connexion with his labours on the 
history of the university for the Oxford 
Historical Sooiety; and he made use of his 

C 'tion as proctor last year to examine at first 
i into tire condition of the library. The 
oriental MSS., charters, rolls, deeds, &o., and 
State papers, he puts on one side as subjects 
for specialists; and confines himself solely to 
the Western MSS., whioh number about 18,000 
volumes. After giving elaborate details about 
the existing condition of the cataloguing of 
these, he proceeds to advocate a new system of 
a summary catalogue on the principle of the 
“ Inventaires Sommaires ” of the Bibliothdque 
Nationale. We can say no more here than that 
he has treated a burning question with infinite 
pains, and with equal good taste. 

Prop. Henry Sidqwick, in an artiole in the 
New Review, entitled “ A Lecture against 
Lecturing,” protests against the practice of 
giving academical instruction mainly by means 
of oral lectures, instead of from printed books. 
He thus sums up the practical conclusions to 
which experience has led him:— 

“in the teaching of philosophy provision should 
be regularly made for explaining any Important 
argument, if neoessary, three times over; first, 
in books and printed papers whioh the student is 
to read in his own room; seoondly, in a supple- 
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mentary lecture, framed In vie* of written state¬ 
ments of difficulties received from the students ; 
and, thirdly, if necessary, in subsequent informal 
conversation. 


OBIGINA L VERSE. 

BSATA BEATRIX. 

"Ella haptrduia la tua Beatrice : 

X U parolt ch'uon i di In pud din 
Hanno virtu difar piangen altrui.” 

(Vita Noova.) 

Add was it thine, the light whose radiance shed 
Love’s halo round the gloom of Dante's brow F 
Was thine the hand that touched his hand, and 
thou 

The spirit to his inmost spirit wed ? 

O gentle, O most pure, what shall be said 
In praise of thee to whom Love's minstrels bow F 
O heart that held his heart, for ever now 
Thou with bis glory ahalt be garlanded. 

Lo, ’mid the twilight of the waning years, 

Firenze claims once more our love, our tears: 
But thou, triumphant on the throne of song— 
By Mary seated in the realm above— 

O, give us of that gift than death more strong, 
The loving spirit that won Dante’s love. 

Samuel Waddington. 


OBITUARY. 

EDWIN WATJGH. 

By the death of Mr. Edwin Waugh, Lanca¬ 
shire loses the most characteristic of her literary 
sons. What Barnes did for the Dorsetshire 
dialect, that rad more Waugh did for the Doric 
of the County Palatine. These two men raised 
dialect to a higher level than it had previously 
attained sinoe the death of Robert Burns. 
Barnes had, perhaps, the more delicate touch 
of the two, but Waugh was more racy of the 
soil. Barnes, with all his sympathy, painted 
his Dorset peasants from the outside, whilst 
Waugh was a veritable “ Lancashire lad,” and 
recorded the experiences and thoughts that 
made him a type of the raoe. 

He was born at Rochdale on January 29,1817, 
and on the father’s side came of Northumbrian 
“statesman” stock, while his mother was a 
pure-blooded Lancashire witoh. To her he 
owed muoh of his early training, for his father 
died when the boy was only nine. Mrs. Waugh 
bravely fought the battle of poverty for her 
children; stored their memory with verses from 
the Bible, rad encouraged their intellectual 
tastes. Edwin oould recite several chapters of 
St Matthew, rad thus on one occasion gained a 
sixpence, the acquisition of whioh made a red- 
letter day in his youthful calendar. The 
household library consisted of the Bible, the 
Prayer-book, Culpeper’s Herbal, Wesley’s 
Hymns, Baxter’s Saint's Rett, a History of 
England, The Book of Martyrs, rad The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The latter he was especially 
fond of, reading it many times—as romanoe, 
not as theology. His father had been a shoe¬ 
maker, but Edwin’s choice lay between a sea¬ 
faring life and the printer’s craft. His mother, 
by strenuous exertions, had given him a longer 
rad a better “schooling” than most of the 
boys of his class rad condition at that time 
reoeived. With the exception of a runaway 
attempt to become a sailor, his apprenticeship 
was not eventful; rad at its dose he worked at 
“ oase ” both in London and in his native town, 
where be had the friendship of most of that 
remarkable group of working-men who founded 
the modern oo- operative system. 

His sympathy with the people made him glad 
to be assistant- secretary of the Lancashire 
Pnblio School Association—a body whose 
labours paved the way for later educational 
reforms. This brought him to Manchester, 
where his literary powers were now developing, 


and he contributed muoh in prose rad verse to 
the Manchester Weekly Times. 

In 1856 appeared a lyric whioh at once made 
his name famous. “Come whoam to thi 
childer an’ me” is an idyll that no Lancashire- 
born man or woman ever hears unmoved. It 
is a picture of life among the lowly, in whioh 
every detail is riven with the fidelity rad 
minuteness of Dutch art at its best. The 
humour is frank, and the appeal to homdy 
affections is alike natural rad effective. It 
caused a renascence for the literature of his 
native dialeot—a branch of the west-midland 
whioh has had occasional literary exponents for 
several centuries. Waugh was at once accepted 
as the Lancashire laureate, rad a succession of 
characteristic lyrics was followed by an equally 
characteristic series of prose sketches. The 
forty years of Waugh’s literary life are repre¬ 
sented by about a dozen volumes of a Collected 
Edition of his writings. In 1874 an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt was made to obtain from Mr. 
Disraeli a civil list pension for Waugh; but the 
memorialists were not very “ courteously en¬ 
treated.” Mr. Gladstone showed a keener 
appreciation, rad soon after his accession to 
power in 1880 Waugh was placed on the 
pension list. This rad the revenue from his 
copyrights made his latter days easier. After 
several years of comparative silence, Waugh 
had a fresh outburst of song, and the “ after- 
math ” harvested in the volume of Poems and 
Bongs issued last year contains some excellent 
work. 

It would be difficult to imagine a man more 
tvpioal than Waugh was of the real Lanca¬ 
shire—Lancashire that has wild moorlands as 
well as factory towns, rad a people whose 
dogged perseverance rad untiring industry is 
relieved by love of frolic rad quaint humour 
that makes them laugh at their own poverty 
and treat as a jest that whioh is really heroic 
endurance. None understood better the 
intricacies of Lancashire nature, its strength 
rad weakness, its failings rad its virtues, than 
did Edwin Waugh. 

In private life Waugh was a delightful com¬ 
panion, a capital raconteur ; keenly interested in 
literary subjects; ready with apt quotation, 
supplied by an excellent memory stored with 
good reading; rad loving to flavour his talk 
with expressive phrases from the folk-speech. 
He was, perhaps, seen to best advantage either 
in the drawing-room of some hospitable friend 
or at one of the gatherings of the Manchester 
Literary Glub, of which he was one of the 
founders, rad where his fellow-members 
delighted to do him honour. 

William E. A. Axon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for April appears late, probably 
owing to the forty pages of lithographs whioh 
illustrate the important article of Celestino 
Pujol “La Epigrafia numism&tica iberica.” 
Sr. Pujol prints, arranged according to locality, 
the legends, with their variants, of all the types 
of Iberian coins. The student is thus enabled 
to compare the several characters, with an 
opportunity of arriving at a determination of 
the stages of their development, rad of their 
relations to other alphabets. Nothing is 
advraoed as to the interpretation; this previous 
methodical trrasoription was greatly needed. 
We hope that the Academy will soon give a 
like arrangement rad oo-ordination of the other 
and longer inscriptions. F. Coders has a 
favourable notioe of Saussaire’s “ Materiaux 
pour servir k l’histoire de la Numismatique et 
de la Metrologie musulmanes.” Father Fita 
prints a Bull of Innooent YHI., 1478, com¬ 
manding an extradition of all fugitive heretics 


to the inquisition, inoorreotly alluded to by 
Llorente. With regard to an insinuation by 
Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien), as to the 
non-existence of this bullaud of other briefs 
referred to by Llorente, Father Fita remarks 
that, however faulty the comments rad un¬ 
trustworthy the inferenoee of Llorente may be, 
he does not invent or forge his documents and 
authorities. No opinion on this point oan have 
greater weight than this of the learned Jesuit. 
We notioe that Dra. A. Neubauer and Isidore 
Loeb have been elected members of the 
Academy. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for May oontains 
an exegetical study by J. 0. Malthes on the 
origin rad consequences of sin according to the 
Old Testament, and an essay by A. Braining 
on the standard of the moral judgment; also 
reviews of an orthodox work, by J. H. Gunning, 
on the philosophy of religion from the principles 
of the faith of the Churoh, and of a manual 
for catechizing, by A. Braining. Dr. Oort 
notices next works on Semitic literature, 
including Dalmra on the divine name 
“Adouai," and Budge’s Martyrdom and 
Miracles of St. George of Cappadocia (Oriental 
Text Series). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE OXFORD INVITATION TO THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS. 

Oxford: May 4,1680. 

I found, to my surprise, upon my return to 
England, that my Oxford friends had been 
guilty of what seemed at first sight an act of 
extreme diaconrteay. The next meeting of the 
International Congress of Orientalists had been 
announced to take place in London in 1891, in 
aooordance with the statutes of the Congress. 
Central committees had been formed in London 
and Paris, presidents and secretaries had been 
appointed, and delegates nominated for the 
different countries of Europe, America, and 
Africa. When all this had been done, on March 
18 oertain members of this university issued an 
invitation proposing that the next meeting of 
the Congress should take place at Oxford (in 
1892), the signatories stating that “ we under¬ 
stand that the place of assembly of the next 
Oriental Congress is not yet fixed.” The 
circular looked like an act of intentional dis¬ 
respect to the eminent scholars who have con¬ 
sented to preside over the Congress of 1891, 
and has been so interpreted; bnt the words I 
have qnoted from it show clearly that it was 
signed under a misunderstanding, and that, in 
spite of appearances, Oxford has not forgotten 
its old traditions of courtesy and good manners. 
The utmost that can be said is that those who 
were responsible for sending round the circular 
ought to have acquainted themselves with the 
aooount of the arrangements for the next 
meeting of the Congress which had already 
been published in the papers. 

Bnt the address of the circular is the best 
proof of its having been signed in the absence 
of information. It is addressed to the secretary 
of a small committee whose legal authority has 
been denied, and which has been termed by the 
honorary secretary of the Royal Asiatio Society 
“an irresponsible and non-representative 
body.” But, whatever may be the legal 
position of this committee and their secretary, 
they have no power to decide where the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists shall meet. 
Hitherto, the place of meeting has been deter¬ 
mined by the majority of the delegates at the 
last meeting of the Congress immediately pre¬ 
ceding. The Congress of 1889, however, broke 
up somewhat stormily without deciding where 


or when it should oome together again. Such 
being the ease, it was neoessary to take the 
votes of the whole body of Orientalists, so far 
as was practicable—the result being that, 
whereas 250 voted for London and 48 for Paris, 
only 18 voted for Oxford. 

Perhaps, as a member of the London com¬ 
mittee and, at the same time, a resident in 
Oxford, I may bo allowed to offer a suggestion 
whioh may serve to heal the sohism with whioh 
the Oxford circular h as threatened the Orientalist 
oamp. Why should wo not follow the pre¬ 
cedent of the last Congress, and hold the 
meeting of 1891 first in London and then in 
Oxford P The work done in London oould be 
followed by a pleasant scientific picnic within 
the hospitable walls of Oxford, and the short 
distanoe of the two places from one another 
would obviate the objections oooasioned by the 
long journey from Stockholm to Ohristiania. 

A. H. Saycb. 


Oxford: May 6,1680. 

I have just been roused by a member of the 
Oriental Congress to a sense of the enormity of 
Cie crime committed by some Oxford men, in¬ 
cluding myself, when we signed an invitation 
to the Orientalists to hold their Congress among 
ns. I have not got before me the exact text 
of the paper I signed; hat I Bigned it under 
the impression that I was doing the right thing, 
that the Congress was a united and peaceful 
body, and that the place of their next meeting 
had not been fixed. I have no donbt that 
snoh was also the impression of my oosigna- 
tories, including my colleague who drew np 
the paper for signature. Unfortunately I was 
not at Oxford at the time, otherwise I might, 
perhaps, have learned, from some source or 
other, what I have jnst had explained to me 
with great warmth. For now, to my dismay, 
I find that we have acted most culpably, that 
we have appealed to a rump, that we have, in 
effect, given the signal for sedition and dis¬ 
ruption within the learned body of Oriental 
scholars, and that we have even endangered 
the peaoe of Europe. 

Some of my colleagues ought, perhaps, to 
have known all this and more; bnt how was 
I, a benighted oocidentaliat, to know that snoh 
lesrned men were in the habit of looking 
daggers at one another over their spectacles r 
How should I have found out that at their last 
Congress one scholar challenged another to 
fight a duel P Or how should I have discovered 
that they are habitually divided into a Gallic 
and a German camp ? Now I am told this, 
together with a great deal more; and I repent 
in sackcloth and ashes for having interfered in 
the slightest degree with the domestic arrange¬ 
ments of this happy family of scholars. So it 
is with great diffidence that I venture to suggest 
that, if they oould do suoh a thing as to agree 
among themselves onoe more, they might find 
it possible to visit both London and Oxford. 
The distance between these two places is not 
very neat; at any rate, it is far shorter 
than that between the chief centres of the 
jollifications of the last Congress in Scan¬ 
dinavia. Having friends both in Germany and 
Franoe, I for one would be sincerely pleased to 
see peaoe re-established on this or any other 
satisfactory basis. 

J. Rhys. 


“COCKNEY.” 

Oxford: April 18 ,1880. 

There are few words in the language abont 
whose origin and history so muoh has been 
written as about those of cockney. From the 
time of Minsheu, with his merry folk-etymology, 
fonnded on the Londoner’s alleged inquiry, 
“Doth the oook neigh tooP” to the present 
year, etymologists and etymologioal quaoks (the 
latter especially) have given forth their con¬ 


jectures upon its derivation. The most reoent 
of these is the assertion that the word repre¬ 
sents an (imaginary) O.F. coquxni, correspond¬ 
ing to an (imaginary) Med. Lat. coquln&tus, 
taken in some suoh sense as “ a vagabond who 
hangs around the kitchen,” or *' a child brought 
up in the kitchen.” Notwithstanding that we 
have been reoently assured, on the high author¬ 
ity of Prof. Whitney, that this is “the only 
solution of cockney phonetically satisfactory,” 
I think I know Somerville Hall girls, perhaps 
even Extension Students, who would irre¬ 
verently laugh at it as impossible. Not to 
speak of the Latin or Old French absurdities 
involved, but to keep to the familiar ground of 
English, of which something is admitted to be 
now known at Yale, it is obvious that M.E. 
cokenay, cokeney, is a word ending in the diph¬ 
thong -ay or -ey, riming with day, array, say, 
in Ohaucer and other poets. But everybody 
knows that the English diphthong -ay had 
nothing to do phonetically with O.F. -4, whioh 
gave in English -(, -ie, and finally -y, as in 
cite, citie, city. Indeed, nothing oan be more 
oertain in phonetics than that cokenay, whatever 
it might be, could not be on O.F.* coquirte ; and 
it is much to be regretted that the Century 
Dictionary, which is sure to be acoepted as an 
authoritative work by many Americans, and, 
indeed, claims to bo “in aooordanoe with the 
established principles of comparative philology, ’ ’ 
should thus give an authoritative certificate to 
error. It would be a desirable thing to oanoel 
the leaf containing it, the more so that this 
contains under cockle 1 , cockle 1 (a bogus word 
having no existence, as was long ago shown 
by Todd), cock-shut (whioh is not “ a net ”), and 
cock-sure, other serious errors. Popularization 
of scholars’ work is all very well, provided one 
has scholarship enough to do it. But surely it 
should be the broadoasting of truth not of 
error; and if a man does not know what is 
truth and what is error, it is better not to set 
np as an authority and “talk tall” like an 
expert of what is phonetically satisfactory. 
One oan always say “I don’t know.” Espe¬ 
cially important is this in America, where, in 
the absence of living English usage, the dic¬ 
tionary occupies a place of authority never con¬ 
ceded to it by educated Englishmen. There 
men swear by the dictionary, its pronunciation, 
its spelling, its etymology. In England, no great 
harm is done by the bogus words—two hundred 
odd—to be found in recent dictionaries, the 
compilers of which have sequadously swallowed 
all the blunders of their predsoeasors in order 
to swell their word-list. People only laugh at 
them, and treat them as oomio illustrations of a 
dry hook; but in America people may use them. 
And when the Century Dictionary assures its 
buyers that cockle is in English “ a young oook, 
a oookerel,” and that it has a cognate verb 
cockle “ to ory like a oook,” the fear is that the 
next poet of the oentnry, freshly inspired by 
his dictionary, will hear oookles cockling to 
greet the morn on reeking dung-hills of the 
Bay State, and oookles a-oookling a drowsy 
response from the chaparrals of New Mexico. 

The history of cockney, as far as it means a 
person, is very dear and simple. We have the 
senses(l) “oockeredorpetohild,” “nestle-oook,” 
“mother’s darling,” “milksop,” the name 
being applicable primarily to the ohild, but 
continued to the squeamish and effeminate man 
into whioh the oookered ohild grows np. 

(2) This was applied as a Dick-name by 
country people to the inhabitants of great 
towns, whom they considered “milk-sops” 
from their daintier habits and incapacity 
for rough work. York, London, Perugia, were, 
according to Horman, all nests of cockneys. 

(3) By about 1600 the name began to be 
attached especially to Londoners, as the repre¬ 
sentatives par excellence of the city milksop. 
One understands the disgust with whioh a 
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cavalier in 1641 wrote that he was “obliged to 
quit Oxford at the approaoh of Essex and 
Waller with their prodigious number of 
oookneys.” 

But before these personal senses there is a 
small series of other examples of cockney, in¬ 
cluding the earliest, which have been a serious 
puzzle. They are (1) in Piers Plowman (A., vii. 
272): “ And I sigge, bi my soule, I haue no 
salt Baoon, ne no Ookeneye, be Crist, Colopus 
to maken.” (2) Hey wood’s Pro®, and Epi¬ 
gram» (1867), 36: “Men say he that cometh 
every day, Shall have a cooknaie, He that 
cometh how and then, Shall have a fatte hen, 
But I gat not so muoh in coming seeld-when, 
As a good hens father, or a poore eg-shell.” 
(3) Tumament of Tottenham, 1. 227: “ At that 
fest were thei seruyd in a rich aray. Every fyve 
and fyve had a ookeney.’’ Numerous are the 
conjectures that have been made on these 
passages. The majority of inquirers have 
guessed “something to eat,’’ e.g. a little oook,.a 
lean chicken, a capon; others have proposed a 
cook, a scullion, a page, a “ puer stans ad 
mensam,” a “hanger on about the kitchen.” 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the 
meaning in Piers Plowman is an egg, a fowl’s 
egg. A oollop was, according to Palsgrave, 
oeuf an lard, an egg fried on baoon, a sense 
abundantly supported by other sixteenth cen¬ 
tury quotations, as well as by our well-known 
CoUop Monday, the Monday before Shrove 
Tuesday, on whioh the orthodox dishin the 
north is still fried baoon and eggs. Piers, 
poor fellow, had neither baoon nor “ coken ay,” 
and, of course, could have no oollop. Equally 
dear is this sense in Hey wood, whose words 
may be paraphrased: “They say, he that 
comes every day Shall have an egg, He that 
comes now and then, as the greater stranger, 
Shall have a fat hen, But I, though I came 
very rarely, and might have expected some¬ 
thing still better. Got not so much as a feather 
of the hen, or even the shell of the egg.” In 
the burlesque Tournament of Tottenham the 
matter is probably, as Wright thought, satirical 
or jooose, “ every five had a hen’s egg among 
them.” These oondusions are confirmed by a 
curious entry (pointed outbyHalliwell)in Flono’s 
Italian Dictionary, viz , in ed. 1598: “ Catcher - 
elli, cacklings of hens; also egs, as we say, 
oockanegs ”; ed. 1611: “ Caccherelti, hens’- 
Gadding; also egges, as we say, oockanegs.” 
Here, then, we have evidence that in certain 
circumstances, probably as a childish or 
familiar name, eggs were called cockanegi. But 
e ockaneg is only in another dialect the 
same as coken-ey; for eg was the northern, 
ey, ay the southern English for ovum; and 
coken-ey, cocken-ey, cocken-ay, can be nothing 
but cocks' egg. The genitive plural coken is 
precisely as in clerken coveitise, in P.Pl. B. 
IV. 119, and in composition in Clerken-well, 
Mmken-well, Monken-Eadleigh, Frieren-manor, 
Frieren Barnet, &o. That it is the genitive 
plural, and not the singular, as we should now 
make it, is a touch of truth, being the original 
form, just as in the German hiihner-ei, hens’ 
egg (»‘«., egg of the raoe of hens), not egg of a 
hen. But why did they say cocks' egg, and not 
hens' egg ? That I do not presume to answer, 
not having been there to ask; perhaps it was in 
its origin a child’s name; ohildren think 
more of cooks than of hens. 

Now, I have no direct evidence to prove that 
cokenay— cooks’ egg-fowl’s egg, is the same 
word as cokenay, a cockered child; but nobody 
has ever doubted that the words are one 
(except myself, for at an earlier stage of the 
epquiry, I had actually intended to put 
them in the Dictionary as two distinct wows, 
on the ground that as the meaning of the one 
was unknown to us, except that it was evi¬ 
dently something to eat, we had no ground for 
identifying it with the known word). And now 


that we know the original meaning, there is no 
difficulty—the petted and cockered child was his 
mother’s nest-egg, or as Fuller, little suspeotiog 
how near he was to the truth, said, her “ nestle- 
oock.” 

A curious illustration of all this is to be 
found in the Frenoh word coco, whioh, according 
to LittrS, is (1) terme de caresse qu 'on addresse 
aux enfants et aux jeunes gens; (2) terme 
familier de moquerie appliqufi aux hommes, et 
presque ton jours ironiquement; (3) terme en- 
fantin; un coco=un ceuf. Coco is in short, like 
cockney, a ohild’s name for an egg, a pet name 
for a child, a contemptuous name for a man. 
I do not for a moment connect coco etymologi¬ 
cally with cockney (except that it is probably, 
as Dittre says, a diminutive of coq, cook); but 
it is worth while to point out that it has 
originated a verb coqueliner, “ to dandle, cooker, 
fedle, pamper, make a wanton or cockney of 
(a child),” just as cocker and cockle in Tudor- 
English were to make a cockney or nestle-oook 
of; and that it gave a Med. fiat, diminutive 
coconellus, whioh the Promptorium Parvulorum 
has as the monastio equivalent of kokenay, and 
moreover tells us was one of oertain words, 
“ derisorie ficta et inventa,” “ fiota et derisorie 
dicta.” Moreover, coconellus came into sixteenth 
century English in the form cocknel, 
which Peter Levins, of Magdalen College, 
rendered in Latin, acerea, delicatus, the very 
words by whioh Huloet rendered cockney. And 
rustics knew cocknell, as well as cockney. Quoth 
the country fellow to the London Prodigal 
(1605): “ A ! and well said, cocknell, and 

Boebell too! ” an association with Bow bell, 
after aards familiar in the use of cockney. 

It is a penalty of growth of knowledge that 
we lose favounte fictions. But if that pic¬ 
turesque “vagabond who hangs around the 
kitchen ” must, alas I be dismissed, it will be 
some consolation to our Amerioan friends to find 
that it will be “ phonetically satisfactory ” 
and “ historically supportable,” and not in the 
least anthropophagous, to have a fresh cookney 
every morning to breakfast, either in the shell, 
or in a “ oollop.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 


THE IRISH UBS. AT CHELTENHAM, 
University College, Liverpool: April tl, 1880. 

When at the Teaohers* Conference in Chel¬ 
tenham the other day, I made use of a spare 
hour to have a look at some of the Irish MSS. 
preserved in the late Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
library. This collection is soaroely known, and 
has never been properly catalogued. Jubain- 
ville {Essai d’un Catalogue de la Literature 
Epique de Vlrlande, p. xcvi.) has summed up 
all that is known about it from Hardy’s Cata¬ 
logue of the library. In the short time at my 
disposal I could of course do but very little; 
yet I believe even this little will be welcome to 
Irish scholars. 

The first MS. which I examined was a small 
vellum octavo, numbered 9194. It is curiously 
bound in a map of the Mississippi. It contains 
an Irish version of the Life of St. Feohin, 
beginning: Fer aintech aihhinn almsanach, brigh- 
mur broinntseng briatharcert. From a scribe’s 
oolophon on to. 6 b we learn that this Life was 
turned from Latin into Gaelio by Nicholas the 
Young, son of the Abbot of Cong, and that it 
was copied in 1329 by one O’Duffy. On fo. 6 a 
this is followed by a homily in Latin and Irish 
on this life, beginning: O uos fratres carissimi, 
audiuimus plura de uir[tu]tibus snncti Fethini 
abbatis et angcorite ,i. a braithrecha inmuine, <kc. 
The rest of the MS-, from fo. 9a, is taken up by 
a fragment of Irish Annals. 

No. 9195 is a small vellum quarto, consisting 
of two parts. Part i. contains a fragment of 
Irish Annals; part ii. a copy of the Book of 
Bights, beginning with the privileges of the 


1 King of Cashel. On one of the last folios are 
some quatrains beginning: 

Oehtar is ten do daind ban 
doneoch rochin o Adamh. 

No. 10297 is a large vellum quarto of 459 
pages, written in the fifteenth oentury, and 
containing medical treatises. 

No. 10279 is a paper quarto containing 
treatises on Ogam, Grammar, and the Liber 
Fercertne. Fo. 1 begins : Caidhe log ^ atmsear 
et perea 7 fath airic ind oguim ? Fo. 19a: 
Indsce tra, cislir indsce docuwn } Nin. a tri .i. 
ferindscl, banindsce, demindsce lasin n-Qaoidel, 
masculinum, femeninum, neutrum lasin Lait- 
neoir. Geist: caitte deochuir etorro ?■ Fo. 27b: 
Incipit do libor Fercertne eunnu. Fo. 36b con¬ 
tains some glosses, e.g., iustitia ,i. indracus, 
utilitas .L tarbdacht, duailitde ,i. cathugud, pietas 
,i trocaire, hi'aritae .i. subhachus, dignatue .i. 
dinete, dec. 

No. 8215 is a paper MS. of the last oentury 
containing a copy of the poem beginning Eire 
airdinie na rlogh. 

I take this opportunity of stating that I 
have lately found the Irish pardole didiu 
written out in the well-known Bodleian codex 
Bawl. B. 512. The usual Middle Irish compen¬ 
dium for this is di, whioh was variously read 
by editors as din, dim, dino, until Thumeysen 
recognised that it represented Old Irish didiu, 
dt'du, Z. 713. Yet, as far as I know, the full 
form has not before been found in a Middle 
Irish MS. The passages in whioh it occurs are 
from a treatise on the Psalter, and run as 
follows: 

Fo. 47a, 1: ar it gnima a troeuri ioinuesut hiftrinns 
7 eresin*. huair didv is trs troeuiri 7 hfirinns delayer 
hi eruiniu. Fo. 47b, 1: dievnt sli , . eombad for- 
eind libelt bouts noth du hijll ‘ flat, fist '. fo ehoi[K\air 
didu aid son into psalmaib. 

Krao Meyer. 


LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF LI8MORS. 

London: Mays, 1800 . 

In preparing the list of Corrigenda given in 
the Academy for May 3, 1890, p. 304, cols. 2 
and 3, the following were accidentally omitted: 

P. xviii., 1. 21, for 6 Thor aig read 6 thoraid 
“ from (the) multitudes,” and oompare the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ad. 926. 

P. xxxvii., 1. 35, p. xxxviii, 11. 3, 22, for 
free clans read nobles. 

P. lxxxL, 1. 6. Here should come the ex¬ 
amples beginning with rocaithed, p. lxxx., and 
ending with robaistedh 64, p. lxxxi. 

P. lxxxiiL, col. 1, dele the artiole braich. 

P. 195, 1. 22, for sinning read in evil hap. 

P. 220,1. 30, for emblem read relic. P. 220, 
last line, and p. 221, 1 . 1 , for prepareth read 
preeageth. 

P. 385, coL 1, to the article ataire add is a 
sister-form of aitire guarantee. 

P. 392, col. 1,11. 2, 3, for “ Can . . . pipe ” 
read In Laud 610, fo. 5b. I, fetal (leg. fethal) is 
glossed by mind “relic.” 

P. 392, col. 2, in the artiole forsaide, for 
meaning obscure read staidness. 

P. 397, ool. 2, for “ othair, sick ” read othar, 
gen. othair, a sick person (duine othair, 2711, is 
a phrase like peta einnaig, 1654). 

F. 402, ooL 2, for provide . . . food read 
augur, presage, cognate with tuar omen. 

Whitley Stokes. 

[In Mr. Stokes’s letter in the Academy for 
May 3, 1890, p. 303, coL 3, for toL read ooL 
P. 304, ool. 1, L 33, for casin read caoin ; 1. 66, 
for Brenain read Brenainn.] 
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APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


BTOdat, H» 11, 4 p.m. South PUoe Institute: 
“ Portugal,” by Benhor Batstha Bela. 

7 SO pan. Ethical: "Unrecognised Respond. 
hUlUee," by Hiss Helen Dendy. 

MoncAT, May IS, 8 p n. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, “Sugar, Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa, their 
Origin, Preparation, and Uses," IQ., by Mr. Bichard 
Bannister. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “The Philosophical Con¬ 
ception of Property,” by Prof. J. Brough. 

8 p.m. Library Association: Monthly Meeting. 

8.30 pm. (Geographical: "The Karon River 

and the Commercial Geography of South-West 
Persia," by the Hon. George Onrson. 

Tuesday. May 18 . 8 pm. Royal Institution: "The 
Arts of Engraving,” II . by Mr. Lonls Pagan. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute : " The Military 
Defence Foroea of the Colonies,” by OoL John P. 
Owen. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Use of Alloys In 
Art Metal Work,” by Prof. W. O. Roberts-Austen. 

8.30 p m. Anthropological: “ A New Instru¬ 
ment tor Measuring the velooity of the Arm or 
other Limb.” by Mr. Francis Gal ton; “ The Ethno¬ 
graphical Baals of Language, with special reference 
to the Customs and Language of Hunsa,” by Dr. 
G. W. Lsttner; "The Wiltshire Circles?’by Mr. 
A. L Lewis. 

WmmxsDAY, May 14, 3 p.m. Siclety of Arts: “Prof. 
E ihu Thomson’s Electro-Magnetic Induction Ex¬ 
periments,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8 pm. Oymmrodorlon : •• The Development of 
Music In Wales from a Historical Point of View,” 
with Illustrations, by Mr. D. Emlyn Evans. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The so-called Upper-Lias 
Olay of Down Oltfh.” by Mr. B S Bookman; “ Borne 
New Mammals from the Bed and Norwich Crags,” 
by Mr. E. T. Newton; "Burrows and Tracks 
of Invertebrate Animals In Palaeosoto Books, and 
other Markings,” by Blr J. W. Dawson; " Oontaot- 
Alteratlon at New Galloway,” by Miss M. I. 
Gardiner. 

Thubsday, May 18,8 pm. Royal Institution: “.Flame 
and Explosives," II., by Prof. Dewar. 

s pm. Society of Arts: “Jamaloa and its 
Forthcoming Exhibition," by Mr. O. Washington 
Eves. 

8 p.m Society of Arts: 

Wood-Oarvlng," IQ, by Mr. Lewis . 

8 p.m. Historical: “ The Desi r a b ili t y of treating 
History as a Science of Origins,” by Mr. J. B. 
Stuart Glennie. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Diethyl phosphorus Acid,” 
by Prof. Thorpe and Mr. Barker North: “ The Ten 
Isomeric Diohloronaphthalenes.” and “The Action 
of Chlorine on Naphthalene and Naphthalene Deri¬ 
vatives,” by Prof, Armstrong and Mr. W. P. 
Wynne; “A Third Naohthaqulnone," by Prof. 
Meldola and Mr. Frank Hugh* s. 

8 p m. Eleotrloal Engineers. 

Fbidat, May IS, s p.m. Physical: “ Huygens’s Gearing 
in IUnstratton of Electric Induction,” by Lora 
Rayleigh; “Dr. B- Konlg’s Besearohes on the 
Pbysloal Balls of Muslo,” by Prof. Sylvanus P. 
Thompson. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ Meeting- 
8 p.m. Philological; Anniversary Meeting, 

Address by the President, the Rev, Dr. Blehard 
Morris. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Photographic 
Image,” by Prof. B. Meldola 
BATUBDaY, May 17,8 p.m. Royal Institution:“ Beoent 
Excavations In Gieeoe,” II., by Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein. 


‘Design Applied to 
-owls F. Day. 


80IEN0E. 


TWO VOLUMES OF FOREIGN THEOLOGY. 

Die OetehichU dee alt t ett amen tlichen Prieeter- 
ihumt. Von Wolf Wilhelm Grafen Bau¬ 
dissin. (Leipzig.) 

La Beligion dam la Bible. Pur C. G. 
Chavannee. Vol. II. “ Le Nouveau 
Testament.” (Leyden.) 

The volume of Prof. Baudissin—he is a count 
as well as a professor, but I prefer to call him 
by his nobler title—is less what its name 
would imply, a history of the priesthood in 
the Old Testament, than an enquiry into the 
age of what is known as the Priestly Code, 
that is to say, the central portion of the 
Pentateuch. According to a famous theory, 
supported, among others, by the great names 
of Kuenen and Wellhauten, this document, 
called for shortness P., is, in all its essentials, 
a post-exilic work ; and to that theory the 
majority of authorised critics seem to have 
given in their adhesion. Nevertheless, various 
weighty judgments, may be qaoted in favour 
ttl a less extreme view; and among these not 


the least considerable is that of Prof. Bau- 
dissin. His opinions, whatever may he their 
value, have evidently been formed without 
the slightest prejudice in favour of orthodox 
or traditional beliefs; and he writes in a spirit 
as different as possible from that which 
animates certain controversialists who are 
periodically permitted to make English 
scholarship ridiculous in the pageB of the 
Contemporary Beview, His cool and close 
reasonings move in a sphere far removed from 
the camels of Major Conder and the crypto¬ 
gams of Sir Williem Dawson. 

Prof. Baudissin’s method is first to give an 
account of the Hebrew priesthood, its consti¬ 
tution, functions, and privileges, as described 
in P., and then to pass in review the other 
books of the Old Testament about whose date 
and authorship there is less disagreement, 
with the objeot of determining what evidence 
they supply as regards the point at issue, 
what position their writers occupy in reference 
to the pretensions of the Levitioal legislation. 
In this part of his work he assumes as estab¬ 
lished that literary analysis of the Hexateuch 
which has been presented under its most 
finished form by Wellhausen and Kuenen, 
and is almost unanimously accepted by con¬ 
temporary criticism. To a certain extent 
also his investigations go to confirm the 
conclusions of the more advanced school. 
He holds with them that the monopoly 
of sacrificial functions by a sacerdotal 
caste was unknown until a comparatively 
late date in Hebrew history. He holds 
with Wellhausen that the caste subsequently 
formed, and known under the name of 
Levites, were connected not by descent but 
by community of functions, and that their 
alleged ancestor Levi was a purely fictitious 
personage; but he dissents from Wellhausen’s 
theory that there was in ancient times a real 
tribe of Levi, having nothing sacerdotal about 
it, which was subsequently lost and whose 
name was assumed by the ministry of the 
altar. He believes that the Zadokides or 
priests of Jerusalem did not originally claim 
descent from Aaron, but, on the oontrary, 
regarded him as the ancestor of the priests of 
the Northern Kingdom, whose worship of 
oxen is, according to Prof Baudissin, satirised 
in the story of the golden calf. He also 
accepts the prevailing opinion that the Deu- 
teronomic legislation dates from the reign of 
Josiah; he admits, unlike Kittel, that its 
author or compiler ignores any such impass¬ 
able barrier between Aaronides and other 
Levites as is assumed by P.; and he concedes 
to Wellhausen that the Deuteronomic feasts are 
of an altogether different, simpler, more rustic 
type as compared with those prescribed by the 
Priestly Code. Nevertheless, he holds that 
the latter is not really the more recent of the 
two, but was drawn up very nearly in its 
present form at about the same period, that is 
under Josiah. The profound discrepancy 
between the two documents he interprets as 
geographical rather than historical, P. repre¬ 
senting the tradition of the city and the 
temple, D. the tradition of the country and 
the high-places. Still, even granting that 
D. was, as Prof. Baudissin supposes, the 
work of a country priest, the fact remains 
that it was promulgated in Jerusalem under 
the auspices of HUkiah, who, whether we 
are to give him the title of “ high-priest ” 


! or not, was of all men surely the most in¬ 
terested in upholding the exclusive privileges 
of his order. It seems a rather ineffectual 
way of dealing with this objection to 
assume, as our author does, that “Hil- 
kiah may have been far above the narrow¬ 
minded tendencies of the corporation at 
whose head he stood” (p. 231). Nor does it 
help us much to be told that the centralisation 
of public worship, however disadvantageous 
it may have been to the inferior Jerusalemite 
priests (by exposing them to the intrusive 
competition of their rural brethren) “could 
only add to the power and influence of the 
high priest by expending his authority over 
all the priests outside Jerusalem ” (p. 234). 
For Prof. Baudissin himself has already sug¬ 
gested—he can scarcely know it as a fact— 
that the office of ministering at the high 
places was, at a time when those sanctuaries 
were tolerated, in the gift of the Zadokides 
(p. 203), and therefore one must suppose tf 
their chief. Hilkiah must not only have been 
very liberal but very brave if at one and the 
same moment he undertook to bully Josiah, 
to deprive the rural Levites of their living, to 
renounce a valuable piece of patronage for 
himself, and to let loose a crowd of hungry 
competitors on his own immediate' sub¬ 
ordinates. We can compute him to nobody 
but the supposed country priest who fabricated 
Deuteronomy for the sake of denouncing the 
sanctuaries with which all his own interests 
and affections must have been intimately 
bound up. 

It has been mentioned that, in the opinion 
of Prof. Baudissin, the Zadokide priesthood, 
who during the whole pre-exilio period 
presided over the temple services, did not at 
first claim descent from Aaron, but on the 
contrary would have repudiated such a lineage 
as only fit for their idolatrous rivals the 
priests of Bethel. Now as P. embodies a 
genealogical theory very much the reverse of 
this, it must necessarily have been drawn up 
at a period long posterior to the rise of the 
house of Zadok, and even, we most suppose, 
considerably after the time when the prophecy 
contained in 1 Sam. ii. 27-36, on which the 
whole theory is bated, was wiitten. Accord¬ 
ingly, if Wellhausen and Kuenen are justified 
in assigning a post-Deuteronomic date to the 
passage in question, the oase against them is 
ruined. Prof. Baudissin does not eves men¬ 
tion Kuenen’s arguments, which, however, 
deserve attention, being partly based on con¬ 
siderations of style (see his Ondertoek, i. 
p. 377); while his answer to Wellhausen 
is most unsatisfactory. To urge that there 
were no priests’ offices to give away after the 
centralisation of public worship in Jerusalem 
(p. 202) is irrelevant as against the theory 
that the “ offices ” referred to were those 
filled by the ministering Levites; and it 
seems natural to assume that the great in¬ 
crease of work thrown on the central sanc¬ 
tuary by JJosiah’s reforms wonld involve a 
corresponding multiplication of the posts to 
be distributed—perhaps even extending to 
the superior grades of the hierarchy. 

Ezekiel is often quoted by the advocates of 
Graf’s theory as one who, although himself a 
priest, entirely ignores the Leviticai law. 
According to our author, the prophet shows 
his acquaintance with its provisions by re¬ 
enacting some of them under a more stringent 
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and therefore, he argues, a more developed 
form. But it seems just as likely that the 
regime eventually established was a com¬ 
promise between the extreme views of a 
rather unpractical dreamer and the traditions 
of pre-sxilio times. Ezekiel would scarcely 
have ventured to remodel ordinances which 
he and his colleagues regarded as not only of 
divine origin but also of enormous antiquity; 
and apart from this, it remains an insurmount¬ 
able difficulty that he should ignore any 
hereditary distinction between priests — 
whether Aaron ides or Zadokides—and other 
Levites. 

Prof. Baudissin's principal objection to 
Graf’s theory is that there was not sufficient 
time for such a development as it assumes 
between tie promulgation of Deuteronomy 
and the establishment of the Levitical Code 
after the return from Bablyon. Perhaps he 
underrates the possibilities of elaborating a 
new system during the period of exile. But, 
of course, owing to our imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance with Jewish history, there are objections 
to every possible theory on the subject, and 
that theory will survive which involves ub in 
the fewest or least formidable difficulties and 
best accounts for all the facts. Prof. Baudissin 
cannot, as a rule, be accused of not doing 
justice to the arguments on the other side; 
but there is one, and a strong one, which I 
think he has overlooked. This is the general 
resemblance of tone between the historical 
portions of P. and of Chronicles. Both 
indulge in numerical statements of a mani¬ 
festly fictitious and extravagant character; 
both are partial to genea'ogies of not much 
greater authenticity; and both are animated 
by the same spirit of fanatical hatred for 
everything outside the pale of Judaism. If, 
as Prof. Baudissin supposes, the compiler of 
our Deuteronomy was also the compiler of the 
whole Pentateuch, it is remarkable that he 
should nowhere have bttrayed any acquaint¬ 
ance with the historical sections of P-, while 
freely using the document known as J E., or, 
if Kittel be right, E. alone. 

M. Chavannes’ volume is the sequel of a 
work on tho religion of the Bible, of which 
the first part, dealing with the Old Testament, 
was noticed in the Acsdemy of January 26, 
1889. M. Chavannes occupies a standpoint 
made sufficiently familiar to English readers 
by Robert Eltmtre. True religion—the reli¬ 
gion of Jesus—is for him the love of God 
manifested in the love of the believers for one 
another, and what St. Paul meant by faith is 
an ideal state mating us the children of God 
through an inward renovation. Such doctrines 
as the Mesfiahship of Jesus, the atoning 
efficacy of his dea’h, and his second coming 
on the earth to be followed by a retributive 
dispensation of happiness and misery, he 
regards as alien ingredients disturbing the 
pure beauty of the primitive gospel. This 
idea is in itself not new; but the interest of 
the work lies rather in the author’s attempt 
to determine the various attitudes of the Hew 
Testament writers towards whst he assumes 
to be the sole vital element of their creed. 
The most striking sections are, in my opinion, 
those on the Acts of the Apostles and on the 
Fourth Gospel. His judgment on Acts is 
very severe. Its religious value is very 
Blight. The work of a Catholic ia the baa 
sense, it enormously over-estimates the impor¬ 


tance of external agreement, of a uniform 
doctrine and discipline. To make believe 
that such a superficial harmony had prevailed 
among the founders of Christianity is the 
writer’s object, and to attain it he systematic¬ 
ally falsifies the early history of the Church, 
and softens down the Balient oppositions of 
doctrine at the cost of reducing all doctrine 
to an ionutritious pulp; while, as in a more 
developed Catholicism, the specious show of 
peace within the fold has for its reverse side 
a bitter hatred for all without it The Fourth 
Gospel is, contrariwise, a protest against this 
narrow traditional (cclesiasticism, as also 
against the materialism, the unintelligence of 
the Synoptics. “The disciple whom Jesus 
loved” is neither St. John nor any other 
eye-witness in the flesh, but the ideal believer 
who at any time and in any place bears wit¬ 
ness to Christ, and comprehends the meaning 
of his mission in spirit and in truth—nay, 
more, who by faith becomes identified with 
Christ, for, according to our author, nothing 
less than this is implied in the dying 
Redeemer's bequest of his mother to the 
beloved disoiple. M. Chavannes explains the 
absence of all concrete and definite teaching 
from this Gospel by its polemic purpose, by 
interpreting it as “ a defence of the spirituality 
and personality of religion at an epoch when 
authoritative and ritualistic tendencies were 
beginning to manifest themselves ” (p. 254). 
Nevertheless, he holds that its purpose was 
marred by the admission of a theosophy with 
which true religion has nothing to do. 

Space precludes any further discussion of 
this little volume, whose interest and origin¬ 
ality have, it is hoped, been made sufficiently 
evident. Alfred W. Bern. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PERSIAN CATALOGUE OF THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY. 

University College of Wales, Abeiystwltb: 

April 19,1880. 

I feel greatly obliged to Mr. E. G. Browne 
for his kind and appreciative review of the 
first part of my Bodleian Catalogue (Academy, 
April 26); and I shall be glad to avail myself of 
his hints and suggestions for the Addenda at 
the end of the seoond part, now in the press. 

But in justice to myself I am bound to say 
that—for the very reasons indicated by the 
reviewer himself—I never aimed at an absolute 
completeness of bibliographical references. In 
fact, I could not do so with regard to Eastern 
editions, as the Bodleian Library is not well 
stockedin that department: and it was notalways 
possible for me to have recourse to the exhaus¬ 
tive collection of the British Museum, especially 
as I had to carry the work through the press 
while in Aberystwith. Besides, most of the 
omissions mentioned in the review concern edi¬ 
tions issued only two or three years ago; that 
is to say at the very time of, or even after, the 
printing of those portions of the Catalogue 
whioh deal with Persian poetry and Sfiflsm. I 
may state in this connection that the work has 
been in the press for more than ten years. I 
regret very much not to have mentioned the 
important publication of Pelly and Wollaston 
on Persian passion plays; but this is due to 
mere oversight, as I know the book well 
enough and esteem it greatly. 

H. Eth£. 


.. — ■ — 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

The May nnmber of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute is not particularly 
rich in original papers. Mr. Sydney Sker tobly— 
who is engaged in the searoh for gold in North 
Borneo, and who when in this country wrote a 
memoir on the manufacture of gun-flints—des¬ 
cribes with much clearness the primitive pro¬ 
cesses of producing fire in Borneo, dwelling 
especially on the use of the fire-syringe, an 
example of which has been sent by him to Dr. 
Tylor for the Oxford Museum. The native 
processes are being rapidly superseded by the 
use of matches. Dr. Rink, of Copenhagen, 
contributes a paper on the “Origin of the 
Eskimo,” the views in which are opposed by 
Dr. John Rae. Mr. Beardmore describes the 
customs of the natives of Mowat in New 
Guinea, his notes having been procured by 
Prof. Haddon in reply to Mr. Frazer’s pub¬ 
lished schedule of queries. This number of the 
Journal also contains the anniversary address 
delivered last February by Dr. Beadoe, the 
president of the institute. 

The April number of the Scottieh Review 
(Alexander Gardner) opens with a general 
view of "The Early Ethnology of the British 
Isles,” by Prof. Rhys, which forms the first 
instalment of his Rhind lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh last winter. Apparently all the 
six lectures are thus to be published quarterly. 
The professor, who treats the subject almost 
entirely from the philological point of view, 
begins by explaining the recognised distinction 
of Neo-Celtic languages into two groups—the 
Goidelic and the Brytkonio. He then points 
the same distinction in ancient Gaul, where the 
Celtae proper belong to the Goidelio, and the 
Belgae to the Brythonio group. The principle 
of this classification consists, as is well known, 
in the transformation of an original Q into 
Goidelic 0 and Brythonic P ( mac~map=eon ). 
Prof. Rhys goes on to showthat a similar distinc¬ 
tion may be traced in Italy (where the Latins 
alone belong to the P doss), and also in Greece, 
contrasting the Attic »«» with the Ionic k&s ; 
while nothing of the sort is to be found in the 
other branches of the Aryan family. In each 
case it seems probable that the Q groups repre¬ 
sent an earner race than the P groups. 
Finally, the author hazards a conjeoture that 
all the several P groups started from a common 
home in central Europe (say, Switzerland), 
where the primitive Aryan phonology was 
modified by some non-Aryan element. In 
subsequent lectures the non-Aryan element in 
the population of the British Isles will be 
discussed. 

The Contemporary for May has an article 
entitled “The Race Basis of Indian Politics.” 
The author, Mr. H. H. Risley, who has for 
some years past been engaged on an ethno¬ 
graphic survey of Bengal and Northern India, 
here prints a summary of his results. He seems 
to have adopted, in the main, two methods in 
his investigations: (1) an anthropometrical 
record of individuals; and (2) an inquiry into 
the usages, and specially the marriage customs, 
of certain tribes. From the former, he draws 
the general conclusion that the so - called 
"Aryan” element in the population of 
Northern India regularly diminishes as we 
proceed from West to Bast, and also as we 
descend from the higher to the lower castes. 
This, of course, is in aooordanoe with what 
might be expected; the value of Mr. Risley’s 
work is that he has reduced common knowledge 
to precise scientific data. He then goes on to 
suggest, from his study of marriage customs, 
that the traditional origin of lower castes from 
intermarriages may possibly have more founda¬ 
tion than is ^e&erally supposed. Finally—in 
view of what ts known in India as the Congress 
movement for national representation in tike 
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legislative councils — he proposes that the 
example of recent administrative reforms in 
Prussia should be followed, by reorganising 
the panchdyat, and giving greater authority to 
the village headmen. He wonld thus supply a 
broad popular basis for rural representation. 

The Open Court , of Chicago — a weekly 
journal devoted to the work of conciliating 
religion with science, whioh deserves to be 
better known in this country—contains, in its 
number for April 10, a letter from Canon Isaac 
Tailor on “ The Cradle of the Aryans,” in 
whioh he argues against Prof. Max Muller’s 
view that the original home of the Aryans is to 
be sought for on the Pamir. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The next volume in the “ International 
Scientific Series,” published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., will be The 
Colours of Animals, by Mr. E. B. Poulton, 
illustrated with fr. ntispieoe and sixty-six wood- 
cuts. The author’s chief object has been to 
demonstrate the utility of colour and marking 
in animals. He holds that in the majority of 
oases Natural Selection suffices to account for 
the results, and supports these views by a 
large amount of experimental evidence, mainly 
seleoted from the Lepidoptera. 

Messes. Neill & Co., of Edinburgh, have 
published an Index to the Transactions of the 
Boyal Society of Edinburgh, from its founda¬ 
tion in 1783. These Transactions now oonsist of 
thirty-four volumes, the first of whioh appeared 
in 1789, so that they just cover the period of 
one hundred years. The Index proper consists 
of: (1) a list of the contents of the volumes in 
ohronological order; (2) a list of the prominent 
obituary notioes; (3) an alphabetical index of 
authors, with their papers; and (4) an alpha¬ 
betical index of subjects. The permanent 
value of the work has been enhanoed by 
prefixing a brief history of the Society, together 
with illustrative documents, and by append¬ 
ing a list of members, recipients of prizes, 
&o. The Boyal Society of Edinburgh differs 
from the Boyal Society of London in that, by 
the terms of its charter [Societatem, quae non 
solum in scientiis matheseos, phyaioes, ohemiae, 
medicinae, et bistoriae naturalis verum etiam 
in iis quae ad arohaeologiam, philologiam, et 
literaturam apectent, versetur], the promotion 
of literature is included as well as the promotion 
of science. The early volumes of the Transac¬ 
tions regularly contain papers “ in the literary 
olaas,” and Sir Walter Soott was president from 
1820 to 1831. But, though candidates may 
still be proposed as being “ well versed in polite 
literature,” the Society has, as a matter of fact, 
long been as purely scientific as that of London. 
It numbers at present close upon 500 fellows, 
besides 54 honorary fellows, of whom 34 are 
foreigners. Finally, it is not unworthy of note 
that the firm of Messrs. Neill and Co., who have 
been printers to the Sooiety since its founda¬ 
tion, have prepared this handsome volume as 
a gift to the fellows. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Philological 
Society will be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, May 16, at 8 
p.m. The retiring president, the Bev. Dr. 
RichardMorris, will deliver an address; and 
Mr. Henry Bradley, joint-editor of the New 
English Dictionary, will be proposed as 
his successor. 

Messes. Rivinqtons have now ready for 
issue Mr. E. R. Wharton’s long-expected Etyma 
Latina. Like the companion volume, Etyma 
Qraeca (1882), this is, m the main, an etymo* 


logical lexicon of the classical language. 
Taking the sixteen Latin authors of the first 
rank, from Plautus to Juvenal, Mr. Wharton 
finds that they use about 3055 words whioh 
are not derivatives or compounds. Of these, 
about 1130 are “ inherited ” words, having cog¬ 
nates in other “ Oeltindio ” languages; about 
930 are “ manufactured” words; about 615 are 
“imported” from Greek or elsewhere; and 
about 380 are left as of obscure origin. Of the 
derivations given in his book, the author 
believes about 360 to be new, including such 
familiar words as almus, cervix, dims, elegans, 
flamma, grex, hospes, ipse, Us, materia, non, 
officium, pulcher, quantus, ramus, sodalis, testa, 
vehemens . But besides the etymological lexicon 
proper, whioh fills 118 pages, Mr. Wharton has 
prefixed an Introduction dealing generally with 
the Urspraohe of the “ Celtindic ” languages, 
and a Note on “ Hidden Quantities in Latin.” 
He has also appended a second Part, containing 
a sketch of comparative etymology, based upon 
the vocalic and oonsonantal changes which 
result from a comparison of Latin, &o., with 
the Urspraohe. It will be seen, then, that 
Etyma Latina is more than an etymologioal 
lexicon; it may rather be called a study in 
comparative philology, illustrated by the word 
ohanges of Latin. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriented Record will contain the following 
articles :—“ Oriental Testimonies regarding 
Khvetuk Das,” by Dr. O. Casartelli; "The 
Deluge Tradition and its Remains in Ancient 
Ohina,” by Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie; “ A 
Buddhist Repertory,” by Prof. O. de Harlee; 
“Did the Assyrians know the Sexes of the 
Date-palm,” by Dr. J. Bonavia; “ The Cam¬ 
paign of Sargon II. (b o. 712) against Judea,” 
by Mr. W. St. Chad Bosoawen. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Makchrstir Goztkr Sooisty.— ( Wednuday, 
Marsh 16) 

Dr. Ward, president, in the chair.—Messrs. 
Finlayson ana Preislnger read papers on “The 
Life and Work of William Taylor, of Norwich,” 
one of the first pioneers of modem German litera¬ 
ture in England. Mr. Finlayson gave an account 
of Taylor’s life, which he prefaced by some 
remarks on Carlyle’s somewhat unfair oritioism of 
Taylor's Historic Survey of German Poetry (repub¬ 
lished in Carlyle's “ Miscellaneous Essays”). 
William Taylor was bom in 1765, at Norwich, 
then the centre of an intellectual life and a literary 
activity without its equal in the provinces. In his 
tenth year he was sent as a boarder to the Bev. 
B. Bsrbauld, chiefly known os the husband of Mrs. 
Barbauld. This learned lady exercised a marked 
influence on Taylor, both then and when she sub¬ 
mitted the MS. translations of her favourite pupil 
to the Literary Society of Edinburgh. In his 
fourteenth year Taylor was sent by his father (a 
well-to-do merchant) on the grand tour—Italy, 
Switzerland, Franoe—mainly for the advancement 
of bis commercial career; but the lad's tastes lay 
rather in the direction of literature than commerce, 
and it was the language and literature of the 
countries he visited that attracted his chief 
attention. In July, 1781, he again went abroad, 
this time to Germany, where he spent a year in 
Detmold to acquire the language. Ha^Uy, he got 
into a thoroughly literary drde, and not many 
months passed before he came under the spell of a 
language and literature whioh was at that time not 
only rousing individual minds into unwonted 
activity but moving the nation itself. In 1782 
Taylor returned home, brimful of enthusiasm for 
German literature, which was then all but un¬ 
known in England, in spite of the faot that the 
court was essentisdly German, and that German 
music, in the person of Handel, was warmly 
appreciated. From 1791 till his death in 1886, 
Taylor devoted himself exclusively to literature; 
and the main aim of his work is thus told by Lucy 
Aiken five years after his death:—“To what 
extent he was indebted for his literary stores and 


for the cast of his thought and style to German 
models, it is not for one unacquainted with that 
language to determine; but, whatever may have 
been his obligations, they were assuredly not un¬ 
requited. When his acquaintance with this 
literature began, there was probably no Euglish 
translation of any German author whioh had not 
been made throngh the medium of the French; 
and he is very likely to have been the first Eng¬ 
lishman of letters to read Goethes Wieland, 
Lessing, and Burger in the original. He hastened 
to spread the fame of his new favourites, and from 
this time translations or imitations—more or lees 
close—from the German formed the bulk of his 
writings.” Concerning Taylor’s first translation 
from the German—that of Burger’s “Lenore,” 
the same lady gives an interesting aneodote, 
gathered from the lips of Sir Walter Soott himself 
as he was relating it to Mrs. Barbauld. After 
reminding her that long before the ballad was 
printed she had carried it with her to Edinburgh 
and read it to Dugald Stewart, “ he,” said Soott, 

‘ ‘ repeated all he could remember of it to me, and 
this, madam, was what made me a poet. I had 
several times attempted the more regular kinds of 
poetry without success, but here was something I 
thought I ooulddo.” Before long, indeed, Taylor 
was exercising a quiet but powerful influence on a 
wide circle, to whom he was known as the first 
German scholar of his day. Among others 
(besides Soott), Southey and Coleridge acknow¬ 
ledged their obligations to him. As a translator, 
he is best known by his renderings of “ Lenore,” 
Lessing's “Nathan der Weise,” and Goethe's 
“ Iphigenie.” But he was also one of the most 
prolific, original, and discriminating contributors 
to the periodical literature of his day; and his 
artioles on foreign literature gave a character to 
the Monthly BevUte and the Monthly Mayaaine above 
all their rivals.—Mr. Freisinger then read a paper 
on “William Taylor es a Translator of German 
Poetry,” with special reference to his version of 
Goethe’s “ Iphigenie." The lecturer divided 
translators into three general classes—(1) those 
who imitate the material elements of form in the 
original, such as words, syntax, metre—the close 
translators; (2) those who imitate the leas tangible 
elements of form, and aim at reproducing the 
leading qualities and, through them, the general 
effect of the original—the free translators; (3) 
those who are content with reproducing the sense 
of the original, giving it, for the moat part, a 
form of their own—the imitators. As examples 
of these classes maybe named Bayard T, sylor's 
“Faust” for the first, Gary’s “Dante” for the 
second, and Pope’s “Iliad” for the third class. 
Taylor's work is never dose, but usually free 
translation, sometimes even imitation; but, as an 
imitator, where Taylor improves upon his original, 
it is not by expanding but by simplifying and 
compressing it, sometimes even by rendering it 
more fordble. His strength lies in dignity and 
impressiveness rather than in tenderness and 
grace; hence he is more successful in an ode of 
Klopstock's than in Goethe’s lyrics or ballads. 
After giving examples of there qualities of 
Taylor’s work in his translations from Klopstook, 
Lessing, and Bulger, the lecturer discussed more 
fully Taylor's version of Goethe’s “Iphigenie,” 
in which, in spite of the freedom of the tendering, 
the translator comes very near to the original. Of 
the qualities of dignity, simplicity, impressiveness, 
and grace, by which the style of the " Iphigenie ” 
is distinguished, Taylor chiefly succeeds in repro¬ 
ducing the first three. His plain yet noble 
diotion, his impressive rendering of tropes and 
metaphor, the simplicity of his cast of thought and 
syntax, correspond closely to the effect of Goethe's 
style in the “ Iphigenie ” ; and his bent towards 
conciseness stands him in good stead in rendering 
Goethe’s single lines of passionate dialogue, so 
hard for the translator. On the other hand, 
Taylor’s desire for the forcible, the direct, the 
natural, sometimes carries him too far. He is in 

S laoes stiff and bald where Goethe is full of flow- 
ig grace, and he scarcely equals the mueio of 
Goethe’s verse ; but he rises to the occasion in all 
importantpassages, and is seldom unworthy of his 
model.—The president, in a few brief remarks, 
expressed his concurrence, in the main points, 
with the views expressed by the two lecturers on 
Taylor’s merits as a pioneer and translator of 
Gennan poetry. 
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Clifton Shaksfbbb Sociitt. — (Saturday, 
April IK.) 

W altar Stbaokan, Eia., in the choir. — Mr. J. Vi. 
Mills gave a summary of Mr. F. G. Fleay’s theory 
of the authorship of “Tiraon of Athens,” which 
is that the nucleus, the valuable part of the play, 
is Shakspere’s, and that this was completed for the 
stage by a second hand (New Shakepere Society’s 
Tratuatliotu, 1874, part 1). If this theory be true, 
the editors of the Folio showed their reverence for 
Shakspere’s memory in a whimsically absnrd 
fashion. To reject “ Pericles,” and yet to take 
the nucleus of “Timon,” with its bursts of 
splendid poetry, and foist upon it such mountains 
of veritable rubbish, seems’an act of amazing 
absurdity.—Miss Emma Phipson in “A Few 
Words on Timon ” said that the interest in the 
play lies almost entirely in the character of Timon. 
The others do not change or ^develop, but remain 
muoh as we see them at first. There is no reason 
to believe that Shakspere sat down deliberately to 
write a play with a purpose; but doubtless the 
experience of life and the knowledge of character 
which he had gained by his dose study of human 
nature led him, perhaps unconsciously, to traoe 
events to causes, especially in his later plays, and 
to show how inevitably certain conduot leads to a 
certain result. Shakspere, by a strong similarity 
of treatment, shows this in “ Lear,” “ Coriolanus,” 
and “Timon.” Timon’s predominant quality is 
vanity. Only a vain man whose self-love had been 
wonnded to the quick oonld so turn upon those 
whom he had once professed to love. We may 
well fancy that Shakspere drew the character of 
Timon from some young noblemen of his own 
time. Timon, with a princely fortune recently 
inherited, haw little sense of j ustice, and even in 
his prosperous days gives a hint of the choleric, 
headstrong temper which he afterwards allows to 
master him so completely. Why does be turn 
misanthrope P Why should he hate all men 
because of the injuries inflicted on him by a few ? 
Is it not because his mind is ill-balanced almost 
to the verge of insanity ? His professed love for 
mankind is as unreasonable as his professed 
hate. His philanthropy is as false as 
his misanthropy. Unjust in his anger, he 
would revenge himself upon innocent people, 
upon those he had never known, and he curses all 
the inhabitants of Athens. He oomplains bitterly 
of the loss of his friends, but he had done nothing 
to deseive a friend, and had evidently failed to 
win the heart of a single Athenian. He trusted 
without discretion, and his punishment is that he 
can never trust again. Mr. Walter Strachan read 
a paper on "Misanthropy in Timon of Athens,” 
comparing the misanthiopy of Timon with that of 
Ape mantas. That of Timon, it irrational, is at least 
intelligible, for the meanness and lies and base 
ingratitude of his crowd of parasites was some 
cause; but for tnat of Apemantus there is no 
reason, unless it is to be found in his poverty, the 
ptnoh of which was intensified by the knowledge 
that ho was witty and clever, and he may have 
felt like the hero in Lytton's "Money,” a play 
which oontains many suggestions probably derived 
from " Timon of Athens.” Shakspere chose the 
theme of misanthropy because it suited his frame 
of mind at that period of his life, when his con¬ 
ception of man was shaded with a misbelief in 
human goodness.—Miss E Maud Williams brought 
forward " Some Different Headings in the Text of 
* Timon of Athens,’ ” which, as there is no quarto 
of the play, consists of emendations of various 
editors.—Mr. L M. Griffiths read a paper on "The 
Emblem References in 'Timon of Athens,' ” begin¬ 
ning with a short account of the emblem books to 
which Shakspere may have been indebted, and 
then citing the references given in that interesting 
but too little valued book Shaktpert and thi Emblem 
Writer t, by Henry Green, who has facilitated the 
labours of investigators by the fall and varied 
indexes he has provided for them in his oaretul 
and painstaking work. 

Abistotbuan Socibty.— ( Mondiy , April £ 8 .) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. F. Daphne read a paper on " Newman’s 
Grammar of Aeeent.’’ In an examination and 
criticism of the work, he endeavoured to show that 
the author's description of "certitude” exoeeded 
he real condition of that state of consciousness 


by postulating not only oonviotion (or assent 
satisfied by investigation and experience), but also 
actual objective truth or reality in the object of 
certitude. Also that the assent thus given, though 
sufficient for all purposes of practice, as we have 
nothing else to go upon while choioe is imperative 
on each of us, permits and to some extent 
requires the speculative j udgment to be held in 
suspense, to the extent, at least, of the recognition 
of the partial and conditioned charaoter of our 
knowledge.—The paper was followed by a dis¬ 
cussion, in whioh Prof. Romanes, the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett, and the president took part. 

Rotal Socibty of Litbraturb — (Annie treaty 
Uetting, Tuetday, April SO ) 

Sib Patrick Oolquhouw, president, in tho chair. 
The address of the president having been read, the 
following were elected officers and counoil for the 
ensuing year: President—Sir P. Colquhoun; Vice- 
Presidents—The Duke of Devonshire, Sir H. 0. 
Rawlinson, Sir 0. Nicholson, Sir Oollingwood 
Dickson, Sir 0. T. Newton, Mr. J. Haynes, Dr. 
W. Knighton, Lord Halsbury, the Master of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, the Duke of North¬ 
umberland ; Council—P. W. Ames, F. Bennock, 
J. W. Boney, E. W. Brabrook (secretary), 0. H. E. 
Carmichael (foreign secretary), Baron G. de 
Worms, W. H. Garrett, T. B. Gill (librarian), 
Col. J. Hartley, Major A. Heales, E. G. Highton, 
R. A. D. Lithgow, Major G. A. Raikes, H. J. 
Reid, Dr. G. A. Tucker, Dr.G. G. Zerffi; Auditors— 
The Earl of Limerick, J. Henniker Heaton. 

FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

i. 

There is nothing very sensational or very 
striking about this year's display at the Royal 
Academy, and the general impression left by an 
examination of the paintings and plastio works 
in the round there brought together is conse¬ 
quently not a very vivid one. Thus even the 
diligent observer, after a conscientious first 
examination of the galleries, is apt to 
pronounce the show a mediocre one, rather 
beneath than above the usual sufficiently 
modest level. This would, nevertheless, in our 
opinion, be a hasty and not altogether a fair 
judgment. It must be conceded to those who 
take the lowest view that there is still evident 
on almost every side a want of concentration, a 
want of definiteness in the artistio aims sought 
to be achieved, and an absenoe of true style, as 
of authority for good or for evil in technical 
matters. It is still too patent that the main 
object to be attained — if the fates be 
favourable—is to captivate quand mime a so- 
called artistio publio, whioh, affecting a passion¬ 
ate interest in the productions of English art, 
is still at the best thiok- skinned andhardtomove. 
The Old Quard—including, alas! some of the 
brightest luminaries who have upheld the 
national flag in former years have very 
palpably turned the brow of the hill, and are 
descending with alarming rapidity. On the 
other hand, it must in fairness be pointed out 
that the level of technical achievement is 
slowly but surelyrising, and that the walls of the 
Academy are now but rarely disfigured by such 
displays of lamentable vulgarity of conception 
and grotesque insufficiency of execution as 
have on former oooasiona brought British art 
into ridicule. The wave of foreign influence 
flowing from French centres has not been 
allowed to submerge the indigenous style so 
absolutely as it has done the most modern 
Scandinavian, American, and even German 
schools; though it is making itself in the 
most opposite quarters very sensibly felt. 

One important feature of the present exhi¬ 
bition is the presence in unusual numbers of 
works by French-bred American painters, all 
of whom exhibit the very remarkable facility 
of their race for dexterous assimilation 
and imitation, and prove, nevertheless, 


once again that America, if she has many 
exceedingly skilful practitioners, has as yet no 
national art. The name and the manner of 
Mr. J. S. Sargent are assuredly by this time 
very familiar to the art-loving public; and not 
less so the sympathetic style of Mr. Edwin 
Abbey; but comparatively strange, except to 
frequenters of the Paris Salon, will be the 
productions of Mr. Dannat, Mr. George Hitch¬ 
cock, Mr. Ralph Ourtis, Mr. Julian Story, and 
Mr. John Donoghue. Among foreign contribu¬ 
tors less nearly akin to ourselves in blood are 
M. Emile Wauters, M. Fantin-Latour, and 
M. E. de Blaas. 

Among the absentees we chiefly deplore the 
failure to contribute of the most popular 
sculptor of the day, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, of Mr. 
E. Burne-Jones—an old offender in this way— 
of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, and Mr. Frank 
Bramley. 

In virtue of its vast dimensions, and of the 
laudable ambition whioh it reveals, priority 
may be aooorded to the “ Death of Oleopatra,” 
by the Hon. John Collier (551). He has 
depicted the form of the crowned enchantress 
as she lies already dead and rigid on her 
magnifioent funereal couch—one handmaiden 
writhing in the death-agony on the ground, the 
other still living, and turning away so that she 
may hearken to the sound of approaohing 
footsteps. The soene of the final tragedy is a 
magnifioent Egyptian temple with massive 
columns and incised reliefs painted in the 
orthodox fashion, showing as its central feature 
a pair of colossal statues of seated divinities 
sculptured in black basalt. There is dignity, 
if not audaoity of movement or true tragic 
force, in the central group ; while the careful 
and pictorially happy rendering of archaeo¬ 
logical detail on a luge scale is worthy of all 
praise. But the soheme of colour is too timid 
and retioent for a work which aspires to benot 
only dramatic but momusmtally decorative; 
and, moreover, the composition bears in itself 
intrinsic evidenoe that it has been laboriously 
pieoed together bit by bit, rather than con¬ 
ceived as a whole, with the true vision of the 
creative artist. The productions of Sir Fred¬ 
erick Leighton’s later time prove more and 
more that the true inclination of his art is, and 
ever was, towards sculpture rather than 
painting. Muoh as he has aohleved in the 
former direction, considering that sculpture 
has occupied his later years only, . it 
is evident that a greater technical faotiity 
would have crowned his efforts had his serious 
attention been earlier engaged by this branch 
of plastic art. All three contributions to this 
year’s display are conceived from the sculp¬ 
tural rather than the piotorial point of view; 
and at least one of them—the “Bath of 
Psyohe ”—if carried out as to its main figure as 
a statue tinted in the true Greek fashion, would 
have been exquisitely harmonious. The 
“Solitude” (166) shows a beautiful white- 
robed figure—whose draperies suggest the imita¬ 
tion Pheidian remains rather than aotual models 
—seated musing at the margin of a rocky stream 
or spring. The lines of the virginal form have 
here a very satisfying and rhythmical harmony. 
“The Bath of Psyohe” (243)—which should 
still, we think, be styled (as the President did, 
we believe, originally style it) “ Aphrodite"— 
shows a consummately well-drawn and wholly 
statuesque divinity in the aot of covering her 
undraped limbs with a white drapery.. The 
soene is a section of a magnifioent atrium or 
hall of the Ionio order, adorned with gilding and 
with a profusion of coloured marbles—the two 
main columns of the background being united 
by a deep violet hanging, whioh is notbrought 
into harmonious relation with the azure of the 
sky. Least satisfying—even if we aooept Sir F. 
Leighton's own standpoint—is the “Tragio 
Poetess” (310), in which elegance of pose and 
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appropriately delioate tinting in a mournful 
key cannot blind ns to tbe insufficiency of the 
conception when looked at from its dramatic 
and human aspect. Mr. Pointer's “ On the 
Temple Steps” (866) is nothing more or less 
than a half-draped academic study, carefully 
composed, but vacuous and uninteresting, 
the effect of whioh is heightened by its 
rioh and fantastic environment. The same 
identical academic, minus the drapery, ap¬ 
pears on a somewhat smaller scale at the 
New Gallery under tbe title of “ High Noon.” 
The soaring ambition of Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon in his ohoice of subject renders it 
necessary to take his “ Hippolyta ” with the 
group now under discussion, although he deals 
with bis theme more after the fashion of the 
glorified art-student than as the serious artist. 
His Amazonian queen is seen in the ruddy light 
of sunset, not altogether heart-broken at her de¬ 
feat in equestrian combatat the handsof arobust 
and vulgar Theseus. Such attractiveness as the 
picture has is lent to it by a mode of illumina¬ 
tion obviously suggested by the impressionistic 
essays in monumental decoration of that curious 
painter, M. Bernard. Sinoe Mr. Jacomb-Hood 
showed at the Grosvenor Gallery his large 
"Spring” fantasy—the exaot title of which 
we cannot recall—he has not made any excur¬ 
sion of importance into the realms of imagina¬ 
tive art. To his "Witohes’ Dance” (1166) cannot 
be denied a measure of the true imaginative 
quality. He has seen, with something of the 
poet’s eye as well as the painter's, these weird 
revels of comely, well-rounded witohes—like 
Goethe’s Jun^e Hexen in the Walpurgis Nacht 
—who circle in the moonlit glades of a preci¬ 
pitous mountain forest, urged on to greater fury 
of gyration by a beautiful queen-sorceress stand¬ 
ing m their midst,[completely nude, and with the 
frenzied mien of Satanio possession. Objection 
might be taken to a certain heaviness of move¬ 
ment and over-deliberation of execution, and 
to a want of complete harmony in the inter¬ 
weaving of the lines of the picture; but its 
genuine novelty and power of fascination are 
hardly open to question. Of powerfully sug¬ 
gestive effect are the uncanny black shadows 
of these cirding Maenads of the North, thrown 
sharply by the moon on the stony, uneven 
ground. We should like to place in this group 
—although it is, perhaps, primarily a land¬ 
scape—Mr. Arthur Lemon’s “ Conversion of 
St. Hubert” (470), sinoe he has cleverly 
renewed, by a piquant and not inappropriate 
rendering, this well-worn theme. Tne mise-en- 
scene is one of those luxuriant green landscapes 
whioh delight this painter. In its foreground 
appears the doughty hunter in a garb of primi¬ 
tive simplicity, dismounted ana kneeling in 
adoration by the side of his horse as he con¬ 
templates the mystic stag whioh fronts him— 
a crucifix of phosphorescent tight between its 
horns. 

Imaginative art is not neoessarily based on 
mythological or romantic legend, or, indeed, 
dependent on the mere d/froque of classicality 
or romantioism, as is proved by tbe absenoe 
of this subtle and indefinable element in suoh 
excellent work as is often provided by Mr. 
Alma Tadema and Mr. Fettie. It may, on the 
other hand, be present even in studies dealing 
primarily with the animal world; and this 
is conclusively shown on the present occasion 
in the contributions to the Aoademy of Mr. 
Watts and Mr. J. M. Swan. Let us first 
take, however, a little gem by the last- 
mentioned artist, "The Piping Fisher Boy” 
(465), in which the human element is para¬ 
mount. Lapping blue waters surround and 
gently caress a flat rock, on the smooth stones 
of which a naked fisher boy lies prone-fluting 
to the fishes who, tike the birds of St. Francis, 
crowd round him and lift their heads in ravish¬ 
ment. A certain subtle charm as of a thing 


done as a labour of love—and not with one eye 
glancing round the corner at the gros public— 
emanates from this poetic study. But Mr. 
Swan must beware of allowing his love of the 
blue-grey tonality, from which he oannot 
apparently escape, to degenerate into manner¬ 
ism. The harmony is on this scale oharming ; 
but in the larger performances it laoks just 
that self-assertive power, from a decorative 

E oint of view, which a French painter would 
ave known how to impart to it. A splendidly 
passionate design is the same painter’s " Lioness 
defending her Cubs ” (614), painted, however, 
in so obsoure and smoky a variation of the same 
key that, in its present position, it is hardly to 
be made out. Singularly pathetic, and full of 
that human sympathy whioh no living English 
painter has in such overflowing measure as Mr. 
Watts, is his “Patient Life of Unrequited 
Toil ” (437), a nearly life-size study of a 
poor, worn-out white horse oropping the 
herbage on the skirts of a thickset green 
thioket. Alas! that the execution of this 
painting should be marked by the characteristic 
over-anxious hesitanoy, and by all those draw¬ 
backs of the later years whioh it is unnecessary 
here to particularise in detail; though they re¬ 
appear in the portrait " Hester Fraser Tytier” 
(196), as in the two contributions to be seen in 
a neighbouring gallery. Would not Mr. Watts 
do wisely to rest satisfied with his well-earned 
laurels and to preserve intact a great reputation 
of whioh we are all proud P 
Mr. Frank Dioksee must not take it amiss 
that the consideration of his large and impor¬ 
tant “ Redemption of Tannbauser ” (203) has 
been postponed to that of some works of seem¬ 
ingly less importance. It presents the oere- 
monies of sepulture whioh—muoh as in the 
concluding soene of Wagner’s work—follow 
upon the death of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
when failing to find her recreant but still be¬ 
loved knight among the pilgrims who return 
from Borne, happily absolved, sbe fades gently 
and uncomplainingly into eternity. By the side 
of the bier—over which prays a bishop, with 
attendant monks and acolytes, while the 
knights of the oourt and the pilgrims mourn¬ 
fully orowd round—kneels the dying Tann- 
hauser, saved at last by the intercession of the 
saint, while Venus, the demoniaoal temptress of 
the mediaeval legend, vanishes wrathfully in a 
red glow of no uncertain origin. The arrange¬ 
ment of the whole canvas u nothing short of 
consummate, in the studied and successful 
harmony of line whioh it displays in every por¬ 
tion of the composition alike; while the 
draughtsmanship of the individual figures 
shows both aocuraoy and style. The colour 
scheme, if marked by no happy audacity or 
strength of general tone, is appropriate and in 
no sense inharmonious. Tet, with all these 
elements of a fine work—too rarely found in 
English painting—we seem to have before us 
the shelf only; for the true dramatio power, 
which with an invisible thread should bind 
together the elements of the pieture, so as to 
give it intellectual and emotional as well as 
mere pictorial unity, is wanting. 

To demand absolute vitality or dramatio sug¬ 
gestion in what is avowedly a mere decoration— 
though one of a high order—would be to 
look for what suoh a work need not and cannot 
well possess, without imperilling its chief aim 
—that of gladdening and refreshing the eye 
with brilliant and subtle combinations of line 
and colour. Mr. Albert Moore in our opinion 
attains a very high measure of success- 
assuming this and this only to be his stand¬ 
point—in his large and beautiful decoration, 
“ A Summer Night ” (487). On a terrace or 
baloonv of rich and altogether fanoiful design- 
made fresh and beautiful by hanging deoora- 
tions of dosely interwoven pansies of a pale 
yellow tint, and opening out upon a moonlit 


blue-grey sea—lie the half-draped rosy forms 
of statue-like women, with blonde rippling 
tresses loosely bound. Their draperies and 
those of the couches upon which they recline 
are steely blue, pale primrose, or a more 
positive shadow of yellow; subtle connect¬ 
ing touches being provided by vases of green 
faience and other similar gear. The whole 
makes an enohantiog harmony—or, if you will, 
symphony—in whioh nocturnal blue, of every 
shade, and yellow are the main ingredients—or 
motives. It is the hand of a master of decora¬ 
tion, who has woven them into cunning and seem¬ 
ingly natural combinations of perfect balanoe. 
English-born limners possess undoubtedly 
many admirable qualities, but this particular 
subtlety of colour-harmony is not, as a rule, 
one of them; and no artist of purely British 
origin has the same mastery over the keyboard 
of tints and tones as is aohieved by Mr. Albert 
Moore. That suoh a painter, whatever may be 
the limitations of his art, should persistently be 
exoluded from the ranks of the Academicians, 
while that august body contains so many crude, 
perfunctory, and unspeakably tiresome prac¬ 
titioners, is a riddle the solution of whioh had, 
perhaps, better not be attempted. 

Claude Phillips. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

As usual, the strength of this exhibition con¬ 
sists mainly in its landscapes; but it is seldom 
that the figure-drawings have been so few and 
poor. This is partly oaused by the absence of 
most of the society’s best men, like Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. 
Henry Wallis, and Mr. Burne Jones ; but it is 
also due to tbe presence of a good deal of 
mediocre work, and of not a little for whioh 
even that epithet is too flattering—the draw¬ 
ings of Mr. J. D. Watson, for instanoe, which 
show a sad falling off indeed. Even of their 
latest recruits in this branch of art the society 
have not much reason to be proud this year. 

Mr. Wainwright’s large and ugly drawing 
of a girl holding “ The Grace Cup ” (46), with 
coarse, red, badly-drawn bands; Mr, Glindoni's 
common pieoe of haokneyed humour, called 
"Artful Cards” (177); and Mr. Bulleid’s weak 
classicisms, are all unworthy of the associations 
of the room in which they are hung. On the 
other hand, Mr. Henshall’s "Osiria” (19)—an 
Egyptian harp player—and the fine head by 
the same artist, oalled “ Sweet Violets ” (161), 
whioh we like better still, are rioh in colour, 
and painted with masterly skill And Mr. G. 
Clausen, if not so fine a colourist as Mr. 
Henshall, sends two small drawings admirable 
for their truth and vigour. One of these, the 
more Engb'sh and fresh of the two, though 
patchy in colour, is a study of " A Boy Trim¬ 
ming a Hedge ” (125). The other, more French 
in sentiment, but more perfect in tone and 
poetical in composition, is also an idyll taken 
from the life of the same class; but here we 
have (211) old "Hedgers” returning from 
their day’s work with their backs bent under 
loads of wood seen against a misty sun¬ 
set. Of the older members, the most striking 
drawing whioh is not a landscape is Mr. 
Frederick Shields’s “FacUis eat Desoensus 
Averni ” (69). This is, we believe, the first 
time that Mr. Shields has attempted the nude 
figure, and he is to be congratulated on the 
success with whioh he has treated the beauti¬ 
ful falling body of the witch surrounded with 
her golden hair. Scarcely less successful is 
that of her human pursuer, who rushes blindlv 
over the cliff, scattering blood-red poppies with 
bis eager feet. It is seldom that we see an 
allegory so vividly conoeived and fully realised. 
The impetuosity of the pursuit, the imminence 
of the catastrophe, are finely balanced by the 
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steady row of reapers in the distant field. The 
colour is also fine and appropriate, with its 
flamelike golds and reds. 

Ur. Alfred Hunt sends but one landscape, a 
small view of Windsor (212), full of sweet and 
delicate colour—too delicate, indeed, for its 
surroundings. Mr. Albert Goodwin has a few 
brilliant little foreign drawings of Zermatt and 
Lucerne, and Monte Carlo; and he gives play to 
his imagination both as to form and colour in 
a scene from his favourite “ Sindbad ”; but, on 
the whole, we prefer his English scenes ; and 
a comparatively quiet drawing of Sandwioh 
(132) is certainly not the least to be admired of 
his contributions this year. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall has, we presume, been too busy with 
his drawings now exhibiting at the Fine Art 
Society to send so many as usual to Pall Mall; 
and Mr. North sends but two small ones. But 
these, and Mr. Boyoe’s one small drawing, and 
Mrs. AUingham’s sweet pictures of lane and 
cottage, wifi afford no less pleasure than usual 
to their many admirers. Mrs. Allingham’s 
“Buss’s Comer” (209) is, indeed, of excep¬ 
tional sweetness, even for her. 

It is always difficult in the exhibitions of this 
society to pick out any drawings as especially 
notable—the accomplishment of the different 
artists is so well known, their level so generally 
even; and we must pass over a great many 
pleasant drawings by Messrs. Marks, Marsh, 
Rigby, Eyro Walker, Birket Foster, Beavis, 
E. A. Goodall, 0. Robertson, Brewtnall, Arthur 
Hopkins, Tom Lloyd, C. B. Phillip, and 
others. Perhaps if anyone has this year ex¬ 
celled his former self, it is Mr. Thome Waite, 
with his drawing of “ The Blue Waggon ” (59). 
Perhaps also it may be said of Mr. Robert Allan 
that his drawings, especially “The Vintage in 
Medoo” (167), surpass In force, if not in subtlety, 
those he has exhibited before. If he could only 
learn how to unite both, and avoid the stare of 
his white caps and blue shadows! The drawing 
by Mr. Arthur Melville would not be better, but 
it would be of greater promise, if it were not for 
its date, whioh is some years old. Has he done 
anything better since F Could either of these 
artists attain the combined strength and 
delioaoy of Mr. Alfred Fripp's “ Durdle Door ” 
(90), or would they care to do so if they oould. 
The old conventions are going; new forces are 
thrusting them out, doomed also in time to 
settle into conventions too. Will they be 
nobler or better conventions than those of the 
“old school,” still represented here in the 
masterly work of the Fripps, Mr. Callow, Mr. 
Naftel, Sir John Gilbert, and others who have 
given us an annual treat for so many years ? 
The new conventions may be more vigorous, 
more vivid; but will they be so modest, so 
subtle, so restful, so sweetly tuned P The 
“ laudator temporis aoti ” will, doubtless, say 
“No”; but the younger men will be able to 
point ini triumph to the bold, bright drawings 
of the new sohool, and ask if they do not make 
“ holes in the wall.” The appeal would be 
more successful if they were all so masterly as 
Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Off the Cornish Coast ” 
( 120 ). 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PL ATE A. 

King’s College, Cambridge: April IS, 1880. 

I finished my excavating work at Platea in 
the second half of last month. The members 
of the Amerioan School at Athens who assisted 
me in my work there were Mr. Hunt, Messrs. 
Washington, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Hale, and Mr. 
Gray. 

Our first object was to make an accurate 
map of the ancient oity of Platea, so far as it is 
now visible. The site has been thoroughly 
surveyed; the walls, which are over two and a 
half miles in circumference, have been measured; 


and we may hope by the publication of our 
results to give a final account of what is now 
to be seen, whioh will be at the service of all 
students, whether archaeological, literary, or 
historical. 

A careful paper on the topography of the 
battlefield of Platea has been prepared by Mr. 
Hunt, and will be illustrated by a new map 
drawn by Messrs. Hunt and Hale. I also 
carried on excavations at several points within 
and without the oity walls; but I have not as 
yet succeeded in discovering one of the three 
important temples (Athena, Hera, Demeter). 

In the course of our excavations we came 
upon some interesting inscriptions, the most 
important of whioh is a large slab containing 
a portion of the famous Ediot of Diocletian 
“De Pretiis Rerum Venalium.” Vou may 
remember that last year I found at Platea fifty- 
four lines of the Latin preamble to this Edict. 
About half a mile from the spot where this was 
discovered last year we now found another slab 
of about the same dimensions, and in the same 
form, of the body of thia'edict in the Greek text; 
and it appears to be likely that the preamble 
was given in Latin originally, whereas for 
the use of the people the text itself was 
published in Greek. The portion of the prioe 
list contained in this tablet is the one dealing 
with textiles. A part of it is published ana 
known from other fragments, but there are 
interesting variations even in this part. A 
oolumn and a half of prices here given has 
hitherto been unknown, and supplies the 
beginning of the eighteenth chapter in 
Waddington’s edition hitherto _ wanting. 
Another inscription reoords dedications on the 
part of women to a goddess, probably Artemis 
or Demeter, and contains a large number of 
interesting feminine names. 

I intend to oomplete my excavations at 
Platea next session. 

Chajs. Waldstbin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Sir Henby Atjsten Layabd has been ap¬ 
pointed secretary for foreign correspondence 
at the Royal Academy, in the room of Robert 
Browning. 

Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons will have on 
view next week, at their gallery in the Hay- 
market, a new work by Rosa Bonhenr, entitled 
“ Sootoh Sires.” 

Thb picture gallery at the Crystal Palace 
was to be reopened at the end of tins week with 
a new collection of paintings, among which 
prizes have been distributed on the award of 
Messrs. J. B. Burgess, E. Long, and H. Moore. 

Mb. G. Bertin will deliver a course of four 
lectures during June at the British Museum 
upon “The Manners and Customs of the 
Babylonians,” as illustrated by the cuneiform 
documents in the Museum. 

On Thursday of this week Messrs. Sotheby 
was to sell Hie interesting collection of coins 
antiquities, &o., formed by the late Walter K. 
Myers during his visits to Italy, Egypt, and 
the Bast, in several of which he had Prof. 
Sayce for a travelling companion. On the two 
following days they will sell a very large 
number of medals and military decorations 
belonging to different collections. 

Messrs. A. Holder, of Vienna, will shortly 
publish a new number of Prof. O. Benndorf’s 
Wiener Vorlege blatter fiir Archaeologische 
Uebungen, containing a continuation of the 
historical series of paintings on Greek vases 
with the painter’s signatures, and a large 
collection of illustrations of the two lost epios, 

1 the Oidipodeia and the Thebaic. 

The opening of the great exhibitions has 
| brought with it more than the usual number 


of illustrated accompaniments. For the system 
originally started by Mr. Henry Blackburn 
has so taken the popular taste, and has been so 
aooepted by the painters themselves, that the 
Art Journal and the Magazine of Art for May 
both devote a great portion of their spaoe to 
reproductions of piotures whioh the publio was 
supposed not to have yet seen at the actual date 
of publication. This year, too, “Royal 
Academy Piotures, 1890,” forming a sort of 
supplement to the Magazine of Art, is sub¬ 
divided into three parts, whioh are all to appear 
daring May. The large size of the page, and 
the uniform method of reproduction, un¬ 
doubtedly gives a permanent value to this work. 
Mr. Henry Blaokbum’s Academy Notee, to be 
followed by Groevenor Notes ana New Gallery 
Notes, maintains its utility as an illustrated 
catalogue and guide to the lazy visitor. The 
English edition of the Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Salon (Ohatto and Windus) is in many 
respects the most interesting of all, despite the 
frequent mistranslations of the titles of the 
works. We may also notioe here Mr. Harry 
Fumiss’s latest jeu d'esprit— for we deoline to 
accept it seriously —Royal Academy Antics (Cas¬ 
sell). The humour of the cuts half-atones for a 
good deal of unnecessary ill-nature in the letter- 
press—whioh seems particularly inappropriate 
in a year when the Academicians have allowed 
outsiders to have the best of the show to them¬ 
selves. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The summer season opened at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday last, when Sir A. Sullivan’s 
“ Golden Legend ” was performed. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang well, although she found the 
soprano musio trying. Mr. H. Piercy was 
effective in the part of Prince Henry. The 
other vocalists were Miss Marian McKenzie 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, who did themselves 
credit. The Crystal Palace choir, under Mr. 
Mann's able direction, was, on the whole, good. 
The long-continued popularity of this Cantata 
is not difficult to explain—words and music fit 
like a glove, as the saying is. 

The Hackney Choral Association gave their 
final concert at Shoreditch Town Hall on Mon¬ 
day evening. Mr. Prout’s Dramatic Cantata 
“The Red Cross Knight,” written specially 
for the Huddersfield Choral Society, and pro¬ 
duced in that town in 1887, was the work 
selected. Thechoristers, who have important and 
effective music, saDg with much enthusiasm, and 
exoited the same feeling among the audience. 
The vooaliets were Miss Z. Monteith, Mme. O. 
Morgan, and Messrs. Gawthrop, . Pierpoint, 
and Brereton, who sang with artistio taste. 
The composer conducted, and was well 
received. 

A concert of Welsh musio was given at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, at whioh 
a short Dramatic Cantata, entitled “ Nebu- 
ohadnezzar,” by Dr. Joseph Parry, principal 
of the Musioal College at Swansea, 
was performed. Ten years ago this com¬ 
poser’s Oratorio “Emmanuel” was heard in 
London, and the musio, though Handelian in 
character, displayed considerable ability. In 
the new work we find the influence of the 
Saxon master less strong ; and, indeed, there 
are many touohes whioh seem to show that Dr. 
Parry is in sympathy with modern art. There 
are some effective pages in his Cantata, and 
everywhere an earnest effort is to be noted. 
In spite of this, the musio does not make a 
strong impression, because the composer has 
not strong ideas. He has, however, a feeling, 
for contrast and a certain dramatio conception 
of his subject. The vocalists were Mrs. M. 
Davies, Messrs. H, Jones and L. Williams, 
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who, with the United Welsh Ohoir. did their 
best to make the work acceptable. Dr. Parry, 
who conducted, was received with enthusiasm. 
The programme also included “ Gwen,” a Can¬ 
tata, by the composer’s son, Ur. Haydn Parry. 
The closing toene of Part 4, and the Lament 
in Part 5, give signs of promise ; but the rest 
of the work, with its familiar progressions, 
ordinary ballads, and simple accompaniments, 
if creditable to a young composer, was not of 
suffioientinteresttopresenttoaLondonaudience. 
Ur. Haydn Parry would do well to imitate his 
father in the matter of brevity; the mighty 
king of Babylon occupied attention for less 
time than the gentle though somewhat in¬ 
sipid water-fairy Gwen. 

Mr. Franz Hummel gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals on Wednesday afternoon at 
the Steinway Hall. This pianist has often 
proved himself a clever and intelligent inter¬ 
preter of the great masters. He played Bach’s 
chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
Sonata (op. 110), and Schumann’s Fantasia 
(op. 17). In the last-named work the effect 
would have been pleasanter had the pianist 
moderated his tone in the loud passages. 

Mr. Hensohel brought his short series of 
orchestral concerts to a successful close 
on Wednesday. The programme included 
Beethoven's rarely-heard First Symphony, and 
the “ Peer Gynt ” Suite. Mrs. Hensohel was 
the vocalist, and a graceful May-Song by A. 
Hervey was enoored. 

J. S. Shedlock 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

From Edwin Ashdown we have received: 

Deux Etudes, pour Piano, par M. Moody. 
From a technical point of view, both of these 
studies are useful, but the music has no dis¬ 
tinctive character. The first, indeed, though 
vaguely, reminds one of Henselt. 

Entends ma Priere, Bhapsodie pour Piano, 
F. Spindler, is a quiet, melodious pieoe, neither 
deep nor difficult. 

Chant des Strings. M&lodie par Boyton 
Smith. A flowing Balfe-like theme, varied in 
a simple and somewhat obsolete fashion. 

Mazurka-Caprice, by A. 0. Fanil, is a piano¬ 
forte piece, loose in construction, and, like the 
last named, written in a style whioh recalls 
the past. 

First Gavotte. By G. W. F Crowther. The 
oomposer has pleasing themes, both for his 
Gavotte and nis Trio; but he is weak in 
development, and his writing for the instrument 
does not show a practised hand. 

Fete Napolitaine. Tarentelle pour Piano, 
par Margaret Gyde, is lively, but not striking. 
This lady appears to better advantage in a 
tuneful, lucid song, entitled "The Sunlight 
Plays on the Golden Sheaves.’’ 

The Easiest Pieces. By S. Jadassohn. Op. 99. 
This computer, whose works are numerous and 
varied, is, perhaps, best known in England by his 
light and taking pieces in canon form. In the 
duets now under notice, he has written the 
treble all within the oompass of five notes for 
the pupil. The teacher’s bass is fairly 
elaborate. Thus the pupil learns time, while 
his musical interest is aroused by effective 
harmonies and figures, in whioh he is taking 
an active, if unequal, part. Teachers will find 
these duets most serviceable. 

Parallel-Studien. By Louis Kohler. (Op. 
160). This composer is noted as a teacher, and 
his educational works are thought highly of in 
Germany. The present set of studies are in 
uee at the Const-rvatorium and Neue Academic 
der Musik of Berlin. They are entitled 
"parallel” because they are similar in 


character to certain Cramer studies, and are 
intended to be practised at the same time. 

From Weekes & Co.: 

Exercises on the Elements of Music. By J. 
Norman. The chapters of this little manual 
are made to correspond with Davenport’s 
Elements of Music so that students preparing 
for the local examinations of the Royal Academy 
or Royal College of Musio will find it of service. 
Mr. Davenport himself—to whom the work 
is dedicated—speaks of the exercises as “ ex¬ 
cellent.” 

Lullabye, by Samuel Weekes, is an expressive 
song. In the accompaniment there are some 
well-chosen and effective harmonies. 

Break, Break, Bnak. Song by A. Ray. Lord 
Tennyson’s well-known lines are set to some¬ 
what ordinary music. The acoompaniment of 
tbe opening and closing sections is monotonous, 
and tnat of the middle one, if light, is artless. 

Golden Stars across the Heavens, by P. V. 
Sharman, is a simple but thoughtful little 
song. Heine’s words are well translated by 
Miss Alma Strettel. 

A Tune with Pleasant Words. Song. By 
Oharles Gardner. The tune is also pleasant, if 
not particularly original. 

Festal March in F, by Lsngdon Colbourae, 
is a bright and well-written pianoforte pieoe; 
but the Coda, if tbe ad lib. octaves are played, 
is not over easy. 

Etude-Tarentelle. Pour Piano. Par B. 
Albert. This piece has more the character of a 


Baltarelle. It is good study for the fingers. 
The notation is somewhat erratic. 

Songs for School. Concerts. By Myles B. 
Foster. No. 1, "A Daring Enterprise,” is a 
clever and amusing ballad. No. 2, “ A 
Pastoral,” is light, and opens in waltz time. 
It is for solo and ohorus in unison. 

Romance, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accom¬ 
paniment, by P. V. Sharman, is a quint, care¬ 
fully written, and effective little pieoe. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 

HAT 16, 1H0. PUCK U. Id. 

COXHRTS. 

I. SIBERIAN EXILE : a Symposium aud a Protart. 

II. SOCIALISM la EUROPE .. .. CHARLES BRADLAUOH, M.P 

III. THE ART of ENGLAND, (Pally IIIaitraUd.) ..Harbt Quilter. 

IV. THE TRUMPET of FAME.—Part I. H. D. Traill 

V. THE DEADLOCK la DARWINISM.—Part II. SAMUEL BCTLRR. 

VI. THE GIRL of tha FUTURE. ~ ORART ALLRV. 

VII. PROCRI8. (Folly Illustrated.).GRAHAM R. Tom sow. 

VIII. THE WAGES of SIN. (IHaatratad ).LUCAS Malkt. 

IX. THE WORLD la MAY .. ~ . THE EDITOR. 

FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“Onwardi." (Original Drawing ) .. Sir JOHR Gilbert, R.A. 

"A Summer Night” .. . . Albert Moore. 

“ Our Village ". Hubert Herkombe, A.R^. 

“ Tb« Silver lining of tha Cloud." .« M .. .. J. AUMONISR. 

" A Venetian Canal" .. .. .. Clara Mortals a. 

“ On the Temple Stepe ” .E. J. PorvTBR, R.A. 

Study for ” The Tragic Poeteee” Sir Frederick Lbioktor, P.R.A. 

IIlustration* to “ Tho Wage* of 81a ” .. A. SACHBTKKXL-CoKR. 

„ •‘Procrle’' ~ .. WALTER DUKOAR, R.W.S. 

Also many smaller reproduction of Plnturee la the Royal Academy, 
Initials, Tailpieces, 


8 WAR SORNBRCCHEIN & Co., Paterae a tcr-aqnare, E.C. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOE ENGLISH READERS. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 

LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinbohoh add London. 


THE AUTHOR OF "THE EPIC OF HADES.” 

The FOURTH THOUSAND of MR. LEWIS 
MORRISS POETICAL WORKS, complete 
in one volume , crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready at all 
Booksellers . _ 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TBUBNER, & CO., Lmitbd. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 

EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah Lynch, formerly 

President of the Ban Francisco Geographical Society, and Member of the Californian State Senate. With 
IS full-page Illustrations. 1 vol., demy Svo, 10s. Sd. 

The Author resided in Egypt far nearly six months during the winter of 18S3-90, and had, therefore, ample 
('Ppoitunltles for studying tbe oountiy oarefully. Wilting as an American, his views contain much that is novel 
and oiigtnal, and his chapters on “ Toe English in Egypt” will be found especially interesting. 

“Theindependent testimony of a shrewd and competent observer.— Spectator. 


RFADY IMMEDIATELY. 

THE MODERN MALADY: or, Sufferers from 

"Nerves.” By OYRIL BENNETT, Author of “The Massage Case,” &c. With an Introduction by 
Dr. HERBERT TIBBlTd. I vd , crown 8vo, 8s. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With an 

Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Containing a Map of tbe Wandering, of Ulysses, an Index of 
Fiouer N.mes. ana a few brief Explanatory Notes. Cloth, orown 8vo, 1U pages, is. 6d.; also, specially 
bound for a prize or gilt-buok, Is. sd. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18, Warwick But- am, Patzbnostxb Row. 
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THE ACADEMY, 


THEATRES. 


ADELFHI THEATRE. 

■AX. A. A 8. Gato, Sole Proprietor* end Xuuxtn. 

Thli Evening, at 8, 

THB GREEN BUSHES. 

Meeara. Frank Cooper, J. D. Beveridge, J. L. Shine, W. L. Abingdon, 
Lionel Rlgaold, Arthur Styan, Howard Roaeell, Marshall Moore, Jam** 
East, J. North oote, Ao. j Heedamea Mary Rorke, Ada Ferrer, Kate June*, 
Bran ton, Clare Jecka, Ac. 

Preceded, et 7.15, by THB MARRIED BACHELOR. 


^VBNUB THEATRE. 

Every Evening, et 8.30, MI88 CINDERELLA. 

At 9, DR. B1LU 

Hem. George Alexander, Nutoombe Gonld, Benjamin Webeter, G. Cape!, 
H. Grattan, end Albert Chevalier; Heedamea Elizabeth Robins, Carlotta 
Lederoq, Leeton, Marie Linden, Laura Gravea, Edith Ken ward, Lilly 
Young, and Fanny Brough. 


fJOMEDY THEATRE. 

V/ Leeaee and Manager, Mr. C. H. Hawtut. 

Every Evening, at 9. APRIL SHOWERS. 

With powerful cast. Including Mias Annie Hngbes, Mbs E. Bran ton, 
Mlsa Maude Millet t, Ao.; Mr. Welter Kverard, Mr. E. Dagnall, Mr. 
Nutoombe Gonld, Mr. Reevee Smith, Ao. 

Preoeded, at 8, by the one-sot Comedy, 

THB BEGGAR. 

Mcedamea Ellallne Terrlsa, E. Branton ; Masers. Lugg, Bulat, and 
Dagnall. 


flOURT THEATRE. 

Vy Proprietors, Mr*. JOSH WOOD and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLKIOH. 

To-Night and Every Evening, at . 8 , will be acted an Original Farce, by 
Mr. A. W. Pinero, milled 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 


C RITERION THEATRE 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Charlr* Wtvdham. 

Saturday, 10th luL, Oliver Goldsmith's celebrated Old Comedy, 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

Young Mulow, Mr. Charles Wyndham; Haxdesstle, Mr. Wm. Blakeley ; 
Sir Charles Mulow, Mr. F. At her ley ; Hastings, Mr. W. Draycotti Tony 
Lumpkin, Mr. Geo. Giddens ; Dlggory, Mr. 8. Valentina t Mrs. HerdcesUe, 
Mbs M. A. Victor ; Mb# Neville, Miss E, Leyshou ; Mbe Hardoastlo, Mbs 
Mary Moore. 


, 8. Valentina t Mrs. Herdoestle, 
Leyshou ; Mbs Hardoastlo, Mbs 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lasses and Manager, Mr. H. Bkrrohm-Trrr. 

This Evenirg, at 8.18, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 

Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernandrs. Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan. Mlsa Rose Leclercq, 
Miaa Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Tree, 


L yceum theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THE BELLS. 

MAY 10, IS, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, andaiso flth and 36 th, at 8.50. 
MATHIAS (bis original part), Mr. IKVING. 

Preoeded, at 8, by THE KINO AND THB MILLER. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

PABIS PRIZE wnuT. 

IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
children’!- • is 3d. | hemstitched— 

Ladles' . - 2s 4id. Ladles’ ■ ■ 2S. 11 id. 1 per 
Gent's > ■ 3l. 60. I Gent’s - - 4s lid. 5 aoz. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
11. to 608. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Samples and Price Lists post-free. (Pleas* name thit Paper.) 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Times says: " Mr. Roseau's aim is to eradicate, to cur* she 
disease, and that bis treatment la the true one seems beyond all doubt 
The medloln* he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (138 pages), with Recipe and Notes bow to pleasantly and 
rapidly ear* obesity (avers*# reduction in first week b Sib.), poet free, 
Eight 8 tamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED IM1. 

B irkbeck bank 

Southampton-bulldlngs, Oh au eery-laws. 

THEBE per GENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST or CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
he minimum monthly 1 alaaoes, when cot drawn below 4100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customers, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds. Writings, and other Seourl ties and Vaiuanlcsj the collection ol Bills 
ef Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons: and thspurehassand salsofBtoeka 
Shuse and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Isaucd. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
arpUoat'ou. Francis Rayumrovt. Manor**. 

Third Edition, crown8vo, doth, price Is. 6d., post free, 

LESSONS from the BISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By 3. 
ALLANBON FIOTON, M.A., M.P. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION.—Prloe 6d„ with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir bv E. A. V., 

with two Em aye by MAZZINI : “T HOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN." 

Prloe One Penny; poet-free, Twopenoe. 

“FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE, comprising the Term of the 
Reign of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

LOHSOH: ALEXANDER & BHEPHEARD, 

11, FtTBOTVAl STBKET, HOLBOBN. 


lb H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND * CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, end 


POTTED MEATS A YORK & CAME PIF8. 

-L Also 

JjJSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEW, 


’J'URTLE SOUP, ud JELLY, and other 


gPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

FURNISH yotur HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

MOBDBR’S HIRE SYSTEM 

The original beat, and moat liberal. Suits nil. 

FOUNDED A.D. IMS. 

Furnish direct from the Msnufhotsrer, from 410 to 410,00* 

Cash prises. Bo extra charge for time giveu. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Poet Tree. 

V. MOBDBB 

148, 349,350. Tottenham-oourt-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLT. 


MEIIARV A. LOISETTE’S 

III L 111 U It I ■ SYSTEM.—“ I wu lm- 

£ reased with tho possibilities of improvement to 
lemory whioh your Lectures in Cambridge opened 
no."—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., Univer*ity Lecture* 
(Jan., W). “ Physiological, 801601140."— Dr. Andrew 


to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
Dr. Buckley. "Excellent travelling companion."— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N. — A^ply 97 , New^Oxford 
Street, London. 


pRINCESS’S 

Every Evening, at 8, THEO! 


THEATRE- 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 


nrery areimig, it », iddvia/iui, 

Measra. W. H. Vernon, Charles Cartwright, Cecil Morton Yorke? George T? A TTf. 
Bernago, George W. Coekburn, Alfred B. Cross, H. de Soils, H. 81urge, * 

Charles Lender, G. L. Grange, and Leonard Boyne ; Meadameo Dolores, 

Drummond, Clnrioe Trevor, Marie Stuart, and Grace Hawthorne. 


WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


SKIN AND 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. f— A O 

A Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. HORACE 8IDOBE. ■■■ M\ W 

Every Evening, at 8J5, MAKJOKIB. ■ dK ■ M A ■ 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashler* Wood, James, Shale. | ■■■■ Jf % | ^ 


Every Evening, at 8J5, MAKJOKIB. 

Measra. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale. 
Hendon, and H. Monkbouse ; Meedameo Pfayllb Broughton, Amadl, and 
Oamlllo CArvIlle. 

Preoeded, at 7 20, by ALL ABROAD. 

S haftesbury theatre. 

Means. E. 8. Willard and John Lart, Lessees and Managers. 
Thb Evening, at 8, THB VIOLIN MAKERS. 

Mr. Willard. 

At 9, • DICK VENABLES. 

Mr. Willard, Messrs. A. Bishop, Garden, Elwood, H. Cane, H V. 
Esmond, R. Keiih, E. W. Thomas t Mrs. Canninge, Mlsa Ann is Rose. Mbs 
A. Hill, and Mbs Olga Brandon. 


SOAP. 


S T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. LanotkT. 

Every Evening, at 9, ESTHER SANDRAZ. 

Means. Chaa. Bugden, A. Bourohler, Ever 1 11, De Lange, E. Lewis, Ac.; 
Meadame* Langtry, Chaa. Calvert, M. Lea, C. Bentos, L. Meyers, E. Wil¬ 
liams, Ac. 

Preoeded at 8, by THB TIGER. 

Messrs. Charles Colnaghi, W. F. Stlrllog, and J. O. Taylor. 

T ERRY’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Mias GraHaur. 

Every Evening, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Messrs. W. 8. Fraley, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Leatocq ; Mrs dames 
Gertrude Kingston, Houston, and Cissy Graham*. 

Preceded, at 815, by FOR HBK CHILD’S SAKE, 

Messrs. Osear Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Madame* M. A. Gifford 
usd Helen Leyton. 

♦Ji 0 OLE’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGA LOW. 

By Frederick Horner The 303rd Time. The most laughable play of the 
feentury. ** Another * rri«al* BeeroUry.’ "—DaHy Tdearoph. 

Preceded, it 8.15, by ON TOA8T. 

V audeville theatre. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORN*. 

Every Evening, at 9, MI68 TOMBOY. 

Measra. Thomas Thoms, Cyril Mend*, Frank Gilmore, J. 8. Blythe, 
O* York*, F. Grove. Hsrbuty. and Frad Thorne; Madame* Winifred 
Emery, Banbury, Collette, aud Sylvia Hodson. 

Preoeded, at 8, by MEADoW fivYKBT, 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
kins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


FISHER'S 6 LADST 0 NE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POBT-FHXB. 


S. FISHER. 188 , STRAND. 


rnw)A Lancet—“’Pure and very soluble.” 

K n V ^ Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 
1 ■■ 1 w for Invalids” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron—“ I have never f) A A A 1 

President Royal College of COCOa Iglllgll Ift 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO *g Xr EE 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


GOGOA 
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CAMBRIDGE U NIVERS ITY PRESS. 

Dedicated by Special Permkslonto her Majesty the Queen. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.8., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, and Woodwardian Professor of Geology from 1818-1818. By JOHN WILLI } CLARK, M.A , 
F.S.A., and THOMAS MoKBNNEY H0GHE8, M.A. 9 vole., demy 8vo. With portrait* and other illustrations. [.Yearly ready. 

Now ready, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, its. 

MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the REV. GEORGE EL WES CORRIE, D.D., late 

Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. Edited by Miss HOLROYD. 

GRAY and his FRIENDS. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto Unpublished. Edited by 

Bev. D. 0. TOVEY,M.A. N ewEdition. Dem,8vo,18a. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE during the EARLY 

and MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D, 

“ Dr Gunniogbam’s volume may be strongly recommended to every real student of the structure of ardent or modern sodety. The facts which it collects arranges* 
and presents, possess not only an interest for antiquarians, but a practical value for politicians of to-day.”— Guardian. 


THE SPEECH of DEMOSTHENES AGAINST the LAW oi LEPTINE8. 

A Revised Text, with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and an Autotype Faoaimile from the Paris MS. By J. E. BANDYS, Litt-D., Publio 
Orator In the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

LECTURES on MENTAL FACULTY: being Lectures delivered in the University 

of Cambridge during tbe Lent Term, 1888-89, on the Growth of Intelleotnal Faculty and Means of Training it. By FRANCIS WARNER, M D., Physician to the 
London Hospital, Lecturer on Therapeutics and cn Botar y at the London Hospital College, fto. Crown 8vo, 4s. ed. 

LANGUAGE and LINGUISTIC METHOD in the SCHOOL. By S. S. Laurie, M.A., LL.D. 

Grown Svo, 4s. [Immediately. 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY of our LORD JESUS CHRIST in the WORDS of the 

REVISED VERSION. Arranged in a Connected Narrative, especially for the Use of Teachers and Preachers. By the Bev. 0. O. JAMES, M.A., Bettor of 
Wortham, Suffolk, and formerly Fellow of King’s Collage, Cambridge. 8s, 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS SERIES. 

III.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS of the COMMONWEALTH. 

A Study of the Years 1849-1880. BeiDg the ThirlwaU Prize Essay for 1898. By E. JENKS, B.A.. LL.B. Crown 8vo, Is. ed. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


E0BIP1DI8.-IPHI0EHEIA in ADLIB. Bjr 0. E. 8. 

HEADLAH. B.a. Is. ed. 

" This is a book of the right sort; the matter tf tbe notes and introduction, 
whether original or not, besra the stamp of thoughtful and enlightened considera- 
tloo .“—Classical Review. 

EURIPIDES—HIPPOLYTUS. With Notes and Intro¬ 

duction. By W.S. HADLEY. M.A. (s. 

“ We have here a text, by no means unduly conservative, of whlob every page 
gives proof of oare, judgment, and taste. The well and even brilliantly written 
introduction contains some admirable remarks upon ’Euripides in relation to his 
times,’ and a comparison of the treatment of the subject by Euripides, Seneoa, and 
Reclne; and there is a good excursus on Orpblsm. The notes are full, not too full; 
there Is enough, and not too much, of the views of other editors, and in their treat¬ 
ment no carping, but no laok of independence: the style Is olear and vigorous: the 
eobolarship the critical acumen, the literary appreciation leave nothing to be desired. 
Difilcultles-of which there are many in the Bippolytus-are never avoided. The 
accuracy of the printing, too, deserves praise.”— Claetieal Review. 

PLATO— EUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes. 

By J. ADAM, M.A. fs. 8d. 

PLUTARCH—LIFE of TIMOLEON. With Introduction, 

Notes, aad Lexioon. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M. A., LL.D. 6s. 

XENOPHON.—OYROPAEDEIA. Books VI., VII., VIII. 

With Introduction and Notre. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLuEN, M.A., LLD. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY, BOOK XXI. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Appendices. By G. M. EDWARDS, M A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College. 

HERODOTUS. Book V. With Notes, Introduction, and 

Maps. By E. 8. BHUOKBURGH. M.A. 8s. 

CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVIL! Book I. Edited, with 

Notes, by A. U. PE3KBTT, M. A., Fellow of Magdalene College, [/» r he Prut. 

LIVY. Book IV. With Introduction and Notes. By 

H. M. STEPHENSON, M A. 9s 6d. 

LIVY. Book V. With Notes and Introduction. By L. 

WHIBLEY, M.A. 9s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

VERGIL.—THE COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with 


Notes, by A. SIDGWICK, M.A. 9 vtls. Yol. I. Text, 8s. fd ; Vol II. Notes, 

4s. fld. Niarly ready- 

Mr. HidgwIcVs VergU is, we believe, on the wkole, the best f chool edition of tbe 
poet.”— Guardian. 

MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. With 

Introduction and Notes. By E. G. W. BRAUN HOLT Z, M.A., Ph.D., Uni¬ 
versity Lecturer In French, fs. 

RACINE.—LES PLAIDEURS. With Introduction and 

Notes. ByB. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Pb.D. !s. 

Complete Catalogues 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. With Maps, Intro¬ 

duction, and Notes. By KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A. 8s. 

AN ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. In¬ 
tended as a Companion to Dr. Mill’s • • Elementary Commercial Geography.” 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Wltn an Introduction by Dr. 
H. K. MILL, Royal 4to, 8s. 

‘ ‘ The Atlas is. so far as we know, the first work of its kind, devoted entirely to 
a aubjeot which is ooming very much to tbe front.the maps are very taste¬ 

fully executed, and tbe general physical aspects of the regions dealt with are 
well brought out.”—Timr*. 

BRITISH INDIA, A SHORT HISTORY of. (Uniform 

with, Dr. Mill’s “Elementary Commercial GeographyBy Rev. 
E. s;-CARLO 3, M.A,, late Head Master of Exeter Grammar Sohool. With 
a Map. is. 

“In these days the History of India ought to form a definite part of every 
boy’s eduoatlon, and this volume Is admirably adapted for young students who 
wish to begin by making themselves familiar with the rudiments of the subject.” 

Speaker. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

HAGGAI, ZEOHARIAH, and MALAOHI. Edited by 

Archdeaoon FEROWNE. 8s. ed. 

For the oonvenlenoe of those who have already purchased Hagoax and 
Zkohamah, ooples of Maulobi will be supplied at is. each. 

THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCH00L8. 

With Maps. Prioe One Shilling Each Volume. 

“ The notes elucidate every possible difficulty with echolsrly brevity and 
clearness, and a perfect knowledge of the subject .”—Saturday Review. 

THE FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of SAMUEL. By 

Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, B.D. Is. eaob. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By 

the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the 

Rev. G. F. MAOLEAR, D.D. is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Arch¬ 

deacon FARRAR, D.D. IS. 

3 on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
_ Glasgow ; 263, All GYLE STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE WAT of TRAN8GRESSORS. By E. Rentoul Esler. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 81s. 0d 


THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real Life. By Count Paul P— —. Edited 

by FRANK HARKUT. 2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 21 s. 

” There la no )aok ol startling lnddent and sensational adventure in this record oi Boesian oppression and Polish intrigue.The interest ol the story seldom 

flags.”— Speaker. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, SIX-SHILLINGS SERIES. 

SPRINGHAVEN ; a Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 

“Lorna Doone.” Ac. With numerous IUnstrations by Alfred Parsozs and F. Barnard. Small post 8vo, doth, fls. 

Of ‘‘Springhiven” the Saturday lUvitw says : “ The story is one of Ur. B'ackmore’s best. A fine tonoh of romanoe reveals the author of * Lorna Boone’ on almost 
every page.The portraits of Melton and Napoleon are marvellously true and lifelike.” 

THE PENANCE of JOBN LOGAN; and other Stories. By William Black, 

Anthor of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth," Ao. Crown 8vo, doth, 8a. ’ 

The Penance of John Logan’ is so well cont'Ivrd, so brightly told, and so lifelike, that its simple pathos is irresistible.-.Aik.ntuum. 


ANONYMS: a Dictionary of Revealed Authorship. By 

WILLIAU GUSHING, B.A.. Compiler of “ Initials and Pseudonyms.” 
Royal 8so, doth, Sts. 8d. 

SAVAGE LONDON: Lights and Shadows of Riverside 

Character and Queer Life in Lor don Dens. By Mrs. MUKGRAVE, Author of 
11 Our Flat,” “ Illusions,” Ac. New Edition. Crown 8vu, doth, 8e. 8d. 

GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE MEN. By “Paladin.’ 

1 vol.. crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 

CONTINTS Oxford-Bishop Wilbezforce- Some P/f achers-The late Emperor of 
Brazil-Sir Bartle Frere—Anthony Trollope-Rtcbard Wagner-Napoleon III— 
George Macdonald—Emperor William I., and Prince Bismarck, Ac. 

A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

Abridged and Continued to the Present Time. By B. REDGRAVE, C.B., 
B.A., and S. REDGRAVE. New Edition. Luge crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
roxburgh binding. Its. 

BEETHOVEN. By H. A Rudall. Being the New Volume 

in tbe “ GREAT MUSICIANS SERIES”; Edited by late Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
Small poet bvo. doth extra, Bp. 

HOMES of TASTE: Economical Hints on Furniture and 

Decoration. By J. E. PANTON, Anthor of ‘'From Kitchen to Garret,” Ao. 
Post Evo, doth, 2s. 8d. 

UNDER THE DIRECT SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY. 

LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of LONDON 

for 1890. Giving the Objects. Date of Formation, Office, Inoome, Expendi¬ 
ture, Invested Funds, Bankers, Treasurers, and Secretaries of over a Thousand 
Charitable Institutions. Fifty-fourth Year. Revised aoi ording to the latest 
Reports. Small or own 8vo, paper cover, is.; doth bound, is. ed. 

LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

RECENT VOLUMES. 

HEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s.; clotb, uniform, 2s. 6d. 

. TBE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE .By Tbomas Haudt. 

ADELA OATHOART .By Geobob Macdonaid. 


ALUMINIUM: its History, Occurrence, Properties, Metal¬ 
lurgy, and Applications, lnoludtng its Alloys. By JOSEPH'*' in "HARD®, 
Ma. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Eula-ged Fully 11 ustrated. 
Demy Svo, doth, tis. 


TBE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE 

ADELA OATHOART . 

0R1PPS tbe CABRIER . 

TRUMPET-MAJOR . 

DRED. 

TBE VA81Y DEEP . 

DAISIES and BUTTEROUPB ... 
GUILD COURT . 


To be followed by others. 


By R. D. Blackmokb. 
ByTHCMAs Habdy. 

By Mrs. Bebchbb Stows. 
By Stlabt Clmrbrland. 
By Mra. Biddbll. 

By Giobob Macdonald. 


SLIDE VALVE GEARS: an Explanation of the Action 

and Cjnatiuotion of Plain and Cut-oS Slide Valves By FREDERIOK A. 
HALSEY, Member ol the American Society of Meohanioal Engineers, Ao. 
l vol., royal 6vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

HANDY GUIDE-BOOK to the JAPANESE ISLANDS 

With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, doth, 8 a 8d. 

NEW AID CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENRY M. STANLEYS B10K8. 
THE CONGO, and the FOUNDING of its FREE STATE: 

a Story of Work and Exploration. 2 vols., demy Bvo. With over 100 Full- page 
and smaller Illustrations, 2 largo Maps, and several smaller ones. Cloth 
extra. 21 s. 

“Mr. Btanlev may fairly blastof baTlrg given to the world two of themset romarkab'o book* of travel and 
adventure.”— A thenatum. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; including Four Months' 

Residence with Dr. Irvingstone. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 8s. 8d. The Unabridged Edition, superior ia paper and binding, and with 
the Original Maps, prioe ts. 8J., can still be obtained. 

“ It la Incomparably more lively than moat books of Arrican travel .’-SaturJay Review. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; from the Indian to 

tbe Atlantio Ooean With Map and Illustrations. Crown Evo, cloth, 8s. 8d. 
The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the Original 
Maps, piloe its. sd., oan still be obtainea. 

“ Every pago cootalna the record of some itrauge advooture, or the note of some valuable obeeivatlrtn.” 

Pall Mall GtuetU. 

MY KALULU: Prince, King, and Slave. Crown 8vo, 

doth, 2 s.8d.; gilt edges, 8a.8d. (Forming one of the Volumes in "Law’s 
Series of Standard Books for Boys.”) 

" rbe book is extraordinarily fascinating, and will bo road by everyoao, man or boy, with broathl ss interest, 
from oover to carer."—Penny Illustrated Paper. 

Ready on the 20th inst., price Onb Shilling. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, June Number. 

COMMENCING- A HEW VOLUME. 

CONTENTS. 

PORT TARASOON: the Last Adventurra of the Illustrious Tartarin. Alfhohsb 

DAUDfcT, With 24 Illustrations, Drawn by luigi Rossi and otbus. 

THROUGH the CAUCASUS. VlOOHTU EUGBNH MSLCHIOB SB VOGUB. 12 Ulus- 

trot Ions, Drawn by T. da Thulstrnp and H. D. Nichols. 

" WOULD DICK DO THAT! ” A Story. Gkoboi A. Hih uaro. 

THE ENEMY’S DISTANOE: Range-flnding at Sea by Electricity. With8Dia. 

■rami. PARK BENJAMIN, Ph D. 

THE AMERICAN BURLESQUE. Laubbsob Hutton. 19 Illustrations, Drawn 

by A. R. Sterner and other*. 

FUB 8T BI8MAB0K. Geoeqk Mobitz Wahl. With Full- page Illustration. 

THE BEST GOVERNED CITY in the WORLD (Birmingham). Julian Ralph. 

11 last rated. 

Ac., Ac., besides numerous Stories, Ao.; nearly 80 Illustrations in all. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAR8T0N, 8EARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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TABIilE OF CONTENTS. PAOS 

Ths Acts of thb Pbivt Council, uhdkb 
H im VIII. by Abthub G altos .819 

Goldwjk Burra's Lm of Jakb Austbs, by 

J. a. Noble.880 

WOODFOBD'S A NATURALIST AMOBCJ THB HBAD- 
huhtbes, by Prof. Keans . .... 880 

Moulton’s Thb Abcibbt Oussioil Dbaxa, by 

H. Richards.381 

A Pbibtbb at AvtoROB w mu, by W. H Jambs 

W kit.ii .389 

New Novels. by W, Wallacb.883 

BBCBBT THKOLOOY.884 

Noras AND NBWS.885 

UNIVERSITY JOTTIROfl . 388 

Original Vbbbb : “• Ballads of tb Oldb 

Chbshibb Chbesb,” by T. W. Hollbkton . . 887 

OBJTUABY.817 

Selected Fobbior Boobs.887 

OOKBESFORDSRCB 

The Oeford lnvdation to the Oriental Centre e, by 
D. B. Monro. Sir W, Anson, and Sir W. Mai Ir¬ 
by ; Braettn’e “ Cone ani Key." by W. H. 
Stevenson; The Etymology of “Cockney" by 
the Rev. A. L. M-3h«w and Prof. Parle; 

“ France ani the Republic." by P. G. Hamerton. 887 

APFOIBTMBim FOB NBXT WBBK .... 889 

Pbof. Eixbb or Oboario Evolution, by Gbart 

A T.T.KK .839 

Bomb Catalan Publications ..... 840 

COBBBSPORLBRCB 

A Late Babylonian Tablet of Aipatine, by T. G. 

Pinches . 840 

SdRHGB NOTBS.340 

Pbilolooy Noras.840 

MXBTXROS or SOdBTIBS.841 

Thb British Mubbum Oatalooub of Coirs, by C. 

Omar.843 

Thb Etchrd Wobk of William Strang, by 
COSMO MORKHOUSB.348 

Rbobbt Excavations ir Cyprus . . . .341 

Noras ON Abt and ABCHABO LOOT .... 343 

At thb Haymabkit, by F. Wbdmobb . 844 

Db. Toshurtbb’s Pastobal at Bbdfobd Pabx, by 

T. W. B.844 

Btaqb Noras.845 

Glucx's •‘Oephbub'’ at Oambbidqb, by J. B. 

BHSDLOCX.845 

RBOBHT CORCBBTS . 846 

Music Noras.848 


TJUSKIN SOCIETY of LONDON.— 

-AC Ad ILLUSTRATED LECTOR* wUI ba dellrand by Mr. KINETON 
FABBES <o» Bbmluflum), on TUKSDAY, torn MAT, at 6,10 p.m. 
Batyr** ■ "DANTE GABRIEL R0S8ETTI, Falatgr and Pori." Lad Ira aad 
Gentlemen deal rone of becoming Members, and applications for Tickets 

S wloalng el a aped envelope), plena# address Ho If. Bsc. Hu ■ KIN SOCIETY, 
ndon Inatitaiion. Finsbury Circus, K.C. 


L ONDON LIBRARY, 8t. Jame*’s-iquare, 

S.W.-Tba rOBTV.RIBTH ANNUAL BBHBBAL MEETING of 
■ba M.mbara will ba bald In lha BEADINO-IIOOM on THUHSDAT, Ibo 
tern Mar, it 3 p m. Hobkpt HaMUSoit, S. or.t.r, and Librarian. 


piVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

Vy Forthcoming Examination. — ASSISTANT KEEPER IN THB 
ART BRANCH of the Sooth Kensington Mosenm (IN—3J) 6th JUNE. 

The date specified la the latest at which APPLICATIONS can be 
R KUEIVED. They moat be made on forme to be obtained, with particulars 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Coromiiilon, London, B.W. 

T IMITED OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 

■ * ^ ACTS. 1870-1871.—Board of Agrlcoltore.—Noblemen end landed 
proprietor* dealroua of taking advantage of the facilities afforded by the 
above Acta for makiog Improvements may CONSULT Mr. JOHK Biboh, 
Architeot, who re-built logo*Ire Hall and other country homes.—No. 8, 
John-afre et. Adelphl, London, W.C. 

WEEKLY POPULAR PAPER for SA LE, 

* v by order of Mortgagee. Well established. Aetna 1 Sale about 
8,000 Weekly. Capable of unlimited extension and of earning a large 
Advertisement I Dooms. Low price for Copyright. Part oonld remain at 
£4 per cent.—Address, W. P. P ., London Institution, Finsbury Clrcua, E.C 

T "he GIRTON GOVERNESB and 

SCHOOL AGENCT—MxDAUl AOBCftT Introduces English and 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
Ac., and recommends Schools and Banoational Homes ; Schools transferred, 
Partnerships arranged — 27. Regent-Street. S.W, 

^HE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited (late 

-JL of Birmingham). 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON- 
DON, R.C., act as AGENTS for the most distinguished Lecturers and 
Entertainers in Orest BriUln. 


A LADY, of great literary experience and 

scholarly attainments, is prepared to READ MSS. of all descrip¬ 
tions, and to advise Authors as to tbs best form and mode of Publication.— 
For terms address ( Mrs.) A. M■ GOBDOIf, 3 8. BHer aIio-roi.fi. W. 

TJOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS In 

X-V WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION is nowopen, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from I0to6. Admittance la. Catalogue Is. 

_ AL I KBD D. Fkipp. , B.W.S., Secretary. 

T O PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser ia 

OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, Ao. Kirs -class references.—Address, C. B., 100 
Mer cer s-road, T ufnrll Park, N. 

THE SOCIETY of ARtF PRACTICAL 

JL EXAMINATION In VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this 
year be held In London during the week oomtnenclog MONDAY, Jus* 2*D, 
The Society’s Broozo Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining full 
Mark# In this Examination. 

A limited number of the Society’s Sliver Medals will be awarded to those 
Candidates (taking a First Class) whom tbo Examiner shall certify as 
having aoonlttod themselves best in the Honours portion of the Examination. 
Foil particular* may be obtained on application. 

li. ThUEKAX WOOD, Secretary. 
Society'* House, John-street, Adolph Londou, W.C. 

TTIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for 

WOMEN. — Foreign Languegea aad Accomplishments 
Specialities. Also pleasant intellectual Borne fir Ladies who wish to 
oonUnue o rtaln studies only. 

Miss Ebxkr, Bockllcld, Lansdowne*rotd v Croydon. 


Ths choicer Portion of the cxUntive and valuable Library 
formed by the late Sir BDWARD SULLIVAN , Bart, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

MESSRS. 80THEBY, WILKINSON & 

i-VX HODGE Will BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, WEL- 
LINGTON-BTREET, STRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, MAY 19, and Five 
Poliowing Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the 
extensive and vslusbls LIBRARY, formed by the late Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart-. Lord Chaooellor of Ireland, consisting of Important 
Printed Books and Manuscripts In the various branches of English and 
Foreign Literature, including Ssrly and Rare Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Gussies—remarkable 8eries of the Productions of ths Aldine and 
Elzevir Presses additionally Illustrated Books with rare Engravings— 
Shakespeare and Shakesperlsna—a large Collection of Works by Irish 
Au<hors, or relating to Ireland—Picture Galleries and othf r splendid Books i 
of EMnts— Original Editions of 8helioy, Keats, Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Browning, Tennyson, Lover, George Eliot, and other Standard Authors— 
numerous Privately Printed Publications— Black-Letter Chronicles, Includ¬ 
ing a fine Copy of the 1577 Edition of Hoilnshed's Romances of Chivalry, 
and Writings of the principal Dramatists—Books Illustrated by the Cruik- 
shanks, Rowlandson, Bewick, Blako, Phiz., Ao., olhers by Moreanx, 
Cochin, Marti Her. Flameng, and various Artists of the French School, the 
whole In fine oohdition, the greater portion in choioe bindings, comprising 
Specimens from the Libraries of many of the beet known Collectors of the 
17ih and I8th Centuries. 

The Second Portion will be BOLD ON TUESDAY. Mat 37, and 8lx 
Following I)avs, and the Th rd and Final Portion wdl be BOLD ON JUV* 

5, and Seven Following Day*. 

The First Twclre Days* Sale will be on vlow three days prior. The 
remaining Nine Days on May 30 and 31 and on Juno 2. 

Catalogues of the whole may now be bad, price Five Shillings. 


Collection of Ancient and Modem Engnvinge of 
Mr. n. Bvanion, *c. 

MESSRS.' PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

JLvX SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C.. on MONDAY, MAY 19 th, and following day, at 10 minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, a largo collection of Ancient and Modern ENGRAVINGS, 
a series of Illustrations to Exhibitions, Topography, Sports, Ac. Catologurs 
on receipt of stamp.__ 


rjiHE HENNESSY LIBRARY. 

JOHN W. SULLIVAN 

Respectfully announces that he Is preparing to BELL by AUCTION, at hi 
LITERARY, ART, and GENERAL SALEROOMS, 

No. 8, DOUER STREET, DUBLIN, 

Early in the ensuing month, 

THE VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 

Of tho late WILLIAM M. HENNB88Y, Esq., M.RXA, 

The eminent Irish 8cholar and Archaeologist, 

Including many rare and valuable Works on tbo History, Antiquities, and 
Literature of Ireland, with numerous MS. Annotations by the late learned 
owner, end an important collection of Original and Transcript Manu¬ 
scripts, Ac., Ac. 

Catalogues at press, sod may be had by application to the Auctioneer. 

CATALOGUES. 

Just published. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE NEW 

Y Y ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. The Languages. Religions. An¬ 
tiquities, and Literature of the East. Poet free one stamp. 

14, Henrietta street, Coveat-garden, London; and 3D, Sooth Frederick- 
■treat, Edinburgh.____ 

rpHlfiOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 

•X Parts. Llvres ancieas et mod ernes rare# et Curieux. Catalogue 
Mensuel envoyC sur demands. 


W.C., on WEDNESDAY, MAY 31*T, and following day, at 10 minutes past 
I o’clock precisely, a small collection of Ancient and Modern DECORATIVE 
CHINA, in group#, figures, services, Ao., together with a few finely- 
painted miniatures on ivory, from various private sources. Catalogues on 
receipt of 3 stamps. 


Mtuical Inetnmente, including the Collectione of the late 
T. M. Shultlevorth, Kiq., of Pretton; the late J. Parker, 
Kiq , of High Wyoomb, and otkert. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

-IyX sell by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on THURSDAY, MAY 3t»D, at half-past It o'clock precisely, a 
collection of GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES by leading manu¬ 
facturers, harp*, harmeniums, American organa, several choice specimens 
of Italian and other violins, violas, violoncellos, and double bosses, guitars, 
banjos, fl ult s, brass and other wind instruments. Catalogues on receipt of 
3 stamps. 


Librariee of the lale Thoe. B. Wyatt, F S.A., and of the 
lot* Dr. Emeet Brette. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

■IYX BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICE8TKR SQUARE, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, MAY 38TII, and following davs, at ten minutes 
past 1 o’clock precisely, the ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY of the late 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, K.8 A., ate President HJ.B.A., comprising Works 
on Architecture, Ac., by Hill, Potter, HlcharJson. Carter, Haiho, Wicket, 
Johnson, Neale, Knight, CoUlngham, Norman, Shaw, Lamb, Henry Shaw, 
Gibbs, Cotman, Campbell, Petit. Waterbous*, Owen Jones, Vilravlus, 
Letaroullly, Roux, Normand, Dumont, Dollasann, Brandon, Collins, Sharp, 
Pugin, Billings, Britton, Winkles, Ao.; also valuable Books in other classes, 
Including tho Library of the late Dr. Ernest Brette, of Christ's Uoipilal. 
Catalogues In preparation._ 


Collection of valuable Modem Picture i of the Counteee 
Reigereberg, removed from Munich. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

LYX H'-LL by AUCTION, at their HOUBF., 47, LEICHUJTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on MONDAY, JUNE 3ai», at It) minutes post 1 precisely, the tmall 
collection of valuable modern PAINTINGS, by eminent modern artists, of 
the Couolees Rolgereberg. of Munich. Catalogue are preparing. 

Coint and Meiale, tho property of a Collector, deceaied. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 

JLyX BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47. LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, JUNK 3KD, at Ion minute# past 1 o'olook precisely, 
English and Foreign COINS, Med. Is, aod Tradesmen's Tokens, in gold, 
• liver, and copper, with the cabinets, the properly of a collector, deceised. 
Catalogues are preparing.__ 

Fine collection of EnglUh Engravingt of U. Fitcgcrald Bell, 
Eta., of South Woodford. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 

JLyX BELL by AUCTION, at Iholr HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY. JUNE 4T», at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
the collection of ENGRAVINGS of tbe English School of II. F. Bell, Eiq , 
oil In splendid states. Catalogues are preparing._ 

Collection of Drawingi and Picture* of the late 
Samuel Simon. Ely 

TVfESSllS. PUTIICK & rilMPSON will 

JLyX SELL by AUCTION at their HOUSE. 4", LEICESTER SQUARE. 
W c. t on MONDAY, JUNE9. at ton minutes pa*t 1 o’clock precisely, a small 
collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and PICTURES, by tbo Old 
Mssters of the Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and Early English Schools, in¬ 
cluding examples by 

J. B. Weenlx Isaac Ostade J, M. Mol enter W. Collins, R.A. 

D. Van Deelen Van Apshoven W. Hilton, Ii.A. SlrT. Thornhill 

W. Vanda Velde De Koyeer Geo. Morland A. Kauffman, R. A 

and many others. Catalogues, when ready, can bo obtained of Ralph 
1 DOM AS, Esq . Solicitor. 37, Chancery-lane ; and of the AVCTIOWBEKS. 

Autograph Comspondenes and Compositions of Eminent 
Musicians, &c. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

1YX BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE 
W.C., on TUESDAY. JUNE 10, at ten minutoa past 1 o'clock precisely, 
highly Inloresting collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and MANU- 
feCKIPTB of celebrated COM POSERS, including Mondrltsohn, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Haydn, Wagner, Li>zt, Auber, &e.; also Letters of Goethe, and a 
few olhoi* liUrurv. Catalogues are preparing. _ 


D00KBUYER8 are invited to send for a 

XX CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS in the •evural departments 
of Literature.—J. J. MaddocKS. 3, York-etroet, Manchester. 


NOW READY. 

/CATALOGUE of CHOICE and RARE 

BOOKS (34 pp ), oompriiing for the moat part FIRST EDI TI0N8 
of Esteemed Authors, (and other carefully] selected Second-hand Books.— 
NlC HOLX, B x>kseller, Sheffield._ 

LUZAC & CO., 

Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 

{OvpoRle the Briiith Mutual). 

NOW BSAOT. 

LUZAO & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST. 

No. lit. May, Wl. 

COKTKUTs: 1. New Oriental Book*, published In England. 3. New 
Oriental Books, published on the Continent. 3. New Oriental Books, pub¬ 
lished la the East. 4. Keoent Comlneotal Publications (a) Miscellaneous ; 
(6) Belles-Lettres; {C) History, Politics. Sociology; ( a) Medicine; («) 
Novels : {/) Philosophy aod Theology ; Ur) Seienoe, Technology, Architec¬ 
ture. 4. a Choice Collection of New and Seoond-hand Books. 

To be bad poet free on application. 

Messrs. I.DZAC A Co. will have constantly on hand a large cboloe collec¬ 
tion of Works In all branches of Literature in Europe and the Orient. 


SCHOOLS , COLLEGES , (5c. 
TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY at a Salary of £130 per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials and refertnoee, should be forwarded 
before JUNE 0TH. 1890. to ITOE JAMBC, Registrar. 

Cardiff, May 7th, 1890. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CABDIFF. 

CHAIR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT* PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING In the new Engineering Department. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £300 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and referenoe*. should be 
forwarded befoie JUNE 10X1^ 18W, to IVOB JAMU, Registrar. 

Cardiff, May 7th, 18 90.______ 

Q UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 

ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among tho moot ■uooeosful 
In tho United Kingdom ; over 3,000 have passed. 

I. All Army ExamlnatioM. 

II. Civil Service of India, Universities, Ac. 

III. R. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 

There la not a corps in tbe Services or a Department under Government 
that doee not owe some of its Officers to tbe Queen's Sbkvjc* Academy, 
Dubuk. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Staff of Specialist* under 

K reonal direction of W. J. CHKTWODB CBAWLBT, LL.D., D.C.L*, F.R.U.8., 
R. U'it. Boc.. Ao. ___^ 


QWEN8 COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

Tho Council Invito APPLICATION!! tor lb. LECTURESHIP In ENGLISH 
UTKKATUKE. 

Tbe stipend Is £150 per annum togsther with two-thirds of the fees paid 
by studeuU atteuding tho classes of tbe Department. Tbe Council 
guarantee a minimum Income of £250 per annum (exclusive of Evening 
dais fees). Application with testimonial* should be sont not later than 
JUNE 1ST, under oover to the Requtbas, from whim a fuller stalemen t 
of duties, Ao., may bo obtained. _ H*BBT Wm. HOLDKB, Begietrar. 

MISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

AYX DORKING, has removed to PIXHOLMB, DORKING, and has 
now sptoe for an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham Is assisted bv a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays ©special attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will giro weekly loaeons. Inoluslro terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to ago. 

References remitted to 

Miss Buss, North London Collegiato School, N.W. 

Bov. J. F. E. Fanlng, M.A., King's Collego, Cambridge. 

NEXT TERM will begin TUESDAY, MAY 6TH. 


IX/TESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO, 14, /^.LEN ALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE 

LyX HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C., are the solo VX SCHOLARSHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70. 


m JJOUlbU. X/XV U ill 1X1 Vit J J MO W , XI, 

11F;NR!ETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C., are the solo 
representatives in Great Britain of HEKK HAUKsTAENGL, of 
Munich, the wtll-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
Increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process for 
large plate# and editions dt lure. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogue#, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & OO., have the 
latest and most improved processes. Spoclmsns on view. Prices on 
application. 


tbeothors of £50, will be offered for competition In JULY, age, II to 14. Can¬ 
didates can be examined la England. For particulars apply to WAKDKV, 
Glenslmond, Perth. 

The College, placed In singularly healthy site, at foot of the Grampian*, 
has classical and modern side, and prepare# directly for Universities and 
Publio Services. Junior school for boys between 9 and 13. 

Warden, Rev. J. H. BXRIXK. 
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YOL. V. NOW READY. 


F. V. WHITE & *CO.’S 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood Engravings. 

In 10 vols., imperial 8yo. Entirely New Edition. Vols. I., II., Ill,, IY, and V., 

are now ready. 

Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each half-morocco. 

Times .— 11 The second and third volumes are marked by all the good qualities that characterised the 
first; there is the tame enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, and the same accuracy, 
clearness, competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles; the illustrations and maps are 
numerous and good.” 

Daily Telegraph .—“ The editor has spared no pains, labour, or expense to bring the work into close 
touch with the most recent discoveries in science and original research in literature.” 

Netoeaetle Leader .—” The value of the Encyclopaedia—the quality of the workmanship, the wealth 
of literary talent at the disposal of the editor, the remarkable variety of the information supplied, the 
pains taken to give the subscribers tile benefits of the reeults of latest achievements in science, literature, 
and art—all are made increasingly evident as the publication proceeds. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Patbrnobtkr Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


I. 

By FLORENCE MABRYAT- 

BLINDFOLD. 3 vols. 

By the Author of 
“My Sister the Actress,” &o. 

‘‘The etory Is well oonoelved and skilfully told.* . Maybe retd with 
considerable pleasure.”— Scotsman. 

II. 

By IZA DT7FFUS HARDY.— 

A NSW OTHELLO. 3 vols. 

By the Author of 
‘‘Love, Honour, and Obey,” Ac. 

" The closing chapter* are tremendous in their Intensity ."—A thenaeum. 

“ ‘A New O hello ’ I* one of the molt powerful and original stories we 

have hid from the author’s pen a* yet.It ia admirably conceived and 

well worked out."— Lodt's Pictorial 
“ The reader will at oooe perceive that * A Naw Othello ’ Is, perhaps, the 
beet of the many novels that have oome from the pen of Isa DuffU* Hardy. 
It is, on the whole, a vory good story, and It is told with commendable 
spirit.... .The dialogue is often orlsp and plsaaant, and tome of the charac¬ 
ters are portrayed with considerable foroe.”— Scotsman. 

‘“A New Othello’ Is intensely exciting.....Is an exceedingly olevtr 
novel."— Lift. 

“‘A New Othello’ introduces ns to some seenea portrayed with more 
then common power.”— Counts Gentleman. 


in. 


Just published, la Four Farts, square folio, 12 s. 84. eaob; or complete ia Portfolio, £112s. 6d. 

A SELECTION from the LIBER STUDIORUM 
of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 

Comprising I Facsimile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Phot igTavure; 51 Facsimile Reproductions of the 
Etohings, Including T rare unpublished Plates; and 87 Text Reproductions of the finished Engravings. 

With Historical Introduction by FREDERICK WEDMORE and Practical Notes by FRANK SHORT. 

*»* Prospectus poet free on application. 

London: BLAOKIE ft SON, Limitbd, Old Bailey. 
________ 

SELECT 

L I B R A R Y, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE'S SELECT JBRARY. 

Rooks out be exohanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Alumni, 

A Large number of Copies of the Rest and most Popular Books of the Season are now in 
circulation at Munix’s Libbabt. 

All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on publication. 

Library Catalogue for 1890, Is. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale 
Postage free. _ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 

Branch Ofpicms: 241, BROMPION ROAD, and 2, KINO STREET, OHEAPSIDE. 

INTERNATIONAL ~:>CIENTIFIC SERIES. 


NOTICE.—The New Volume in this Series on 
“THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS, their 
Meaning and Useby EDWARD BAGNAIL 
POULTON, F.R.S., with numerous Illustrations , 
will be ready on Wednesday at all Booksellers. 
Price 5 s. 


By Colonel ROWAN HAMILTON.— 

THE LAST of the CORNETS. 

2 vbls. 121. 


IV. 

By JEAN MIDDLEHASS.— 

TWO FALSE MOVES. 3 vole. 

By the Author of 
*• Daudy,” •• Wild Georgie,” Ac. 

An excellent piece of literary workmanship throughout, sud happily 
devoid of any auwboleiomo taint."— People. 

“Mias Jean Mlddlemass’s quit* remark able story-threo volume* of 

latanaely dramatic fiction. The raadar la carried along at a gallop through 

seene after aoeoe.The women of UMlay are tolerably sure to read If* 

pages with avidity, and to revel in It. That It coo tains clever work goes 
without saying, and it ia certainly one of the strongest stories which even a 
lady novelist has hlthorto had the oourage to produoe."—CoM'l Journal. 

“There an many attractive subsidiary characters.... The life led by 
strolling theatricals; the scenes commonly associated with Mont* Carlo ; 
and the trials or maiden teachers are among the Incident* effectively utilised 
by a clever novel tat."— Scotsman. 

v. 

By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE.— 

FAIRFAX of FUYSTON; 

Or, a Fraotice Confess’d. 3 vols. 

By the Author or 

•‘The King ot Bath." "His Dearest 
Wish," Ac. 

“....that fertile writer—Mrs. Htbbert Ware....Quaint, queer, and 
questionable trade teotios and social customs peculiar to Lancashire aud 
Yorkshire lu the beginning of tbe seventeenth oentury. are not only carefully 
detailed and contrasted with thoee of modern tlmee, but they are skilfully 
utilised In tbe development of what, after all, la a pleasantly told lot a 
story of tbe olden timer. Highwaymen, too confiding maidens, poets, 
purse-proud persons, penniless ’prentloes, and wily witches, figure promi¬ 
nently among the admirably sketched characters met with In the novel.” 

Scotsman. 

“ Mrs. Hlbbert Ware describes picturesquely, and meditates romantically 
....She la careful In her conversations and cboioe of Incidents to keep to 
the tone and manner of the time. ‘Fairfax of Fuyaton’ is on the whole, 
perhaps, the best book of tbe kind we have bad for soma little time, and a 
great advance In many waya on other works by tbe same hand.’* 

Whitehall Review. 

VI. 

By B. L. FARJEON — 

The MYSTERY of M. FELIX. 

8 VQlS 

By tiie Author of 
“ Great Porter Square,” Ac. 

[Immediately. 


At all Booksellere and BookotalU. 


Alfred 0. Oalmour's THE CONFES- 

8IONS of a DOORMAT. (A New and 
Original Tale.) By the Author of -The 
Amber Heart,” &o. In paper oover, Is. i 
cloth. Is. 8d. 

■‘A .tor, bolh .ttr.lnc and o.lbMte."— Globe. 

“ Simple, pathetic, and unsfiVc:«-d. whiou will touch many hearts.” 

“ A work of sterling merit." - P^/pl-i Echo. 

“A book to be bought. The St ‘ve. 


By Mrs. Hungerford. — A LIFE'S 

REMORSE. (Seoond Edition.) By the 
Author ot “ Molly Bawo.” Oloth, 2s. ed. 

By Hawley Smart. — A BLACK 

BUSINESS. (A New end Original Tale.) 
By the Author ot “ Breezle Langton,” So. 
In paper oover. Is.; oloth, is. 8d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRtTBNER, ft CO., Luutbd. 


F. V. WHITE ft CO., 31, Southampton Strhbt, 
} Strand, W.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Just Ready, Price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contests for jcsb, 1890. 

I. ALAS! By Khoda BROITOHTON. Author of “ Nancy,'' 
Ac. Part I. Chaps. XXI.—XXIII. 

II. LINES ON MR. ANDREW LANG'S “GIFFORD 
LECTURES" ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

III. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—IX. WILLIAM 

IV. LIFE—OR DEATH. [LITHGOW. 

V. A TRANSVERSAL OF SIX. 

VI. THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

VII. A NOBLE GAME OF LAWN TENNIS. 

VIII. CHARACTERISTICS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

IX. LLOYD COURTENAY'S BANISHMENT. 

X. THE GODS OF GREECE. 

XI. SOME PECULIARITIES OF SUSSEX. 

XII. PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. Annix Edwardes, 
Author of" Ought We to Visit Her!” <Sc. Chaps. 
xxv.-xxvm. 


Now Ready, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 

MAX. By the TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. A 
New Edition, with continuation, including Lord Dun- 
donald’s sendees in South America, and other additional 
matter. In one volume, crown Svo, with portrait. 
Illustra tions, and charts, 6s. _ 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN." 

HER THREE LOVERS. By Alice M. Diehl. 

In 2 vols, crown Svo. 


“ 'THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH ’ (3 vols.) 
is a pleasing, wholesome story, and Miss Poynter’s 
carefully-drawn distinctive characters can never 
fail to aronse interest. Elizabeth herself belongs to 
that charming type of unspoilt girlhood which Miss 
Poynter knows well how to depict.”— Athenaeum. 


“ HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the 
best historical novels since ‘ I'he Last of Barons’ 
and ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ Writers in this 
branch oi literature are apt to be ponderous. In 
* ACTE ’ (3 vols.), however, there is real humour 
•—not merely elaborate jesting after the supposed 
manner of the times, which surely never could 
have amused anybody. The author has seized in 
almost a remarkable way on the leading features 
of that strange time, and the attitude of the ancient 
world towards various questions of morality. He 
has known how far to go in many directions and 
never wearies his readers. He has written a very 
interesting book, and we shall look forward some 
day to hearing of him again .’’—Saturday Review. 

“ ‘ THE EMANCIPATED’ (3 vols.) is a story 
of independent characters, mutually influencing 
each other, of sympathies and antipathies, mis¬ 
taken inierpreutlniiis ot bekuviour, one deplorable 
act of rashness on the part of an innocent girl, and 
some pathetic scenes of patient suffering. Mr. 
Gissing’s latest work is one of his best, and we 
commend it to discriminating readers.” 

Illustrated, London News. 


" Title and story are in strict keeping with 
each other in • ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS ’ 
(3 vols.). The burdens are unequally distributed; 
but that is true of life, and especially some 
phases of married life. Miss Mann has 
depicted such a case, an extreme one, perhaps, 
but still a possible one. In point of conception, 
of character drawing, and of directness and 
clearness of telling, the story is good throughout.” 
__ Academy. 

NOTICE. — The New Edition, in 1 rol., crown 
8 vo, (is., of MISS MARIE CORELLI'S popular 
Novel, “ AIWA Til: The Story of a Dead Self," 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 
Stations. The novel in this form becomes the latest 
addition to BENTLEY'S FA VOUR1TE NOVELS, 
in which series the same author has three other novels, 
vie. : “ A ROMANCE OF TJVO WORLDS," 

" VENDET TA," an d “ TUELMA." 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, ’ i 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


WORKS BY 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Cheap Small Editions Complete with all the 
Plates, small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS of 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I. The Lamp of Saorifloe.—*. The Lamp of Truth.— 
S. The Lamp of Power.— I. The Lamp of Beauty — 
s. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The 
Lamp of Obedienoe. The 14 Plates for this Edition have 
been specially prepared. 

ARATRA~PENTELICI: 

Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. 

With One Engraving on Steel, and to Plate] by 
the Autotype Process. 

1. Of the Divirion of Arts — J. Idolatry.—3. Imagi¬ 
nation.— 4. Likeness —B Structure.—8. The School of 
Athena.- 7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and 
Tlntoret. 

VALlXARNO: 

Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 
Century in Pisa and Florence. 

With One Steel Engraving and It Autotypes. 

Wfll be ready at end of May, uniform with above. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: 

Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving, 
and Appendix. 

With 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s “Dance 
of Death,” ai d It Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of th» Art of Engraving.-t. The Rela¬ 
tion ot Engraving to other Arts in Klorenoe —8. The 
Technics ot Wood Eogravlog.—4. The Technics of 
Metal Engraving.—B. Design in the German Schools of 
Engraving (Holbein and Dllrer).—8 Design in the 
Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro BottioelU).— 
7. Appendix. 

JUST OUT. Crown Svo, doth, Se. 

A NEW NOVEL by BLANCHE ATKINSON. 

Author ol “The Web cf Life.” 

THEY HAVE 
THEIR 

_REWARD. 

NFARLY RKADY. Crown 8v.i, cloth, 6a. 

GOSSAMER AND 

SNOWDRIFT. 

THE 

POSTHUMOUS POEMS ofCHAS, MACKAY, LL.D.,F.S.A. 

Withlntioductionby his Son, ERIC) MACK AY. 


At End of May, 

In 1 vol, small post Svo, cloth, 8s. ed. 

FOUR GREAT 

TEACHERS: 


Raskin, Carlyle, Emerson, & Browning. 

By JOSEPH FORSTER. 


*•* All Boot s sent carriage-paid. Lists post-free. 
GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, 

- - and 

London: 8, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAB, W.O. 


A. Sr C. BLACK'S LIST. 

In crown 8vo, doth, prioe 7s. 8d. 

The Study of Dante. 

A Second Edition ot an Introduction to. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON 8YMQNDS, M.A., 
Author of “The Renaissanoe In Italy.” 


Now publishing in 14 Monthly Volumes, small crown 
Bvo, price 8s. <d. each. 

New and Enlarged Edition of the Collected 

Works of Thomas De Quincey. 

With all the Author’s Notes and Latest Emendations, 
and with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Edited by Prof. DAVID MASSON, M A , LL.D., 
The writings (many of whtoh have been omitted In 
previous editions) will be Re-arranged and Classified on 
a systematic plan. The work is printed from a new 
type. 

Vols. L-VII. [Note naif. 


In t vols, demy Svo, price 14s. 

The Lives of the Fathers: 

SKETCHES OF OHUROH HISTORY IN 
BIOGRAPHY. 

By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D , F.R8. 


In 1 vol, demy Svo, prioe IBs. 

The Religion of the Semites: 

FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 

By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A.. LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic, University of Cambridge. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, prioe tSs. 

Algebra: 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK FOR THE 
HIGHER CLaSSEi OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND FOR COLLEGES. 

Part I., pp., BBS, price 10s. 6d. Fart II., pp. 688, 
prioe its. «d. 

By GEORGE OHRYSTAL, M.A, 
Professor of Mathematlos, University of Edinburgh 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 

Iu crown Svo, doth, prioe Is. 6d. 

Evolution, Antiquity of Man, 
Bacteria, &c. 

A Series of Papers giving the general results ot 
Smentiflo Inv-stigatl-ms 1" plain every-day 
language, without too much derail. 

By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.R.8.E. 

“ Bis expositions are so dear and fresh that the book 
ought to be of considerable service to the readers to 
whom he specially appeals.”— Nature, May l, 1883. 


In fcap. 8vo, doth. pp. 486, price 4s. 6d. 

A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, THE FIFTH, 
OF THB 

School Manual of Geology. 

By the late J. BEETE JUKES, F.R.8. 

Edited and partly Rewritten bv A. J. JUKE J- 
BROWNH, B.A., F.Q.S., 

Of the Geological Survey ot England, and Wales. 


NOW COMPLETE. WITH INDEX. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

NINTH EDITION. 

Edited by THOS. SPENDER BAYNE J, LL.D., and 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 

In 84 volumes and Index, rto, price £37; or In 
half-moreooo, £46 Be. 

A Detailed Prospectus of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ,” obtainable from any Bookseller, or 
from the Publishers. 


Edinburgh : ADAM A CHARLES BLACK. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Acts of the Privy Council of England. 

New Series. Volume I. 1642 to 1647. 

Edited by John Roche Dasent. (Published 

under the Direction of the Master of the 

Bolls.) 

This volume begins with a meeting of the 
Privy Council, on April 22, at Greenwich; 
the register is lost from July 27, 1643, to 
May 10, 1646; and it extends to January 26, 
1547. 

The period is full of interest. In 1542, 
Henry took the title “Rex Hiberniae,” in¬ 
stead of “ Dominus ”; and we find constant 
reference to Ireland, to the Lord Deputy, asd 
to the Irish parties and obieftaios. In the 
same year, Quern Katharine Howard was 
beheaded; but neither she, nor those accused 
with her, are mentioned. Henry was occupi- d 
with foreign wars during the last years of his 
reign. Francis I. was now in alliance with 
the Pope and the Turks, and Henry was 
acting with Charles V. Together, they 
were to invade France and to march on 
Paris. Francis carried out the usual policy of 
embarrassing the English by a Scotch invasion. 
Tbis danger was averted by the ridiculous 
disaster of the Solway Moss; the Scotch army 
was ruined; James V. died soon after, and 
Mary Stuart, at the age of one week, began 
her unfortunate reign. The English then 
took the offensive; Edinburgh and Leith were 
burnt; and, after ravaging the open country, 
the army sailed for Calais to join in the French 
war. Charles V. advanced into France, and 
Henry in person besieged and took Boulogne. 
In 1544, Charles and Francis made a separate 
peace, at Ciepy; and Henry was left alone 
to face a war with France and Scotland. An 
army of 120,000 men was stationed in the 
southern counties, and a strong fleet rode in 
the channel. The French landed in the Isle 
of Wight, and some desultory fighting took 
place there; but they were afraid to storm 
Portsmouth, and the plague forced their ships 
to return. The English held Boulogne, and 
a peace was signed there in June 1546, by 
which Francis engaged to pay a large sum of 
money, and Boulogoe was granted to Henry 
as a security. Scotland was included in the 
treaty; and through the assassination of Car¬ 
dinal Beaton, in which Henry was an accom¬ 
plice, it was soon reduced to helpless faction 
and disorder. At home, an Act was passed, 
in 1544, to release the king from his debts; 
and in the following year a large benevolence 
was extorted. The court was becoming more 
Protestant: an English liturgy replaced the 
Latin; the Chantries were attacked; and the 
“Reformers ” were so far powerful that they 
easily obtained possession of Edward VI. The 
last entry in Mr. Dasent’s volume is for 


1 January 26, 1547 ; and on January 28 
I Henry was dead. 

The break in the register covers some of 
the most important events between 1642 and 
1547; others, which we might expect to 
find, are not mentioned; and the entries do 
not usually refer to matters of general history. 
The entries, however, are valuable, because 
they tell us the places where the council met; 
and they afford a clue to the balance of 
patties, because they show us of whom the 
counoil was composed. The business discussed 
may be divided, according to Mr. Dasent, 
under five great headings, which relate, 

“ First, to the English Pale in France; second, 
to the Soottish Border; third, to the guardian¬ 
ship of the Narrow Seas; fourth, to commercial 
regulations; fifth, to financial measures. We 
note that, even when France and England were 
nominally at peace, questions affecting Calais 
and Ouisnes frequently came before the 
Council, and how necessary it was considered 
to guard against encroachments on the part of 
the Frenoh, and how great was the strain of 
maintaining these outposts of the kingdom in'a 
condition of safety—a strain, only less ruinous 
than the constant supplies of men, money, and 
stores required during the subsequent hostilities, 
and almost daily entered in the register. Under 
the seoond category we find numerous entries 
relating to the Wardens of the Marches and the 
President of the Council of the North, and con¬ 
stant references to what was almost a perpetual 
war upon the Borders, allusions to the great 
defeat of the Soots at Solway Moss, and the 
subsequent disposal of the Scottish prisoners of 
rank taken there. Under the third category 
may be noticed many entries relating to the 
movements of the fleet, the pressing of sailors, 
and the police of the Channel. Some entries 
show that even the commanders of royal ships 
could not be trusted to discriminate between 
the friends and the enemies of England when 
tempted by a rich prize. Under the fourth 
category we see how closely the Council 
watched the course of trade, how repeatedly it 
interfered with regulations as to imports and 
exports, how it acted as a court of appeal 
before which foreign merchants appeared to 
claim their goods wrongfully detained. Later 
on we find many references to lioences to 
export or import specific articles of trade, such 
as wine from Rochelle, and to the port does, 
and other exactions levied in the Thames; and 
the names of some of the articles imported, 
such as soap and writing paper, show how 
largely England then depended upon foreigners 
for the supply of many of the necessaries of 
daily life whioh are now manufactured at home.” 

Matters of various interest came before the 
Council. For instance, in 1543 : 

"Att Saint James, the first day off Aprill, 
being then present the Lorde Ohauncellour off 
Englond, &o., Therle off Surrey being sent for 
tappere before the Cownsell was oharged by 
the sayde presence, as well off eating off 
flesshe, as of a lewde and unsemely manner of 
walking in the night abowght the stretes 
and breaking wyth stonebowes off oerteyne 
wyndowes. And towohing the eating off 
flesshe he alleged a license, albeitt he hadde nott 
so secretly used the same as apperteyned.” 

The Earl of Surrey, who is here accused, was 
the brave and accomplished poet, the last of 
Henry’s victims. He admitted the brawling 
and the broken windows; and “ he was com¬ 
mitted to the Fleete.” Thomas Wiatt and 
“ young Fikering,” who were accused of the 
same frolics, “ utterlye stode in denyall, 
notwithstanding they were commanded to 
shew the trewth thereoff upon theyre alle- 


geance.” The next day, confronted by a 
witness, they pleaded guilty, and were sent 
to the Tower. In 1645, one Jack Banester 
was imprisoned in the Clynk for hewing 
“ downe lantrenes and sigms ” upon London 
Bridge, and, “ with lewde wordes,” “ cariing 
fisbe uppon a sworde, dyd clappe the same 
uppon the faces of prentites and men of the 
countrey passing by ”; and, later, “ with oone 
Hogges,” “at the signe of the Bel inFishe 
Strete,” he was concerned in the “ slaying of 
a servant of Sir Thomas Hennage.” In 
November, Thomas Saunders, of Coventrio, 
who had been imprisoned since May for 
possessing a book supposed to contradict the 
Six Articles, was, “uppon a good lesson, 
dispeched out of prison,” his book being found 
innocent. The vicaire of Halsted was accused 
of not expounding 

“ the X Commandments, the Paternoster, the 
XII. Artioles, nor reading the Kinges Majestes 
Injunctions unto them at tymes prefixed ther- 
fore, besides the sinistre interpreting of the 
Scriptures by him used in a sermon he made 
touching spiritual obladons.” 

We find Anne Atcuo sent to Newgate “ for 
that she was very obstinate and heddye in 
reasoning of matiers of religion, wherein she 
shewed her self to ba of a naughty opinion,” 
together with 

“oone White, who attempted to make an erro- 
nyous boke, and shewed himself of a wrong 
opinyon concerning the Blessed Sacrament.” 
“ One Selby, clarcke, who beforetyme hadde 
been monk of the Charterhows in Sheen, upon 
a lewde writing subscribed with his owne hande 
agaynst the Prtmaoye of the Kinges Highnes, 
seeming nevertheless to be distraot of his witt, 
was committed unto the Towre.” 

There are ominous references to the export 
of bell-metal, and the conversion of it into 
guus In Hertfordshire an image “ that hadde 
been plucked downe” was “setto uppe 
ageyne ”; “a certeyne making of Holy Water 
used abought St. John’s tyde” was to be 
abolished; and “ an Image called Our Lady 
of Pitye in the Few ” was to be taken down, 
“ in consideration of idolatrye doone unto the 
same by the common people.” An enquiry 
is ordered about the robbery of the silver head 
of Henry V. from the Abbey. A reward is 
paid “to Petro Aretino, Italion, that dedi¬ 
cated a boke to his Majestie,” a writer who 
by his dedications and scurrility, levied black¬ 
mail upon every potentate in Europe. Edmund 
Finche was imprisoned iu the Marshalsea, and 
then stood in the pillory, on two market days, 

“ with a paper on his hed written in greate 
letters, ‘ For slaunderous wordes of the Kinge’s 
Counsail ’ ”; and, in a requisition for wood, 
orders were given “ to spare no man’s woodes.” 
But, on the whole, the proceedings of the 
Council were not so arbitrary as many his¬ 
torians would lead us to suppose. 

These Acts are interesting to the historian, 
to the antiquary, and to the student of 
English. The latter will be rewarded by 
a rioh collection of spellings and uses, such as 
“ horsemeate,” “ thabovebownden,” “jentil- 
men,” “trewx” for truce. The spelling 
even of proper names is infinitely various: 

“ Sipruce ” for Cyprus is a good example of 
the treatment of foreign words. Mr. Dasent 
has edited the work with admirable tact and 
carefulness, though in his preface there is 
a statement about the Jews which is perhaps 
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misleading. In the index, the king’s phy¬ 
sician is described as “ Augustin,” and on 
the page referred to as “ Augnstini.” Anne 
Ascne is said to be mentioned on p. 424; the 
people named there are Kyme and his wife, 
who was indeed Anne Ascne; bnt this might 
pnzzle an nninstrncted reader. 

ArTHTJB GALTON. 


"Gbeat Whiiebb.”— Life of Jane Auiten. 
By Goldwin Smith. (Welter Scott.) 

It is a somewhat cnrions coincidence that 
Jane Ansten, after half a centnry of com¬ 
parative neglect, should, in the space of a few 
months, find two biographers and commen¬ 
tators. Mrs. Malden’8 memoir was reviewed 
in the Academy at the time of its publication 
last year, and many of the remarks then made 
upon it apply equally well to its successor, 
and need not be repeated. So far as mere 
biographical material is concerned, both Mrs. 
Malden and Mr. Goldwin Smith are entirely 
dependent upon the record given to the world 
some years ago by Mr. Austen-Leigh, and 
upon the original matter in the collection of 
Jane Austen’s Letters, edited by her kinsman, 
Lord Brabourne. And the writer of the little 
volume now under consideration has done 
wisely in confining his accorunt of her singu¬ 
larly uneventful life to the first chapter, 
leaving the remaining eight chapters free for 
the discussion of the half-dozen books in virtue 
of which alone Jane Austen is really interest¬ 
ing to us. 

"Criticism,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, 

11 is becoming the art of saying fine things, 
and there are really no fine things to be 
said about Jane Austen.” This is true, for 
a fine thing in the domain of criticism is 
rapidly becoming synonymous with a far¬ 
fetched thing; but there are a great many 
interesting things to be said, both about Jane 
Austen’s novels in themselves, and about the 
causes which have conspired to produce the 
curious fluctuations in the fame of their 
writer. In her own day—or, to speak more 
precisely, in the few years which immediately 
preceded and succeeded her death—Jane 
Austen might have been ranked among popular 
anthors. The reading world of the day was 
not a large world, but she conquered it; and 
the conquest was not an easy or inglorious 
one, for she began to write at a time when the 
nameless wizard of the North was exercising 
his earliest and most potent spells, the fasci¬ 
nation of which we still feel as we turn over 
the pages of Waverley and Ouy Mannoring. 
That a novelist who could hold her own while 
Walter Scott was in the field should in the 
course of a few years fall into the ranks of 
the admired unread is not at first sight an 
easily explicable fact; and it seems hardly 
easier to understand how and why it is that 
readers of to-day, in the absence of any 
obvious external suggestion, are again turning 
to the books which delighted their grand¬ 
fathers, but which had for their fathers a very 
decided caviare quality. Of course there 
has always been an unbroken succession of 
Austen appreciators, and they have been 
appreciators of whom any writer might well 
be proud. Sir "Walter Scott, with that frank 
generosity which is a note of healthy genius, 


spoke of Jane Austen’s peculiar talent as “ the 
most wonderful I ever met with.” • 

“ The big bow-wow strain,” he writes in his 
diary, "lean do myself like any now going; 
but the exquisite touoh which renders oommon- 

§ lace thiDgs and characters interesting from 
tie truth of the description and the sentiment 
is denied to me.” 

Scott as a fellow-craftsman speaks with a 
voice of special authority; but such distin¬ 
guished contemporaries as Lord Lansdowne, 
Sydney Smith, and Sir James Mackintosh, 
were equally emphatic in their praise; and 
their verdict has been endorsed by such later 
writers as Lord Macaulay, A rchbishopWhately, 
Miss Martineau, and Miss Mitford. How is it, 
we may ask, that a writer who in her own 
day was popular and who since her own day 
has become famous, with that kind of fame 
which is secured by the eulogy of eminent 
admirers, should for half a century have passed 
out of the cognisance of the reading world ? 

Those who really enjoy Miss Austen’s books 
find them so irresistibly entertaining that the 
question will seem to them one that is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to answer; but the critic 
who, in spite of his admiration, is able to 
assume a position of detachment will be 
able to give a reply that is not wholly un¬ 
satisfactory. Jane Austen’s novels were pre¬ 
eminently sketches of contemporary society— 
that is, they were undoubtedly novels of 
character, but they were novels in which 
character was revealed in delicacies of manner 
rather than in impressive aotion; and, while 
truthful delineation of character has a per¬ 
manent interest, a delineation of the manner 
of a time must inevitably—like the manner 
itself—become old-fashioned, and therefore 
more or less unrealisable to persons deficient 
in that backward imagination whioh can 
recognise the familiar human nature in an 
unfamiliar vesture. There is little of pure 
narrative interest in Jane Austen’s work; by 
which it is not meant that her stories are 
defective as mere stories, but that the interest 
they excite is entirely dependent upon the 
vividness with which the persons who move 
through them are realised by the imagination 
Pride and Prejudice , for example, must prove 
a dull and tiresome book to a reader who finds 
himself unable to see and believe in Darcy, 
Elizabeth Bennet, and the other principal 
characters; and such inability was likely to 
be most largely found during the generation 
immediately succeeding that to which these 
chaiacteis belonged, for there was in the 
portraiture just enough of the familiar element 
to impart to the unfamiliar element an air of 
incongruity and incredibility. There is nothing 
really wonderful in the fact that Miss Austen’s 
work should for a time have been pushed into 
the background, or that even among cultivated 
people of to-day there should be found many 
who fail to enjoy it. The number of these 
people is, however, bound to decrease, because 
sheer uncompromising truth to the realities of 
human nature—whether of its depths as in 
Shakspere, or of its surfaces as in Jane 
Austen—is sure in the long run to be recog¬ 
nised and welcomed; and with every ten years, 
nay with every year, the difficulties in the 
way of such recognition and welcome will 
become fewer and fewer. Readers of thirty 
years ago, and, in a less degree, readers of 
to-day, have some difficulty in making them¬ 


selves at home in Miss Austen’s world, because 
it is neither sufficiently like the world they 
know to give them a feeling of familiarity, nor 
sufficiently unlike it to enable them to free 
themselves from the associations of their en¬ 
vironment. To readers of fifty years hence, 
life in Mansfield Park and North anger Abbey 
will be as completely detached from the life 
they know as is life in the palace of Elsinore 
and the forest of Arden; and when the de¬ 
tachment is accomplished,-^ ey will altogether 
lose sight of the incongruities whioh have 
during a whole generation put Jane Austen 
outside the ranks of really popular authors. 

Jane Austen’s time has not yet fully come, 
but it is coming very rapidly, and such a book 
as this of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s can hardly 
fail to hasten its advance. He has not said 
" fine things,” but he has said true, discrimi¬ 
nating, and sympathetic things, and has said 
them in just the right way. His criticism is 
thoroughly good; but his main object has 
evidently been not to appraise Jane Austen 
but to inspire an interest in her—to make 
those who do not know her feel that they are 
missing a genuine delight, and that until they 
have read Emma and Pride and Prejudice and 
Mantfield Parle their life is not so rich as it 
might be. This is a worthy aim, and in these 
pages it is worthily achieved. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


A Naturaiiet among the Head-Kuntere ; being 
an Account of Three Visits to the Solomon 
Islands. By Charles Morris Woodford. 
(George Philip & Son.) 

These visits were made at intervals during 
the yeaTB 1886-88, and consequently followed 
closely on Dr. Guppy’s memorable expedition 
of 1882-84. In fact, from the references to 
that explorer’s work, it may be inferred that 
Mr. Woodford’s attention was directed to the 
Solomon group by the scientific papers which 
began to appear in various periodicals soon 
after his return to Europe Mr. Woodford 
reserves for a future publication a detailed 
account of his wanderings through the Archi¬ 
pelago, of whioh only a brief summary appears 
in the present volume. His main objeots were 
to collect zoological specimens, and, if possible, 
penetrate to the highlands in the interior of 
the larger members of the group. In the first 
object he was unusually successful, having 
contrived during his various visits to secure 
considerably over 20,000 specimens of mam¬ 
mals, birds, reptiles, and insects. Of the 
larger fauna the most interesting have been 
placed in the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum, while the majority of the 
lepidoptera, coleoptera, &c., have been distri¬ 
buted amongst private collectors. Among 
the butterflies are two varieties of the superb 
ornithoptera, O. Uvilleana, which is found 
throughout the western islands, and 0 . Vic- 
toriae, the more beautiful of the two, 
whose range appears to be restricted to the 
centre of the group. These lovely creatures 
are so large as to be mistaken at first sight 
for pigeons, and individuals were met which- 
measured nearly nine inches across the ex¬ 
panded purplish blue and greenish wings. 

In his second object Mr. Woodford was not 
much more successful than his predecessors, 
although on one occasion he managed to get 
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within three miles of the Lion’s Head ([Pop 0 * 
mamisao), a peak which rises to a height °* 
5500 ft. in the centre of Guadalcanal Such 
are the obstacles opposed to exploration by 
the dense tangle of tropical vegetation, the 
rugged surface, and the savagery of the local 
tribes, that no systematic surveys can be made 
until orderly government is introduced into 
there Melanesian islands. Native guides are 
useless beyond their own immediate district; 
and if you venture a little way into the 
neighbouring territory, you are congratulated 
on your rafe return, and much surprise is ex- 
prested that you escaped being killed and 
eaten. No amount of kind treatment or 
familiar intercourse can secure immunity from 
sudden attack, as is evident enough from the 
fate of Commodore Goodenough and Bishop 
Pattison, and as is here illustrated by the 
tragic end of Mr. Lars Nielsen. Soon after 
his return to Europe, Mr. 'Woodford was 
shocked by the news of the murder of this 
kind-hearted trader who had accompanied 
him on the above-mentioned excursion to the 
Lion’s Head, and who was famed far and wide 
for his just and generous dealings with the 
natives. Yet he found no protection from 
their treachery either in the profound know¬ 
ledge of their character, acquired by a residence 
of over ten years, or in the uniform frankness 
and magnanimity of his bearing towards 
them. 

In reference to this murderous propensity 
of the Solomon Islanders, and, in fact, of most 
Melanesian peoples, our traveller endorses the 
.remark of Capt. Simpson, B N., that the main 
object of their lives is to take each other’s 
heads, adding that 

“ from my somewhat wide and varied ex¬ 
perience of them I am of opinion that the 
first thought that animates a Dative upon the 
sight of a stranger is ‘ Will he kill me ?■ ’ 
Having answered this to his own satisfaction, 
his next thought is, ‘ Can I kill him ! ’ the 
latter question being considerably influenced by 
the fear of future retribution to be appre¬ 
hended from the friends of the stranger, in case 
he is a native; but in case of white men this 
fear of retribution hardly enters as a factor. 
Long experience has shown the native that he 
is comparatively free from any personal con¬ 
sequences, the utmost extent of the punishment 
to be apprehended being the possible loss of a 
few coco-nut trees.” 

The allusion here is to the incredibly im¬ 
becile action of the British authorities in the 
South Seas. The regulations of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific forbid 
any retaliation upon the natives on the part of 
the resident white traders. Yet, when a 
murder is reported, it is either disbelieved, or 
else a man-of-war is sent round to fire off one 
or two shells in the bush, to the amusement 
of the culprits, who stand grinning at the 
fireworks sheltered behind their plantations 
within a few hundred yards of the beach. A 
hnt or two may be levelled to the ground, 
which can be rebuilt before the vessel dips 
below the horizon; and meanwhile a white 
man’* head has been secured as a trophy, 
cheaply purchased even by the destruction of 
a dozen villages. 

Mr. Woodford mentions the case of a murder 
on Savo Island, the particulars of whioh he 
himself reported to the authorities, with the 
result that 

‘ the investigation of the matter was delegated 


to a government agent who was visiting the 
islands in a recruiting vessel. I did not see 
this gentleman, but the following message was 
given to me from him by a trader whom he 
met: ‘It is no use you people in the islands 
sending up stories of this sort, because we make 
a different report, and of course we are be¬ 
lieved.’ Comment is needless.” 

Only one would like to ask how long this 
state of things is to be continued by the home 
and colonial authorities ? Here is a statement 
which may possibly excite a languid interest 
in the breasts of the few Britons who have 
not yet joined the “Aborigines Protection 
Society,” and who may consequently not feel 
ashamed of reserving a little sympathy for 
their own flesh and blood: 

“ All the villages of the district [east side of 
Malaita Island] will club together and make a 
pool of native money, shell-beads, armlets, 
necklaces of porpoise-teeth, and other orna¬ 
ments, which goes to the village that dis¬ 
tinguishes itself most in the attack upon the 
first vessel that comes along. At the village 
of Manaqui, at the time I am writing of, might 
have been seen a receptacle raised on four 
posts and approached by a ladder. This was 
used as a bank for the pool-money so collected. 
At the time I last left the group—viz., Decem¬ 
ber 1888,1 knew that there was money out in 
this part of Malaita for a ship; and I regret to 
hear that the pool has since been won by an 
attack on the small trading sohooner Savo, in 
which three white men and twelve natives lost 
their lives.” 

It will be remembered that by means of a 
copy of Gallego’B unedited journal in the 
British Museum, Dr. Guppy for the first time 
clearly identified the Solomon group as the 
“Islands of Solomon” discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1567. The original of Gallego’s 
memoir, apparently supposed by Dr. Guppy 
to be the only account of the discovery written 
by a member of Alvaro de Mendana’s ex¬ 
pedition, is in the possession of Mr. W. 
Amherst Tyssen Amherst, as was known to Dr. 

I Guppy. But he seems not to have known 
that Mr. Amherst possesses a still more im¬ 
portant contemporary document — a much 
fuller account of the voyage written by Gomez 
Catoira, who was Mendana’s chief purser. By 
means of an English translation of this also 
unedited original MS., Mr. Woodford has suc¬ 
ceeded in identifying many more of the places 
visited by the Spaniards. For this purpose 
he suivoyed a large stretch of the north-east 
coast of Yeabel Island, and also paid several 
visits to the north-west end of Guadalcanar 
and to the neighbouring islet of Savo. He 
was thus able to identify the very point where 
the Spaniards landed on the east coast of 
YBabel, and where the descendants of the 
tribe still survive who occupied the district at 
the time of Mendana’s visit. At least, he 
collected from one of the natives a few 
words 

“that agree with those given in Catoira’s 
Spanish Diary, and whioh proves conclusively 
that the same language is still spoken in this 
district as the Spaniards found more than 
three hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Woodford has thus unconsciously sup¬ 
plied another interesting proof of the mar¬ 
vellous vitality of these Malayo-Polynesian 
languages under the most adverse conditions 
—no written literature, no apparent norma 


loquendi, no social stability, but constant 
interminglings or dispersions due to chronic 
intertribal warfare, sudden surprises, raids, 
distant plundering, and head-hunting expedi¬ 
tions. Yet these frail forms of speech, which 
owing to the predominance of the vowel 
element are said to be “ without a backbone,” 
are found persisting with comparatively little 
radical change for countless ageB throughout 
the oceanic regions from Madagascar to Easter 
Island and from Hawaii to Maoriland. For 
the migrations over this watery domain sre 
not recent, as some have argued by a kind of 
petitio principii from this very uniformity of 
the oceanic languages. The dispersion east 
and west had already taken place before the 
irruption of the Hindus into the Eastern 
Archipelago for instance, as shown by the 
total absence of Sanskrit elements both in the. 
Malagasy and the Eastern Polynesian tongues. 
Within the same period how profoundly 
divergent have become the Ossetian, the 
Armenian, the Albanian, the Keltic, and some 
other members of the apparently so much 
more stable Aryan stock. In the presence of 
this strange linguistic phenomenon we seem 
to be again reminded of the fable of the oak 
and the reed. 

Mr. Woodford has a discerning eye for the 
local colouring of the South Sea Islands, and 
like a true naturalist blends the organic with 
the inorganic elements in his pictures of the 
surrounding scenery. 

“ I walk down to the sea, about twenty paces 
distant from the house-door, and look eastwards 
and westwards to see if there iB any vessel 
in sight. The waves are lappiog the sand 
beach, which, fringed with coco-nut palms 
and large Barringtonias, extends for a hun¬ 
dred yards each side of my house. At every 
step I take I disturb a dozen or so of little 
hermit-crabs, whioh scuttle away from their 
useful and constant work of general consumers 
of everything eatable at or near the water’s 
edge. Fifty yards away, in deep water, just 
dear of the coral, a large turtle is floating on 
the surface. A pair of curlews run along the 
sand for a few paces, and then take to flight 
with their well-known cry. A bittern sits 
contemplatively on a small coral rook, keeping 
a motionless watchful eye the while for any 
unwary fry that may come within reach. A 
large whitebodied kingfisher (Haleycon Sauro- 
phaga), with azure head and wings, flies up 
from among the rocks with a fish in his beak, 
and settles among the branches of the Barring- 
tonia above my head. Along the edge of the 
trees fringing the sand beach the small swifts 
(Callocalia) are already hawkiDg up and down 
for inseots. A pair of black and white fly¬ 
catchers are flitting about, jerking and twist¬ 
ing their long tails, so tame that they some¬ 
times oome and peep into ray house-door. 
Their nest with its mottled eggs is dose by, on 
that dead branch, but so dosdy assimilated in 
form and colour to a knot of dead wood that 
it needs a practised eye to notice it.” 

For a “ first attempt at authorship ” this is 
promising enough to wish for more. The 
illustrations are all reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs taken on the spot, and those where the 
natives are figured on a sufficiently large scale 
are consequently of considerable ethnological 
value. There are also three useful maps, based 
on the Admiralty Charts with additions and 
corrections by the author; appendices on the 
languages and migrations of the Polynesians; 
and an index. 

A. H. Keanh. 
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The Ancient Olauical Drama. By R. G. 

Moulton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mb. Moulton has not written a history of 
Greek and Roman drama, but " a study in 
literary evolution intended for readers in 
English and in the original.” He gives two 
chapters to the origin of tragedy and comedy 
respectively; but the greater part of the book 
consists in a descriptive analysis of the two 
kinds of drama, as presented to us in extant 
plays. Copious examples are given of every¬ 
thing on which he lays stress, and there is 
probably no English book from which so 
full and exact an idea of the subject may be 
obtained. 

After an introductory chapter on the origin 
of tragedy, there follows a long account of 
the “ Agamemnon,” “ Chocphoroe,” and 
“ Eumenides,” so as to make the reader at 
once acquainted with the very best remains 
of Greek tragedy, as far as an account of them 
in English with quotations from English ren¬ 
derings can achieve that end. Proceeding to 
analysis, Mr. Moulton dwells on the double 
functions of the chorus as spectators in and 
of the drama. He classifies choral odes, 
according to their topics, as odes of situation, 
odes of nature, odes of human life, and so on 
He speaks of the “ lyric solo," or monody, and 
the “ lyrio concerto,” or kommos; and goes on 
to dwell upon the metres and the effects 
produced by them as they vary and alternate, 
illustrating his thesis by a passage from Mr. 
Browning’s “ Heracles,” where this metrical 
effect is powerfully rendered. He sp»aks 
next of “ dramatic motives,” such as destiny 
(sometimes becoming providence, sometimes 
chance), horror, splendour (under which head 
he ably vindicates the treatment of Admetus 
in the " Alcestis ”), and works out in some 
detail a classification of plots in respect of 
the development or change of situations 
which they offer. Another chapter, entitled 
11 Ancient Tragedy in Transition,” after 
describing the treatment of the Electra story 
by the tbree dramatists, dwells upon the 
changes that are visible as tragedy progresses, 
especially in Euripides, and on tbeir causes. 
The development or decadence is then shown 
us in the later stage of Seneca’s imitations; 
and the tragic part of the book is concluded 
with an ingenious and interesting arrange¬ 
ment of “ Macbeth ” as a Greek tragedy. 

Scholars familiar with the subject will find 
perhaps not much that is new in all this; but 
for those whom Mr. Moulton ca'ls, not very 
grammatically, "readers in English,” and 
whom he seems to have specially in view, it 
ought to prove interesting and instructive, and 
there are parts of it that anyone may read with 
pleasure. Mr. Moulton quotes constantly from 
English verse translators, such as Browning, 
Morshead, Plumptre; and this adds no little to 
the attractiveness of his pages. Perhaps his 
instances and illustrations will be found rather 
too numerous for the taste of persons not well 
read in the sobject, for there is something 
rather trying in constant references to literary 
works with which the reader is not familiar. 
In one or two places an attempt is made to 
express different species of plot by algebraic 
formulae— e.g. t where the author says " the 
general formula for Roman plot would be CR; 
or, to bring out the multiplication of actions, 
cL> *= R” This mathematical method is, how¬ 
ever, not a 1 lowed to appear in the text of the 


book, but is relegated to notes. A little 
perhaps in the same spirit are the very for* 
midable tabular statements and genealogical 
trees that appear in an appendix. Intelligent 
readers will find the fuller statements in the 
book itself more agreeable and satisfying, and, 
indeed, easier to remember: they will ask 
with Juvenal “ stemmata quid faciunt?” 
The author should qualify the statement on 
p. 15, which is, indeed, more often made than 
examined, that " choral odes are composed in 
the Dorio dialect.” In reality they come 
about as near to the Boric dialect as we are 
brought to the proper pronunciation of Latin 
by sounding the letter A in the continental 
fashion. In the adaptation of " Macbeth,” the 
chorus is made to reflect on the punishment of 
Ajax, Heracles, and “the ruler of Babylon.” 
Here Mr. Moulton has surely fallen into a little 
confusion; for if the chorus were Greek, they 
would hardly refer to Nebuchadnezzar, and, 
on the other hand, Ajax and Heracles would 
not readily occur to them if they were Scotoh. 
Again, is it true that modern theatres relieve 
serious drama with a farce at the end of the 
evening? London managers would be sur¬ 
prised to hear it. The farce comes first, when 
there is one; and Mr. Moulton seems not to 
know the very valuable Greek inscriptions in 
which the satyric play occupies the same 
position. In speaking of Roman tragedy, he 
makes no mention of any plays but those of 
Seneca, and uninformed readers might sup¬ 
pose that there were no others written. No 
doubt he ignores the rest because they exist 
only in fragments, and cannot be judged of as 
works of art They ought, however, not to be 
wholly passed over. The word " interlogue,” 
which Mr. Moulton uses two or three times, 
belongs to no language, and can hardly be 
defended. 

1 he remainder of the book deals with Greek 
and Roman comedy in the same way in which 
tragedy has been treated in the earlier part. 
Mr. Moulton makes frequent use of the 
verse-translations of Frere, and the equally 
excellent, though lets well-known, versions 
by Mr. Rogers. A spirited account of 
the "Birds” is followed by an analysis of 
the comic elements corresponding to those 
of the elements of tragedy, and by some 
account of the New Comedy in its Roman 
dress. Mr. Moulton takes Aristophanes too 
seriously when he writes, 

" In his serious parabases Aristophanes attacks 
the old-fashioned works of his rivals, boasts 
[? boasting] that he has driven from the theatre 
the countrified tricks and stage jesting of his 
predecessors and elevated comedy from its 
gluttons and weeping slaves to make it a war 
upon the Hercules’ monsters of publio life. He 
is amply entitled to all the credit he claims.” 

It would in any case be rash to take the word 
of Aristophanes for the inferiority in this 
respect of his rivals; but, as a matter of fact, 
it is pretty well known that he was not 
entitled to any such credit, and that public 
life was the subject ef comedy long before 
any work of his appeared upon the stage. If 
the error of believing what Aristophanes says 
were not still rather prevalent, it would seem 
needless to point out that an author of oomic 
opera was not a serious and responsible 
writer. 

It is interesting to read in Mr. Moulton’s 
preface that, sfter giving in twenty-six 
different places lectures on the ancient drama, 


"addressed to adult audiences, representing 
all classes of society, in which not one person 
in ten would know a word of Greek or Latin,” 
he would rank " the ancient classics second 
only to Shakspere and Goethe as an attractive 
subject for lectures.” The following pas¬ 
sage deserves to be well weighed, as the 
result of an unusual amount of experience. 

" I am one of those who believe a knowledge 
of the ancient classical literatures to be a first 
requisite of a liberal education. I think it is a 
mistake to divert attention from these in favour 
of our own earlier literature. Our true literary 
ancestors are the Latin and Greek classios; the 
old English writers have had less influence in 
moulding our modern literature than have 
Homer and Virgil and the Greek dramatists. 
As a practical tesoher of literature 1 find it 
almost impossible to give an intelligent grasp 
of form in Shakspere to those who are ignorant 
of classical drama, for the first is the multiple 
of whioh the latter is the unit... . The anoient 
classios constitute a common stock from which 
the writers of all modern countries draw, and 
their familiar ideas are the currency in which 
modem literary intercourse is transacted.” 

Mr. Moulton adds the suggestion that in our 
schools and universities a considerable amount 
of the ancient classics in English should be 
substituted for part of the Latin or Greek 
now required, arguing that some such change 
would not seriously diminish a student’s 
knowledge of the language, while it would 
develop his taste and imagination. 

Herbert Richards. 


a printer at avionon in 1444. 

L'Imprimerie a Avignon en 1444. Par l’Abbe 

Requin (Paris: A. Pioard). 

Th* last word has not yet been written as to 
the date and local origin of the art of typo¬ 
graphy. In the lawsuit of Dritzehn ver.eue 
Gutenberg, at Strassburg, in 1439, evidence 
was given that Gutenberg shortly before 
Christmas sent for all the formen at Dritzehn’s 
and at Andrew Heilmann’s, and had them 
melted in his presence. There has been a 
good deal of controversy as to whether these 
formen were separate letters or whole blocks. 
The documents discovered by M. Requin— 
already favourably known by his volume on 
the artists of Avignon as a diligent and care¬ 
ful searcher of records—leave little doubt 
that they were really separate letters. 

Hitherto Avignon has ranked as the six¬ 
tieth locality in which printing was practised, 
and the ait was supposed to have been 
introduced there by John Buprat, in 1497. 
The five documents now published carry the 
date back to 1444. These have been dis¬ 
covered in the registers of three different 
notaries, and there can be no doubt as to the 
absolute genuineness of any one of them. 
The first is a contract passed on March 10, 
1446, by whioh one Procopius Valdfoghel, a 
goldsmith, native of Prague, binds himself to 
make and deliver to a Jew named Bavin de 
Caderousse " viginti septem litteras Ebreaycas 
formatae soisas in ferro, bene et debite, iuxta 
scienciam et practioam scribendi,” shown and 
taught to the said Jew by Valdfoghel two 
years before, " unacum ingeniis de fusta, de 
atagno, et de ferro.” The Jew bound himself 
in return to teach Valdfoghel the art of dyeing 
textiles in certain colours, to pay for the 
" stagnum et fustes artificiorum sive inge- 
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niorum scripture Ebrayce,” and to restore 
certain goods and utensils which he held in 
pledge for a sum of ten florin*, without 
charging Yaldfoghel anything for interest or 
usury. The Jew farther bound himself not 
to divulge the theory or practice of the new 
art to anyone. 

By another deed dated April 26, 1446, 
Yaldfoghel acknowledges to have received 
from the Jew all the goods he had pledged, 
save and except a mantle and forty-eight 
letters engraved in iron; and the Jew 
acknowledges to have received from Vald- 
foghel “ omnia artifioia ingenia et instruments 
ad scribendum artificialiter in litera Latina,” 
and renews his promise to teach him the art 
of dyeing, and to keep the new art a secret 
under pain of forfeiting one hundred crowns. 

The other documents show that Yaldfoghel 
had also taught the new art in 1444 to a lock¬ 
smith and mechanician named Gerard Ferrose, 
with whom he lived and had entered into 
partnership. Yaldfoghel seems to have been 
often in want of money, and to have had 
recourse to the Jews, with whom on one 
occasion he pledged a dock of his partner’s. 
To raise funds he also taught the new art to 
one George de Jardine; and to two olerics, 
Man and de Yitalis and Arnold de Coselhac, 
with the right to use in common with himself 
all the ‘‘instruments sive artifioia causa 
artificialiter soribendi tarn ferro de calibe, de 
cupro, de lethono, de plombo, de stagno et de 
fuste.” Yitalis, at the request of Yaldfoghel, 
gave him a formal acknowledgment that the 
new art of writing artificially which he had 
taught him was a true ana very true art, 
easy, practicable, and useful to anyone willing 
to work at it diligently. When Master 
Man and de Yitalis had taken his degree of 
Bachelor in Laws and was about to return to 
Dax, he delivered to Yaldfoghel ‘‘duo 
abecedaria oalibis et duas formas ferreas, 
unum instrnmentum oalibis vocatum vitis, 
quadraginta octo formas stangni necoon 
diversas alias formas ad artem scribendi 
pertinentes,” all which Yaldfoghel promised 
to return whenever requested. 

Where did this Bohemian goldsmith learn 
the art ? Was he in any way connected with 
Hans Dunne, of Strassburg, and did he there 
discover Gutenberg’s secret? Or can he be 
the thief who is said to have carried off on 
the night of Christmas, 1441, the types of 
Laurence Johnson Caster ? Or are we to 
suppose that he was an independent inventor ? 
This last hypothesis seems to me the least 
probable. Time will perhaps clear up the 
mystery. I cannot help thinking that the 
arohives of Avignon may contain some in¬ 
formation as to when Yaldfoghel oame thither 
and where from. 

W. H. James Wsaee. 


NEW HOVELS. 

The Duke’s Daughter, and The Fugitives. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Lawton Girl. By Harold Frederic. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

By Order of the Czar. By Joseph Hatton. 
In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Wildwater Terrace. By Beginald E. Salwey. 
In 2 vols. (Digby & Long.) 


Lueinda. By Major G. F. White. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Treasure Tower. By Yirginia D. John¬ 
son. (Fisher Unwin ) 

The Poradiee of the North. Dy David Lawson 
Johnstone. (Remington.) 

Lot hair’» Children. ByH R. H. (Remington.) 

Prince Dick of Dahomey. By James Green¬ 
wood. (Ward & Downey.) 

Of the two short novels—it would be nothing 
less than literary sacrilege to style them 
novelettes—whioh constitute Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new three volumes, the less characteristic and 
the less artistic is the one to whioh the place 
of honour has been given. There is too muoh 
in it that borders on farce; and although Mrs. 
Oliphant has a large fund of quiet humour, 
she is incapable of farce even of the com¬ 
paratively refined Gilbert-and-8ullivan order. 
The pig-headed, mentally fossilized Duke, 
with his poverty and his preposterous pride, 
is more than a bit of a caricature; w> ile there 
is also a great deal too much of this farcical 
dement in the half-marriage and temporary 
imprisonment of Lady Jane. There is not 
much genuine life in Lady Jane herself— 
nothing indeed but obstinate loyalty to her 
lover, who, for a “ no nonsense ” Englishman, 
is a trifle too effusive. The Duchess, however, 
is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s delightful motherly 
women; and the little Committee of Private 
Safety that looks after Lady Jane, and 
consists of her more sensible relatives and 
connections by marriage, is very skilfully 
constituted indeed. But it The Duke's 
Daughter is a trifle disappointing, The 
Fugitives is one of the best of Mrs. Olipbant’s 
shorter stories. The flight from England to 
the continent of Goulbourn, the man who has 
ruined other people, but who is, nevertheless, 
deserving of pity rather than of hatred, is 
itself a masterly piece of plot construction. But 
everything in The Fugitives is of the highest 
excellence—the contrast between English and 
French character, the almost feline love of 
Goulbourn for his younger daughter, the por¬ 
trait of Goudron the harsh miser who would 
be a Quilp but for his inability to withstand 
a eharmante petite demoiselle, and, above all, 
the portrait of Sir John Harvey, the eminently 
respectable, stiffly just Englishman who 
marries into a French family, and who is only 
saved by a thin nobility of nature and by 
culture from being a Bounderby, if not a 
Murdstone. Then, who but Mrs. Oliphant 
could have given us such an unconsciously 
magnanimous lover as Charlie Ashton, who 
marries Helen Goulbourn in spite of her 
father’s character and in spite of Sir John 
Harvey, or fractious, all-conquering little 
Janey, or the French peasant couple, Baptiste 
and Blanchette, who at least have reason to 
drop a tear of gratitude on the tombstone of 

K or Goulbourn. In The Fugitives we have 
rs. Oliphant at her best, and than this there 
is nothing better in the “ all round ” compre¬ 
hensively human sente in preeent day fiction. 

lhe Lawton Girl is a strong story by the 
author of that remarkable book, Seth's 
Brother's Wife. One is reminded of The 
Scarlet Letter by the siu of Jessica Lawton, 
which in this volume she nobly lives, and 
dies, down. But in no other respect does this 
book recall Hawthorne, whose influence ean- 


not be traced in it. It is a book not so much 
of remarkable incidents—although Jessica 
Lawton’s final act of self-sacrifice is a piece of 
powerful description—but of contrasts in 
oharaoter. Horace Boyce, selfish, weak, yet 
not irretrievably bad, is contrasted on the one 
hand with his honest, resolute, and sagacious 
though not astute partner, Reuben Tracy, and 
on the other with his own father, who, though 
more of a Bohemian, is less of a scoundrel than 
himself. He is even contrasted with the 
“ superior fiends ” in the form of mercantile 
swindlers in Thessaly and New York, who for 
a time utilise him. Then Hate Minster is 
contrasted at almost every third page with 
her mother, and Jessica both with her father 
and her sisters. Indeed, the one fsult to be 
found with The Lawton Girl is that one is 
perpetually asked in it to look upon this 
picture and on this. It is, however, one of the 
best, most pathetic, and, in the highest sense, 
most humorous books which have come even 
from America within the past few years. It 
is, too, a decided advance, from the artistic 
standpoint, upon Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 

All things considered, By Order of the 
0%ar is the cleverest, compaoteat, and 
sensationally most effective story that Mr. 
Joseph Hatton has published. In it he repro¬ 
duces, as almost no other English writer has 
yet done, both Russian Nihilism and Russian 
hatred of the Jews. The first part of the story 
is perhaps unnecessarily repulsive. Mr. Hatton 
might have drawn a veil more completely over 
the frightful outrages whioh the wretched 
Anna Elosstock sustains at the hands and by 
the order of the ruffianly sensualist, Governor 
Fetronovitch, who, besides, looks too muoh 
like the ghost of Colonel Kirke stalking the 
earth disguised as a Russian. Apart from 
this fault, however, the plot of By Order of 
the Ctar is skilfully constructed without being 
too painful. Nothing conld be better in its 
way than the weaving, by the ruthless Anna, 
who reappears as the attractive Countess 
Stravensky, of a web round the luckless 
Fetronovitch; while Ferrari is all that a 
morally pure, intellectually subtle, absolutely 
merciless, and thoroughly Italian conspirator, 
should be. Then the English sunshine— 
essentially Cockney and middle-olass though 
it is—which is contributed by the Milbankes r 
Dolly Norcott, Diok Chetwynd, and Sam 
Swynford, is very welcome as a relief from 
the Russian shade. There is something 
almost too tragic in the hopeless passion of 
the artist, Fhilip Forsyth, for the Countess 
Stravensky; but it enables Mrs. Milbanke 
to show her powers as a matoh-maker on 
behalf of her Bister Dolly and her 
favourite Sam. This is a book which is sure 
to be read and—to the extent of nine-tenths— 
enjoyed. 

The author of Wtldwater Terrace has un¬ 
doubtedly the power of plot-construction. 
From the moment that John Richford, in the 
first chapter of the first volume, takes pos¬ 
session of his property in 'Wildwater Terrace, 
to the lsst chapter of the seoond, in which 
the fearful and wonderful Mrs. Monkton dies 
game, the attention of the reader is kept 
on the stretoh. Agathe Latour, otherwise 
Mrs. Monkton, otherwise Mrs. Rupert Deane, 
is a very cleverly drawn sketch of a thoroughly 
French adventuress, who will stiok at nothing, 
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not even at alow murder, to accomplish her 
ends. It must be allowed, however, that 
beyond the plot and the character of Mr«. 
Monkton, there ia nothing in Wildwater Ter¬ 
race that is specially notable. The love- 
making of John Bichford and Adele Latour is 
very tame; and one can hardly oonctive so 
strong a personality as Agathe allying herself 
to so pitiably weak a creature as the man who 
very properly subscribes himself “forger, 
gambler, and inebriate.” Miss Tanner, the 
vindictive governess, who carries about with 
her a load of grievances, the chief of which is 
“unrequited love,” might have served as a 
foil to the other and terribly serious characters 
had she not been so thoroughly conventional. 

Major E. F. White can depict military 
boisterousness, courage, love of sport, and—it 
must be added—vulgarity in thought and 
character. So much is proved by these three 
rambling scrambling volumes with their 
Tibbertons and McTaverishes and Havilands, 
their Lotties and Leilas and Lucys, their 
horseplay and bad language and undisguised 
and unrefined delight at “ going soon to have 
my arm round the waist of, and to be kissing, 
a sweet little ducky, who must some day 
bring me in every penny of a hundred 
thousand pounds.” But they do not prove 
that their author ever will be able to write a 
novel, even although at the beginning of this 
story a cold-blooded deoeiver goes throngh 
what he believes to be a mock but is never¬ 
theless a genuine marriage, and although, 
before it ends, a young man very nearly 
marries his sister. It is impossible to get 
angry with Lucinda, which is full of animal 
spirits; but it is also impossible to say a good 
word for it as a work of art. 

The Treasure Tower is a pleasant, vivacious 
military storyof the conventional rather tban of 
the “ Booties’ Baby ” school. Flag-Lieutenant 
Arthur Curzon, of H.M.8. Sparrow, which 
has just arrived at Malta from Suda Bay. 
stumbles on a treasure tower, a ferocious old 
miser, and that ferocious old miser’s pretty 
and spirited granddaughter, Dolores. As 
he “ came of a family noted for intrepid 
courage and originality of mind and character,” 
and as “ his golden hair curled tightly on a 
small and shapely head, and a closely-trimmed 
beard framed a handsome face, with dearly- 
cut features, and lighted by a pair of keen 
blue eyes, capable of a great variety of expres¬ 
sion," he has his own way. Miss Ethd 
Smy the, a garrison beauty of the ordinary sort, 
has her designs upon him, in which she is 
aided by Mrs. Griffith, an inveterate match¬ 
maker— “ a stout and handsome matron, 
with smooth black hair, dear complexion, and 
tranquil grey eyes but he nevertheless 
fslls effectually in love with Dolores, intro¬ 
duces her to amtteur theatricals and a dancing 
party, elopes wi h and marries her, and finally 
returns to Malta to find that the old miser is 
dead, and that through bis wife he has “ come 
in for a pot of money.” There is plenty of 
gossip, though none of it specially malicious, 
and< no psychology at all in The Ireasure 
Tower ; and it contains several excellent 
garrison portraits. That anoient and incon¬ 
veniently loquacious mariner, Fillingham, 
and bis wife, who has the rare art of being 
able to dose his lips at the proper time, are 
very well drawn. Arthur Curzon does his 


patt as the Young Loohinvar of the story re¬ 
markably well; and Dolores is quite as trustful 
and dinging as Amelia Sedley, and not nearly 
so limp. Altogether, this is a bright, healthy, 
sunshiny seaside book. 

No doubt “ H. B. H. ” is as much entitled 
to continue Lord Beaconsfield’s story of 
Lothair as some scores of writers have felt 
themselves entitled to continue Dickens’s 
Edwin Drood. Unhappily, too, he is only 
following the multitude when he introduces 
living personages, more or less disguised, into 
his book. But he surely exceeds the latitude 
allowed to writers of fiction when he makes 
Lothair marry not Corisande but Clare 
Arundel, and when he introduces into his 
pages two public men as Mr. Sadrooke and the 
Duke of Oldtowers. Altogether, Lothsir’e 
Children is a crude but not absolutely upromis- 
ing story of politics, society, Unionism, 
Fenianism, child-stealing, and. love—both 
pure and of the sensuous sort, which is evoked 
by proximity to a “ woman with white, gleam¬ 
ing bare arms and neck and throbbing breast, 
with the diamond stars blazing upon the 
snowy skin." “ H B. H. ” should not, how¬ 
ever deal in grotesque impossibilities, and 
shonld be a little less violently political. 

Mr. D. L. Johnstone is a Scotoh disciple of 
M. Jules Yerne, and, in The Paradise of the 
North, strives, not without success, to out- 
Verne his mastei. He sends out an expedition 
to the North Pole; and, of course, when the 
inevitable discovery is made, a Scotchman is 
found sitting atop. There is plenty of 
adventure in that port ion. of the story which 
precedes the disoovery of the wonderful Norse 
Arctic paradise; and there is happily the 
merest suggestion of love-making. Dr. 
Felix Lorimer, the ecoentiic and peppery 
eavant, recalls only too readily one or two 
of Jules Verne’s more comic creations; but all 
the other characters, especia'ly that modern 
and jealous “viking,” Eyvind, are quite 
original. There can bs little or no doubt that 
when Mr. Johnstone has emancipated himself 
from the Jules Yerne spell, and forgets that 
there is such an author as Mr. Bider Haggard, 
he will make an admirable and popular writer 
for boys. As things are, there is far more 
genuine imaginative power in The Paradise 
of the North than has been revealed by any 
new writer for some years. 

There is no lack of adventure in Mr. James 
Greenwood’s new story, the soenes of which 
are laid in the too fashionable Dark Continent; 
there is indeed a plot or a combat in every 
second page. Prince Dick of Dahomey is a 
spirited lad, whose mother has been, to a'l 
intents and purposes, sold to King Gezo, of 
Dahomey, and who, with his friend Peter 
Pottinger—at once his fidus Achates and his 
Sanoho Panza—gets into all Borts of scrapes 
in rescuing that mother out of the net in 
which she has been caught by her (and his) 
life-long enemy, the slave dealer, Caleb 
Krookhorn. Prince Dick is certainly a book 
that boys will gloat over, more especially as 
Mr. Greenwood does not pretend to teach 
muoh in the way of geography, natural 
bistory, or “manners and customs.” Diok, 
Peter and the loyal one-eyed and strong- 
armed black Charki ought to have very good 
places assigned to them in the juvenile gallery 


of fiction. Yet how much better work is 
Mr. Greenwood capable of than Prince Dick 
of Dahomey ? 

William Wallace. 


RECENT THEOLOGT. 


History of the Catholic Church of Scotland 
from the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Day, By Alphons Bellesheim, D.D., 
Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with 
Notes and Additions, by D. Oswald Hunter 
Blair. (Blackwood.) We have now before us 
the first three of the four volumes in which 
this work is to be completed. Without being 
a history of original and independent research, 
it is in the main based upon the labours of 
historians of repute and authority. Indeed, as 
is more particularly notioeable in the first 
volume, Mr. Skene's admirable work on Celtic 
Scotland (vol. ii.) is in many places simply 
translated into German by Dr. Bellesheim, and 
from German re-translated back again into 
English by Mr. Blair. Nothing better for the 
German student could have been devised 
by Dr. Bellesheim ; but sometimes the 
reader of the English work now before us is 
tempted to prefer Mr. Skene’s views in his own 
words as he wrote them than after they have 
undergone the processes of a double transla¬ 
tion. Prof. Grub, of Aberdeen, is now and 
again similarly treated. As an example (and 
examples oould be indefinitely multiplied) take 
the following: 

blaik's translation or 
SKINS (VOL. II., V. 173). BILLS8HIIM (VOL. I., p. 


“ Four years after, in 
the year 697, he goes 
again to Ireland, and on 
this occasion he was ac¬ 
companied by Brude, 
son of Derile, King of 
the Piets. His object 
was to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the Irish people 
to a law exempting 
women from the burden 
laid upon all, of what 
was called Fteht and 
Slmgad, or the duty 
attending hostings and 
expeditions. For this 
purpose a synod was 
held at Tara, which was 
attended by thirty-nine 
ecclesiastics, presided 
over by the Abbot of 
Armagh, and by forty- 
seven chiefs of tribes, at 
the head of whom was 
the monarch of Ireland. 
The law exempting 
women from this bur¬ 
densome duty was 
termed ‘ Lex lnnocen- 
tium,’ and the enact¬ 
ments of the Synod were 
called ‘ Cain Adham- 
hnaln ’ or ‘ Lex Adam- 
nani,’ ” Ac. 


“Four years later we 
meet with Adamnan 
again in Ireland, whither 
he was aooompanied by 
Brude, King of the Plots. 
His object was to obtain 
the sanction of the Irish 
people to a law exempt¬ 
ing women from the 
duty of rendering assist¬ 
ance in war. For this 
purpose a synod as¬ 
sembled at Tara under 
the presidency of the 
Abbot of Armagh, and 
was attended by thirty- 
nine ecclesiastics and 
forty-seven chiefs of 
tribes. The law by 
which women were 
freed from the burden of 
fteht and i lunged was 
known as 'Lex Inno- 
centium,'’ and the 
canons of the synod 
were called Cain Aiharn- 
hnain or ' Lex Adam- 
nani.’ ” 


Similarly, without specific acknowledgment, ox- 
tract after extract from Dr. Grub’a accurate and 
scholarly Ecclesiastical History of Scotland is 
transferred to the pages of Belle«beim, and 
then reproduced in slightly modified English 
by Mr. Blair. As examples, taken quite at 
random, the reader may compare Blair’s Belle- 
sheim, vol ii., p. 22, with Grub, vol. L, p_. 344; 
or Blair’s Bellesheim, ii. 69, with Grub, i. 370. 
Whether other writers with which we are less 
familiar have been similarly dealt with we can¬ 
not say. But though the History of the OatMic 
Church in Scotland is in the main a compilation, 
we can say ungrudgingly that it is tne com- 
Ipilation of a man of scholarly instincts, 
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possessed of a large measure of critical acumen. 
And, at least in its English form, it is written 
in a pleasing and attractive style. The 
ecclesiastical prepossessions of the writer affect 
the merits of the work but slightly; and it is 
written in a spirit of fairness and candour 
that is as valuable as it is rare. Mr. 
Blair, indeed, cannot always restrain him¬ 
self, and in the translator’s footnotes he has 
now and then his fling at his ecclesias¬ 
tical opponents. Students of early Christian 
literature are familiar with the piety wbioh 
saw the sign of the Cross in a thousand 
familiar objects, but Dr. Bellesheim finds a 
proof of a similar devotion on the part of the 
monks of Iona in the fact that “even the 
masts and yards of their ships were arranged 
in cruciform fashion ’’ (vol. L 105). We know, 
on the high authority of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
that “the British tar is a soaring soul” ; yet 
we never should of ourselves have advanced, 
as a proof of his deeply religious instinots, 
that the ships of both merchant and Royal 
Navy are “square-rigged,’’ But weaknesses 
like this on the part of Dr. Bellesheim, we are 
bound to say, are exceptional. And in truth, 
the lives of the early Celtio saints are treated 
in a manner that deprives them of much of 
their interest by the excision of the more 
stupendous and entertaining miracles. And 
we are disappointed in the uncritical method 
of finding true history in legendary lives, 
chiefly by the simple prooess of discarding the 
grotesque and the prodigious. Surely the 
heraldio arms of the city of Glasgow, with 
the ring in the salmon’s month, and the 
redbreast whose head St. Mungo fastened on, 
would suggest that a word of explana¬ 
tion should be given. The misfortune is that 
the facts which are taken as authentic come to 
us on the same authority as the very amusing 
miraoles which Dr. Bellesheim disdains even to 
record. The period of the Information is 
dealt with in a tone that does credit to Dr. 
Bellesheim, but of course it cannot be expected 
that his view will be satisfactory on the whole 
to the maj'ority of historical students in this | 
country. But here again Mr. Blair has shown 
himself less qualified than Dr. Bellesheim for 
unprejudiced historical inquiry. The partisan 
and controversialist is stamped on far too many 
of the translator’s notes. And quite apart from 
questions of ecclesiastical controversy, his judg¬ 
ment is not to be trusted. We cannot congra¬ 
tulate Mr. Blair on the success of his attempt 
to depreciate the oredit of Bishop Stubbs (now 
of Oxford) on a matter where historical learn¬ 
ing and historical impartiality are required. 
Mr. Blair commits himself to the existence of 
“ King Luoius,” and declares that he is no more 
to be swept away by Bishop Stubbs “ than the 
Atlantio by Mrs. Partington’s broom.” The 
third volume, which has recently appeared, 
brings the histoiy down to the death of 
James VI. And in dealing with the obscure 
annals of the unreformed Church after its 
violent suppression as the religion of the State, 
much interesting matter not readily accessible 
to the English reader is utilised by Dr. Belle¬ 
sheim. The ecclesiastical maps of Scotland at 
three different periods are highly serviceable. 

L'Italic Mystique : Histoire de la Renaissance 
religieuse au Moyen Age. Par Emile Gebhart. 
(Paris: Hachette.) This is a very attractive 
volume. It deals with such themes and 
personages as the civilisation of Southern Italy 
in .the thirteenth oentury, and the religious re¬ 
form of St. Francis and the Dominicans. 
iLrnold of Brescia, the Abbot Joachim of 
Flora, the Emperor Frederick II., St. Francis 
himself, John of Parma, Pope Celestine III., 
Dante, and Jacopone de Todi pass in review 
before us in these pages. The author has 
studied his original sources. He is well read in 
what has been written on the subjeotin Italian, 


German, and French; but something might have 
been gained had he extended his researches to 
English and Spanish—Milman’s History of 
Latin Christianity, vols. iv.-vi., might have 
given him some additional hints, beside the 
works of Mrs. Jameson and Mr. Symonds. In 
Spanish the work of Sra. Pardo Bazdn, San 
Francisco de Asis, covers a great deal of the 
same ground. But it would be almost un¬ 
gracious to ask for more from an author who 
has given us so much, were it not that one of 
the best proofs of the value of the book is that 
it thus stimulates the appetite. The sketch of 
Arnold of Brescia is well done; the portrait of 
the Abbot Joachim of Flora and the mystio 
teaching which afterwards beoame the “ Ever¬ 
lasting Gospel ” is more finished. The poetry 
and singular charm of the life of Saint Francis 
are well described; and the existence from the 
first of the germs of the contradictory prin¬ 
ciples in the mystic contemplative hermits and 
the monks and preachers in the world, whioh 
worked the schism of his followers, is distinctly 
brought out. The life of John of Parma is given 
with some detail. Here we learn to under¬ 
stand the indignant contempt of Dante for 
Pope Celestine V.: “ Che fece per viltate il 
gran rifiuto.” In contrast with these mystios 
and their shrinking from the world, whose 
crimes they denounced and shuddered at, for 
which they prophesied a fearful retribution— 
by the side of these we have the character of 
Frederick II., “the wonder of the world.” 
Perhaps justice is hardly done to his great 
intellectual qualities, his tolerance beyond his 
age, his farseeing political views. (We may 
remark in passing that it may have been at his 
court and from him that our own Simon de 
Montfort first learnt the principles of parlia¬ 
mentary representation, which he after applied 
with such lasting results in England.) But the 
difference of his conception of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the West, from that of Charlemagne 
and most of his successors, is excellently put. 
Frederick’s ideal was not a western one—that of 
an empire with a secular head supreme in 
political life and in war, side by side with a 
pope of eqnal if not superior authority in all 
else, and the ideal rule consisting in the har¬ 
monious working of these two powers. Very 
different was Frederick’s conception. He 
turned in all things to the east rather than to 
the west. It was the part of a Byzantine 
emperor that he would play, the r6le of Con¬ 
stantine and of J ustinian rather than that of 
Theodosius and of Henry IV.; nay, not even 
that of a St. Louis. Hence his failure; in vain 
he persecuted heretics, in vain he went on a 
crusade, and opened anew the road to the 
Holy Sepulohre. He could not bring the east 
into the west, the Bishops of Rome were far too 
strong to be treated as the patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople. The volume closes with an 
acoount of Dante, and of his relations to the 
religious movements and to the mysticism of 
his age. It would be difficult to find a better in¬ 
troduction to the study of religion in Italy from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century than this 
volume. It is packed full of faot and matter, 
yet told in so dear and agreeable a style that 
the reader is led on without fatigue. With all 
who are fond of such works as Vaughan’s 
Hours with the Mystics, this should be a 
favourite. 

John Hannah, A Clerical Study. By J. H. 
Overton. (Rivingtons.) Archdeacon Hannah, 
who had made for himself a high reputation as 
a college tutor and schoolmaster, was summoned 
at the age of fifty-two to take the spiritual 
charge of Brighton when he “ had hardly ever 
seen a parish or done a parochial act.” It 
was a hazardous experiment^ but, on the whole, 
was most successful. Dr, Hannah was apt at 
organisation, and this was just what Brighton 
needed; That town had grown so rapidly that 


the regular methods for dealing with its spiritual 
wants had not, and, perhaps, oould not have, 
been employed. He set himself the task of 
reduoing the ecclesiastical chaos into something 
like order; and, by his excellent judgment, taot 
and strength of will, he aooompUshed his object. 
The work was not altogether oongenial. He 
would have preferred to live among the Eliza¬ 
bethan poets, and to employ his pen upon more 
distinctly literary matters than visitation 
charges and parochial sermons. i ut duty 
pointed out to him another oourse; anu, having 
once entered upon it, he pursued it to the end 
with ceaseless vigour and rare conscientious¬ 
ness. Canon Overton has done his work well. 
There is not a dull page in the book, nor one 
that is superfluous. 

Memoirs of Francis ,Thomas McDougaU, 
D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Labuan mid 
Sarawak, and of Harriette his wife. By C. J. 
Bunyon. . (Longmans.) This is a rather too 
oopious biography of two excellent people, who 
did their duty and were sometimes misunder¬ 
stood. Bishop MoDougall was an honest, 
hardworking, and kind-hearted missionary; 
but, when the ship in whioh he was sailing 
was attaoked by. blood-thirsty pirates, he 
joined the crew in repelling the attack, and 
used his gun with considerable effect He was 
indiscreet enough to dwell upon this incident 
in a letter to the Times, with the result that he 
was denounced at home by Bishop Baring and 
others for]“ shooting the poor heathen instead 
of converting them.” When the hubbub sub¬ 
sided, the bishop got more sympathy than 
blame; and his later years were passed in the 
tranquillity of a country parsonage and 
cathedral olose. The most interesting part of 
the book is that whioh deals with the soenery 
and conditions of life in Borneo, where the 
bishop and his wife did good work as civilising 
as well as Christianising agents. 

On Highgate Hill. By John Pym Yeatman. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.) The Passionist 
Monastery in Highgate has, we learn, a dome 
more conspicuous than St. Paul’s, though not 
nearly so large. It has been successful in 
other ways. Probably it did a good deal to 
oreate a public for Mr. Yeatman’s pamphlet, 
whioh has reached a third edition. It contains 
a good deal of information about the Pasrion- 
ists; a little about Cardinal Newman, including 
a statement that Tract 90 is his greatest work; 
a good deal of seoond-hand talk about Cole¬ 
ridge, sometimes shrewd and always spiteful; 
and a good deal of local antiquarian discussion 
which takes the form of controversy with Mr. 
Lloyd. _ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Edward T. Cook — author of “ A 
popular Handbook to the National Gallery,” 
of which an enlarged edition will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan—has just finished 
a new work, entitled Studies in Buskin. The 
first part will expound “ the gospel according 
to Ruskin,” applying his principles of art to 
practical life; the seoond part will describe 
some aspects of his work—at Oxford and the 
drawing school he founded there, at the Work¬ 
ing Men’s College, in connexion with the St. 
George’s Guild, May Queens, and various in¬ 
dustrial experiments—with a special chapter on 
his relations with the booksellers. In an 
Appendix will be given notes on Mr. Raskin’s 
Oxford lectures in 1877 and 1884. The volume 
will oontain twelve wood outs, including Sir 
J. E. Boehm’s portrait-bust. There will also be a 
large-paper edition, extra-illustrated with fifteen 
autotypes of original drawings by Mr. Ruskin, 
presented by him to the Drawing School at 
Oxford, and now reproduced for the first time. 
The book will be published by Mr. George 
Allen. 
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The Bev. F. A. Malleson, vicar of Broughton- 
iu-Furness, has written a little volume entitled 
Holiday Studiet of Word* worth by Bivers, Wood*, 
and Alps, giving descriptive accounts, from 
personal knowledge, of Bolton Abbey and the 
wharfe, the Duddon, and (be Stelvio Pass in 
Switzerland. One chapter will be devoted to 
Wordsworth’s “ Westmorland girl,” who died 
in the author’s parish. The book will be pub¬ 
lished, in foolscap quarto, by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., at the end of the present month. 

Messes. Swan Sonnensohkxn & Co. 
announce a new edition of Sumutl Pepys’ 
Diary, in four demy octavo volumes, printed 
in the best manner from new founts of type. 
The text selected is the 1848 (third) edition by 
Lord Braybrooke, the whole of whose notes 
and biography will be revised and included in 
this edition. The first two volumes will be 
ready almost immediately. 

Two new volumes in the Mermaid Series of 
“The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists ” will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Vizetelly & 
Co.—a first volume of Ben Jonion, edited by 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, with an introduction 
by Prof. C. H. Herford, and an engraving 
after the portrait by Honthorst; and a second 
volume of Thomas Middleton, edited by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, the general editor of the series, 
with an etobing of Mary Frith, “ The Roaring 
Girl.” 

Newspaper Bepc/rting in Olden Times and 
To-day, by Mr. John Pendleton, will be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock, as 
the new volume of the “ Book Lovers’ 
Library.” 

MX88B8. Fbedebicx Wabnx & Co. have in 
the press a new novel entitled In the Sunlight, 
by Miss Angelica Selby. 

Church and State: an Historical Handbook, 
by Mr. A. Taylor Innes, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. 

The next volume in the series of “ Eminent 
Actors ” will be Thomas Betterton, written by 
Mr. R. W. Lowe. 

The popular editions of Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
Life of Mr. Gladstone ■mill in future be published 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. A new edition 
of the work is now in the press, and will be 
ready for issue almost immediately. 

Mb Walteb Lewin has contributed to the 
Boston Arena an article on “Robert Owen at 
New Lanark,” tracing the rise and progress of 
that famous experiment and suggesting its 
application to the labour question of the pre¬ 
sent day. The same writer's article on “The 
Abuse of Fiction,” which was published in the 
Forum last year, will be reprinted with some 
additions in Mr. John Robb’s series of 
“ Pioneer Booklets.” 

Fbom the report of the Ohetbam Society, 
read at the annual meeting held on May 1, we 
learn that in future two volumes only instead 
of three will be issued in the year. The follow¬ 
ing are the three volumes for 1888-89, which 
are either ready or well advanced in the press : 
(1) Correspondence of Edward, Third Earl of 
Derby, during the years 24 to 31 Henry VIII,, 
edited by Prof. Toller, of O wens College, from 
a MS. in the possession of Miss ffarington, of 
Worden. This correspondence deals with three 
classes of subjects—scandal about Anne Boleyn, 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the domestic 
affairs and estates of the earl. (2) The first 
volume of Minutes of the Proceedings of the First 
Presbyterian Classis in the County of Lancaster 
(1646-60), edited by Mr. W. A. Shaw; and (3) 
the first volume of Becords of the Parish Church 
and Vicars of Lancaster, edited by Mr. W. O. 
Rrmer, comprising the ohartulary of the priory 
of Lancaster, printed from the original MS. in the 
British Museum, For future issue, Dr, Frank 


Renaud has undertaken to edit the late Canon 
Raines’s Lives of the Fellows and Chaplains of 
the College of Manchester ; and Canon Atkinson, 
of Bolton, the late Sir Stephen R. Glynne’s 
Notes on the Churches of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
which were made about fifty years sgo, before 
the destructive epoch of restoration, and which 
are now the’property of Mr. W. B. Gladstone. 

M. L’Abbd V. Dnbarat, Aumonier of the 
Lyc4e of Peu, proposes to reprint, by subscrip¬ 
tion, with full introduction and liturgical and 
historical notes,the unique copy of the Breviary 
of the extinct bishopric at Lescar (1341). The 
work will be sold to subscribers only, prioe twenty 
francs. 

Undeb the title of Sociale Fragen vor 300 
Jahrtn, Herr H. Fischer has prepared, and 
Herr Hirsohfeid of Leipzig publishes, a German 
translation of Defoe’s Essay on Projects. 

On Monday next, May 19, Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale—which will last altogether 
for twenty-one days—of “ the choioer por¬ 
tion ” of the library of the late Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Sir 
Edward seems to have been an omnivorous 
collector, and to have purchased largely at the 
recent great London sales. He possessed no 
less than 186 of the productions of the Aldine 
Press, including counterfeits ; and 90 Elzevirs. 
We may also single out for mention (among 
snch a vast number of lots) two or three of the 
folios of Shakspere, and the rare early editions 
of Ruskin and Tennyson. A copy of Pine’s 
Horace printed on one side only is believed to 
be unique. At the end_of the catalogue comes 
a more ohoice collection of autographs, includ¬ 
ing Burns’s MS. of “ Scots wha hae,” a charac¬ 
teristic letter of Charles Lamb to Miss Betham, 
and a volume of Southey correspondence. 

Those who are interested in dainty verses, 
daintily printed, may be glad to have their 
attention Galled to a little quarto in paper 
covers, entitled Flower and Bird Posies, which 
has just issued from the press of Mr. John 
Bellows, of Gloucester. The joint authors, 
Prof. A. H. Church and Mr. R. H. Woden- 
Smith, have here united to revive an old-time 
English fashion of inscribing appropriate 
rhymes on “roundels” or fruit - trenchers. 
Prof. Church, who is responsible for the 
“ Flower Posies,” has been the more oareful of 
the two to confine his Muse to the narrow 
limits of her task, as may be seen from the 
following specimen: 

“ THE DAISY.” 

" My disc is gold, my rays 
Of silver are: 

Into the day I gsze, 

A day -born star.” 

Mr. Soden-Smith has arranged his “ Bird 
Posies ” in the order of the seasons, and has 
indulged himself in a longer flight, which 
allows the introduction of both original and 
reminiscent word-pictures. The authors, who 
are likewise the publishers, will be happy to 
send a copy to any applicant who encloses 
half-a-crown, addressed to Shelsley, Eew 
Gardens. The entire proceeds go to the 
Servants’ Training Home at Richmond, for 
whioh institution Prof. Ohuroh and his wife 
bad a sale last Saturday of old china and 
bronzes, realising over £70. The occasion does 
not often offer itself of helping a deserving 
charity and of acquiring at the same time such 
an attractive possession. 


VNIVEBSITY JOTTINGS. 

Pbof. Jebb, who has been appointed Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge this year, has chosen for 
his subject “ Erasmus.” The lecture will be 
delivered on June 11. 


A statute has been proposed at Oxford 
admitting women to the examinations in law 
and in music. Theology, medicine, and Oriental 
languages will then be the only schools oon- 
fined to men. 

Pbof. Cayley has given a donation of £300 
towards the new buildings of the University 
Library at Cambridge. 

Db. Dastub Jamaspji Minochehbbji, of 
Bombay—who last year presented to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford his MS. of the Yasna, with 
Pahlavi translation—has now offered to the 
Bodleian Library another valuable MS. of the 
same work, containing a Sanskrit translation. 

The financial board at Cambridge have re¬ 
ported to the senate a recommendation to sell 
the whole of the Consols belonging to the 
university (which amount to about £270,000), 
and to re-invest the proceeds in other securities 
authorised by statute. 

The course of Bampton Lectures on " The 
Fourth Gospel ” which Archdeacon Watkins is 
now delivering at Oxford will shortly be pub¬ 
lished in volume form by Mr. John Murray. 

The special board for oriental studies at 
Cambridge reoommend the appointment of a 
universitv reader in Talmudic, who shall also 
give instruction in other branches of post- 
Biblioal Hebrew, with special reference to the 
subjects of examination in tbh Semitio languages 
tripos. The proposed stipend is £100, instead 
of £300, whioh was paid to the late reader in 
Talmudic. 

The first annual meeting of the supporters 
of Mansfield College will be held on Tuesday 
next. May 20. In the afternoon, Mr. Riseley, 
of Bristol, will give an organ recital; and in 
the evening there will be a concert of sacred 
music in the chapel, under the direction of Mr. 
John Farmer. 

The Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society was to make an excursion to-day 
(Saturday) to Brill and Boarstall, where Mr. 
C. H. Firth had undertaken to offer remarks 
upon points of interest in connexion with the 
movements of the opposed forces during the 
Civil War. 

The following is a full list of contents of 
the second series of Collectanea whioh will be 
issued immediately by the Oxford Historical 
Society, under the editorship of Prof. Montagu 
Burrows: “ The Oxford Market,” by the Rev. 
O. Ogle; “The University of Oxford in the 
Twelfth Century,” by Prof. T. E. Holland; 
“The Friar Preachers of the University,” 
edited by the Rev. H. Rashdall: “ Notes on 
the Jews in Oxford,” by Dr. A. Neubauer; 
“Linaore’s Catalogue of Grocyn’s Books,” 
followed by a memoir of Grocyn, by the 
editor; “Table-Talk and Papers of Bishop 
Hough, 1703-1743,” edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Ms Cray; “ Extracts from the Gentleman's 

Magazine relating to Oxford, 1731-1800,” by 
Mr. F. J. Haverfield; “Day-Book of John 
Dorne, Bookseller at Oxford, 1320,” by F. 
Madan, including “ A Half-Century of Notes 
on Dorne,” by the late Henry Bradshaw. 

Kino’s College, London, has just received 
the means of organising two new departments. 
The widow of Sir William Siemens, in fulfilmesit 
of the intentions of her husband, has given 
£6,000 for the establishment of an electrical 
laboratory, of whioh Dr. John HopMnson will 
be the new professor; and Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, master of the Carpenters’ Company, 
has subscribed liberally towards the formation 
of an architectural museum. 

We regret to hear that the University of St. 
Andrews has been obliged to abandon its pro¬ 
posed summer session for women, in oonsequenoe 
of the required number of students not having 
applied. 
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The Nizam of Haidarabad baa founded 
twelve studentships of £300, tenable in Esg- 
land by natives of his state for four years. The 
students must devote themselves to medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, or any other profes¬ 
sion thsn law. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BALLADE OF YE 0LDE CHESHIRE CHEESE. 

A boms of antique ease and peace 
There is, within the Oity’s pale; 

A spot wherein the spirit sees 
Old London through a thinner veil. 

The modem world, so atilt and stale, 

You leave behind you, when you please. 

For long clay pipes and great old ale 
And beefsteaks in the Cheshire Cheese. 

Beneath this boaid Burke’s, Goldsmith’s knees 
Were often thrust—so runs the tale— 
'Twas here the Doctor took his ease, 

And wielded speech that, like a flail. 
Thrashed ont the golden truth. All hail 
Great souls, that sat on nights like these, 

Till morning made the candles pale. 

And revellers left the Cheshire Cheese ! 

By kindly sense and old decrees 
Of England’s use they set their sail— 

Wo press to never-furrow'd seas. 

For vision-worlds we breast the gale. 

And still we seek, and still we fail, 

For still the “ glorious phantom ” flees! 

Ah, well! no phantom are the ale 
And beefsteaks of the Cheshire Cheese. 

Envoi. 

If doubts or debts thy soul assail_ 

If Fashion’s forms its current freeze— 

Try a long pipe, a glass of ale, 

And supper in the Cheshire Cheese ! 

T. W. Bolleston. 


OBITUARY. 


Db. William Kirby Sullivan, for the last 
twenty years president of Queen’s College, 
Cork, died on Monday last, May 12, at the age 
of sixty-eight. He was a native of Cork, and 
received bis early education (we believe) in 
the School of the Christian Brothers, Wnile 
still young he went to Germany to study 
chemistry under Liebig; and upon his return 
he became professor of chemistry at the College 
cf Science, Dublin, and afterwards at the 
Catholic University. In literature he is best 
known for his edition of the last three volumes 
of MS. Material» of Ancient Irish History (1873), 
in wbioh he added valuable notes to O’Curry’s 
lectures on “ The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish ” ; and for his contribution to the 
reoent volume entitled Two Centuries of Irish 
History, which treats of the period from 1680 to 
1782. In Ireland, apart from politics, his name 
will, always be honoured for his life-long 
services in organising education, and in pro¬ 
moting industrial and agricultural enterprise. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 
AmvMbjbsbw In Bildern m. erklSrendem Text v. W 
Loose. M»iasen: Mosohr. 16 M. 

Fabbb. A. Etudes littSralres sur le XVII* stole 
Onapelun, et nos deux premieres Academies 
Fans: Dialer. 7 lr. 60 c. 

Fieothb, K. Goethet8cbriften. a. Goethes Tasso 
„ Heidelberg: Winter. SM. 

LSop. Portraits du XVII* Siiole. Paris 
Didier. S lr. 60 o. 

g. Bibliotheca German oium nuptial is. Coin 
xenoner. 4 M. 

Lys Amors d’Belaln-Plsan et d lsenlt de Saratov 
muen eseripts par Loys-Julius Qastine et a onto 
„ d’tasigespar E. Zler. Paris: Quentin. SO tr. 
Mhxstbbwkbks eohweizsrisoher GlaamalereL ErklS- 
render Teat v. A. Hefner. Berlin: Classen, ISO M 
pSSH'ral'W Cyprus. Athene: Wllbenr. 6tr 
Puhar, ChAMadame Vigto le Bran. Paris: Lib. de 
i Ait. sir.SOo. 

i* Reneissenoe de la pcdsle anglaise 
1T98-18-9. Paris: Didier. Sfr.eOoT 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Amours, J. B. J. La Fucelle devant l'dgliae de son 
temps: documents nouveaux. Paris: Ganme. 16 lr. 
Bnqx. K- Znr Verfaasnngaaeechiohte d. Rhainbunds. 
Leipzig: Fook. i M. so Pf. 

Bo*msvit,m db Mabsasoy, L. Madame de Beau¬ 
marchais d’apiSs sa oorrespondancein6dite. Paris: 
Oalmann LSvy. T hr. 60 o. 

Cbsfotih. M. D. Etudes hlstorlques sur la provinoe 
dominlcaine de France. Peris: Leooflre. Sir. 

DBS Cabs, la Duo. Mdmoiree du Duo des Oars. Paris: 
Plon. 16 tr. 

Fbaqicbbts des andennes ohroniques d'Alsaoe. II. 

Btraesbnrg: Nolrlel. 10 M. 

Lcxbbooo, 0.. ed R. Lasobi. R delitto polltloo e la 
rtvolnzlonl in rapporto al dlritto, alTantropologia 
crlmlnale ed alia sclenza dl governo. Turin: 
Loeseher. ufr. 

Mario, Elle. Le olergd sous Tancdan regime. Parts: 
LecoSre. 8 lr. 60 o. 

Rmuss, R. Oorrespondanoes polltlqaee et ohroniqnee 
parisiennee adreaidns H Christophs GUntser, syndic 
royal de la vllle de Strasbourg ( 1681 - 1886 ). Paris: 
Fisohbsoher. 6 fr. 

. Sohvabcz, J. Kritlk der Btsatsformen dee Aristotelea. 
Vermehite Ausgabe. Eisenach: Bsomeisler. 8 M. 
80 PI. 

Sbbullaz, G. Lee soalStto de eecoors mntuels et le 
question des retreitea. 7 IT. Bsaal snr la religion 
romaine et snr lea rapports de l’Stat romain aveo 
qnelquee religions Strangles. 7 lr. Lyon: Cote. 
Wabkvckb, A. Leben n. Wlrken d. Lazarus y. 
Schwendi. 1.T1. Gottingen: Vandenhoeok. i U. 
40 PI. 

Z u.ini , Jules. Lea Emperenre du XIV« Sitole. Habs- 
bourg et Luxembourg. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 80 o. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bhbasd, Ad. Traits de dhimie appllqnSe 6 l’industrle. 
Paris: Bandry. 90lr. 

Stibbbius. Die Kategorian der sinnllohen Perception. 
Leipzig: Fook. SM. 

Tboubssabt, B. L. La Geographic zoologique Paris 
J. B. BalUl^ re. 8 ft. CO o. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Acta Mar Eardagbi, Assyriae praefeotl. qnisnb Sapors 
IL Haitysoocubutt. Syriaoe Jnxti mannscriptnm 
Amidenae una onm versions la tins edidlt J. B. 
Abbelooe. Leipzig: Brookhans. SM. 

BbithaobBi longer, zur englisohen Phlldogle. Hrag. 

v. H. Varnhagen. Leipzig: Delohert. 6 M. 40 Pt 
Du Carou, 0. dn Fresne. Gloasarinm ad soriptoree 
mediae et inflame greeeitatis. Effigies reoens onm 
yetere edltlone a. MSSprorsus oongroen*. (Anaatst- 
ischer Nsndrnok.) Faso. 1. Breslau: Koebner. 
9 M. SO Pf. 

Bfbixbbis epigraphies, oorpori" inaoriptionnm la tin- 
arum supplementnm. VoL VII. Faao. 8. Berlin: 
Relmer. 6 M. 

Hobpbb, U. Xenon. Text n. Quellennntersuobg. 

Griefswald: Bamberg. 1M. 80 PL 
LOOT, B. De tltnlla grmeoia eepulcrallbaa. Leipzig: 
Fook. t M. 80 Pf. 

Lots, J. Lea Mabinogion, traduits en entier pour la 
premlire lots en Iran fa's. Paris: Thorin. Ufr. 


C0BBE8P0NDEN0E. 

THE OXFORD INVITATION TO THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS. 

Oxford: May M, 1890. 

Some surprise has been caused here by letters 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Academy on the subject of a ly rnimnninat lpn 
addressed a little time ago by members of this 
University to the eminent scholars who meet from 
time to time under the title of the International 
Congress of Orientalists, In that communica¬ 
tion the Congress was invited to hold its next 
meeting at Oxford, and the traditional hospi¬ 
tality of the University was plaoed at its 
service. It is alleged by the writer of one of 
the letters—himself an Orientalist of distinction 
—that the invitation seemed to him at first sight 
to be an aot of extreme discourtesy, and that it was 
only relieved from that charge by the ignorance 
shown in the manner in which it was addressed. 
As our names appear (among many others) on 
the doonment in question, we shall be glad to 
have an opportunity of stating the grounds on 
which we acted. 

At a sitting of the International Oongrees of 
Orientalists, held at Christiania on September 
12, 1889, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted: 

“ H est forme un comite des presidents des quatre 
demiers Oongr&s, MM. DUlmann, Kuenen, < 
Eremer, et Landberg (assimilS aux presidents). 
Ce oomite devra ooopter un membre de cheque 
pays pour former un grand oomite international 


devant eiaborer de nouveaux statute pour le Oon- 
grej et fairs des demarches en vue de fixer 
1 endroit oh se ttendra le prochain Oongr&s.” 

We are assured that this resolution 
on the reoords of the Oongrees, signed by M. 
Bonnevie, President at Christiania and 
Minister of Public Instruotion for Norway, 
and countersigned by Prof. J. T.i«hi«i n , as 
vioe president, and oy Count Landberg, as 
secretary. 

Under these circumstances it must be dear 
that an invitation to the Oriental Congress from 
any plaoe whioh desired to be the seat of its 
next meeting oonld only be addressed to this 
oommittee of presidents. The oommittee may 
or may not be authorised to aooept suoh an in¬ 
vitation, but their secretary was the only 
person to whom it could be sent. 

If we had known then, as we are now in¬ 
formed, that there is disagreement among the 
members of the Congress on the question of 
prooedure, it would still have been dearly im¬ 
proper for us to take any action whioh oonld 
be interpreted as interference in the 
matter. We addressed our invitation to *1*0 
persons who formed de facto the executive of 
the Congress, and who are now in possession of 
its reoords and accounts ; trusting that they 
would submit it to whatever oommittee or other 
body might have authority to aooept or 
deoline. 

We, therefore, cannot plead guilty to the 
charge of ignoranoe any more than to the 
alternative olwge of disoourtesy. 

It may be desirable to add that, although the 
invitation received the oordial support of most 
of tho Oriental scholars whom we are proud to 
have as residents here, it was not set on foot in 
the first instance by any of them. It owed its 
origin, we venture to say, to a general wish in 
the University that the plaoe of meeting of the 
Oriental Congress should be at once convenient 
to its members and not unworthy of the dis¬ 
tinction whioh suoh a visit would oonfer. 

Davdd B. Monro. 
William B. Anson, 
William Markby. 


braoton’s “gone and key.” 

Oxford: May 10,1890. 

We read in the Bolls Series edition of our 

f reat mediaeval jurist Henry of Bratton, or 
raoton as we must oontinue to call Mm in 
oonseqnenoe of the ignoranoe of his editors: 

“ Femina vero plenae esse poterit aetatis in 
aoeksgio omni caau, onm poasit et eclat domui suae 
disponere et ea facers quae pertinent ad disposi¬ 
tion em et ordinationem domus, ut sdat quae 
pertineant ad tone et keys, quod quidem esse non 
poterit ante quartern derimum ennnm vel decimum 
quin turn, quia huiusmodl aetas reqntrit disore- 
tionem et sensum.”— Lib. ii. c. 37, 6 2, vol. U. p. 4 
(fo. 86d). 

This phrase occurs again in $ 3, where the 
author objects to the unqualified aooeptanoe of 
the doctrine that a woman attainedher majority 
at fifteen: 

“ Bed si ita eeset, tunc sequeretur istud inoon- 
veniens, quod infra legitimam aetatem novem et 
unius anni, posset plaoitare et impladtari per 
breve de recto, et respondere ante tempos legitti- 
znum, et com eeset quataordeoim vel quinaedm 
annorutn, et unde videtar quod tails aetas intelli- 
genda sit de sookagio et non de feodo mill tori, 
quia in tali aetate potest disponere domui suae et 
habere eons et keys, et septimo anno oonsentire 
matrimonio, et virum sustinere anno duodecimo.” 

It is notorious tbat the Bolls edition is little 
better than a reprint of the Elizabethan folio, 
faithfully repeating all the blunders of the 
transcriber for the earlier edition. Sir Travers 
Twiss, the later “ editor," daims to have col¬ 
lated several MSS.; but his collation is confined 
to noting here and there a few insignificant 
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■variation*. He print* sheer nonsense with 
quite as much sang-froid as the Elizabethan 
editor. For proof of these grave charges 1 can 
refer to the exposures of the blunders in this 
edition by Prof. Vinogradoff and Prof. Mait¬ 
land. But the single ohapter here cited affords 
ample evidence of the worthlessness of this 
text and the incredible carelessness of its 
“ editor.” In it an heir in socage is said to 
attain his majority “ cum 25 anno* comple- 
verit." All the MSS. I have consulted read, 
as might be expected, “ xv. anno*”; but not a 
word is said by Twiss as to the existence of any 
such reading. Again, in the second of the 
quotations printed above we have the 
astounding statement that the “ legitima 
aetas ” of majority is “ novem et unius anni.” 
This is translated by Sir Travers Twiss without 
a twinge as the lawful age of “ nine years and 
one.” No word is said of any different read- 
ingin any MS., in spite of the glaring nature 
of a blunder which, apart from other considera¬ 
tions, involves the impossible assumption that 
14 and 15 are less than 10. The MSS. read, 
it seems hardly necessary to state, “ viginti 
et unius annorum.” 

The phrase cone and keye was copied by 
Spelman from the printed text of Bracton, and 
from Spelman it has been borrowed by the 
writers of law dictionaries. Spelman derived 
the first word from A.S. colne, “ oomputus”; 
but there is no trace of any such word, and its 
form does not seem to be an A.8. one. Nor is 
the meaning satisfactory, for few housewives in 
Braoton's times were capable of keeping house¬ 
hold aoconnts. 

Knowing how unreliable the Bolls text is, I 
have recently examined the early Oxford MS 
of this work. These oonsist of six MSS. of 
very little later date them the author’s lifetime. 
Probably all of them were written within a 
generation of his death, whioh occurred in or 
before 1268. These MSS. are the Bodleian 
MSS. Bawlinson 0. 158, 0. 159, 0. 160, MS. 
Bodley 170, and MS. Digby 222. I have also 
consulted the Merton College MS O. 3, 9 
(No. 320 in Coxe’s Catalogue). This MS. is 
not even mentioned by Twiss, although it is 
of early date. It is in splendid preservation, 
and is altogether a magnificent MS. with a 
remarkable freedom from contractions. The 
handwriting has a great resemblance to that 
of one of the scribes of the Digby MS., and a 
careful comparison of the two MSS. might 
bring out some good results. 

The result of my examination is that, in the 
above passages, four of the most important 
MSS. (Bawl. 0. 160, fo. 47 d. col. 1; 
Bodley 170, foL 96; Digby 222, fo. 39d., and 
the Merton MS., fo. 40) have the first 
word written, plainly enough, eoue.* Twiss re¬ 
marks, in one of the few notes he occasionally 
vouchsafes us, that “ ‘ cone & keye,’ such is also 
the reading of MS. Bawl. C. 160." The true 
reading cone [— cove) presents no difficulty. It 
is obviously the Mid. English form of O.E. 
co/a ,f “ chamber, oloset, ark.” Thus, then, we 
may assume that “cove and key” meant 
“ closet and key,” referring, no doubt, to the 
housewife’s storeohamber. 

This explanation is countenanced by the MS. 
Bawl. 0. 158 (fo. 48d, col. 1), which has in 
both oases “cleue et key." This word Dr. 


* The second passage in the Digby MS. is 
written in the margin in an upright hand that 
does not distinguish u and «. But the letter is un¬ 
mistakably u in the first passage. 

t Bosworth-Toller writes the word cofa, the 
accents being hereabouts “far to seek,” for we 
have on the same page c6l, “ coal.” The word is, 
however, also written cS/a by Sweet, O.E. Test*, p. 
643. But the root-vowel is clearly short, as la 
proved by the related neut. pi. in-eofa “pene¬ 
tralia ” (Haupt’s Gloss. 528), and also by its modem 
English descendant “ cove. 


Murray immediately recognised when I showed 
him my notes as the M.E. form of O.E. ceofa * 
(see his Dictionary, t.v. “ cleve, 2 ”), which has 
precisely the same meaning as co/a in O.E., 
and indeed forms in many oases exactly the 
same compounds. 

There is yet another reading, for MS. Bawl. 
0. 159 (fo. 41, coL 1) has co/re in place of eoue 
or cleue. The soribe seems to have hesitated 
over the re of this word, whioh are not alto¬ 
gether regular. But this reading seems to 
exist in other MSS.; for Twiss remarks (ii. p. 
5, n. 1) that “ cone and key is, probably, not 
so oorreota reading as ' coffer and keye,' which 
occurs in some MSS.” Can it be that 
the “some MSS.” are simply MS. Bawl, 
o. 159 P 

It is worthy of note that not only does a 
similar alliterative phrase las och lykii, later 
l&s och nykil (=lock and key) occur m he old 
Swedish laws, but that it is also used in the 
same way to express the housewife’s “ dispositic 
domus suae.” The laws of Upland (MS., circa 
1300), McflfB Balker III., say that when a man 
marries a woman he takes her “ to honour, and 
as housewife, and to half his bed, to lock and 
key,” &c. (“ til be)>»r ok til huBfru, ok til simng 
halfrsB, til las8B ok nyklaa ; ” Sohlyter, Samling 
of Sweriges Oamla Lagar, vol. iii., p. 107). In 

o. 6, § 3 (p. 109), a man who expels his wife 
from his house and takes another woman in 
her place is said to deprive his wife of 
lock and key (“ha ramir ban husfru lasaa ok 
nyklaa ”). The description of marriage given 
in the first of these passages also occurs, almost 
word for word, in King Magnus Erik son’s 
law oode, a.d. 1347 [id., p. 55, Gifto-Blk. V.), 
cited by Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 

p. 447. The possession of the key by the 
housewife is recorded in the laws of the island 
of Gotland, L co. 36, 37 (Sohlyter, vii. p. 76). 
In the laws of the old Danish province of Skaan 
(south of Sweden) the fact of stolen goods being 
found under a second or third lock in the 
possession of the housewife (i.e., locked up in 
her store-ohamber or in a chest in the store- 
chamber), rendered her liable to the punishment 
of theft [id., ix., p. 124, o. 138=o. 87, p. 307, 
in the Latin version, A d. 1206-1215, of Bishop 
Andrew Suneson). The old law of Seland, iii. 
3, ante 1241, defines this more explicitly as the 
wife’s inner lock, that is the lock either of the 
inner chamber or of her chest (“frugbteoiiee 
infirm las, theet eer eentingh infirm oimam mlleer 
hmncm kistm”). This latter passage is espe¬ 
cially noteworthy, for clceuce in the Old Danish 
gen. sing, corresponding to Ioelandio klefa, the 
gen. sg. of kief, the precise phonological equi¬ 
valent of the cleue of the MS. BawL, o. 158 of 
Bracton. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OP “ COCKNEY.” 

Oxford: May It, 1E90. 

I should think that there would be a very 
general agreement among scholars that Dr. 
Murray has been successful in discovering the 
etymology of the word “cockney," and that 
the word meant originally a cock’s egg. This 
discovery has, of course, given the coup de 
grdce to the unhappy conjecture that 
“ cockney ” waa an English representative of 
an imaginary French 'coquint. It seems to 
me, however, that Dr. Murray in his impetuous 
onslaught on this ludicrous etymology has on 
one point ventured on language whioh needs a 


* Mr. Sweet, Old English Texts, p. 621, has 
eliofa, but I follow Dr. Murray in reading cltofa. 
Be considers the form el/a as the original one, 
regarding, apparently, the umlaut to to as arising 
from some contamination of the forms in the 
strong declension (cf. •sleofim, Yesp. Psalter, 
149, 5). 


little qualification. These are the words to 
whioh I would like to draw attention: 

“It is obvious [Dr. Murray says] that M.E. 
eokenay, eoktnty, is a word ending in the diphthong 
•ay or -eg, riming with day, array, say, in Ohaucer 
and other poets. But everybody knows that the 
English diphthong -ay had nothing to do 
phonetically with O.F. i, which gave in English i, 
is, and finally y, as in cite, eitis, eity. Indeed, 
nothing can be more certain in phonetics than 
that eokenay, whatever it might be, could not be an 
O.F. *eoqmne.” 

So sure—I might almost say, so cock-sure—is 
Dr. Murray that the English diphthong - ay or 
-ey cannot be the representative of a French (, 
that he does not hesitate, cautious Scotchman 
though he be, to appeal on this point to the 
intellectual Csajar of the period—the Somer¬ 
ville Hall girl; and in anticipation of a favour¬ 
able decision, he ventures to assert that the court 
would dismiss the case with an irreverent laiu’h 
at the expense of the trans-Atlantic Anglo- 
Oriental soholar. 

I think it is not at all improbable that the 
Caesar of the Isis, in delivering a judgment on 
the point whether an English -ay or -ey can 
ever be a phonetic representative of an Old 
French 4, would refer to a standard work of 
authority not unknown to Dr. Murray where 
an instance of Eng. -ey= O.F. e actually 
occurs. In the New English Dictionary under 
“Attorney” we find that “ attumeye, ‘suf- 
fectus, ” attomatus,’ ” oocurs in the Prompt. 
Parv., and that attumeye is the phonetio 
equivalent of O.F. atornt, Vulg. Lat. attor- 
nalum. M. Paul Meyer in his valuable intro¬ 
duction to Les Contes Moralists de Nicole Boson 
shows that in Anglo-Frenoh the two sounds i 
and it “fell together” (as the Germans say), 
that is, became absolutely indistinguishable. 
This being so, it is interesting to note in this 
connexion that Eng. - ay or -ey, as the equi¬ 
valent of O.F. ie, is by no means an un¬ 
common occurrence. Here are some examples: 
Alley— O.F. a fee, cp. M.E. the lilie of aleyes 
(Wyolif); causey=Anglo-F. caucie, op. M.E. 
causes (see New English Dictionary); chance- 
medley—A..V. chance-medle'e, cp. M.E. chaunce 
medley (Faby&n); chimney—A..!?, cheminie, cp. 
M.E. chimenai, chymtnay, schimnay, chemne, 
chymni, chymnee, chimnie, chimny (see N.E.D.); 
country— A..V. cuntrie, op. M.E. contrtie (Piers 
Plowman), contrai (see Miitzner), contree 
(Ohauoer), cuntre (Prompt. Parv .); covey— A.F. 
covie, op. M.E. covey (Prompt. Parv.); journey 
=O.F. jomie, op. M.E. jomay, jumeie, journey, 
joumi (see Concise Diet, of Middle English, 
1888), jumey (Prompt. Parv.); motley— O.F. 
mattelie, op. M.E. mottelay (Catholioon), 
motteleye (Chaucer), mottelec (Chaucer), motle 
(Prompt. Parv.); valley—O.V. vale'e, op. M.E. 
valeie, valeye (Piers Plowman), void (Barbour’s 
Bruce), valayis, pL (Barbour’s Bruce); volley= 
O.F. vofee. Conversely, English -y is some¬ 
times the representative of O.F. -at, for in¬ 
stance : very— AF. vera(=Vulg. Lat. veracum, 
cp. M.E. very (Wyolif), vtrray (Ohauoer). And 
finally, it may be to the point to note that it is 
often the Anglo-French equivalent (1) of an 
older ei (ot), cp. monte (in Bozon)=O.F. monoie 
=Lat. moneta, and (2) of an older at, op. pees 
(in Bozon)—O.F. pais= Lat. pacem, and plee (in 
Bozon)=O.F. plait—hat. placitum. 

These facts will, perhaps, be sufficient to 
to show that Dr. Murray in rightly rejecting 
the * coquini derivation of “ cockney ” has used 
language on one point which requires some 
modification. An English -ay or -ey does some¬ 
times represent an O.F. 4, not as a phonetio 
equivalent perhaps, but in consequence of 
“ Suffixe - Vertausohung.” What absolutely 
disproves the Frenoh derivation from an 4 form 
in “ cockney ” is the fact that cockni [cocknie, 
cockny) does not occur in any Middle English 
text. A. L, Mayhew. 
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Bwanswlck Rectory, Bath: May 18, 1880. 

Dr. Murray in his admirable investigation of 
“ cockney ” has arrived at the conclusion that it 
meant ‘ ‘ cock’s egg," and he has raised the 
following supplementary question: 

“ But why did they say ‘ cock’s egg,' and not 
' hen’s egg ? ’ That I do not presume to answer, 
not having been there to ask. Perhaps it was in 
its origin a child’s name; children think more of 
cocks than of hens.” 

I venture to suggest another consideration— 
" hen ” was an ancient English word; “ cook ” 
was a new-fashioned word at the time in which 
the compound “cockney” was formed; and 
we may sometimes observe that the attraction 
of a new word has caused it to be employed 
beyond the area whioh logioally belongs to it. 

J. Earle. 


"FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC.” 

Autun: May 18 , 1890 

The last number of the Academy contains a 
review of Mr. Hurlbert's work with the above 
title, in which the reviewer, Mr. Markheim, 
appears to accept without question several of 
those misconceptions about the present condi¬ 
tion of France which are current in other 
coun tries. 

First, as to the origin of the Republic, 
Mr. Markheim says: ‘' Proclaimed in Paris 
by a mob, it exists in the country by 
virtue of the control whioh its partisans have 
acquired of the central machinery of Govern¬ 
ment.” May I remind your readers that this 
statement would have been perfectly aoourate 
from the Fourth of September, 1870, to the 
election of the National Assembly, but that it is 
now nineteen years out of date P As soon as the 
National Assembly was eleoted, the control of 
the central machinery of Government passed 
into its bands ; and it was not a Republican 
Assembly. Again, under Marshal MaoMahon, 
who established a temporary oligarchy on the 
Sixteenth of May, the central machinery of 
Government was not in the hands of Republicans 
at all but of monarchists who used their influence 
to control the elections in a sense hostile to the 
Republic, yet were foiled by the national will 
and compelled to resign office. The faot is 
that the Republio has been established by foroe 
of circumstanoes ; the first proclamation by a 
mob only shows the extreme weakness of the 
moribund Empire, as the mob was not in itself 
formidable. This force of circumstances is really 
the most substantial of all foundations, that of 
sheer inevitableness. The French Republic is 
there because it is there, and it remains there 
because no other Government can take its 
place. It is like a religion which does not exist 
as being more reasonable than any other, but 
because no other is able to supplant it. One 
reason for the existence of the Republio is the 
death of the monarchical sentiment. Compare 
France with England in this respeot. The 
English Queen drives out; she stops her 
carriage to watch some performing bears; 
millions of readers are interested in the inci¬ 
dent ; the bear-leader rises to sudden celebrity, 
and from poverty to a regular income of 
forty guineas a week. In France this keen 
interest in rojal persons is unknown. Before 
the recent escapade of the heir to the French 
throne, the peasantry did not know that there 
was a Duke of Orleans at all. They hardly 
know who the Count of Paris is, and they 
certainly do not know the name or title of his 
father. Now that the Duke of Orleans is in 
prison they do not stir a finger to deliver him. 
In a monarchical country such an inoident 
would give rise to a civil war. 

"The Republio,” says Mr. Hurlbert, “is 
condemned by its irreligious creed to be a 
government of persecution." The expression 

irreligious creed ” is misleading. The Govern¬ 


ment of the Republic has no creed at all, 
whether religions or irreligious; its business is 
simply to keep the peace between the four 
mutually hostile religions which accept its pay. 
It has for some years been a part of the policy of 
the Church of Rome (the three others make 
no complaints] to represent herself as 
the victim of persecution ; yet there is some¬ 
thing inconsistent in her attitude. Diplomatic 
relations between the Republic and the Vatican 
are maintained with perfect oourtesy on both 
sides; and during the President’s reoent tour 
the bishops and clergy have received him with 
a cordiality that gave him unaffected pleasure 
and which he met in the same spirit. Surely 
this would not be possible if there were any 
real persecution. The clergy of the four 
religions are regularly paid; they have com¬ 
plete liberty of religious action, but the 
Catholic Church (and she alone) appears to 
have committed the mistake of supposing that 
the Republio could not last and that her best 
polioy, in view of a near restoration, was to 
join the aristocratic Opposition. The clergy 
are now awakening from this mistake, and the 
consequence is that the relations between 
Church and State are pleasanter than they have 
been for many years. The olergy have been 
extremely afraid of disestablishment, which 
would be the first step towards any real perse¬ 
cution. They are now beginning to peroeive 
that there is no present danger of disestablish¬ 
ment, as the urge majority of influential 
Republicans are opposed to it. As for Idichation 
—concerning which the most preposterous exag¬ 
gerations find ready credence in England—it 
has been generally disapproved by the same 
olass of Republicans, and has not been carried 
out as a Government measure affecting tbe 
whole country, but only here and there by the 
special authority of particular boards. I asked 
the Bishop here what la'icitation had been done 
in his diocese; and he only mentioned one case, 
at Mhoon, in a hospital controlled by a sort of 
board of guardians. The Bishop told me he 
had asked the board if they would listen to 
him. They received him respectfully and heard 
all he had to say. He added that there has 
been no la'icitation at Lyons. I myself am on 
friendly terms with the ofaaplains of tbe 
college and hospital here, and I know that 
neither they nor the sisters of oharity have ever 
been disturbed. The lycdet are all directly 
under ministerial control, and the chaplains 
and sisters are maintained in them. Officers and 
soldiers frequently attend Mass, but their 
participation in religious functions is no longer 
compulsory. I may add that even in the 
latticed hospitals, any patient may have 
religious ministration if he expresses a desire 
for it. However, as I have said, moderate 
Republican opinion is against la'icitation, as it is 
against the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the recognised religions. All that it desires 
is to live at peace with the established Churches, 
provided that they, on their part, will refrain 
from attacking the established Government of 
the country. 

P. G. Hambbton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK, 

Sunday, May 18 , 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
*• Finland?’ by Mr. Arthur W. Hutton. 

7 SO p.m. Ethloal: “St. Bernard,” by Mr. N. 
Wedd. 

Monday, May 19, 8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, “Sugar, Tea. Coffee, and Cocoa, their 
Origin, Preparation, and Uses,” IV., by Mr. Richard 
Bannister. 

8p.m. Viotoila Institute: a Paper on “Flint 
Implements and the Antiquity of Man.” 

Tuesday. May so, s p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Art of Engraving." Ill, by Sir. Louis Fagan. 

5 p.m. Hooiety of Arts: “The Industrial Arts 
of Japan," by Mr. Lasenby Liberty. 

7.45 pm. Statistical: “The Position and Pro¬ 
spects of Industrial ConeiliatiOD,” by Mr. L. L. 
Prioe, 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Keswick Water- 
Power Electric Light Station,” by Messrs. Fawcua 
and Cowan. 

8.80p.m. Zoologioal: “ The Reported Discovery 
of Dodo’s Bones in a Cavern in Mauritius,” by Sir 
Edward Newton; “ A new Touoan of the Genus 
Pteroqlouu*" by Mr. P. L. S Rater: “ The Remains 
of some Urge Exrlnot Birds from the Cavern 
Deposits of Malta.” by Mr. R-LydAkar; “Descrip¬ 
tion of tbe Modifications of certain Organs whioh 
seem to be Illustrations of the Inheritance of 
acquired Characters in Mammals and Birds,” by 
Dr. Hans Gadow. 

Wednesday, May 91 , S p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Mannesmann Process for making Seamless Tubes,” 
by Mr. J. G. Gordon. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Miorcsoopioai: “Mlorometio Measure¬ 
ments with the Microscope,” by Mr. E. M. Nelson. 

Thtjesday, May 88, a p.m. Royal Institution: “FUme 
and Explosives,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 pm. Eleotrioal Engineers. 

Friday, May 88, 8 p.m. London Amateur HcienUflo. 
Society: “Btromboli and Vuioano,” by Mir. L. W. 
Fulcher. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Manners and 
Customs of the Tome Straits Islanders,” by Prof. 
A. Oa Haddon* 

Saturday, May 84,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Reoent 
Exoavatlons In Greece,” ID- by Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein. 

8 p.m. T i lnna a n : Anniversary Meeting; Elec¬ 
tion of Offioero and Council. 


8CIENCE. 

Organic Evolution at tht Rttult of the In¬ 
heritance of Acquired Charactort According 
to the Law of Organic Growth. By Dr. 
G. H. Theodor Eimer. Translated by J. T. 
Cunningham. (Macmillan.) 

Prof. Eimer has written a long and confused 
book, whose chapters might as advantageously 
be curtailed as its title. Every English 
biologist will have to read it; but only a 
German biologist could ever have produced it 
in its present form. Hard study at last 
educes the fact that its author has really an 
idea in his head; the pity of it is, he doesn’t 
know how to get that idea into other people’s. 

At bottom, Prof. Eimer is a thorough¬ 
going Spencerian. Yet, oddly enough, he 
never once acknowledges his obvious indebted¬ 
ness to Mr. Spencer. His doctrine of acquired 
characters, and of the evolution of tbe living 
world as the result of function, is just a mere 
one-sided statement of the doctrine presented 
in tbe Prineiplet of Biology. His theory of 
heredity is nothing more than the theory of 
Physiological Unite under a new name. In 
fact, Eimer’s answer to Weismann consists 
in flinging Mr. Spencer point-blank at his 
head—without acknowledgment. In Ger¬ 
many, this proceeding may perhaps pass 
muster without detection; in England, it is 
impossible not to wonder at its cynical frank¬ 
ness. 

The chief point which Eimer makes is the 
one already suggested in the Academy —the 
impossibility of reconciling psychological 
evolution with the continuity of the germ- 
plasm, and its necessary corollary, the non- 
inheritance of acquired characters. The 
section which deals with this difficulty is one 
of the fullest and best in tbe book; and it 
mast succeed in bringing home to every 
evolutionary thinker the profound nature of 
the problems which Weismann’s seductive 
but retrogressive doctrine leaves wholly un¬ 
solved. 

Among the many important new points 
brought out by Bimer on tbe general question 
in its purely physical aspect is one which 
supplements that well-known crux of the 
'Weismannesque school—the growth of entire 
frtsh plants from the fragments of a begonia 
leaf. It seems that Yochting took a piece 
from the middle of a tballus of Lunularia 
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vulgar**, and out it up with a knife into a 
. fine pulp. "When this pulp was spread out 
on moist sand, it soon began to produce from 
every part of its surface a perfect forest of 
vigorous young fronds. Now, such a case 
appears to reduce the doctrine of continuity 
of the germ-plasm to a pulp like itself. For, 
if the germ-plasm is indeed so universally 
diffused as the experiment suggests through 
all the somatic cells of the entire organism, 
it is difficult to see ho w we cm even in thought 
separate the two, or attribute to the germ- 
plasm that independence of nature and char¬ 
acter which the theory demands for it. The 
case seems rather to favour the extreme oppo¬ 
site Spencerian view, that the reproductive 
unit is nothing other than the common phy¬ 
siological unit of the organism, told ofi to 
build up a fresh icdividual, instead of being 
employed to reproduce a lost or worn-out part 
of the original body. 

As a whole, the book is interesting, sug¬ 
gestive, one-sided, clumsy, learned, long- 
winded, logical, and inconclusive. It contains 
facts and ideas which it behoveB every bio¬ 
logical thinker to know; but it is full, at the 
same time, of half-metaphysical and almost 
mediaeval notions about organic growth, and 
it lacks the needful sense of allegiance to 
strict chemical and physical law. In this 
respect it sometimes almost suggests remi¬ 
niscences of Mr. Samuel Butler with his 
“unconscious memory,” which apparently 
makes the molecules of a developing ovum 
rearrange themselves without phy sical inter¬ 
vention by an effort of will in particular 
orders. Yet Eimer’s work cannot be over¬ 
looked as a contribution to the development 
of thought on this profound question; and 
many of its suggestions have no small value 
as mental obstetrics. Mr. Cunningham’s in¬ 
troduction contains some useful hints, and in 
particular sets forth a suppressed letter to 
Nature whose argument seems sound, and 
encloses a difficult nut for the Weismannites 
to crack. 

Grant Allen. 


SOME CATALAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Don Joseph Balabi y Jovany, professor of 
Greek in the university of Barcelona, has, in 
the intervals of his academia work, busied him¬ 
self with the philology of his native Catalan 
tongue, and, in a few little pamphlets, put 
forth some interesting results, which, as they 
may be new to many Bomanoe scholars in 
England, may well be noticed here. 

In Etimologia* Catalanos (Baroelona : Jepiis), 
the derivation of the ourious word— any or-an fa 
(angor) —“ la pesadumbre que causa en el 
inimo la ausencia 6 privaciou del objeto 6 
oosa amada que te desca y espera oaa 
vehemenoia,” an idea whioh the Portuguese 
express by the word eaudade. Verdaguer uses 
the Catalan word in his well-known verses to 
the Infanta Maria de la Pas, now Prinoess of 
Bavaria. 

“ Sabesseulo Octal & 

Sabrian que es anyoransa 
la malaltta dels con 
transplantats & terra estranya, 
la que aeguereu sentir 
quart lo voatre's transplantava 
espanyola flor gentll 
k lea boyres d’Alemanya.” 

The professor also gives the derivation of 
etquerdalench excamcdincue] = ddcharnd, a 
word which only one of the five" translators of 


the great Catalonian epic Atldntida has trans¬ 
lated correctly. He explains the origin of 
a common adage of the country, “ alt com un 
Sant Pan,” “as tall as St. Paid”—which, as 
the church tradition (see the life of St. Theda, 
by Simeon Metaphrast) especially mentions Saint 
Paul as small of stature, fyaxb* r V fiXntlar, was a 
puzzle—by a native mediaeval oustom. At great 
feasts and festivals, the guilds walked in pro¬ 
cession ; and the “ espaderos” carried the great 
sword of the city, the biggest and tallest man 
being selected to represent St. Paid with the 
instrument of his martyrdom. 

In Ettudl EtimoUglch y comparatiu (Baroe¬ 
lona : Gir6) the words, cancar, cancelli, calhr, 
calle, die., are studied in an ingenious artide 
whioh originally appeared in Spanish in the 
first number of Etpana Modema. 

The little essay Infiuencla de la civilization 
Bomana en Cataluha comprobada per la orografla 
(Baroelona: Verdaguer) is an exoellent pieoe 
of work, and shows ingeniously how the 
arrangements of a Roman amphitheatre so 
impressed itself on the popular imagination 
that the names for certain natural features of 
the country were actually borrowed from them. 
The words half ( balteus ), line of scarped cliff; 
grau (gradus ), a shoulder or shelf; puig ( podium ), 
an isolated hill; ciircara (carcereut), a confined 
valley; espina {ipina), a ridge; mola ( metula ), a 
oonioal peak; areny ( arenium ), a dry flat; are 
instanoea of this. A study of the words used 
for “ rook ” is also included. The words 
cot ( cotem, cautes), and petra, are shown to be 
regularly used in the territory between the 
Pyrenees and the Llobregat; pinna to be 
used outside this district ; quer on the 
Ampnrdanesa march; and roca to be found 
on both sides of the Llobregat. The forms 
Querbruno, or Korrobruno, Rochabruna, and 
Petrabruna are all applied in different docu¬ 
ments to the same plaoe. We look to 
Prof. Balari y Jovany for a complete study 
of Catalonian local names. It would be a task 
worthy his powers and of no small historical 
importance. 

It is a pity that so little of the exoellent work, 
historical and literary, beginning to be done in 
Catalonia should be known in England. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LATE BABYLONIAN TABLET OF ASPASINE. 

Biitlah Museum: April *6, 188D. 

By the kindness of Mr. W. Lucas, who 
allowed me to oopy the tablet, I beg leave to 
plaoe before the readers of the Academy a 
tentative rendering of a Babylonian inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of a king called Aspasinc, 
whioh throws considerable light on the condi¬ 
tion of Babylon at a late date: 


“ Who sought (P) .Nabft-sum- 

tuur, the sa[<a» of £- saggil].slnoe 

he has . Month Bivan, 

13th day, year.Aspasine, king. 


“(in the) month Iyyar, the 21th day. the 185th 
year, [Aspasi]oe, king, BOl-msAsr, the >atam of fc. 
saggil, and tne Babylonians, the congregation of 
E- saggil, took counsel together, and said thus: 
Itti-Marduk-balatu, the Oaldu over the city of 
the Ubbudetu (ministers or temple-servants) of the 
houses of the gods, the scribe of Ann (and) Bel, 
the son of Iddin-B81, who formerly [stood PI at the 
side of Aspasine the king, who [relieved fj want 
in the gate of the king, and therefor thus it is 
[that P Bel-iU6]-sMur and Nabh-musStU-urri, his 
sons, find all the keep for keeping (him). [It has 
been decided P] in the presence of this BSimaAar 
and the Babylonians, the congregation of E- saggil, 
that “ from this day. of this year, one mans of 
silver, (for) the sustenance of Itti-Marduk-balafu, 
to their father, for BSlaAi-iddin and Nabh - mu«8tii- 
urri, from our need, we will give.” The susten¬ 
ance (P), whatever Ittl-Marduk-balafu, their father, 


has taken, for (his) keep they shall keep, and 
they shall give (him his) due for this year. 

"With BSli-sunu; Nfir; Kuranu; Iddin-BSl; 
BSl-iUi-su ; the priest of Ann and Bel; and the 
second priest of Ann and Bel.” 

[Here follows a seal impression.] 

I do not pretend to analyse the date given, 
“year 185th”—possibly the era of the re- 
inauguration of the temple; but the name 
Aspasinc might be the Babylonian form of 
Vespasian, tne Aramaic being DW'DSDN or 
D'ttN'DQDri. This would bring down the date 
of the Babylonian (Assyrian) language and 
script as late as a.d. 69-79. 

I hope to publish shortly the original text, 
when 1 shall take the opportunity of trying to 
improve the tentative rendering here given. 

Theo. G. Pinches. 

P.S.—Sinoe writing the above. Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie has suggested to me another 
identification, namely, that Aspasinc is the 
same as “ Hyspassines ” (or Spasiues), the 
Kharaoenian king who began his reign m A.D. 
129. This would make the era Seleurian, to 
whioh, it must be confessed, the style of the 
tablet points. 

T. G. P. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Mathematical 
Society, held on May 8, a resolution of oordial 
thanks was voted to Liet.-Col. J. B. Campbell 
for bis generous donation of £500. The gift 
was fettered by no conditions, but is to be 
invested, or otherwise made use of, in any way 
the counoil may judge best for the good of the 
society. 

M. Jan nett az, of Paris, a high authority on 
precious stones, has oommunicated to the 
Mineralogical Sooiety of Franoe the results of 
his reoent examination of the inferior kind of 
turquoise known in trade as turquoiee de nouvdle 
rocke. It is generally supposed that this oonsists 
of fossil bone, or ivory, oolonred by phosphate 
of iron; but its exact composition has been 
somewhat doubtful. ML Jannettaz shows that 
his specimen consists of 72 per cent, of tribasio 
phosphate of lime, and 10 7 of carbonate of 
lime, with 16 82 of hydrated tribasio phosphate 
of iron. It is, therefore, clearly of organio 
origin, and owes its bluish-green colour to the 
presence of vivianite. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The issues of the Pali Text Society for the 
current year will be the third volume of M. L4on 
Peer’s Bamyutta, Prof. Windisoh’s Iti-vuttaka, 
and the usual Journal. Of these, the first is 
all in type, the seoond is quite ready for issue, 
and the third is at press. The Journal will 
contain an edition of the Saddhumma Sangaha, 
a complete alphabetical index to all the Jataka 
stories, and a table of contents to the Visuddhi 
Magga. 

Messes. George Bell & Sons have published 
this week Hie new edition of Sabrinae Corolla, 
upon which Dr. Kennedy, the survivor of 
the original “ tres viri,” is known to have 
spent the verylast days of his life. The preface 
is signed by H. H., who himself almost belongs 
to Kennedy’s generation; and by B. D. A. H., 
who represents the Epigoni at Kennedy’s 
university. From this memorial preface we 
must be content to quote only the following 
extract: 

“Ilium igitur, talem virum, quisnam omnium, 
quibus hmnsmodi carmtna cordl sunt, non in 
omnem commendare memoriam velit, inter criticoa 
et grammatioos prtmarium, inter poetaa elegantis- 
simum, inter praeceptores omnl laude maiorem ? ” 

The book has been increased considerably 
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in balk from time to time since its first appear¬ 
ance in 1860, though it no longer contains the 
original woodcuts. It is now printed at the 
Chiswick Press with graceful initial letters; 
but the Greek type can only be called tolerable, 
being far inferior to what we have seen lately 
from Athens and from Christiania. Among 
the new pieces we observe a version in Greek 
iambioa by B. D. A. H. of a fragment of Tenny¬ 
son’s “The Revenge," which is oddly called “The 
Armada,” the same mistake being implied in the 
heading of the Greek. Nor do we care for the title 
of “St. Denis to St. Cupid,” whioh is given on 
the same page to Lovelace’s well-known lines 
to Luoasta. For “ oui ” in the corresponding 
Latin heading lege “ quL” The entire set of 
these elegiaos seem to us below the standard; 
and, in particular, we are astonished that the 
editors should have sanctioned for the fourth 
couplet such a banal rendering as 

“ si olipeo potins, si basis iungimus enai, 
ardenuque msgis corde perimus ecum.” 


ardentique magis corde perimus ecum.’’ 

Eermathena, whioh continues to bear on its 
cover that it is “ a Series of Papers on Litera¬ 
ture, Scienoe, and Philosophy Dy members of 
Trinity College, Dublin,” has become almost 
as purely classical as the Journal of Philology 
or the Vlanlcal Review. The current number 
contains elaborate reviews—by Bobinson Ellis 
(Hon. LL.D. of Dublin), of Owen’s “ Tristia ”; 
by Prof. Tyrrell, of Verrall’s “ Agamemnon” 
(extremely severe), and of Tuoker’s “Sup- 
plioes"; by W. J. M. Starkie, of Ellis’s and 
i'sstgate’s “Catullus”; by L. C. Purser, of 
Haigh’s “ Attio Theatre ”; and by Prof. 
Abbott, of Margoliouth’g “ Ecolesiasiicus.” It 
is, no doubt, well that English scholars should 
thus receive praise or blame from outside; and 
no one will now charge the “ silent sister ’’ for 
not producing her own editors. But from a 
periodical with the pretensions of Eermathena 
we look for something' more than textual 
criticism. Surely classical subjects may be 
found that demand the same kind of treatment 
that we find in the two theologioal articles, 
whioh happen also to be the longest in this 
number. These are Dr. Quarry’s notes on the 
Clementine Homilies and the Epistles prefixed 
to them; and Dr. G wynn’s careful examina¬ 
tion of the older Syriac Version of the Four 
Minor Catholic Epistles. We cannot forget 
that Prof. Allman’s History of Greek Geometry 
from Thales to Euclid first appeared in the 
pages of Eermathena. 

A Simplified Qrammar of the Spanish Lan¬ 
guage. By W. F. Harvey. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
This little Grammar of the Spanish language is 
not without its merits. The original Latin 
forms, with the particular case of each from 
whioh the Spanish words are derived, are 
given for the principal particles. This will 
render the Grammar of great servioe to many 
who cannot consult longer works. Equally 
worthy of commendation is the mention of some 
of the older Spanish forms; but this, un¬ 
happily, is done so irregularly and intermit¬ 
tently that it loses half its value. We have 
been quite unable to disoover the principle on 
which the examples given have been selected. 
It would have been so easy to have made these 
examples specimens of the history of phonetio 
changes in Spanish, e.g., when giving hablar- 
fabtdari, to have pointed out the general 
gradual change of the Latin / (and sometimes 
g) into h, till its present real extinction in the 
current spoken language, contemporaneous 
with its survival in some of the dialeots. Of 
course, in a book of this kind much must be 
omitted ; but there are omissions here whioh 
will be a sore stumbling-block to a young 
student, e g., the verb eitar has no paradigm at 
all. The assertion that Arabic “ has left no 
traces of its influence on the grammar and 


pronunciation of Spanish,” seems to us doubt¬ 
ful. Why is Valencian omitted among the 
dialects of Catalan ? Still, if these negative 
defects were all, we should not have much to 
complain of. But, unfortunately, the book is 
disfigured by what we can only designate as 
culpable carelessness. Looking over a work of 
this kind we cannot help asking ourselves 
what is the office of an editor of such a series ? 
Can Dr. Beinhold Boat have gone over the 
MS. or the proofs of this little book ? It con¬ 
sists of only forty-nine widely printed pages— 
it does not oontain more matter than an 
ordinary article in one of the larger reviews— 
yet it is full of misprints and blunders. We 
are quite unable to make out the “ Conspectus 
of the Conjunct Pronouns ” on p. 16. On p. 
26 “ alien to ” is a misprint for “ alien to ”; and 
the differing forms of these verbs should have 
been explained, by showing that they really 
come from a different Latin root. P. 27, 
“ guerer " is for “ guerer ”; p. 36, “ son amado, 
I am loved,” for "soy amado”; p. 36, 
“ anoohe, it grows night,” for “ anochcce ”; p. 
45, “ comparison of equality,” both rule and 
example are wrong. “Juan os tanto dooto 
como Carlos ” is not Spanish; it should be tan. 
P. 47, “ Echar a pique ” means “ to be within 
an aoe of ”; “estuvimos 4 pique deperdernos, 
1 we were within an aoe of being lost,’ ” is a 
most extraordinary slip. Of course, it should 
be eetar. How oould eetuvimot have anything 
to do with echar ? Even the specimen transla¬ 
tion, p. 48, is blundered. Speaking of art 
“ no tiene bastante materia para abuUarlot, pero 
tiene Industrie para realzarlos ,” does not mean 
“ has not sufficient matter to enlarge them (i.e., 
the passions of the soul), but has ingenuity to 
realite them,” but “has not sufficient materials 
to give them, bulk or body, but has skill to 
heighten them.” These mistakes are not all, 
but enough have been given to show the need 
of thorough revision before a second edition 
of this work appears. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Abchasolooical Ihstitutb. — {Thursday, May 1.) 

Tbs Bev. Sir Talbot Baker, Bart., in the chair.— 
Chancellor Ferguson read an interesting paper on 
“Some Dummy Picture-board Grenadiers from 
Carlisle.”—Mr. J. Park-Harxison delivered the 
second part of his lecture on “Anglo-Norman 
Ornament Compared with Designs in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.” He said he had already mentioned in the 
first part of his paper (1) that the evidence ob¬ 
tained by Mr. J. H. Parker and M. Bouet at Caen 
showed conclusively that the stole now termed 
Norman did not exist in Normandy at the date of 
the Conquest; and (2) that there were numerous 
architectural details in illuminated MSS. of pre- 
Norman date which, it could scarcely be doubted, 
were derived from existing buildings. Photo¬ 
graphs were exhibited of Saxon churches which 
exhibited similar features. He believed Britton's 
view—that the Normans, when rebuilding English 
churches on a larger scale, adhered both from 
polioy and choice to the severe style of archi¬ 
tecture they brought with them—to be generally 
correct. While, however, Bemiglus built the three 
great portals at Lincoln in identically the same 
style as the Conqueror's church at Caen, the 
narrow arches on either side, if of contem¬ 
porary date, afford an early instance of the 
adoption of the roll mouldings and ornamented 
labels which occur in the Saxon church at Stow, 
as well as in the picture of “Dunstan” in 
toe Cottonian MS. Claudius A. 3, toe date of 
which is eire. 1000. Numerous features derived 
from Caedmon's Paraphrase, and other illuminated 
MSS. of the same period, were shown to corre¬ 
spond with details in Anglo-Norman churches. 
In Oxford cathedral this was especially toe case ; 
but, as the weathering of the majority of the 
<h sir-capitals contrasts with the sharper lines of 
the car b;-believed to be of twelfth-oentury date, 
this, Mr. Harrison said, would appear to afford 


sufficient proof that the interlacing stalks and 
other peculiarities in four of them, and toe acan¬ 
thus foliage in two (a revival of whioh, according 
to Prof. Westwood, took place in the tenth cen¬ 
tury), belong to the period whioh documentary 
evidence would lead one to select—viz , the begin¬ 
ning of toe eleventh century. The “break of 
joint,” which has been detected in more than one 
place in the eastern half of the cathedral, and the 
fact that vaulting riba were not oontemplated when 
toe choir aisles were built, point to toe same con¬ 
clusion. 

Euzabkhan Society.—( Wednesday, May 7.) 

Fbank Paths, Ecu , in the chair.—A paper by 
Prof. Edward Dowden on “ The Poetary of John 
Donne ” was read. It is as the founder of a school 
of English poetry that Donne is ordinarily set 
before us. We are told that in the decline of the 
greater poetry of toe Elizabethan period a “ meta¬ 
physical school ” arose, and that Donne was the 
founder, or toe first eminent member, of this 
school. Prof. Dowden disbelieved in the existence of 
this so-called “ metaphysical school.” Much of the 
most characteristic poetry of Donne belongs to 
the flood-tide hour of Elizabethan literature; to 
the time when Spenser was at work on toe later 
books of toe “ Faerie Queene,” and Shakepere was 
producing his early histories and oomedies. There 
was no special coterie or school of “ metaphysical 
poets,” but this writer or that yielded with more 
abandon than toe rest to a tendency of the time. It 
is not by studying Donne as the leader 
of a cchool that we shall come to under¬ 
stand him. We get aooeea to his writings 
most readily through his life, and through 
an interest in his character as an individual. 
The story of his life is an Elizabethan romance, 
made toe more impressive by the foot that the 
romance is a piece of reality. Prof. Dowden 
proceeded to criticise Donne’s most characteristic 
poems, and concluded his paper by an analysis 
of the fragment (written in an elaborate stanza of 
his own) “The Frogrers of toe Soul.” We may 
lament that he did not carry out his oomplete 
design of this poem ; for, though the poem oould 
never have been popular, it would have afforded, 
like toe Scotchman’s haggis, “ a h an tie of mis¬ 
cellaneous feeding ” for those with an appetite for 
the strange dishes set before them by Donne. 
There was scope in Donne’s design for a history 
of the world; the deathless soul would have been 
a kind of Wandering Jew, with this advantage 
over Ahasuerus—that it would have been no mere 
spectator of the changes of society, but itself a 
part and portion of toe ever-shifting, ever-pro¬ 
gressing world of men.—The discussion which 
followed was opened by the chairman, and con¬ 
tinued by Mr. James Ernest Baker, Mr. W. H. 
Cowham, Mr. Henry Hoare, Mr. W. Thompson, 
and other members of toe society. 

Nsw Skaxsfxm SocisTY.— [Friday, May 9.) 

Da. F. J. Fubhivall in toe chair.—Mrs. 0. 8topes 

f ive a short account of this year’s Birthday 
estival at Stratford, and mentioned that she was 
urging upon the Corporation the desirability of 
printing, in a cheap form, all the documents in 
their possession relating to Shakspere and his time. 
—A paper upon M. Jusserand’s book, “The 
English Novel in toe time of Shakspere ’’—shortly 
to appear in English form—was read by Miss L. 
Lee, its translator. M. Jusserand, at toe outset, 
declares that his book is not a study of the novel 
with special reference to Shakspere. This subject 
had usually only been treated with reference 
to the drama; but it was worthy in itself of 
separate study. Miss Lee, however, had selected 
those passage* which had some connection with 
Shakspere for special attention that evening. 
The history of the English novel was usually 
supposed to date from Defoe and Blchardson. The 
demand, however, had set in much earlier; and in the 
Elizabethan period there were writers who even 
succeeded in making an income out of their 
novels, while they were translated freely into 
French. Many, as in our own day, dealt with 
contemporary life and character, introducing 
thinly-veiled likenesses of real personages. Of 
toe English romance, “Beowulf” was toe oldest 
examplo; but it is from the French occupation of 
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theM Islands that the modem romance really 
dates. The story-telling of Ohancer had had little 
effect on the growth of the national novel. It is 
to be noticed Aat fiction occupies a large part in 
the catalogues of CJaxton; and this brings us to 
the " Mort d’Arthur,” the greatest romanoe, and 
most powerful for influence, of any time. Women 
then, as always, were the most omnivorous 
readers of novels, and called for and obtained 
a class of book written specially for them. 
Unquestionably the most popular of this 
sort were "Euphues” and the "Arcadia,” 
the former continuing long to be a name to 
conjure with, inspiring imitations, continuations, 
Ao. of every degree. After these oome Greene 
and Lodge, Greene’s stories being veritable 
"Seines de laviede Boh&me.” His well-known 
complaint of plagiarism is the ever-oonstant 
complaint of the novelist against the dramatist. 
Of nis stories, “Pandosto,” well known as the 
source of the "Winter’s Tale,” was the most 
famous. As to Sidney’s “Arcadia,” it was 
borrowed from by Bichardson, who took from it 
both the name " Pamela," and also an incident. 
Besides romances, there were many realistic tales. 
Of these, Nash was the most important writer, 
his " Jack Wilton ” being the most popular. The 
century that followed Shakspere’s death saw little 
progress in the development of the novel.—The 
chairman remarked on the interesting results 
which always came from a French mind being 
brought to bear on English work, as was seen also 
in the case of Taine. 

Axmtotblian Socnrrr.— (J Ctndiy, May 12.) 

Skadwohth H. Hodgson, Eiq., president, in the 
chair.—The subject originally announced for dis¬ 
cussion having unavoidably fallen through, the 
president opened the evening’s proceedings by 
readiog a paper on "The Ego.” The treatment 
of this question requires the combination of a 
philosophical analysis with a psychological one, an 
analysis of consciousness with an analysis of the 
conditions upon which its genesis depend. Con¬ 
sciousness, as we learn from philosophy, is the 
only evidenoe we have for the existence of any¬ 
thing whatever, including that of its own sup¬ 
porter or Subject. The difficulty of the Ego 
question consists in this, that the perception of an 
agent or agency as such is never an Immediate 
but always an Inferred or constructive perception. 
This is equally the oase where the agent In question 
is our own Self. And this difficulty is merely 
veiled, not removed, by calling the agent or 
agency immaterial, spiritual, transcendental, or 
by some similar name. These and such like terms 
do not give us that immediate knowltdge which is 
our real desideratum, though they seem to do so 
by the mere fact that the names nave a popularly 
admitted connotation. Now the particular 
phen o mena in which we trace the union of the 
two—the Subject and its Consciousness—are the 

e ienomena of Volition, the consciousness of agency 
ing rendered distinct only in and by the con¬ 
sciousness of a choice between alternatives, which 
are presented prior to the act which adopts one of 
them to the exclusion of the other. These are 
also the acts which (!) actually build up the 
character, (S) give us the sense of acting or not 
acting sooording to our better knowledge, and 
therefore (3/ make us aware of our responsibility 
as moral beings, or Persons in the full sense of the 
word. 


FINE ART. 

Tee British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Coins. — Pontut, Bithynia , and Boeporut. 
By Warwick Wroth. (Printed for the 
Trustees.) 

The untiring authors of the British Museum 
Coin Catalogues have at last crossed the sea, 
and moved on into Asia, after spending so 
many years in completing the European 
section of their work The present volume 
marks the fact that more than naif the Greek 
ooins are catalogued, and makes us realise that 
the laborious task will some day actually 


[ reach its end, and the long shelf of dark blue 
books cease to extend itself. The present 
volume is brought out by Mr. Wroth, and is 
the second of his contributions to the series; 
his Crete was noticed by us in 1888. 

The coins contained in this volume are of a 
class in which the British Museum is not 
nearly so rich as in most sections. The regal 
series of the houses of Pontus and Bithynia 
are especially weak; in the former there are 
no coins iu the Mnseum of Mithradates I., 
Mithradates III , Laodice, and Polemo I. 
In the latter the tetradrachm of Nieomedes I., 
the bronze of Ziaelas, and the gold stater of 
Nieomedes II, are missing. All these coins 
are, of course, rare—some indeed unique, but 
it is seldom that we find the Museum with so 
many detiderata in any one department 
Still even here the coins represented are 
numerous enough to make a reference to the 
gaps in the cabinet rather invidious. 

From the first the Museum has followed in 
its classification the system of Eokhel. The 
present volume brings out one of the few 
faults that can be charged against that father 
of modern numismatics. Iu accordance with 
the geography of his day, he made Europe 
cease at the Don, not at the Caucasus; hence 
he split in two the Greek cities on the 
northern shore of the Euxine, whose coinages 
are very closely connected, and put Panti- 
oapaeum into Europe and Phanagoria into 
Asia, though both geographically and histori¬ 
cally they had everything iu common. To 
understand the numismatio history of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus it is necessary to put 
together this volume Pontut, and the Thrace, 
&c., which came oat more than ten years ago, 
before the present delightful phototype en¬ 
gravings were introduced into the Museum 
publications 

In consequence, too, of Eckhel’s arrangement 
the coins of the long dynasty of kings of 
Bosporus find their way into this volume, 
though those of their kindred and name¬ 
sakes, the kings of Thrace, in the first cen¬ 
tury A.D-, do not. Of the series of the Rhoe- 
metalces and Cotys and Sauromates family 
who reigned in Bosporus, the Museum 
has a very fair selection, mostly acquired, 
as Mr. Wroth notes, in the Thomas sale of 
1844. The series of their coins possesses 
considerable interest, as showing the state of 
civilisation on the borders of the Homan 
empire in the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. The earlier pieces, down to 
about the time of Hadrian, are creditably 
executed by workmen who were often quite 
up to the level of the Roman art of the day; 
but, for some unexplained reason, everything 
goes suddenly to ruin after the middle of the 
second century with a rapidity far exceeding 
the contemporary degradation of art within 
the empire. By the time of the kings who 
were contemporary with Severus the work¬ 
manship of the coin8becomes quite barbarous; 
by the epooh of Diocletian they are rude 
lumps of copper with illegible inscriptions 
and hardlv-human heads on obverse and 
reverse. Probably, however, we ought rather 
to wonder the kingdom of Bosporus survived, 
at all, when iu the third century the bar¬ 
barian tribes behind it in the inland were 
already in full movement, than be surprised 
at the decay of civilisation which had taken 
place within its boundaries. 


Of the Greek towns on the south shore of 
the Euxine, Sinope alone began to coin early, 
and the types of that town were unfortunately 
rather uninteresting. There is a great dearth 
of large pieces all along the coast, drachms 
being much more usual than didrachms, 
while the tetradrachm is unknown till the 
time of Alexander. The Persic standard pre¬ 
vailed everywhere—except at Heraclea and 
Sinope, where the Aeginetan was in use; and 
of those places it was the former alone which 
issued didrachms. Thesedidrachmsof Heraclea, 
produced in the second half of the fourth 
century, are the only pieces in this volume 
whioh are of first-rate artistic importance. 
The coins of the tyrant Clearchus with the 
heads of Heracles and Tyche are especially 
pleasing. Heraclea at a later time had 
an issue of Attic tetradraohms, with the 
obverse ccpied from the Heracles’ head on 
the ooins of Alexander, which have con¬ 
siderable merit. Contemporary with these 
were some fine didrachms of Amastris, bearing 
a young head in a Phrygian cap, which the 
elder numismatists used to describe as the 
Persian Princess Amastris who founded the 
town. Mr. "Wroth, however, is quite right in 
disowning this identification, and calls the 
personage represented Mithras. It is rather 
interesting to notice the way in which the 
kings of Pontus in the third and second 
centuries before Christ treated the Greek 
towns which fell within their sphere of in¬ 
fluence. Like the Romans in later days, 
they generally suspended the silver municipal 
coinage, but permitted the copper to continue. 
Mithradates the Great issued no copper of his 
own, but made all the towns of bis empire 
adopt uniform types, though they were not 
compelled to place the regal name on the 
coins. At Ammus, however, some silver was 
struck, probably by Mithradates III., which 
bore besides the town’s name the inscription 
BA MI (Bao’tA.c'ws MiOpa&arov); but such issues 
were rather exceptional, and the Museum does 
not seem to own any of them. 

The heads of the earlier Pontic kings are 
very characteristic portraits, and show a con¬ 
siderable family resemblance. Mithradates the 
Great, however, does not seem to have taken 
after his ancestors; he shows quite a different 
type of features on his earlier ooins, which 
are obviously very faithful likenesses. On 
his later coinage, that with the stag on the 
reverse instead of the Pegasus, his head is 
idealised quite out of knowledge, and shows 
no signs of the advancing years which had 
come upon him since the first Mithradatic 
war; in n.c. 67 he looks rather younger than 
in b c. 97. 

The coinage of the kings of Bithynia is 
very inferior in interest to the Pontic series. 
Excep t N icomed es I,, the founder of th e dynasty, 
they all, without exception, used the same 
types, their own heads and a standing Zeus. 
These monotonous issues lasted for 154 years 
on end, and had we not the dates it would be 
quite impossible to distinguish from each 
other the coins of the later kings Nieomedes 
I used a type which has caused some dispute, 
an armed female figure, in which Mr. "Wroth 
(following M. Reinach) sees the goddess 
Bendis, though other writers call it the 
personification of Bithynia. 

The next part of the series will, We 
suppose, include the magnificent series of 
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Cyzicene staters, which, for interest, surpass 
any of the other issues of Asia. They will go 
far to make up a whole volume to them, 
selves. 

C. Oman. 


THE ETCHED WORK OF WILLIAM 
8TRANG. 

To what level Mr. Strang will eventually rise 
as a designer of power and imagination it 
would be rash to prophecy; but this oollected 
exhibition of his work ahows that, technically, 
he can do pretty well what he ohooses in black 
and white, and that he has a fertility and 
strength of invention which would equip half a 
dozen artists of an ordinary type. But he not 
only has invention, he is a humorist in the large 
sense, a very human artist always. His tioket 
(whioh is worth keeping) tells you this. 
“ Walk up,” it seems to soy, “ I will show you 
humanity as I see it. Here, as a sample, are a 
few human beings who interest me.” It is evi¬ 
dent from this “ ticket ” that it is not the rich 
and the gay, but rather the poor and the 
miserable that interest him in life; and that it 
is not the exquisite or the elegant, but the grave 
and characteristic that he strives after in art. 

If we take the first page of his catalogue we 
shall find nothing more cheerful than “ The 

a aerd’s Wooing” (3). This is rather a sedate 
ess, in delineating whioh the heart and 
i magination of the designer appear to have 
been muoh less engaged Sian in the fine con¬ 
ception of “ Job ana his Comforters ” (4); or 
the melancholy masterpiece of "The Soup 
Kitchen ” (9), a subject not uncommon in modem 
art, but seldom, if ever, treated with such 
pathetio simplicity or such excellent skill. 

Mr. Strang’s “criticism of life” is not a 
cheerful one ; but it is at least characteristic of 
its time, and is, in this respect, in somewhat 
strong contrast with his artistic style or styles, 
which remind one rather of the National 
Gallery than the Boyal Academy. The fine 
mezzotint “Head of a Woman ” (11) is almost 
equally suggestive of Millet and Perugino, 
while “ The Dissecting Lesson ” (10) looks like 
an illustration of one of Mr. Henley’s hospital 
lyrics, by a pupil of Bembrandt. Such (slash¬ 
ings of natural and artistic inspiration are 
common throughout Mr. Strang’s work; but 
occasionally, as in his portrait of Mr. W. H. 
May (29), or in the fine studies of heads in 
“ Taking the Oath ” (7), he is oontent to be as 
modem in style as in sentiment. 

Mr. Strang’s subjects, so far as they extend 
at present, may be divided into (1) scenes from 
the Bible; (2) illustrations of ballads, &o., of 
a weird kind ; (3) studies of modem life, in¬ 
cluding portraits. In the first of these he has 
frequently chosen to adopt the style of Bem¬ 
brandt, which enables him to treat the subjects 
in a familiar manner, and to indulge in all 
sorts of bizarre effects of light and shade. To 
most of these the fine arrangement of the com¬ 
position and the impressive Chiaroscuro give a 
striking dignity, whioh even the outlandish 
oostumes and unselected figures are unable to 
impair. Sometimes, as in “Manoah’s Offer¬ 
ing,” the conception is so vivid and strange as 
to give the thrilling effect of a real vision; 
sometimes, as in “The Woman in the Temple” 
(73), the soene is oonoeived with singular 
freshness, pathos, and dramatic force. Jn 
others, like “TheLast Supper” (133), while 
our admiration is given to the technique, the 
fa mili arity of the oonoeption verges on the 
grotesque. .On the whole, while the scenes from 
the Bible display most fully the range of Mr. 
Strang’s imagination, they are also the most 
unequal. 

In his illustrations to The Pilgrim’a Progreat 


(57 to 69), Mr. Strang has a subjeot well suited 
to that quietude of treatment which is one 
of his characteristics even where his theme 
is most passionate. They are in the spirit of 
the author—simple, strong, and dear, but full 
of imagination. Apollyon is terrible enough, 
and Mercy in her home as peaceful as she can 
be; but the one is not strained nor the other 
tame. Greater play is given to his weird 
imagination by the ballad of “ The Brownie of 
Blednock.’’ Here Mr. Strang is thoroughly at 
home, and his conception of the Brownie is 
so strong that it is not likdy to meet with a 
rival. The moonlight soene (20) is about as 
“ uncanny ” as it oan be; and the figure of the 
woman laying " a mouldy pair of her ain man’s 
breeks by toe brose o’ Aiken-drum ” is re¬ 
markable for its fine free gesture and large 
design. Tet of his “illustrations” perhaps 
those to “Death and the Ploughman’s Wife,” 
a new ballad written by the artist himself, are 
the best, as they are toe latest. Their chief 
fault is a mixture of styles. The first is almost 
like a German woodcut, the last is like the 
artist’s “ Soup Kitchen,” i «., as nearly “ pure 
Strang ” as it can be; and between the two 
there is more than one change. Nor does toe 
“Ploughman’s Wife’’keep her individuality 
throughout the story. With these reservations, 
there is little to be said except in praise of toe 
dramatio power with whioh the story is told. 
Especially fine are the soenes in whioh death 
plays his part. In execution they are also fine, 
though not beyond criticism. In toe landscapes, 

| though generally appropriate in sentiment, 
there is too great willingness to depend upon 
the conventions of others. They often 
degenerate into mere “scenery,” and want 
that touch of his own personality which Mr. 
Strang nearly always manages to give even to 
the least original of his figures. 

In his piotures of real fife, suoh as “ Taking 
the Oath” (7). “The Behearsal” (30), “1 
Sale of Prints” (40), “The Preacher” (94), 
and “ The Salvation Army ” (100), you see an 
acute observer of human life, intent to seize 
and emphasise those expressions whioh are 
meet earnest and full of character. Sometimes, 
as in “ The Preaoher,” the emphasis borders on 
caricature; sometimes, as in “The Salvation 
Army,” the interest of the artist is too muoh 
engaged upon the expression of the faces to 
pay sufficient attention to general aspect. 
Whatever may be the faults of toe Salvation 
Army, its soldiers are at least neat and brisk. But, 
however he may fail here and there to do quite 
what we would wish, Mr. Strang’s piotures of 
modem life are the most sincere and the most 
earnest that I know, penetrating far below the 
ordinary depth of the genre painter, and 
showing an insight into character and a width 
of sympathy which are rare indeed. 

It is to be hoped that this collection of Mr. 
Strang’s etchings will help to obtain a wider 
recognition for an artist who is not only a 
designer of unusual power and an etcher of 
unusual skill, but a true poet. If so, it will 
scarcely be from any great effort of the artist 
to meet the popular taste. On the oontrary, 
he would seem at first sight to strive with all 
his might to. hide his light under a bushel. He 
ohooses subjects which to many will be un¬ 
attractive, if not repulsive; and he treats them 
in a manner whioh is so often like that of some 
other well-known artist that his real originality 
of invention is obscured. I heard someone 
remark at the Exhibition that it was like 
Legros, Bembrandt, and Millet shaken up 
together in a bag; and I was not surprised, 
nor should Mr. Strang be surprised. The chief 
defect in toe criticism was that it made no 
mention of many other artists in the bag, 
certainly not the least of whom is Willia m 
Strang. 

Gosuo Monkhouse. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 

Excavations have reoently been conducted at 
Tomassos in Cyprus, on behalf of toe Boyal 
Museum at Berlin, by Mr. Max Obnefalsoh- 
Biohter, who for ten years past has been active 
in archaeological work in toe island. A large- 
number of graves have been opened belonging 
to the transition period from toe bronze to the 
iron age. Most of the vases found in these 
graves are hand-made, though some of the same, 
size and form were turned on toe potter's 
wheel. A mass of helmets, coats of mail, 
swords, lances, daggers, axes, knives, oande- 
labra, kettles, buckles, &o., have been dug out. 
Among the iron swords are several gigantio 
specimens, whose hilts are adorned with ivory, 
and with bronze nails tipped with amber or 
silver heads. Golden armlets have also been 
found, similar to those discovered by Dr. 
Sohliemann at Troy. Colossal iron spears, 
with hooks and wooden shafts, had been 
placed in the left comer of a grave, so as to 
form a pyramid. Evidence was obtained of 
horse and dog burial, whioh seems to point to 
a northern custom. 

At a recent sitting of the Archaeological 
Society at Berlin, Mr. Furtwangler made a; 
further communication referring to the most 
recent results of the researches of Mr. Ohne- 
falsoh-Biohter. On the site of two sanctuaries 
a series of votive gifts were unearthed—among 
them, a quadriga, with its charioteer, in half¬ 
life-size, done in ohalk; a colossal statue; and 
two archaic bronze statuettes. Graves dating 
back to the bronze age were opened, in whion 
no iron whatever was found, and all the 
pottery was hand-made. Bicher results were 
obtained in toe burial places of toe subsequent 
Graeco-Phoenikian period, with their splendid 
stone architecture. In two of them, which 
probably belong to the first half of the sixth 
century b.c., parts of toe architecture imitate 
a wooden structure of very archaic type. A 
grave chamber has dark doors, with an imita¬ 
tion of wooden looks. This points to a more 
ancient architecture in timber-work, as was 
argued by toe late James Fergusson, in connexion 
with some parts of the Lion Gate at MykenA 
Among other curious finds may be noted a 
helmet with a very complicated visor in 
hinges. 

In a paper on “The Pre-Babvlonian and 
Babylonian Influences in Cyprus,” as well as 
in more reoent writings, Mr. Max Ohnefalsch- 
Biohter has expressed his belief that toe 
oldest stratum of Cyprian culture was 
Phrygo-Thrakian, kindred to that of ancient 
Troy. This pre-Phoenikian and pre-Hellenic 
element he now unhesitatingly attributes to toe 
great Germanic stock, fine most primitive 
architecture of the island he holds to oe of the 
same origin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mb. Hubert Hbbkomer has been elected 
a full member of the Boyal Academy. HU 
Assodateehip dates from June 1879, when—as 
he has himself reoorded — Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson, now Lady Butler, ran him so dose 
that he only got in by one vote. 

A number of miscellaneous exhibitions will 
open next week. Mr. Thomas McLean will 
have on view, in toe Haymarket, Mr. E. J. 
Pointer's new picture, “ The Queen of Sheba’s 
Visit to King Solomon”; at the Fine Art 
Society’s there will be a series of sketches in 
Egypt, Algiers, and Tonis, by Mr. Ernest 
George; at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, a large col¬ 
lection of old Indian and Persian pictures and 
MSS., formed by Col. H. B. Hanna; at Messrs. 
Howell & James’, their fifteenth annual exhibi¬ 
tion of paintings on China by lady amateurs 
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and artists; in the building of the “ Niagara ” 
panorama, a series of sixty pictures of American 
and Canadian toenery painted by Mr. C. A. de 
L’Aubini&re; and in the hall of the Armourers’ 
and Brasters' Company, Coleman Street, an 
exhibition of modem armour, blades, and work 
generally in brass, bronse, copper, and other 
kindred metals, manufactured by British sub* 
jects. 

Notwithstanding the very large edition 
prepared of Royal Academy Picturet, 1890, 
Part L is already nearly exhausted, and will 
not be reprinted. Part II. will be issued on 
May 16, and the third and concluding part will 
be ready before the end of the month. 

A second edition of Mr. Harry Fomin's 
Royal Academy Antic* has already been called 
for, the first edition having been exhausted 
within a few days of its publication. 

As the committee of the Society of Medallists 
made no award of prizes in April, another 
competition will take place in the autumn, 
when prizes of £20 and £8 will be offered for 
medals in metal or models of medals in plaster. 
Objects in competition should be sent to the 
hon. sea, Mr. H. A. Grueber, British Museum, 
by October 1. 

The next meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held at 
Kilkenny, the cradle of the society, from May 
20 to 23. Besides the reading of papers, two 
excursions have been arranged : (1) to Gowran, 
Inistioge, and Jerpoint; and (2) to Freshford, 
Kilcoofey, and St. Kieran. The objects of 
interest to be visited in these excursions include 
the Bound Towers of Tnllowheerin and Fertagh, 
and the birthplaoe of Bishop Berkeley. 

The Belgian Government has bought for the 
Brussels Museum, at the price of 80,000 frs. 
(£3,200), the oelebrated picture by Bubens 
representing four heads of negroes, which was 
formerly in the Demidoff Gallery. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Trubner) consists almost 
entirely of papers by students of the American 
School at Athens, describing the results of recent 
exoavations. Perhaps the most interesting is 
that containing the fragment of the preamble 
to Diocletian's edict “ De Berum Venalium,” 
which was found at Fla tea in April 1889. As 
stated in the Academy of last week, another 
fragment, containing a portion of the text, was 
found this year in the same neighbourhood. In 
the introductory article, Prof. Adolph Miohaelis, 
of Strassburg, suggests a new arrangement of 
the relief from Thasos, now in the Louvre, of 
the Nymphs and Graces with Apollo. The 
archaeological news and summaries of periodicals 
which make up the number are as full and as 
valuable as ever. 


THE 8TAGE. 

AT THE HAYMARKET. 

Exceedingly interesting matinSe* have been 
given at the Haymarket on Wednesday last and 
on Wednesday in the previous week. I was 
at the first of the two, which, at all events, 
for one or two people concerned, had some¬ 
thing of the excitement of an experiment; 
but the programme was the same on both 
occasions. A late arrival prevented me from 
seeing more than half of Miss Cio Graves's 
short one-act piece, called “ Rachel,” and Baid 
to be founded on an ineident in the life of the 
great Frenoh actress. Perhaps I was not very 
greatly a loser. What I did see failed, at all 
events, to burden me with any sense of 
remorse on account of unpunctualitv. An 
instinct told me—when Miss Laura Villiers 


(as Rachel) was reading a letter, not very 
well, not very ill, but as people do read letters 
on the stage—an instinct told me I had not 
done wrongly in my tardy arrival; something 
better than that remained to be seen. Miss 
Clo Graves, as a writer, is ambitious, and 
probably has a right to be. She is not with¬ 
out the feeling—perhaps not wholly without 
the faculty—of a poetess. But “ Rachel,” it 
appeared, with its obvious improbabilities, 
with its unjustified departure from important 
facts, wi'h its unrelieved and uninspired dole¬ 
fulness, was not among the successes of this 
young and ambitious writer. The thing is 
a dialogue between the tragedian and her 
attendant, Rose (the pretty Miss Aylward, 
who had a monstrous bad cold). It is nearly 
all of it in the tragedian’s hands—in other 
words, much is in reality monologue. Miss 
Laura Villiers was either well made-up or is 
by nature fitted to represent a person of 
Rachel’s colouring and phytique. And her 
“ business ’’—I do not use the word techni¬ 
cally—is thoroughly known to her. She has 
served an apprenticeship, and has no 8'gns 
whatever of want of intelligence. Beyond 
that—having seen, as I said, but half of the 
performance—I will not venture to go. 

Then came "The Ballad Monger”—to 
which, as I read lately in a newspaper for the 
educated, we are indebted (along, indeed, with 
Quentin Durtoard) for our - knowledge of 
Louis XI. One would have thought that 
there had also been Casimir Delavigne*—that 
he would have distinctly counted—he and his 
verse to begin with: he secondly, and the 
English adaptation of his play that Mr. Irving 
has appeared in so often during so many 
years. But no—that had been forgotten. 
None the lea*, however, is it pleasant to 
praise, and delightful to see, Mr. Walter 
Pollock’s and Mr. Besant’s adepts’ion of the 
“ Gringoire ” of De Banville—to “ The Ballad 
Monger ” we do undoubtedly owe much. And 
it was a good performance on Wednesday 
week. No one was ill placed; no one quite 
inadequate. Mr. Tree as Gringoire, admirable; 
Mrs. Tree, with no deep feeling, perhaps, in 
the tones of her voice, but full of tact, and 
quietly graceful—picturesque, unquestionably. 
Then there was Mr. Brookfield as Louis XI. 
A little bit of character-acting of singular 
neatness: a performance with a vein of sly 
humour, and devoid af that particular fault 
which besets Mr. Brookfield most particularly 
—a tendency observable in some of his parts 
to be immediately effective at all costs: to be 
telling, sometimes, rather than to be true. 
Mr. Allan, Mr. Hargreaves, and Miss Char¬ 
lotte Morland too: no one was bad. 

But the surprise of the afternoon was 
Gilbert’s “ Comedy and Tragedy ”—rendered 
as it was, in its principal part, Clarice, by 
Miss Julia Neilson. The lady had, I believe, 
played the part before. If so, it must have 
been while she was yet quite in her im¬ 
maturity. I had myself only seen Miss Mary 
Anderson in the character, and in comparison 
with Miss Neilson Miss Anderson had been as 
ice. Never probably before last Wednesday 
week had even the fairly experienced play¬ 
goer realised how much was in the part—how 
much was in the piece. The interest need 
not flag for a minute. The part, though per¬ 
formed within narrow limits of time, is, in 
compass of emotion, a great one. There is 


the opportunity—nay more, the demand—for 
subtle'y in it. And there is the extreme of 
wild hysterical comedy, and the obligation on 
the part of the actress to sonnd the depths of 
the expression of dread. Miss Neilson, tbough 
she did not give us a performance finished 
with the imperceptible finish of ease, gave us 
one that was fall of very unusual strength and 
of charm. Flexibility, if she did not abso¬ 
lutely attain it that day, was, she showed, 
clearly within her grasp. A splendid physique 
—a ieautS essentially de thedtre : essentially 
available, every bit of it, upon the boards— 
was the greatest of helps to her; and she 
understood thoroughly what to do with it, and 
was in action admirably dramatic Some¬ 
where or other it has been said of her, by a 
professional critic, that she more or less 
exaggerated. I do not think so. For my 
own part I gave thanks for a performance 
large and ample— wRh a certain touffle in it; 
“ the large utterance of the early gods,” not 
the restricted performance of the comedians of 
the drawing-room. Tho success was frank 
and unmistakable; acd Mr. Gilbert’s early 
belief in Miss Neilson is amply justified, 
albeit the actress may not yet be a quite 
finished or quite independent artist. She will 
probably go far. And meanwhile at the 
Haymarket, as the heroine of somewhat 
violent romance, or of more or less pronounced 
melodrama, she will be not only “accept¬ 
able”—the word is a cautious one; but 
invaluable—the word has more pluck in it. 
Mr. Lewis Waller seconded Miss Neilson 
fairly well as the Regent of Franca; and Mr. 
Fred. Terry, with pleasant presence and com¬ 
mendable clearness of enunciation, was an 
engaging young husband. The other parts 
are very minor ones, and nothing in the'r 
performance invites my comment. 

Frederick Wedmobe 


DR. TODHUNTBR'8 PASTORAL AT 
BEDFORD PARK. 

For several nights last week the little theatre 
at Bedford Pane was crowded with the appre¬ 
ciative audiences who came to witness Dr. John 
Todhunter’s Pastoral, “ A Sicilian Idyll.” It is 
pleasant to find that a play of this kind can 
exercise so much attraction in days when art— 
and especially, perhaps, the dramatic art—tends 
so much to become a form of nervous excite¬ 
ment. Dr. Todhunter has caught the true 
Theooritean spirit in this charming Pastoral. 
There is passion in it, there is thought, there 
is interest of character and of plot; but every¬ 
thing is strictly subordinated to grace—every 
thing comes to us through a medium whioh 
subtly alters the stem or exuberant outlines of 
reality to delicate forms of rhythmic beauty. 

The plot is as follows: Daphnis, a shepherd, 
loves Amaryllis, a proud maiden who despises 
love because the oommoner natures around 
her oannot fulfil her lofty ideals. He makes a 
oonfldante of the friend of his love, Thestylis, 
who pleads his cause with Amaryllis, but in 
vain. Then one Alcander comes on the 
soene, a shepherd from a distant region, 
who has heard of the beauty of Amaryllis, 
and whose heroio and ardent nature is 
fired by the thought of winning the pearl of 
womanhood. He finds Amaryllis, woes her in 
imperious fashion, and on being disdained 
snatches a kiss by violence and leaves her, with 
the words: 

“lam your fate, remember, and yon mine.” 

An interval of three days is supposed to 
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elapse, and then the second scene shows us 
Thestylis in conversation with Alcander. The 
latter is tormented with shame and self- 
reproach for his rude treatment of Amaryllis, 
whom he now loves with a passion whioh has 
entirely tamed his audacity. Daphnis, who 
has been captivated by the sympathy and 
sweetness of Thestylis, is now seen approaohing; 
and Thestylis, with artful coquetry, makes 
Alcander pretend to woo her, and sends him off 
to fetch her an offering of love. The effeot on 
Daphnis is all that can be desired; but this 
mook wooing is also witnessed by Amaryllis, 
whose heart has been conquered by the rough 
manhood of Alcander. She feels herself 
humiliated and slighted, and seeks revenge by 
performing a midnight sacrifice to Selene, 
whose aid she implores in an inoantation like 
that of the beautiful sorceress in Theocritus: 


“ Hear me, Selene, for to thee I slog ! 

Calling on thee by thy most dreadful name, 
Hecate; thou who through the shuddering night 
Paoest where black pools of fresh-offered blood 
Gleam cold beside the barrows of the dead; 
Dread goddess, draw him dying to my feet! 

Hear me, Selene, for to thee I sing! 

The deep moans of thy oomlng, and the pines 
Murmur and shed their pungent balm; scared 
wolves 

Howl in the glens, and dogs, with bristling hair, 
Whine as thou standest in the triple way : 
Dread mother, draw him dying to my feet 1 

Here me, Selene, for to thee I sing! 

Around this bowl I have tied in scarlet wool 
Witch-knots against Alcander. Let him feel 
As many pangs in his false heart, who kissed 
My lips in mockery and disdains me now : 

Dread goddess, draw him dying to my feet! 
Here me, Selene, for to thee I sing ! 

I oast this barley on the fire, and say : 

* Even so I scatter strong Alcanders bones! ’ 

I fling these laurel-leaves upon the fire. 

And say: 1 So let his flesh be shrivelled up! ’ 
Dread mother, draw him dying to my feet 1 
Hear me, Selene, for to thee I sing! 

I love him, I love him, him who loves me not, 
And that is shame. O, turn his heart to me, 

Or smite him dead, and let me die with him, 
And hide me in the grave from my own scorn. 

• Dread mother, draw him only to my feet! ” 


The spells do their work, and Aloander is 
brought in helpless and dying. Amaryllis, 
smitten with compassion, undoes her enchant¬ 
ment even before the explanation whioh finally 
unites the lovers; and the soene closes with a 
chorio song. 

The parts of Alcander and Daphnis were 
taken by amateurs—Mr. H. M. Paget and 
Mr. “ John Smith ”—whose want of profes¬ 
sional training was,hardly to be detected, except 
by the unusual refinement and appreciation 
with whioh they delivered Dr. Todhunter’s 
delicately-modulated verse. Miss Linfleld’s 
delivery was not quite so good, yet she made a 
very charming Thestylis, and her dance in the 
vintage festival was admitable. But the 
honours of the performance certainly belong to 
Mrs. Emery, who acted the part of Amaryllis 
with a depth of poetic feeling whioh realised to 
perfection the intention of the character and 
the piece. The moonlight scene in whioh she 
pronounces the vengeful incantation to Heoate 
was one not easily to be forgotten. 

It may be added that one more performance 
la to take place—a matinie at 3 p,m. on Satur¬ 
day, May 17. 

T. W.B. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. HbnhT'Irvqto is finishing the season at 
the Lyceum with a short round of revivals. He 
is playing “ Olivia ” and “ Louis the 
Eleventh”—or rather he will be performing 
the latter piece next week. The small part of 


the heroine of “ Louis the Eleventh "—but a 
heroine she really can hardly be called—is to be 
played by Miss Coleridge; while, in “Olivia,” 
the publio has the advantage of seeing both 
Miss Ellen Terry and Miss Annie Irish. 

We were unable to be present at the per¬ 
formance of “ The King and the Countess ”— 
an episode from “ Edward the Third ”—on the 
day curiously chosen—the private view day at 
the Royal Academy. But we understand that, 
as is likely to have been the case with a piece 
rehearsed under the direction of Mr. Poet, the 
performance was one of unusual smoothness and 
appropriateness; while, as regards the indi¬ 
vidual performers, it would seem that both 
Miss Mary Rorke and Mr. Rawson Buckley 
greatly distinguished themselves. May we 
entreat Mr. Poel to take steps to repeat, as 
speedily as may be, a performance alike bold 
and interesting, and in appointing the date of 
it to have a little tolerance for those weaker 
brethren who are not above liking to see pic¬ 
tures and to talk to people. Seriously, the 
“ episode ” must be done again. 


MU8IO. 

GLUCK’S “ ORPHEUS” AT CAMBRIDGE. 

In the opera “ Orfeo eel Euridice,” produced at 
Vienna in 1762, Gluck commenced the revo¬ 
lution which he sought to effect in dramatic 
music. Abuses hod crept into Italian opera, and 
for this vain singers and too compliant com¬ 
posers were responsible. His preface to the 
score of “ Alceste ” may be regarded as the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the modern musical drama. It is 
now more than a hundred years ago since Paris 
was so excited about Gluck’s reformations and 
about the works in which he sought to put his 
art-theories into practice. His operas are 
seldom performed now; and, indeed, “Orpheus” 
has not been given on the stage in London since 
the year 1860. Was Gluck overpraised by his 
contemporaries, and is the present neglect an 
equal excess in the opposite direction 1 We 
should feel disposed to give a negative answer to 
both these questions. Gluck was a deep thinker 
and a bold doer, and it would be difficult to 
award him too great praise. It would be absurd 
to deny that he did occasionally make con¬ 
cessions to popular taste; but at Paris he was 
surrounded by difficulties, and it is extra¬ 
ordinary how little he yielded to temptation. 
In the first act of this very opera we have an 
instance of surrender. Legros, the famous tenor, 
who sang the part of Orpheus at Paris, pro¬ 
bably accepted the rile on condition that he 
should have a showy song. This is the only 
way in which we can explain the Aria “Amour, 
viens rendre k mon ftme.” This piece, by the 
Italian composer Bertoni, is utterly at variance 
with the rest of the music. Although 
included in the full score published at 
Paris in 1774, Dr. Stanford wisely omitted it 
in his Cambridge performance. The present 
neglect of Gluck may easily be accounted for. 
Times have changed. Since Gluck we have had 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Wagner; and 
besides, marked improvements have been effected 
in the constitution of the orchestra. Certain 
trained musicians may be able to a certain extent 
to attune their ears to the strains of the past, 
but the public are incapable of such adjustment: 
hence Gluck is no longer popular. 

The version of “Orpheus” followed at Cam¬ 
bridge, where the play was produced under 
the direction of Dr. Stanford on Tuesday 
evening, was that of Dr. Diirffel. This able 
musician compared the two published scores 
known as the “Italian” and “French,” and 
probably consulted also the version prepared by 
Berlioz, when the work was revived at Paris 
in 1859 


The overture, which we believe was omitted 
or replaced by another one at the Paris revival, 
is not interesting. The overture to “ Iphigenie 
en Aulide,” proves to us that Gluck could, when 
so disposed, write one preparing “ the spectators for 
the character of the piece they are about to see.” 
In the first act the chorus of the mourners around 
the tomb of Eurydice is sombre, and the grouping 
on the small stage at Cambridge was good. The 
simple recitatives and aria for Orpneus were 
sung by Mrs. A. Bovill, who is an amateur ; and it 
was soon evident that justice would not be done 
to this important part. The graceful songs 
for Eros were sung with fair success by Miss 
Margaret Davies, who looked well in the part 
The second act of “Orpheus" is often quoted as 
Gluck’s masterpiece. The Choruses of Furies at 
the gates of Hades and the intervening recitatives 
of Orpheus are highly dramatic. The Dance of 
Furies was played os an entr’acte. The scene in 
the Elysian Fields with its lovely Ballet airs, 
solo, and choral music, is most impressive. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, was the Eurydice, who sang with 
taste, but her voice was not in the best order. 
Considering the smallness of the stage, the Furies 
were fairly appalling, and the Blessed Spirits 
looked well “amidsttne shadowy am’ranth bowers. 
The third act, in which Orpneus and Eurydice 
return from Hades, was on the whole carefully 
rendered. The Ballet music at the end of the 
opera, which Gluck wrote to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Parisian stage, was properly 
omitted. 

The English words used were those of Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley, with certain modifications. 
Dr. Stanford deserves praise for the care and 
intelligence with which he conducted. The 
play was to be given every day this week. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

An Orchestral Suite,“Scene Veneziane,” written by 
Signor Mancinelli, was the novelty at the fourth 
Philharmonic Concert on May 8. The composer 
has pictured in tones a tale of two lovers. They 
meet amid the revels of a Venetian carnival, where 
noisy jesters and tender lovers naturally form 
elements of contrast. The movement is clever 
and well scored. The love-music of the Adagio 
is pleasing, though its beauty may be only skin- 
deep. The Scherzo, representing the flight of 
the lovers, is short and taking. This movement 
was much applauded ; but tne composer might 
have saved the lovers the trouble of a second 
flight. The Gondola movement and the “ wed¬ 
ding ” Finale are not, in our opinion, equal to the 
earlier sections of the work. The composer, who 
conducted, was received with much enthusiasm. 
The Suite is bright and pleasing, but at a Phil¬ 
harmonic Concert one expects something more 
important. Mr. Leonard Borwick, a young 
pianist, pupil of Mme. Schumann, made a 
first appearance. His reading of Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto was, as one would ex¬ 
pect, nearly in all points like that of his 
respected teacher. It would be difficult from 
a single performance to judge exactly of Mr. 
Borwick’s individuality as a player, but he un¬ 
doubtedly possesses gifts of a high order. He 
has a sympathetic touch, excellent mechanism; 
and he seems able and willing to work for art 
rather than for self. At the close of the perform¬ 
ance he was recalled three times. He likewise 
played Brahms’s Rhapsody in B minor with 
much passion and power, and Rubinstein’s Etude 
in C with neatness and skill. The Overture, 
“ Leonora,” No. 3, was admirably played under 
the direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen. Miss 
Macintjre sang “ 0 Peaceful Night,” from Mr. 
Cowen*s “St. John’s Eve," and “Dove sono." 
There was a want of classic simplicity about her 
rendering of the latter song. 

M. Paderewski, a Polish pianist, who comes to 
us from Paris with a great reputation, gave the 
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first of four recitals at St. James’s Hall on Friday 
afternoon, May 9. If this artist did himself 
full justice on this occasion, we cannot understand 
the fuss that has been made of him. He has 
good technique, but there are many pianists now 
before the public of which this can be said. 
M. Paderewski played Schumann’s “ Fantasia ” 
Op. 17, in a noisy and jerky manner. 
In some pieces by Chopin he tried to dis¬ 
play his individuality at the expense of the 
composer ; the “ Nocturne” in B (Op. 62, No. 1), 
was, however, beautifully rendered. With his 
own compositions he was naturally more success¬ 
ful ; but they are more showy than solid. He 
ended with Rubinstein and Liszt He is a 
virtuose player, but apparently not of the highest 
order. He has strong fingers, and, at times, 
makes tyrannous use of them. Not satisfied 
with this, he makes liberal use of the soft pedal 
in soft passages, so as to produce striking effects 
of contrast If M. Paderewski will only give up 
trying to astonish, he may please ; for he cer¬ 
tainly feels what he plays. He ought to interpret 
the great masters with the simplicity and rever¬ 
ence which become all true artists. 

Mme. Theresa Carreno gave a pianoforte recital 
at Prince’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. Her 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata 
was, on the whole, a good one. There was not 
enough repose about the middle movement, and 
in the finale the passage before the return of the 
principal theme was unduly drawn ont. In some 
Chopin solos the lady proved that she could 
overcome the technical difficulties, but her reading 
of the music was anything but poetical. Mme. 
Carreno is essentially a virtuose player, and it 
was in pieces by Liszt that she astonished her 
audience. Her technique is exceedingly fine, and 
her power immense. Her performance of the 
Pap .ini-Liszt “Campanella” Etude was remark- 

On the same afternoon the Bach Choir 


gave a performance of Brahms’s “ Requiem," 
followed by Dr. Stanford’s “ Revenge.” We 
were only able to hear the latter work, to which, 
in spite of the hard work they had gone through, 
the Choir did justice. 

The first Richter concert was held at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday evening. The eminent 
conductor was received with great cordiality. 
The programme opened with the “ Meistersinger ’’ 
Overture. Schubert’s unfinished Symphony was 
wonderfully played. Had the tone of the strings 
been equal to that of the Philharmonic orchestra, 
it would have produced a still more powerful 
impression. The “Parsifal” Prelude was fol¬ 
lowed by Liszt’s “Rhapsodie hongroise” No. 3. 
The latter is a characteristic and effectively scored 
piece, but it is quite out of place immediately 
after the Prelude just named. Beethoven's Sym¬ 
phony in C minor concluded the concert, and the 
performance was in every way satisfactory. The 
nail was crowded. 

Mme. Adelina Patti made her first appearance 
since her return from America at Mr. Kuhe’s 
concert at the Albert Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. The prima donna, of course, attracted 
a large audience, and sang familiar songs with 
her usual success ; but—and this deserves special 
notice—no encores were accepted. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was unable to appear. Mr. Iver McKay 
sang the tenor part in the “ Miserere ” duet from 
the “ Trovatore?’ Mme. Patey sang “ Che Faro,” 
and for an encore one of Schumann’s songs. 
Miss Kuhe played Mr. Wingham’s Concert 
Caprice. The orchestra was under the direction 
of Mr. Cusins. 


MDBIO NOTES. 

The Letters from Wagner to Uhlig, Fischer, 
and Heine, recently issued by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, are being translated into English by 
J. 8. 8., and will be published by Messrs. H. 
Grevel & Co. 
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THE FIRST REVIEW. 

“The • Master of the Magicians ’ most be accounted a triumph of Active art, for the great oity of Babylon in 
whioh the scene is laid, has been drawn with a graphto foroe whioh eets tbe whole magnificent Orientalism of 
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THEATRES. 


THEATRES — continued. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. Je 8. Gatti. Bole Proprietors end Managers. 

This Evening, at 8, 

THE GREEN BU8HE8. 

Messrs. Frank Cooper, J. D. Beveridge, J. L. Shine, W. L. Abingdon, 
Lionel Rlgnold, Arthur Stysn, Howard Rassell, Marshall Moore, James 
Bast, J. Nortboote, Ac.; Mesdamea Mary Rorke, Ada Ferrar, Kate James, 
Bra nton. Clara Jacks, Ac. 

Preceded, at 7.1M>y THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


Now ready, prioe fie. 

THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 

JL LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
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VENUE 


E A T R E. 


Every Evening, at 8.30, MISS CINDBRF.LI.A. 
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Meaers. George Alexander, Nntcombe Goald, Beniamin Webster, G. Cepel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier i Mesdamea Elisabeth Robins, Cerlotta 
Ledercq, Los ton, Marie Linden, Laura Gravee, Edith Kenward, Lilly 
Yonng, and Fanny Brough. 

OMEDY THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. C. H. HAWTRBT. 

Every Evening, at 9. APRIL SHOWERS. 

With powerful cast, including Miss Annie Hughes, Miss E. Brnnton, 
Mias Mends Millett, Ac.; Mr. Walter Everard, Mr. E. Dagnall, Mr. 
Nntcombe Gonld, Mr. Reeves Smith, Ao. 

Preoeded, at 8, by the one-set Comedy, 

THE BEGGAR. 

Mead sines Ellallne Terries, E. Brnnton; Messrs. Lugg, Bnlst, and 
Dsgnall. 


P HfflNIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1781. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W.C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES SAID OVER AIT,000,000. 


■BTABLIBH1D 1M1. 

B I R K B E~cTK BANK 

Boathamptoa-baUdlaf,. OhawHaH. 

THSKK pw OBIIT. IimBEBT illnnd cm DSPOSITB, npayawl. 0. 

demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS oaleulatefi on 
ho minimum monthly I alanooa, when cot drawn below £100. 

The Bank nndertBkoe for Its Customers, free of Charge the Custody oi 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securitise and Valnaoiee; the oolleetloa ol Bills 
efExchange. Dividends, and Coupons s and tho purchase and saloofStoehs 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes leaned. 

THE BQULBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. Fbanois RATNNBCNorr, Manager. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell's aim Is to eradicate, to cure (be 
disease, and that hie treatment la the true one seems beyond all doubt 
The mediolne he prescribes does not lower, but builds np and tones the 
system.” Book (118 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesisy (average redaction in lint week is Sib.), poet free. 
Eight 8tamps. 

7. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bedford-aquare, London, W.C. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 

P AH.T B PRIZE mnuT. 

IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEF8. 

Children',- • la. 3d. | HEMSTITCHRD— 

Ladles' * ■ 3a. did. Ladles' - - 3s. Hid. I per 
Gent's - • 3a. 3d. I Gent's • • da. lid. 5 doz. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
la. to SO*, each. 

ROBINSON A CLEAVER, Belfast. 

Semples and Prloo Lists poet-free. (Please name this Paper.) 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J^RAND A CO/8 A1 SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
"POTTED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 

JL Also _ 

I^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
IJIURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE! of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE 1DDBE8S— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 

FURNISH yonr HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

MOBDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 

Th. .liftaal bMt, sad mat Ubwal. tisit. .11. 
rOUHDBD A.D. ISM. 

Fnrolih dlrwt frow th. XmAstsm, from 410 to 410.000 
Calk prim. Bo fxtra oha,f* for Slau |lv«n. 

Catalofow, IMtaiaM, Prm. Optolon., TmUmoaUU rut In. 
r. HOKDSR 

M, M0, M0, Tolloafcam mitwad. W. 41 m tor HUE OHLT. 


C OURT THEATRE. 

Proprietors, Mrs. JOHN WOOD end Mr. ARTHUR Chudlbioh. 
To-KIght end Every Evening, at 8, will be acted an Original Farce, by 
Mr. A. W. Pinero, called 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 

BITBRION THEATRE 

Lmm. and Huiam, Hr. CUUH Wl,DH*,. 

Saturday, 10th inst., Oliver Goldsmith's oelebrated old Comedy, 

SHE 8TOOP8 TO CONQUER. 

Yonng Marlow, Mr.Cherlee Wyndham ; Hardoastle, Mr. Wm. Blakeley ; 
Sir Charlee Marlow, Mr. F. Atherley ; Hastings, Mr. W.Draycott: Tony 
Lumpkin, Mr. Geo. Glddens ; Dlggory, Mr. 8. Valentine ; Mrs. Hardcaatle, 
Miss M. A. Victor; Miss Nevilla, Miss E, Leysbon ; Mice Hardcastle, Miss 
Mary Moore.___ 

D rury lane theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

Every Evening, at 8 3d (by arrangement with Mr. William Terr Isa), a 
powerful lour act play, by Hieelo Mackaye, entitled HAUL KAUVAR, the 
most luccassful dram a ever prodaoed In the United 8tates of America, 
where It bee been running to orowded houses, for the lest four years. 
Received with enthusiasm at Drury Lane. „ . rr „ 

Preoeded, at 7.4fi, by tbe celebrated farce, THE MARRIED RAKE. 


G arrick theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN Hare. 

Every Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES, 
adapted by Sidney Grundy. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, end Miss Kate Rorke. 

Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES, 

by Wynn Miller. 

Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, Miss Carlotla Addison (specially engager). 

H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. H. Beerbohu-TREE. 

This Evening, at 8.15, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 

Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernanda, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan, Mies Roe* Leclercq, 
Miss Norrejs, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Tree, 

L yceum theatre. 

Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THE BELLS, 

MAY 17th, and also llth and 16th, at 8.00. 

MATHIAS (bis original part), Mr. IRVING. 

Preoeded, at 8, by THE KING AND THE MILLER. 

LOUIS XI., 

MAY 19tb, 10 b, list, Hod, and 13rd. 

LOUIS XL, Mr. IRVING. 

pRINCESS’S_ THEATRE 

Every Evening, at 8, THEODORA. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Charles Cartwright, Cecil Morton Yorko, 0> orge 
Bernage. George W. Cockborn, Alfred B. Cross, H. de Solla, H. 8targe, 
Charles Lander, O. L. Grange, end Leonard Boyno ; Mesdamea Dolores, 
Drummond, Clurioe Trevor, Marie Stnert, and Grace Hawthorne. 

T>RINCE WALES’ THEATRE. 

JL Sol. haute .nd tboafn-. Hr. HOUOE Saaail. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE. 

Meaers. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monkboose ; Mesdamea Phyllis Broughton, Am ad I, and 
Camille D'ArvDIe. I 

Preceded, at 7.30, by ALL ABROAD. | 


CHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

L J Messrs. E. 8. Willard end John Lart. Lessees and Managers. 
This Evening, at 8, TH8 VIOLIN MAKERS. 

Mr. Willard. 

At 9, DICK VENABLES. 

Mr. Willard, Masers. A. Bishop, Garden, Elwood, H. Cano, H. V. 
Esmond, R. Keitb, E. W. Thomas ; Mrs. Cannings, Miss Ancle Rose, Miss 
A. HUI, and Mis s Olga Brandon._ 

T. J iM E 8 ’ 8 TH E A T R E. 

Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. LANGTRT. 

Rvory Evening, at 9. ESTHER 8ANDRAZ. 

Messrs. Chas. Sogden, A. Bo archie r, Evcrill. De Lange, E. Louis. Ac. I 
Mesdamea Langtry, Cbas. Calvert, M. Lea, G. Benton, L. Meyers, B. Wil¬ 
liams, Ac. 

Preceded at 8. by THE TIGER. 

Messrs. Charles Colnaghl, W. F. Stirling, and J. G. Taylor. 


T ERRY’8 THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Grahaur. 

Every Evonlng, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Mestrs. W. 8. Penley, F. Kerr, B. Gonld, and W. Leetocq ; Meedames 
Gertrude Kingston. Houston, and Cissy Grahams. 

Preceded, at 8.15. by FOR HER CHILD’S SAKE. 

Messrs. Oscar Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Mesdamea M. A. Giffard 
and Helen Leyton. ___ 

rpOOLE’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 

By Frederick Horner Tbe 103rd Time. The most laughable play of tha 
century. “ Another * IYi-ate Secretary.'"— Daily Telegraph. 

Preoeded, at 8.15. by _ ON TOAST. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

▼ Sole Lessee end Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 

Erery Evening, at 9, MISS TOMBOY. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne. Cyril Meade, Frank Gilmore. J. S. Blythe, 
O. Yorke, F. Grove. Harbnry. and Fred Thorne; Mesdamea Winifred 
Emery, Hanbury, Collette, and Sylvia Hodson. 

Preoeded, at 8, by MEADOW 8WEET. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, doth, prioe Is. 8d., post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON MCTON, M.A., M.P. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Prioe 8d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH KAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

LOUDON: ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 
si, Fubotval Stbhbt, Holbobn. 

GOLD PENT 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 

Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable —Adapting ltsel 
to any Handwriting. 

Prioe fld. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pooket Holder, oomplete - - . q, 

Or, with Hordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete * - - - . - 6s. 3d 

Engine-turned Pattern, oomplete - • . • 6s. 3d 

Fluted Pattern, Telescopic ..... job gq 

Other Patterns in gnat variety. 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 

17, Ohancbbt Lans, London. 


IICIIA D V A. LOISETT.K’8 

m tin U H I a SYSTEM.—” I was lm- 

K eased with the possibilities of improvement to 
emory whioh your Lecture* in Cambuido* opened 
op.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Leotnrer 
(Jan., ’90). “ Physiological. ioientUo."— Dr. Andrew 
Wilson (April, *88). “We again recommend the 
aystem."—Dr. Wilson (Jan., >89). P Great advantage 
to atrong memory, lnoaloalable aid to weak one."— 
Dr. Bnokley. “ Excellent travelling companion.”— 
OapL J. B. Haye, BJI.—Apply 37, NeWmOxford 
Street, London. ~ 


FRY’S 


Lancet — “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I have never H H A A 

thf I Uke°so uUUUA 

well. 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY St SONS 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Inland. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


OF 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME 

SHAKESPEARE. 

By J. 3. JU8SERAND. 

Translated by ELIZABETH LEE; Revised and Enlarged by the AUTHOR. 

Illustrated by Six Heliogravures by Dnjardin, of Paris, and Twenty-one Fall page, and many smaller 

IUmtratlons, executed In facsimile. 

Ia 1 voL, demy 8vo, doth, gilt tops, prioe 21s. f Kixt week. 

The Book is divided into Beven Chapters :-I. Before Shakespeare; II. Tudor Times-the Fashions and the 
Novel; HI. Lyly and his “Euphuee”; IV. Lyly’s Legatees; V. Sir Philip Sidney and Pastoral Bomanoe; 
VL Thomas Nash: the Picaresque and Realistic Novel; VH. After Shakespeare. 


Now ready, Volume IV. of “THE OAMEO SERIES.” 

IFHIGENIA IN DELPH 

With some Translations from the Greek, 

By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 

Keep. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, parobment back, Illustrated, 8s. 8d. 


I. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A MARIAGE DE OONVENANOE. 

By 0. F. KEARY. 

8 vols, doth, ais. 

•* a very powerful study.”- htanchesUr Guardian. 


A: 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, with Map, 7s. 6d. 

HROUGH ABTSSINI 

An Envoy’s Visit to tho King of Zion. 

By F. HARRISON BMITH, B N. 

“ Mr. Smith’s narrative may be read with satis Faction by all who enjoy the records of txavd in out-of-the- 


way plaoes.”—i'orkrtlr* fort. 


SON. 


Volume I. of the " ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER 

By E. J. TRBLAWNY. 

With Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, elegant, 5s. 

“ Ytt another * libraryhut, happily, one which can be elnoerely welcomed......Thte is a Utermy resumoUon 

in which rU lovers of good literature will delight, for Trelawny’s work is emphatically good literature..It te 

admirable, full of vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and picturesque from first to last.The 

binding te excellent.' ’ - Globe. 

Volume H., “ROBERT DRURY’S AD VENTURI B In MADAGA8CAB,” will shortly be ready. 


Now ready, the Twenty-fourth Volume of the “ STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 

By W. D. MORRISON. 

Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Volume II. (CONO-FY) ready next week.] [Part Till, ready next week. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEXICON of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 

Complete in 6 vote., doth gilt, sprinkled edges, prioe ia Js. each; half-moroooo, cloth sides, marbled 
edges, £2 ies. each. Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parte, limp cloth, prioe 10s. Sd.'eacb. 

The Athenaeum on Volume I.: “ The »Century Dictionary ’ bide fair to be far and away the largeet and 

beet general and encyclopedic dictionary of the Bnglish language . To judge from the volume before ue, thie 

great work will be charaeterieed threughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure of libour and capital, 
ofrara ability and technical thill, all t tru'd to the beet advantage by careful and capable attention to the uniform 
realieatitn tf a thoroughly judiciout plan." 

Pkospsctusks Post Fbbh on Application. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Now ready, oomplete Edition, in handsome crown. 8vo, 
doth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. poet free. 

The Poems of 

William Leighton. 

Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Considering the youth of the author it may be 
questioned if there Is a more remarkable volume t > 
be found in the entire collection of Soottiih 
poets.”— North Britith Daily Mails 
“He has known how to express brightly, 
cheerily, and gracefully, many of the thoughts 
and sentiments of the mass of man.”— Graphic. 

“ Beautiful and redolent of hope and. happiness, 
the fresh, joyous, untutored expressions of swiftly 
developing genius.— Whitehall Review. 

“We strongly commend the volume. Note¬ 
worthy on account of their purity, grace and, 
earnestness.’ Guard ism. 

“Have been long va’ued for their eimp’o, 
earnest, inspired graoefulness.”— Life. 

“All are marked by delicacy. fioi,h, exoeltent 
taste, and a high moral tone."— Public Opinion. 

“Sweet, tender, unobtrusive, aud full of the 
noblest sentiments, the poems of William Leighton 
will live and grow in the hearts of English-speaking 
people.’ *— Hcmilitt. 

“An air of tender, meditative piety, of holy 
aspiration, and of sweet and kindly sentiment ex¬ 
hales from every line.” 

Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
“An exquisite volume ot poems.” 

Temperance World. 

“ A gifted young Scotchman."— Quiver. 

“A proliflo writer of melodious and graojful 
verae.”— Church Belle. 

“ Pure, tender, and thoughtful.” 

Christian Advocate. 

“ Charming poems.”— Tairplay. 

“ Every lover of true poetry will welcome the 
volume.”— LI.yd't Weekly London Newt. 

“A sumptuous volume, but the mounting is 
only a fitting frame for some of the daintiest gems 
of poetic thought to be met with in the English 
language.”— People. 

“ The Leaf of Woodruff proved to be in its way 
a masterpleoe. There is something in it that 
recalls Hood, something that suggests Whittier, 
and it would have added a jewel to the otown of 
either of these poets.”— Literary World. 

Page after page is filled with the most 
beautiful thoughts, easily expressed in free, flowing 
verse.”—Family Churchman. 

" A gift book that is sure to please any pure- 
minded affectionate nature.” 

Sunday School Ohroniett. 

“ Lovers of sacred melody will here find a rich 
storehouse.”— Word and Work. 

"Will be admired for its indications of native 
talent and poetic feeling, and not less for the 
beauty, tenderness, and purify which distinguishes 
it from first to last.”— Queen. 

“Full ot poems of fine religious feeling and good 
taste, breathing at the same time the spirit of 
piety and poetry.”— Christian Life. 

A gifted singer.”—South London Press. 

“How few are they who at the age of 28 can 
show a record as bright and pure and full of lofty 
m usings as his was ."—Liverpool Daily Poet. 

“A book to be warmly recommended.” The 
poems certainly deserve the beautiful Betting now 
given to them.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

“ Many exquisite pieoes.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ His genius was of a high order.” 

Dundes Courisr and Argus. 

London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.O. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 942. 

[New laaue.] 


SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1890. 


PhIOI 3d. 

[Begiritrtd cm a Newspaper. 
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niYIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
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CATALOGUES. 

Just publlahed. 

TyiLLTAMS & NORGATE NEW 

* 7 ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. The LaoBuam R.IIri., 1 . 
tlqolll.., And Ut w «tur.ofib.E. i. Po,t IrtoonS^;. ' An * 

llmtfEdtaburjh™* 1 ' C0T “ , '*" d *'“’ Londo n i AWl J), Booth Fr«*rlok- 

'T'H^OPHILE BELINTaoT Q^aTVoltaire, 

M.n.o.1 mTSUEST •* EOd ' r “* •* CAUlogoo 


•gAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S GUIDE- 

BOOKS. 

New Detailed CATALOGUE, now reed/, sent poet free on application. 
Ddlau ft CO., 37, 8oho~tquare, London. 


TO AUTHOBS. 

ME88R8. DIGBY & LONG, 

PTJ BLISHBRS, 
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Just published. 

HE KNEW. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen's Babies,” &c. 
Price TWO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


A NOVEL COMMENDED BY ME. GLADSTONE. 
Preface by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

FOR THE RIGHT. 

NEW CHEAP EDITION. 

Price THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 

THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 

LITERARY REMINISCENCES, METHODS OF 
WORK, AND ADVICE TO YOUNG 
BEGINNERS. 

Personally contributed by LEADING AUTHORS OF THE 
DAY. Compiled and Edited by GEORGE BAINTON. 

Among other Contributors to this Book may be mentioned:— 

.I'wSS ARNOLD, MrA A. E. BARR WILLIAM BLACK, ROBERT 
BKO 'J'N | NO Mjl CRAIK. J. A. FROUDb, W. B. GILBERT 1 , OLIVER 
V V “COKES, JEAN INOELOW, Canon UllDON, Sir 

L ’- KU LTALL, JUSTIN MoCARTHY, Cardinal MANNING, 

Or. JOSEPH PARKER, B. P. ROE, 8AMUEL 8MILE8, C. H. SPUBOEON, 
lUr. J. O. WOOD, CHARLOTTE YONGE. 

These are merely a selection from the mbim of Oon- 
tribntora; many others, equally well known with 
the above, relate their experience. 

i, l f >ok ta ,h * Mtobbwrapblcal dalall. In wblch 

it aboanda, and In tbs vtaw. of it,Hat. npan tbs atulnmwt and pmrr. 
ration of at/ lo whioh It contain *.**—PdU MdU QateUe. 

11 Mr. B atoton .Mnaartow tbonanltof an appoal which be bad mad. 
to Mreral wall-known anth.ir* for their peraooal fzperienoea and connael* 
wllh regard to literary labour. "—Daily QmpMc. 

“ Oonuio* much enterUlnlng autobiographical matter, contributed by 
prraona aa to whom the reading public la oorloua. It ia, tn fhet, to a great 
extent, an author’a oonfraatonal table."— NtiocatiU Daflp Chronicle. 

“ lluoh of It ia extremely Intereatiog and valuable.’’-£cfe>. 

“ 1)00,1 u 10 *>« commended to the earnoat attention of all beginner* 

who are not averae to taking advioe when it la tended to th»m t>y Lhoee 

to^eid^-CilrPrMf nCU0 ° “ **** ^ lh * 7 thomM,T * - bare commanoed 

“ Author* roeord thair own babiU and coatoma aa lovingly, and with 

O* “iil d Wh,u> of helborne Sfae of wood¬ 
pecker* and chafflnohea.*’— Speaker. 

Price FIVE SHILLINGS. 

Lor don: 

Jamib Olarke & Oo., 13 and 14, Fleet-atreet, E,.0. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c,, apply to the Manager. ^ 

AUTOGRAVURE, 

The Autotype proceaa adapted to Photographic Engraving 
?r n „D. OP i l Kf r hl OI i“.rating* by Holman Hun^ol Per- 
a by 5°H; , A ~ : PeW1 «. a -A. ; Prinaep, 

A.R.A., of the Fresco In Guy's Hospital; “Swung," by 
Herbert Draper, &c., 4c.; also examples of Auto-Gravura 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Coplea of celebrated Works by 

"THE GREAT MA8TERS” 

from the Louyre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries ofltaly, Spain, llolland, and London, Including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various GaUeties are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
(tend for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art, per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, vy ‘ ' 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


HEINEMANN'S 

INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

EDITED BY EDKONB SOSSE. 


To travel In a foreign country is but to touch its 
surfeoe. TJnder the gvUdanoe of a novelist of genius we 
penetrate to the secrets of a nation, and talk the very 
Ianstuge of its citizens. The present series is intended 
to be a gnide to the inner geography of Europe. It 
presents to our readers a series of spiritual Baedekers 
and Murrays. It will endeavour to keep paee with 
every truly cha r act eri stic and vigorous expression of 
the novelist's art in each of the principal Earopean 
countries presenting whet is qntte new, if it is also 
good, side by side with what is old, if it ha* not hitherto 
b* on presented to our public. That will be selected 
wntoh gives with most freshness and varitty the 
different aspects of Continental feeling, the only limits 
of selection being that a book shall be, on tha one hand, 
amusing, and, on the other, wholesome. 

There is no Continental oountry that has not, within 
the last half-century, folt the dew of revival on the 
threshing-floor of its worn-out schools of romanoe. 
Everywhere there has been shown by young men. 
endowed with a talent for narrative, a vigorous deter¬ 
mination to devote themselves to a vivid and sympa¬ 
thetic interpretation of nature and of man. Ia almost 
every language, too, this movement has tended to 
display itself more and more in the direction of what 
is reported and lees of what is created. Fancy has 
seemed to these young novelists a poorer thing +.hmn 
observation; the world of dreams fainter than the 
world of men. They have not been occupied mainly 
with what might be or what should be, but with what 
is. and, in spite of all their shortcomings, they have 
combined to produce a series of pictures of existing 
society In each of their several countries such as 
cannot fail to form an archive of documents invaluable 
to futurity. 

One difficulty which must be frankly faced Is that of 
subject. Life is now treated in fiction by every race 
but our own with singular oandour. The noveuate of 
the Lutheran North are not more fully emancipated 
from prejudice in this respect than the novelists of the 
Uatholic South. Everywhere in Europe a novel is 
looked upon now as an impersonal work, from whioh 
the writer, as a mere observer, stands aloof, neither 
blaming nor applauding. It is not difficulty however, 
we believe—it is oertainly not impossible—to discard all 
which may justly give oflenoe, and yet to offer to an 
English public as many of the masterpieces of 
European fiction as we can ever hope so see included 
in this library. It will be the endeavour of the editor 
to search on all hands and in all languages for suoh 
books as oombine the greatest literary value Iwith the 
most curious and amusing qualities of manner and 
matter. BDMUND GOS6E. 


V Bach volume will contain an Introduction 
specially written by the Editor, and will be issued in 
crown 8vo, paper covers, Ss. «d., or limp doth, 8s. 6d. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN THE 
PRESS. 

Volume I. Ready in June. 

IN GOD’S WAY : a Novel. By 

BJOBNSTJERNE BJORNSON. TransUtod from 
the Norwegian by ELIZABETH CARMICHAEL. 

Volume II. In July. 

PIERRE and JEAN. By Guy 

— DK MAUPASSANT. Translated from the French 
By OLABA BELL. 

Volume UL In August. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By 

EMIL FRANZ03. Translated from the German 
by MILES CORBET. 


Other Folumes trill be announced later. 


London: WILLIAM HEINBMANN, 
21, Bidfobd Strut, W.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price On* Bhuxoio 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contests for June, 1800. 

I. ALAS! By Ehoda Brobghton. Author of “ Nancy,’’ 
Ac. Tart I. Chaps. XXL—XXIII. 

LINES ON MR. ANDREW LANG'S “GIFFORD 
LECTURES " ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—IX. WILLIAM 
LIFE—OR DEATH. [UTHGOW. 

A TRANSVERSAL OF SIX. 

THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

A NOBLE GAME OF LAWN TENNIS. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
LLOYD COURTENAYS BANISHMENT. 

THE GODS OF GREECE. 

SOME PECULIARITIES OF SUSSEX. 
PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” Ac. CHAPS. 

xxv.-xxvm. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BY the AUTHOR of "AN ILL-REGULATED MIND.’’ 

MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By 

KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “A Dreamer,” Ac. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 

HER THREE LOVERS. By Alice M. 


DIEHL. In 2 vols, crown Syo. 


“ ‘THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH ’ (3 vols.) 
is a pleasing, wholesome story, and Miss Poynter’s 
carefully-ilrawn distinctive characters can never 
fail to arouse interest Elizabeth herself belongs to 
that charming type of unspoilt girlhood which Miss 
Poynter knows well how to depict.”— Athenaeum. 

“ HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the 
best historical novelssince ‘ The Last of the Barons ’ 
and ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ Writers in this 
branch of literature are apt to be ponderous. In 
‘ ACTE ’ (3 vols.), however, there is real humour 
—not merely elaborate jesting after the supposed 
manner of the times, which sorely never could 
have amused anybody. The author has seized in 
almost a remarkable way on the leading features 
of that strange time, and the attitude of the ancient 
world towards various questions of morality. He 
has known how far to go in many directions and 
never wearies his readers. He has written a very 
interesting book, and we shall look forward some 
day to hearing of him again .”—Saturday Review. 

“ * THE EMANCIPATED’ (3 vols.) is a story 
of independent characters, mutually influencing 
each other, of sympathies and antipathies, mis¬ 
taken interpretations of behaviour, one deplorable 
act of rashness on the part of on innocent girl, and 
some pathetic scenes of patient suffering. Mr. 
Gissino’s latest work is one of his beat, and we 
commend it to discriminating readers.” 

Illustrated London News. 


“Title and story are in strict keeping with 
each other in ‘ ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS' 
(3 vols.). The burdens are unequally distributed; 
but that is true of life, and especially some 
phases of married life. Miss Mann has 
depicted such a case, an extreme one, perhaps, 
hut still a possible one. In point of conception, 
of character drawing, and of directness and 
clearness of telling, the story is good throughout.” 
_ Academy. 


NOTICE. —The New Edition, in 1 vol., crown 
Stv, 6s., of MISS MARIE CORELLTS popular 
Novel, “ ARDATH: The Story of a Dead Self," 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 
Stations. The novel in this form becomes the latest 
addition to BENTLEY'S FA VOURITE NOVELS, 
in which series the same author has three other novels, 
viz.: “A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS," 
“ VENDETTA," and « THELMA." 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270, 271, STRAND. 


THE TUDOR LIBRARY- 

NOW BEADY. 

GIOVANNI PICO DELLA 

M1RANDOLA: Us Life by Us Nephew, FBAN- 
OESOO PIOO; also three ol Us Letters —His 
Interpretation of Psalm svi ; His Twelve Rules of 
a Christian Life: Hie Twelve Poiote of a Perfect 
Lover: and his Deprecatory Bymn to God. 
Translated from the Latin by Sir THOM At 
MORE. Faithfully reprinted from the rarlaelme 
edition printed by Wynton de Words, and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. M. BIGG. 
Royal 8vo, xl —95 pages. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, on laid paper, with wide margins, in limp 
oovers, 10 s. ed. net; Inroxbnrghe, ISs. Sd. net. 

Of the Tudor Library, 500 copies are printed on small, 
50 on large, paper; of the latter all are taken up; of the 
former, themajortty. The Publisher reserves the 
right of raising the price of the last 60 oopiea. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “TUDOR 
LIBRARY ”- 

DAPHNIS and CHLOE : the 

Shepheards Holldaie. A faithful reprint of the 
rarlaelme E’isabethan Translation by ANGEL 
DAY, of Amyot's version of Longue. Edited with 
Literary and Bibliographical Introduction by 
JOSEPH JACOBS, will be ready early in Jane. 
The Subscription price (re. «d. net) is valid up to 
date of publication, otter wbioh the price will be 
raised to 10s. td. net. 

Prospectuses on application. 


D. NUTT has recently published th* following 
limited ieiue Edition :— 

WORDSWORTH and COLE- 

RIDGH.—LYRICAL BALLADS. Reprinted freon 
the First Edition of 1798. Edited by EDWARD 
DOWDEN, LL.D.. Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Dublin. 18mo.xxvi—8*8 pages, 
1893. half-vellum, boards. 7s. 8d. (*00 Oopiea Small 
Paper, 80 Large Paper. The latter ere all sold.) 

The Ration (New York).—“A pure delight without 
and within.” 

Spectator .—'“We heartily thank Professor Dawden 
for setting up for us this great literary monument of 
one of the greatest spiritual growths of our own 
times.” 


AN INBDITBD WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
••ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 

DANIEL DEFOE. TheCompleat 

English Gentleman. Eltted for the first time from 
the Author’s Autograph Manuscript in the British 
Museum, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 
KARL D. BUELBRINO, M.A , Pb.D Medium 
8vo, lxxxlv.—«96 pages, oloth, 1880 , 500 oopiea, its. 
160 copies on Large Paper, of wbioh a few oopies 
are left, at 91s. net.) 

Boots Observer.—“This handsomely printed volume. 

is here given to the world for the llret time with all the 
pomp and otroumstanoe which ore wont to surround on 
edition of some famous oloesio.” 

Manchester Baandner.—" Certainly Defoe’s work de¬ 
served to be published sooner. It is not one of those 
works wbioh are merely interesting because they are 

curiosities.A word must be said in praise of the 

manner in wbioh Dr. Buelbrlng has fulfilled his editorial 

task.Besides detailing the history of the MB, he has 

given some very valuable notes on the eduoation of the 
gentry at the time the book was written, and on the 
history of the word gentleman. The publisher has per¬ 
formed his pert no lass satisfactorily than the editor.” 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of 

the CONFLICTS BETWEEN JESUITS and 
SECULARS in the REIGN of QUEEN ELIZA¬ 
BETH. With a Reprint of CHRIST. BAG- 
SHAW’S “True Relation of the Faction begun at 
Wisbloh,” and Illustrative Documents by T. O. 
LeW, Librarian. Signet Library. Demy bvo, 
cllli.-lf 8 pages, 1880. doth, 15s. 

V Only 800 copies printed. 

The Guardian.—" An important contribution to eccle¬ 
siastical history.” 

Dr. Rbuhcb, the eminent Old Oatholio theologian, in 
the Jhsol. Literatwrxsituno —"In dieaem Buohe wtrdeln 
klciner, aber InterScan ter Absohnltt a us der Oesohlohte 
dor BngUsohen Katholiken, mlt Benatsungvieler, meist 
srhr edtener gedruckter und angedraokter Quellen 
ausfilhrUoh una grOndlloh und in anapreohender Dar- 
stellung behandelt.” f 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW books. 

New Stories at all Booksellers. 

THE STORIES of the THREE BUR- 

GLARS. By FRANKR. STOCKTON, Author of 
“Rudder Gtange.” “Tbe Hundredth Men,” tea. 
Crown Bvo, boards, Is. 

*.* Tbe First E dition was exhausted on the day of 
publication. Second Edition now ready. 

THE STORY of the CADSBYS. By 

BUDYARD KIPLING, Author of •• Soldiers 
Three.” “ Plain Teles from the Hills,” tee. Demy 
8vo, paper oovers, ib. _ 

New Novels at all the Libraries. 

THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. By 

B. BENTOUL EiLBR. 8 vols., crown Svo. doth, 
3is. ed. _ 

WITH FIRE and SWORD: an His- 

torloal Novel of Poland and Russia. By HENRYK 
SIENK1E 89IOZ Translated from the Polish by 
JSBB MIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, doth, 10 s. ed. 

THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 

Reel Life Bv Count PAUL P-. Edited by 

FRANK HABKUT. 9 vols, crown Svo, doth, 9ls. 
" There is no look of startling incident and s m utatinn al 
adventure in this reoord of Russian oppression and 

Polish intrigue...The interest of the story seldom 

flags.”— Speaker. 


HEW AODITIOR TO L0W8 STANDARD HOVELS. 

BIN-SHILLINGS SERIES. 

SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great 

War. By R. D. BLACK MORE. Author of “ Loros 
Doone.” *o. With numerous Illustrations by 
Alfred Parsons sad F. Bernard. Small post Svo, 
doth; 8s. 

« The story is one of Mr. Blookmore’s beet. A fine 
touch of romance reveals the author of * Loras Doone’ 
on almost every page .”—Saturday Review. 


JAMES D. DANA’S NEW WORK. 

CHARACTERISTICS of VOLCANOES, 

with Contributions of Foots and Principles from 
the Hawaiian Islands By JAMEI D. DANA. 
Fully illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. Demy 
Bvo, doth, 18a. 


THE INFLUENCE of SEA POWER 

upon HISTORY. 1680-1788- By Captain A. T. 
MAHAN, U.8. Navy. Demy 8vo, doth, 18 s. 


ANONYMS: a Dictionary of Revealed 

Authorship. By WILLIAM CUSHING, B.A., 
Compiler of “ Initials and Pseudonyms.” Ivols, 
Boyd 8vo, doth, 6 8s. td. _ 

SAVAGE LONDON: Lights and 

Shadows of Riverside Cha racte r and Queer Life to 
London Dens. Sr Mrs. MU8GRAVB, Author of 
“ Our Flat,” “ Illusions,” * 0 . New Edition. Crown 
8vo, doth, 8a. 8d. ____ 

Now ready, prioe On Sanxna. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

JUNE NUMBER. 

COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 

CONTENTS: 

PORT TARASOON: the Last Adventures of tbe 

Ulo.lriou T.rt.rln. ALPHONSE DAUDST. With 14 IUanraUaio, 
Prawn hr Lalfi Boaal, F. d« Mjrbaob, ini othaw. 

THROUGH the CAUCASUS. VlCSOMTE BOOMS 

MELCHIUP. UK VOGUE. IS lUtutratloiia, Drawo bp T. da ThuUlrap 
and H. D. Nlabola 

the AMERICAN BURLESQUE. Lauahsce Hut¬ 
ton. Fall/ niaatratad. 

THE ENEMY’S DISTANCE: Range-finding at Sea 

by Elaoutdtr. PARK BENJAMIN, Ph D. With • Dlatrunt. 

FUR8T BISMAROK. GEORGE MOSITZ WAHL. With 
FnlLpasa (Plata) llltutratlon. 

THE BE VT GOVERNED CITY In the WORLD. 

JULIAN RALPH. Illaitratod. 

THE YOUNG WHIBT-PLAYER’S NOVITIATE. 

Prafaaaor F. B. GOODRICH. 

SIX HOURS in SQUANTIOO. F. HOPIIESON Suns. 

Illustrated. 

tec. tea. 


London: Sampson Low, MLabston, Searlb, 
and Riyinqton (Limited), 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E. 0, 
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SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1890. 

No. 942, New Series. 

Tbx Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ac., may be addressed to the Fubushxb, and 
not to the Editox. 


LITERATURE. 

“ English Mbit op Action.” — Monk . By 

Julian Corbett. (Macmillan.) 

Monk is one ol England’s least remembered 
worthies. He was not a man ol extraordinary 
parts; be incurred the dislike, in an age of 
violence, of all who held extreme political 
views; he has been censured or ridiculed by 
the best chroniclers of the stormy era in 
which his lot was cast. But he was a soldier 
of remarkable powers. Though scarcely a 
statesman, he baffled statesmen of the highest 
order by his sense and foresight; and he 
restored his country to settled government 
when she seemed on the verge of the abyss of 
anarchy. Unselfish, right-minded, and, above 
all, honest, he had much in common with 
the more renowned Washington ; and he had 
eminently two of the best English qualities— 
profound reverence for existing order, and 
capacity to ree facts, not fancies, in the sphere 
of government. A real biography of Monk 
is still wanting, but this brief sketch of his 
life and career, from the accomplished pen of 
Mr. Julian Corbett, in some measure sup¬ 
plies the deficiency. It contains a succinct 
but able retumd of the eventful era of the Civil 
War, of the rule of Cromwell, and of the 
Restoration, in which Monk was the con¬ 
spicuous figure; and it sets his personality 
clearly before us in distinct relief and in true 
proportion. We dissent from the author in 
one or two points. His style, too, is occasion¬ 
ally strained and jerky; but, on the whole, 
we can highly commend his volume. 

Monk was born in 1608—a scion of sn 
ancient house of Devon, which could boast of 
royal and prineely lineage. The associations of 
his boyhood, perhaps, drew him towards what 
became afterwards the party of the king; 
though many who joined the racks of the 
Parliament were men of noble descent and 
blood. An accident sent him to sea in the 
descent on Cadiz. He made a journey 
through France, of extreme peril, to assist the 
army at the Isle of Rhe; and he greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Low Countries, 
especially at tbe siege of Buda, where he led 
a forlorn hope with heroic courage. He had 
risen to the grade of colonel when Charles I. 
embarked in the famous Scotch war, which 
revealed the weakness of English royalty; 
and it is remarkable tha*. Monk’s name 
was mentioned, even before that of Ormonde, 
as fit to command tbe forces which were to 
put down rebellion in Ireland in 1641-2. He 
made his mark, as a subordinate, in this 
arduous service; but he refused—probably 
from a fine Bense of honour—definitely to 
pledge himself to the royal cause, when 
Charles had begun trading with Irish traitors, 
that fatal policy which was to cost him his 


head, and his son and successor, James, his 
throne. Monk, however, was won over by 
smooth talk at Oxford. He commanded a 
regiment for the king at Nantwich, and was 
taken prisoner in the battle that followed; 
and, for some time, happily, perhaps, for him¬ 
self, he was a prisoner in the Tower while the 
last acts of the drama of 1647-8 were being 
played. When all was practically over, he 
took service in tbe Parliamentary army; 
and, returning to Ireland, he made himself 
conspicuous in his command in Ulster as a 
soldier of real skill and worth. The Civil War 
had now broken out afresh. Presbyterian 
Scotland was in arms for Charles II; two- 
thirds probably of Catholic Ireland was in 
league against Cromwell and the Long Parlia¬ 
ment ; and Owen Roe O’Neill—a Nationalist 
in the true sense, a gentleman, and a great 
soldier—was watching events to strike for his 
country. That Monk negotiated with this 
brilliant chief is certain; but we much doubt 
if, as Mr. Corbett contends, Cromwell was 
privy to these underhand dealings. If he was, 
the conduct and policy of the Protector to 
Catholic Ireland was even worse than it has 
usually been described in bistory. 

Monk had no part in the vengeance inflicted 
on Ireland by the Cromwellian conquest—a 
fitting retribution, in Puritan eyes, for the 
massacre of the English and Scotch colonists. 
But he was the right hand of Cromwell in 
the campaign in Scotland which preceded the 
“ crowning mercy ” of Worcester. He 
covered the retreat of the army on Dunbar; 
and it has been said that the skilful manoeuvre 
which led to the rout of Leslie’s forces was 
an inspiration of Monk, and not of his obief 
—a statement whioh we summarily reject, for 
it was exactly one of the strokes of Crom¬ 
well. Monk commanded in Scotland when 
Cromwell marched southward. He directed 
the assault agaiost Dundee—a dark incident of 
the Civil War ; and he penetrated into the 
depths of the Highlands, where there was now 
no Montrose to lead the clans. Soon after this, 
he was transferred, like Blake, from service 
on land to the sea; and though he was not 
the equal of the renowned admiral, he holds 
an honourable place among our naval worthies. 
He displayed heroic courage and constancy in 
tbe desperate engagements with the Dutch 
fleets which marked our sternest struggle for 
the empire of the seas; and he fought, not 
unsuccessfully, against Van Tromp, the most 
scientific mariner of the age. By this time 
the three kingdoms had been subdued. Monk 
held high office, under the rule of Cromwell, 
being in chief military and civil command at 
Scotland; and in this capacity he completely 
reduced the Highlands and their wild tribes 
to obedience. There can be no doubt that, in 
these years, he was a loyal supporter of the 
Protector’s regime, though he treated the 
adherents of the fallen monarchy with 
humanity, justice, and even kindness. He 
was in no sense of the word a time server; 
but he had the strong feeling for established 
order, and for accepting a de facto government, 
which is characteristic of the English nature. 
He served Cromwell with complete good 
faith; though he had little in common with 
the modes of thought and the genius of that 
extraordinary man, and he was, perhaps, un¬ 
consciously a cavalier at heart. 

Until the Protector passed away, Monk 


was only known as an eminent soldier, and 
an able and accomplished provincial ruler. 
He was slow to exhibit the peculiar qualities 
which enabled him to steer the vessel of the 
State to a haven of safely through storms 
and shoals, and to save his country from 
long years of trouble. When the feeble 
hand of Richard had proved unequal 
to maintain the settlement made by Oliver, 
there seemed a prospect that order would 
perish in England, ana that military tyranny, 
or the strife of factions, would destroy the 
functions of law and government The army 
was all-powerful, but its chiefs had no head, 
and were divided by mutual hates and 
jealousies; the field of politios was filled 
with visionaries, with enthusiasts, with mere 
selfish schemers; authority had collapsed 
when the man of genius, who had made it 
respected, passed from the scene; revolution 
baa sapped tbe power of tradition, of usage, 
of all that holds men together; and 
though the great body of Englishmen were 
even now royalists, they had no leaders, and 
were still unable to move. In this state of 
affairs Monk gave the weight of his name and 
his army to what had now become the sole 
depository of national right in the realm. 
He upheld the remains of the old Parliament, 
and endeavoured to rally the country around 
it; he sternly resisted military revolt, and 
attempts at factious intrigue and violence; 
and yet he prepared the way for a better 
order of things by insisting that England 
should herself pronounce on her f uture destiny 
“ in a free Parliament.” By thus clinging to 
the constitution, wreck as it was, and holding 
but to what was alone legitimate, Monk 
rescued England from civil war and anarohy; 
and there never was nobler or more patriotic 
service. It seems certain, however, though 
no thought of personal ambition crossed his 
mind, that nearly to the last moment he htul 
no fixed resolve to place Charles II. on his 
ancestral throne. He would have ac¬ 
cepted the verdict of a free parlia¬ 
ment on any mode of government it 
thought fit to set up, and have given it 
full and sincere support. Two circumstanoes 
no doubt determined his purpose, and made 
him restore the Stuart monarchy—England 
broke out into a flame of loyalty which 
nothing could for the time resist, and the 
Restoration assured her an influence abroad 
which she could not possess under any other 
regime. How he baffled Mezarin and Louis 
de Ebro, who really wished to keep this 
country weak, is well narrated in this 
volume. The conduct of Monk in this great 
conjuncture was, from first to last, marked 
with single-minded honesty and with sagacity 
and wisdom of no ordinary kind. 

It has often been laid to the charge of 
Monk that he did not impose terms on 
Charles II., and save England from cavalier 
reaction, when he was master of the situation 
in 1660. Very possibly the scion of the 
noble house of Devon felt the divinity that 
hedges a king too strongly when he knelt 
down to welcome his restored sovereign; but 
the country was in a hot fit of loyalty, and it 
would have been impossible at the moment 
to set bounds to monarchy. Monk, how¬ 
ever, did a great deal to oheck the polioy 
of vengeance dictated to Charles, and in¬ 
sisted on by the cavalier Parliament: 
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and Mr. Corbett bas conclusively shown 
that he was absolutely guiltless of betray¬ 
ing Argyle, the worst accusation that has 
been made against him. The veteran soldier 
and the high-minded patriot, who had rescued 
England from the worst kind of tyranny— 
the violence of soldiers and of savage faotions— 
was destined to the lot which has often 
befallen the moderate and the just in a revo¬ 
lutionary time. He was raised to the highest 
rank in the peerage; but he was treated at 
court with contempt and distrust, as a follower 
of the accursed usurper, and a trimmer, who 
had taken fortune at the flood. And he has 
been held up to odium by Pepys and Claren¬ 
don : by the first, in the interest of a rival, 
Sandwich; by the second, because he had 
served the Commonwealth. On the other 
hand, he was hated and denounced as a traitor 
to the cause by the remains of the Puritans, 
and by the surviving adherents of Cromwell; 
and the Presbyterians of Scotland never 
forgave him because he did not force the 
Covenant on Charles II. Yet he did England 
noble service to the last, and for this alone we 
should revere his memory. He fought like 
a hero against De Rujter, and when the 
Butch sails appeared in the Thames; and he 
was one of the founders of the British army, 
on which he has stamped, so to speak, his 
nature—indomitable courage, and a strong 
sense of doty. He died, before his time, in 
1670; but, had he survived to the Revolution 
of 1688, he would have been pre-eminent 
among its foremost worthies, none of whom, 
indeed, are to be compared to him. His 
successor, however, was a dishonour to his 
name, and history has not done Monk justioe. 

"William O'Connou Menus. 


The Modem NoveUttt of Butn’a. By Charles 

Edward Turner. (Triibner.) 

Pbof. Tubheb bas in a previous work shown 
so true an appreciation of many of the phases 
of Russian life that English readers will be 
prepared to give him a hearty welcome. The 
present book has all the pleasing qualities of 
the former; the same power of seizing the 
characteristics of an author and putting them 
clearly before us, and the same hearty sym¬ 
pathy with his subject—a subject, let us 
remember, growing every day more popular. 

In his first chapter he sketches the rise of 
the novel in Russia, which, indeed, has pretty 
much followed the fortunes of the European 
romances, which it bas always more or less 
imitated. Last century we have Bickly senti¬ 
mental stories in the style of Marmontel or 
the less to be admired parts of Steme, whose 
emotional language found a faithful echo in 
the pages of Karamzin. By the way, the 
novel of this author, cited by Mr. Turner 
on p. 4, should be “ Poor Lisa ” ( Biei - 
nay a Lita), or Elizabeth, and not Louisa. 
The Russians, however, during the latter part 
of last century got hold of some better things; 
we find translations of Pielding and Richard¬ 
son, among others. It was Nicholas Qogol 
(1809-1852) who first imitated the English 
realistic school of novelists, which is now 
triumphant throughout Europe, as the English 
historical novel was previously. 

The sketch given of the writings of Gon¬ 
charov, who is still living, will give an 
excellent idea of the style of that popular 


novelist, who has not, however, yet succeeded 
in making his name much known outside of 
Russia. Par different has been the fate of 
Turgueniev, who till recently, to the majority 
of English readers, was the sole representative 
of Russian literature. Prof. Turner gives us 
a slight sketch of the wonderful “ Nobleman’s 
Retreat” (Dvorianekoie Qnietdo), one of the 
most pathetic stories ever written. No author 
has given the world a finer page than that in 
which Lavretski returns to the old house in 
which he had first seen the woman he loved, 
then for ever torn from him, and hears the 
joyful voices of the new generation that has 
arisen, and feels, as so many have been com¬ 
pelled to feel, that his own life is practically 
closed. There is also an excellent account of 
the powerful novel “ Smoke ” (Dim). In it 
Turgueniev satirised the dreams which occupy 
the Russian mind—dreams which appear now 
as far from being realised as ever. 

The chapter on Dostoievski will probably 
be found by the English reader one of the 
most interesting, because the strange career 
of that remarkable man is so little known 
among us. Having unfortunately joined a 
band of young revolutionary enthusiasts, he 
became involved in their punishment. The 
government became aware of their proceed¬ 
ings in consequence of a noisy dinner in 
memory of Fourier, at which one of their 
number, PetrashevBki, woundup his speeoh by 
declaring that it was time to put into execution 
the death sentence whioh they had pronounced 
on the Government and society (!). The meet¬ 
ing was followed a few days later by the arrest 
of thirty-four of the members of the club, 
including Dostoievski, although he was not 
present at the dinner. This, we must 
remember, was in 1849, under the rule of 
Nioholas. The prisoners were sentenced to 
death, and on December 22 of that year 
they were conveyed to the Bemenovski Place; 
but finally their sentences were commuted 
to banishment, when all preparations had 
been made for their execution. They first 
began to feel a faint hope that they would 
not be put to death under the following cir¬ 
cumstances, which shall be told in Mr. 
Turner’s own words: 


“ One of them, Kashkin, a young government 
olerk, who had not yet completed his nine¬ 
teenth year, was struck with the straoge fact 
that, though he had confessed, Bhaposhnikov 
waa not allowed to reoeive the Sacrament. He 
happened to be placed at the extreme corner of 
the platform, and, availing himself of his 
position, leaned down to where Galakhov, the 
policemaster, was standing, and hurriedly asked 
him in Frenoh: ‘ Is it possible that the priest 
oan hear our oonfession and, at the same time, 
refuse us the Saorament ? ’ ‘Mais vous serez 
tous pardonnes,’ the general whispered in 
reply. 

The circumstances of his four years’ sojourn 
in Siberia have been narrated by Dostoievski 
in his “Memorials of the House of Death” 
(Zapieki it Mertvago Dome,). They were 
indeed terrible. A pathetic anecdote of our 
author ia told by Prof. Tamer on p. 95 of his 
book: he shows that Dostoievski, in spite of 
his grievous sufferings, oould never be inducted 
to say anything against the persons who 
caused them. He waa a religious and gentle- 
hearted man. The sketch given of the novel, 
“ Evil Spirits ” (Bieei), is extremely interest¬ 
ing, because in it there is an analysis of the 
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sources of that Nihilism which has eaten into 
the heart of Russia. The word is said to 
have been coined by Turgneniev, but we seem 
to have met with it earlier in the memoirs 
(BUoe a Dumi) of Herzen. In “Evil 
Spirits ” the career of a certain Nechaev was 
described. This man deluged Russia with 
political pamphlets advocating extreme views, 
and at the same time swindled the secret 
societies to wbich he belonged. On the fraud 
being denounced by a student of the univer¬ 
sity of Moscow, Nechaev assassinated him aod 
fled to Switzerland, but was very properly 
surrendered by the Swiss Government. The 
writings of Dostoievski are beginning to grow 
famous among us by means of translations. 
"We remember some two or three years ago 
reading an English review in which the 
anonymous critic praised him as a rising young 
author, whose style would probably improve 
in course of time. Dostoievski died in 1881, 
aged fifty-nine. 

Prof. Turner devotes his fifth chapter to 
Couot Leo Tolstoi, whose strange religious 
and political views have made his name 
famous throughout Europe. The remarkable 
opinions of Tolstoi have already formed the 
subject of several notices in the Acadxmt. 
His brilliant pictures of the great war of 
1812, his pathetic stories of peasant life, bis 
socialistic ideals, have been discussed on vari¬ 
ous occasions. We may therefore hurry to 
the concluding chapter of Prof. Tomer’s 
volume and speak of two less known authors, 
Garshin and Korolenko. The former ter¬ 
minated a short life of thirty-three years by 
his own hand in the early part of 1888. He 
was a man of considerable talent, perhaps 
even genius, but subject to paroxysms of in- 
ranity. His patriotic zeal led him to join 
the Russians in their war for the deliverance 
of the Bulgarians; and he has described with 
great power the terrible scenes of which 
he was a witness. In his sketches we are 
forcibly reminded of the realistic pictures of 
Verestchagin, who has painted war under 
such hideous aspects, and shown what it 
really is when stripped of the f*lse pomp and 
glitter which surround it—mere vulgar man- 
slaving. 

There is great truth in what the French 
critic, M. de Vogue, says, that the Russian 
thinker goes at onoe to the foundation of 
things, sees the contradictions, the vanity, 
the nothingness of life; and it his artistic 
temperament urges him to reproduce _ P, 
he does so with a disdainful simplicity, 
sometimes with a calm despair, most 
often with the inherent fatalism of the 
Oriental part of his soul. Korolenko is still 
alive, and some fine extracts showing bis 
skill in nature painting are given by Prof. 
Turner (p. 196). In his forest pictures we 
are reminded of the descriptions of the 
Lithuanian woods in the beautiful poem of 
Mickiewiz, “ Pan Tadeusz.” Some of the 
tales of M. Korolenko recall to us those of 
the Bohemian author Halek—strange, mystic 
compositions. 

At the present time a real national spirit 
seems to be evolving itself in Russian litera¬ 
ture. The prophecy of Bielinski, the dever 
Russian critic, appears in a fair way of being 
fulfilled: 

“ The time will come when education will be 
abundant in Russia, and the intellectual phy- 
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aiognomy of the nation will »how itself; then 
onr artiste and authors will impress on all their 
works the stamp of the Russian mind." 

W. R. Moroni. 


“ The Bamontow Library.” — Qolf. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson. "With contribu¬ 
tions by Lord "Wellwood, Sir Walter 
Simpson, A. J. Balfour, Andrew Lang, 
H. 8, C. Kverard, and others; and Illus¬ 
trations by Thomas Hodge and Harry 
Funuss. (Longmans.) 

Evert golfer, be he expert or duffer, will 
heartily welcome this charming book, which 
is a most valuable addition to the literature 
of golf. The caddie who ventured to in¬ 
form a learned professor more celebrated for his 
knowledge of the olassios than for his skill in 
the ancient game that “ onybody could learn 
Latin and Greek, but it took a heid to play 
gowf ” may, in his ignorance of the humani¬ 
ties, have somewhat over-estimated the diffi¬ 
culty of the game. We have no doubt, 
however, that the devotee of golf who has a 
lively recollection of his days of sorrow and 
humiliation daring the duffer stage, and who 
is still prone, when “ out of form,” to practice 
“ agriculture,” will side with the oaddie and 
welcome a treatise on “Golf made Easy.” 
This volume has been written to point the 
way to success to those who are ignorant 
of tiie science of golf, and who have no friend 
to help or coach them; and, certainly, if the 
student can thoroughly master the “ thirty- 
nine articles ” of the game so ably expounded 
by Mr. Hutchinson, and can put them into 
practice on the links, he is destined to become 
an adept at golf, and, perhaps, “ Cook o’ the 
Green. 1 ’ 

Mr. Andrew Lang drives off with a brief 
but racy sketch of the history of the game. 
He is followed by Lord Wellwood, who, 
feeling that he is in the wake of very 
exhaustive writers, contributes his general 
remarks on the game on the distinct under¬ 
standing that he is to have a “ dear green,” 
and that he is not to be held responsible for 
the accuraoy of bis history or his science. 
An exhaustive history of the game has yet to 
be written; and the youth, for he must be a 
youth, who would aspire to be the “ Gibbon 
of Golf ” must spend a lifetime in ransacking 
the whole field of “the history, literature, 
and legislation of Scotland from the beginning 
of time.” This is hardly a task to be under¬ 
taken by one who has devoted his youth and 
manhood to literature, and who has won his 
spurs, but we are thankful to the “ archaeo¬ 
logical duffer” for the interesting chapter 
he has written. The origin of the game 
and the derivation of the word are 
alike unknown. Mr. Lang is inclined to 
believe the word is Celtic, and shows that 
the game may have had its origin in Holland 
At any rate, we know from historical records 
that the game was popular in Scotland about 
the middle of the fifteenth century; for pro¬ 
hibitory laws were enacted at that time against 
both football and golf, because these pastimes 
were found to interfere with the practice of 
archery. The invention of gunpowder, how¬ 
ever, checkmated the superior skill of the 
English archer, and left the Soot free to lay 
aside the bow and resume the driver. It 
would appear that the game had such a 


fascination for the fifteenth-century Scot that 
he ventured occasionally to ply the deek on 
Sunday, even at the risk of having to expiate 
his oftenoe on the stool of repentance. He 
must have been a golfer of a very different 
type from Tom Morris, the venerable “ high 
priest of the hierarchy of professional golf,” 
who—as Mr. Everard tells us in his admirable 
chapter on “Some Celebrated Golfers”— 
would never oonsent to handle a club even on 
a Fast Day. Tom’s determination “to keep 
the Fast Day ” was due to honest conviction, 
for which we honour him, and not to the 
dread of the seat of repentance in the town 
kirk of St. Andrews, “ an inestimable relic, 
which many a long driver, many a fell putter, 
must have consecrated by his weight.” 

Lord Wellwood’s remarks on the game will 
delight the heart of the golfer. They are as 
fresh and invigorating as a sea-breeze on the 
links in summer, and have a whiff of genuine 
humour about them that is not felt in the 
perusal of the chapter specially devoted to 
the “ Humours of Golf.” With pleasure we 
roam with him over the whole field of the 
science and ethics of the game, and we are 
sorry when he holes his last putt. As a 
golfer Lord Wellwood is a rank socialist. 

“No one," he says, “can understand what 
land-hunger means until he has played, or 
tried to play, on a green which is too small for 
the number of players. Whatever his political 
views on other matters, he will become a rank 
socialist as to this, and will loudly call for the 
allotment of those stretches of shore ground 
which are crying aloud to be converted into 
golfing greens.” 

With regard to women’s rights, he is not 
piepared to give them the fall franchise; but 
they are to be liberated from the degrad¬ 
ing slavery to which they were subjected in 
the days of our golfing forefathers when they 
were allowed to sit brooding at home, or, if 
they ventured to approach their lords and 
masters while engaged, in the serious business 
of the day, were driven from the links by the 
terrible cry “ Fore,” shouted from the sten¬ 
torian lungs of unscrupulous caddies. The 
ladies are to be relegated to a golfing green 
specially laid out for their use, where, like 
Naurioaa of old, they may sport with the ball 
end be out of the way. 

Of the fifteen ohapters in the book ten are 
contributed by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, “who, 
though an Englishman born and bred, has 
done more than any other golfer to popularise 
the game on both sides of the Tweed and to 
raise the standard of amateur play.” In his 
deeply interesting and instructive essays on 
Blementaty Instruction, Style, Nerve and 
Training, Etiquette and Behaviour, he shows 
clearly that he t can wield his pen with the 
same graceful ease and power with which he 
can wield his dub. Though the study of 
Mr. Hutohinson’s “didactic treatise” may 
fail to improve the play or the temper of the 
confirmed duffer, he will be compelled to 
acknowledge that the fault lies with himself 
and not with his instructor. If he would 
enjoy the high pleasure of bitting the ball 
dean from the tee, or the still more supreme 
delight of laying the ball dead on the green 
with an iron wrist-shot, let him faithfully 
carry out the instructions of Mr. Hutchinson 
and his bliss is assured. But, alas! the golfer 
is jborn and not made. Being painfully aware 


that he has a bad style and tbat he adds 
considerably to the expense of the game 
by frequently breaking bis club on his 
shoulder or a divot, he cons the rules laid 
down by the mentor of golf and addresses the 
ball. His addresses are persistently rejected, 
and he betakes himself to bis old way of 
wooing, though his candid partner and ir¬ 
reverent caddies may aver that his attitude 
in playing beats a striking resemblance to a 
“ stuffed bird ” or the wielder of a sledge¬ 
hammer. He consoles himself, however, by 
the reflection that after all his own style may 
be “a style of genius,” and, though less 
elegant than the style of a Hutchinson or a 
Leslie Balfour, it matters little so long as he 
hits the ball. 

There is certainly no game which is a 
severer test of nerve thsn the game of golf, 
and if the game is to be played as it ought 
to be played, the golfer must pay good heed 
to the maxim, “ Mens sana in corpora sauo.” 
“ It is not good to eat too much or to drink 
too much, but he must eat heartily or he 
will find his nerve all gone if he tries to play 
on au empty stomach.” Golf abhors a 
vacuum. If your partner’s luncheon should 
consist of a beef-steak and a pint of cham¬ 
pagne, you may rest assured he will prove a 
more formidable antagonist that if he should 
merely toy with a biscuit and sip a glass of 
sherry. But an immoderate use of the “ vin 
de pays ” must be avoided, otherwise the 
golfer may find himself in the position of the 
veteran who was surprised that, although he 
saw two balls, he could hit neither of them. 
It is true that it is one of the many virtues 
of golf that it is “ an old man’s game ” In¬ 
deed, it has been said that if a man wishes to 
spend a healthy and a happy old age he must 
make a point of learning golf and whist in his 
youth. A round of the links, however, is 
a pretty severe strain on the phyeioal {towers; 
and he who makes golf the serious business of 
his life, and who stakes his reputation and his 
peace of mind on a cleek-shot or a putt, must 
never allow “ his muscles to get flabby ” 
or his hand to lose its cunning. He must 
swing his club at an imaginary ball in his 
bedroom sfter his morning bath, and practice 
putting on the lawn in dry, and on the draw¬ 
ing-room floor in wet weather. 'We are in¬ 
clined, however, to regard golf as a pastime, 
though we are not prepared to go the length 
of the bard who sang: 

“ We putt, we drive, we laugh, we chat, 

Our strokes and jokes aye clinking, 

We banish all extraneous fat 
And all extraneous thinking.” 

The poet who penned these lines was a rank 
heretic, for there is no creature, not even 
your partner’s wife when she goes the round 
to keep your partner’s score, more obnoxious 
than the chatterer who will persist in discuss¬ 
ing Home Rule when you have a hanging 
ball to deal with, or in countiog your strokes 
aloud when you are delving in a bunker. 
Moreover, joking is sternly prohibited, for a 
joke has been known to spoil a match. If 
you play to win you must observe a religious 
silence; and though your partner be a plea¬ 
sant fellow, you must remember that, how¬ 
ever unchristian it may look, you must 
“ cherish a silent hatred of him and try to 
treat him as a nonentity.” 

Mr. Everard gives an interesting acoount 
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written in terse and vigorous English of the 
heroes of golf, and a record of the battles 
they have lost and won. His brief bio- 
graphioal sketch of “old Tom Morris, on 
whose handsome sunburnt face nobility of 
character is written in letters as clear as day,’’ 
is much more to our liking than the garrru- 
lous autobiography whioh closes the book. 
Tom is never garrulous, though he is a master 
of his mother-tongue—a fact which the style 
of the autobiography would lead us to doubt. 
Nor have we ever heard of Tom, “ who was 
bom in the purple of courteous habits,” sug¬ 
gesting “ a pint o’ black strap” for his own 
use, though we have heard that on one occa¬ 
sion he suggested that his partner was sorely 
in need of a little refreshment. Tom was 
playing with a veritable duffer whose exer¬ 
tions had proved too much for his physical 
energy. “Ye wad be nane the waur o’ a 
black strap, sir,” said Tom. “ Certainly," 
replied his partner, “ my performances are so 
miserable that I feel you cannot chastise me 
enough with any sort of strap.” “ You mis¬ 
take me, sir,” replied the courteous Tom. 
“ 1 didn’t mean that; I mean ye wad be nane 
the waur o’ a pint o’ porter.” May Mr. 
Everard’s graceful and well-earned tribute of 
praise warm the heart of the veteran in the 
evening of his life, and prove an incentive to 
every professional to follow in his footsteps '. 

6. B. Mbbby. 


best to elevate those among whom he has been 
called to exercise his ministry.” 


THREE VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


The TriaU of a Country Parson. By Augustus 
Jeissopp. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Joints in our Social Armour. By James 
Bunoiman. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Idle Musing!. Essays in Social Mosaic. By 
E Condor Gray. (W. Heinemann.) 

Three years ago Dr. Jessopp republished in 
separate form, under the title of Aready, 
for Better for Worse, some entertaining essays 
relating to country life in East Anglia. The 
book met with large and well-merited success; 
but the author assures us that the impression 
produced upon many of its readers was the 
very reverse of that intended. They thought— 
wrongly, it seems—that the learned doctor, 
having given up school-work in a big town with 
the belief that he should find in the repose of 
a country parish every thing that was charming, 
and had been been grievously disappointed. 
The rustic charaeter, since he had been 
brought in contact with it, had deteriorated 
sadly. The villagers had lost their simplicity, 
their courtesy, and their kindliness; and the 
prospect of spending bis declining years among 
them waa, for a man of culture and refine¬ 
ment, a depressing one. However, it appears 


Of course he meets with trials and difficulties 
in his lot; but, on the whole, he declares it 
to be a very happy lot, and the worries and 
annoyances to which it subjects him are no 
worse than other folk have to encounter. A 
country parson’s income nowadays is, it is true, 
smaller and more precarious than heretofore; 
but then a man who possesses Dr. Jessopp’s 
skilful pen can always add something to it, 
and also find in literature and research an 
escape from those little worries whioh are 
more hard to bear than the greater trials of 
life. Isolation, of which our genial author 
complains, is a hardship not peculiar to the 
clergy in Norfolk. Other people there - unless 
they are rich enough in friends and money to 
have their houses always full—suffer from it; 
and if the occasional visitors are neither 
numerous nor agreeable, the unattractiveness 
of the locality may have something to do 
with it. Then, as to the fixity of the country 
parson’s position, is it altogether true ? No 
doubt there is always a tendency to suppose 
that people occupying big places are neces¬ 
sarily big people, but merit even in obscure 
positions is sometimes recognised. At any 
rate, a country parson is in this respect no 
worse off than a country doctor or a country 
lawyer, and he can often effeot an exchange 
with far less difficulty. As to the retirement 
of the aged and incapable, there cannot be two 
opinions; and the matter has not only engaged 
the attention of the heads of the Church, but 
has already been dealt with by a promising 
scheme for clergy pensions, of which we are 
surprised Dr. Jessopp has not heard. The 
difficulties in the way of making such a 
scheme compulsory seem insurmountable; and, 
unless there be, as is the case with the Clive 
Fund, a nucleus of revenue derived from other 
sources, the self-help of the clergy — an 
essential principle—would probably be in¬ 
effectual. The last and least interesting 
paper in this volume is entitled, “ Why I 
wish to visit America.” It would, we venture 
to think, be far better for Dr. Jessopp to carry 
out his wish than merely to write about it; 
for he may be pretty sure (and his publisher 
will help him in his calculations) that his 


is absurdly oalled “ Sport.” In the old- 
fashioned and proper sense of the word, sport 
meant certain outdoor pastimes, which 
implied and promoted skill, courage, and 
endurance. But nowadays—at least, among 
a large class which embraces alike the sharper 
and the shopboy—it is exclusively applied to 
a morbid interest in the fluctuations of the 
betting ring. As a rule, those who bet 
know as little of the points of a horse as of 
his pedigree. They would not back Eclipse 
himself on the score of merit. All that leads, 
or more often misleads them, is some sup¬ 
posed “tip ” sold, or presumed to have been 
sold, by a purveyor of stable secrets, whose 
venality has escaped detection. We should 
be glad if Mr. Bunciman’s scathing remarks 
had the effect cf arresting the progress of this 
social evil. It may be said that turf betting 
is no worse than 8tock Exchange speculation. 
In its best form it may not be so; but in its 
lowest form—and that, unhappily, is the 
most prevalent — it would be hard to 
find any vice more ignoble or more dis¬ 
astrous. “ The Ethics cf the Turf ”—to 
which Mr. Bunciman devotes an essay—have 
to do with “ every shade of vice, baseness, 
cupidity and blank folly”; and the writer 
exhausts his copious vocabulary of denunica- 
tion upon the heads of these so-called 
“Sportsmen,” their parasites and their 
plunderers. But Mr. Bunciman can write in 
another vein than that of invective. When 
he has to speak about “ Lost Days,” “ The 
Fading Year,” or “ Behind the Veil,” he 
betrays no little tenderness and religious 
sentiment. Though his terminology be not 
quite the same as that adopted by Sir G. 
Stokes in his recent lecture, yet the professor 
and the essayist arrive at the same conclusion 
—namely, “ that the essence which each of us 
calls 4 1 ’ must exist for ever.” There is a 
purpose in all that Mr. Bunciman says; and 
although one cannot always share bis en¬ 
thusiasm or aooept his conclusions, it is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity as a moral 
reformer and his zeal in the cause of philan¬ 
thropy. 

We have not the least idea what “ social 
mosaic ” may be, but we can certify to the 
faot that Mr. E. Conder Gray’s muungs are 


readers will be so glad to hear what he has to 
say about “ the great American people ” that 
the expenses of his visit will not trouble him. 

There is nothing of that leisurely dallying 
with his subject whioh is the characteristic 
of moat essayists about Mr. Bunciman. He 
is intensely earnest, and directs his arrows 
with force and precision against those “ joints 
in our social armour ” which his keen vision 
detects. On the subject of Drink he may be 


that he did not mean all that he said, and thought to express himself in terms that need 
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that further acquaintance with his sun-round 
ings has enabled him to recognise much in 
them that is full of interest and that calls 
forth his warmest sympathy. Everyone will 
be glad that Dr. Jessopp has made this dis¬ 
covery, and that it induced him to give to 
the world another volume of essays, equally 
delightful and, for the most part, equally 
valuable. 

“In Aready,” he says, “I have drawn, as best 
I could, the picture of the life of the rustics 
“found me. In this volume I have sketched 
the life of a country parson trying to do bis 


some qualification; but he writes strongly 
because he feels strongly, and, moreover, 
because his feelings have been stirred by 
what he has actually witnessed. Statistics 
of drunkenness probably never made a man 
sober, nor converted a reader into an apostle 
of temperance. Upon this point Mr. Bunoi¬ 
man is very decided in his language, and goes 
almost so far as to say that none but those 
who have passed through the temptation to 
drink can be of much use to the tempted. 
Scarcely less vigorous is he in dealing with 
that miserable malady of modern life whioh 


entitled to the epithet “idle.” No one will 
be the worse for anything he reads in this 
pretty volume, nor perhaps much the better. 
Here and there an apt expression or a felicitous 
quotation make it not difficult to believe that 
Mr. Gray could do something better than 
idly muse; but his mind has been largely 
nourished on poetry and light literature, and, 
therefore, its outcome is not likely to be very 
substantial until the mental fare is changed. 
Given a vacant hour, en easy chair, and an 
unharassed mind, Mr. Gray’s company might 
be fairly acceptable. It would not be exciting. 
We doubt not that—to use his own phrase— 
“he has fallen in love with his own work,’’ 
but he must not expect others to Bhare the 
warmth of his parental affection. Self- 
satisfaction is fatal to progress, and the 
reviewer’s duty is to check the one in order 
to promote the other. 

Chables J. Robinson. 
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TWO COLLECTIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL PHOBLFMS. 

Problem of the Future. By S. Laiog. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

Fun foment al Problem*. By Dr. Paul Cams. 

(Chicago: The Ofen Court Publishing 

Company.) 

“ Fkobiems ” are either questions “ret” in 
trder to be answered, cr quettiona which, 
after discussion, are declared to be, for the 
time being, unanswerable. In cne sente they 
may hewn the signification cf dogmas, in the 
other of open queeliona. Each of these mean¬ 
ings ia represented by the woiks above 
named. 

Talcing them in the order of their literary 
form and importance, Mr. Laing’s book ia an 
exceedingly thoughtful and interesting account 
ct questions which seem in the future to 
await a solution, as well as of the steps which 
up to the present time tend towards such a 
solution and possibly adumbrate its cha¬ 
racter. It deals with most departments of 
research which at present exeite the energy 
and curiosity of thoughtful men. There is, 
therefore, little methed or order in the con¬ 
secutive chapters. Their cne principle of 
ronnexion, the reason of their existence, is 
that 1 hey possess alike certain element s or phases 
of thought which “ pass man’s understanding ” 
—at least, at this particular stage of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The result is a certain 
heterogeneousness—an aspect of intellectual 
patchwork—which, in an age so versatile 
and desultory as our own, will probably be 
regarded as a recommendation. The man 
accustomed to consecutive thought, or whose 
-attention is largely confined to one depart¬ 
ment of research, must however experience a 
somewhat abrupt solution of oentinuity when 
he is required to pass from the consideration 
of “the misting link” to “Animal Magnet¬ 
ism,” or from the “ Creeds of Great Poets ” 
to “Armed Europe” and “Taxation and 
Finance.” But any strain such a reader may 
feel on his intellectual flexibility is more than 
compensated by Mr. Laing’s 'cautious aid 
undogmatio tone. He is not asked to ait 
down to a banquet wherein the individual 
peculiarity of each dish is intensified by cook¬ 
ing to an extreme incompatibility with all the 
rest, but wherein the cooking is tkilfully 
adapted to assimilate, for purposes of common 
digestion, the varied dishes of which it con¬ 
sists. 'Whatever the problem treated, and bow 
varied soever the information which the treat¬ 
ment discloses—for with all bis venatility it 
cannot bo supposed that Mr. Laing should be 
equally well posted ia all the subjects 
which he reviews — we find the same 
bbameteristics of care, caution, fhlness of 
research, and moderation in the statement of 
cemchufons. No doubt the specialist who has 
made one or other of Mr. Laing’s problem¬ 
atical themes tha study of a lifetime may 
find occasion at disaeait; bat the ordinary 
cultured reader, who has glanced from time to 
time at most at these problems will, admit 
that be finds in Mr. Leung a philosophical 
guide and friend, whose suggestions are worth 
consideration even when they cannot wholly 
command approval. 

Nob the least valuable feature of the book 
is the light it n fleets on contemporary thought 
and culture in England. Mr. Laing’e eminence 


as a man of business is at least (qual to bis 
fame as an author and thinker. 1c is clear, 
therefore—and Mr. Laing is by no means the 
only illustration of the truth—that the habits 
of accuracy and industry developed by busi¬ 
ness pursues ere quite compatible with a pro¬ 
found interest and genuine intellectual appre- 
i iation of the different issues in philosophy, 
science, and religion which are teing mooted 
among ns. Of a book so well adapted to the 
needs and thoughts of our time, the success is, 
of course, assured. Whatever else may be 
doubtful in bis Problem* of the Future, this, 
at least, is not problematical. 

Passing to Dr. Carua’s Fundamental Prob¬ 
lem, we find ourselves in a new region of 
thought. Here are problems which, as I 
have hinted, are in reality dogmas; and, what 
renders the matter worse, they are sometimes 
treated in an arbitrary and dogmatic spirit. 
The author is kind enough to spare both 
reader and reviewer the task of reading the 
whole of. bis book by presenting them with a 
syllabus of its conclusions. Thus he tells us ; 

“The philosophy which ‘The Fundamental 
Problems ’ present is Monism. Monism holds 
that all existence is One. The foundation of 
Monism reals upon and is original in the formal 
constitution of the human intellect. . . . The 
author objects to Supernaturalism as well as 
Agnosticism. The method of bis philosophy is 
a systematic arrangement of knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge is the possession of certain truths; truth 
the conformity of cognition to reality, and 
reality the sum total of all that is. So that 
the oonoeption in which this sjstem culminates 
is post tire, and based upon the data of reality.’* 

After this authoritative exposition little 
remains to be added. The book consists of a 
series of essays which appeared in a Chicago 
publication called The Open Court. An arena 
better befitting the consideration at “ Prob¬ 
lems ” than such a court seems inoonoeivable, 
though, judging of ita proceedings by this 
work of Dr. Cuius—which, notwithstanding 
its thoughtfulness, is vitiated by arbitrary 
conclusions end a pretentious style—the 
“court” is “open” only to one species of 
philosophy, and its judgments are as dictatorial 
and eee oatiedra as if they emanated from an 
infallible Pope. 

John Owm 


hew NOVtLS. 

Syrlin. In 3 vols. By Ou'da. (Cbatto & 
Windus.) 

J5» Pier Earlieet Youth. In 3 vols. By 
Tasma. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Haunting*: Fantastic Stotiee. By Vernon 
Lee. (Htinemann.) 

1/arid. By JcrgS Isaacs. Fi om the Mexican. 
. (Harper.) 

Lot Cerrito*. By Gertrude Fianklin Atherton. 
(New York: Lovell.) 

She to On*. By Ed ward Bellamy. (Putnam's.) 
Hiss Ifephistophelcs. By Fergus Hume. 

(White.) 

Boyhood and Youth. By Count Tolstoi. 

Translated by 0. Popeff. (Elliot Stock.) 
If Syrlin were a first work, it would be one 
of the most puzzling books to estimate. It 
,is so brilliantly clever in puts, bo scathingly 


keen and hitter, and shows frequently such 
close observation and trenchant diction on the 
part of the author, that one would be tempted 
to predict a “ future ” for the young novelist. 
But even then the most casual of critics could 
not fail to perceive the radical shortcomings 
of the book—its hopelessly wrong terist of the 
skeins of life, its occasional ludicrous shallow¬ 
ness (f insight, its weak and inartistic con¬ 
struction, and, above all, its ssperabundant 
vulgarity. The sentiment of most readers, 
during perusal of Syrjin, must be one of pro¬ 
found thankfulness that—if Ouida’s account 
of the ways of thought, speeoh, and daily life 
of our aristocracy be even approximately true 
—they are themselves bora to that state of 
middle-class existence toward which tbe 
popular novelist has such a scornful indiffer¬ 
ence. Of conrse, if aristoeratie society actually 
existed as Ouida depicts it, she would deserve 
all praise for her unflinching realism; but 
though the present writer is only an obscure 
unit among tbe insufferable middle-class of 
England, he has no hesitation in declaring 
that aristocracy d la Ouida docs not exis*, 
never did, and never will. No human society, 
however limited numerically, can be uniformly 
vile and stupid; nor could it be proved, cn 
the other faatd, that tbe salvation of a country 
depends nowadays upon its aristocracy. Ouida 
paints the highest class of English society ss 
rotten to the core, and even when she con¬ 
descends to write of anyone below the rank of 
an earl she is unsparing in her corrosive acids. 
Yet, withal, she loves aristocracy, particularly 
her much abused English aristocracy, so 
absorbingly, that one would believe she be¬ 
longed to the hated and despised middle-class, 
who, though they have no titles, no pedigree 
to speak of, pay their debts, live clean aid 
honourable lives, and do not conduct them¬ 
selves in ihe presence of “ their women ” like 
ill-bred boors, are yet (we are assured) so 
fascinated by the glory of their social superiors 
that they are incapable of any other sentiment 
than one varying from reverent pride to idola¬ 
trous worship. Nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped that the rich Australian or millionaire 
American, who has come over to drop some of 
hu “ pile ” in the old country, will not accept 
Ouida’s veqgi^n of tbe life cl our highest 
society af mdtijle,.Mgr. Dukes and Mar¬ 
que sees, and all. t|e other.' 1 * haughty peers ” 
and peeresses, are an, insufferably vulgar set, 
who require only to be called Mr. Stiggins, 
the greengrocer, and Mrs. Huggins, tbe 
washerwoman, and Misa 'Wbggles, tbe cook, 
to appear in their true light One of the 
personagea in Syrlin, who ia meant to be a 
model of the worthiest type of British noble¬ 
man, the Duke ol Beaufront, urges a lady to 
become his wife: when Mrs. Consuelo Lawrence 
gently declines, from the most generous and 
unselfish motives, this modem Bayard looks 
at her “ with harshness and impatienee and 
scepticism”: then, “ ‘Women can live cn 

their own d-d empty sentiment as they 

live on ice-cream and a cup of tea,’ he said 
savagely.” As for the refined style of con¬ 
versation of the upper classes, one example 
will serve: “ Who is Syrlin ? ” asks tie 
Countess of Avillion of her ootpra the Duke 
of Beaufront, at the lfancheon-table. “ No¬ 
body asks who artists are,” interrupts Lord 
Avillion. “Whattbe dtnee does it matter 
what hole they come out of ? It’s all one, 
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whether the butcher, the baker, or the candle- 
stick-maker had the honour of their pro. 
creation.” Unfoitunately, Ouida’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the "lower orders,” whom the 
occasionally condercends to introduce into her 
aristocratic pages, is on a par with her know¬ 
ledge of the refined manners of the creme dt 
la creme, to adopt one of the myriad French 
phrases with which she sprinkles her novels. 
On the second page of the first volume of 
Syrlin there is an impossible butcher’s boy, 
who cries out, concerning one of the dowagers 
driving to a Drawing Boom at Buckingham 
Palace, " There goes an old ewe decked 
lamb fashion.” As for Syrlin himself, ho is 
ridiculous, impossible, incroyalle. He is 
meant to be an artistic type: he is really a 
silly caricature. Barely does he say a manly 
thing or do a manly act—as when he stam¬ 
meringly apologises to Lady Avillion, whom 
be has endeavoured to seduce; or, when, with 
the help of a revolver, be dissipates in a puff 
of smoke all his overweening vanity and 
colossal silliness. Yet, even Syrlin, as may 
be gathered from various episodes in the first 
volume, occasionally displays a character as 
truly fine as his genius is brilliant: and, in this 
respect, he is typical of the novel which is called 
after him—which is 6vsr and again clever 
beyond nine-tenths of the annual flood of 
fiction, and yet is, in the main, untrue, stupid, 
and wearisome. 

The lady who, under the pseudonym of 
" Tasms,” writes such pleasant tales of 
Australian life, has produced in the bcok en¬ 
titled In Her Earlittt Youth the cleverest as 
well as the most ambitious novel she has yet 
written. It is none tbe leas colonial in senti¬ 
ment because "the kangaroo business” is 
never obtruded; and this comparative colour¬ 
lessness will perhaps interfere with the enjoy¬ 
ment of readers who expect Australian novels 
to afford them entertaiment similar in kind 
to that embodied in Henry Kingsley’s 
Qeofftey Hamlyn or Marcus Clarke’s Hit 
Natural Life. On the other hand, it will he 
an attraction to those who have had experience 
of life at the Antipodes, and know that a day 
in Melbourne or Sydney is very like a day in 
London or Manchester, and that "life” up- 
country is not radically different from life in 
any remote county in the United Kingdom. 
Tbe real interest of In Her Earlittt Youth 
is centred in the love affair between Pauline 
Drafts n and Sir Francis Peg rave, though 
not improbably the sympathies of many 
readers will be with the latter rather than 
with Pauline’s husband, a weak, boisterous, 
slangy, horsey colonial of a frequent but 
most undesirable type. The story is really 
a profound indictment of ill-mated marriages, 
though the author probably does not mean 
It so, literally. Tasma shows in this novel 
her fine faculty of characterisation; and it her 
men ate tome what unreal now and again, her 
women are true studies from life. Pauline, 
tbe heroine, is a charming woman, a high type 
indeed, and yet (despite Ouida) no uncommon 
one. 

Yernon Lee is so accomplished a writer that 
one wopders'at finding her prefacing her col¬ 
lection of four bogey stories with a manifesto 
in which she declares her absolute scepticism 
in the matter of bogsys. This is as though a 
spiritualist were t« invite you to a seance, and 


just as you were getting your nerves ready to 
thrill be were to dissipate all mysterious ex¬ 
pectations by the announcement that appari¬ 
tions, and raps, and all the rest of it were 
mere clap-trap. A'l the same, Vtrnon Lee’s 
Haunting! are quite genuinely ghostly in 
effect; her " sprites of the distempered mind,” 
indeed, charm the attention much more than 
if they clanked their chains at midnight, or 
groaned, or dropped blood, or extended 
clammy hands, or wailed a banshee wail, 
or, in a word, were conventional spectres. 
Three at least of the Hauntingt have ap¬ 
peared before, one, "Oke of Okehurst,” 
as a shilling novelette, under tbe title of 
The Phantom Lover. I remember reading it 
a couple of years ago, but do not find that it 
is so interesting on re-perusal as I bad antici¬ 
pated. It is too obviously a tale of mere mad¬ 
ness ; an objection that, in a still more 
marked degree, militates against the last of 
the four narratives, “A Wicked Voice,” 
which, moreover, is inferior in literary crafts¬ 
manship. "Dionea,” a story of a modern 
reincarnation of Venus, and " Amour Dure,” 
a strange tale of the recreation by mental 
fantasy of certain tragio circumstances of the 
past, are both very well worth re-reading: the 
latter for its mediaeval horror and savage, 
fantastic romance—so happily conveyed—and 
the former for a certain remote and yet 
poignant beauty, which, once appre inded, 
must haunt the imaginative mind in most 
pleasant fashion. It is a masterpiece; while 
" A Wicked Voice ” is neither a winsome tale 
'of fantasy nor a genuine ghost>itory. But, as 
a matter of fact, the four stories do not go 
well togetherartistically, their collection in 
one volume is a mistake. 

The name of Jorg6 Isaacs, one of the fore¬ 
most of Spanish novelists and the chief literary 
glory of Southern America, is almost unknown 
in this country. Yet his Maria is one of 
those classics which are universal in their 
appeal, though intensely national. It is 
a beautiful story beautifully told; and so 
admirable does the translation seem to be that 
the reader is unconscious of a single alien note 
from first to last The value of tbe book in 
its present dress is greatly increased by a 
sympathetic and interesting account of the 
literary fortunes of MariA and of its author. 
This prefatory cauterie is by Mr. Thos. A. 
Janvier, one of the ablest of the younger 
American writers, whose knowledge of 
Mexico, moreover, and of Mexican life and 
literature, is at first-hand. To adopt a 
commonplace phrase, Maria is certainly a book 
which every lover of literature ought to read. 

The next book on my list is also, in a sense, 
a Mexican romance; that is to say, it deals 
with Mexican California, and is from the 
pen of one who has not only lived on a 
Californian ranche, but who knows the strange 
half - Americanised " free squatters ” and 
their stranger language, which is really a 
mongrel dialect with almost phenomenal 
licence in its variety. Last summer Mrs. 
Atherton’s Hermia Suydam was reviewed in the 
Academy. There could hardly be a greater con¬ 
trast than between that book and Lot Cerritot. 
The first is a story of an American woman, 
at once the eager representative and the 
victim of the "malady of the age” which 
Guy de Maupsessnt and M. Paul Bourget 
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indicate when they use that elastic word 
modemite. The - second is a romance of 
picturesque balf-savage life in a part of the 
world practically unexploited by the literary 
pioneer—and this with all due respect for and 
admiration of Mr. Bret Harte’s hsif-imaginaiy, 
half-real transcripts from nature. Caraelita, 
the heroine, is as striking as she is original a 
creation; and the story of her wayward, 
passionate, poetic life, with all its dramatic 
episodes, and its strangely interblent tragedy 
and happiness, is not one that that the most 
casual reader will easily forget. There are 
passages of remarkable beauty, there is narra¬ 
tive and dramatic power of no common order, 
and there is genuine and unmistakable art in 
Lot Cerritot. But the story has one notable 
artistic flaw—the too facile disposition of the 
protagonists, Castro, Carmelita’s savage 
Mexican lover, and Mrs. Tremayne, the wife 
ot the hero, her potent rival. Their terrible 
doom is told with vivid succinctness, though 
perhaps with exaggerated .reticence of de¬ 
tail ; but the impression left upon the mind 
has not that incvitableness which it is the 
aim of the true novelist to convey. Hermia 
Suydam had crudities ot manner as well as 
of thought, able and suggestive book though 
it was; but it is pleasant to note the marked 
advance in purity and grace of diction which 
Mrs. Atherton displays in her latest romance. 
Having discarded what may be called the 
Franco-American style of the younger Trans¬ 
atlantic realists, her danger would appear to 
he a too uncontrolled exuberance of language. 
Lot Cerritot only occasionally sins in this 
respect; perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that there are occasional hints of a too way¬ 
ward eloquence. The book will unquestion¬ 
ably add greatly to the author's growing 
reputation. 

Here is yet another novel from oversea. 
Mr. Edward Bellamy is so well-known by his 
Looking Backward that one naturally takes 
up Six to One, bis new book, with interest. 
It is, as he calls it in his sub-title, "A 
Nantucket Idyl,” and is a pleasant enough, 
unexciting, and distinctly " thin ” narrative 
of how a young man spent his holiday, in 
agreeable company, during the dull season at 
a watering-place, and in what manner he 
gained a wife. I should imagine the book to 
be a much earlier production than Looking 
Backward, were it not issued as a new work. 

The best that can be said for the new story 
by the young Australian author of. The 
Myttery of a Hantom Cab is that it is less 
vulgar than its predecessor, and written with 
more ease if not with grace. In Mitt Mephitto- 
phelet, Mr. Fergus Hume works along the line 
now of Miss Anna Katherine Green, now of 
M. Gaboriau, though both those skilled plot- 
weavers would laugh to scorn the ridiculously 
easy cipher which puzzles Naball, the detective. 
The story is interesting, and the plot is evolved 
with ingenuity; but Mitt Mephittophelet has 
absolutely no claim to be considered as 
literature. 

Count Tolstoi’s Boyhood, Adoletcence, and 
Youth has already been noticed in tlje 
Academy, so it is unnecessary to add more 
than that this edition comprises in one volume 
what has hitherto been issued in two or 
three; and that in point of style—and, so far 
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as it is pocsible for one unacquainted with the 
language of the original to judge, in the 
matter of literalness—it is indubitably the 
best English Tenon of tbe Russian norelist’s 
remarkable autobiographical, or semi-auto- 
biographioal, work. 

WlIXIAM ShAHP. 


SOME BOOKS ON COLONIAL LIFE. 

New Zealand for Emigrant, Invalid, and 
Tourist. By John Murray Moore. (Sampson 
Low.) This is an excellent and comprehensive 
account of New Zealand by a doctor who 
has resided at Auokland for nine years. He 
appears to hare gone there for bis health, 
which has been renovated by “ the health* 
giving New Zealand air.” Bus advice to in* 
tending emigrants is as follows : 

“ It is well to' point out that by the latest private 
and official sources of information the only classes 
of immigrants required in the colony are: (1) Fe¬ 
male domestic servants; (2) farmers with capital; 
(3) agricultural ; labourers ; (4) shepherds and 
herdmen. No assistance in paying any part of the 
passage-money is now given by the government, 
which is carefully retrenching its expenses. All 
other trades, occupations, and professions are now 
so full in the colony that it is difficult for a new 
arrival to find won. Certain facts are forgotten 
sometimes by too eloquent emigration agents; for 
instance, (l) that the birth-rate in New Zealand is 
very high, amounting in some years to 38 5 per 
cent., and that the colony will oomplete its first 
half-century in 1890. It follows, as a oonsequence, 
that there are hundreds of New Zealand boys pnd 
girls, all of very fair education, ready and eager to 
fill situations, to enter offloes, learn trades, and to 
get into the large civil service of the govern¬ 
ment, which also practically includes the great 
education department. Lawyers, teachers, 
clerks, governesses, ladyr helps, clergymen, artists, 
and even musicians, are not well advised to go out 
Just now to settle in New Zealand.” 

Naturally the most interesting portion of Dr. 
Moore’s book is that which relates to his own 
profession. He is loud in his praises of the 
mineral springs of New Zealand, unsurpassed 
in number, variety, and medicinal value by 
those of any other inhabited country. In his 
practise in New Zealand he has never met with 
a case of true typhus fever, but typhoid is 
common owing to the unsanitary state of the 
towns in the colony. Asiatic cholera is un¬ 
known ; and small-pox has been so effectually 
excluded from the islands that it does not 
appear at all as a cause of death in the mor¬ 
tality records of the quinquennial period 1881- 
1886. On the other hand, croup and diph¬ 
theria are deplorably common in the towns, and 
may be attributed to the emanations from the 
heaps of animal and vegetable refuse which 
are allowed to decompose unremoved. Dr. 
Moore remarks that the teeth of the European 
population decay very early, and this he attri¬ 
butes to the want of lime in the water. How 
then does he aocount for the beauty and dura¬ 
bility of the teeth of the Maoris, whioh is one 
of the characteristics of the raoe ? It is plain 
that something more than the absenoe of lime 
is required to aooount for this defect. 

A Journey to Lake Taupo: and Australian 
and New Zealand Tales and Sketches. By 
Percy BusselL (Petherick.) This daintily- 
printed volume consists half of tales and half of 
sketches (for the latter word read “essays”), but 
all conoerned with Australasian men, manners, 
and customs. The first story, “ A Journey to 
Lake Taupo,” and its sequel, “ An Austral 
Theocracy,” are of somewhat slight texture; 
but in the two succeeding tales, “TheTreasure 
Tree,” and “A Mad Passion,” Mr. Bussell 
shows very remarkable powers of plot con¬ 
struction. For delicate ingenuity of conception, 
-Combined with bold rapid execution, “The 


Treasure Tree ” would be bad to beat. This, 
by the way, is a romantio tale of a hunt after 
hidden treasure, through the wilds of Queens¬ 
land, introducing us to a villain of rare 
vigour, who appropriately enough ends in 
smoke, being blown to smithereens by a gun¬ 
powder magazine as he flourishes a horse- 
pistol of reflation size. Of that part of this 
book whioh deals with fact, not the least inter¬ 
esting feature is a sketch of the life and work 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, to whom, more 
than to any other man, Great Britain is 
indebted for the oolony of New Zealand. Be 
it remembered that in those days Franoe had 
oast a longing eye in the direction of Austral¬ 
asia, and that, as a matter of fact, the expe¬ 
dition organised by Wakefield (in tbe teeth of 
official opposition) only forestalled a French 
fleet by a few days in seizing hold of the 
southern isle of the New Zealand group. The 
author of this book is evidently a strong pro¬ 
tectionist, and.he finds a powerful text in the 
material development of Victoria in the past two 
decades, during which period that oolony has 
been’subjeot to the Berry protectionist tariff, 
It is possible that the great duel between 
Free Trade and' Protection may after all resolve 
itself into a question of time and place; and if 
it was expedient to dose the Victorian markets 
to goods of foreign manufacture iu 1870, it 
does not at all follow that Free Trade was not 
a crying want of Great Britain in the forties. 
The study of Victorian economics is agreeably 
relieved by a chapter on “ Australian Art,” 
which is full of beautiful word-painting, but 
leaves on the mind the idea that hitherto our 
Antipodean colonies have been more fruitful in 
landscape painters that in great delineators of 
life and maimers. 

A Winter Tour in South Africa. By Sir 
Frederick Young. (Petherick.) - This pleasant 
narrative of a three months’ tour in South 
Africa is enlarged from a paper read at the 
Royal Colonial Institute in November last. 
Sir Frederick gives an interesting aooount of 
Kimberley and its diamond mines. Diamonds, 
he states, are still rising in value, notwith¬ 
standing the large quantities found—such 
quantities, indeed, that they seemed to him 
“ as plentiful as blackberries.” The profits of 
the miners must be large; for he, with five 
companions, worked for an hour or two in 
picking diamonds from the heaps of small 
stones just brought up and laid out from the 
day’s washing. The value of the diamonds so 
found was £1,200. The mines, however, differ 
much in riohness. For instance, the average 
value of each truck-load of stuff from the 
Bullfontein mine is said to be about 8s., while 
from the De Beers it is 28s. or 30s. Baptd as 
has been the rise of diamond Kimberley, it is 
far surpassed by golden Johannesburg. Our 
author spent a week there, much interested in 
the gold-mines and the wonderful crushing 
machinery, some of it automatic. He is 
satisfied of the permanence of theee goldfields. 
The furthest point reaohed by Sir Frederick 
was Waterbury, in the north of the South 
African Republic. He was struck, as other 
travellers have been, with the paucity of game 
in that oountry. In returning, he visitea the 
battle-fields- of Laing’s Nek, Msjuba Hill, 
and Ingogo. It is impossible, he writes, to 
estimate the damage done to British influence, 
prestige, and power by the politioal conse¬ 
quences resulting from that miserable fiasco, 
the retrocession of the Transvaal to the Boers. 
His chapter on the politioal situation is im¬ 
portant, but not very hopeful. He is a strong 
advocate for imperial federation. 

West-Nor’-West. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Nisbet). This is a record of a summer’s trip 
made by a mother to see her sons, who are 
settlers in the vast plains to the North-West of 


Canada, and to spy out the land. It is not a 
manual for emigrants, so much as a book io 
help stay-at-home parents to realise the condi¬ 
tions of emigrant life. Mrs. Saxby lightly 
surveys the oountry towards Qu'Appelle and 
Winnipeg, and beyond in' the direction of 
British Columbia; and she pleasantly describes 
“ the woods ” which lie between the territory 
of Quebeo and the North-West prairies. Every¬ 
where she finds Scotchmen, and everywhere 
a great lack of Scotchwomen. Nothing, it 
seems, is wanting in this Western Paradise but 
women. “ I believe,” she says, “ the old 
oountry oould confer no greater boon upon 
this fine young nation than by sending it 
thousands of our girls to soften and sweeten 
life in the Wild West.” Again and again Mrs. 
Saxby returns to this fact like an apostle of 
matrimony. Everywhere the sees selfishness 
and irregular living, owing to the absenoe of 
practical, sensible girls. She rails upon idie 
stay-at-home damsels in no measured terms.: 
“it spoils their hands to do .a little kitohen 
work'at home, but they never mind scrubbing 
church brasses and kneeling on oold stones at' 
the bidding of a parson,” whatever that may 
mean, and its very vagueness intensifies its 
awfulness. She gives a capital account of a 
Presbyterian Sabbath iu the far West, and a 
chapter is devoted to the portrait of a typical 
Canadian M.P. There is much sympathy with 
nature too, aa might be expected from the 
authoress, and with every form of goodness. 
It is curious that, as she points out, the forms 
and ceremonies of the English Church suit 
the genius of the Bed Indian better than the 
naked simplicity of Sootch worship. 

Beyond the Argentine : or, Letters from 
Braz l. By May Frances. (W. H. Allen) 
This is a cheery acoount of a six months’ 
residence, from September 1887 to Much 
1888, on the Touro Passo, a tributary of the 
Uruguay River. The name of the book is, 
perhaps, misleading, for the part of Brazil 
through whioh the Touro Passo runs lies 
parallel to the Argentine Confederation, 
divided by it by the Uruguay. The writer 
went out to join a brother, who was distriot 
engineer on a pioneer railway. She had to 
rough it, but never makes a complaint. She 
gives a graphic aooount of the oountry and - its 
inhabitants—an acoount we are very glad to 
have, for it is a part of the world not much 
known, and certainly little written about. The 
“ estanoieros ”—equivalent, we presume, to 
landowners—were kind and friendly, but are a 
strange, half-civilised set of people. It seems 
they can read and write, but 

“their homes are not much more than barns, 
generally built of mud and bamboo, and roofed 
with what is known on English lawns as pampas 
grars; they are entirely without anything 
approaching the ornamental, either inside or out. 
They are, of course, always one-storied, and con¬ 
tain one living room, in which are a table and a 
row of chairs. Beyond are bedrooms, somewhat 
better furnished, the bed linen edged with home¬ 
made laoe. I have seen an English advertisement 
of lager-beer nailed on the wall as a picture in one 
house; but, as a rule, floors and walls are of mud, 
and if tho latter were ever whitewashed it is rarely 
done a second time. Pigs, dogs, and ohickens 
wander in and out as they will; the children go 
barefoot, and even their elders only wear stockings 
on great occasions. When we go to return a out, 
the women always instinctively sit together on one 
side of the room and the men on the other, and 
mat6 is brought in.” 

The writer never tasted mate; she had no 
fancy to drinking out of the tube, called the 
bomba, oommon to alL Mat<$ is said to be an 
antidote to the quantity of meat consumed by 
all classes; but this exoess in meat-eating 
seems to arise rather from thtir being nothing 
else to eat than from gluttony. Our author was 
in Brazil before the final emancipation of the 
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slavesand it is easy to see what must have 
been the effect on these indolent, easy-going 
people when their servants were set free. If 
the was rightly informed, religion is extinot in 
this part of Brasil: 

" The state of religions affairs in this country Is 
almost incredible. The lives of the priests are not 
to be spoken of. Some j ears ago, about a hundred 
<f the Jesuits—who have leit their memorials 
i very where in ruined churches, ancient bells, and 
the schools—were all banished, and the present 
prl' sts have all been excommunicated by the P<q», 
and openly refuse to recognise his authority. But 
the result of all is a state of things Moot as 
bad aa it can possibly be: the sin is wilful, and not 
ignorant.” 

We must ray that this little book, with less 
than 150 pages, is a model tourists would do 
well to follow. The letters of which it oonsists 
are published just as they were written, and 
the editor has omitted all details of the voyage 
to Buenos Ayres. The result is that all is new 
and interesting. We are not told why the 
publication has been so long delayed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

t)n. H. Oskar Sommer, the editor of Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Le Mortt Darthur is now 
engsged on a reprint of that curious work, The 
Kulendar of Shepheardee, whence Spenser 
borrowed the title of bis cycle of eclogues. 
This book, which was first printed at Paris 
in French under the title Oompoet el Kalendrier 
dte Bergitrt (1493), 

"was calculated,” saysWarton, "for the purposes 
of a perpetual almanac,’ and seems to have been the 
universal magazine of every article of salutary and 
useful knowledge. It Is a medley of verae and 
prose, and contains, among many other curious 
particulars, the saints of the whole year, the 
movable feasts, the signs of the zodiac, the proper, 
ties of the twelve months, rules for blood-letting, 
a system of ethics, politics, divinity, physiognomy, 
medicine, astrology, and geography.” 

In 1503 the first Bnglish edition of this book 
appeared also at Paris, entitled The Kaliendayr 
of Shyppar*. The language in which it is 
written has been styled “ Anglo-Scoto-Gallio.” 
It certainly bears a strong Scotch stamp, but 
requires to be more closely examined before it 
can be properly named. Of this original edition 
only one perfect copy is known to exist. It was 
bought in 1812 for the Cbatsworth library at 
the Boxburghe Sale for £186. Another copy, 
very imperfect, is at Althorp. The Duke of 
Devonshire has kindly lent his treasure to the 
British Museum for Dr. Sommer’s use. The 
forthcoming edition will consist of a photo¬ 
graphic facsimile of the Cbatsworth copy, 
including a great nnmber of carious woodcuts, 
which were used for almost a century afterwards 
in the English editions; the French text from 
the edition of 1493 (Qrenville collection); and a 
later English translation byBobert Copland, 
printed for the first time by B. Pynson in 1606 
(Grenville collection). The deficiencies of 
this latter oopy will be supplied from the 
unique oopy of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 
1508 in the library of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. And, finally, there will be a critical 
bibliography of all the Fienoh and Bnglish 
editions^ an index, and a glossary. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will pnblith next 
week The Engliih Novel in the Time of Shaktpire, 
by M. J. J. Justerand, author of "English 
Wayfaring Life.” This originally appeared in 
French in 1887, having formed the introductory 
portion of a course of lectures delivered by tbe 
author during tbe previous winter at tbe Col¬ 
lege de France, as tupplfant for M. Guillaume 
Guizot. The principal subjects dealt with 
are Lyly and his Euphuet; Sir Philip Sidney, 
M the representative of pastoral romance; and 


Thomas Nash as the representative of the 
pica ref que novel. The original has now been 
revised and enlarged by the author, and has 
been translated into Bnglish by Miss Elizabeth 
Lee. The volume will be handsomely printed, 
and illustrated with six heliogravures and other 
full-page plates in facsimile. 

Mr. David Nutt has issued this week the 
first volume of his new series, the “Tudor 
Library,” whioh is to consist of reprints of rare 
English books of the sixteenth oentury. This 
is Sir Thomas More’s translation of the Latin 
life of Pioo della Mirandola (printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, circa 1510), with introduc¬ 
tion and notes by Mr. J. M. Bigg. The seoond 
volume of the series, to appear in J one, will 
be a reprint of Daphnii and Chloe: the Shep- 
heards Holidaie, being Angel Day’s transla¬ 
tion of Amyot’s version of Longus. Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs will write a literary and biblio¬ 
graphical introduction. 

Messrs. Bivinotons will shortly issue a 
collection of Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology, edited and translated by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail. 

Under 'the title of A Climber'i Handbook, 
Mr. W. M. Conway is preparing a new edition, 
in two volumes, of the well-known “ Zermatt 
Pocket Book.” The first volume, wbioh is 
about to appear, will describe ail ascents of 
peaks and passages of pastes lying between 
1 he Great 8t. Bernard and the Theodul Pass. 
The second volume, to be issued next year, will 
cover the area between the Theodul and the 
St. Qothard. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will be the 
publisher. 

Mathal: or, Hebrew Poetry Revived, it the 
title of a new book by Mr. Castle Cleary, 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The work will present ike 
original lines of the poetioal books of tbe old 
text in Soman type, with a literal translation 
and transfusion into corresponding English 
measures and cadences. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnknbchein & Co. have in 
the press a manual on The Boarding Out System, 
by Hr. Henry F. Aveling, clerk to the Padding¬ 
ton Board of Guardians. It will deal with all 
modern legislation relating to the protection of 
ohildren and infant life, and will be written for 
the use more particularly of poor law guardians, 
boarding ont oommittees, and practical workers 
in philanthropy. 

Mr. Spencer Blackett announces the 
fallowing for early publication: A one-volume 
novel, by Mr. W. B. Norris, entitled The Baffled 
Conepiratori ] a shilling book, entitled Laying 
down the Cardt, by tbe Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
hangh; a shilling book by Mrs. Alexander, 
entitled Forging the Fettere ; and a new and 
oheap edition in one volume of Mr. L. B. 
Walford’s Dick Netherby. 

The next volume of Messrs. Eiringtone’ 
“Episodes from Modern German Authors” 
will be a selection of stories from the Schwa»~ 
waldtr Dorfgeschichten of Auerbaoh. 

The first edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
novel By Order of the Ctar has been exhausted 
within three weeks of publication, A seoond 
edition will be ready in a few days. 

Bradfield College was, we believe, one of 
the first schools to act Greek plays. It is now 
going to venture on a yet more original enter¬ 
prise—nothing less than a performance of the 
“ Antigone ” in the open air, in a chalk pit, 
moulded so ss to form an exact representation 
of a Greek theatre. All the actors will be 
masters and boys, with the head-master—who 
has also been his own architect—for ooryphaeua. 
Tbe play will be given twice—on Tuesday, 
June 24, and Thursday, June 26. The actual 
hours have not yet been fixfcd; for, until the 
stage buildings are completed, it is not easy to 


calculate what time of day will best prevent 
the spectators having the sun in their eyes. 
Against the chance of rain no provision ran be 
made. 


The Oriental Institute at Woking was the 
scene of an interesting gathering on Wednesday, 
May 21. It was the day of the I’d, which 
follows the month’s fast of the Bamaztin. 
There is a moeqne in connexion with the 
institute, and so the pious Muhammadans 
gathered from various parts of England to 
perform their prayers in it. They afterwards 
dispersed for a picnic on the grounds, and 
visited the museum, library, and residential 

S uarters which Dr. Lsitner has provided for 
lose Easterns who desire to combine modern 
studies with anoient oriental learning, while 
strictly observing their religion and maintain¬ 
ing their national food and dress. 

On Tuesday next, May 27, Mr. Andrew Lang 
will begin a course of three lectures at the Boyal 
institution on “The Natural History of 
Society.” Hie first lecture will deal «ith the 
social habits and instincts among animals, 
showing that there are traoes of progress even 
in these; will examine oertain theories of the 
origin of society; and will describe savage 
societies. Tbe seoond lecture will deal with 
"higher barbarism,” including, under that 
term, tbe civilisations of the oriental and 
classical world, and of the middle ages. The 
third lecture will discuss the causes of dizcon¬ 
tent in modem society, and tbe future prospects 
of mankind. 


At the meeting of the Browning Society to 
be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Friday next, May 30, a paper will be read 
by Mr. Bevell on “ Browning’s Work in Bela- 
tion to Modem Lite.” The chair will be taken 
by the Bev. G. Hawker. 

A project has been started to provide a 
common meeting-place for members of learned 
societies, under the title of the Philosophy 
dnb, with provisional quarters at 26 Suffolk 
Street, Pail Mall. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke has published a 
pamphlet, entitled Dove Cottage (Macmillan), in 
whicn be appeals for a national subscription to 
purchase the house at Grasmere in wbioh 
Wordsworth lived and wrote during his most 
inspired period from 1800 to 1808. Tbe cottage, 
it may be as well to state, takes its name from 
having previously been the inn, with the sign 
of the Dove and Olive Bongh, associated with 
“ The Waggoner ”; and after the Wordsworths 
left it, it was for twenty-seven years in the 
tenancy of De Quinoey, its interior being de¬ 
scribed in an historic passage in The Oonfteeione 
of an Opium Eater. The cottage, with the 
adjoining field of nearly one aoce, can be pur¬ 
chased for £550; and, with aa additional £350, 
it is proposed to "set the plaoein complete 
order, plant and beautify the garden, dean and 
arrange the house, and pat enough old 
famitare into it to give it a pleasant air of 
occupation.” Hereafter, a Wordsworth museum 
and library of a simple oottsge kind might 
be built in the adjoining field. Permanent 
expenses would be provided out of a charge of 
sixpenoe for admission. With regent to 
management, Ac., it is proposed to follow the 
precedent of the trust under which Shakspere’a 
birthplaoe at Stratford-on-Avon is held. It 
cannot be doubtful that the money required will 
be readily subscribed, in this oonntry and in 
America; and this little pamphlet will always 
be treasured as a pleasing record of literary 
associations. . Lord Coleridge and Lord 8tl- 
borne have already promised their support. The 
hon. secretaries are Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews; and Mr. W. G. Brooke, 14, Herbert- 
street, Dublin; and the hon. treasurer is Mr, 
G. Lillie Craik, of Messrs. Macmillan's firm. 
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' THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Tbs Jane number of Scribner’s will contain 
the only magazine article which Mr. Stanley 
has written about his recent journey, illustrated 
with a sketch made by him of Mount Buweszori, 
and with a photograph of the “ pygmies.” 

( Prof. Driver, of Oxford, is to contribute a 
memorial article on the late Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
to the June number of The Expository Timer. 

Tbs forthcoming number of the Fortnightly 
Review will contain a reply by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree to Mr. Oswald Crawford’s recent article 
on “ The London Stage,” and also a rejoinder 
from Mr. Crawford. 

Tbs forthcoming number of the Art Review 
will Contain a senes of illustrations from the 
works of M. Boll, who is at the head of the 
Impressionist school in Paris. The series 
will include “ La Greve,” one of the earliest 
works of the artist, and also a sketch specially 
reproduced in colour. The same number will 
contain the first of a series of articles upon 
“Notable Houses in England andSootland,” 
treating of Hopetoun House. The text is by 
Mr. J. M. Gray, curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and the drawings 
are by W. G. Bum Murdoch. There will also 
be an illustrated article upon the Sicilian idyl 
which has just been produced by Dr. John 
Todhunter at Bedford Park. 

Among the contributors to the June number 
of the United Service Magazine will be the 
Duchess of Butland, who writes upon the 
Military Exhibition, and the Marquis of Lome, 
who has a paper on the Canadian Militia. 
Lord Charles Beresford contributes an article 
cn National Insurance, following the lead of 
Sir George Tryon and Mr. Budyard Kipling. 
There wifi also be an cuticle on the Channel 
Tunnel, with letters of Sir A. Alison and Lord 
Wolseley; and a statement recently made in 
prison by the Duo d’Orleans, which the latter 
asked a personal friend to lay before the 
English public. 

The forthcoming number of the Century will 
contain an article by Miss Amelia Gore Mason 
cn the “ Women of the French Salons,” with 
profuse illustrations; also “ Homer and the 
Bible,” by Mr. William Cleaver Wilkinson; and 
a paper on “ Irish Kings and Brehonk.” 

The June number of the Bookworm will con¬ 
tain an artiole (with two facsimiles) on “ Peter 
Wilkins," by Mr. W. Roberts; and an " In 
Memoriam” notioeof the late William Blades, 
accompanied by a portrait. 

Prof. B. K. Douglas has written an article 
on “ The Origin of Chinese Culture and Civili¬ 
sation,” which will appear in the June issue of 
Lippincttl’e. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day contributes an illustrated 
paper on “ Religious Art at the May Exhibi¬ 
tions ” to the June number of the Newbury 
Houee Magazine, which will also contain articles 
on “ Gambling ” by tbe Bev. Harry Jones, and 
on “ Lux Mundi and the Neo-Alexandrian 
School ” by the Bev. Dr. S. J. Bales. . 

“ Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishment of the 
Greek Pantheon ”—referring to his recent 
lecture at Oxford—is the title of an essay by 
Karl Blind which will appear in an early 
number of the National Review. 

Tinsley ’# Magazine for June will contain a 
portrait of the Hon. Boden Noel, with a bio¬ 
graphical sketch. 

London Society, for June, will oontain an 
article _ by Mr. Alexander Gordon, entitled 
“ Helping the Trawlers,” in which, among 
others matter, will be found a statement of the 
reasons that have induced tbe counoil of the 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen to resume 
trawling on most of their vessels. 


A new serial story will be commenced in the 
June number of Cassell’e Magazine, entitled 
“Woman-like,” by the Author of “King or 
Protector.” Tht same number will contain a 
novel suggestion for the settlement of the ever¬ 
present “ servant question ”; and an illustrated 
article detailing the progress that has been made 
in the matter of “ Aerial Photography,” by a 
son of Mr. Woodbury, the well-known photo¬ 
graphic inventor. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Tbe following is tbe list of those upon whom 
the University of Cambridge proposes to oon- 
fer honorary degrees on Thursday, June 12: 
Doctor in Law—Prof. Jowett, Canon Liddon, 
Sir Andrew Clark, Mr. Jonathan Hutchin¬ 
son, Mr. George Richmond, Mr. Henry ML 
Stanley; Doctor in Science—Dr. John Evans 
and Prof. Sylvester; Doctor in Letters— 
Mr. Alexander John Ellis. Three of these, 
it will be observed, either are or have been 
rofessors at Oxford; and three are the presi- 
ents respectively of the College of Physicians, 
the College of Surgeons, and the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
have offered to give a reading of “ Macbeth,” 
with the accompaniment of Sir Arthur Sulli¬ 
van’s music, at Oxford, on Monday, June 23, 
in aid of the fund for the redecoration of the 
Union. 

Tbe candidates for the vacant regius pro¬ 
fessorship of divinity at Cambridge include the 
present holders of three other chairs in the 
university—Profs. Lumby, Kirkpatrick, and 
Stanton; Dr. Swete, of King's College, 
London; and Dr. Cunningham, of Trinity. 
Dr. Hort has not offered himself. 

Tbs Junior Scientific Club at Oxford will 
hold a conversazione in the New Museum on 
Tuesday next, May 27, when Sir B. 8. Ball has 
promised to give a lecture entitled “An 
Astronomers Thoughts on the Becent Eruption 
of Krakatoa.” 

Tbs Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Oxford, under the guid¬ 
ance of Prof. A. H, Green. The places specially 
to be visited are Cbarlbury, near Woodstock, 
and Shotover Hill. 

Tbe Counoil at Cambridge propose the f olio w- 
ing regulations for the Clerk Maxwell Scholar¬ 
ship, founded by the widow of Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell, who bequeathed for that purpose her 
residuary estate, amounting to about £6,000, 
subject at present to a charge of two sums of 
£10 a year eaoh for the maintenance of her two 
surviving dogs. Tbe scholarship is to be for 
the advancement by original research of ex¬ 
perimental physics, and especially of electrioity, 
magnetism, and heat. The electors are to be 
guided by the promise shown by the candidate 
of capacity for original research. The student 
is to devote himself, under tbe direction of the 
Cavendish professor, to original research within 
the university; and be may not systematically 
follow any business or profession, or engage in 
any educational work which would interfere 
with his duties. The tenure is for three years, 
without re-election; and power is specially 
reserved to remove a student who, for any 
cause, is not fulfilling the conditions of the 
scholarship. 

Prof. J. S. Blackie, in his lecture on 
“Modern Greek,” delivered last week at 
Oxford, concluded by urging three prac¬ 
tical proposals: (1) to found travelling fellow¬ 
ships for classical students in Greece and 
the Levant; (2) to require from the professors 
of - classical Greek a competent knowledge of 
Modern Greek and its chief dialects; (3) to 
keep a Modern Greek journal in the reading- 


rooms of university institutions where modem 
languages are taught and their oolleoted litera¬ 
ture is represented. 

At the meeting of the London- University 
Convocation, on Tuesday last, May 13, it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. T. Tyler, 
seconded by the Bev. John Gerard, Prefect, of 
8tudies at Stonyhurst, that the following 
changes with respect to the matriculation 
examination should be referred to the annual 
oommittee for further consideration and report: 

(1) “ The abolitionof the present honours division, 
and the arrangement of the successful candidates 
in three divisions, each in alphabetical order; (S) 
The appointment of special examiners; (3) The 
requirement that the examiners shall send to the 
university, together .with their proposed papers, 
answers and solutions fully written out ana trans¬ 
lations of the passages set for rendering from 
English into Latin; and (4) The appointment of 
moderators, who should be, if posable, London 
graduates, and whose duty it should be to review 
carefully the papers received from the examiners, 
and, when necessary, to make such' suggestions sis 
may prevent the papers set from being either above 
or below the standard.” 

Allusion was made to the fact that, at a 
recent examination, “He holds the eel of 
science by the tail,” was among the sentences 
set for translation into Latin; and it was 
alleged that problems had been given requiring 
a knowledge of co-ordinate geometry, though 
this subject is outside the programme. So far 
as members are conoemed, tbe examination is 
growing in importance. We hear that there 
are likely to be from 2.000 to' 3,000 candidates 
at the half-yearly matriculation next month. 

Tbe Council of Owens College', Manchester, 
invite applications for a lectureship in English 
Literature, at a minimum guaranteed salary of 
£250, who will perform that branch of the 
duties formerly combined by Principal IjTard 
with those of the ohair of history. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FLOS FLORUM. 

Qua only rose our village maiden wore; 

Upon her breast she wore it, in that part 
Where many a throbbing pulse doth heafe and 
etazt 

At the mere thought of Love and his sweet lore. 
No polish’d gems hath she, no moulded ore, 

Nor any other masterpiece of art; 

She hath but Nature’s masterpiece, her heart;' 
And that show'd ruddy as the rose she bore. 

Because that he, who sought for steadfasttaces 
Vainly in other maids, bad found it bare 
Under the eyelids of this maiden fair, 

Under the folds of her most simple drees. 

She let him find it; for she loved him too 
As he loved her: and all this tale is truo. 

__ If. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GBNEBAL LITERATURE. 

Oosza, A. DleattisobenGrabreliefa. 1. Lfg. Beilin i 
Hpemann. SOM. 

Dubois, stared. Pilots de la glograpbia eoonomluue 
desolnqpartiesdumonde. Paris: Masson. Sir. 

Gauvaht, I. Legislation male, Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. Sir. 

GunLoir, Ant. Pendant la Terreur: is pole Bouoher, 
1T46—1794. Paris: OalmaimLivy. Sir.We. 

Quillot, B. L'ornamentation das m a n ne d its an 
mojen&ge. Paris: Benouard. SIT. _ 

Haupt, A. Die Bsnliunst der Bena is sa n oe to Portugal 
von den Zeiten Emmanuil’s d. UlOokliohen bis an 
dem Sohlusee der spsnisohen Hemanate. 1. Bd. 
Lisaabon u. Umgegend. - FrankturVa.-M.: Keller. 
18 M. 

Kolobwst, B. Die antiken Banreete dtr Insel Lee bos. 
Berlin: Rehner. 80M. 

Liffruv. E. O. v. Qeaobiobte d. Zuolers, telner 
Darettllarg n. Verwendnnr, ads den Etteeten 
Zeiten bis sum Beginne d. Rubetzuokeitabulation. 
Leipzig: Hesse, s M. 

Loii. P. Le roman d’un enfant. Paris: Oabnann 
Livy. 8 fr. SO o. 

Paomsbrs, L. Obatlea Gounod: sa vie et lee oeuvre 
Paris: Banvaltie. Str, 
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WUBI/JCKI, H. ▼. Vom Trmndernden Zlgenreivolke. 
Bilder ■ns d»m Laban d.r Biebenbilrger Zlgtuner. 
Hamburg: Richter. 10 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

DlRVxs. G. M. Analecta bjmnica medll aexl. VIII. 
St^uentiaa teeditae. uipdg; Belaland. 7 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTAL 8CHOLAR8. 

Or ford: May 80, I860. 

I have been requested to ttate, for the in¬ 
formation of Oriental scholars in England, that 
nothing could have been further from the in¬ 
tention of many of those -who, in reply to a 
private and perfectly legitimate circular, 
declared their predilection for Paris, London, 
or Oxford, as the place for the next meeting 
of the International Congress of Oriental 
scholars, than to express thereby any dis¬ 
approval of the resolutions passed at the last 
Congress at Stockholm and Christiania. They 
supposed that any formal invitation from 
Pans, London, Oxford, or : any other plaoe 
would be forwarded to the Ex-Presidents, and 
be submitted by them to the International 
Committee. 

Prof. Chwolson, of St. Petersburg, whose 
name has been so often quoted as an active 
supporter of the maloonteat party, has re¬ 
quested the Secretary of the last Congress to 
publish the following letter: 

* 1 1 declare hereby on my word of honour that, on 
receiving what seemed to me a perfectly innocent 
'inquiry, whether I wished the next Congress to 
take place at Paris or in London, I declared for 
London. Other papers which contained offensive 
remarks about the last Congress were never 
signed by me. Nay, I sent a private letter to M. 
L., advising him to write to the Committee which 
was appointed at Christiania, and thus to preserve 
•he continuity of our Congresses. I authorise you 
to make any useyou like ol this declaration ; nay, I 
wish tbst you would have the kindness to pub¬ 
lish it in some paper that is read at Stockholm.’’ 

May I add in my own name that the invita¬ 
tion from Oxford has not yet been officially 


accepted. Not till it has been thus accepted 
wonld it be competent for any one to elect the 
President and Vice-Presidents for the next 
Congress. 

It was, of course, a mere accident that what 
Prof. Chwolson calls the “inneoent inquiry,” was 
never addressed to me and other members of 
the late Congress. But even if it had been 
addressed to all the 720 members, 250 could 
hardly be called a majority. 

F. Max Muller, 

President of the Aryan Section at the last 
Congress at Stockholm and Christiania. 


Oxford : May 17,1S80. 

The letter of the three distinguished Oxford 
residents, explaining their position in regard to 
the proposal to hold an Oriental Congress in 
Oxford, demands a reply. 

The President of the Frenoh Committee of 
the Ninth International Oriental Congress of 
1891 has characterised the invitation in which 
they took part as an “inexcusable”, act. I 
wrote a letter, one object of whioh was to show 
that tbe act was excusable, having been com¬ 
mitted through ignorance. My three distin¬ 
guished friends, however, now protest against 
my defence of their conduct, though at the same 
time they admit that when they sent the invita¬ 
tion they did not know that there was “dis¬ 
agreement among the members of the [last] 
Congress.” But their own letter oontains more 
than sufficient proof that the defence I set up 
for them and their colleagues was correct. 

They quote a resolution said to have been 
passed at the meeting of delegatee at Christi¬ 
ania, aDd state that it “ was unanimously 
adopted.” This was not the ease. The majority 
of tne delegates were hostile to the propositions 
of the acting committee ; no votes were taken; 
and the scene that oocurred is one over whioh 
an Englishman wonld gladly draw a veil. 
Prof. Cordier on behalf of France, myself on 
behalf of England, protested against the com¬ 
position of tbe proposed committee; but as we 
spoke in French and in English, we were not 
even listened to. The meeting broke up without 
determining when or where the next Congress 
should be held. 

In aooordance with the original statutes of 
the Congress, the right of directing and control¬ 
ling it now reverted to the surviving members 
of the Oomitd de Permanence International of 
1873. The following resolution was accord- 
ingly passed on October 10, at a meeting con¬ 
vened by Baron Textor de Bavisy, founder of 
the first Congress, declaring the resolutions said 
to have been passed at Christiania null and 
void, and empowering the formation of a 
committee in London. The resolution was as 
follows: 

“Lee signataires de la protestation contre les 
agreements du Oomitd qui e’est nomine it la fin du 
Oongi&g de Christiania, declarant nulles et con¬ 
traltos anx Statute toutes les resolutions prises it 
ceeto occasion ; reconnaissent, au contraire, la 
ldgalitd du Oomitd anglais de Londres, lui en 
donnent acte et s’en remettent it lui du soin de 
convocpier le prochain Oongrds it Londres en 

Finally on March 31,1890, the general assembly 
of the founders and sic ;atones of the Paris 
declaration reaffirmed tne resolution that the 
constitution of tbe oommittee nominated at 
Christiania is “illegal and oontrary to the 
statutes of 1873,” and further pronounced as 
illegal and contrary to the statutes “ l’eleotion 
de M. Landberg comma Secretaire-general, le 
dit M. Landberg n’appartenant pas au pays oil 
doit se tenir la proohaine session.” 

A. H. Sayce. 

[We have also been asked to print tbe fol¬ 
lowing document: 

“ Le Oomitd National Francsia pour le Neurieme 
Oonpies International dee Orientallstes de Londres. 


“ Vu la dddaration de quelquea memhres de 
Oongrds dee Orientallstes de Stockholm et de Chris, 
tianu, critlquaht a title collectif et prhrd la con¬ 
vocation du Oongrds dee Orientallstes a Londres 
en se rdfdrent a dee decisions prises it Christiania; 

“Attendu quo oes honorable* savants reoon- 
naissent loyalement la validitd des statute et deci¬ 
sions de Paris de 1873, et avouent quo ces xdgle- 
menta out eld violds par les rdsolutions vieeea pi 1 
eux; 

“ Oonaiddrant que l’administretion desOongics 
Scandinavee, a laquelle penonne ne marchandn 
l’hommage du ft sa gdndreuse hoepitalitd, a tente 
de substiiuex aux reunions fibres une association 
fermde, et qu’elle ne s’est pas oocupde de designer 
le lieu de rdunion du Oongrds suivaat, ainai que 
cela s’dtait fait reglementairement aux Congids 
de Paris, de Londres, de Saint- Pdtersbourg, de 
Florenoe, de Berlin, de Leyde et de Vienne; 

“ Que cette omisMon contraire aux statute ex¬ 
ist ants a erde seule les diffloultds pidsentes, q<ti 
dtalent trcs-faciles ft eviter et auxqselles les fon- 
dateurs des Oongrds, dans l’lnteret de la vitalild 
de leur oourre, ont en le devoir de remedler; 

“ Oonaiddrant que oeux qui voulaient dcarter les 
statute et autres decisions de Paris devaient au 
moins les connsitre, et que nul n’dtsit oblige da 
les renseigner sur le texte dee xeglements ou da 
les averUr dee oonsequenoea de leurs agissements ; 

“Sans insister sur le fait que le fibefid public 
poeterieurement ne reproduit pas avec la precision 
desirable les dddaions prises it Christiania; 

“ Opposant aveo un sinedre regret au bUtno 
oonslgnd dans la dddaration, l’aveu mdme de see 
auteurs constatant que le oomitd irregufierement 
oonstitud a Ohristlauia n’a pas rdpaie en temps 
utile l’dtrange mesure qui sxdualt d’un oonseil 
orientaliste la France, l’Angleterre, la Buuie, et 
l’ltafie en se oompletant sans retard par les rapid - 
sentants de oes grands pays, quoique cette adjonc- 
tion s’imposat oomme la plus uigente des dddsions 
it prendre; : 

“Sana a’arreter pour le moment aux autrts 
recriminations injumfldes qu’une asgease condli- 
ante aureit egalement du ne.pas aonlever, d’autant 
plus que les frits alldguds, quand mdme ils seraient 
averes, ne touehent en rien d la question qui noqs 
occupe, 

“ Visant et oonflrmant d’ailleurs son vote du 31 
mare, 

“ Declare: 

“ 1°. Les resolutions de Christiania, que les 
auteurs de la dddaration eux mdmee condamnent 
comma illegalea, sent d juste titre reputdes ca- 
duques; 

2”. Lea statuta et autrea dddsions de Paris no 
peuvent etxe modifies que oonformement u c:s 
mdmes statute, e’est-a-dire si Ie neuvidme Oon- 

§rds decide que la rdrision sera lealiiee par la 
ixidme session; 

“La convocation du neuvidme Oongrds des 
Orientallstes d Londres commandde par lee neoee- 
sitds impdrieuses de ,1a situation est abeolnmmt 
legale, ne pout froisser aucune ambition legitime, 
dolt oonciller tons les esprits et met flu d tons les 
inddents. 

“ Ddiberd d Paris le 29 avril, 1890. 

“ Slgnc: au nom du Oomitd tout entier, 

“ Le President, J. Oppert, . . 

“ Le V.-Fidsident, G. Maspero, 

“ „ „ de Orolzier, 

" Le Beordt;, G: 1 Ed. Madler de Montjau.”] 


THE ENGLISH DIPHTHONG “ -AY.” 

Oxford: Mayt8,188}. 

I regret that my friend and neighbour Mr. 
Mayhew, in raising a little aide-iasue on a 
certain statement in my artiole on “ Cockney,” 
did not whisper to me his perplexities about 
the English diphthong -ay before proclaiming 
them in the Academy. I could so easily have 
shown him where he was going off the track, 
and have prevented him writing a somewhat 
irrelevant letter. To put the whole matter in 
a nutshell, I was dealing with « phonetic /act. 
I thought this was plain; but Mr. Mayhew has 
apparently thought I was dealing with mere 
spellings, and, having thus entirely missed my 
point, he makes for a point of his own, on which 
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be bring* bia fire to bear. My syllogism was: 
(1) the rimes, from Chancer onwards, incon¬ 
testably show that cokenay ended in the 
English diphthong -ay (as in day, say, array, 
&o., pronounced in M.B. like xa! in English 
Greek); (2) it is known to everybody that this 
English diphthong -ay had nothing to do pho¬ 
netically with French -t ; (3) therefore cokenay 
could, on the face of it, have nothing to do 
with an imaginary Frenoh ‘coqufnt?, which 
some people had frivolously declared to be 
"phonetically satisfactory.” I did not stop 
to prove the second premiss. It has been 
known to everybody who cared to know, for 
more than twenty years, since Mr. Ellis began 
hiSinvestigation of Early-English pronuncia¬ 
tion. I referred to it as a piece of universal 
(and useful) knowledge familiar even to many 
an extension student. 

And what is the demurrer to this established 
phonetic fact P That attumeye occurs in one 
MS. of the Promptorium Parvulortm as the 
phonetic equivalent of O.F. atom/. Not so 
fast, my friend, it does nothing of the kind! 
MS. Harl., 221, is not a pbonetio document— 
very far from it, indeed. The pbonetio form 
of the word will be found in MSS. H., K. and 
<dd. P, written aturn£, of whioh a-turneye is 
only an unphonetio spelling, perhaps of about 
1490, in any case, not earner than 1440. 
It is well known that from the fifteenth century 
onward—and even from sn earlier date in 
northern or north-midland usage—unphonetio 
spellings are common enough. There are few 
words with the unaccented ending now written 
-y, and in M.E. •(, whioh do not in the interval 
show -eye, -ty, and many other unphonetio 
scribal or typographic variants. We have, for 
example, cittty, and even eyitey, as well as the 
• normal series cite, ci(ie, city. Attorney is one 
of several in which the erroneous spelling has 
been established in modem use. But what 
have these to do with my statement P Nothing 
whatever: they are not example* of “ the 
English diphthong -ay." They are not 
examples of any diphthong at all; only of the 
simple vowel which was in M.E. short close •£, 
and has now sunk into the still closer short -i, 
commonly spelt -y. Of course, if my first 
premiss had not been established—if we had 
not known that cokenay ended in the English 
diphthong-ay; if it never occurred ia rimes; if, 
in short, the word was only known by turning 
up in a late fifteenth-century non-pbonetio 
text as cokentye —we might have donbted whether 
its -rye stood for the English diphthong -ay or 
the simple vowel -e. But, happily, these 
conditions of nescience are all absent, we know 
that it had the diphthong -ay ; and I can only 
marvel that Mr. Mayhew should refer to 
utturneye as in any respect parallel. 

As to the list of words in -ey—ee, which 
occupy one-half of his letter, I might dismiss 
them at once with the remark that when sny- 
rne maintains that eohtnay came from an O.F. 
*ccquin£e, I am quite ready to deal with that 
mythical female. Till then, they are even 
more irrelevant than attumeye. In that case, 

I should have to show that, so far as spelling 
goes, O.F. £ and O.F. £e have not, in all cir¬ 
cumstances, the same history in M.E. But 
for present purposes it is enough to say that, 
however spelt, these words had not “ the 
English diphthong -ay.” The Chaucer Bime 
Index has thirty-six columns of them, riming 
to words like he, me, eee, flee, free, tree, agree, 
but never to the diphthong -ay. 

These faots will, I think, be sufficient to 
show that my language required no modifica¬ 
tion — only consideration and apprehension. 
Mr. Mayhew concludes that: “ What absolutely 
disproves the French derivation from an ■£ 
form is the fact that cockmf does not occur in 
any Middle-English text." This cannot be 
admitted for a moment. This negative evi¬ 


dence is indeed valuable, so far at it goet ; but, 
like all arguments founded on a universal 
negative, it labours under the fatal weakness 
that the turning np of a single instance of 
cedent would overthrow it. What absolutely 
disproves the 'coquint! myth, is not negative 
evidence, but the positive argument, which I 
have tried to set forth, that cokenay is shown by 
the rimfs to have bad the English diphthong 
-ay, and that the English diphthong -ay never 
phonetically represented O.F. •£. A M.E. 
cockn£ is not merely not found, it is phonetically 
impossible; and if it occurred, could only be 
a blunder of some kind of no phonetio signifi¬ 
cance. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Mayhew 
for appealing to the New English Dictionary 
as an arsenal of weapons in all such discussions. 
I could only wish that he bad added the caution 
that it does not undertake to teach English 
phonology. It is a splendid obest of edged 
tools; but, as with the best of tool-chests, the 
workmen must bring to it the knowledge how 
to use its contents. With good tools one may 
carve a panel or one may cut one’s fingers. • 

J. A. H. Murray. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


BUSSAY, May IS, 7.S0 p m. Bthioal: “ Milton, the 
Apostle ot Freedom, bjr Dr. Stanton (Jolt. 
TUJtSDAY. May 17, 8 pm. Br yal Inatitutlon : “’The 
Natural History o t Society," 1., by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

Thuhbea * . May 18.8 p m. Royal Institution: “.Flame 
and Eaploelyes,”lV., by Prof. Dewar. 

FbtoaT, May 80 . 8 p.m. Biownimr: “BrownWs 
Work in relation to Modern I/fe,” by Mr. RevelC 
B pm. Royal Institution: “AstronomicalTele¬ 
scopes," by Mr. A. A. Common. 

Saturday, May Si, • pm. society for Preserving 
Memorials of tbs Dead: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Ballad Muxio 
ot the West of England." with Musical Illustra¬ 
tions, I., by the Rev. B. Baiinn-Qould. 

S.tSp.m. Botanic: general Fortnightly Meeting. 


8GIENCE. 

RIBBEClt’s HISTORY OF ROHAN POETRY IN THE 
AUGU6TAN AOE. 


“ Gischichte der Romischen Dichtcko.”— 
Vol. II. Augutieitchet Zeitalter. By 0. 
: Ribbeck. (Stuttgart) 


Prof. Ribbeck’s Entory of Roman Poetry has 
naturally been awaited with feelings of high 
anticipation. His own contributions to the 
critical study of the Latin poets have been so 
important, and his mastery of the subject 
matter from Naevius to Juvenal has been so 
well attested, that he seems specially marked 
out for the historian of Roman poetry. The 
field which he aims at occupying was cer¬ 
tainly still open to him. There are excellent 
histories of Latin literatuie for the scholar, 
who can desire nothing hotter than his 
Bernhardy and his Teuftel; and brief popular 
manuals of various degrees of merit But 
what Prof. Ribbeck baa endeavoured to give 
has been a history full enough to bo complete, 
hut popular in its style and in the absence of 
all learned apparatus. In two volumes, con¬ 
taining more than 700 pages, he brings his 
account down to the death of Augustus. 

Perhaps the first feeling of an English 
reader is one of disappointment at the space 
which is filled with a mere descriptive analysis 
of the works of the authors in question, with 
few, if any, critical remarks. One is tempted 
to doubt whether so full an account can be of 
much service to those who cannot read the 
original, while it is hardly necessary for those 
who can. This is naturally felt most when 


the author is most familiar, as in the case of 
Vergil and Horace. It is not unfair to B»y 
that a dozen pages by Prof. Sellar, Prof. 
Nettleship, or Mr. Myers would contain more 
really helpful criticism than ten rimes the 
amount of such description as is given by Prof. 
Ribbeck. There may, of course, be some 
readers for whom such lengthy description of 
the contents of each poem is needed; audit 
is certainly done well in its way. But it is 
only right to warn the reader of what he is 
to expect. The defect, if it be such, is one 
less felt when the writers under consideration 
are less generally known, or such as, like 
Propertius, require their writings to be re¬ 
grouped before the design can be readily 
grasped; and perhaps it is one which is in¬ 
separable from Prof Ribbeck’s plan. Still it 
must be repeated that the English reader, if 
tolerably familiar with the ground, in com¬ 
paring Prof Ribbeck’s work with that of 
Prof. Sellar, feels that the latter is incom¬ 
parably more suggestive and instructive. 

It is also in accordance with the author’s 
preface that no reference whatever shall be 
given, even in footnotes or appendix, except 
to the author immediately under discussion. 
A practice which would bo perilous with 
most writers is less risky in the case of an 
author so fully commanding bis subject 
matter; but even Prof. Ribbeck sometimes 
makes osseitions for which the evidecce is 
not only not adduced, but is inadequate. 
Horace’s friend Sallustius is described as a 
mine-owner, doubtless on the strength of the 
fact that Pliny nearly a century later men¬ 
tions a Spanish mine called the Eallutiianum, 
which at most makes the suggestion a plausible 
one. There is still less excuse for calling 
Torquatus “ a bigoted hypochondriac,” which 
he may or may not have been. The ingenious 
author of Lie Romitche Tragoiie has not, it 
will he seen, quite abandoned a somewhat 
dangerous if brilliant babit of ‘ combination.” 
The oditor of Horace’s Epistles still maintains 
the transpositions which he suggested twenty 
years ago, though they have not found 
general favour (Kiessling, for instance, ignor¬ 
ing them); and he does not seem acquainted 
with the strong arguments for assigning a 
comparatively early date to the Epittula cd 
Pitones. It is hard to see why he adopts the 
form Tullut Antoniut, which is so weakly 
supported in Horace, while all other evidence 
seems to point to Juliut. In desliog with 
the various flames of Horace, Prof. Ribbeck 
is less decided than one might desire in 
pronouncing upon the purely literary exist¬ 
ence of the great majority. But he makes 
np for this by the trenchancy with which he 
decides that Ovid’s “ Corinna ” was only an 
Augustan Mrs. Harris; and that even the 
narratives of personal adventure are merely 
literary exercises according to the rnleB of 
the schools. If this be on error, it is at least 
an error in the tight direction. Ovid is 
undoubtedly a favourite with his present 
critic. He reoeives a larger amount of space 
than either Vergil or Horace, and Prof. Rib¬ 
beck is specially careful in tracuig the sources 
of his various works. Indeed, he ia every where 
very happy in dealing with the filiation of 
poems. It may be noted that the writer 
without question identifies tho Vergilius of 
Horace (Corn. iv. 12) with the poet, which 
seems to me really impossible, that he sees no 
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reason for dividing Propertius into more than 
four books, and that he contributes an argu ■ 
mint as to tbedate of the death of Propertius 
which has escaped Dr. Postgate’s vigilance. If 
“he was certainly living” in n c. 14 when Ovid 
did not include him among the great dead in 
Amor. i. 15, this carries him a couple of years 
further down than is generally supposed. 

But is the date of the elegy well established ? 

f' of - ** bb “k himself would not argue from ^ botanyther6 Ja all „ ten ded article 

the date of the publication of the book (not P ntiUed „ Mat erials for a Flora of the Malayan 
before b.c. 15), as he has shown by his treat- .. by j)r. George King. In Lepidop- 


and rare species of fishes from the same sea. 
A memoir on the Ethiopian and oriental re¬ 
presentatives of the Mantodean sub-family 
Vatidae, by J. Wood-Mason ; a memoir on the 
tortoises described as belonging to the genus 
Chaibassia, with two plates by R. Lyddeker; 
descriptions of twenty-four species of spiders 
colleoted in the Himalayas by Messrs. Oldham 
and Wood-Mason are published by M. Simon; 
notes on forty-seven species of Indian Rotifers, 
by H. H. Anderson are given with three 


ment of Horace iv. 12. In saying that there 
is nothing to hinder us from identifying 
Atticus, the friend of Ovid, with Curtius 
'Atticus, Prof. Ribbeck has overlooked the 
arguments of Graeber, which, if not fatal to 
this theory, are strong enough to give us 
pause. But such omissions are very rare. As 
a rule, one feels in the presence of a master, 
who, if he gives you lees than you might 
desire, does so not from poverty but of set 
purpose. 

The style is clear, vigorous, and often 


tera, an article on “ Certain Lycoenidae from 
Lower Tenaaserim,” by William Doherty (of 
Cincinnati), contains notes and descriptions of 
105 species of these beautiful little butteiflies. 
And a supplemental part contains tables of 
metric weights and measures, prepared, for the 
use of the photographic and lithographic offices 
of the Survey of India, by Col. J. Waterhouse. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held on Monday, May 19, the Earl of 


lively. The book is a pleasant one to read; Northbrook was elected president for the current 
and if it is less heartily welcomed in England year, in succession to Sir Thomas Wade, 
than in Germany, this will only be because The fourth meeting of the Neuphilologen will 
Englishmen have for once been more fortunate be held at Stuttgart next week, from .May 27 
than Germans in having their wsnts so to 29. 

admirably supplied. But when are we to We understand that M. Cagnat, professor of 
have the other Augustan poets from Prof. Latin epigraphy and Roman antiquities at the 

. ..» ° 4 n„llI?M«,nn < m on on imrvwrant 


Sellar ? 


A. S. Wilkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society, held on Monday, May 26, Mr. 
8. F. Harmer exhibited some living specimens 
of a Land- Pit nation (Rhynchodtmus terreitrii , 
O. F. Muller), found in Cambridge. This 
animal was first described as a native of 
England by Rev. L. Jenyns (Obiervations in 
Natural History, London, 1846), who discovered 
it in abundance in the woods of Bottisham 
HalL In the present instance, a search in the 
same locality resulted in the discovery of a few 
specimens; and it was ascertained subsequently 
that R- terreitrii is by no means unoommon in 
Cambridge (King’s College, Botanio Gardens). 
It may readily be found by examining the damp 
lower surface of logs of wood which have been 
lying for some time on the ground. Since the 
first discovery of the animal in England, it 


College de France, is engaged on an important 
work dealing with the Roman army in Africa 
under the Empire. 

The seventh volume of the Ephemeris Epi¬ 
graphies (Berlin: Reimer) contains Mr. F. 
Haverfleld’s collection of Roman inscriptions 
disoovered in Britain since 1879, whioh forms a 
new supplement to Prof. Hubner’s Corpus 
Imcriptionum Britannicarum. It comprises 
about 300 inscriptions, a large number of which 
Mr. Haverfield has himself examined. This is, 
we believe, the first instance in which an 
English scholar has taken direct share in 
either the Corpus or its supplement, the 
Ephemeris. 

The ourrent number of Tritbner’s Record 
contains an artiole by Prof. Georg Eiihler, 
describing Dr. Aurel Stein’s disoovery of a 
Jaina temple described by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang. During his last Christmas 
vacation, Dr. Stein, principal of the Oriental 
College at Lahore, made a visit of archaeologi¬ 
cal exploration to the Salt Range in the Punjab, 


seems to have been very seldom found; but with tne object of identifying the Singhapura 
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from its wide distribution in Europe generally 
and in England, and from the fact that it is 
not very likely to be found unless it is specially 
looked for, it is probable that it is much com¬ 
moner than is usually supposed. Several egg- 
capsules of R. terreitrii were disoovered on 
May 15, on examining fragments of rotten 
wood among which some specimens of the 
animal had been kept for a week. 

We have received the parts of the Journal of 
the Asiatio Society of Bengal for 1889, illus¬ 
trating various branches of natural science. 
The first part contains a catalogue of the In¬ 
sects of the oriental region of the family of the 



i catalogue 

Cimicideous family (Capaidae), including all 
the hitherto described species, occupying not 
less thin 174 psges. A botanical memoir 
ftivis descriptions of additional _ species of 
Pedieularis (seventy species are indicated or 
described), by G. Praia Two iohthyologioal 
. memoirs by A. Alcock contain a list of the 
Pleuronectidae obtained in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1888 and 1889, and descriptions of some new 


of Hiuen Tsiang, and the Jain temple de¬ 
scribed by him as being 40 or 50 It to the south¬ 
east of it The temple he found first, on the 
hill of Murti, where there is an immense 
heap of ruins, and also numerous fragments of 
sculpture. Some of these sculptures are dis¬ 
tinctly Jaina in type, though unfortunately 
many of them have been utilised to supply 
materials for modem temples and for a govern¬ 
ment bridge. The site of the neighbouring 
town of Singhapura is fixed at Ketas, where 
Sir A. Cunningham was also at one time dis¬ 
posed to place it. Another interesting artiole 
gives an account of the archaeological work 
carried on in Burma by Dr. Forohhammer, 
death is an irreparable loss to 
w satisfactory to learn that he 

had made photographs and drawings of the 
ancient buildings and sculptures at Fagan, and 
had taken squeezes of the inscriptions. He 
had also had copied a large number of rare 

C-leaf MSS., and had himself catalogued the 
ingyan Prince’s library, now at Rangoon. 
The number further oontains important reviews 
of oriental woiks, and obituary notices of 
Gildemeister, Peter de Jong, and Pavet de 


Courteille. We may also notice the first instal¬ 
ment of an Armenian bibliography for 1888. 

The two latest numbers of the Classical 
Review consist almost entirely of reviews. In 
that for April we may also mention an interest¬ 
ing article on the game of harpcuium or pheninda, 
by Mr. G. E. Mar indin; and four versions— 
two in Greek and two in Latin—of Tennyson’s 
Crossing the Bar.” The May number opens 
with some emendations of Mauilius, by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis, in advanoe of the “Nootes 
Manilianae,” whioh he hopes to publish in the 
course cf this year. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cunminas Antiquarian Sociitt. — {Monday, 

May 5.) 

Prop. T. McK. Huohis, president, in the chair, 
—Mr. F. Latchmore, of Hitchin, exhibited a 
collection of Roman coins. The metal of the coins 
is of gold, stiver, copper, and tin. The localities 
where they have been discovered are near the 
following places:—Huntingdon, Hitchin, Hoi well, 
Stondon, Leagrave, Bhefford, Clifton, Arleeev, 
Langton, Glrtford Bridge, Sandy, and Potton, in 
Beds, and Haslingfleld, near Cambridge. I will 
commence with the inscribed gold coins, and the 
references I shall make will be to the valuable 
work by Dr. Evans on Aneimt British Ctini. Nos. 

1 and 2 av are from Leagrave, neat Luton. The 
former has for obverse the legend tasico aicow, on 
a tablet composed of corded lines; on reverse no 
legend, a horseman to left with sword and shield. 
Ho. 2 av has for obverse an ornament composed of 
two crescents, back to back; and on the reverse a 
horse, to the right, trampling on a bough; 
legend, addrbomaros. The coins of these two 
Hngs,TMloovanus and Addedomaros, are frequently 
discovered together. With them was ploughed up 
in the same field a specimen of the type figured as 
No. 5 av, with a plain obverse and on the reverse 
a rude, disjointed horse; no legend. No. 3 av 
was found near Potton, and is a well-known type 
of Oonobeline, obverse an ear of barley or wheat 
with the legend, oamv (lode ava); reverse, a hone 
galloping; legend below, ova. No. 4 iv is 
uninscribed, and was found near Huntingdon; 
obverse, rude, lamented bust; reverse, disjointed 
hone. This type is widely distributed through 
the southern counties, and presents as debased an 
imitation of the gold staters of Philip of Maoedon 
as can be imagined. Dr. Evans considers these 
rude types of gold and silver as among the latest 
In the British series I have another whioh has 
not been published, and which was recently found 
at Bhefford, Beds. On this specimen the wreath 
has almost the appearance of an ear of wheat. No. 

6 av is also unlnsctibed. A specimen resembling 
this was found at Sandy, and came into my hands. 
The obverse was not quite plain, but had the 
appearance, upon a raised liana, of two letters. It 
was thought Dy the authorities of the British 
Museum to be a connecting link between the in¬ 
scribed and the uninscribed series. Dr. Evans, 
however, in whose possession it now is, writes me: 

11 There are no real letters on the coin, and I have 
not ventured to assign it to any British king.” On 
many of these coins there is on the obverse, in 
place of a raised band, a sunk tablet, on which 
part of the king's name appears. No. 7 ab 
ixlongs to the Iceni, whose coins are generally 
found in Norfolk and Suffolk, sometimes In 
Oambe. This wss sent to me from Hertford, 
and said to have been found at that place. It is 
unlnsctibed, and strongly resembles Borne Gaulish 
coins I have seen. Some of these silver coins are 
inscribed, and use has been made of the legs of the 
horse to form the letters in a sort of monogram. 
The inscribed British copper oMnageis of excellent 
fabric, but the metal la frequently much corroded. 
The coins of Oonobeline are not unoommon in 
this district. No. 1 a: has on the obverse head of 
Ounobeline; legend, “Onnobelinus Bex.” Reverse, 
“Taadovanus ?” and a centaur blowing on a hom. 
This spedmen Is from Sandy. I have bad no less 
than three others from near here—from Baldock, 
Arleeey, and Langford—of this type. On the 
specimen from Baldock the head of Onnobeline 
strongly resembled an old head of Tiberius on s 
denarius of that emperor. No. 2 A spedmen 
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of this interesting coin was brought to me from 
Walsworth, near Hitchin, by a labourer, who 
found it in his garden adhering to a root of horse¬ 
radish. Obverse, helmeted head ; legend, cuho- 
bblini. Reverse, a sow; legend, tasciovanii. A 
flat horse-shoe, of the type frequently found in 
Roman camps, was dug up at the same place. An 
old road joining the Icknield Road passes the spot. 
No. 3 a:. I have tyro specimens of this type, one 
from Sandy, in perfect state, the other from 
Clifton, Beds, much corroded. Obverse, a horse 
and rider, with spear and shield: legend, cvnob. 
Reverse, a soldier standing with spear and buckler; 
legend, TAsciovAMTis. I had another of the same 
type from Sandy. No. 4 x is also from that place. 
Obverse, vbblaxio, in the angles of a star-shaped 
ornament; reverse, a bull. Inis is in a very poor 
state. The type has been described by Akerman 
and other writers, who consider it to have been 
struck at Vnulam. This type and also many 
others of the aeries are no doubt derived from well- 
known reverses of the early Roman emperors. A 
. boll was a favourite subject with the moneyers of 
Augustus. No. 5 x was found at Langford, near 
Biggleswade. Obverse, rude head: reverse, a 
hippocampus, beneath the letters ‘‘ vim.” Dr. 
Evans considers this also to have been minted at 
Veiulam. No. 6 x was found at Haslingfleld, near 
Cambridge, last autumn. The bull butting on the 
reverse is done with spirit; and the general style of 
this type Is equal, if not superior, to Roman 
imperial coins of the period. Obverse, head of 
Cunobeline; legend, “OunobelinusRex.” Reverse, 
“tas,” a bull butting. No. 7 .* is also inscribed, 
but on the various specimens that have been 
examined the legend is not legible. This coin is 
much dished, and strongly resembles one of the 
small coins of Alexander the Great, with head¬ 
dress of lion-skin. On the reverse also the figure 
seated might pass for Jupiter, as on coins of that 
king. Nos. 8 and 9 x on my card are of very 
similar type. I have had several specimens of 
each from Sandy. The one now in my collection 
is from Holwell, Beds, near Hitchin, and is No. 8. 
Dr. Evans thinks that this and several more of the 
apparently uninscribed series may, after all, turn 
out to have legends, as in many cases the die has 
been much too large for the metal of the coin. 
Scarcely two coins in this way are alike, devioes 
appearing on one which are quite out of the field 
on the other. No. 9 is a coin of tin, or some metal 
in which tin predominates, and was found at 
Girtford Bridge, Sandy. This curious looking 
coin resembles a button or ornament, and has been 
cast probably in a mould of wood. This is the 
rudest of the whole series, and has for obverse a 
helmeted head and an animal of some sort, which, 
if a horse at all, is most akin to that upon which 
clothes are hung. I bad a precisely similar 
specimen from Sandy, and several others have been 
discovered near this place. 'What relation they 
bore to tho coinage in the other metals is an in¬ 
teresting question. That they were in circulation 
at the same time, and also among the latest used 
before the Roman invasion, is certain. No. 10 x 
is one of the commonest coins of Cunobeline. 
Obverse, Pegasus; legend, cvko. Reverse, Victory 
slaying a bull; legend, tasci. This was found 
near Arif sey, Beds. No. 11 x is also a well-known 
coin of Cunobeline. Obverse, head of Cunobeline; 
legend, cukobiuni Reverse, a figure seated with 
a hammer at work on a vase; legend, tasgio. 
This is in very fine condition, and the fabric is fine 
also. It was found near Biggleswade, and has 
been engraved and described by Camden and all 
the old writers. No. 12 x was found at Stondon, 
near Bht fiord, and is not now in my collection. 
The curious feature about this small coin is the 
clumsy proportions of the horse on the reverse. I 
must here mention a coin in gold. No. 7 av, which 
I have omitted. The obverse is of a very un¬ 
common kind in the British series,—a flower of 
four pointed leaves. The reverse has a horse 
prancing, but no legend. This was found at 
Girtford Bridge, Bandy, and is of very red gold, 
much dished and about twenty grains in weight. 
Prom numismatic evidence, Sandy must have been 
an important place in the Roman times, but not 
much evidence exists of an early occupation 
(Roman) of this British station. In the sand-pit 
at the railway station were discovered some years 
back a heap of round'stones, which had been care¬ 
fully selected and were of equal s’ze. They axe 


supposed to have been used as sling-stones. They 
were buried some feet below the surface. The 
greater number of Roman coins picked up at 
Bandy are from the reign of Valens to that of 
Arcadiue, a great many of them in brass, but 
mostly in very poor condition, from the friction of 
the sandy soil. In conclusion, I may point out 
that, in nearly every instance, my coins nave been 
found in the localities in which they previously 
circulated during the reigns of Cunobeline, Tasdo- 
vanus, and Addedomaros, whose subjects must 
have possessed a degree of civilisation which they 
certainly have not been credited with by modern 
historians. The Britons who used the coins we 
are constantly finding on their ancient stations 
were not naked savages, and were at least as 
civilised as their neighbours, the Gauls. Since 
writing the above another British copper coin has 
come into my hands, which may be seen in Plate 
G, No. 9, Brunt's British Coins. I think that only 
one other specimen is known, which is in Dr. Evans' 
collection. The head on the obverse iB a singular 
one, and described as almost Peruvian in type. 
The reverse has an eagle devouring a serpent. It 
is uninscribed, and was found near Baldock.— 
Hr. E. G. Wood, commenting on the alleged 
formation of Ely diocese out of that of Lincoln, 
said :—The theory he desired to maintain was that 
the ancient diocese of Ely as existing until the 
present century, and comprising Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely, could not with accuracy be 
said to have been formed out of the diocese of 
Lincoln. Reference to the charter of Edward the 
Confessor showed that no bishop could exercise any 
spiritual jurisdiction over or on any of the posses¬ 
sions of the monastery, either within or without 
the Isle. Unquestionably the whole Isle was 
exempt. Other considerations would reduce the 
possible northern limit of the jurisdiction of the 
bishops of Dorchester to the Devil's Dyke, and 
even with great probability to the Fleam Dyke. 
Certainly Lincoln (Dorchester) bad no lands north 
of the latter as shown by Domesday; while even 
south of Fleam Dyke Ely possessed lands and 
manors. A probable estimate would be that while 
over 350.000 acres the bishops of Dorchester exer¬ 
cised no jurisdiction, they possibly did do so with¬ 
in the remaining 166,000, though not exclusively 
by any means. Hence the possible extent of 
territorial jurisdiction exercised by Dorchester was 
very small compared with that of the exempt 
jurisdiction. That Remigius, the first Norman 
bishop, under whom the see was removed from 
Dorchester to Lincoln, did endeavour to exercise 
jurisdiction, not only without but within the Isle, 
is of course quite certain. But it is submitted that 
this was a usurpation. Certainly, as the Liber 
Elieneis discloses, Abbot Simeon’s submission to 
the claim of Remigius to have the right of conse¬ 
crating him excited great indignation at Ely. His 
successor, Abbot Richard, successfully resisted the 
encroachment, and was so far from recognising 
Lincoln that he selected Herbert of Losings 
(Bishop of Norwich) to perform the solemn dedica¬ 
tion of the new shrine of S. Etheldreda. It was 
undoubted that the idea of making Ely the see of 
the new bishop originated with Abbot Richard. 
He obtained the king’s (Henry I.) consent; and 
messengers were in fact on their way to Rome to 
obtain the Pope's bull of confirmation, when 
Richard died and the proceedings were suspended. 
Hervey, bishop of Bangor, having fled from his 
see owing to the turbulence of the Welsh, was 
appointed by the king to take charge of the 
monastery. The next steps are recorded in a series 
of documents, whose genuineness has on several 
grounds been assailed both by Belden and by 
Wharton, but defended by Bentham. These 
documents are (1) a letter from S. Anselm to Pope 
Paschal II. reciting that, the diocese of Lincoln 
being too extensive for one bishop to efficiently 
perform his duty, it was desirable to found a new 
bishopric whose see should be Ely—no mention 
made of territory. He suggests that compensation 
should be made to Lincoln 1 ■ pro its qo ® aesumuntur 
de.. .eccleeia [Lincolniensi] ad instaurandnm novum 
episcopatum.” And he says that Robert Bloet, 
the bishop of Linooln, wss quite willing. (2) Reply 
of the Pope assenting ana reciting S. Anselm’s 
words as to the size of Lincoln and commending 
Hervey to him. (3) Bull establishing the see, and 
leaving the delimitation of territory to the king, 
the archbishop, and the bishop of Lincoln. (4) 
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Charter of Henry 1. dated at Nottingham on 8. 
Etheldreda’s day 1108, founding the see and de¬ 
scribing the extent of territory, and adding that the 
manor of 8paldwick in Huntingdonshire with its 
appendants Somersham and Blnntishsun, heretofore 
belonging to Ely, was given to Linooln, “pro 
enbjeotlone et omnibus episcopalibus consuetudi- 
nibus,’’ and that this was done by the advice and 
consent of Popo Paschal. Upon these documents 
he submitted: first, that the statement of 8. Anselm 
was (though undoubtedly made in good faith) 
misleading—it was probably suggested to him by 
the promoters of the scheme in. order to save the 
amour-proprt of Linooln; next, that it is . incon¬ 
sistent with the statements of the ohronielers that 
Robert Bloet was violently opposed to the scheme; 
then, that, if the real motive bad been that stated, 
the obvious remedy was to erect some of the far 
distant parts, t g., Oxon and Berks and Bucks, into 
a new see, rather than the comparatively near 
territory indicated, the detaohing (if it were really 
a detaching) of which could not have appreciably 
relieved Lincoln; lastly, that 8. Anselm being a 
foreigner would be exceedingly unlikely to be 
acquainted with the peculiar position of Ely. On 
the charter it was submitted that the averment as 
to Spaldwick was suspicious, (1) no such advioe is 
contained in the Bull, (2) the terms used are very 
different from 8. Anselm's—the latter suggest 
merely an exchange of lands and revenues, the 
former compensation for loss of spiritual juris¬ 
diction, and savours unpleasantly of simony. It 
was suggested that, inasmuch as the hidage of 
Spaldwick with Somersham and Bluntisham was 
almost exactly equal to the hidage of the lands of 
Lincoln in Cambridgeshire as shown by Domesday, 
the exchange was simply temporal and jproves 
nothing with regard to jurisdiction. This is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the Hundred Rolls show 
that in the time of Edward I. Lincoln had no 
lands in Cambridgeshire. Peter de Blois and 
Giraldus are neither of them trustworthy; still 
their opinion of the origin of the see was that it 
was due to political causes, the king feeling that 
he could deal more influentially with a bishop at 
Ely than with an abbot. Take it for what it is 
worth, it is inconsistent with the statement of the 
documents. The more accurate way of stating the 
origin of the see would seem to be that it was 
formed by the conversion of the abbatial juris¬ 
diction of Ely into that of a bishop, having his see 
at Ely; and that to the territory over which the 
abbots had heretofore exercised such jurisdiction 
there were added portions of the county of Cam¬ 
bridge, over which certain bishops, including the 
bishop of Lincoln (and possibly the old bishop of 
Dorchester), had wielded episcopal authority.—A 
memoir upon the same subject by Precentor 
Venables was read, in which he quoted Eadmer, 
Robert de Monte, and other early annalists, as 
supporting the more commonly received opinion. 

FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ii. 

Thxbe is to be observed this year a curious 
falling off in the number of pictures dealing 
with what may be styled romantic genre, 
save in the branch of military subjects; 
and in like manner the interest in, and 
the supply of, rustic subjects, except in so 
far as they treat the life of fisherfolk and 
the inhabitants of the coasts, appears to have 
diminished. We cannot affect to regret the 
gradual extinction of the former style, since 
romanticism in art never in England asserted 
itself in more than a half-hearted fashion. The 
purely anecdotic and literary side of the move¬ 
ment was here developed to the extinction of 
such wider scope and deeper passion as were 
exhibited by its French pioneers; and it has 
long ceased to be in accord with the more vital 
elements either in our life or in the literature 
whioh reflects it. , _ , 

The solemn tragedy of Charles the First s 
execution, which even to his enemies has ever 
appeared a grave and tremendous event, has 
apparently not much moved Mr, Ernest Crofts. 
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His “‘Whitehall; January 30th, 1649” (216) 
shows the supreme moment—but as the last 
act in the drama of the puppet show, enacted 
in the distance of a picture, the ertire fore¬ 
ground of which is occupied with an animated 
mass of armed men, for the delineation of whioh 
the painter has reserved his best efforts. 
Where, too, do we find in Mr. Andrew 0. Glow’s 
“Waterloo; Sauve qui pent ” (123)—a repre¬ 
sentation of the headlong retreat after the final 
overthrow of the vieille garde —that passionate 
breadth and energy which alone can make such 
a subject interesting ? 

Mr. Orohardson’s diploma work, “ On the 
North Foreland ” (338), is the study of a young 
girl in modern dress standing windblown on a 
breezy headland — her thoughts evidently in 
dreamland. The conception has an unaffected 
and very delicate charm; and it is moreover 
realised, though less elaborately than usual, 
yet with much of the master's admirable skill. 
His pronounced mannerism asserts itself in the 
scheme of colour and in the too sharp and 
definite outline of the figure. “ Portraits ” 
(235), by the same painter, partakes both of genre 
and portrait, since it groups together in a richly 
furnished interior, with at least a semblance of 
subject, what is evidently a series of studies 
depicting members of one and the same family. 
Wrestling with difficulties obviously very great, 
Mr. Orchardson has shown skill in the arrange¬ 
ment of his picture, but he fails to impart to it 
bis usual charm. His rusty colour-scheme, 
with its too great predominance of mustard 
colour, russet-brown, and kindred hues, is 
more pronounced than ever, while the heads of 
bis subjects are treated rather from the point 
of view of the draughtsman than that of the 
oolourist—that is, with an over-emphasising of 
outline and feature. 

Subjects whioh have something in common 
are treated by Mr. Pettie ana Mr. Edwin 
Abbey— the latter sending his first work in oils 
at Burlington House. The Scotch artist con¬ 
tributes “The World went very well then” 
(302)— a rustio idyll of to-day, showing two 
gaily-dressed village beauties demurely, but 
by no means without self-consciousness, trip¬ 
ping along the high road, while after them 
trudges an equally smart village youth armed 
with a posy: for whom this new Paris destines 
his offering does not dearly appear. The 
Amerioan painter in his " May-Day Morning ” 
(109) depiota in the earliest light of sunrise a 
couple of Puritan lovers setting forth to join 
the festivities of the day. The scene is con¬ 
ceived with that quaint old-world charm whioh 
makes of Mr. Abbey the Austin Dobson of 
painting; but it is Imperfectly realised. The 
atmosphere efieot of the rising sun is but 
timidly indicated, while the two heads, {tainted 
in greyish half-shadow and relieved, too, on a 
ground of grey shadow, detach themselves 
insufficiently. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s “ Our Tillage ” (143) 
is a large canvas which might be classed either 
as a landscape or as a pieoe of rustic genre. 
Under either aspeot it is, however, far from 
convincing; and it is wanting, too, in cohesion 
from a technical point of view. The landscape 
is treated somewhat in soenio fashion, yet 
without the decorative brilliancy and balanoe 
of parts which such a standpoint calls for; 
while the groups of villager! are too palpably 
and oonsoiously posing, and fail to suggest that 
they form an integral and inevitable part of the 
whole. It is ounoue to note in these figures 
that Mr. Herkomer has not yet outgrown the 
influence of the late Frederick Walker, which 
so strongly coloured all his earlier efforts. This 
influence is, however, far more openly shown 
in Mr. Walter Urwick’s “A Worcestershire 
Hop-Garden ” (806), in whioh are skilfully 
served up a whole series of Walker’s favourite 
motives. The execution of this curious—and, 
*“ its way, interesting—work is olever, though 


it suffers from a bluish-grey tone which is by 
no means the refreshing hue of modern French 
art. 

One of the shining tights of the young 
Newlyn school—Mr. Frank Bramley— is this 
year altogether absent; but another—Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes—has never done so well as in 
“By Order of the Court” (1146). Here, 
making the best use of his solid foreign tech¬ 
nique, lie does not, as on some former occasions, 
give his personages a foreign aspect, but 
reveals a deep and sincere study of true 
English types. The scene is a homely auction 
held in the dwelling of some unfortunate 
rustic or townsman who has oome off seoond 
best in the battle with the world. A crowd, 
evidently including many friends and acquaint¬ 
ances, Alls the room, and hangs upon the tips 
of the auctioneer as he incites its members to 
bid for the miserable yet evidently much 
treasured goods of the bankrupt. Great power 
of observation and real pathos of a restrained 
order are shown in the subtly varied types of 
which the humble assembly is oomposed. On 
most of these is stamped a business-like 
eagerness, tempered, nevertheless, by a shadow 
of genuine pity and regret. Mr. Forbes has, 
however, adopted an unnecessarily sombre 
grey tone, seeing that—as is shown by a 
charming peep of sunlight through the low 
window —the time is bright day. Moreover, 
even this grey tone might have been used as 
Mr. Forbes’s favourite models use it—with 
more powerful and decorative effect. 

Akin in tone and method of execution to 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s work—or, it may be, 
derived like his from French models—is Mr. 
Chevallier Tayler’a “ The Last Blessing ” (768), 
showing unobtrusively, and yet not without a 
vein of sentimentality, the deathbed of a 
young peasant, to whom a priest administers 
extreme unction, while his sorrowing parents 
kneel at the foot of the bed. A mixture of 
genre and landscape is again Mr. Bobert 
Macbeth’s “ The Oast Shoe ” (19)—a rustic scene 
framed in a sunny landscape, whioh—for 
reasons whioh we must own escape us—has 
been purchased “by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy under the terms of the 
Ohantrey Bequest.” With the best will in the 
world, it is difficult to single out anything in 
this canvas for hearty praise, unless it be the 
pelluaid though bard effect of the sunlit atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ The Frigidarium ” 
(324) has not the brilliancy or the daring of 
oolour whioh marks the examples shown bynim 
at the New Galleiy. It is, as usual, a fine and 
solid piece of work, difficult, however, like all 
the Dutch matter’s productions, to describe. 
Most notioeable in it is the voluptuous languor 
expressed in the face and the whole figure of a 
fair Roman dame who appears standing 
passively in the foreground, as a lightly-olm! 
female attendant wraps her after the oath in a 
splendidly embroidered blue bathing-robe. 

The Neo-Venetian school—or, to speak more 
accurately, the school which busies itself with 
the humanity and the outward aspects of 
modern Venioe—is still pretty fully repre¬ 
sented, although it is rapidly losing the 
prestige and the factitious importance which 
Herr Van Haanen and a number of skilful if 
not very convinced practitioners of his school 
have lent it Works of this class, however high 
their pioturesqueness and their technical charm, 
can but rarely, when produoed, as these mainly 
are, by foreigners, contain the elements of a 
serious and enduring school. The true pathos, 
the sympathetic power of observation, without 
which realism—whether amiably tempered, as 
in the present instance, or resolutely docu¬ 
mentary—is an empty thing, can hardly in 
these works (destined to charm an alien publio) 
be present insufficientmeasure. Mr. Luke Fildes 
is careful and thorough, after his wont, but not 


moving, in “ A Daughter of the Ghetto ” (20), 
while Mr. Henry Woods will no doubt satisfy 
his numerous admirers with “ In the Shade of 
the fjcuola San Rocoo ” (51) and “ La Promessa 
Sposa ” (278). The comparatively large canvas, 

“ Scandal ” (1062) by M. Engfene ae ^1*1 *it. 
is a mere skilful dishing up once more of 
materials already too often used. The 
“ Drifting with the Tide: Venioe” (1051) of 
Mr. Ralph Ourtis—an American artist better 
known to Paris than to London—is his beet 
performance up to the present time. He can¬ 
not be classed with the group j oat discussed, 
but is rather in technique a French luminariete 
dealing, however, mainly with Italian subjects. 
The present work is a gondola scene of a 
pleasant and reposeful harmony of tone, in 
which the peculiar dark blue, relieved with 
yellow, of the hangings makes a piquant and 
original combination with the grey-green of 
the Venetian waters, and with the white figure 
in half-shadow of a lady in modem summer 
oostume. Certainly, as regards general 
•trength and harmony of mumble and un¬ 
laboured dexterity of execution, titough not 
perhaps in matters of deeper import, the 
Americans have shown themselves apter in 
assi milat ing the better qualities of the modem 
Frenoh school than ourselves. 

The irrepressible M. Van Beers again oomes 
to the front, with two small works which have 
attracted perhaps more than their fair share of 
attention. “ A Smile ” (886) is a tittle study of 
a lady in a costume approaohing that of the 
Direotoire merveilleuie, whioh has been much 
admired sinoe it transpired that on the open¬ 
ing day of the exhibition it was bought for 
a large sum. It is, however, a Van Beers of 
the usual quality—dexterous but empty, and 
showing an inartistic oontrast between the 
porcelain-like execution of the faoe and the 
peculiar chic whioh marks the rendering of the 
rest. Far better in every respect, and really 
strong in characterisation, is the “ Henri 
Rochefort” (879), a portrait of the noted 
Parisian journalist. 

Mr. James Sant in his “ Oliver Twist—he 
walks to London, chap. viii. ” (507) makes a 
curious new departure—depicting in the grey 
hues peculiar to modem French landscape his 
tittle Oliver trudging across a common, over¬ 
hung and half-hidden by mists, whioh reveal 
more or lessobsourely a flock of sheep through 
whioh the hero is passing. Though the execu¬ 
tion is thin, and tne conception reveals senti¬ 
mentality rather than a true pathos, we may 
admire the courage displayed Dy a veteran in 
thus striking out a new path. 

Mr. J. R. Reid appears to have given up the 
flaming harmonies in whioh during the last 
three or four years be has striven—and striven 
in vain—to acclimatise himself; for he now 
returns to the more sober tonality of the works 
whioh made his reputation. In the ren¬ 
dering of the freshness and sparkle of 
plein air effects Mr. Reid may be said 
to show an advance on earlier efforts,.but in 
all other respects—in truth of observation and 
sympathy of interpretation, as in general con¬ 
centration of purpose—he discloses a marked 
falling off His most important contribution is 
an undigested pieoe of realism called “The 
Young Squire” (804), showing an uninteresting 
specimen of the British landed gentry standing 
in a turnip field, in the act of taking aim at 
invisible birds, while admiring groups of 
rustics and beaters look on. 

Mr. ‘William Logsdail abjures the seduc¬ 
tions of Venioe and the more sober attractions 
of Antwerp in order to depiot, as he did onoe 
before with effeot, the unattractive and un- 
piotorial realism of modem London. “ His 
Ninthof November” (1028) represents with much 
power and breadth, but with a kind of stolid 
precision which declines to make any sacrifices, 
the seething Crowd of a Lord Mayor’s Day, 
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with the garish splendours, state coach, and its 
accompanying footmen. This, standing oppo¬ 
site the Mansion House, forms the central 
motive of the picture—if picture we must call 
it—and is undeniably drawn and painted with 
remarkable skill. No subject is too realistic, 
too repellent in its laok of obviouB pictorial 
qualities, to be painted, provided it furnish 
elements which are typical of some phase of 
modem life, or of humanity in general. But 
a deliberate rendering of what is not only 
hideous in outward aspect, but accidental and 
in no way deeply or strikingly significant, 
appears to us a signal overstepping of the true 
boundaries of art. 

What is to be said of Lady Butler’s aggres¬ 
sive piece of controversy in paint, styled 
*' Evicted ” (993) P It shows, with a theatrical 
emphasis closely bordering on the ludicrous, a 
sturdy Irish peasant-wife appealing to the 
heavens, as she stands in front of a cottage 
very completely unroofed and disembowelled 
by the evicting party, which is seen in the 
distance, slowly 'retiring through a beautiful 
narrow pass in the hills. We oonld have for¬ 
given the too evident political bias of the work 
—much as such a display is out of plaoe in a 
work of art pure and simple—if only the 
picture had been better. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert has been commissioned 
to execute the Joule memorial at Manchester. 

Mb, Talfoubd Ely is preparing for Messrs. 
Gravel & Go. a short Manual of Archaeology, 
which will be ready in the autumn. 

The exhibitions to open next week include: 
(1) a oollection of water-colours by Mr. Nelson 
Dawson, at the Boyal Arcade Gallery in Old 
Bond Street, where Mr. W. J. Stacey will also 
have on view a number of Dutch and other 
modem oil-paintings; (2) two “ society ” pic¬ 
tures—“The Lobby of the House, 1884,” by 
Mr. F. W. Lawson; and “ A Saturday Evening 
at the Savage Club,” by Mr. W. H. Bartlett— 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in New Bond Street; 
and (3) two bronze statuettes—“ The Sluggard,” 
by Sir F. Leighton, and “ Peace,” by Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford—with other sculpture, at Mr. 
Arthur S, Collie’s, also in Old Bond Street 

The eighth annual meeting of the Society for 
Preserving Memorials of the Dead will be held 
in the Lambeth parish schoolroom, on Saturday 
next, May 31, at 8 p.m., when the retiring 
president, Mr. G. W. Granville Leveson-Gower, 
will deliver an address. Subsequently, the 
rector of Lambeth, the Hon. F. G. Pelham, 
will read a paper on “ The Monuments in the 
Church ”; and at 4.30 p.m. a visit will be paid 
to Lambeth Palace. 

On Thursday next, May 29, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell a valuable collection of English and 
colonial coins from two or three different pro¬ 
perties. 

Messrs, Cassell & Company’s eighth 
annual exhibition of drawings in black and 
white will be opened on June 5 at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. The exhi¬ 
bition will include original drawings by the 
following, among many other artistsW. F. 
Yearnes, . J. E. Hodgson, J. MaoWhirter, E. 
Blair Leighton, Alice Havers, Emile Bayard, 
Mary L. Gow, Jane Dealey, M. I. Dicksee, W. 
Hatherell, A. Hopkins, J. Fulleylove, E. T. 
Compton, W. and H. M. Paget, the late J. 
O’Connor, W. C. Symons, and A. Stocks. 

Mr. Felix Joseph has made yet another 
donation, representing En glish art in the early 
part of the present century, to the Castle 


Museum at Nottingham. This is a collection 
of about 300 drawings and designs by Thoma 
Stothard, arranged in sixty large frames, in¬ 
cluding several of the original sketches for the 
Wellington shield at Apsley House. 

We have now received Mr. Henry Black¬ 
burn’s Illustrated Catalogues to the Grosvenor 
and to the New Gallery (Cbatto & Windus); 
and also Part II. of Royal Academy Pictures. 1890 
(Cassell). 

Mr. William Strand's etchings, notioed in 
the Academy of last week, are to be seen at 
Dunthome’s Gallery, in Vigo Street. 


MUSIO. 

RECENT CONCERTS, BTC. 

Of pianists and pianoforte recitals there is no 
lack this season. Herr Stavenbagen gave a recital 
last Friday week at St. James’s Hall; but as he 
has often shown proofs of his skill and artistic 
taste a few words will suffice. His perform¬ 
ance of Listz's Sonata in B minor was brilliant, 
but his reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
(op. 110), though good, was not the best we 
have heard from him. The Haydn Variations 
in F minor were played with muoh charm and 
delicacy. The programme also included pieces 
by Chopin and Liszt. 

Mme. Madeline Schiller gave an orches¬ 
tral concert at Princes’ Hall on Saturday 
evening last. It is more than ten years 
since this lady has played in London; 
she comes now to us from Australia. Of 
Chopin’s Concerto in B minor she gave an 
affeoted reading; but her neat style of playing, 
and her delicacy of touch, may be commended. 
Her performance of Mendelssohn’s lively 
Characters! uck (op. 7, no. 4) gave muoh satis¬ 
faction. In Liszt’s Phantasy on Hungarian 
melodies she was also successful. The orohestra, 
under Mr. Hensohel’s guidance, played Gade’s 
“Ossian” Overture, and a Torobb'ght Dance 
by I. Briill. Mrs. Henschel sang a Max Brack 
song, and, with her husband, two of his effective 
vocal duets. 

Herr Richter gave his seoond concert on 
Monday. The programme inoluded a Triple 
Concerto in A minor for flute, violin, piano¬ 
forte, and orchestra, by Baoh. The first and 
last movements are based on a Prelude and 
Fugue in the same key, and the middle one is 
an extended version of the slow movement of 
an Organ Sonata in D minor. The solo 

S rformers were Mr. Vivian, Mr. Schiever, and 
me. Hopekirk, and the work was well played. 
Mr. Hensobel sang excerpts from the “ Gotter- 
dammerung ” and “ Die Meistersroger.” The 
concert ended with Schumann’s Symphony in C 
(op. 61). The hall was crowded. 

M. Paderewski gave his seoond recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. We may 
at once say that the pianist made a far more 
satisfactory impression than at his first recital. 
In the Schubert Menuet in B minor there were 
traces of affectation; and in Liszt’s transcrip¬ 
tion of the March from Schubert’s Divertisse¬ 
ment a la Hongroise for four bands, the noise 
was somewhat unpleasant. But in Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D (op. 28), and Chopin’s Ballade in 
F minor and Nooturne in C minor, he displayed 
all the qualities of a great artist. The technique 
was finished, the tone pure and full and (with 
one exception in the Baoh Fugue) never hard; 
and the readings were of marked interest. 
The interpretation of the Chopin pieces was 
poetical in a high degree, and the performance 
of the Nocturne reminded one strongly of 
Rubinstein. M. Paderewski was not in good 
form last week, and had we heard him only 
that once we should scarcely have believed 


anyone who had written as we now write 
about him. 

Mme. Oarreno gave her second pianoforte 
recital at St. James's Hall on Thursday after¬ 
noon. We can only notioe her performance of 
Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques.” The 
technique was superb. The tempi of some of the 
variations was hurried, but the important Finale 
was interpreted with marked feeliog and with¬ 
out a trace of exaggeration. 

Mr. Augustus Harris commenced his season 
of Italian opera at Covent Garden on Monday 
evening. May 19, with Gounod's “ Faust.” 
Mme. Nuovina, the new Marguerite, was evi¬ 
dently nervous; and one could tell this even 
by her manner in crossing the stage in the 
seoond act. The middle notes of her voice are 
of pleasing quality. The high ones were taken 
with too much effort, and the tone was not 
pleasant; she may, however, not be accus¬ 
tomed to sing in so large a building. M. Jean 
de Beske, as Faust, satisfied all demands. He 
was, indeed, admirable both in voice and 
appearance, and was decidedly the “ star ” of 
the evening. M. E. de Reske, being unable 
to sing, was replaoed at the last moment by 
Mr. O. DarvalL His singing was better than 
his acting; but, under the oircumstanoes, it is not 
quite fair to oritioise. Mme. Boalchi achieved 
her usual suocess in the part of Siebel, and 
Big. D’Andrade was a good Valentino. The 
chorus and the orchestra, under the conductor- 
ship of Big- Bevignani, discharged their duties 
in an excellent manner. 

“Carmen ” was given on the following even¬ 
ing. Mile. Z4iie de Lussan, in the title-role 
was most sympathetic and pleasing. Mile. 
Golombati, a new Michaels, was fairly satisfac¬ 
tory. Big. Valero, a new Joe6, made a suooess- 
ful debut. 

J. S. Bhkdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould will, on Saturday 
next, May 31, begin a oourse of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution, on “The Ballad 
Musio of the West of England,” with musical 
illustrations. He will maintain that the tradi¬ 
tional airs of the West of England ballads are 
different from those elsewhere known, some 
being akin to the Welsh and others of native 
origin. He will also dassify ballads, dealing 
particularly with the garlands and the broad¬ 
sides. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a private 
view of the loan collection of musical instru¬ 
ments in the musio gallery of the Boyal 
Military Exhibition. The objeot is to show the 
gradual development of military music from 
the earliest times. The oolleotion has, there¬ 
fore, been arranged in chronological order. It 
is one of great interest. Many instruments 
have been lent by the Conservatoire de Musique 
of Brussels. Among the reed instruments is a 
facsimile of a Roman or Greek tibia found at 
Pompeii in 1876. A Highland bagpipe, with 
Celtic ornamentation of the fifteenth century, a 
chalumeau (the precursor of the clarionet) from 
Nuremberg, some old “serpents,” drums, and 
tabours attraot special attention. One of the 
greatest curiosities of the oolleotion is, perhaps, 
the wooden oontra-bassoon made for Handel, 
and played at the Marylebone-gardens by 
J. F. Lampe in 1739. From an announcement 
made in the London Daily Post of August 6, 
1739, we learn that two “grand or double 
bassoons ” were made by StanesV? for the 
composer. The instrument at the oollection is 
one of these two, and it was discovered in 
Ireland some fifteen years ago. The other has 
not been traced. 
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Translation, by W. M. LRTTSOM. 
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and Edinburgh. 
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With 6 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TOIL, TRAVEL aud DISCOVERY 
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By THEODORE F. BE VAN, FR.O.S. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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By CHARLES 3. WOODBURY. 

Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

VISITATIONS of ENGLISH 
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N.tional Library of France. By Sir <*. F. 
UUUKETT, Bart. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HERMES STELLA; 

Or, Notes and Jottings on the Bacon Cipher. By 
w! F. O. WIOttTON, Author of “A New Study of 
Bhaketpeare,” •• Bacon, Shakespeare, and the Rosl- 
crucians." 

Elzevir 8vo, doth extza, gilt top, 6s. 

ON VIOL and FLUTE: Ljrical Poems. 

By EDMUND QOaBE. With Frontiapieoe by 
Li Alma-Tadema, R.A., and Tailpiece by Hamo 
Thorny oi oft, it. A. 

Sa. 6d. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 

At all Libraries, demy 8vo, 7 b. 8d. 

THE NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis 

(Editorof "The Mermaid Series” and of "The Contemporary SolenceSerleO. 
Containing Essays on Diderot. Heine, Walt Whitman, Tolstoi, and Ibiem. 
With Introduction and Conclusion. ....... 

•• Mr. Ellis has produced a book which will be hotly discussed, no doubt, for it to 
tinthlmr if not initiative, we might almost say revolutionary; but it to not a book to 
bSdtoiSgardld.^It b« sUc^Uy and it has power, and sincerity and power compel 
a k . U ast at mention *’— Speaker- . 

««The last word upon so suggestive and finished a piece of work should be one of 
ungxudging praise .’*—A cademy. 

••They [the Eesays] are all vivid and interesting, and are exoellent examples of 
appreciative <critloiMu ol an exceedingly interesting (eriee of authora^^ 

SIXTH and POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, *s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KElTBr 

& A n^?d^?idM®^^toXMo£^e°d r aolo1^nth™Ar^^^^ 
Rev D ROBERT SINKER, B.D., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Poi trait and Map. _ 

FIFTH EDITION, Revised, fosp. 8vo, 6s. 

A HANDBOOK to the WORKS of ROBERT 

BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


WATERLOO.—The DOWNFALL of the 

FIRST NAPOLEON: a History of the Campaign of 18(6 By GEORGE 
HOOPFR Author of "Wellington. 1 ’ "The Italian Campaigns of General 
Bonaparte,’"The oUpXof Soudan” fchWM.£*»,»•* 
Edition, Revised. Ss. 6d. [Bohn b Btandabd libbaby. 

"This reprint of Mr. Hooper’s most exoellent account of the Waterloo campaign 
ought to be very welcome.”-^ /«««',’* *>««**»■ 

"An able monograph on Waterloo. —Athenaeum. 

EDUCATION from the CRADLE: a 

Rook for Yeung Mothers and all who have to do with Children. By Piinoesa 
MARY OUROUSSOW. Translated by Mrs. FIELDING. Wide fcap. 8vo, 
hancsemely bound in white and gold, 4e. 6d. Chbapbb EDmo»^oloth. 


SABRINiE COROLLA in HORTULIS 

REGIME SOHOLjE PALOPIENBIS CONTEXUERUNT TRE3 VIRI 
FLOB1BU8 LEUKND1S. Edltio Quarts, large wide post 8vo, 


NOTES on ROULETTES and GLI8- 

SETTES. By w. H. BE8ANT, D.So., F.R.8., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Csmbiidgo. Second Edition, 8#MM> 

THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 

Wbiston’s Translation, thoroughly Revised, by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, 
M.Ae With Topographical and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 0. W. 
WILSON, K.O.B. In 6 voJs., eaoh 8a. 6d. [ Bohn’s Standard Library. 


BRYAN S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS. 

New Edition, thoroughly Reviled and Enlarged. By WALTER ARM¬ 
STRONG, and others. In a vole., imp. 8vo, buckram, £3 Ss. 

" A book which no collector and no public library can possibly do without.” 

_ Timet. 

TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob 

GRIMM. Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by 
JAME8 STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. Demy 8vo, 4 Toll, £8 8s.; orsepaiately 
Vols. I. to III., each its.; Vol. IV., 18s. 

« The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folklore. A hand¬ 
book for travelleia abroad and observers at home.” _ 

Mr. F. YOBX Powell, In the Academy. 

"These three volumes [Volumes I., II., and III] are astore of curious learning." 

Spectator. 

“This volume [Volume IV.] to a wonderful compilation, and abounds in 
erudition.”— Western Antiquary. 

" In a volume to thickly bnllt up of facts, it to hardly possible to say where we 
have derived the most instruction, as every page has been valuable to us.’’ 

In a Review on Vol. IV., Wotee and Qttenet. 

ABIC GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Con- 

Editor of" Men oi the Timee,” &o. * vols , eaohBs. [Rbfkbenob Libbabt. 


MESSRS. M ACMILLAN St CO.’S N EW BOOKS. 

THE ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE; Occasional Essays 

and Addresses. By E. RAY L ANKESTER. M.A., LL.D., F.R S. 8vo. 10s. ed. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. A Study in Comparative 

Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, M.A., Fellow oi Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*vols , 8vo, 78S. 

ANCIENT ATHENS, MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS 

of: being a Translation of a poition of the "Attioa” of Pausaniaa. Ry 
MARGaRET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Ess.y and ArctEco¬ 
logical Commentary by JANE E. HARRISON. With Illustrations and Plana. 
Crown 8vo, i«s. 

DOVE COTTAGE, WORDSWORTH’S HOME, 1100-1808 

(Deo. *ist, )79», to May, 1808). By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Fcap. 8vo, 

1 0 , 

S7TH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. REARRANGED THROUGHOUT. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and 

Historical Annual oi the Slates oi the Civilised World, tor the Year lWO. 
Twenty-seventh year of publication. Revised after Official Returos. Edited 
by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geogtapoical Society, drown 
8vo, ioe ed. ___ 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE MINER’S RIGHT. By Rolf Bolderwood, Author of 

The5t»^S D Mys A i“lt *°distinguieed°by ^/mnoh the s«ne otmliUea as 
tho^e which singled out the earlier narrative from it9 0 ontemporaries :; ...The 
is unquestionably interesting, thanks to the very detail 

qualify its attractiveness for those who like excitement and incident before anything 

THE HERI0TS. By Sir Henry S, Cunningham, K.C.I.E., 

Author of ’The r oeruleans: a Vacation Idyll.” ‘ The Ohronioieeof Duatypcre, ’ 

• Wheat and Tares.” ho. 3 vol-.. crown Hro, 8la 6d. 

The Timee says:-"This novel will oonflrm the good opinions which The 
Ohronioles of Dustypore’ and ’The Cooruleans bad wen for their author... Sir 
Henry haa a neat tarn for epigram, which makes his symposia of smart people 
snwkLiand sometimeS racy; he to brimful ol the wit of the Frenoh eynioa. and can 
cS"ton B o^asIonvrithbto owi.Lady Meriot le a charming old lady whom it to a 

Prl The B 5uatSdm s»ys f-’Tt'is*an eminently readable novel, as well as a singularly 

clever one. MA0MIIiLAN -g 3g . 6 i .NOVELS.—New Volume. 

MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘ The 

Wreck ol tho Qrceven or,” & a New end Cheaper Edition, iivol., crown &ro,8a ed. 
The Athenaevm says:—“The story is exorediogly interestiog. and Mr. Olark 
Russell has rarely done better work than in this narrative cf mutiny, murder, and 
hair-breadth escapes. -- 

ST. PAUL. By Frederick W. H. Myers. New Edition. 
THE HISTORY and PROGRESS of DISTRICT NURSING, 

from ihe Commencement in the year I8t9 to lnoludin “ 1116 
Foundation by the Queen of the Queen Victoria Tnatitiife 

the Poor in their own Homes. By WILLiAol tt- 
by permission to her Majesty. Orown 8vo, Ss. 6a. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. 

oSeeft BencUlvW n ^ond^tt„m8vo^l«A 
The First Edition of this work was pubUsned In 18 M. The New mataoa is suo- 
stantialiy a now work, intended as a Text- Book on tho Criminal Law lor University 
and other Students, adapted to the present day. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 

In response to suggestions received from vai Jfe***!!’ of theWorta 

ready. The Bertee will be continued monthly, as follows 
Village Sermon* and Town and Country | piscipllnt. and otaer Sermons, 
larmnni. [Ready. 


A NSW and COUTLETE CATALOGUE of W0SK8 publithed by 
JWeeert. SELL tent post free on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yoke Street, Covbnt Garden, 


Sermons. 

The Water of Life, ho. 
The flood News of Qod. 
Sermons for the Times. 

THE WAY out 

of Free Religion. 
Instructor 


[Ready. 

[Jjdy. 

[Auj. 

[Sept. 


UlaClUlUlO, ftUU V»>WA ■ r'-nv 

Sermon4 on National subjects. [Noe. 
The rentateuoh; and Band. [Dec. 
Westminster sermons. I®?". 

ah saints’ Day, to other Sermon*. [Fkt. 

JICISM; or, the Philosophy 

By FRANCIS COLLING WOOD ABBOT, Ph.D., late 
iy in Harvard College. Crown Svo, 4e. 6d. 


of AGNOS 


-nnosopny in r tuvaru -- — __ _______ 

NOTES on AMERICAN SCHOOLS ^ and^ TRAINING 

COLLEGES. Reprinted from the Rep< 
ment for 1888 89. with permission of the ( 

By J. G. FITCH, M A., LL.D., one ol 

Culls gee. Globe 6vo,9s.6d. . . • , 

NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By the late Vice-Admrral 

SHORTLAND. LL D., late Follow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Pub¬ 
lished by his Widow and Children. Svo, Sis. 

LITERATURE AND HISTORY PRIMER8.-New Volumes. 

nirrSTlONS and EXERCISES in ENGLISH C0M- 

Q POSITION. By JOHN NIOHOL, M A. Oxon, LLD. ^mSoRMIOK* 

uSS in S°&et College, Glasgow' 

INDIAN 8 HISTORY, ASIATIC and EUROPEAN. By 

J. TALBOYS WHEELER, lata As Bistint Secretary J? 

India. Foreian Department, and late Secretary to then rll n » th*s 
Biu-ma, Aulh or of 1 ‘ History of India from the Eariiost Ages, ’ tooludffig the 
" SSm Bhandle "and" Ramayana,” “ A Short History of India,” Ao. »8mo,ie. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

FOUR YEARS in PARLIAMENT with HARD LABOUR. By C. W. Radcliffe 

COOKE, M.P. 


Orown 8vo, 9s. sa. 

THE HEALTH SPRINGS of GERMANY and AUSTRIA. By F. 0. Buckland, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, 7 s. 9d. 

SUPPLEMENT to RONEY’S “TRIGONOMETRY.” By Thomas Ronev. 

~ LAST NEW VOLUME OF THE “ STATESMEN SERIES.” — 

Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

GAMBETTA. By Frank Maezials. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 4to, ss. &L, paper; 8s. ed., doth. 

THE PASSION PLAY at OBER AMMERGAU. With the Whole Drama Translated into 

English snd tbs Songs of the Choi us in German and English. Containing a Map of the Neighbourhood, Flan of the Theatre, Hints as to Rentes, Lodgings, 
Ao„ Ac. By the AUTHOR of “ CHARLES LOWDER.” 


Demy 8vo, doth, 10 s. ed. 

CAMP and STUDIO. By Irving Montagu, late of the “ Illustrated London News,” &c., &c., 

Author of “ Wanderings of a War Artist.” With Portrait and 108 Illustrations, from Sketches by the Author. 

“ Mr. Montagu’s pen has the radness and buoyancy bom of good spirits and a wandering life, and since adventures oome to the adventurous, there is no leak of 

oomio and tragic personal incidents..Needless to say, he has many tales of horror to relate. But the humorous side of campaigning has more attractions for 

Mr. Montagu. —&oii man. _ ___ 


Foap. 4to, 8s. ed. 

SATURDAY SONGS. By H. D. Traill, Author of “ Recaptured Rhymes,” &c. 

" A book of satires not inferior to soy whioh have seen the light sinoe the time of Praed,and not unwortby.to be ranked aloagside the Anti-Jaeotin .Some of the 

most brilliant of many brilliant verses contributed to the * Saturday Review.’ "—St. Jamete Gazette, 

“They are more than dever enough to deserve collection into a book.”— Scoteman. 


Demy Svo, 7s. ed., with 6 Full-page Woodcuts from Drawings by O, Whymper. 


STRAY FEATHERS from MANY BIRDS. By Charles Dixon. 


“ One cannot well have too mnoh of the naturalist’s notes whioh Mr. Dixon reoords.”— Scotemen. 

“ This is another of those delightfully-written books full of the natural history of oountry life. .The whole work should become very 

“ Numerous illustrations, by Mr. Charles Whymper, add to the attractions of the book.”—Morning Poet. 


popular.’’ 

Bette Weekly Mteemger. 


Fcap. Svo, is. 

EGGS: English and Foreign Ways of Cooking them. By Mrs. H. c. Davidson, Author 

of “Dainties, English and Foreign.” 

“ BIrs. Davidson’s 1 Eggs, and Ways of Cooking them 4 is a useful little manual.”— Saturday Rtmiev. 

Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

IN FAR DAKOTA. By Mrs. Locke. The New Volume of a Series of Sketches for Settlers in the 

Colonies, America, Ao. 

“ Mrs. Locke’s story is brightly written and interesting throughout.”—Saturday Sniea. 


new Edition, orown svo, is. «d. 

HALF-HOURS in GREEN LANES: a Book for a Country Stroll. By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., &c 

Illustrated with 800 Woodouts. SIXTH EDITION. J * 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR,-NEW EDITION, orown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

HALF-HOURS at the SEASIDE, Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fifth Edition. 

NEW EDITION, crown Svo, Ss. ' 

WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTIOE. A Selection of some of our Native Plants whi^k are 

_ most attractive for their Beanty, Uses, or Associations. By M rs. LANKESTER. With 106 Coloured Figures by J. B. Bowerby. 
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MR. HAGG ARD’S NE W NOVEL 

BEATRICE. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SATURDAY RR VIEW.—' 1 This is a tale of passion, 

and the passion is felt and real.It is probably the 

best of the author's novels in which we are not in 
Africa.” 

SCOTSMAN.—" Everyone who likes the excitement 
of a quick succession of pictures of strong feeling, will 
read this book with a keen enjoyment, and no one will 
read it without often pausing to admire its author’s 
power to imagine and skill to entertain.” 


NONCONFORMIST.—" ‘ Beatrice ’ is a One, con¬ 
sistent, and powerful character.The story is in 

many points highly sensational. It is wrought out 
with great skill, and with great imaginative power.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER.-" A book displaying 
a quite unusual amount of dramatic imagination and 
literary skill. The story is so powerfully conceived, and 
Is told with such strong, yet restrained, pathos, as to 
give one a new idea of the extent of the author’s 
range.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PROHIBITED BY THE RUSSIAN CENSOR. 


T3RITISH MUSEUM—FOUR LECTURES 

A-f on “ THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of Ihe BABYLONIANS " will 
be delivered by Mr. O. BERTIN, M.K.A.H., at 3.30 pjn., on TUESDAYS, 
JUKE 3, 10, 17. and 24. Tlcketa muy be had from E. A. CLAKKB, Stationer, 
M, Museum-street, or before thn Lectures from thn Lec turer. 

l^RITISH MUSEUM.—MRS. TIRA.RD 

(Mis* HELEN BELOE) will give a COURSE of LECTURES to 
LADIES on “THE TOMBS and TEMPLES of ANCIENT EGYPT," 
commencing JUNE 9TH. Syllabus, ftc., by letter only, from Miss A. 
I.K8LIK, 20, Cardigan-road, Richmond, Surrey . 

T O AUTHORS, EDUCATIONIST and 

other LITERARY PEOPLE.—Ladiea and Gentlemen who are 
likely to bo interested in a MOVEMENT for CHEAPENING PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING, will oblige by forwarding their names and addresses to 
M. A. (Oxon), 117, Chancery-lan e, London. W.C. 

A BABIAN NIGHTS.—The BOOK of The 

XX. THOUSAND NIGHTS and a NIGHT, Englished by RlCHABD F. 
Bcktow. with Supplemental Nights, 16 vole., complete set.—For price 
apply W. A. L. Kld8idok b, Norrl s-stre et. Hay market, 8.W. 

gIGNOR L. DENZA. 

QIGNOR L. DBNZA’S ANNUAL GRAND 

k-/ EVENING CONCERT, PRINCE’S HALL, SATURDAY, MAY 31 ST, 
ot 8 o’clock. Bignorina Elvira Gambogi, Miss Teresa Blamr, and Milo. 
Leila Dnfour ; Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. Harry Williams, Mr. Franklin 

Clive, Mr. Charles Lodor, and Signor Carpi. The Fraser Quintette_ 

Vocalist, Miss Violot; ’Cello and Piano, Miss Ida; Alto and Plano, Miss 
Ethel ; Violins, Mlsso* Mabel and Stella. Conductors, Signor Tost! nod 
Signer Denza. Stall*, one guinea ; reserved seats, 10s. (id. ; unreserved 
neats, b%. : balcony, 2s. 6d. To be had of Chappell & Co.,-Kiconll ft Co., at 
t he Hall, and of Signor Denza, No. 6, H arley Place, N.W. 

A LADY, of great literary experience and 

scholarly attainments, is prepared to READ MSS. of all deacrlp- 
tioos, and to adviso Authors as to tho best form and mode of Publloatlou — 
For term* addrest (Mrs.) A. M. OOBPON, 29, Kllersllo-road. W 

pIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION— 

VX Forthcoming Examination. — ASSISTANT KEEPER IN THE 
ART BRANCH of the South Kensington Museum (18—3d) 6th JUNE. 

The date specified Is tho latest at which APPLICATIONS can be 
RECEIVED. They must be made on forms to be obtaiued, with particulars 
from the S ecretary. Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 

T HE GIRT ON GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY.— Madams ACBKBT introduces English and 
foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
ftc., and recommends Schools and Educational Homes ; Schools transferred! 
Partnerships arranged—27, Regent-street, H.W. 

rpHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited (late 

-A- of Birmingham). 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON- 
DON, E.C., act rs AGENTS for the most distinguished Lecturers and 
Ent ert ainers In Great Britain . 

T IMITED OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 

-R—J ACTS. 1870-71.—Board cf Agriculture.—Landed Proprietors wishing 
to restore or lmpr3vo their mansions and other butIdiDga under tho above 
Acts can CONSULT Mr. Joins BiRCif, Architect, who re-bnllt Ingestre 
Hall and otber largo country bouieo.—Address 8, John-sircet. A del phi 
London, W.C. 


This day, at aU the Libraries, a BECOND EDITION of 

JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. 

“ The story is cleverly told.”— Athenaeum, 

“The cleverest, compactest, and sensationally most effective story Mr. Hatton has published. A 
book which is sure to be read and enjoyed.”— Academy. 

V FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED WITHIN THREE WEEKS OF PUBLICATION. 


London : HUTCHINSON & 00., 25, Patbrxostbr Square, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, 38s. 

BRETT’S COMMENTARIES 
ON THE PRESENT LAWS OE ENGLAND. 

By THOMAS BRETT, B A., LL.B., 

Author of “ Leading Daces in Modern Equity,” and joint-Author of “ Olerke and Brett's Conveyancing 

Acts, 1881-2.” 

The main idea of this book is to bring into special prominence the present and living law, and only to deal 
with past law, or that which is practically obsolete, so far as it is necessary to enable the reader to understand 
the present. 

London: WM. OLOWE9 & SONS (Limited), 27, Flbet Street. 


CATALOGUES. 

TJAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’8 GUIDE- 

-L* BOOKS. 

Now Detailod CATALOGUE, now ready, sent poat free on application. 
DULAU ft CO., 37, Soho-iqnare, London. 


T^HEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 

X. Paris. Li viva ancient at modernea rares et Curleux. Catalogue 
Menaucl envoy0 »ur detnande. 

ALL RECENT PURCHASES. 

TY/TATTHEWS & BROOKE’S NEW CATA- 

X*-I- LOGUE of Booka, comprialng First Editions of Rare Works, Library 
Editions of Standard Authors, a fine collection of Works on Conchology, 
Natural History, &c., post free from Sun Buildings, Bradford, or 15, Boar 
Lane, Leeds. 

NOW READY. 

pATALOGUE of CHOICE and RARE 

BOOKS (24 pp.), comprising for the most part FIRST EDITIONS 
of Eatreinod Authors, and otbor carefully selected Socond-band Books.— 
NlCilOLS, Bookseller, Sheffield. 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-L ^ WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION is now open, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 10 to6. Admittance Is. Catalogue Is. 

ALFRED D. Fbipp., R.W.S., Secretary. 


T O PUBLISHERS.— The Advertiser is 

OPEN to an ENGAOEMKNP as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all tho details of Paper, Printing 
Minding, Advertising, ftc. First-class references.—Address, C. 8., 100 
Mercer s-rosd, Tufta ell Park, N._ 

IX/TESSRS. DltUMMOND & CO., 14, 

-LYJL HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are the solo 
representatives in Groat Britain of 11EHR HAUFSTAENGL, of 
Munich, the wvll-known Artist in PHOTOGUAVURE. There Is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this Justly celebrated process for 
targo plates and editions dt luxe. F’or ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, *c., Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO., have the 
iteet and most Improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices an 
p plication. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

JUNE.—Prlco Sixpence. 

THE SOLDIER’S TENT : a Roumanian Ballad. By II.M. tho QUERN of 
ltOUMAHIA (CABMEN STLYA). 

SWEATING—THE TWO REPORTS. 

SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. By Professor VAMBERY. 

ON BIMETALISM. By 6!r JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

MODERN ART and OLD CRAFTSMEN. By Lady UNDIAT. 

THE FEDERATION of LABOUR. By H. H. CHAMPION. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Milbk BRAMWKLL and Dr. LLOYD StOrb Best, 
THE PASSION PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAU. By Lady BURTON. 

FOLIOS and FOOTLIGHTS. By L. F. Austin. 

THE WORLD'S DESIRE. Chaps. VI., VII. By H. RiDEB HAGGARD and 
Andrew La no. 

London: Longman?, Green, ft Co. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES , dc. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY at a Salary of £120 per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, should bo forwarded 
before JUNE 9TH. 1990, to I YOB James, Registrar. 

Cardi ff. May 7t h, 1890. ____ 

T TNI VERS ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

w WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

CHAIR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING in tho new Engineering Department. The stipend of the 
Professor will bo £300 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, should bo 
forwarded before JUNK 10 th, 1890, to 1YOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, May 7th, 1990. ___ 

— FIVE ENTRANCE 

which ono (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, 
red for competition In JULY, age, 11 to 13. Can¬ 
didates can be examined in England. For particulars apply to WARDEN, 


/^LEN ALMOND. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,of whl 
the others of £50, will be offored for oompotition 
dldates can be examined in England. Ft 
Glenslmond, Perth. 


The College, placed in singularly healthy site, at foot of the Grampians, 
has classical and modern side, HDd prepares directly for Universities and 
Public Services. Junior school for boys botween 9 and 13. 

__ Warden, Her. J. H. BKRINE. 

rjiHE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for tho above PROFESSORSHIP, 
vacant by the death of Professor Karl UimnuoD, Ph.D. 

Applications, aocompanied by ten copies of Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than the 24TH JUNE, 1890. 

The successful candidate will bo expected to enter upon bis duties ou the 
30th of roptember, 1990. 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. Further 
particulars may bo obtained from GEO. H. MORLBY, Secretary. 

TTNIVER8ITY, COLLEGE DUNDEE. 

vJ ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The Council of University College, Dundee, Invites APPLICATIONS for 
the CHAIR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE aod LITERATURE. The appoint¬ 
ment will ba made in accordance with tho terms ol tho Agreement under 
which the College now forms part of 8t. Andrew’s University. 

The salary will bo ;C400, with two thirds of the fees. 

All information may be had from tho Subscriber, with wbom 
applications, accompanied by twsuty-iivo topies of testimonials and 
references, must be lodged on or before TUESDAY, 1 st JULT. 

O. w. Alexander, M.A., Secretary. 
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Beady immediately, at all the Libraries, handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price Ss. 

BISMARCK INTIME. 

BY A FELLOW STUDENT. 

attractive and wen-illustrated volume bristles with 
most interesting Mdcharacteristi 0 anecdotes of the private 
life of the great Ex-Chancellor. v 

Just .ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, cloth 10s. 6d. 

INTIMATE RECOLLECTION S OF THE COURT OF THE 
TUILERIES. 

THE EVE OP AN EMPIRE’S FALL 

M«dsme cisSs; 

Authoress of My Mistress, the Empress Eugdnie.” 
Third Edition, crown 8 v o^handsomely bound, 6s. Authorised 

MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS 

; or, Court Life at the Tuileries By her 
„ S lv,te Reader ! Madame Carette (nte Bouvet) 

We recommend every one who admires good work to 
buy and read it."— Morning Pott. 8 w 

Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. ad.; post free, 2s 8d 

STANLEY; AND HIS HEROIC 

BELIEF OF EMIN PACHA. By E. P Soott 
^I th Map, It Portraits, and other Illustrations 
i Mr ’ B j ?; Scot;t j himself an African traveller, gives a 
S 1 5^,i£ ead ^ ble v? n ^j n i <u ’ e8tln ^ narrative of the rescue 
Expedition, to which he has prefixed an account of Stanley’s 
early career. —Vanity Pair. owuuey s 

London : Dean A SoH, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 

NOW READY. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT-EDWARDS. 

Crown Svo. 350 pp. Js. 6d. 

gAINT MONICA. 
gAINT MONICA. 
gAIUT MONICA. A Wife’s Lore Story. 

V, By Mrs. Bkbbett-Edwabm, Author of “ That u lmmnH V,, 

T . „ Bristol: J. W. Arrow smith. 

London: Bmricur, Marshall. Uamiltok, Kri»t, & Co., Llmlfed. 


TTN1VERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

WAL ES, BA NGOR. 

r a 1 ?,* 8 ? 0 * 4 *"* of Appointing a TEMPORARY LECTURFR In 

LATIN to tEke charge of the LathiDepartinent of tho College for the Jx 
monlho beginning Beptsmbsr Wtb, 1800. Tho payment madTilU be X^SO 
Applications, accompanied by written copies of not less then three, or 


M ISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

- LT - 1 - DORKING, h.l REMOVED to ’ 

PIXHOLME, DORKING, 

j&uS "eSajSS %£ 

F D il"f' 7 l H? 87 ™*POMH>l. TMOhrrt, «od p.,, .ttoMtra 

to 1 -h.tlo.i Edaoottoo. H«r fjmnolum n Sited wltVtho UteM ODMntu 

ai.tejg* r ,o *«»iSiSKw 

References permitted to 

Mis* Bass, North London Collegiate School, N. W. 

Bor. J. F. E. Fanlng, M.A., King** College, Cambridge. 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. specimens, 

AUTO-QRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 

traim P ^n„n 0p n* 0< rP‘\ intln ?f hy Holman HuntTbf Poi? 
tndts by Holl, BA.; Oldens, S.A ; Pettie, E.A.; Prinsep 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; “Spring’’ by 
Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery_ 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS’* 


reference to the various Galleries are provided 
easily l°° k cd over, and of peat interest to lovers of Art 

sa 5$w#* fe™? ■ a Decomi - 

pe^g™ AET CATAL0GUE - 188 p *>" ^ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


WALTER SCOTT’S Nt W BOOKS. 

IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

frown Svo, doth, 8 a. Sd. per volants. (In Four Volmna.) PintJ volume, 
now ready. 

Vol. I. contains— 

A DOLL’S HOUSE. THE LEAGUE of YOUTH. 
THE PILLARS Of SOCIETY. 

with Portrait or *^51 “a I « B 'aB cffEB 10 * 1 I ”‘ ra ' a “ l0,, W 

Vol. II. contains — 

GHOSTS. AH ENEMY of the PEOPLE. 

THE WILD DUCK. 

With sn Introductory Note by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

“LADY INGEE of OBTRAT.” “THH VIKINGS at 
HKLGELAND, ’’ THE PRETENDER 


Illustrated Volumes, containing between 300 and 
400 pages. 

Crown 8 vo, doth, price 3s. 6 d. per vol.; half-moiooco 6 s 

CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOOK ELLIS. 

Now reedy, 

THE EVOLUTION of SEX. 

By Prof. PATRICK OBDDES «nd J.. ARTHUR THOMSON. With 
1Q4 Illuitrations sod 3tt pp. 

ELECTRICITY In MODERN LIFE. By G. W Do 

TUNZBLMANN. With 88 Illustrations. 

^1,? By Ilaao Taylor ’ 
SSSSSE 1 1 ,^ 1 . EXPRK8BI0S - * *of. P. 

"BffiSSLS* D “ BASi By J ‘ ““<* Sutton. 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L&urenoe Goxnme 

With numerous Map* and Illustration*. 

THBGlUMraAL By Havelock Bllla. With nnmeroiu 

Illustrations of Criminal Heads, Faces, Ac. wwu * 

RE ADY E ARLY IN JUNE. 

By Dr. Charles Herder. 

WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 

In MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8 vo, doth, gilt, S*. 8 d. per vol -half. 

morocco, fie. Latest Volumes, ’ 

VoLlO* ANNA KARENINA. In 2 vola., 2s.64. per 
V0l°X2. WHAT TO DO? 

WAR and PEACE. In « vola., Sa. 6d. eaoh. 
V °knJr'rn. THE 101,0 EXELE > *“<1 OtbOT StOrlM tOI 
YoL 18. SEVASTOPOL 


— UoWormwIthGooot Totals!'. Work., 

IMPRESSIONS of BUB8IA. Bv Dr 

|R0MB|SNDE8. With Portrait of tho Author, mg... 


STRPNIAK’S NEW NOVEL—Crown Svo, doth, b.. 

THE OAREBB of a NIHILIST • a 

Novd. BY SITSPNUK, Aothor of " Uo<I S r,“Jl K tS.-’" T S 
TESfSr* ° P ““ nlr r^” “ «”“>* tradra thl 

One ezpests a Nihilist romsnoo by SUpnisk to be fall of tha aafnaiitk. 
of the i It nation, to display the genuine and Intimate senUmenU of reroln. 
tlonary society in Rosala, and to oorrect not a few of the fmnrmilnni 
formerly gathered from novelisu who only know (hat ricleU W^h^rafw 
and at »eoond-hand. The raader will not h. rii..- h ®* rBty 


■too. No op. ran raid thR otorY. ■..wlthotit d w P EL^S.--?a.S^ a - 


_____ ^oVd^th^l.^doSy 8^oT 2M rEItS ' 

the Hon. Boden 


CAME LOT SERIES. 

NOBTHBBN STTTDIESa By £dmim<l 

00688. with a Note by ERNEST RUYB. J U1UUUa 


MIPiJS-S? l *-J Uh CANTEEBURY 8ERIE8. 

GREAT ODMS: Bnglish and American. 

Helecitd and Edited, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM BHARP. 


4to, doth, drgant, omblematlo design on cover, gilt edges, 61 . 
_____ h *i In , 4 T "*«‘y of fancy binding*. 

THE MU8IO of the POETS: Musicians’ 

Bifthd.y Book. Edited by ELEONOUB D’ESTERRE-KEELIN 
Against each date are given tbe names of musicians, together with a 
00 *T.°J >rl . <,t0 ^ 0 th8 char,cler oflbelr dltSent^ImMsTtfons 
A special feature of the book consists In tbe reproduction in facsimile of 
autograph, and autographic music of living composers. Three .Sod. by 


JUNE PAhT NOW READY. " ’ 

«'■ THE ART REVIEW. «o.s. 

A MONTHLY iLLUBTRATE^MA^i^INE OF ART, MUSIC, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

“ TnE STRIKE,’* " THE STORM,” and SKETCH In COLOUR. By ROLL. 

" T U K B „”. ^ Mdsdoch ^ 1 « 

1U "^AMCIUAn’'dyS» 11 D ™"“ U0 PwfcraSM* »« Bvlford P,rk, 
»o- .o. 

wmtlsTKreLN Hou^lTb^A wumISSl. 

THE ORAY BOOK of UANOLeT’-iI’ b r Ooit MlS bv‘ 

Exbkst BUYS; ON the STATUE of NIKE of APTBBOS, by EOOEhJ 
Lee Hamiltof ; ACADEMY and GKOSVRNOR NOTES. 1 
Ac. Ac. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lane, 
Patbrnostrr Row. 


HEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 

Neariy Ready, COMPLETE EDITION, In tasteful crown 
8vo, handsomely bound In cloth, price 3s. 0 d., poet free. 

The Poems of William 
Leighton. 

Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON. 

“ ^^f^derlng the youth of the author it may be ques¬ 
tioned if there is a more remarkable volume to bS found in 
the entire collection of Scottish poets. '* 

_ „„ Vorth British Daily Mail. 
Tiie Leaf of Woodruff proved to be in its way a master¬ 
piece. There is something in it that recalls Hood, something 
that suggests Whittier, and it would have added a Jewel to 
the crown of either of these poets"—Literary World 
“ Will be admired for its indications of native talent and 
poetic feeling, and not less for the beauty, tenderness, and 
purity which distinguishes it from first to last."— Queen. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 8s. 6d., post free. 

Songs of Siluria, 

to which is added Fluvius Lacrymarium. By M. E. and 
J. 8. with an Historical Introduction by Miss SOUTHALL, 
and Appendix containing aomo genealogical data respecting 
Silurian Families. 

Contents— 


Ba the River Side. 

The Vale of Utk. 

The Marches. 

The Vale of Glamorgan. 
Gower. 


The Vale of Neath. 
Scotia and Cavibria. 
To My Country. 
Flavine Lacrymarium 
Notei and Appendix. 


In crown 8vo, cloth,, price 3s. 6d. poet tree. 

Poems. 

By GEORGE THOMAS COSTER. New Edition. 
Revised, with Additions. 


Early Days. 

The Village. 

Our Nett. 

Our Harold Yonder. 
Early Poemt. 
Miscellaneous Poemt. 


Contents— 

Pieces for Children. 
Poems on Sacred Subjects. 
Hymns. 

Poems on Whitby. 

Sonnets. 

Remembered Preachers. 


‘ We heartily commend this volume to all lovers of simple, 
tender, gracious poetry ."—Literary World. 

“Simple and natural, and often forceful, with a sweet, 
delicious fragrance as from Acids and hedgerows, and 
bracing at times as the keen mountain air and pleasant tea 
breezes.”—Freeman. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., post tree. 

The Proving of Oennad. 

A MYTHOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 

By LANDRKD LEWIS. 


Contents— 


The Decree of Zeus. 

The Oracle. 

First Plot of Athene. 

The Storm Brewing. 

The Storm. 

Labour and Ease. 

Pain—The Pirate’s Chase. 
Reverence. 

Oennad Prepares. 

Second Design of Athene. 
The Gorgon Slain. 


Scene in Olympus. 

On the Seashore. 

First Tenor Scene. 
Second Terror Scene. 
Last Trial of Oennad. 
Third Design of Athene. 
The Deadly Sleep. 

The Lethargy at Work. 
Craft of Apollo. 

The Heavens da Rule. 

A Revelation. 


“ A remarkable poem."— Sunday Times. 

“ The minstrel sings the long history of the struggle, the 
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LITERATURE. 

Robert Browning: Essays and Thoughts. By 
John T. Nettle ship. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Past of this book (about one half) was pub 
hushed some twenty years ago, and the 
remainder has been gradually added between 
1882 and the present day. The last work of 
Browning’s of which it treats is Parleyings 
with Certain People. It is not a systematic 
commentary, like Mrs. Orr’s Handbook, but, 
as the title implies, a collection of essays and 
thoughts upon the particular poems, and the 
general characteristics of the poet’s genius, 
which hare chiefly attracted Mr. Nettle- 
ship during the course of his long and 
ardent study of Browning. When an indi¬ 
vidual work is dealt with, nothing can be 
more searching and elaborate than Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s analysis, and to that analysis those 
works which hare done most to justify 
the oommon charge of obscurity have 
been forced to yield up their meaning. A 
high and penetrating intelligence was needed 
for such a task; and something more than intel¬ 
ligence was needed to make us realise, as Mr. 
Nettleship has done, the truedepth and breadth 
of the philosophy which underlies the vast 
and varied body of Browning’s poetical work. 
It is not often that so solid and genuine a 
piece of thinking is produced in literary criti¬ 
cism. It is to be regretted, indeed, that Mr. 
Nettleship does not show a stronger sense of 
artistic structure in language. His writing 
has, of course, none of the faults of feebleness 
—it is never ambiguous, never illogical or 
tautological; but it is certainly cumbrous. 
In sprite of this, however, he has the art of 
making the reader share not only his judg¬ 
ments, but also his feelings about Brown¬ 
ing. He will win for the poet more true 
Bacchanals than thyrsus-bearers, and will 
never be popular among the large class of 
readers who take criticism as a substitute for 
the direct study of the original author. To 
criticise in detail a work so packed with 
thought is impossible here, so I shall content 
myself with a few observations on points 
which invite controversy. 

Mr. Nettleship’s criticism is mainly inter¬ 
pretative; upon the manner, as opposed to 
the substance of the poet’s utterance, he 
has very little to say. And something 
that he does say, at the beginning of a 
discussion of “Bordello,” seems decidedly 
open to question. 

“We all know,” he writes, “that Robert 
Browning is ragged and obscure. . . . It seems 
to me that we may find good reasons for the 
existence of these defects, so called. He evi¬ 
dently considers that his first duty as a poet is 
to give us direct from the fountain head, either 
his perceptions, so far as they can be expressed 
in language, or his thoughts; that ms toil 


should be spent in digging straight from its 
hiding place the pure unalloyed perception or 
thought for men to see. Hence much, if not 
all, of his ruggedness and obscurity will be 


found amply compensated, after a little trouble, 
bv the wonderful purity and directness of the 
idea when once that is grasped; just as one 
would be better satisfied at the possession of an 
unshapely nugget of pure gold than at the 
possession of that same nugget trimmed into a 
globe, or of the same weight of beautiful-coined 
sovereigns.” 

This is surely going too far. We must, it is 
true, take our poet as we find him. If he 
has something to say which it much concerns 
us to hear, it is the critic’s business to help 
us to hear it, not to cavil at obscurities. But 
it is not his business to argue that the poem 
is the better for any obscurities which the 
subject did not necessitate. Browning him , 
eelf may be quoted against Mr. Nettleship. 
Better than the nugget, he holds, is 

' The rondure brave, the filled loveliness, 

Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore: 

Prime nature with an added artistry— 

No carat lost, and you have gained a ring.” 

Great poets, in the writings which give them 
their title to greatness, are often unavoidably 
obscure, for the more profound the attrac¬ 
tion of the subject the deeper they will pierce 
below its more obvious aspects. The poem 
may be lucidity itself, so far as diction is con¬ 
cerned; but if we regard it dosety, we may 
find ourselves looking through it into a gulf 
of thought. Now, if the medium throngh 
whioh we look is broken or contorted, a cer¬ 
tain interest may attaoh to its refracted lights 
and strange forms—at least, where these are 
seen to express some powerful and native 
impulse of the poet’s temperament—but surely 
the presentation of the theme can never thus 
gain in purity and directness ? 

If the remarks above quoted from Mr. 
Nettleship had not been made with special 
reference to “ Bordello ” they would not have 
been so obviously open to question. The 
diction of “ Bordello ” is often elliptioal and 
involved to a point of all but impenetrable 
obscurity; but in Browning’s subsequent 
works this particular difficulty is not so severely 
felt. His demands upon the attention and 
mental agility of his readers are, however, 
always gnat. With his extraordinary gift of 
psychological analysis his method is to the 
last degree synthetic; the thought is an 
image; and it matters little how recondite and 
obscure an image, if it will only hold the 
required volume of compressed meaning. 
Concentration, which is force, he will have 
at all costs; and, of course, both lucidity and 
melody are apt to suffer from this determina¬ 
tion. But his mind was always sun- clear; and 
nothing can surpass the liquid music of lines, 
passages, and poems, which now and then 


gory, that it is a mere “ fantaisie,” suggested 
by tiie sight of certain objects which conveyed 
to him an impression of weird horror—a horse 
in a piece of tapestry, a singular old tower in 
the Carrara mountains, a line of Shakspere, 
and so forth; and in the interpretation which 
finds in the poem a reference to an American 
Childe Keely, who claims to have discovered 
a method of moving machinery by sound, we 
have a warning which might give pause to 
the most abandoned of allegory hunters. 
But, as Mr. Nettleship rightly judges, there 
is no reason why' the readers of “ Childe 
Boland” should content themselves with 
merely enjoying the fascination of its mys¬ 
terious and appalling imagery. Never, assu¬ 
redly, was such a poem written save out of 
the impassioned contemplation of some genuine 
object of tragic thought. Fantaisie or not, 
it is a poem thoroughly at one with itself; 
and what is the secret of this unity ? Mr. 
Nettleship, encouraged by George Eliot’s 
saying, “ The words of genius bear 
wider meaning than the thought whioh 
prompted them,” sets forth at muoh length 
the wider meaning which he finds in “ Childe 
Boland.” The Dark Tower, he thinks, may 
stand for “ some strange, seemingly fantastic 
end,” whioh, when attained, “stands up in 
hideous prosaioness amid the tragic signs 
around it of the toil, warfare, and struggle 
through which it was won.” No doubt the 
poem may be read as an imaginative descrip¬ 
tion of the close of a quest after some delu¬ 
sive and inhuman ideal; but it is surely a 
descriptive, not (as Mr. Nettleship holds) a 
didactic work. When we are asked to take 
the episode of the malignant cripple who 
points the knight to the dismal dose of his 
adventure as a warning against rejecting 
“ hdp offered by a false hand,” we oannot 
but think of Mr. Nettleship’s own vehement 
protests (pp. 326-338) against the habit of 
regarding Browning more as a teacher than 
an artist. 

Among other writers, Mr. Nettleship 
has attempted a classification of Brown¬ 
ing’s poems. But this classification, pub¬ 
lished in 1882, is only reprinted here in 
order to be “gibbetted” as an “awful ex¬ 
ample ” (the phrases are Mr. Nettleship’s) for 
the warning of others who may be disposed 
to undertake so undesirable a project as he 
now thinks this to be. Mr. Nettieship’s 
classification is not always intelligible to me. 

“ The spiritual element in man and the attri¬ 
butes ot his soul”—can this heading cover 
a distinct province in Browning’s poetry? 
Doubtless tiie main use of a classification of 
Browning is to him who makes it; but to 
him, at least, such an undertaking ought 
surely to be of the highest benefit. Classifi¬ 
cation, in some form, is an essential part of the 


gush out amid his ruggedness like a flowing serious study of any great subject, though it is 

_-_Al. ______a_» _iLJJ.f. __J 


spring among the crags of a rough mountain 
side. To read Browning as he ought to be 
read is a noble athletic training for the intel¬ 
lect, and he has prizes to offer which are 
worth a wrestle. 

There is no part of Mr. Nettleship’s book 
to which lovers of Browning will turn more 
eagerly than its chapter on “ Childe Boland.” 
The explanation given of this marvellous 
poem seems occasionally too specific in its 
interpretation of details. We now know on 
Browning’s own authority that it is no alle- 


certainly more important to get hold of a sound 
principle of division than to carry the classi¬ 
fication to full completion. 

Now the epilogue to Dramatis Personae 
suggests a principle which should be help¬ 
ful in the study of Browning’s poems. 
The world, for Browning, “ a universe 
that feels and knows,” seems, he writes, to 
gather round each man as though it were 
bending its forces upon him in order to draw 
from him whatever of spiritual worth he had 
to give it It is a vast disciplining or educat- 
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isg process, which may turn out well or ill 
for us in this life, but which we are led to 
believe must in the end elicit the deepest 
truths of our nature and compel us to live 
by them. Now a first division may be made 
between poems which distinctly illustrate this 
action of the universe upon the soul, and 
those which do not. The former class may 
then be subdivided according to the nature of 
the influences—passions of various kinds, art, 
religion, and so forth—which are exhibited 
either directly or per eontrariam in their action 
upon this or that personality. Take, as an 
example, the Guido section in “ The Bing and 
the Book.” Here everything leads up to 
that last wild involuntary cry, “Pompilia, 
will you let them murder me ? ” which the 
stress of mortal anguish wrings from Pom¬ 
pilia’s murderer. A moment before that 
outcry Count Guido could not have believed 
himself capable of it, although he was intel¬ 
lectually quite aware of his wife’s meritorious 
qualities. But deep at the bottom of his 
heart, and wholly undreamt of by himself, 
lay that vital and redeeming belief in her 
divine goodness, to which this appeal wit¬ 
nesses. It is as when the persecuted creature 
in “Instans Tyrannus” “caught at God’s 
skirts and prayed.” To this the extremity 
of his agony forced Count Guido, and he 
never could have been the same man again. 

Another influence, working in a far other 
way, is shown to us in such a poem as 
“Andrea del Sarto.” Here it is his art, 
which, with quiet merciless insistanoe, is 
forcing upon the man the bitter but necessary 
knowledge of the corrupt place in his soul. 

From the poems which deal with religion, 
an interesting group of three may be de¬ 
tached. In “ Cleon ” we are shown a lofty 
and refined nature suffering from the want 
of that spiritual revelation which is just 
brought near enough to be misconceived 
and rejected. In “ Karshish” this revela¬ 
tion comes into closer oontact with a more 
mundane nature, which it profoundly agitates 
and troubles. In “Ned Bratts” two most 
unpromising types of humanity are shown 
under the influence of a sudden spiritual 
conviction, one of them, at least (Tab), being 
truly possessed, purified, and redeemed by it. 

But this is not the place to enter 
length upon a subject of this kind; nor, 
indeed, have I any ambition to set up 
companion and impenitent malefactor beside 
Mr. Nettleship’s gibbetted classification. 
“ The song is to the singer, and comes back 
most to him.” 

T. W. Bollestok. 


at 


The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
moreo during tho Early and Middle Ages. 
By W. Cunningham. (Cambridge: Univer¬ 
sity Press.) 

Tms book is not merely a second edition of 
the author’s Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce (1882). He explains that it is so 
far re-cast and re-written that it may be 
regarded as a new work, although retaining 
its original purpose and plan. These were 
to give such an aocount “as may be easily 
followed by readers who are but slightly 
acquainted with the history of the country, 
and who have no knowledge of political 


economy,” and to direct attention to the 
continuity of the stages of our national life, 
and especially to “the interdependence be¬ 
tween our industrial and our political history.” 
The book is much enlarged; later studies on 
Bsnking and on Usury published by the 
writer have been utilised, old matter has been 
discarded, and much that is new embodied, 
even to the appendices. We shall therefore 
treat the present volume on its own merits. 

At the outset, we may say that this should 
rank as a capital work, marking a distinct 
advance on previous teachings in political and 
social economy. Prof. Ashley’s excellent 
little book on English Economic History and 
Theory (Academy, September 22, 1888) within 
a limited range introduced the student to the 
same method which Dr. Cunningham here 
applies over a comprehensive field—viz , the 
method of historical inquiry and evolution. 
He also cautiously useB comparative illustra¬ 
tion with good effect. The importance of 
historical research and knowledge on all the 
great subjects of a nation’s life, political and 
social institutions, the government, the ocou- 

E ations and trades by which men exist, 
tereture, nay, their very speech itself, has 
received in these later years recognition, 
tardy, indeed, but of increasing power and 
significance. The historic spirit is penetrat¬ 
ing every comer of genuine human science— 
the spirit which seeks out the facts of the 
past, the reasons and onuses that actuated 
them, and contemporary motives and ideals— 
which hushes hasty condemnation or trial by 
modem standards in obanged circumstances. 
It was thus that Toulmin Smith threw light 
on the principles underlying the English 
constitution and common law; it is thus that 
the apparent and oft-abused anomalies in 
English language and pronunciation are 
receiving brilliant explanation as the pages 
unfold of Dr. Murrey’s great Oxford 
Dictionary. So it is that Dr. Cunningham 
now boldly adopts a method “ which frankly 
and fully recognises that the economio insti¬ 
tutions and ideas of each age are relative to 
their political and social environment.” 

It is to this breadth of treatment and inde¬ 
pendence of judgment, irrespective of theories, 
thst the book owes its peculiar value. The 
author combats the usual idea “ that facts 
about industry and commerce can be ei 
distinguished from the rest, and dealt with in 
separate chapters.” He takes a large and 
generous view, holding “ that there is no faot 
in our nation’s history but has some traceable 
bearing on the industry of the time,” and 
accordingly his pages contain an admirable 
though condensed survey of the crowd of 
institutions and events of all kinds. Mao 
pherson’B Annals is a fine storehouse of facts 
not only, however, have a vast mass of 
materials relating to the earlier periods beoome 
available since that work appeared, but Dr. 
Cunningham’s aim is something more. 


“ Economic history is not so much the study of 
a special class of facts, as the study of all the 
facts of a nation’s history from a special point 
of view. We wish to drew from the records of 
the past all that bears upon the maintaining 
and prolonging of human life in any form, 
whether corporate life in the family or town or 
nation, or individual existence as a private 
citizen.” 

Nor is he led away to exaggerate the import¬ 


ance of the eoonomic point of view, affirming 
that 

“ political, moral, and industrial changes are 
clearly interconnected, and re-act on one 
another; but we shall understand the industrial 
changes most truly if we regard them as sub¬ 
ordinate to the others. . . . Political greatness 
and high civilisation imply the existence of 
industrial prosperity and of sound industrial 
conditions if they are to be at all stable. But 
after all, the life is more than meat; each 
nation takes its place in the history of the 
world, not merely by its wealth, but by the 
use that it makes of it; industrial prosperity 
does not in itself produoe national greatness; 
political views not only oontrol the application 
of national wealth, but affect its increase.” 

The whole of the introductory essay, from 
which this passage is taken, deserves careful 
study, going straight to the principles at the 
basis of economio institutions. Skilful energy 
and patient foresight, the resources of the 
individual, are shown to be the factors also of 
more extended industry; and the author 
thus works round to the necessity for cer¬ 
tainty and security being provided by the 
frame-work under which we live. Growth 
and decay and gradual change to new forms 
are the laws which have attended the exis¬ 
tence “of a series of different eoonomic 
organisms, as they were in tum affected by 
political, moral, or physical conditions”; and 
a well-timed protest is entered against those 
who, judging mediaeval methods by modem 
conditions, fail to do them justice. The 
author endeavoun to place himself abreast of 
the ideas of the time when any change has 
been initiated, most justly guarding himself 
against the “danger of reading modem doc¬ 
trines into ancient records’’—adding, what 
seems indeed a truism, but cannot too much be 
inaisted on, that “ it is most important that 
we should endeavour to make sure that our 
explanations are congenial to the spirit of a 
bygone age.” 

It will be seen from what has been said 
that Dr. Cunningham belongs to the new 
sohool of economists, who treat their study 
not as a creation of rules and formulas, the dry 
bones of theory more or less true, but as a 
living collection of breathing facts, in short, 
as a science really human. 

The present volume embraces the early and 
middle ages, beginning with the semi-nomadic 
condition of the English in Frisia, as described 
by Cesar, down to 1558, the end of Queen 
Mary’s reign. These sixteen oenturies are 
dealt with in five books, the first ending with 
the Norman Conquest, the others corresponding 
to four pelitioally-grouped periods—viz , the 
“ Feudal System,” 1066-1272; “Bepresenta- 
tion and Legislation,” 1272-1377; “Lancaster 
and York,” 1377-1485; “The Tudors," 
1486-1658. The chapters take up the salient 
subjects incident to each period, carrying on 
the story in continuity. After disoussing the 
life of our ancestors while still in Germany, 
the condition of Boman Britain when they 
arrived here is described; the question of the 
survival of Boman civilisation in that which 
followed, and of Boman traoes in the feudal 

S stem, is carefully examined and weighed, 
e conclusion against Mr. Coote and Mr. 
Seebohm being that 

“ the historical evidence seems on the whole to 
show that the subsequent English civilisation 
[was almost entirely a native growth, though 
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elements of Homan lore and skill were indirectly 
introduced among our countrymen at a later 
date by Christian missionaries and travelling 
merchants from the Continent.” 

It is in such a book as this, where every 
available source of modem research is con¬ 
sulted, that we feel how miserably poor and 
dark is our knowledge of much of that first 
thousand years, during which two great oivi 
lisations arose and flourished in this island; 
when two peoples passed through changes as 
important in their way as any that have hap¬ 
pened since, as is foroibly brought out in these 
pages by the contrast between the condition 
of the Eaglish in Frisia and that of their 
descendants a thousand years later at the time 
of the Domesday survey 
The traces of trade in these early chapters 
are but few. The systems of tillage, the food 
supply, village life, journeys to Borne, King 
Alfred’s noble description of king-craft, are 
some of the features which occupy attention 
In the chapter on the Danes, Dr. Cunningham 
enforces his sense of the importance of their 
accession to our stock by narrating their dis¬ 
covery of Iceland, Greenland, and Finland in 
the ninth and tenth oenturies, facts which are 
still extraordinarily little known. The rise of 


course of taxation and revenue; the change of 
opinion as to usury and interest—these and 
many more find their due account under the 
masterly groupings of the subject. In 
particular, the purpose and place that 
merchant-gilds and craft-gilds took in the 
sphere of organised industry is carefully traced 
and elncidated. Their rules and ordinances are 
shown to have accorded with the morality of 
their day with a true policy that certainly 
made for progress. In contradiction to the 
view of Brentano and others, that gilds were 
formed by artisans in self-defence in order to 
resist the richer citizens and merchants, the 
author emphatically declares, "But there is 
no evidence whatever of oppression by the 
richer classes, or of artisan opposition to 
them.” For the fresh treatment of the 
merchant-gild hitherto but little understood 
he owns himself indebted to Dr. Gross, whose 
original work and views on that institution 
still await publication. For craft-gilds he 
draws his facts, we think, too exclusively from 
the London companies; those in other towns 
also deserve consideration. 

It is too much to expect every detail; but 
we did hope to find something said about 

_ v _ _ " cooket,” and eagerly turned to the London 

towns in England under the Danes is a point Assise of Bread of Henry II., here printed, 


of muoh interest in the present inquiry. The 
chapter on " Economic Ideas and Structure,” 
including property and exchange, sketches the 
state of things which grew up and prevailed 
during the latter portion of the first period as 
far as existing authorities permit. Decent 
studies of Domesday Book and of ancient 
charters do much to supplement the light 
thrown on the structure of society by the 
ancient laws. 

The book is packed with facts, marshalled 
with a skill of narrative that irresistibly draws 
the reader on. It is impossible to touch on a 
tithe of the special matters of interest that 
contribute to its historical value, many of them 
founded on inquiries freshly made of late. 
The position occupied by the Jews in England, 
and tile nature of their callings, on which as 
well as their history here, the publications in 
connexion with the Aoglo-Jewish Exhibition 
have shed much light, is one of these. Dr. 
Gross pointed out that" in the latter part of 
the twelfth century a special court, the ex¬ 
chequer of the Jews, was erected for the 
purpose of regulating their affairs both 
fiscally and judicially ”; and it is satisfactory 
to learn that, even with muoh cruelty ana 
bitterness against them, they had in England 
"on the whole a more favourable position 
than they enjoyed in other lands.” In treat¬ 
ing of husbandry and manorial economy, Dr. 
Cunningham brings up in testimony several 
nearly forgotten Anglo-French treatises of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth oenturies, by 
Walter de Henley, Grostete, and another. 
He also prints in an appendix several extracts 


we believe, for the first time, if haply it 
might be there. But “ cocket-bread,” which 
is a puzzle to the learned, is not mentioned 
(nor several other sorts, see " Ordinances of 
the Bakers of Tork,” Archaeological Review, 
April and May, 1888). Cooket, the seal, but 
not the document, used in customing goods is 
referred to. We should like to know how it 
came by that name. 

The book is furnished with a good index 
and a full list of authorities, in whioh, if we 
miss a few that might have been consulted, 
such as Father Gssquet’s Monasteries, or the 
publications of the Surtees Society, it is 
perhaps no wonder. And we greatly com¬ 
mend the practice of dates at the top of every 
page, and of a running marginal analysis of 
the text—both great helps to the reader in 
keeping his ideas clear. 

Leer Tociian Smith. 


Among the Selkirk Glaciers: being an Ac¬ 
count of a Bough Survey in the Booky 
Mountain Begion of British Columbia. By 
William Spotswood Green. (Macmillan.) 
That pariah of literature—“ the general 
reader”—must by this time be almost sur¬ 
feited with Alpine books and tours along the 
Pacific Bailroad, which, though through, can 
scaroely be described as in, British Columbia. 
The former are not very appetising, with their 
inflated talk about " cols ” and " srretes ” and 


" couloirs,” their exaggerated notions of the 
importance of the trifling additions to geo¬ 
graphy which are made by the generality of 
from manorial records, extents, compoti, and I them, and that insufferable air of superiority 
oonrt rolls of high interest, bearing upon the characteristic of the entire tribe; while the 


important part whioh the manor and its 
incidents so long played in the early stages 
of Eoglish society. The action of municipal 
life and the relations of towns with gilds, 
the course of the great woollen trade with its 
dependents, the staple and the weavers; 
merchant adventurers, voyages, and shipping; 
early assizes of bread, ale, wine, and cloth; 
the story of money and coinage; the rise and 


tourists’ notes of what they saw out of the 
carriage windows while running through a 
region, for the exploration of whioh a life¬ 
time would be too short, ere, as a rule, enter¬ 
taining only for their absurdity. 

But Mr. Green’s little volume, through 
Alpine and British Columbian, is a very 
different literary product from the stuff of 
late shot out by the publishers. Anyone 


acquainted with his book on the New Zealand 
Alps will remember him not only as an adroit 
mountain-climber but—what is far more im¬ 
portant—a skilful naturalist, photographer, 
and surveyor, with a pen so modest that he 
does not always succeed in doing justioe to 
his enthusiastic labours in upland topo¬ 
graphy. Mr. Green is a specialist, and 
he crossed the Bocky Mountains for a 
special purpose. He oonfined himself, in 
the first place, to a small area; and, in 
the second place, he and his oompanion Mr. 
Swanzy determined, so far as six or seven weeks 
in the July and August of last year would 
permit, to " polish off ” (in the dassio phrase¬ 
ology of Saint Martin’s Place) the heights on 
whioh they had fixed. These were those spurs 
of the Bocky Mountains—a sort of Fore Alps, 
which extend into British Columbia. They 
are now intersected by the railway, but until a 
few years ago they were among themostinacces- 
sible and least-known parts of a province still 
hard to penetrate, and, naturally, tittle ex¬ 
plored. 

The scenery of this area is unquestionably 
fine; but that it is finer than many spots in 
the loftier Cascades, or in the region further 
North, is a point on whioh there might be 
some difference of local opinion. For our 
part, we regret that Mr. Green did not devote 
the time, money, skill, and labour he lavished 
on the. Selkirks to an examination of the 
far more important range nearer the coast, or 
even to the highlands of Vancouver Island, 
where there are summits, tike Victoria Peak, 
between 7,000 and 8,000 feet in height. Now, 
the loftiest of the Selkirks is only 10,622 feet, 
and Mount Lefroy, the highest in the Bocky 
Range, does not exceed 11,660 feet, while 
they rise from valleys, at their base, 7,000 to 
8,000 feet in height, thus giving the actual 
peak a very moderate elevation. But though 
the Vancouver Island mountains noted are 
several thousand feet lower, they ascend from 
bases only a few hundred feet above the 
adjoining sea; and the dormant volcanoes of 
the Cascades, covered with perpetual snow 
and scored by glaciers—whioh, not many 
years ago, were thought not to exist in the 
North-West—though not much loftier than 
Mount Bonney, and, so far ss the Canadian 
ones are concerned, lower than Mount Lefroy, 
are really more striking, since they shoot 
almost straight into the air. 

However, though we may have our opinion 
as to whether the tasks Messrs. Green and 
Swanzy set before them were better worth 
doing than some whioh they left undone in 
the sime region, there is no denying that they 
did their work well. Indeed, in spite of Mr. 
Green deprecating his excellent map as the 
outcome of a “ rough ” survey, there are few 
portions of the North Paoifio Slope, away 
from the immediate neighbourhood of towns, 
half so accurately pourtrayed. But a map is 
of value simply as an allocation of facts 
relating to the country; and these—geological, 
hotanioal, zoological, and what may be termed, 
from lack of a better name, Alpinistio—are 
found in abundance, and stated with a care 
which, speaking from some experience, is 
quite unique in the annals of British Colum¬ 
bian travel. Mr. Green, however, keeps 
very closely to his central subject. The only 
journey he took, except what were necessary 
in order to reaoh his point, was a run along 
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the railway to the “ city ” of Vancouver, 
which less than ten years ago was not even 
dreamt of. On this trip he notes the general 
features of the country; bnt, curiously 
enough, he makes no mention of the Cascades 
which he crossed. Yet in their influence on 
the physical geography of North-west America 
they are far more important than the Bocky 
Mountains. He does not even notice Mount 
Baker, the great snowy peak ever before the 
eyes of the Vancouver residents. New "West¬ 
minster, the capital when British Columbia 
was a separate colony, it is curious to find 
described as having “the air about it of an 
old settled town” (p. 119). In 1863, when 
I saw it for the first time, the citizens 
were indulging in great expectations and, 
scandal affirmed, were compelled, under pain 
of being stigmatised as deficient in public 
spirit, to all flock to the wooden wharf when 
the Victoria steamer arrived, in order to im¬ 
press the residents in that much abhorred 
rival with a sense of the town’s importance. 
Nevertheless, without any sense of the ludi¬ 
crous—which rarely strikes the humorous 
Western folk when their interests are at 
stake—the mayor and corporation were ad¬ 
vertising for tenders to hew down “ the stand¬ 
ing timber ” off Lvtton Square, Argyle Cres¬ 
cent, and a host of other streets—then, and 
perhaps still, on paper only. 

But, if we get here and there pleasant 
little vignettes of the gold miners and their 
habits, and of the way the new race of 
Columbians live, Mr. Green reserves his best 
chapters for the mountains. His headquarters 
were at the Glacier House, a little hotel on 
the Pacific railroad, at an elevation of 4,112 ft. 
above the sea level. From tbis point his 
ascents were msde under difficulties which, 
considering the comparatively short climb, will 
appear strange to tourists accustomed to have 
their paths made easy in the European Alps. 
In the Selkirks guides are unknown, and even 
porters are hard to engage, the best available 
man declining to accompany the party on the 
plea that in the presence of two parsons he 
would require to “ knock off swearing ” for 
a longer period than was conducive to his 
verbal comfort. One asoent, with some varia¬ 
tion of details, is very like another; so that 
Mr. Green may be left to tell his own story. 
Fallen timber, wild torrents, and swarms of 
mosquitoes, were the chief obstacles in tbe 
way, and an occasional grizzly bear or a 
surprised mountain goat the principal novelties 
noticed. . Vet the mountains clothed in pri¬ 
meval pine, the purple peaks, the silvery 
ice, the cloudless sky, and the delicious, 
almost Italian air, combine to render British 
Columbia “a perfect Alpine paradise.” The 
reviewer can agree with the author in his 
enthusiasm. For, with memories extending 
over years of lonely tramps through the endless 
jungle of fir and picea and pine and maple, 
and of camps beside nameless brooks, where the 
tap of the woodpecker, the whiz of the hum¬ 
ming bird, the amble of a deer through the 
undergrowth, or the cry of a marmot were 
the only sounds to break the silence, it seems, 
looking back to those halcyon times that 
wandering far afield in the days of our 
youth, we lit happily upon the forest of 
Arden, and fleeted the years as men did in 
the Golden Age. 

Glimpses of this joyous life may be found 


in Mr. Green’s pleasant pages. Though 
railways and hotels have ruined part of the 
country a few miles north and south of these 
intruders, the world still wags much as it did 
in the romantic period of British Columbian 
history. It is true that the feeling of 
remoteness, of being in an unknown land 
among primitive folk, can never return again. 
For the old picturesque pioneers are going or 
are gone. The Indians are even getting 
gathered on “reservations,” and the new 
men in the shape of Canadians (who, in 
my day, were loved but moderately) have 
swarmed into their pleasant places. 

Having said this much in praise of Mr. 
Green’s book—which must always have a 
distinct value as the pioneer of its class—we 
may be permitted to indulge in a little fault¬ 
finding. Exception might, for instance, be 
taken to the names he has given to the 
mountains on his map. For it is not in the 
best of taste to dub the peaks of British 
Columbia after Alpine Club notabilities 
who have not, and never bad, the faintest 
connexion with British Columbia. Only 
this mischief has been done already, the 
railway surveyors, in their eagerness to flatter 
the powers (hat were, having bespattered the 
map with the prosaic patronymics of all 
manner of undistinguished plutocrats in the 
Montreal and Toronto monied world Why 
also—and this is more to the point—does 
Mr. Green refer to “ icebergs ” going adrift 
“as they do now from the Great Hum¬ 
boldt glacier in Greenland ” (p. 26), as if the 
Greenland icebergs proceeded solely, or in any 
marked degree, from that ice face? He is 
also not very clear in describing the origin of 
the Chinook wind and of the fohn, which is 
identical with it; and, though it may perhaps 
be scarcely worth correcting exaggerations 
regarding the extravagancies of the early gold 
digging days, is it not a little over the mark 
to eay that a needle was sold for a dollar ? I 
have heard of a Jew demanding a shilling for 
one, and then explaining that it was not the 
value of the needle but “the cash money paid 
for the freight ” which rendered his iron¬ 
mongery so costly in Cariboo. Lastly, while 
the map is beyond praise, the “ process ” 
illustrations are (with one or two exceptions) 
not at all equal to the text, or worthy of the 
noble scenery which they are supposed to 
picture. Ami there is no index! 

Robbet Bbowk. 


Iphigenia in Delphi. By Richard Garnett. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


This is an attempt to complete, by a brief 
dramatic poem of some thirty-five pages, the 
legend of Ipbigenia. The shade of Aohilles, 
still angered for the loss of his promised bride 
by tbe sacrifice at Aulis, is brought by Hermes 
to await at Delphi that reunion of their love 
which is only possible now by the death of 
Iphigenis. She herself, after her departure 
from Tauris, is priestess of the Delphian 
shrine; and thither comes Electra, knowing 
nothing of Orestes’ safe return, nor of the 
identity of Iphigenia, to lay upon the altar 
the blood-rusted axe whereby first Agamem¬ 
non and then Clytemnestra was slain: 


“ Well pleased, I lay thee now where ne’er shall 
man. 

Uplift thee for our misery again. 


Another word was mine, O axe, what time 
I gave tbee to Orestes’ hand, and said. 

* Seest thou this rust? it is thy fathers blood. 
Till thou effaoe it with another stain ’ ! 

And now it is my mother’s; and whose nett P ” 

The question is pathetically answered before 
long. Euryoles, a fagitive from Orestes’ 
crew, who knows nothing of the escape of 
Orestes, but deems that he has been sacrificed 
at the Tauric shrine, identifies the unknown 
priestess at Delphi as the supposed murderess 
of Orestes; and Electra, thinking that the 
cruel gods have at length granted her the 
boon of vengeance, smites down Iphigenia at 
the altar with the dedicated axe. At that 
moment Orestes enters, to behold the sister who 
had saved him in Tauris expiring by the hand 
of the sister who had saved him at Argos. 
Electra finds that all her previous sorrows are 
but light compared to the new sorrow she has 
incurred by her vengeance. It is now Orestes’ 
turn to assuage her distraction as she had 
once assuaged his: 

“ Thou ahalt be purified, or I will not. 

But yield thee to my will, resist no more ; 

For neither will I suffer thee to die, 

Nor quit thee while thou breathest upon earth.” 

Here Apollo appears, and speaks purification 
and forgiveness to Orestes and Electra; while 
in the background the shades of Achilles and 
Iphigenia depart together for their union iu 
the spirit-world. 

“ For know, it hath been all-constraining Love's 
Ancient and solemn counsel, that the bride 
Kept from Aohilles erst, he should regain, 

Ana rule with her the sacred island-realm 
Invisible, inviolate, the home 
Of innocent sprites and hero-shades august. 
Screened in the secrecy of western seas.’’ 

Scholars, I think, will regret that so 
admirable a plot should have been treated so 
slightly by Dr. Garnett, who has given us 
rather one prolonged scene than a drama, and 
has not ventured to reproduce the chorio 
element of Greek tragedy, while he deals 
somewhat copiously in the less lovely “ stioho- 
muthia,” or battledore and shuttlecock dia¬ 
logue, as Mr. Lowell somewhere calls it. It 
is seldom that a book seems too short to a 
critic; but this one does. It is an oppor¬ 
tunity only half-grasped. There are fine lines 
in it— e.g., the description of Achilles’ silent 
shade at Delphi: 

“ In these omniscient halls 
Hovering a shade aU-seeiog and unseen; 

And, witting of the issue, not the way, 

To wait on destiny's accomplishment, 

Expectant, yet, as suits the scholar of Death, 
Serene in observation unperturbed.” 

Or, again (p. 20): 

“Too well I know 

Sooner a girl shall slay a weaponed man 
Than man love woman with a woman’s love.’’ 

Here and there the versifioation, which for 
the most part rather lacks variety, slips into 
discord— eg., p. 23: 

“Bearing the um thou feignd’st k to contain thy 
dust,” 

Or doubtful grammar like (p. 28)— 

“ But why curse Artemis f ’Ms her I serve.” 

The translations at the end are mainly from 
the Iliad and from Theocritus. To the present 
writer the latter seem superior. Dr. Garnett 
renders the idyllic mood gracefully; while in 
selecting the most famous passages from the 
Iliad he puts his powers to a severe test, and 
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matches himself with the greatest trans¬ 
lators— e.g., p. 58 : 

“Bat they, fall of, high thoughts, by battle’s 
gate, 

Burning huge fires, all night encamping sate; 
As when the bright stars gloriously gird 
The radiant moon, and ASther sleeps unstirred. 
And boldly stand forth headland, oliff and 
grove, 

And heaven immeasurable is rent above.” 

This is readable, but it is not very good. 

E. D. A. Mobs head. 


HENBY or HAVABBE. 

The First of tho Bourbons, 1595 — 16U). By 

Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 

(Bentley.) 

Henri IV .: Le Roi, l'Amourenx. Par 

H. de La Ferriere. (Paris: Calmann 

Lfevy.) 

“ As a descendant of Henry 1Y., I claim to 
be allowed to serve as a private soldier ”— 
such were the terms in which the Duke of 
Orleans appealed to the President of the 
French Republic on the 8th of February last. 
Clearly among the young prince’s ancestors, 
the “ B6amais,” dead now with almost three 
hundred years of death, was yet the one 
great living figure. What Frenchman but 
would hesitate before refusing sword or rifle 
to the recruit in whore veins flowed the gay 
Gascon blood of the conqueror at Ivry ? 

A superb vitality without question that 
can thus defy, or almost defy, the insidious 
attacks of time and ohange. And truly Henry 
was alive to the finger-tips. It is impossible 
to read the story of his career, however 
told, and not to recognise that in him 
we are brought face to face with a 
genuine man—a man who lived his life 
largely, bore adversity with an undaunted 
courage, was not spoilt by fortune’s favours, 
enjoyed danger and the dash and excitement 
of battle, loved his loves—for they were 
many—if not wisely, yet with a spark of 
ohivalry and romance that redeemed his 
amours from utter grossness, and withal was 
one of the first statesmen of his time, having 
extended political views and a real love of 
his country and his people. And with the 
recognition of all this, a recognition that only 
came tardily during his lifetime, he took and 
has kept his place as the popular hero. To 
him the French monarchist can point as to a 
king who was indeed a king. 

So, as Lady Jackson rewrites the old story 
once more, one reads it, if but for its subject, 
not altogether nnprofitably or unpleasurably. 
She opens her book at the point where her 
earlier book, The Last of the Valois (re¬ 
viewed in tbe Academy, October 5, 1889), 
had left the history of France; tells of 
Henry III.’s death and of Henry IV.’s acces¬ 
sion, if accession it can be called, which was 
an accession only to warfare against rebel 
faction of the bitterest and most venal kind. 
Then she tells of her hero’s wars and suc¬ 
cesses, his tardy acknowledgment as really 
King of France, his loves and his labours, 
down to the fatal May 14, 1610, when the 
knife of Bavaillae put an end to the great 
king’s life. 

“ Book-making ” is the term which adverse 
criticism has applied to sneh works as this of 
Lady Jackson. But, after all, in a world 


where so many things are privileged to live, 
surely book-making ought not to be regarded 
as vermin. Nay, considering how impossible 
it is to exactly define where book-making 
ends and book-writing begins, considering, 
further, that even book-making, when 
adequately done, has its uses in the spread 
and popularisation of knowledge, there is no 
reason at all why the term should necessarily 
be one of reproach. It may even be a term of 
honour if the materials used in the “ making ” 
are of the soundest and newest kind. 

Now, in reading these volumes it is im¬ 
possible to avoid being struck with the free 
use made of the S 'conomies Royales and 
Mimoires of Sully. Thirty or forty years ago 
this would have been right enough. Writing 
in 1853, Sainte-Beuve said: 

“ There is no work of greater value than that 
which bears his [Solly’s] name as helping us to 
a fall knowledge of the real Henry IV. in his 
familiar every-day life, and whether as man or 
hero; and to Solly himself it is possible to 
fashion forth a statue even out of the super¬ 
abundant and somewhat common material 
with which he himself supplies us.” 

Michelet, too, used Bully’s Economies 
freely; and with regard to suoh a matter, 
for instance, as the death of Gabrielle, he 
accepted his account without question, and 
did not hesitate to believe, as Sully clearly 
meant we should—the suggestion throws 
a strange light on the morality of the 
time—that he was at least privy to the 
design of poisoning the royal mistress and so 
preventing the infatuated monarch from 
raising her to the throne of France. 

But in these later years the character of 
Sully for veracity has been seriously im¬ 
pugned, not to sot altogether shaken. “ The 
goal lord of Bosny,” “our own true 
Maximilian,” as Macaulay calls him in the 
well-known lines, was dearly neither as good 
nor as true as might be desired. His 
Economies, and even more his Mimoires — 
for the latter are the work of a later time— 
belong to that order of authority which will 
pierce the historian’s hand if he leans upon 
it unduly. They—the Economies I mean 
—were compiled by his too obsequious 
secretaries at a period when he was old, in 
disgrace, seriously embarrassed—he the keen 
man of business—by the prodigalities of his 
eldest son, and by a series of law-suits. They 
were compiled, therefore, under circumstances 
which rendered a serene impartiality almost 
impossible. But, beyond this, they were clearly 
compiled with an utter absence of scruple. 
In the desire to glorify Sully, to show that 
he had throughout been Henry’s good angel, 
his guide, philosopher, friend, the adviser of 
all that he had done well, the honest con¬ 
temner of alt that he had done evil—in the 
desire to do this the four secretaries, and 
presumably Sully himself, seem to have 
stuck at nothing. Their statements are often 
demonstrably false, their documents utterly 
untiustwoithy. Towards Gabrielle, in par¬ 
ticular, the old man seems to have entertained 
a malignant enmity. 'Why, is not so clear. 
She had helped him to a coveted seat in the 
Conseil des Finances, and though afterwards 
she had obtained for her father the post of 
Grand Maitre de l’Artillerie, which Sully 
wanted for himself, and though Sully was, 
quite rightly, opposed on political grounds to 


her elevation to the throne, yet neither the 
earlier benefit, nor the subsequent disappoint¬ 
ment, nor the reasons of state, are sufficient 
to account for a hatred so envenomed and 
persistent. In any case, there can be 
little room for doubt that Henry never, except 
in Solly’s imagination, declared to Gabrielle 
that, “ if he were reduced to the necessity of 
losing one or the other, he wouldmore willingly 
go without ten mistresses like herself than one 
servant suoh as Sully ”; while, as to Sally’s 
account of Gabrielle’s death, one may, with¬ 
out compunction, regard it as being—in the 
main features—apocryphal. And if anyone 
wishes to see the subject treated in greater 
and very interesting detail, he cannot do 
better than refer to a valuable article by 
M. Desclozeaux, in the Revue Historique for 
1887, entitled “ Gabrielle D’Estrfies et Sully.” 

These are things of which the book-maker 
of 1889, if one may say it gently, ought not to 
have been ignorant. 

But I have left myself scant space in which 
to describe M. de la Ferri£re’s book, and yet it 
is a book which raises several interesting 
questions, and of which one can speak with 
honour. Three subjeots does the author dis¬ 
cuss : the ill-starred marriage of Henry with 
Marguerite de Valois; the abortive mission of 
the Duo de Luxembourg to Rome in 1589, 
1590, to obtain from the Papacy a recognition 
of Henry’s rightful accession to the throne; 
and Henry’s amours with the Marquise de 
Vemeuil—“she wur a bod-un, shea”—and 
other frail beauties. But the story of the 
“Vert Galant’s’’ later loves would oarry me 
too far afield. If it be true, as M. de la 
Ferriere asserts, that “Henry IV. enjoyed 
this singular privilege, that while he was alive, 
and since his death, his amorous weaknesses, so 
far from lowering him in the general estima¬ 
tion, have only added to his popularity,” yet 
very evidently the king’s senile amours 
exercised a deleterious effect on his own 
character, as well as on State affairs. In 
reading the story of them, I confess that the 
image of Balzac’s Baron Hulot occasionally 
comes into my mind. 

Fbaxx T. Mabzials. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Acte. By Hugh Westbury. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Ttoo False Moves. By Jean Middlemass. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

An Unfortunate Arrangement. By John Hill. 

In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Concealed for Thirty Years: being the Narra¬ 
tive of one Edward Grey. (Remington.) 
Laura Montrose ; or. Prejudice and Pride. By 
Adela May. (Digby & Long.) 

My First Love. By Mrs. Riddell. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

The writer who chooses to be known as Hugh 
Westbury has achieved mastery of his tools 
in the course of a very brief apprenticeship. 
His first book, Frederick Hasuleden, published, 
if I am not mistaken, less than three years 
ago, was a clever but unequal novel—a story 
which has full of promise, but hardly less 
full of indications that in the technique of his 
: art the author had a good deal to learn. It 
1 would seem aa if in the comparatively brief 
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interval which has elapsed between the ap¬ 
pearance of the two books he has managed to 
learn it; for Aete is not a mere promise, but a 
true performance: it is a romance whioh 
obeys the laws of symmetry and proportion, 
which has the impressive unity of a work of 
finished art, and whioh possesses, moreover, 
the interest secured by truthfulness of 
character, variety of incident, and dramatic 
picturesqueness of situation. It would, in¬ 
deed, not be extravagant to say that among 
the many historical stories which have ap¬ 
peared during the past ten years there are 
only two whioh can be credited with that all¬ 
round excellence which satisfies both tho 
critical and the general reader. These two 
are Dr. Conan Doyle’s Mioah Clarice and 
Hugh Westbury's Aete ; and as it is, on the 
face of it, a much more difficult thing to 
produce a faithful, interesting, and realisable 
picture of the Rome of Nero than of the 
England of Charles I., one may, without 
easting any slur upon the perfection of Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s art, award the palm to the 
book last named. I have mentioned some of 
the positive qualities whioh make Acte at¬ 
tractive, but it owes much of its oharm 
to a negative quality—the entire absence 
from its pages of that aggressively laborious 
local colouring which has the look of being 
the result of wholesale “ cramming ” What 
local colour Hugh Westbury really needs for 
his artistic purpose is to be found in his pic¬ 
ture. And as it is always truthful, the book 
can be read by the scholar without any of the 
irritation excited by ignorant or careless in¬ 
accuracies; but it can also be read by the 
utterly unscholarly person without any of 
that other kind of irritation excited by the 
continual recurrence of words and allusions 
whioh are to him utterly unintelligible. It 
is perhaps right that Nero’s Greek mistress 
Acte should give a name to the romance; 
tor, with the exception of the young soldier 
Titus, she is certainly the most winning of 
Hugh Westbury’s characters, though Nero 
himself is by far the most impressive figure 
on the canvas. Often as the bad mad 
emperor has been utilised for purposes of 
romance, this latest presentment of turn will 
compare favourably with any of its prede¬ 
cessors. The writer has got a firm imagina¬ 
tive grasp of the curious anomalies of Nero’s 
character—its combination of gross profligacy 
with a keen appreciation of ideal art, of utter 
general baseness with occasional gleams of 
kingly magnanimity; and he has painted his 
portrait with such cunning touches that the 
man lives and breathes before us. The figure 
ef Poppaea, with her voluptuous beauty, her 
insatiable ambition, and her utter idleness, is 
equally lifelike; and few situations in his¬ 
torical romance are more striking than the 
scene in whioh Poppaea, relying with implioit 
Confidence upon the magic of her beauty, 
calmly enters the presence of Nero wearing 
the stola of that Tyrian purple which was 
sacred to Caesar. Of the nobler figures that 
of Seneca is the most successful; and if St. 
Paul, who is introduced a little mechanically 
to effect the conversion of Acte to Christi¬ 
anity, be a comparative failure, it may at 
any rate be said for the writer that he fails 
where few, if any, would have succeeded. 
Apart altogether, however, from its solid and 
skilful handling of character, Aete fulfils all 


the conditions of successful romance. The 
incidents are admirable in invention, and 
natural—indeed, inevitable—in sequence. As 
a presentation of the salient features of the 
inner and outer life of Nero’s Borne, the 
romance is scholarly without being pedantic. 
It unites the broad pioturesqueness of good 
scene-painting with the careful finish of work 
which demands, and will repay, the closer 
observation we give to a cabinet picture by Mr. 
Alma Tadema. Most important of all, from 
the general reader’s point of view, the writer 
has proved that he can construct and tell a 
story which is from first to last rich in 
absorbing interest. 

As the majority of the personages in Miss 
Jean Middlemass’s new novel spend the 
greater part of their time in making false 
moves, it is by no means easy to identify the 
couple of false moves which have suggested 
the title. It may be assumed, however, that 
one of the two is the marriage of Miss 
Dorothy Meade to that very objectionable 
person, Mr. Lewis Bellingham, as from this 
event spring the “ woes unnumbered,” to the 
recital of which three volumes are devoted 
with a doleful conscientiousness worthy of a 
better cause This particular move by which 
not only Dorothy herself, but all her friends 
and acquaintances are made to suffer great 
discomfort, is not only a false move, but an 
inexplicable move as well; for Mr. Belling¬ 
ham is not rich, he is the reverse of attractive, 
he is obviously in love with the lady’s money 
rather than with the lady herself, and, what 
is most important of all, the fair Dorothy is 
not in love with him, being consumed by a 
devouring passion for “ another ”—a certain 
Derek Home. Derek, too, is not irresponsive. 
He has “ confessed a mutual flame”; but, as 
Bellingham has made him the victim of a 
particularly mean forgery, and as the playing 
of one dirty trick suggests the desiralnlity of 
following it up by a second, the forger in¬ 
forms Miss Meade that her Derek has eloped to 
the continent with her friend, Miss Buth 
Churchill. Being a person in a minor novel, 
it is needless to say that the fair Dorothy 
accepts this statement without doubt or 
inquiry, and at once marries Bellingham, 
probably as an expression of her gratitude for 
this weloome intelligence. Then Derek re¬ 
appears, and there are explanations, followed 
by a good deal of risky philandering, which, 
again, is succeeded by a severe misunder¬ 
standing caused by Derek’s rash attempt to 
improve the morals of a fair but frail opera- 
singer. Finally, Derek transfers his affections 
from Mrs. Bellingham to Buth Churchill, who 
has been in love with him all the time, and 
the pair got married and live happily ever 
afterwards—an event whioh brings to a dose 
a novel which, in spite of its glaring un¬ 
realities, is not much worse than the average 
product of the circulating library. 

Alan McEwan, the hero of An Unfortunate 
Arrangement, is a transcendentally noble 
ne’er-do-weel, who, after a youth and early 
manhood of romantic impecuniosity, comes 
into a fortune whioh brings him £4,000 a year. 
Previously to this accession of wealth, he 
has fallen in love with Miss Nellie Potter, a 
charming but fickle young lady, who throws 
McEwan over for his friend Harold Stanton. 
Stanton’s conversation is of selfish cynicism 


all compact, and there is nothing whatever in 
his conduct to give it the He; but McEwan, 
who is represented as being a shrewd and 
clever person, is so convinced of the moral 
beauty of his character, that he offers him 
half his income in order to enable him to 
marry poor NeUie — a very unfortunate 
arrangement indeed, as the girl, though not 
faultless, hardly deserves to be tied to a 
scoundrel who first makes her life a misery, 
and then endeavours to bring it to an end by 
poisoning a cup of coffee. Luckily Stanton’s 
attempt is so clumsy that it is detected by 
his victim, who naturally runs away from him; 
and as MoEwan not less naturally withdraws 
the £2,000 a year, the defeated villain does 
for himself what he had intended to do for his 
wife, leaving behind him a characteristically 
cynical document for the consideration of the 
coroner’s jury. Given thus in skeleton, the 
story will seem absurd enough, and absurd of 
course it really is; but absurdity does not 
preclude cleverness, and An Unfortunate 
Arrangement is a very olever book indeed. 
The descriptions, especially the continental 
descriptions, are bad to beat; the conversa¬ 
tions, at least those in which McEwan and 
Stanton are the interlocutors, bristle with 
humorous epigram that is a great deal more 
natural and spontaneous than the epigram of 
fiction is wont to be; and though one would 
not pin one’s faith to the lifelikeness of either 
of tiie epigrammatists, the portrait of Mr. 
Potter suffices to prove that Mr. Hill has an 
eye to see character and a hand to render it. 
True, Mr. P. is at once an B A. and a 
Philistine, but even this is not, perhaps, an 
impossible combination. 

Concealed for Thirty Tears is one of those 
oddly grotesque inventions which seem of 
late to have been creeping into pubUo favour. 
The hero is wrecked in the South Pacific, and 
cast half-aUve on the shore of an island 
which he discovers to be populated by an 
EngHsh colony, the descendants of men and 
women who in the year 1630 had formed 
part of the general body of Puritan emigrants 
who left the Mother Country that they might 
worship God—and, it may be added, compel 
other people to worship Him—in their own 
fashion. There is nothing very unusual 
in the manners of the inhabitants of 
Solterra, as they have called their island- 
nothing apparently that would attract atten¬ 
tion in a nineteenth-century drawing room; 
but they atone for this conformity to modern 
conventions by an undeniably strange garb, 
and by a dialect of whioh the following is a 
pleasant sample: 

“Withouten further amiable complimenting, 

I do truly say that I greet thee with a greet 
whioh laoketh no wit in sinoeriment and ohanni- 
ment, and will hold thee to be true outride 
friend to be inmitted in brief space, I doubt me 
not, as inside friend of the heart.” 

After the first twenty pages or so, this kind 
of thing loses the charm of novelty, and it 
has no other oharm to speak of; but the 
reader who has courage to persevere will find 
a good deal that is interesting, and something 
that is even mildly exciting in Edward Grey’s 
story of the revolution in Solterra. 

If the revival of interest in Jane Austen is 
to have for its result a crop of imitations like 
Laura Montrose—at once servile in intention 
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and ludicrously ineffective in execution—that 
revival will not be a thing upon which we 
can unreservedly congratulate ourselves. Miss 
May’s attempt to create a new Darcy and 
Elizabeth Bonnet is such a ludicrous failure 
that we really should not know it had been 
made were it not for the broad hint given in 
the sub-title. It is devoutly to be wished 
that Laura Montrose ; or, Prejudice and Pride 
may not be followed by “ Belinda Fairfax; or, 
Sensibility and Sense/’ 

Mrs. Biddell’s new story, My First Love, 
can be bought for a shilling; but it has no 
other connexion with the shilling shocker. 
There is not, indeed, a single shock to be 
found in its 142 pages, which are devoted to 
the record of the youth!ul love affair of the 
middle-aged barrister who tells the tale, and 
who is a great deal more gushing and senti¬ 
mental than middle aged barristers are at all 
apt to be. There is rather too little story, 
and there are rather too many sentences 
beginning with “ Oh! ”—“ Ob, happy past! ’’ 
“ Oh, banks, woods, and hedgerows! ” “ Oh, 
dear, true heart! ” and the like—to say nothing 
of Mrs. Biddell’s old and now apparently in¬ 
curable habit of indulging in eloquent but 
commonplace moralising on the slightest 
possible provocation. My First Lovt is not 
stimulating; but, as an opiate, it might be 
found effective. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


REGENT THEOLOGY. 

A Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and 
Modem. Edited by the Bev. E. M. Moorsom. 
(Parker.) We cannot praise too highly this 
admirably planned little volume. It is just 
snoh a companion to the hymn-book as all 
persons interested in the history of hymns have 
been longing for. The originals of all trans¬ 
lated hymns are printed in a chronological 
order, together with the names of all authors 
and translators, and the first lines of all the 
English hymns. Each author is tersely 
described, and his religious position indicated, 
together with the dates of his hymns, if they 
are known. There are handy little glossaries 
of “ some less common” Greek and Latin 
words at the end of the book. Mr. Moorsom 
adds a note after his indices asking for the 
Greek originals of four well-known hymns by 
Dr. Neale. Perhaps his inquiry may elicit a 
response from some student of the Greek 
servioe books. The longer these originals re¬ 
main undiscovered the stronger becomes the 
presumption that Dr. Neale himself composed 
the hymns ; if not original, they are, at all 
events, very free paraphrases. Mr. Moorsom 
says modestly in his introduction that a second 
edition of the Bev. L. Ooutier Biggs’s work 
would have made his own book unnecessary; 
but readers of the Historical Companion will 
not agree to this. Mr. Moorsom is a model 
editor, troubling his readers with no super¬ 
fluous comment, but selecting and compres¬ 
sing his mass of facts with accurate care, and 
arranging them with excellent judgment. 

The Hymn Lover. By W. Garrett Horder. 
(Ourwen.) This “ account of the rise and 
growth of English Hymnody” may be 
described as a popular history of English 
hymns. Mr. Horder has performed a difficult 
task well. He has decided to include in his text 
illustrative specimens; and while the wisdom of 
this decision may be challenged, there can be 
no doubt of the excellence of the selection he 
has made. He unites several qualities rarely 
found together, but quite essential to the suc¬ 


cessful compilation of his book. He under¬ 
stands that hymns must first of all be religious, 
that they cannot be criticised from the agnostio 
point of view; but his literary faculty is 
practised and keen, enabling him to separate 
religious doggrel from religious poetry. In 
addition, he displays in the accumulation of 
his facts, and in their arrangement and 
statement, a scholarly accuracy without which 
Ids history would be a failure. The book is 
the best which has appeared on the subject. 

Romance of Psalter and Hymnal. By Bev. 

B. E. Welsh and F. G. Edwards. (Hoader & 
Stoughton.) Very few readable books about 
hymns are produced, because the authors 
do not succeed in avoiding the danger of com¬ 
piling a mere fragment of a dictionary of 
hymnology. The Voice of Christian Life in 
Song, by the author of “The Chronicles of 
the Sohdfibarg Ootta Family,” occurs to us as 
one successful effort; but in that case success 
was attained by a wise restraint, which the 
authors of the Romance of Psalter and 
Hymnal have not imitated. Their part ii., 
on the Hymnal, is scrappy, and contains nothing 
which has not appeared in previous volumes. 
Part L, on the Psalter, will not be of much use 
to any real student, and will soon be laid aside 
by the reader in sear oh of romance. The third 
part on composers of hymns is the best and 
most coherent seotion of the book. It collects 
information whioh will be read eagerly by all 
interested in hymns and the music of hymns, 
and does not attempt the impossible feat of 
exoiting readers about a man or a poem in 
eight or ten limes. 

Repertorium Hymndlogicum. Catalogue des 
Chants, Hymnes, Proses, Sequences, Tropes 
en Usage dans l’Bglise La tine depuia lea Origines 
jnaqu’k nos Jours. Par le Ohanoine U. Chevalier. 
I* fascicule. (Louvain.) This is an alphabeti¬ 
cal list, with an indication of the festival for 
which each piece was composed, of the number 
of verses and their presumed author, with 
references to liturgical books and other works, 
as well as to MSS. in which they are to be 
found. It appears to have been oompiled with 
great care, and will be an invaluable help to 
students of ecclesiastical poetry. This first 
part contains no less than 4539 incipits, 
although it only comes down to Deus tuorum 
militum virtue. Even this list is probably far 
from complete; but it is an immense step 
forward. And we hope that the learned canon 
may not only speedily terminate the list, but 
that some soholar, or. association of scholars, 
will do for hymns what M. Gautier is doing 
for the Tropes, and MM. Misset and Weale 
for Proses. 

The Lesser Hours of the Sarum Breviary 
Translated and arranged according to the 
Kalendar of the Churoh of England. (Sonnen- 
schein.) This little book professes to be “a 
faithful and fearless rendering of the whole 
servioe” [!.«., of Prime, Teroe, Sext, Nones, 
and Compline] “ as our forefathers in the faith 
of Christ used the same, without any recog¬ 
nition of private fancies.” As a manual of 
devotion intended for the use of Anglioans, we 
are not concerned with it here. But it will 
serve to give the general reader who is unable 
to consult Messrs. Procter and C. Wordsworth’s 
edition of the Breviarium ad usum Sarum some 
notion of those of the daily services of the 
mediaeval Churoh of England which are not 
represented at all, or (like Prime and Compline) 
represented only in a fragmentary way, in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The fact that the 
book is an attempt to adapt the services of the 
Breviary for actual use may perhaps be taken 
as an excuse for the rendering of persona 
exeellentior by “ a priest ” (p. 79). But “ bid a 
blessing ” in the same place for benedicite is un¬ 
fortunate, Why is Dominut vobiscum, " The Lord 


is with you,” at p. xv., and “ The Lord be with 
you” at p. 2 and elsewhere. We say with 
confidence that the elaborate rules of the 
“ Pie ” which regulate the services here oon- 
tiuned will be fatal to the acceptance of the 
book as a practical manual, even were there no 
objections of another kind to its use. The 
editor tells us that his “ chief aim has been to 
avoid the Anglican Charybdis of private judg¬ 
ment ” ; yet he admits that he has exercised his 
private judgment in deleting the antiphon for 
St. Brioe’s day. But why P Many a time has 
an infant been wrongly fathered on an innocent 
man. But it is not every day that an infant 
a month old blears the innocent by addressing 
the supposed father, and calling out before all, 
“You are not my papa.” If we want to under¬ 
stand how “ our forefathers in the faith ” were 
edified, let there be no eclecticism. 

Q. 8. F. TertuUiani Apologeticus adversus 
Genies pro Ohristianis. Edited with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by T. H. Bindley. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) The “young theologioal 
student,” whose wants Mr. Bindley seeks to 
supply, will doubtless find this edition of 
Tertullian’s Apology useful; but it will dis¬ 
appoint scholars, and be of little assistance to 
advanced students. Mr, Bindley scarcely 
improves upon Dr. Woodham. He makes very 
little effort to deteot and illustrate the 
peculiarities of Tertullian’s Latin, although help 
m this direction will be most neoessary to his 
“ young theologioal student.” He is oontent 
to translate difficult phrases and passages, 
instead of dearly stating their grammatical 
construction—a plan ruinous to the scholarship 
of junior students. We may instance the third 
note on page 5, if only to point out that in this 
case the translation given is obviously wrong. 
Such translations may be allowed occasionally 
to oondude a note, and they are always to the 
point if the difficulty is the neat expression of 
an idiom. Mr. Bindley is occasionally happy in 
his versions; but too often we have such con¬ 
fessions of failure as “ not from the mere fact 
of the existence of the hatred, but from 
cognizanoe of the merits of the case.” The 
historical and literary notes are careful, but 
too scrappy, and too crowded with references to 
books which Mr. Bindley knows very well that 
the “young theological student ” will not refer 
to. The introduction is interesting and well 
written; it would be more complete if it gave 
some account of the relation of Tertullian’s 
Apology to the Octavius of Minudus Felix. 

The Apology of TertuUian for the Christians. 
Translated by T. H. Bindley. (Parker.) This 
translation is from Mr. Bindley’s own text. It 
compares favourably with the versions in 
Clarke’s “Ante-Nioene Library,” and in the 
“Library of the Fathers,” but does not 
distinctly rise above them. To convey to an 
English reader an adequate idea of the force and 
pregnancy of Tertullian’s style is a harder task 
than any of these translators seem to think it. 
They do not realise that redundant paraphrase 
must, at all costs, be avoided. The translator 
who aspires merely to avoid baldness and 
olumsiness, who shrinks from strong idioms and 
refuses to recast the construction of his original, 
cannot hope to reproduce Tertullian’s fire and 
force. His work cannot be more than a useful 
and accurate crib. 

The Clarendon Presshasissuedan edition of the 
New Testament in Greek, of which the import¬ 
ance is hardly indicated either by the title-page 
or by the lettering on the back. The former 
merely adds to the title of Bishop Lloyd’s 
edition (1827) the words “aooedunt tree 
appendioes”; the latter says “Novum Testa- 
mentum, Lloyd and Sunday.” It is in these 
appendioes, for which Prof. Sunday is 
responsible, that the peculiar value of this 
edition ooqsists. The first appendix contains a 
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collation of the text of Wesoott and Hort with 
tiie textile receptus, which has been prepared 
mainly by the Key. H. J. White, of Salisbury, 
and the Rev. F. A. Overton. The seoond 
appendix—which has been Prof. Sanday’s own 
special care—consists of a selection of note¬ 
worthy variant readings, from the Greek HSS., 
from the old Versions, from the Fathers, and 
from modem editions. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the novelty of this selection lies in 
the position assigned to the Versions and the 
Fathers. As regards the MSS., little can be 
added to Tisohendorff, except for the few (such 
as the codex Rossanenais) which have come to 
light since his time; while Scrivener has 
already published an exhaustive collation of 
the modem editions. But for the Fathers, 
Prof. Sanday has himself verified the references 
and consulted the most recent editions. For 
the Versions, again, yet more has been done. 
The Vulgate and other Old Latin texts have 
long formed the chosen field of work of Bishop 
Wordsworth and Prof. Sanday himself; the 
Syriac or Peehitto has been studied in the same 
way by the Rev. W. H. G william; the 
Armenian and Aethiopio have been specially 
examined for the present work by Prof. 
Margoliouth, "linguarum orientalium nullius 
non peritus; ” and the Memphitio or Ooptio by 
the Rev. A. 0. Headlam. Indeed, the labours 
of these two last have been so elaborate as to 
form by themselves the subject of the third 
appendix. We have, therefore, here compressed 
into some two hundred pages an apparatus 
eritious for the text of the Greek Testers ent, 
which cannot fail to satisfy the wants of all 
ordinary scholars. At the same time, the book 
has been so printed and bound by the Oxford 
Press as to form almost a pocket volume—a 
pleasure to the eyes, and no less pleasant to 
handle. 

We may also notice, in connexion with the 
preceding, the new large type edition of their 
'‘Variorum Bible,” which Messrs. Eyre & 
ttiswoode have published reoently, though 
prefaoe is dated September, 1888. Besides 
minor changes in respect of printing, &o., the 
notes have been revised, in view of recent 
commentaries. For the Old Testament, the 
editors are the same who first undertook the 
task nearly twenty years ago—Profs. Gheyne 
and Driver—and their portion of the work is, 
no doubt, the most valuable. For the text of 
the Old Testament stands in a very different 
position to that of the New, as may be seen 
from the faot that, among the authorities 
quoted for the former, there is no tingle critical 
edition. The editors for the New Testament 
are the Rev. R. L. Olarke (who died before the 
work was published), and Prof. Sanday. The 
system adopted in both cases is the same—to 
give in footnotes the variations that have won 
general acoeptanoe (1) of renderings and (2) 
of readings, with references to the authorities. 
The “ Variorum Bible ” of Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, therefore, differs from the 
"Sunday Sohool Teacher’s Bible” of the 
Clarendon Press, in that its soope is oonfined 
to textual questions; and for these it supplies 
all the material that the ordinary reader can 
require. 

Studies on the Spittle*. By F. Godet. Trans¬ 
lated by Annie Harwood Holmden. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) A popular oonsecutive account 
of the Pauline Epistles, treating them as a 
whole, and summing up vividly and dearly 
their history and teaching, is a help much de¬ 
sired by the unlearned reader of the New 
Testament, and not easily met with in English. 
These Studies supply the want admirably. 
They have already appeared in tbe Expositor, 
and are republished with only slight alterations. 
The translation is easy and idiomatic, and 
gives to English readers a thoroughly interest¬ 


ing and readable book, which is at the same 
time learned and thoughtful. Professional 
students will learn much from Dr. Godet. His 
survey of the Epistles is brief and rapid, but 
nevertheless picturesque and readable ; and his 
learning is neither thrust on one tide nor unduly 
insisted upon, but used discreetly and easily. 
The title of the volume is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing. The only non-Pauline Epistle treated of 
is the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Ministry of Preaching: an Essay on 
Pastoral and Popular Oratory. By Mgr. 
Felix Dupanloup. Translated by Samuel J. 
Bales. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) The Bishop 
of Orleans’ little book on Preaching is well 
known—we should have fancied too well 
known to make a translation into English a 
desideratum. In a country like England, where 
for its size there are perhaps more sermons 
preached—and worse—than in any country in the 
world, if the counsels of this excellent treatise 
were laid to heart by those who have to appear 
week after week in English pulpits, the un¬ 
happy twenty minutes, or the "bad quarter 
of an hour,” might be made less dull and less 
irritating than they too often are to those who 
have to endure. 

Going on Pilgrimage. By Lucy Taylor. 
(Nelson.) We should have nothing but praise for 
this carefully-written Companion to The Pil¬ 
grim's Progrets, if we oould feel convinced that 
Bunyan’s story needs such an adjunct The book 
has gained its world-wide popularity not be¬ 
cause of its theology, as so many good people 
fondly imagine, but because it is “as good as 
a play ”—as real and vivid. The Companion, 
by fixing our attention especially upon Bun¬ 
yan’s theological teaching, makes us aware, 
almost for the first time, that that teaohing 
appeals to a religious party rather than to 
mankind. Any one who has read the original 
story and felt its fascination may find the Com¬ 
panion useful, but it must on no aooount be 
allowed to take the plaoe of the original or to 
be read before it. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Francis Rivinoxon— who, sinoe the 
withdrawal of his brother last year, has been 
the sole representative of the well-known pub¬ 
lishing fiim of Rivingtons—has now himself 
resolved to retire. The business has been pur¬ 
chased, as from July 1, by Messrs. Longmans, 
who will supply all Hie books in Messrs. Riring- 
tone’ catalogue at their house in Paternoster- ro w. 
An historio interest attaches to this transfer, 
for the names of Rivington and Longman may 
be found tide by tide on a large proportion of 
the books that were published in London during 
the last oentury. Rivingtons is slightly the 
older firm of the two, having been founded as 
early as 1719, whereas Thomas Longman first 
commenced business seven years later. 

The first volume of Prof. Marshall’s Principles 
of Economics is expected to be published this 
summer by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The book, 
when complete, will be a fresh examination, 
from the point of view of the present genera¬ 
tion, of questions discussed in Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy. 

The course of four lectures which Dr. Emil 
Reich delivered at Oxford last term, on “ Graeco- 
Roman Institutions from Anti-Evolutionist 
Points of View,” will be published next week 
by Messrs. Parker & Co. The lectures deal 
with such subjects as slavery and social con¬ 
ditions generally in classical times. 

Messes. Macmillan announce a monthly 
reissue of their sixpenny edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s novels, to consist of a million oopiee. 

Messes. Keoan Paul, Trench, TrObnbr & 
Co, have now in the press A Protest Against 



Agnosticism, by Mrs. Fitzgerald, author of " A 
Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason,” 
and “ An Essay on Self Consciousness, showing 
the Rationale of Faith, Hope, and Love.” 

The Register of St. Mary Magdalene, Canter¬ 
bury, from 1559 to 1800, forming the fourth 
volume of Mr. J. M. Oowper’s senes of Canter¬ 
bury Parish Registers, is now ready for delivery 
to subscribers. 


The next volume in the ‘ ‘ Gamelot ” series 
will be Famous Reviews, seleoted by B. Steven¬ 
son. 


The new buildings of the Borough-road 
Training College, at Spring-grove, Isleworth, 
will be formally opened by toe Bail of Gran¬ 
ville, on Friday, June 13. The eighty-fifth 
general meeting of the British ana Foreign 
Sohool Society will be held on the same occa¬ 
sion. The total estimated cost of toe new 
buildings amounts to £28,900, towards meet¬ 
ing which £20,000 has been reoeived from the 
sale of the old college in the Borough-road, 
Southwark. 


At the next meeting of toe Aristotelian 
Society, to be held at 22, Albsmarle-street on 
Monday, June 2, at 8 p.m., there will be a 
Symposium on the question “ Is toe Distinc¬ 
tion of Feeling, Cognition, and Conation Valid 
as an Ultimate Distinction of toe Mental 
Functions ? ” in whioh Dr. A. Bain, Prof. 
Brough, Mr. R. E. Mitoheson, and Mr. G. F. 
Stout will take part. 

The printing and publishing trades of 
Maintz are preparing to oelebrate the 450th 
anniversary of Gutenberg’s invention of print¬ 
ing. On June 22 an exhibition of printing 
appurtenanoes from Gutenberg's time to the 
present day will be opened at toe Grand-duoal 
Palaoe, and Dr. Velke, of tbe Maintz library, 
will leotnre upon Gutenberg and his invention. 
On June 24, Gutenberg’s birthday, the Guten- 
bergplatz and monument are to be illuminated, 
and a meeting will be held at toe Gutenberg- 
Oasino, toe birthplace of toe inventor. 


Mb. George Allen, of Orpington, and 
now also of Bell Yard, has issued an uniform 
series of aheap editions of three of Mr. Raskin’s 
works, with reproductions of the original plates. 
These are: The Seven lamps of Architecture, 
now for toe first time brought within the 
reach of ordinary book-buyers—toe first edi¬ 
tion fetohes £4 or £5; and the two oourses of 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1870 and 1873, 
and published under the titles of Aratra Pente- 
lici and Val d’Amo. We oould wish that the 
three volumes had all been uniformly bound, 
and printed upon paper of the same tint. In 
other respects (exoept one) they are pleasant 
to look upon and to read. The exception, 
however, is serious. In his Oxford lectures of 
1870, dealing with the dements of sculpture 
(whioh the present writer had toe advantage of 
hearing), Mr. Raskin had oooasion to quote a 
good deal of Greek, and this Greek now 
appears in a most unsoholarly guise. Not 
only are the accents frequently misplaoed, but 
there are also several atrocious misprints, 
which Mr. Raskin himself could never have 
passed. Such carelessness in toe person 
responsible for proof-reading cannot be excused 
by any plea of cheapness. 

A correspondent writes: The title of Mr. 
George Meredith’s forthcoming novel. One of the 
Conquerors, is, curiously enough, used; almost 
word for word, by one of the oharaoters in a 
tale by him, “ The Case of General Ople and 
Lady Camper,” whioh appeared in the New 
Quarterly Magazine for June 1877. The general 
has toe reputation of being a oaptivator of the 
fair sex, and has been so bunded by his admira¬ 
tion for Lady Camper that he has not notioed 
the oourtahip of his daughter and her nephew. 
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Lady Camper baa been caricaturing tbe general 
miaereifully in consequence, to bring bim to 
his senses, but without tbe desired effect. She 
afterwards says to him: 

" You would not hare cared one bit for a carica¬ 
ture if you bad not nursed the absurd idea of 
being out of our conquerors. It is the very 
tragedy of modesty for a man like you to have 
such notions, my poor, dear, good friend. The 
modest are the most easily intoxicated when the; 
sip at vanity.” 

Of her own ohoioe, Lady Camper eventually 
weds the general, after the marriage of his 
daughter to her nephew. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert 
Vivian have jointly issued a circular, announc¬ 
ing “ a lively and ecoentrio newspaper,” 
published weekly at one penny, to be called the 
Whirlwind. The first number will appear on 
June 17; and those interested should address 
themselves to Mr. H. Vivian, 9 Down Street, 
Piccadilly. 

The first number of a new antiquarian 
magazine, entitled Berkshire Notes and Queries, 
is announced for publication early in June by 
Mr. Elliot Stook. 

Among the contents of the June number of 
Education is an important Symposium on the 
question, “ Shall German supplant Latin P ” 
in which the head-masters of Harrow and 
'Westminster, Mr. Oscar Browning and Prof. 
Sonnensohein, take part. The Interview is with 
Miss Agnes Ward, principal of the Maria Grey 
College, of whom a full-page portrait is given. 

The Antiquary for June will oontain, besides 
continuations of previous artioles, an account, 
by Canon Scott Robertson, of the tomb in 
Canterbury cathedral opened last March, which 
is unhesitatingly identified as that of Archbishop 
Hubert Walter; and an obituary notice of 
William Blades, by Mr. T. B. Reed. 

The June number of East and West (now 
published by Mr. Heinemann) will oontain an 
artide on “ The Atrocities of the Russian Exile 
System,” bv Stepniak; “ Beneath the Belfry,” 
by Maxwell Cray; and an account of Chris¬ 
topher Plantin, the founder of the famous 
printing-firm at Antwerp, by Mr. Gilbert S. 
Macquoid. 

Mb. Edwabd Salmon, author of “ Juvenile 
Literature As It Is,” has written for the June 
Parents' Review an article entitled "Should 
Children Have a Special Literature.” To the 
same number Capt G. Wynyard, of the Royal 
Military College, Famborough, will contribute 
a paper on “ Our Cadets.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved the name of Mr. A. R. Forsyth, 
of Trinity College, for the degree of Doctor in 
Science. Mr. Forsyth is at present engaged 
upon an elaborate work on The Theory of 
Differential Equations, of which the first part, 
dealing with Exact Equations and Pfaff’s 
Problem, will shortly be published by the Pitt 
Press. 

Oxford was represented at the sexcentenary 
festival of the University of Montpellier this 
week by Mr. D. B. Monro, provost of Oriel; 
and^ Cambridge by Mr. Sedley Taylor, of 

The visitatorial board at Oxford having 
declared Prof. Moseley to be disabled for the 
performance of his duties as Linaore professor 
of human and comparative anatomy, Convoca¬ 
tion has approved the appointment of a deputy- 


S rofessor, who will hold office during Prof. 

loseley’s incapacity. The appointment will 
be made at the end of the present term. 

Mb. H. B. Clarke, of Wadham College, has 
been appointed to the teaohership of Spanish 
at the Taylorian Institution, whioh has been 
vacant since the death of Senor Luoena some 
years ago. 

Congregation at Oxford has approved the 
preamble of a statute modifying the conditions 
of the Taylorian scholarship. Hitherto a scholar¬ 
ship and an exhibition have been given every 
year for French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in succession. Henceforth a scholarship only 
in each of these languages will be awarded 
every alternate year, and the value of the 
scholarships will be reduoed from £60 to £26. 
By this means, also, more money will be left 
free for the encouragement of advanoed study in 
modem languages in any form which the 
curators may approve. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, held last week. Prof. 
T. MoK. Hughes was re-elected president for 
the next academical year, and Prof. J. H. 
Middleton was elected vice-president. 

At the meeting of the Ashmolean Society on 
Monday next, June 2, Prof. Sydney H. Vines 
will deliver a lecture on “The Movements of 
Plants.” 

The preacher at Mansfield College next 
Sunday will be Prof. Marous Dods, of the Free 
Ohuroh College, Edinburgh. 

The annual report of the curators (or rather 
of the librarian) of the Bodleian Library for 
1889 is printed in a supplement to the Oxford 
University Gazette. The total number of items 
added to the library during the year was 
49,883, of which 6786 were purchases. The 
total expenditure was £7877, including £341 
for the purchase of MSS., £1374 for the pur¬ 
chase of books, and £819 for binding. In 
addition, £136 was expended on the purchase 
of older books only, out of the contributions 
made for some years past by a member of All 
Souls’ College; and £75 on the purchase of 
Oriental coins from Sir Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham’s collection. Among the principal addi¬ 
tions during the year may be mentioned: 108 
volumes of revenue and other public accounts 
of the reigns from Charles II. to Anne; several 
early Hebrew MSS. and Japanese paintings; a 
number of Latin and English deeds which had 
belonged to the late Prof. Chandler; Egyptian 
ostraka and inscribed tablets and Oriental 
coins, presented by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 
in continuation of former donations; the Zend 
MS. of the Vasna with Pahlavi translation, 
presented by Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Minoohe- 
herji, which has already been described in the 
Academy ; and the holograph of Pope’s 
" Essay on Criticism.” 

At the meeting of the Oxford Union last 
week, a motion was brought forward “That 
this house regrets the non-recognition of the 
elective principle in the India Councils Bill 
now before parliament.” Under the influence 
of an eloquent address from Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, principal of the Ripon College, Cal¬ 
cutta, the motion was carried by the large 
majority of seventy-four votes to fourteen. 

Messrs. Dickinson & Foster, of New Bond 
Street, have now on view a series of pictures 
illustrating some of the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, in continuation of their former 
series on “ The Great Schools of England.” 

Principal Edwards, who is now on a visit 
to the United States, has received an otter of 
£1000 from Welsh residents in America, to be 
devoted to the library.at Ab er y stwy th College. 


Mr. Augustus C. Merriah —whose name 
will be well known to readers of the American 
Journal of Archaeology —has been appointed to 
the newly founded chair of Greek archaeology 
and epigraphy at Columbia College, New York. 


VERSE. 

meeting and farewell. 

Ah me ! how sadder than to say farewell 
It is to meet. 

Dreading that Love has lost his spell 
And changed his sweet! 

I would we were again to part 
With that full heart. 

Tbe hawthorn was half-bud, half-flower 
At our good-bye; 

And braver to me since that hour 
Are earth and sky. 

Ah God I it were too poor a thirg 
To meet, this spring. 

Our hearts—life never would have marge 
To bear their tides, 

Their confluent rush! Lo! death is luge 
In boundary sides; 

And our great must be said 
When I am dead. 

Michael Field, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The May Livre modeme is a very interesting 
number, by reason of a capital article on the 
late M. A. Barbey d’Anrevilly, who is far too 
little known in England, and also on his brother 
the Abb6 Leon, of whom probably not ten 
Englishmen have ever heard. It is illustrated 
by a very good serious etching of the author 
of Les Diaboliques and Du Dandysme, and 
also by a reproduction of an amusing 
oarioature of 1830, representing him in the 
hey-day of his own dandy stage, with 
wondrous hair, a more wondrous hat, a 
wasp waist, a rose in one hand, a pen in the 
other. There is an artiole by M. E. Tissot 
recommending the study of Goethe toFrenohmen 
on the rather odd ground that Goethe was, as a 
man, so muoh more perfect and interesting than 
—not merely Milton and Hugo, but Dante! 
There may be some of us who are prepared at a 
moment’s notice to take up very heavy cudgels 
on this point with M. Tissot; but it is some¬ 
thing to find a Frenchman doing j ustioe, even 
awkwardly, to a German. 

The interest of the Bolelin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for May is ohiefly for 
Arabic and Hebrew scholars, F. Cod era 
describes the thirty-seven books and Mflfl . 
acquired by him in his reoent commission to 
Tunis and Algeria. He is oonvinoed that there 
are still far more Arabio books and MSB. in 
private hands and in public libraries in Northern 
Africa than is generally supposed. He puts 
forward a project for printing one hundred 
volumes of those authors who deal with Spain, 
and for drawing up meanwhile biographical, 
bibliographical, ana geographical catalogues 
and indioes of these works, for whioh he has 
himself over 20,000 slips ready. E. Saavedra 
prints some Moorish inscriptions from Elohe, 
of so late a date as 1509. Father Fita has some 
interesting accounts of the sacking of the 
Jewish quarters in the towns of Catalonia in 
1391, and Hebrew inscriptions from Seville and 
Toledo. Sanohex Moguel pillories Vaoa de 
Castro, the litigious Arohbuhop of Seville 
(1610-23) with his ninety-seven lawsuits, sup¬ 
ported by all kinds of wrong-dealing. F. de 
Mely proves that the famous Golden Table of 
Pedro the Cruel had a real existence, was given 
to the Black Prince, and seen at Canterbury in 
the reign of Richard II. It was probably the 
ratable of some altar, or perhaps a portable 
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altar, don it be still serving somewhere in 
some disguise ? F. Ooello makes a highly 
favourable report on Bodriguez Villa’s 
“ Historical Sketch of Italy from the Battle of 
Pavia to the Sack of Borne,” and gives more 
qualified praise to Pella y Forgaa's “ Historia 
del Ampurdam,” which, however, improves 
owards the end. 


THE BEATRICE EXHIBITION AT 
FLORENCE. 

This exhibition of Italian women’s work is not 
a very inspiriting collection. So much time has 
been given, so much energy expended; and 
the result is proportionately so very small, 
good deal of the work comes from oonvents 
where one does not perhaps look for origin 
ality; but there are many laboriously wrought 
pictures in silk crewel work, suoh as our grand¬ 
mothers used to do, signed with the names of 
the artists, and presumably done in the outer 
world. These appear to have worked from 
patterns of our grandmothers’ time, judging 
from the costume of the figures and still more 
from the treatment. The portrayal of senti¬ 
ment is aimed at rather than deoorative 
effect; and, as regards technique, there seems 
a strong tendency to designate material by 
sample. A gold ring (or is it a bangle ?) which 
a gaily-dressed young man is tendering to an 
equally gaily-dressed maiden is represented by 
a. piece of gold wire boldly projecting from the 
picture; hair is represented by real hair or by 
tow; and there is a picture of Queen Marguerite 
in which the faoe is indeed worked in silks, but 
the frills round the neck are real, and the 
pearls, if they were pearls, would be real too. 
But the climax is reached by an embroidered 
picture of an angel flying down towards a bed 
(in which apparently no one is lying); this bed 
is surrounded by curtains of real muslin, while 
the angel is brought into the immediate fore¬ 
ground by being dothed in long flowing 
garments of the same material. There are also 
numerous pictures worked either in silk or in 
hair, so as almost to resemble engravings, and 
a pelican feeding its young made of ootton 
wool, and a great deal (from its similarity one 
felt a very great deal) of fine and beantifully 
executed embroidery. 

Ton may see straw weaving in a kind of 
loom, going on with neat rapidity, and glove¬ 
making ana embroidery of handkerchiefs by 
m a chin ery. But these have become so much 
the oomnnplaoes of exhibitions that one passes 
them by without perhaps due appreciation. 

The fine art .i-partm n ,t does not display 
much originality, ibis picture which leaves the 
strongest impression is a full-length life-sized 
portrait of the King and Queen of Italy standing 
together. But who would guess it to be the 
Queen; and does the King ever open his eyes so 
very wideP Bound the galleries of the 
theatre is a large oolleotion of drawings. 
Escaping for a moment from here into a box 
overlooking the stage, we had an amusing 


on for the 
Two stage 


glimpse of the preparations going 
tableaux from the Vita Nvcva. 
wings representing trees were spread out on the 
floor, and up ana down there walked a little 
man with a paintbrush about four feet long, 
putting in spring shoots. Dipping his paint¬ 
brush first into one paintpot, then another, he 
suooeeded in a few minutes in transforming the 
foliage of late August into that of early May. 
And the air with which he wielded his tool was 
not soon to be forgotten. 

There is a carefully drawn series of sketches 
on one of the staircases representing houses 
and streets in Florence connected with the 
families of Dante and Beatrioe; but, naturally 
perhaps, oonaidming the time whioh has 
elapsed since she lived, no relio of Beatrioe her¬ 
self. Yet it seems strange that not even a look 


of her hair should have come down to us. How 
those who lived in the oenturies immediately 
succeeding their time pictured Dante and 
Beatrioe may be seen by the illuminations to 
the MS. and early printed copies of the Divina 
Commedia and the Vita Nuova collected in the 
Tribuna Beatrioe. Dante is represented 
usually as quite a young man, sometimes 
dothed in black. In one picture Beatrioe 
marks off the divisions of her discourse on her 
fingers, Dante showing his interest by a similar 
action. Virgil appears like an Eastern mage, 
usually standing near Dante—once in a man 
dorla as though seen in a vision. The initials 
D. and B. are often placed over the heads of 
the principal figures. 

Copies of the Divina Commedia must have 
been in demand soon after Dante’s death, 
judging from the exquisite illuminated MSS. 
from the Biblioteoa Laurenziaca; and after the 
invention of printing, editions seem to have 
followed one another with great rapidity. 
There is a Divina Commedia here dated Brescia, 
1487; another, Venice, 1491 ; and yet another 
printed at Venice in 1497. Bottioelli's illus¬ 
trated edition is also here—the faoe of Beatrioe 
delioate and distinguished like those of his 
Sibyls. 

In the same room are engravings from the 
works of later artiste who have also illustrated 
Dante, including the “ Beats Beatrix ” of 
Bossetti ’’—and the autographs of the sonnets 
written in her honour by living poets. 

Mat Pantin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEXT CONGRESS OP ORIENTALISTS. 

Woking: May u, 1890. 

I beg to deny the correctness of the state 
ments made by Profs. Max Muller and 
Chwolson in to-day’s Academy. 

Both must know that the circular scot out 
from Paris in Ootober last was not a mere 
inquiry regarding the plaoe of the next meeting 
of the Oriental Con grass, but a protest against 
the committee nominated at Christiania, and 
against the proceedings of the last Congress, 
in whioh Prof. Max Muller took saoh a pro¬ 
minent part. This protest ended with an in¬ 
vitation to London. The document was widely 
published, but oould scarcely be sent for signa¬ 
ture to those members who were to blame for 
the proceedings of the last Congress, or to the 
tourists and others who were merely attracted 
by its festivities. 

As for Prof. Chwolson, he signed the protest 
immediately under the names of the leaders of 
the movement, instead of under the special 
heading that was provided for those members 
(seven m number) who only desired to vote for 
the plaoe of meeting. He also wrote a letter 
stating that the last Congress had only slightly 
fulfilled its object, that the division of the 
members into three classes was very offensive, 
that the scheme of an institute had been 
rejected and would hardly be carried out, and 
that M. Landberg would probably be the only 
one to object to London as the plaoe for the 
next meeting. Under these oireumstanoes, the 
accusation that his name had been wrongly 
entered is unfounded, and, in any case, should 
have been addressed to the secretaries of the 
London Congress, and not to M. Landberg. 

I also deny that his name was often (if ever) 
quoted as a leader of the party in favour of 
the statutes and against the institute scheme, 
for he had been publicly mentioned as likely to 
be added to the irregular committee nominated 
at Christiania. 

Finally, we do not claim to have the 
majority of the members of the last Congress, 
but only the majority of Orientalists repre¬ 
senting twenty-two oountries. 

G. W. Lbitnbr. 


South Kensington: Map 98. 1890. 

Having read the correspondence whioh has 
appeared in the last few numbers of the 
Academy with reference to the eighth Congress 
of Orientalists held at Stockholm and Chris¬ 
tiania last year, I wish to express my dissent 
from the oourse taken by the party of so-called 
“malcontents” or “protesters,” who have 
thrown discredit on the proceedings of that 
Congress and stirred up much bad feeling on 
the subjeot. 

Prof, tiayce, in his former letter, says that 
the Congress “broke up somewhat stormily,” 
and, in his last, that " the majority of the 
delegates were hostile to the propositions of the 
acting committee.” Having been present at 
that meeting as a delegate of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, I oannot agree with him. So far aa I 
oould see, the harmony in the proceedings waa 
unbroken. The committee unanimously chosen 
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to arrange for the holding of the next Congress 
oompriaed the most distinguished Orientalists 
present irrespective of nationality. Had there 
been any of our oountrymen sufficiently noted 
to be eleoted on that committee, 1 feel sore from 
what I heard there would have been no dis¬ 
sentient voioe raised. Since, however, the more 
prominent among them were absent from 
Christiania, there was nobody to be nominated. 
Prof. Max Muller having been asked and having 
declined. As regards Russia, Prof. Ohwolson 
has, in your last issue, disclaimed any intention 
to be drawn into the schism; and it is a new 
thing to find Englishmen acting the part of 
obstructives. 

There seems to prevail an idea among the 
more influential of the protesters that the 
statutes of 1873 have been deliberately and 
wantonly infringed. That such has not been 
the case, those who know more about the 
matter than I do will support me in asserting, 
notwithstanding the document emanating from 
the Frenoh committee published in your last 
issue. No place was fixed upon for the next 
meeting before the Congress broke up solely 
because none of the delegates were authorised 
to invite on behalf of their respective oountries. 
If London had been suggested by Prof. Sayoe, 
that would have settled the whole difficulty. 

Alter the courteous way in whioh we were all 
treated and the lavish hospitality shown, it is 
ungracious in us to cavil at mere questions of 
detail and wound the feelings of our Scandi¬ 
navian friends. 

Okb of the English Delegates. 


CHAUCER. 

London: May 19, I 860 . 

Messrs. J. Blackwood & Co. have reprinted, 
under the title of “The Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer,” Wright’s one-volume 
edition of the Canterbury Tales, apparently 
from the old stereotype plates. The binder 
has lettered the volume “ The Complete 
Poetical Works,” &o. Perhaps the publishers 
think that this description is justified by the 
addition to the original issue of “The Ouckow 
and Nightingale ” (!), “ The Assembly 

of Foulee,” “Buokton,” “Steadfastness,” 
“ Truth,” “ Fortune,” “ Soogan,” “ Purse,” 
“ Gentilesse,” “Proverbs,” “Adam,” and 
“ Virelai ” (!), all from Moxen’s edition, 
with the exception of a printer’s error in 
“Steadfastness.” Twelve genuine poems (in¬ 
cluding “Troilus” and “The Legend of 
Good Women ”) are thus omitted from this 
“ complete ” edition, while two spurious ones 
are inserted. 

Prof. Skeat (Academy, April 19) is under 
a misapprehension in supposing that Mr. 
Wright claims “ always (when there is room 
for the least doubt) to have given the original 
reading of the MS. in a footnote when he had 
rejected it from the text.” He only makes 
tins claim “ where a reading, although afford¬ 
ing a tolerable meaning, appeared to him a 
decided bad one.” He corrected what he con¬ 
sidered merely scribal errors “without the 
least hesitation,” giving as an instance of such 
corrections 1L 3179-80 [not 3779-80 as printed] 
(Miller’s ProL, 1. 69-70): 

“ Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse 
And eek more ryalti and holynesse ”— 

where he has silently changed the italicised 
words to “morality.” Under the same head 
Mr. Wright would doubtless inolude what Prof. 
Skeat calls the “ stupid repetition ” of “ frothe ” 
for “ for ire ” in L 1661 (» Knight’s Tale, 1.80). 
Mr. Wright expressly states, “ in cases tike the 
above I have not thought it neoessary to load 
the book with notes pointing out the altera¬ 
tions.” 

Edwd. Gunthqrpe. 


“ HANSELYN ” IN CHAUCER. 

Ghent, Belgium: Hay 10,1890. 

It would seem that this word, whioh is very 
rare, has not yet reoeived adequate attention. 
It occurs, so far as I know, but onoe* in 
Chaucer’s “ Parson’s Tale ” (Six-Text edition), 
p. 622,1. 422 : 

“tospeken of the horrible disordinat soantnease 
of dothyng as been tbise kutted sloppes | or 
haynselyns | that thurgh hir« shortnesse | necouere 
nat the shameful membres of man to wikked 
entente. . . . ’ 

This is the reading of the Ellesmere MS. 
The other readings are: hantelynt (Hengwrt), 
haunseleynys (Oambr.), hanse lynes (Selden), 
hanselynes (Petworth), hanslynes (Landsdowne). 
Harleian MS., 7334, whioh was used by Dr. 
Morris for his edition, presents (voL iii, p. 297) 
the variant anslets. In all the texts my quota¬ 
tion, whioh will be found neoessary to establish 
the meaning, is substantially the same. 

Tyrwhit, in his Glossary, tells us that it 
“ appears from the context to mean a sort of 
breeohes.” Dr. Morris explains anslets as ’ a 
slop or smock.” Both evidently judge from the 
oontext, without giving it full attention. Haiti- 
well, guessing not quite oorreotiy, defines it as 
“ a kind of short jacket mentioned by Chaucer.” 
Wright—who always oopies Haiti well, and very 
often while so doing omits the most important 
part of Haiti well’s words—says merely that it 
u “ a kind of short jaoket, thereby leading 
the unwary reader to suppose that the word is 
so well known as not even to require an ex¬ 
ample. 

It is evident that we oannot understand 
breeohes here, of whioh it could not very well 
be said that they did not oover enough of the 
lower part of the body, owing to their “ short¬ 
nesse.” At first sight it would seem, then, 
that Haltiwell was right in contending that it 
is some sort of short jacket. 

Ohauoeroalls this artide of dress sloppeor hayn- 
sdyn; for we may look upon the one word as syn¬ 
onymous with the other. And what is a tloppe ? 
In the {dural it means “ large wide breeches ” 
(Haltiwell), and in one text we find sloppes 
or haynstlyns ; but this is merely because more 
than one of such garments are referred to. 
Now we have the authority of Palgrave for 
sloppem" a night-gowne, robe de nnit” (see 
Haltiwell, sub voe., tot this and similar quota¬ 
tions), which is oertainly never=“a short 
jaoket.” And we shall see further on that 
haynselyn may have a similar signification. 

Taking a hint from the prooess by whioh the 
explanation suggested itself to my mind, I 
have as vet left one word of the context out 
of consideration—feuffed. It has struck me 
that hutted, whioh of oourse refers to sloppes, 
may—nay must—apply equally to haynselyn*. 
Thu changes the aspect of affairs, especially as 
we must take to cut in the sense of to out 
short (horizontally), not in that of to slit 
open (vertically). This latter explanation would 
only hold if we could think of breeohes, which, 
as we have seen, is not possible. If, then, a 
kutted haynselyn is a short jaoket, a haynselyn 
must be a long dress, and a wide one as it is 
synonymous with tloppe. 

So far, then, the result of our investigation 
is hantelyn-n long loose dress. But which is 
the origin of the word ? By the side of the 
forms in -line, lyne, & o., we have the form outlet. 
If we may take anslet to mean hanslet, f these 

* The Encyclopaedic Dictionary says that the 
article of apparel in question was worn during the 
fifteenth century, but gives no references. We 
may therefore expect other instances to turn up, 
which perhaps Mr. Wilson Graham, the editor of 
the Chaucer Concordance in preparation, will be 
able to supply. 

t If antist is notoAoMbf it falls outside the 
present investigation. The form outlet is not in 
i the Philological Society’s Dictionary. 


forms point to Hans - as their stem. Could this 
be the (Dutch) proper name whioh in Hane-en- 
Kelder will be weti known to many English¬ 
men f Although at first sight this may seem 
strange, we shall perhaps think more favour¬ 
ably of it if we oompare a oertain number of 
words denoting an artiole of dress in whioh the 
same principal element ooours. 

We nave Dutoh hanssop (a long loose night¬ 
dress for children). This used to be spelt 
hansop ; but it has long been used to represent 
hanssop, i.e., Hang-soup-the Harlequin of the 
mediaeval comedy, and henoe his characteristic 
long loose dress (for the name oompare Jack 
Pudding, Hansworst, &a, and especially Jean 
Potage). Here we have the proper name Hans 
as put of the name of an article of wearing- 
apparel ( Magamjn v. Nederl. Taalkunde, i. 107). 

More oonvinoing still, on aooount of the 
second form mentioned, is a passage in ten 
Doomkaat Koolman, Wffrterbuch der Ostfries- 
ischen Bpraehe: 

“ ham-up oder hanmtm : Jacke und Belnkleider in 
elnem Stuck als Nachtkleid fur kleine kinder 
gebraucht.” 

Kiliaen yields perhaps most of all: Hanneke: 
oolobium muliebre, palla, where hanneke=a 
diminutive of Aon-, a well-known abbreviation 
of Johannes by the side of Hans. These forms 
would seem to lend oolour to the supposition 
that in our English word we have another in¬ 
stance of derivation from this proper noun. 

There is but one difficulty left—that of the 
suffixes. In either case ( hanselyn as well as 
[h)anslet) the suffix is not English; - line may 
represent German -lein, and the word ( h)anslet 
is perhaps to be taken as hansel (German)+the 
Bomanoe suffix -et, where hansel is a well- 
known German diminutive form of Hans. This 
hypothesis presupposes such forms as Hansel, 
Hitnsdein in German. I have not actually 
found them as referring to any kind of dress; 
but in connexion with what may be said to be 
established, viz., that suoh a wide dress was 
named after the fool of the oomedy, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the words Hans, 
HUnsel, HUnsdein are found “ as the name 
of a fool,’’ and also as an “appellativ zur 
bezeichnung eines lotterbulen, ernes umher- 
ziehenden luatigmaohers ” in support of whioh 
statement Grimm quotes a passage from Brant’s 
NarrenscMff, 

I do not pretend to have solved all the diffi¬ 
culties oonneoted with the explanation of the 
word. My attempt at a derivation may point 
in the right direction. The argumentation as 
to the meaning will possibly be aocepted as 
oonolusive. 

H. Logeman. 


THE NEVILLES IN DOMESDAY. 

London: May S3, 1890. 

It is a commonplace of genealogy that the 
name of Neville does not even oocur in Domes¬ 
day. Dugdale, discussing the alleged founder of 
the family in England, observes that there is 
“ no mention of him nor any of that name in the 
General Survey.” So, too, Mr. Chester Waters 
can traoe the family no further back than that 
Lindsey Survey of whioh he claims (but, as I 
have shown, on untrustworthy evidence) to have 
established the date as 1114-1116. Criticising 
a work by Mr. Foster, he writes (Academy, No. 
611, p. 40):— 

“ He has still to learn the origin of the Nevills. 
His pedigree begins with Geoffrey de Nevill, the 
husband of Emmade Bulmer; whereas the founder 
of the family in England was Geoffrey's grand¬ 
father, Gilbert de Nevill, who succeeded, before 
1114, to the five manors in Lincolnshire which 
Ranulf de St. Valeri held under the Bishop of 
Lincoln in Domesday.” 

From this it is evident that Mr. Waters himself 
“ has still to learn the origin of the Nevills,” 
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for the pedigree own be earned back, a genera¬ 
tion further, to Domesday, in which “ Radnlfus 
de Nevilla ” eo nomine duly appears. Nor is he 
the only member of his family who oocurs in 
the great record. 

From flii« it is evident that Domesday Book 
is stall bat imperfectly known.] 

J. H. Boobs. 


FRENCH JEWS AND THEIR REPUBLICAN 
PERSECUTORS. 

Autun: May *S, 1890. 

In my letter on “ France and the Republic,” 
printed in the Academy of May 17,1 said that 
the three religions bodies outside of the Roman 
Catholic community made no complaints 
againBt the government of the Republic. In 
confirmation of this, so far as the Jewish body 
is concerned, will you permit me to lay the 
following words before your readers P They 
were spoken at Avignon on May 22 by 
M. Moss4, the Grand Rabbin: 

“ Nous, Israelites frauds, qui devons notre 
Complete emancipation i>. 1’immorteUe Revolution 
de 1789, nous benissons le gouvemement liberal et 
tuteiaire qui n'admet parmi lee dtoyens d’autres 
distinctions que oelles dudevouement dviqueet du 
talent itqniprotigt eontrt tout* atuintt l* lanetuairt 
it la eomtimee.” 

Tour readers will observe that these words 
were not addressed to M. Carnot personally, 
but to the Republican government represented 
by himself and by the ministers who accom¬ 
panied him. The case is really as the Grand 
Rabbi represented it. The rdle of the govern¬ 
ment is to protect liberty of conscience in Jews, 
Protestants, and Freethinkers. It has also 
effectually protected Roman Catholics against 
the intolerance of the revolutionary party, 
except when unable to do so during a temporary 
suspension of order in Paris, under the 
Commune, when the hostages were massacred. 

P. G. Hamer ton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

SUNDAY, June 1, 7.10 p.m. Ethical: “ Cooperation 
wntM Conflict between Hen and Nations," by Hr. 
Hodgson Pratt. 

Monday, Jane 1 , s p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Hontbly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium,“Is the Dis¬ 
tinction of Feeling. Cognition, and ( action valid 
aa an Ultimate Distinction of the Mental Func¬ 
tions I” by Dr. Bain, Prof. Brough, Hr. H. E. 
Mltoheaon, and Mr. G. F. Stout. 

Tuesday, June 8, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘'The 
Natural History of Society,” II., by Mr. Andrew 
Dang. 

3 80 p.m. Brittoh Museum: “ The Manners and 
Customs of the Babylonians,” I., by Mr. G. Bertln, 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meet¬ 
ing ; Report of Council; Election of Offloers. 

8 p.m. Biblical ArcWoloer. 

&SDp.m. Zoological: ”AOoileotlonof Aoarinae 
from Algeria,” by Mr. A. D. Michael; “The 
Anatomy of Podica tmtgaltntitP by Mr. Frank H. 
Beddard: “Some Mammals oolleclied by Dr. Emin 
Pasha,” by Mr. O. Thomas. 

Wbdhnsday, June 4, 8 pin. Cymmrodorlon : “The 
Battlement of Brittany,” by Mr W. Edwards. 

8 p.m. Ellsabethan: "The Plays of Philip Mas¬ 
singer,” by Mr. James Ernest Baker. 

Tbubsdat, June 5,8 p m. Royal Institution: “ Flame 
and Eaploalves,” V., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 pm. Arobaeoiogioal Institute: “An In¬ 
scribed Hittlte Beal, purohaaed by the Rev. 
Oreville I. Chester, at Smyrna,” by Prof. Bayce; 
“ Some Museums In Galicia and Transilvania." by 
Mr. F. Baverfield: “Description of a Weight,” by 
Mr. J. L. Andre; and “ Brasses in the Parish 
Churches of WiUeeden, Great Greenford, and 
Acton," by Mr. H. a. Oowper. 

8 p.m. Uhemioal: “The Preparation of Pure 
Crystal Jne Copper,” by Mr. O. 0. Duncan. 

8 pm. Linnean: •• A Collection of Plants from 
Madagascar,” by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot: " Weis- 
matin's Theory of Heredity applied to Plants,’' by 
Prof. G. Henslow; “ Tesatologlaal Evidence aa to 
the Herrnlty of Acquired Conditions," by Prof. 
B. O. A. Wlndle. 

Friday, June S, t p.m. Physical: “The Effect of 
Change of Temperature on the Villari Oritioal Point 


** P-m. Philological: “The Linguistic Value 
of the IrwA AimaU.^by Mr. WhittoyBtokes. 


8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “The Pebbly 
and Bandy Beds overlying the Woolwioh and Bead¬ 
ing Series on and near the Addington Hills.” by 
Mr. H. M. Klaassen: “The Auriferous Series of 
Nova Bootia” by Mr. G. F. Monokton; “An 
Instance of Recent Erosion near Stilting,” by 
Horace W. Monokton. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Search for 
Coal m the Booth of England,” by Prof W. Boyd 
Dawkins. 

Saturday, June 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Ballad Wsie of the Weet of Bngtead.” with Musical 
Illustrations, IL, by the Rev. 8. Baring-Qould. 


SCIENCE: 

Etyma Latina. By £. R. Wharton. 

(Rivingtons.) 

Nearly eight years ago I had the pleasure of 
reviewing Mr. Wharton’s Etyma Graeca in the 
columns of this journal (Academy, October 28, 
1882). Now, after a long though not unreason¬ 
able interval, the promised companion volume 
comes up for criticism. The plan of the book 
is nearly the same as that of its predecessor— 
first, a preface and introduction (pp. v.-xxxiv.); 
then the piece de rieittance , the etymological 
lexicon, occupying some 120 pages; and, 
lastly, thirty pages of “ Comparative Etymo¬ 
logy.” The new features in the book are the 
introduction, comprising a much-needed note 
on “ hidden quantities”; a list of authorities; 
and the “ Comparative Etymology,” which is 
not (as in the supplement to Etyma Graeca) 
confined to one language. On the other hand, 
the lists of loan and onomatopoeic word*, and 
the numerical references from the lexicon to 
the Lautlehre, are now omitted. 

The lexicon proper contains all the words 
which occur in “the sixteen Latin authors of 
the first rank ”—Plautus, Terence, Cioero, 
Caesar, Catullus, Lucretius, Sallust, Yergil, 
Horace, Livy, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
Persius, Tacitus, and Juvenal. Mr. Wharton 
has omitted words used in the fragments of 
these writers, and all derivatives and com¬ 
pounds which explain themselves. Students 
will thus find in the Etyma Latina etymo¬ 
logies (so far bb they can be given) of all 
words which they meet with in their ordinary 
reading, so that the scope of the book is 
eminently practical. It may be interesting 
to add that there are 3055 words disonsaed, of 
which 380, in Mr. Wharton’s judgment, have 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. Of the 
rest, 1130 are original words, having cognates 
in other Indogermanic (or, as Mr. Wharton 
prefers to call them, Celtindic) languages; 
while 930 are derivatives which require elu¬ 
cidation; and rather over 600 are borrowed 
from other languages—mostly, of course, from 
the Greek. The total number of words used 
by the sixteen authors above enumerated 
is over 26,000. If one compares these 
figures with the statistics given in the 
preface to Etyma Graeca, one finds that 
Greek classical literature has a larger voca¬ 
bulary, in the proportion of 8 to 5, but that 
the proportion of derivatives to original words 
is very nearly the same (about 26 to 1) in 
both Greek and Latin. Of course, these 
figures apply only to the extant literature of 
the first rank in the two languages. It would 
be interesting to see whether an analysis of 
the words need by the best English or French 
authors would yield a similar result. 

In proceeding to criticise the book, the 
plan of which I have tried to sketch, the first 
thing which must strike everyone is this—that 
a Latin etymological dictionary is a far more 


difficult work to produce than a similar Greek 
dictionary. There has been, indeed, no laok 
of philological workers in the field- Vanioek, 
whom Mr. Wharton rather cruelly ignores in 
his preface, gives, in a useful if not very 
oritieal summary, the chief etymological re¬ 
sults gained before 1877 ; while the phonetics 
of the Latin language are set forth, in their 
most approved shape, by the reoent work of 
Stolz in Iwan Midler’s valuable Handbook, 
and are made accessible to English readers by 
Messrs. King and Cookson, whom, by the 
way, Mr. Wharton might have included in 
his list of authorities. Besides these codifi¬ 
cations (if one may so call them), there has 
been no want of direct or incidental research 
bearing on details. The difficulties which 
confront a Latin etymologist arise from other 
causes. In the first place, we have very 
little early Latin. Of pre-Sullan literature 
there is not much, and hardly any of it is 
earlier than 200 b.o. It is as though one had 
to deal with English, and yet possessed only 
a few fragments earlier than the foreign in¬ 
fluence represented in Spenser’s poems. Early 
inscriptions, glossaries, and the Italian dialects 
help us a good deal; but the interpretation of 
the first (witness the unhappy Dvenoe bowl) 
is often obscure, the second are only just 
beginning—thanks to Lowe, Gotz, and Nettle- 
ship—to show their importance, while of the 
dialects we do not know by any means too 
much. The result is that we cannot always 
feel sure about the earliest meaning of any 
Latin word, and lexicographical research may 
often, as Mr. Wharton has seen in the case of 
aurOavopai and aeitimo, compel us to give up 
a phonetically suitable etymology. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the lexicography of Latin is not very 
far advanced, at least in comparison with 
Greek. Prof. Wolfflin pathetically observes, 
in the first volume of his Arehiv, that Robert 
Stephauus did not produce nearly such good 
work as bis son Henry, and Latin has never 
made up the bad start. Only in the last few 
years have scholars like Prof. Wolfflin and 
Prof. Nettleship begun to put the whole 
enquiry on a new basis. Bat, even when all 
is done, much must remain obscure. Many 
important political and moral terms seem to 
defy all attempts to connect them with cog¬ 
nates in other languages. Some, it may be, 
we shall be able to explain from Etruioan— 
Mr. Wharton thinks idut is one of these—and 
some from Keltic. Rex certainly has its most 
real cognate in Keltic; indeed, one might say 
its only real cognate, if (as I would suggest) 
the Gothic reike is a loan-word. And simi¬ 
larly, perhaps, further etudy of Keltic may 
explain other Latin words. But one cannot 
help fearing that many important Latin terms 
will continue obscure, and that there is a cer¬ 
tain isolation in the vocabulary and usages of 
the Italian dialeots. 

With all these difficulties, it is not strange 
that, since 1877, no serious attempt has been 
made to write an etymologioal dictionary of 
Latin, Only one exception is to be found— 
in the tables added to Prof. Lewis’s smaller 
dictionary, and these we may perhaps call an 
attempt rather than an achievement. And 
since 1877 a considerable change has come 
over philology. I cannot go so far with Mr. 
Wharton as to denounce everything before 
1877 as pre-scientific. If I may take a 
parallel from botany, Bopp and Schleicher 
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seem to me to Btand very much in the position 
of Linnaeus. In both sciences the theories of 
the founders have been overthrown; in both 
the change in views took place gradually— 
indeed, in philology, it is hardly yet complete; 
in both, finally, the difference between begin¬ 
ning and end, Linnaeus and Darwin, Bopp 
and Brugmann, is apparently greater than 
perhaps it is historically. But, in any case, 
there is a great difference; and it is therefore 
an excellent thing that a specialist like Mr. 
Wharton, well acquainted with recent philo¬ 
logical research, should summarise the not 
wholly fragmentary results obtained in the 
last thirteen years. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Mr. Wharton 
has done a good deal of original work himself. 
Of the etymologies contained in this book, 
360 are his own; and, though I frankly 
confess I cannot accept all of these, I think 
there are many which deserve the careful 
attention of Latin scholars—those suggested, 
for instance, in explanation of auriga, boletus, 
and several others, which introduce better 
methods of arriving at older derivations. 
Less original, but perhaps equally new to 
most readers, will be the use of the dialects, 
by which imbuo is explained aa *in-fuo, “ to 
implant,” and ascia as actia* (English “ axe ”). 
Nor has any English etymologist, so far as I 
know, carried out so far the interchange of 
d with l and with r. Indeed, I am a little 
inclined to think Mr. Wharton makes too 
muoh use of these (in themselves perfectly 
legitimate) methods of explanation. But it 
is fair to add that Stolz and others agree in 
the main with Mr. Wharton on these points. 
Curiously enough, we do not hear muoh of 
analogy in the book. Aurichalcum (surely a 
doubtful instance), abundo, adept, comburo, 
anita, anfraetus (again doubtful), caduceus, 
are instances; but they are not, as a whole, 
very numerous. 

In passing to detailed criticism, I would 
venture to suggest the need of more detailed 
exegesis. There is, indeed, more help held 
out to the ignorant in this book than in 
Etyma Oraeca. The introduction and the very 
lucid sketch of comparative etymology may 
well be of much use. But still the “new 
views” are, after all, not child’s play. A 
Linnean botanist would be somewhat bewil¬ 
dered if he were suddenly confronted with 
the newest ideas on botany, and informed, 
eg., that species, genera, and orders are 
purely conventional divisions. Similarly, a 
student may be puzzled when he meets 
original forms like ghvbz-d, or finds the »in 
dies marked long : he begins to think that 
vowels do not count and consonants do not 
matter. There is a further reason for not 
condensing an etymological lexicon. It seems 
to be often thought that etymologies have 
some mysterious value of their own. There 
is a particular class of school-book writers 
who are fond of telling the reader, quite 
gratuitously, that “ eanon, rule, is the Latin 
canon, from the Greek xav <ov," that “charms 
is the Latin earmsn that “ caehot is the 
Latin coactars ,” and “ badaud the Low Latin 
badare or batare.” Now such statements may 
be interesting—when comet; but it is the 
interest of Mrs. Markham’s History, and very 
often there is no interest at all. In either 
case there is no educational benefit to be 
derived from them, and anything which in 


the least degree encourages them is a mis¬ 
fortune. Suppose some college tutor, on the 
strength of Etyma Latina, should revert to the 
old practice of asking, in scholarship papers, 
the derivations of tripudium or impsrator, or 
provincia or rsligio ! 

I am tempted to wish also, though for 
other reasons, that Mr. Wharton had added 
to each etymology the name of the scholar 
who first suggested it, so far as could be 
easily ascertained. Moat of the lines have 
room to allow this, without an extension into 
another line; and it would be very interesting 
to know how many etymologies proposed 
before 1876 have stood the test of Mr. Whar¬ 
ton’s scrutiny. 

There are, of course, in a work of this 
scope, a few details where one man naturally 
differs from another. Mr. Wharton, for 
instance, seems to me often successful in 
giving the true meanings of words. Thus, he 
has, I think, dealt very well with asrumna, 
aestimo, instar, and recent, perhaps also with 
supplieium ; but I am not so sure about his 
treatment of e g., caerimonia, importantts, and 
carmen. The latter—to take it as an ex¬ 
ample — must originally have denoted a 
“ formula ” and not “ a song,” so that 
Havet’s (and others’) attempt to connect it 
with oano is semasiologically improbable. 
Redivivus, again, can hardly have been con¬ 
nected with redvivo; it is apparently a 
comparatively late formation, and Cicero’s 
lapides redivivi seems to give the true sense. 
Why not accept Lange’s account of the word 
—viz., that it is akin to reduvia ? For piger 
and piget the sense “slow” is possibly 
earlier than that of “ irksome.” The separa¬ 
tion of odor and adorta does not strike one 
as necessary, at least in view of the ac¬ 
counts which the Romans themselves give of 
the word. I am loth, too, to give up templum 
for *tem-lum from temno* (compare ripivof) ; 
and Prof. Nettleahip’s account of aura seems 
to me far more probable than the older view. 
The spellings alec, amentum, auger, beto, lack 
real authority: beto, indeed, has been con¬ 
demned by both Biicheler and Havet. 

There are other etymologies whioh must be 
more a matter of opinion. It is impossible 
to prove that sinister is not from senex, 
meaning literally better (cp. tvxwpo s), or that 
corbita does not denote “ a ship which carried 
a basket of stones for an anchor.” But I 
confess I find it easier to admire the ingenuity 
than to believe in the certainty of these two 
etymologies. Similarly, I doubt about in- 
quam (why not *intquam, cp. ewtirt ?) arcetso 
and aceerso, proprius, amo, obUviteor. The 
cadeis of the Bantine table (Bruns 46-7) sug¬ 
gests, as Stolz observes, that cad- and cat- 
mug be here distinct. For fas, Brugmann’s 
bha- (Orundr . ii. 398) might be quoted. 
Extmplum I would analyse into exem-lum. 
But, obviously, proof positive is not forth¬ 
coming in such cases. 

I am inclined to think that I differ from 
Mr. Wharton in one further point—that is, 
the extent to which etymology must go in 
explaining words. At least, I can so only 
account for his omission of words like altare, 
amicus, ambages, auetor, indiges, pontifex, 
sequester, luculentus, obesus, imperium. This 
last word, for instance, is given up by 
Mommsen as hopeless; and I confess I have 
not the remotest idea what the seoond 


syllable may mean. Mr. Wharton may 
answer it comes from paro like vitupero (which 
he also omits). But if so, how ? I do think 
that in such cases we have the right to 
expect help from our etymologist. As it is, 
different and conflicting explanations have 
been advanced by good judges for all the ten 
words just quoted. 

In conclusion, I have to congratulate Mr. 
Wharton on passing through the press with 
a singular absence of misprints a work in¬ 
volving so much labour and such intricate 
detail. 

F. Haveeftbld. 


JENSEN'S COSMOLOGY OF THE 
BABYLONIANS. 

Die Kosmologie dir Babylonier. Studien und 

Materialien. Von P. Jensen. (8trassburg: 

Earl J. Triibner.) 

Thebe are two principal subjects inAssyriology 
to be worked npon at present, viz, (1) tbe 
careful edition of a set of well-arranged ounei- 
form texts, hitherto unpublished; and (2) the 
thorough investigation of a special branch of 
Assyriological researches, whether it bear on 
history or mythology, on grammar or 
astronomy. As models of the former kind, we 
may mention Prof. Briinnow's edition of a 
peculiar kind of Assyrian Hymns, in the 
Zeitschrift fur Astyriologit, and Father Strass- 
maier’s Babylonian Texts, the seventh part of 
whioh, “ The Inscriptions of Gyrus,” Has just 
left the press. 

A masterly representative of the seoond kind 
is the book of Dr. Jensen whioh lies before us. 
Almost every word whioh occurs in published 
cuneiform texts concerning the Babylonian 
cosmology is here collected, explained, and 
critically examined. The result of so muoh 
labour is a beautifully printed and attractive 
volume, in whioh out of the ohaos of Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian literature the following frag¬ 
ments have been skilfully brought into pro¬ 
minence :—(1) The Universe as a whole; the 
sky, its poles, its paths; heavenly bodies, 
with speoial regard to the zodiacal signs and 
the planets; the earth, its quadrants and 
zones; the “ Mountain of the Countries ” and. 
the “Mountain of Sunrise”; “the Island of 
the Blessed ” ; Hades ; the “ Room of As¬ 
sembly”; the “ Main Sea.” (2) The Creation, 
its Babylonian legends, their origin and de¬ 
velopment. (3) The Deluge. 

Speoial importance may be attaohed to Jen¬ 
sen’s identification of various stars and zodiaoal 
signs, the author having independently 
arrived at the same conclusions as have 
lately been reached by Prof. Epping, who 
based his investigations on astronomical facts 
only, from texts supplied to him by Father 
Strassmaier. Not less significant is the 
author’s commentary upon the text of the 
oelebrated Creation and Deluge tablets: it 
widely differs from any other of the numerous 
attempts at an interpretation of these texts, and, 
we may add, annihilates all of them. It is, 
however, unfortunate that Jensen did not 
make use of the important contributions to¬ 
wards the right readings of the Deluge 
text in the Expositor (September, 1888, 
236 f.), whioh were available a long time 
fore the Leipzig Beitrdge zur Astyriologit 
were finally presented to the world. 

In conclusion, we highly recommend this 
remarkable book to any one who would wish to 
form an idea of our present knowledge of Baby¬ 
lonian oosmology. As a useful introduction 
to it, the beginner might consult H. Zimmera’s 
university; lecture “ Assyriology: a Help to 
the Study of the Old Testament and the 
Classics.” 0. B. 
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CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
A Manual of Pdlaeontolcgy for the ‘use of 8tu • 
dent*. By Henry Alleys* Nicholson end 
Biobard Lydekker. Third Edition, re-written 
and neatly enlarged. In 2 vols. (Black- 
woodi) Prof. Nicholson’s Palaeontology has 
been so long before the world, and is so 
favourably known, that it has oome to be re¬ 
garded by many of ns as an old and valued 
friend. For nearly eighteen years it has held 
its ground as practically the only English 
work devoted solely to the study of fossils. The 
subject is so extensive in soope, so oomplex in 
detail, and makes in these days such rapid pro¬ 
gress, that in the preparation of a new edition 
the author has wisely secured the services of a 
colleague. The labour has been pretty fairly 
shared between the two; for while the 
original author has retained the department of 
Invertebrate Zoology, that of the Vertebrate 
has fallen entirely to Mr. Lydekker. This 
duality of authorship, so far from being a draw 
baok, is a distinot gain to the reader, inasmuoh 
as it inspires him with additional confidence; 
he feels, in fact, that from beginning to end he 
is listening to men who speak on their respec¬ 
tive subjects with muoh more confidence than 
any single writer would be likely to oommand. 
On comparing the new edition with the last, 
the most obvious feature is the great amount 
of additional matter which has been intro¬ 
duced. Notwithstanding the use of muoh 
smaller type, the present edition runs to nearly 
600 pages more than its predecessor; while the 
number of illustrations is 1419 against 722 in 
the seoond edition. Where spaoe is of supreme 
importance, convenience has often to be sacri¬ 
ficed, and it therefore seems rather a pity that 
in many oases the figures should be repeated: 
thus, to take only a few instances, we 
find the same illustration on p. 79 and 
p. 1622, on p. 894 and p. 1026, on p. 914 
and p, 930, on p. 916 and p. 1971; and 
so on. It is satisfactory to note that some of 
the old figures, such as that of the Apteryx, 
have been replaoed by others whioh leave 
nothing to be desired. The first volume, de¬ 
voted to the Invertebrate, has needed less 
amendment than the seoond; yet even here 
there is not a ohapter but shows the revising 
hand. In most cases the latest and freshest 
•souroes of information have been drawn upon. 
Not to go outside our own oountry, we find in 
the early chapters references to the recent work 
of Dr. Hinde on fossil sponges, of Dr. Carpenter 
on eohinoderms, and of Dr. Nicholson himself 
on corals and 1 - droci .allines. It is pointed 
Out that the Eophyton of the Cambrian fuooidal 
sandstone of Sweden is probably not a land- 
plant, but, as Nathorat showed some time ago, 
simply the trails left on a muddy sea-fioor by 
the tentacles of jelly-fishes. In dealing with I 
the molluscs due attention has been given to 
recent work, the ammonites, for example, 
being distinguished by their modem generic 
names. We are glad to note that in speaking 
of fossil molluscs, the expressive term Lamed- 
libranchiata is not dispiaoed by Pelecupoda. 
Turning to the second volume, we find our¬ 
selves in the presenoe of praotically a new 
work. Mr. Lydekker has undertaken the 
serious task of re-writing the entire section on 
vertebrate fossils—a task for whioh he was 
peculiarly qualified by his palaeontological 
work in connexion with the Geological Survey 
of India, and especially by his familiarity with 
the collections in the Natural History Museum. 
His own researches have lain chiefly among 
fossil reptiles and mammals, and on these sub¬ 
jects his remarks have all the weight of high 
authority; while in the department of fossil 
fishes he has had the advantage of appealing 
to such specialists as Dr. Traquair and Mr. 
Smith Woodward. In dealing concisely with 
so wide a subject as vertebrate palaeontology, 


much discrimination is needed in the selection 
of materials. Mr. Lydekker has, for the most 
part, been extremely judicious in presenting to 
the student what is essential, as distinguished 
from what is only of secondary importance. In 
some cases, however, he passes over subjects 
which we are inclined to regard as highly im¬ 
portant. We find, for instanoe, no mention of 
Mr. Newton’s valuable work on the skull of 
Scaphognathue. While the comprehensive 
work of Prof. Nioholson and Mr. Lydekker 
furnishes, on the whole, an admirable manual 
for any one wishing to study palaeontology in 
earnest, it is muoh too heavy a work for that 
large and increasing number of students who, 
while working at geology and biology, find 
it necessary to aoquire a general acquaintance 
with fossil types of life. There is consequently 
still room for a smaller work. What is wanted 
is a concise text-book of palaeontology, not 
more than one-sixth the size and price of these 
handsome volumes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANTONIU8 AND BAIXU8TITJS OF HOHAC®. 

Aberdeen, Mar M, 1890. 

I see to-day that, in the Academy of May 
24 (p. 367), Prof. A. 8. Wilkins speaks of the 
form "Tullus Antonins [an obvious misprint 
for Inline] weakly supported in Horace, while aU 
other evidence seems to point to Julius.’’ 
have a reoolleotion that the form rvLLO 1 antonio 
occurs in a recently-found inscription on the 
Bsquiline, which mentions him as consul with 
African us Fabius; but in Aberdeen I cannot 
verify the faot or give the reference. The 
inscription justifies O.I.L., VI., 12010, where 
a I nil us Antonins is mentioned. I had fancied 
it was now an aooepted faot that Iullus was 
the praenomen of the son of the Triumvir, and 
Antonins his nomen; and that Prof. Wilkins 
would not maintain in 1890 that Julius w 
his nomen and Antonins his cognomen, even 
though Eiessling in 1884 agrees with him. 

Prof. Wilkins also speaks of the “ aes 
Sallustiauum ” (whioh Pliny mentions) as being 
in Spain. Pliny plaoes it among the Gentrones 
the skirts of the Alps. Probably few will 
share Prof. Wilkins’s soepticism as to this 
phrase being a sufficient proof that the Sallust 
whom Horaoe addressed owned mines. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the next meeting of the Zoological Society 
for scientific business, to be held on Tuesday, 
June 3, Mr. O. Thomas will read a paper on 
“Some Mammals Collected by Dr. Emin 
Pasha.’’ We may also mention that, at the 
meeting of the Linncan Society on Thursday 
next, June 6, Dr. Wmamann’s theory of 
heredity will oome up for discussion under two 
aspeots: Prof. G. Henslow will consider it in 
its application to plants, while Prof. B. C. A. 
Windle will examine the teratological evidence 
for the transmission of acquired conditions. 

By far the most interesting paper in the 
current number of the Miner -logical Magazine 
is one by Mr. Fletcher, of the British Museum, 
on "The Meteoric Iron of Tucson.’’ After a 
critical and apparently exhaustive examination 
of the literature relating to this iron, he is able 
to dear up several points previously obscure 
and to oorreot some of the errors of former 
writers. The original locality seems to be 
between Tuoson and Tubac, and it is probable 
that meteorites are still to be found there. 
From Tucson, a town in Arizona formerly 
within Mexican territory, two large masses 
were removed many years ago—one being now 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington,, 


while the other is preserved in San Francisco. 
They are composed of nickel-iron, associated 
with olivine, sohreibersite, and chromite. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Profs. Noldeke of Strasburg, Fausboli of 
Copenhagen, and De Gubernatu of Florence, 
have been deoted to the three vacancies on the 
list of honorary members of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society occasioned by the deaths of Signor 
Amari, the Marquis Tseng, and Prof. Wright 
of Cambridge. 

At the next meeting of the Philological 
Sodety, to be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday, June 6, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. Whitley Stokes will read a paper on “ The 
Linguistic Value of the Irith Annuls,” in which 
he will point out the light they throw on 
Low-Latla, Welsh, Pictish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Old-Norse. 

Mr. Robert Brown, Jtjn., is about to con¬ 
tribute to the Babylonian and Oriental Record 
a series of artidee on the Yenissd Inscriptions, 
for whioh a special fount of types is being pre¬ 
pared under the supervision of the editor. 

The Academic dee Inscriptions has allotted 
16,000 fra (£600), from the Gamier Fund, to 
M. Dutreuil du Shin, who is charged with a 
mission of exploration in Central Ana. 

Grundktgen dee neuhochdeuteehen Laut- 
eystemi: Beitrage zur Gesohiohte der deutschen 
Schriftspraohe im 16 und 16 Jahrhundert, von 
Earl von Bahder. (Strassburg: Earl Triibner.) 
This work is a valuable contribution to the 
difficult and important question of the origin 
of the present literary High German. Itis well 
known that literary German, as first put 
into a definite shape in Luther’s translation of 
the Bible, is mainly a Middle German dialect, 
the older Middle Bugh German literature being 
based on the Upper German (South German) 
dialects. Dr. Bahder has given special 
attention to the local “printing-dialects” of 
South Germany in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and their influence on the oommon 
literary dialect. He finds his criteria of 
dialectal influence almost exclusively in 
phonetio changes, whioh he carefully distin¬ 
guishes from merely orthographic peculiarities. 

Correction. —Mr. Pinches’s letter, entitled "A 
Late Babylonian Tablet of Aapasrns,” in the 
Academy for May 17, p. 340, ool. 3, line 23, 
for "A. D.,” read “B. 0.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Manchbstsr Branch of tsr English (Joints 
Socnrnr.—( Wtdmtday, April 16) 
Principal A. W. Ward, president, in the chair.— 
Miss Llebert read a paper on the letters of Goethe’s 
mother to himself, his wife, and his son, lately 
published by the Weimar Goethe Society. By a 
number of happily-chosen extracts from these 
chatty and often strikingly original letters of 
Frau Aja, Mies Llebert brought before the meet¬ 
ing a vivid picture of the cheery old lady as she 
lived thwmgh those years of worry and excitement 
at the end of the last and beginning of this 
century, possessed of the wonderful secret of how 
to live a life of happy contentment herself, and 
managing to reflect some of her brightness on the 
lucky folk who oame in contact with her. Misa 
Hebert pointed out what a pleasant light is thrown 
by these letters on Christians. Clearly this ideal 
mother-in-law not only weloomed her son’s wife 
for his sake, but learnt to value her highly for her 
own good qualities; and some of the merit for the 
very cordial relations existing between them must 
be put down to Christ!ane’s credit. Frau Aja's 
letters show her to us, further, as'a clear-headed, 
practical woman, taking life as far as possible from 
the bright side and not letting herself be much 
disturbed by political events, but yet not wanting 
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in patriotism, as is shown by her joy when the 
French eradiated Frankfort, her grief at the 
downfall of the Empire, and (rather comically) 
her exceeding aversion to the Latin type m 
German books. For her son's literary work she 
had the fullest appreciation: each new book is 
weloomed by her and kept as a special treat for 
high-days and holidays; and she delights in 
reporting her neighbours' praises, telling her son, 
t.g., how a certain clergyman was so delighted 
with Hermann uni Dorothea that he quoted it 
now constantly at marriages and on all 
possible occasions. In Hermann uni Dorothea, Miss 
Ltebert pointed ont, we have a monument to Frau 
A ja herself; some of the lesser traits, espedallyof 
Hermann’s mother, are drawn from her. The 
keen, housewifely eye, the exoeeding care in 
packing, the deh’ght In giving, combined with the 
habit of carefully hoarding things that might be 
turned to eventual use, are all traits which Goethe 
had taken from his own mother, no lees than the 
kindly good sense which made her deal so wisely 
with her son when in trouble.—The president said 
that even if Frau Bath had not been interesting as 
the mother of her son, her letters would be worth 
studying for the originality and freshness of the 
character they reveal. He thought Miss Liebert, 
in giving such a bright picture of Frau Aja, had 
pssihape passed too lightly over the defects natural 
to her character—defects which her sou inherited. 
The oonstant brightness of temper and absence of 
sentimentality came in part from a determined 
avoidanoe of trouble for herself and a oertain want 
of feeling for the trials of others ; she was One of 
those people who, perhaps happily for themselves, 

S erelstently ignore the disagreeable and sad side of 
fe. There was in her, too, a certain lack of 
refinement, due largely to the narrow circle in 
which she moved all her life; and her patriotism, 
if existent, was of a very narrow order. As regards 
Ohrlatlaoe, these letters certainly do show her in a 
pleasant light, and no doubt there were many 
points ol sympathy between her and Frau Bath 
which commended her to the latter. But her letters 
published in the Jahrbueh of 1889 are not, said the 
president, good reading, and it is dear from these 
that Goethe did, as was Inevitable, stand very 
much alone in his family—Ohristiane, her son, and 
her brother forming a trio apart.—The Bev. F. F. 
Cornish drew attention to some more instances of 
Frau Aja’s power of shutting her eyes to anything 
unpleasant, and pointed out howgradually she had 
taken Ohristiane to her heart, her first letter to her 
being oool and guarded in tone.—Mr. Sohelling 
spoke of her great interest in literature, even 
apart from her son’s work, as shown by her 
intense admiration tor Schiller, and thought that 
passages might be found to prove that hex patriot¬ 
ism was not after all so narrow.—The hon. sec. 
then read a short note from Mr. H. 8. Wilkinson, 
drawing attention to a parallelism between the 
contraot scene in “Faust” and a passage in 
Rousseau’s Reveries du Promeneur Solitaire (written 
in 1777-1778, published in 1782); aDd also a note 
based on material supplied by Mr. F. Susmann on 
rite question of how far Goethe's portrait which 
appeared in Prater's Magatine (Much, 1832) was 
from the hand of Thackeray. 


Oambridqb Philological Sociitt.— (Thursday, 
Hay 1.) 

D*. Sandys, president, in the chair.—Dr. Post¬ 
gate suggested that in Hor. Od. II. 18, 34, 
“regumque pueria” the word puerie should be 
sc a nne d as a spondee, there being no other instance 
of a resolved syllable in this metre in Horace and 
pueri being so scanned in Lucr. IV. 1026. (This 
suggestion has already been made by L. Muller.) 
In Hor. Berm. II., 3, 208, “ species aliis ueri soele- 
rlrque tumultu,” he proposed to read with Dr. 
Gow aline Merit ; and for eeelerieque, for whioh Dr. 
Gow proposed eerebrique, to read ieeoritque, the 
MSS. having eelerieque or eelerique. In Hor. Up. 
H., 2, 87, "frater erat Bomaeconsult! rhetor ut 
alter | alterius sermone meros audiret honor*s ” he 
suggested the transposition of frater and rhetor and 
that ooneulto ita should be read for eomulti, com¬ 
paring tor the meaning to be given to /rater Bp. i. 
10 4, 5 “ sed cetera paene gemelli | fra tends 
animis, quicquid negat alter at alter, I adnuimus 
pari ter.” On Prop. I. 19-25 he criticised Mr. 


Housman’s proposals published in the Journal of 
Philology, defending the MS. readings.—Mr. Horn 
man briefly replied. 

Royal Historical Sociitt. — [Thursday, May 15.) 

Oscar Browkhto. Esq., in the chair. The 
following were elected fellows: N. Ball, G. B 
Barton, F. A. Campbell, J. L Currie, Prof. J. S. 
EIHngton, J. N. Figgis, S. B. Gardiner, Sir 
Gerald Graham, Sir George Grey, H. Holloway, 
the Bev. W. H. Hutton, the Bishop of Liohfleld, 
W. Marshall, C. W. 0. Oman, the Rev. W. Potter, 
and E. Tregear. Mr. J. 8. Stuart Glennie read a 
paper on “ The Desirability of treating History 
as a Science of Origins.” After criticising the 
literary view of history as presented by Oarlyle 
and Mr. Froude, and defended by Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Stuart Glennie urged a scientific treatment of 
history on three grounds. First, because a truth' 
ful description—truthful not merely in details, 
but in the standpoint from which details 
are described—is only possible as a result of a 
scientific study of origins; secondly, because 
we have at length got suoh an accumulation of 
new facts, and. In the theory of evolution, such a 
fund of new ideas, as make it possible to treat 
great questions of historical origins with some 
assurance of the possibility of scientific solution; 
and, thirdly, because of the important practical 
consequences whioh wonld follow that better 
understanding of the modem revolution which is 
possible only through a solution of the larger 
historical problems. — A discussion followed, in 
whioh Prof. Bhys Davids, Dr. Helnemann, B. 
Lloyd, A. Nutt, J. F. Palmer, and the chairman 
took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE QROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Mb. Swan’s lioness and oubs, called “ Mater¬ 
nity ” (68), does muoh to redeem the present 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. It is the 
only pioture of which the style is really grand; 
and it combines with its grandeur that fresh 
personal observation of nature, and that 
masterly use of the brush, whioh are the ideals 
of the best modern painting. There are also 
other things in it whioh are more rare: that 
piotorial grasp of the whole composition, for 
Instance, without whioh the -finest painting is 
comparatively wasted, and that “ something 
else” too personal to be defined. Nor is it 
likely to fail in its appeal to the general 
public, for the life of it is sufficient to attract 
those who are unable to appreciate its more 
technical qualities. The proud happy look of 
the mother, distinctly feline as it is, the energy 
with whioh her children are seeking their 
natural refreshment (mark the curl in the tail), 
are sufficient to make it popular with those 
who may be unconscious of any special merit 
in the oonoeption and execution of the picture. 
In colour, it is sombre but appropriate—the 
lions against what Dr. Garnett oalls the “lion 
coloured sands,” and all against a violet dis¬ 
tance, make a simple and impressive harmony. 
The quality of the colour is a little dull and 
olayey perhaps, and the execution here and 
there, as in the hind paw of the raised leg, 
seems to have been arrested too soon; but these 
perhaps are questions of taste, on whioh opinions 
may differ without greatly affecting admiration 
of the work as a whole. 

Muoh as there has been to admire at times in 
the work of Mr. Tom Graham, he has seldom 
or never done such full justioe to the best that 
is in him as in his pioture of “The Last 
Boat” (92). The little jetty with its water- 
worn stones still glistening with the last wash, 
and about to be deluged again by the stormy 
waves still banging against it ; the sky, whose 
tattered clouds, though quiet now, toil of the 
fury with which the wind has been ragtag 
before sunset; the little fishing boat staggering 
in the still boiling waters; the man carefully 
trimming the pierlamp or beacon; the solitary) 


woman watching — they all tell their tale 
perfectly and in true piotorial language. It can¬ 
not be said to be a “ good Grosvenor; ” but it 
oontains at least two pictures to be remem¬ 
bered—Mr. Swan’s “ Maternity,” and Mr. Tom 
Graham’s “ The Last Boat.” 

The Academicians appear to have deserted 
the Grosvenor; if we exoept Mr. Orohardson’s 
fine portrait of himself, they send nothing of 
note, though the names of Sir John Miulais 
and others may be found in the catalogue. And 
from the aspect of the walls it would seem 
that the demand of three spring exhibitions 
upon the artists of England has somewhat over¬ 
taxed their powers of supply. The Grosvenor 
is not, however, quite denuded of speciality or 
of novelty. There is Mr. W. Stott, of Oldham, 
whose “ Diana: Twilight and Dawn ” (190) is at 
least characteristic, if not very suooessful, and 
whose “Soft Winds” (11) is assuredly both. 
No one can model clouds with greater tender¬ 
ness or render more simply and delicately the 
soft gradations of pale blue water and grey 
sand. In Mr. Arthur Melville’s “ Audrey ana 
her Goats” (109), and Mr. Guthrie’s “The 
Orchard” (195), wehave two pictures apparently 
of the same sonool; and, moreover, both artists 
seem to have been moved by the same desire to 
emphasise the contrast between vary green 
grass and very red hair. Mr. Melville is the 
more daring of the two, for he carries the red 
hair up into the trees, and sets them on fire, 
one might almost say. As a suggestion in 
oolour it is no doubt striking, though not 
more so than “ The Javonaise Dancers ” (341), 
a wild sketoh by Mr. Melville; but surely the 
plaoe for suoh suggestions is the studio 
and not the pioture gallery. Mr. Guthrie’s 
pioture was in the Salon a year or two ago, and 
the heads of the children are admirable. If the 
handling of the orchard is too summary, and 
the work on too large a scale for its subject, it 
at least shows earnestness, sincerity, ana a fine 
feeling for colour. So also does Mr. W. B. 
Symond’s “ Queen of the May ” (24) ; but here 
we have besides a rare sweetness and delicacy 
which we hope no one will mistake for weak¬ 
ness. The “Queen of the May” is no pretty 
simpleton, but as fresh and sweet and gay as 
the buttercups with which she is garlanded. 
There is not too much of suoh light gaiety in 
modern colour. It is more congenial perhaps 
to pastel, but it is weloome, while clever artists 
like Mr. Muhrman prefer to be murky, and to 
comparatively cheerful painters like Mr. 
Peppercorn sage-green would appear to have a 
sacred oharm. Tone, no doubt, is an important 
quality, but the world is rather dull where 
slates and pinks prevail even in oostume, 
and the sea has ceased to be anything but the 
coldest gray. A very clever pioture here by 
Mr. F. Brangwyn, of a slanting wet deck 
and seething waves, “Sail Ho” (219), has 
scarcely a touch of anything that can be called 
oolour in ship or sty or sea. On the other 
side, doubtless, are some artists who tend to 
the opposite extreme, like Mr. John Reid and Mr. 
Anderson Hague. By the former there are 
several fine, strong sketohes, like “ A Trial 
Trip ” (58), “ A Coastguard's Garden ” (64), 
ana “ A B Quay ” (126), whioh oontain 
suggestions of splendid oolour; and by the 
latter a sunny pioture called “ Waiting for a 
Bite ” (101), whioh not unworthily occupies a 
position of honour in the East Gallery. 

There is bold, rich oolour, also, and more 
imagination in a sketchy landscape bv Mr. 
E. A. Walton (40); and Mr. T. Austen Brown 
has several small pictures whioh repay atten¬ 
tion, the best though not the largest of which 
is “ Gossips ” (112). But perhaps on the whole 
the most promising pioture here by an artist 
who is comparatively unknown is Mr. James 
Paterson’s “ The Moon is up ” (158)—a land¬ 
scape full of the mystery of twilight, and not 
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lera beautiful than original in its subdued har¬ 
monies of oolour. 

Its modesty and perfect keeping are shown 
in somewhat violent contrast against Mr. 
Hubert Vos’s portrait of Prof. E. A. Freeman, 
in his hot red robes (157); but this clever artist 
is seen to muoh greater advantage in a large 
picture on the top of the stairs, “A Boom in 
a Brussels’ Alms House ” (248), a subject 
treated with much dignity, and displaying to 
advantage the artist’s skill in draughtsmanship 
and light and shade. 

Though there are few pictures of any great 
note, tnere are, of oourse, many which are 
charming in their way. Mr. J. J. Shannon 
has two portraits, characterised by his usual 
graoe and vivacity; M. Fan tin La tour and 
Mme. Victoria Dubourg excel as usual in 
the painting of flowers; in landscape Mr. 
Aumonier delights us with his golden colour in 
“A Breezy Day,” and Mr. 0. E. Johnson with 
a silvery picture of “ Autumn Sere,” remark¬ 
able for the beautiful drawing of a pine tree. 
But it is not here that muon need be said of 
artists whose more important work has been 
sent to other galleries ; of Mr. Pettie, for 
instanoe, or Mr. Dicksee, or Mr. David 
Murray, or even of Mr. Olausen, whose “ Girl 
at tile Gate ” (51) is one of the best painted, if 
not one of the most interesting, pictures in the 
Gallery. There is more excuse for calling 
attention to Sir Arthur Clay’s colossal “ Court 
of Criminal Appeal ” (150), with its six life- 
size portraits of the judges; and Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s equally if not more colossal composi¬ 
tion containing portraits of the Misses Sladen 
(381), though perhaps the size of these works is 
somewhat out of proportion to their value. 
Sir Arthur Olay has, however, succeeded in his 
portraits, and Mr. Glazebrook’s picture has a 
large deoorative effect. Among other portrait 
painters more or less specially associated with 
the Grosvenor are Mr. Llewellyn and Mr. 
Stuart Wortley. The former sends a charm¬ 
ingly simple portrait of " Netta ” (8), which 
should add to his reputation; and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, if he contributes nothing of unusual 
mark, suooeeds, as he nearly always does, in 
oonveying lively and pleasant impressions of 
the personality of his sitters. 

Among the pictures which have at least the 
merit of originality is Mr. Arthur Haoker’s 
‘‘Flight from Bethlehem” (44), showing us 
the white walled village lit by moonlight and 
the Holy Family stealing away. The halos of 
the Virgin and Child contrast strangely with 
the realism of the soene. Another Is Mr. 
Lavery’s 11 Mary Queen of Soots in the Woods 
of Bosneath on the Morning after the Battle 
of Langaide ” (41), which has little to attract 
exoept its strangeness. More easy to admire 
are Mr. Estall’s bright landscape “Down by 
the Brook” (9), Mr. Olsson’s “Grey October 
Morning,” Miss Catherine Wood’s “Wall¬ 
flowers” (138), Mr. Well wood Battray’s 
“Passing Shower” (167), Mr. Beadle’s “In 
Watering Order ” (196,) a very dever picture of 
“the Blues” falling in for exercise with led 
hones, Mr. Hudson’s natural and pretty little 
girls in white, the daughters of the Bev. H. 
Tulford (278), and Mr. A. Tomson’s “The 
Lark’s Song (20). 

The sculpture, as usual, is not important; but 
there are some nice things, including Mr. 
Harry Bates' bronze panel of “ Hector ” (1), 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s “Study of a Head in 
Bronze ”(13), and statuette of a camel (12), 
Mr. D resalers bust of Father Maokonoohie (9), 
Mr. Bosooe Mullins's statuette of “ The Muse’s 
Younger Brother ” (28), and Miss Mary Swain- 
son’s vivacious head of Miss Dolly Murray 
Prior. 

Cosuo Monkhouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PARROT AND OHIPIEZ ON THE ART OF JUDAEA. 

Tell Heap, Ousa, Syria: May >, 1890. 

The work of these active authon, entitled 
Art in Sardinia, Syria, Judaea, and Asia Minor, 
is so strange in its omissions and commissions 
that the ordinary reader needs some warning. 

The extreme rarety of any pieoes of Judaean 
art is well known, and we might therefore 
expect to find in a compass of 262 pages and 
148 engravings at least a oomplete account of 
the materials. On the contrary, the most 
characteristic and remarkable examples that we 
know of are entirely ignored. The fine facade 
and sculpture of the so-called “ Tombs of the 
Kings,” the pediment of the so-called “ Tombs 
of the Judges,” the doorway of the same, and 
the highly characteristic cists for bones, found 
about Jerusalem—all these, though of Greco- 
Boman age, yet are all we have to judge by, 
being quite unlike the work of any other 
country, and ought to find place in a volume 
whioh illustrates buildings as late as Justinian. 
The only piece of early architecture yet known 
—Barnet el Khallil—is not even mentioned. 
The column lying in the quarry at the Bussian 
church at Jerusalem, probably Solomonic, is 
also ignored. And looking to Syria, as well as 
Judaea, we fail to find any illustration of the 
Meshastela, of the soulptures of theHauraa, orof 
Palmyra. Yet these all belong to the history 
of Syrian art very essentially. There is, if I 
remember right, a slab figured in Smith’s Diction¬ 
ary, as being probably part of Solomon’s sculp¬ 
ture, but no notice is taken of it. And in place 
of any intelligent or connected use of the 
ooinage to illustrate decoration or motives, 
there are a few outs scattered at random with¬ 
out any explanatory text. 

What then does oooupy all the space P may 
be asked. Largely the illustration of the ideas 
of M. Chipiez, as to the ideal Temple of Ezekiel. 
Two engraved plates and two large woodouts 
are also oocupied with a very hypothetical 
restoration of the brazen oolumns, Jachin and 
Boar, of whioh one can only say that the shafts 
are very French, and the capitals suggest a 
triumph of a Parisian modiste in head-gear; 
oertainly, as is olaimed, they are “ imbued with 
a stamp ’of originality and riohness of aspect 
not met with among our predecessors,” that is 
to say, among previous ideal restorations. We 
may note, however, an excellent little example 
of the “net-work ’’pattern in the Punio stela, 
fig. 168, whioh M. Ohipies has taken no notioe 
of in his restoration. 

The gradual change of opinion as to the 
age of the Haram Wall is curiously sug¬ 
gested by the Solomonic ascriptions on pp. 
156, 177, the doubt on p. 179, ana the Herodian 
ascription on pp. 186, 187, which last seems to 
me tbe truth, after examining the stones. 

Some amusing drafts on the imagination 
ooour : as in the deliberate statement about the 
use of the worn-out wheels of the water-tanks 
on p. 260; and the description of the soenery of 
the Gaza neighbourhood in the summer, while 
here already in April there is not a single run 
of fresh water in the whole oountry about 
Gaza, and only a little driblet of brackish 
stream in one place, soon swallowed in the 
stony soil. I would give a great deal to see 
“dear brooks running through grassy plots, 
or breaking in falls over immense boulders,” in 
this dry and thirsty land. 

On purely archaeological grounds there is 
some very questionable matter. The black 
conical vesseis, fig. 250, are certainly of Arabic 
age, being found mainly in the mounds of Old 
Cairo. (That, however, is acknowledged in the 
“ corrections.”) The glass bottle, “ made too 
by an Israelite for an Israelite,” is just the same 
as one of Boman age found in the Boman 
cemetery at Ha wars. For Judaean glass, 


Baron D’ Ustinoff’s collection, and that of the 
Bussian patriarch at Jerusalem, should have 
been consulted. But a more serious matter is 
the reproduction and patronising of the ficti¬ 
tious restorations of Jewish tombs by Gassss. 
The well-known “Grotto of St. James”is 
shown from an inoorrect drawing of his, though 
a good photograph can be had for a trifle; and 
his wholly impossible and fictitious enlargement 
of it, in the guise of a restoration, is approvingly 
republished as material that helps in the restora¬ 
tion of the temple. An equally misguiding 
restoration of his from another tomb is also 
given. 

The illustrations in general are not what 
should be relied on m a modern work. 
The drawings of the “ Dome of the Bock” and 
“ Absalom’s Tomb ” are out of perspective; 
poor sketches are given of monuments of whioh 
excellent photographs can be had; and it is 
too late to reproduce Ohampollion’s ani 
Lepsius’s drawings of Hittites and Sardinians, 
when anyone can get photographs of the original 
soulptures for a few penoe, and they have ap¬ 
pealed in popular magazines. 

The business of the translation is far from 
happy. Some sentences are quite unintelligible: 
such as in the note, p. 153; “ Numbers were 
plaoed against the stratum,” Ac., p. 161; 
“This great canal,” &&, p. 181; ana “the 
Sakhra has replaoed the cistern of Araunah’s 
threshing floor, p. 189. Also many misprints 
occur; coin, for corn, p. 6; cassiteris, for 
oassiterite, p. 91 (where we learn that zino and 
copper form bronze !); trapeze, p. 156; vertioal 
plan, for section, p. 166; meridional, for south, 
p. 172; mutule, for module, p. 201; agrimen- 
son, p. 206; tone, for torus, p. 257; coned, for 
pent, p. 277 ; Bamaim, p. 290; covered, for 
covert, p. 291, &o.; while on the plates we read 
of “Bzechiah” for Ezekiel, and “talren” for 
taken. 

It is sad that a volume so well got up, and 
so little likely to be soon superseded, should not 
have been based on more complete material, and 
have really supplied the undoubted need of a 
oomplete and useful hand-book for the refer¬ 
ence of the student and the information of tbe 
public. 

W. M. Funders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The projeot, started by the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, for the systematic excavation of the 
entire site of Silohester has been oordially 
taken up. Subscriptions to the amount of £200 
have already been reoeived, in addition to Dr. 
Freshfield’s offer to provide the cost of laying 
bare one insula or square. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
a series of water-oolour drawings by Mme. 
Madeleine Lemaire, entitled “Flirt,” at the 
Goupil Gallery iu New Bond Street; and three 
pictures by Mr. Hey wood Hardy, descriptive 
of incidents in “ A Dajr with the Hounds,” at 
the St. James’s Gallery in King Street. 

Mrs. Tirard will give a oourse of six lectures 
to ladies on “ The Tombs and Temples of 
Ancient Egypt” at the British Museum, 
beginning on Monday, June 9, at 2.30 p.m. 
Each lecture will be illustrated by diagrams, 
and afterwards by a visit to the Egyptian 
Galleries in order to examine the monuments 
of the respective periods. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have now issued 
their fifth Illustrated Catalogue for the season, 
being an English edition (with the usual mur¬ 
dering of the English language) of the Cata¬ 
logue Illustrc of the Exposition Nationals des 
Beaux-Arts, whioh was opened by tire seceders 
from the Paris Salon on May 15 at theOhamp- 
d e-Mars. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


Many readers of the Academy will be in¬ 
terested to know that the widow of Arsine 
Darmesteter {«<& Miss Hartog) has two works 
in this year’s Salon—a portrait of Mme. Louis 
Hayet, wife of the professor at the College de 
France; and a ohild’s head, in pastel. The 
government also reoently purchased from her a 
picture called “ Nina,” for 1200 frs. 

Am interesting little memoir of a somewhat 
important Norwich artist—E. T. Daniell—has 
been issued privately in the most attractive of 
forms. It is the work of Mr. F. E. Beechens, 
of Thorpe near Norwioh, who shows through¬ 
out it how keen has been his interest in saving 
from oblivion, while there was yet time, all 
sorts of details which had a right to become 
historical. We are grateful to Mr. Beechens— 
and Norwioh people should be especially grate¬ 
ful to him—for this service. E. T. Daniell— 
whom even so great a man as Turner saw 
cause to admire—is not an artist who should be 
altogether neglected. He was clerk in holy 
orders as well as landscape painter, and as a 
priest, moreover, he was not without “cure of 
souls.” He ministered for years in London, 
in a church in the heart of the West End, and 
saw there a good deal of the good society of 
his time. But he died prematurely; he was 
hardly in middle age when his career was 
closed. As a man, he appears to have been 
charming and estimable. As an artist, bis 
work in colour commended itself, as we have 
hinted above, to one at least of the most 
illustrious of his contemporaries. An occasional 
associate of Turner, it is possible, but not 
absolutely proved, that he was a pupil of 
Ootman. E. T. Darnell's etchings and dry- 
points, even when not at first sight particularly 
attractive, will be found to have sterling merit. 
One of them, we may mention, is given in Mr. 
Beechens’s agreeable publication (if a book that 
is issued privately can fittingly be called a 
publication). It and its fellows make plain to 
the student the very interesting circumstance 
that E. T. Daniell was on the right track in 
the matter of etching, some years before 
that art was generally revived with freedom 
and vigour. His work is never, we believe, 
petty, and never timid; and, for purposes of 
study, it is essential to remember that it was 
wrought fully fifty years ago. The tasteful 
monograph of Mr. Beeohens should do good 
servioe in keeping alive the memory of the 
work of a not unimportant person. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Though Monday next is appointed for the 
opening of the season of French plays at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, it will be a fortnight before 
the still substantial attraction of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s appearance is offered to the public. 
This great artist is then to appear in a rule of 
which it was reported that she was somewhat 
tired in Paris—that of Jeanne D’Aro. Mean¬ 
while the boards will be oocupied by two newish 
pieces of some little mark—“ La Lutte pour la 
Vie ” and " Paris fin de Sidole.” 

We hope next week to be able to discuss the 
new play “ Judah,” by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, which Messrs. Willard and Lart have 
just produced with marked success at the 
Shaftesbury. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Irving has ever 
been in finer form than he was last week, when 
—refreshed probably by a change of programme 
—he gave a few performances of “Louis the 
Eleventh,” with extraordinary power. That the 
creation was always, from its very beginning, 
monstrously clever, there cannot be any manner 
of doubt; yet there were points about it at the 


first to which, as we remember, we felt bound 
to take exception. Later on—on the piece’s 
first revival, we think—the performance was felt 
by us to be more wholly satisfactory; and now 
it is not only satisfactory, but, we venture to 
say, of almost unexampled subtlety and foroe. 
Allowing, whioh we admit we have always 
been a little unwilling to allow, that there was 
not in the character of the monarch whom 
Quentin Durward served one touch of human 
virtue or charm—allowing that Louis was bad 
and hateful with an unbroken continuity such 
as has hardly hitherto been perceived or experi¬ 
enced—then the performance of Mr. Irving 
(who makes Louis more like a woman 
than a man, and more like a tigress or 
a oat than a woman) then, we say, the perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Irving is of consummate truth as 
well as of consummate art. Within the limited 
range to which Mr. Irving by his view of the 
character deliberately restricts himself, the 
effeots of the actor are as varied as it is possible 
for them to be. They are powerful and convinc¬ 
ing in the extreme. They are elaborated with 
the utmost ingenuity—having been oonoeived, 
moreover, with no little imagination. Never has 
Mr. Irving’s extreme olevemess in “ make-up ” 
served him in better stead. Never has his 
rich variety of gesture been more significant. 
Never has his voice been more biting and more 
telling. In these recent performances Mr. 
Harvey had some oh arm of youth as the 
Dauphin; Miss Ooleridge some grace and 
ingenuousness as the young woman Marie. 
Then, again, there was enjoyed the ripe and 
singularly direct performance of Mr. Howe as 
Philip de Comines—a performance as honest 
and sturdy as '34 Port, so to say. Mr. Macklin 
and Mr. Haviland were not ill engaged; and 
Mr. Terriss—to name last a popular and 
engaging actor and an accepted bel homme — 
was seen to real advantage in the part of the 
Due de Nemours. This week they are playing 
“ Olivia,” in which, of oourse, Miss Ellen Terry 
is most prominent and admirable; and in whioh 
Miss Annie Irish— a most sunny and sympa¬ 
thetic young actress—appears for, we believe, 
the firat time at the Lyoeum. And to-night, 
Saturday, the season ends, with Miss Terry’s 
benefit. 


MUSIO. 

OPERA AT COVE NT GARDEN. 

Bizet’s “ Pesoatori di Perle ” was played on 
Thursday week. There seems very little 
chance of this work ever attaining popularity. 
It contains some good and pleasing music, but 
it lacks the oharm and character of the com¬ 
poser’s masterpiece. As a youthful production, 
it may interest musicians and encourage com¬ 
posers. Bizet, like Verdi, Gounod, and many 
others, did not beoome famous at a bound ; 
they had to wait patiently for the day of suc¬ 
cess. Miss Ella Bussell played her old part of 
Leila, and her dear and graoeful singing was 
duly acknowledged. Sig. Valero was a good 
Nadir. M. Dufriohe made his ddbut as the 
ohieftain Zorga. He has an excellent baritone 
voice, and he is an actor of marked intelligence. 
Signor Mandnelli conducted for the first 
time. 

The performance of “ Lohengrin ” on the 
following evening attracted a large audience. 
One cannot wish for a better king than M. 
Edouard de Beske. His manner is dignified 
and his singing perfect. Again, M. Jean de 
Beske is the most satisfactory Knight of the 
Grail that has ever appeared in this country. 
Sig. d’Andrade aA Telramund, and Sig. Abram- 
off as the Herald, satisfied all expectations. 
Miss Macintyre appeared for the first time as 

I Elsa. Her pleasing and sympathetic voice and 
simplicity of manner won for her much favour, 


m 


and probably with experience she will be able 
to display more feeling and dramatio fervour. 
Vocally, Indeed, the part suits her thoroughly. 
Mme. Fursch-Madi was most impressive as 
Ortrude. The chorus sang .remarkably welL 
Big. Mandnelli oonduoted with much intelli¬ 
gence. 

Trovatore ” was the opera seleoted for 
Saturday night. This work Jias seen pros¬ 
perous days, but it would seem to be no longer an 
attraction. This is not surprising; for not only 
is it worn, but other works have since arisen to 
draw off the attention of the public. Mme. 
Tetrazzini was the Leonora. She possesses a 
light voice, and therefore the role did not suit 
her; but she is an aotress of considerable merit 
and experience. The tenor, Sig. Bawner, who 
is said to have made a sensation in Italy, was a 
new comer. His voioe is hard and he shouts; 
and he will find it more difficult to succeed in 
this country. 

Meyerbeer’s “ Les Huguenots ” was given 
on Tuesday evening. This is an opera whioh 
requires a specially strong oast. From what 
we saw of Mine. Tetrazzini in “ Trovatore,” we 
did not imagine that the part of Valentine 
would suit her; and so it proved. But she is 
an actress of great ability, and in the duet of 
the fourth act some passages were sung with 
dramatio power. M. Ybos, who played Baoul 
is better as an actor than as a singer. 
M. Dufriohe gave an excellent impersonation 
of the Conte di Sans Bris, and Sig. d’Andrade 
was effective as Oonte di Nevers. Mile. Ella 
Bussell took her old part of Margherita, and 
Mme. Scalohi that of XJrbano. M. Edouard 
de Beske’s Maroello is above praise. Signor 
Bevignani conducted. The ohorus was good, 
and likewise the mite en scene. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIO NOTES. 

The fifth Philharmonic Gonoert took place last 
Thursday week. The novelty was a new work 
by Mr. Frederic Cliffs, an “orchestral 
pioture” entitled “Cloudand Sunshine.” Of 
the composer much was expected, for in his 
Symphony he had shown real power. We can¬ 
not say that we were greatly impressed with 
the thematic material of ms new venture. 
The principal theme of the Allegro seemed to 
us laoking in originality and somewhat formal 
in character. But the workmanship is excel¬ 
lent ; it shows a firm and intelligent mind. The 
orchestration, too, is most effective throughout. 
The performance, under Mr. Oowen’s direction, 
was exceedingly good, and at the close the 
composer was called to the platform. Mme. 
Sophie Menter gave a magnificent reading of 
Weber’s " Conoertstiiok," and afterwards 
played a Bhapsody of Liszt’s with marvellous 
ease and brilliancy. She made many additions 
to the written text; but these probably 
emanated from the composer. Mme. Nordica 
sang Beethoven’s “Ah perfldo” with great 
success. The programme included Beethoven’s 
Symphony in D. 

M. Pierre-Ben£ Hirsch gave a pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
He commenced with the Liszt transcription of 
Baoh’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in G minor. 
In this, and likewise in Liszt’s Bhapsody No. 12, 
he displayed splendid technique. In Chopin’s 
mude his readings were forced or fidgetty, and 
his alterations of the text were not improve¬ 
ments; but it would be difficult to speak in 
too high terms of the actual playing, and of 
the “ octave” passage in the A fiat Polonaise. 
The programme comprised several light 
modern pieces, and concluded with Liszt’s 
Thirteenth Bhapsody and the Mdlodie hon- 
groise. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

Ho. MM.-JUNE, 1890.-3*. M. 

coktbvts. 

A SECRET MISSION. COATS. V.-VU. 

THE ORIGINAL BALLAD OP THE DOW IE DENS. 

BT PEOFBUOB VHTCH. 

FROM ARGIN TO T08KI j OB, THE NILE CAMPAIGN OF 100G. 

wax Mops. 

A SKETCH IN F^YE PHASES. BT GARTH GWOI. 

JAMAICA. 

THE BTRANGE OCCURRENCES IN CANTXR8TONE JAIL. 
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No. 351, for JUNE. 

'1. CHELTENHAM CONFERENCE on the TEACHING of MODERN 
LANGUAGES—Official Report 

I. MANUAL TRAINING. GKO. RlCKS, B.8c. 
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THIS DAY. PAST Yin. PRICK ONE SHILLING. 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 

mm "BLACKWOOD’S RAQAZnra." 

I/O mi. CO A TA IN8 TH K LAYING of the ATLANTIC CABLE 
,-tk.UU EMIT OTm,i.U -UPE I. CENTRAL ASIA.—A VISIT 
loth.BIG TREKS of CALIFORNIA, bj Dr. CHKADLK.—THE PIRATES 
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William Blackwood A Sobs, Edinburgh and London. 
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TRADE UNIONISM, NEW and OLD. By GROROR SMJPTOR. 

A WELCOME to STANLEY. By the Her. H. D. BAWRRLRT. 
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(To bo continued.) 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

A. ftAQilR, Sol. Proprietor* end Huim. 
TkUErmlog, .IS, THK GREEK BUSHES. 

PraomM, »t 7.10, by THE HARRIED BACHELOR. 


C OURT THEATRE. 

Proprietors, Mrs. Jon WOOD and Mr. ARTHUR Chuduioh. 

Htad 8 ngEr tntog, at 8 , will bo aoted an Original Paros, bp 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 


C 


RITERION THEATRE. 

—- Lassos and Manager, Mr. CHARUU Wthdham. 

Baturday, 10th Inst., Oliver Goldsmith's eelebrated old Coined/, 

BBS STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

Yoons Marlow, Mr.Charles Wyudham 5 HardoasUe, Mr. Wm. Blakeley 5 
Sir Charles Marlow, Mr. F. Atborlsy ; Hastings, Mr. W. Dray 00 tt 1 Tony 
Lumpkin, Mr. Geo. Gkldens ; Dlgsory, Mr. S. Valentins 1 Mrs. Hard castle, 
Miss M. A. Victor ; Miss Neville, Miss E, Lsysboa ; Miss Hardcastls, Miss 
Mary Moors. 


D rury lane theatre. 

THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 

AUGUSTUS HARRIS. Bols Lsotso and Manager. 

Every Evening, at 8.30(by arrantsmont with Mr. William Terrlas). 
Last two weeks of PAUL 2LAUVAR. “ . 


Drury Lane. 
At 7.45, 


IVAB. Received with anthuslaam at 
THE MARRIED RAKE. 


G aiety theatre. 

Lames and Manager, Geo. Edwardbb 

To-night, at 8 , 

BUY BLAB AND THE BLASE ROUE. 

By A. a Torr and Herbert F. Clark. Mualo by Harr Meyer Lula 
The danoea by John D’Auban. 


H aymarket theatre. 

Laaasa and Manager, Mr. H. Bkbuohm-Trik. 

Every Evening, et 8 AO, A VILLAGE PBIBST. 

Bv Sydney Grundy. 

Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernandes, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan, Mlaa Boas Leolanq, 
Misa Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murrey, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Tree, 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 

Leasee, Mr. F. J. Harris. 

iger, Mr. H. GITTUS LOVSDAU. 


Manager, 

To-night, et 8.30, new C omsdy Opera, 

GRETNA GREEN. 


By T. Murray Ford end Dr. John Btorer. 

Preceded, et 8 , by a new farce, entitled MESMERISM. 


J> R I N C E S 8’ 8_ THEATRE 

Every Evening, et 8 , THEODORA. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Charles Cartwright, Oeoil Morton Yorks, George 
Bernags, George W. Coekburn, Alfred B. Cross, H. de Soils, H. Bturge, 
Charles Lander, G. L. Grange, end Leonard Boyne 5 Maedames Dolores, 
Drummond, Clnrioe Trevor, Marie Stuart, end Graoe Hawthorne. 


PRINCE of WALES' THElTRE. 

_ Sol. Lome and Maiunr, Mr. Houci B.DOIX. 

Brefr Bvralng, ot 8.16. MARJOBIE. 

Mm,n. C. H.yOu OoOn, Jonph T.pl«y, H. Aihlir, Wood, JuoM, BIulo, 
H «doo ,^.Dd^|H. HodUobh 1 Keoduno. PkyUls Broughton, Amadl, and 

Frooodod, ot 7 AO, b, ALL ABBOAD. 


S T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

8 ole Lessee end Manageress, Mrs. Largtrt, 

Every Evening, at 9, E 8 THER BANDRAZ. 

Mom. CW Bogdoo A. Bonrehlor, BroriU, Do Lugo, E. Lo.U, Ao. i 
Hoadomoo Langtry, Chaa. Calrart, M, La, 0. Butoa, L. Moron, E. Wik 

lists, JtO. 

Preceded at 8 , by THE FAST COACH. 


gTRAND ^THEATRE. 

Every Evei lng, at 8.40, the most refined and amusing farcical oomedy, 
by Mr*. Mnegrave, OUR FLAT. 

Preceded, et 8 , by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

Doors open at 7.30. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATR1 

; Sola Lanaa and Maaagar.Mr. THOMAS THOM*. 

Ertr, Evoning, at», MISS TOMBOY. 

Hnan. Thomu Thonn, CyrU Mud., Fruk GOmora, J. 8 . Blytl 
O. Yorka, F. Grora. Harkory, aad Frad Tkorna; Maadamea Winilt 
Emery, Hanbury, Collatta, and Sylvia Hodaon. 

Freoadad, at 9 , by MEADOW SWEET. 


Books produoed at a fixed price for 
Printing f Tapir, and Binding, and Term arranged 
Jar Publishing. 

Authors advised With ae to Printing and 
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MR. T. FI SHER UNWI N’S LIST. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF " ENGLISH WAYFARING LIF E.’’ 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIHE 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By J. J. JUB8ERAND. 

Translated by ELIZABETH LEE j Reviled and Enlarged by the AUTHOR. 

Illustrated by Six Heliogravures by Dujardin. oI P*rfA“<JL^TStST' 0 * 10 FaU ' p * 8 '’ 
- and many smaller Illustrations, executed In facsimile. 

In J vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tope, price Sis. 

The Book is divided into Seven Chapters:-I. Before Shakespeare; U. Tudor 
Times--the Faebiors and the Novel; 1IL Lyly and his -Eunhues; IV. Lyra's 
Legatees; V. Sir Philip Sidney and pastoral Romance: VI. Thomas Nash: th 
Picaresque and Beallatio Novel; TrIT 
“ All J, .. 


» __lomance; VI. Thomas Nash 

me ana seaunio novel; VII. After Shakespeare. . . 

■HU Jovers of EHsabethan literature will welcome M. Jus*erand’s new book...... 

No Englishman who has written on the period has shown himself more completely 
in tenon with his subject, or more fully and widely read in the authors with whom 
be deals Want of accuracy or of literary insight is never apparent, and it is van; 
rarely that even the smallest feature is missed beoause of a * foreigner's standpoint 
.M. Jnseerand's book and its exquisite engravings form a most valuable con¬ 
tribution to the study of English literature."- Standard (Leader). 

Now ready, the Twenty-fourth Volume of the “BTORY of the NATIONS." 

THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE 

By W. D. MORRISON. 

Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘•It is a comparative rare thing to meet with a book of so much general interest 
and yet at the same time containing so great an amount of genuine scholarship as 

Mr. Morrison’s account of • The Jews under Roman Rule.Where all is so goodlt 

is difficult to point ont special merits; the book is oertainly one cf the moet delightful 
combinations of instruction and Interest we have seen for a long time.” 

ManoketUr Eaamtntr. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 

By O. F. KEARY. 1 vols., doth, Ms. 

"It is told very deverly; character and the development of character are happily 
traced .”—Daily Newt (Leader). 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

S vote, demy 8vo, with Portraits, Haps, and other Illustrations. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, 

LL.D.. F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, 
and Woodwardlan Professor of Geology from 1818 18T8. By JOHN WILLIS 
OLARK, M.A., F.S.A., and THOMAS MoKENNEY HUGHES. M.A. 

[Ready nr June, 

MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the Rev. 6E0R0E EL WES 

OOBRIE, D.D.. late Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. Edited by Miss 
HOLROYD. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, Us. 

GRAY and his FRIENDS. Letters and Relics in great 

part hitherto Unpublished. Edited by Rev. D. 0. TOVEY, M.A. [In the pnu. 

THE SPEEOH of DEMOSTHENES against the LAW of 

LEPT1NES. A Revised Text, with an Introduction. Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, and an Antotype Facsimile from the Paris MS. By J. E. SANDYS, 
Litt.D , Fnblio Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, t s. 

LECTURES on MENTAL FACULTY: being Lectures 

delivered in the University of Cambridge during the Lent Term, 188849. an 
the Growth of Mental Faculty and Means ofTraining it. By FRANCIS 
WARNER, M.D., Physician to the London Hospital, Lecturer on Therapeutics 
and on Botany at the London Hospital College, so. Crown 8vo, 4s. Sd. 

LANGUAGE and LINGUISTIC METHOD in the SCHOOL 

By S. S. LAURIE. M.A.. LL.D.. Professor of the Institutes and History of 
Education in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


|feto tUoImms of % j&ros. 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA in AULIS. By 0. E. S. 

HEADLAM, B.A. 9s. «d. 

“This is a book of the right sort. The matter of the notes and introduction, 
whether original or not, bears the stamp of thoughtful and enlightened considera¬ 
tion”—Clojiieal Review. 

*' The reader of this difficult play will find Mr. Headlam’s edition more helpful 
than any previous work in English on the same subject.”—Journal of Education. 


MUMFOED MANOR. 

By JOHN ADAMSON. 1 vol., (doth, 5s. 

" An agreeably written book.”- Jforstnv Putt. 


THROUGH ABYSSINIA. 

An Envoy's Visit to the King of Zion. 

By F. HARRISON SMITH, R.N. Crown 8vo, doth, Illustrated, with Map, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Smith's narrative may be read with satisfaction by all who enjoy the reoords 
of travel in out-of-the-way places ."—Torkthirt Poet. 

••The wbole story of bis journey, his difficulties, and his success is told in a 
pleasant and racy fashion .”—blatyow Rem Id. 


Now resdy, Volume IV. of "TOE CAMEO SERIES." 

IFHIGENIA IN DELPHI. 

WITH SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK. 

By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 

Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, parchment back, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 

"A very charming volume.Dr. Garnett has aohieved a very interesting and 

scholarly piece of work. - ’—Maneheeter Guardian. 

V Aftw covin of the EDITION DE LUXE of tkit and the preceding Volume* in the 
Beritt, stay itill bt had. frirtt on application. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, M A. 
Cloth, 8s. 5d. 

" Felicitous and dignified verses.” 

Graphic. 


A POETASTER S HOLIDAY 

Clotb, Is. sd. 

"This writer has good temper, modesty, 
and withal more of the divine spark than 

most of his fellows There is good taste 

and restraint in all the poems." 

Maneheeter Guardian. 


EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. With Notes and Introduc¬ 

tion. By W. S. HADLEY, M.A. 9s. 

“We have beta a text, by no means unduly cons rvative, of which every page 
gives proof of care, judgment, and taste. The well and even brilliantly written 
introduction oontains some admirable remarks upon 1 Euripides in relation to his 
times,’ and a comparison of the treatment of the Bubject by Euripides, Seneca and 
Racine; and there is a good exoursos on orphism. The notes are full, not too foil; 
there is enough, and not too much, of the views of other editors, and in their treat¬ 
ment no carping, but no lack of Independence; the style is dear and vigorous; the 
scholarship, the critical acumen, the literary appreciation leave nothiag to be desired. 
Difficulties - of whioh there are many in the Hip - -iytus -are never avoided. The 
aocunoy of the printing, too, deserves praise .’’—Cluneal Review. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes. 

By J. ADAM, M.A. 9s. Sd. 

PLUTARCH.—LIFE of TIMOLEON. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Lexicon. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 6a. 

XENOPHON— OYROPAEDEIA. Books I, H With 

Introduction, Notes, and Map. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
LL.D. 6b. 

“ The work is worthy of the editor's well-earned reputation for scholarship and 
industry.”— Athtnatum. 

-Books III., IV., V. By the same Editor. 5s. 

“Dr. Holden’s Commen-ary is equally good in history and scholarship.” 

Saturday Review. 

-Books VI., VII., Vm. By the same Editor. 

Un the prut. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book XXI. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Appendloes. By G. M. EDWARDS, HA., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College. 9s. 

HERODOTUS.—Book V. With Notes, Introduction, and 

Maps. By E. S. BHUOKBURGH, M.A. 8s. 


VOL. II. (OONO-FY) Now Ready.] [PART VJIL Now Ready 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 

An Encyclopaedic Lexicon of the English Language. 

Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D„ LL.D. (Yale University). 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

The work, doth, gilt, sprinkled edges, prioe 81 Ss. each Volume; half morocco, cloth 
tides, marbled edges, £% ies., will he completed In six Volumes. 

Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, limp doth, price 10s. 6d. each. 

The ATHENAEUM on Volume I.: 

“Tbs 'Century Dictionary’ bids fair to be far and away the largest and 

best general and encydopwdio dictionary of the English language.The 

work, notwithstanding incalculable variety and dlffloulty, is singularly free from 

error of any kind.To judge from the volume before up, this great work will be 

characterised throughout, ana in every respect, by a lavieh expenditure of labour 
and capital, ot rare ability and technical eklll, all turned to the beet advantage by 
careful and capable attention to the uniform realisation of a thoroughly judicious 

plAD,'' 

Prospectuiu post fnt on Application. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O. 


CAESAR —DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. Edited, with 

Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A, Fell rw of Magdalene College. [In the pnu. 

LIVY—Book IV. With Introduction and Notea. By 

H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 9a. 6d. 

LIVY.—Book V. With Notea and Introduction. By 

L, WHIBLEY, M.A. fs 6d. [Nearly ready. 

MOLIERE.—LES PREOIEUSES RIDICULES. With In¬ 
troduction and Notes. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D , University 
Lect urer la French, fa. 

RACINE.—LES PLAIDEURS. With Introduction and 

Notes. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D. 9s. 

SCHILLER—WILHELM TELL. With Maps, Introduc¬ 

tion, and Notes. By KARL HERMANN BRBUL, M.A. Its. 


London: 0. J. OLAY & SON8, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ate Maria Lane. 

Glasgow : 263, Argylh Street. 
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The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 9th June, and close on or before Thursday, 12th June. 

CHEAP PRINTING A NECESSITY OF THE AGE! 

Attention is called to the following important features of this Company:— 

There is no Promotion Money to he paid. 

There is no payment for Goodwill or old and worn-out Machinery and Plant. 

There are no Founders’ Shares, all the profits belonging to the Shareholders without preference or distinction. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited. 

INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1886. 

CAPITAL ^0100,000. 

100,000 Shares of £1 each, upon which it is anticipated that not more than 10s. per Share will be called up at present. 

Issue of 100,000 Shares payable as follows:—2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 2s. 6d. per Share on Allotment; Two months’ notice 
will be given of subsequent Calls, which are not to exceed 2s. 6d. each. 


JUSTIN McCarthy, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

JOSEPH BOULTON, Esq. (Joseph Boulton - & Co., Limited, Printers arid 
Publishers). 


Directors. 

A. MONTAGUE HAINES, Esq. (Haines & CO.) 


CAMPBELL PRAED, Esq. 

HENRY P. WELCH, Esq. (Welcii Perkin & Co.) 

Arid one or two Directors to be chosen by tho Board from the first Shareholders. 

Bankers— Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 20, Birchin Lane, E.C. ; Messrs. PRAED & CO;, 189, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Solicitors — Messrs. SAUNDERS, HAWKSFORD, BENNETT, & CO., 68, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

Broker— JAMES GILLESPIE, Esq., 11, Copthall Court, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 

Auditors — Messrs. PIXLEY & CO., Chartered Accountants, 24, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Architetl— WILLIAM DAWES, Esq., Manchester and London. | Secretary (pro tem.)—K. G. SYMONDS, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 

Registered Offices (pro tem.J —68, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company is formed for tho purpose of engaging in the business of cheap 
printing and publishing on a large scale. Tho demand for cheaper Books, 
Magazines, and Newspapers is rapidly on the increase owing to the spread of 
education and the growth of population. Hundreds of tho best serial publications 
and standard works are beyond the reach of tho masses by reason of their 
virtually prohibitive prices; whilst the works of specialists in the various scientific 
and learned professions find but a limited field amongst those for whom they are 
intended, because the purchasing of books varying in price from six shillings to 
thirty shillings a volume constitutes a severe tax on the fixed incomes of many 
professional men. 

Recent developments in printing machinery prove that cheap and good 
printing of Books, Magazines and general literature is certainly attainable, 
especially if modern plant and appliances ho combined under one administration 
and under one roof, instead of, as is sometimes the case, the publisher’s office 
being in one place, the composing-room in another, tho machining-room in a 
third, and the folding and binding in a fourth—operations in each of which a 
separato profit is intercepted, and added, perhaps by a different firm—to the cost 
of production. 

A printiug establishment combining all the aforesaid requisites in one set of 
hands, with abundance of the newest plant, and placed in the position of a ready 
cash purchaser of paper, will be enabled to produce printed literature—the greatest 
necessity of tho age—cheaply and on a large scale, and in a quarter of the time 
it would otherwise take to turn out work. 


Good printing or publishing-houses, oven in tho worst times, are hardly ever 
idle ; and the continuous high dividends declared by them attest tho solid and 
profitable nature of the printing and publishing industry generally. 

The following are tho only firms whose Shares are quoted in the Stock Exchange 
official list, &c. :— 


Ordinary 

Share 

Capital 

Cassell & Co., Limited .£368,890 

Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Limited 100,000 


Nominal 
value of 
Shares 
... 10 
... 10 


Paid up. 


Market 

Price. 


... 9 ... 18 
... 10 ... 21 


The Shares in these and other similar Companies are held in high repute, ari^d 
are difficult to obtain, tho concerns being in some cases little more than private 
family partnerships, from participation in tho profits of which both authors, 
customers, and the goneral public are thereby shut out. 


A great advantage is secured by the printing and publishing enterprise which, 
possessing practical experience, starts at the present time unencumbered with 
antiquated plant and machinery, and avoids workshops confined within narrow 
City areas, at high rentals, under conditions which are unhealthy to the 
employis, and admit of no expansion or adaptation to newer requirements. 

Accordingly the Company will erect entirely new workshops on an eligible site 
near London, which the Directors have in view. Some of the best modem 
printing works are now situated at Guildford, Aylesbury, Redkill, Kingston, and 
other places outside London. 

The Company’s workshops will have good Railway and cartage facilities. 
They will be erected from tho designs of Mr. William Dawes, Architect, of 
Manchester and London. Their estimated cost is moderate, and tho buildings 
are designed on such a scale a3 will admit of gradual expansion in sections, as 
business grows. The first section can be open for business, already promised, 
within a few months of tho Allotment of Shares. 

They will be fitted throughout with the electric light, a great boon in itself to 
compositors. As they will be new, great expenses lor repairs will bo avoided ; 
aud being practically fireproof, their Insurance will be at low rates. 

No payments have been or will bo made for “good-will” or promotion money 
or, in fact, initiatory charges of any kind other than the preliminary expenses, 
incident to the formation and successful establishment of the Company. 

The Directors believe that the value of the Shares will at least equal those of 
the Companies mentioned above, and that there is every probability of substan¬ 
tial dividends. 

In the selection of the printing plant the Directors have taken into consider¬ 
ation the fact that, whereas in all but one of the branches connected with the 

E rinting of books and newspapers enormous economies have in the past fifty years 
ecn effected, mainly through the increased productive powor of various machines, 
in the one central and essential branch, viz., the composing room, not only have 
the expenses increased, but the modus operandi is almost as primitive as in the 
days of Gnthenberg and Caxton. 

The Directors believe that the machino known as the Linotype Composing 
Machine is capablo of effecting tho largest net economies over tho present cost 
of type setting by hand,|and that by adopting it they savo a largo capital outlay 
for type. 

[Continued on next page. 
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They have accordingly contracted for a supply of Linotype Machines under 
special conditions, of which the following are among the most important:— 

The rate of wages paid to ordinary Compositors in London varies in piece 
work from 8d. to iod. per 1,000 ens of type set np, corrected, and 
distributed ; but the Linotype Company, Limited, agrees to hire to the 
Economic Printing and Publishing Company Linotype composing machines, 
and to chargo a Royalty equal to only 2d. per 1,000 ens of matter set up, 
corrected, and automatically distributed. 

When machines are unemployed, a small sum only is charged for each 
working hour. 

The Linotype Company also gives to this Company a monopoly as regards 
the use of their machines for Ixmdon and ten miles round, subject only to 
exceptions in favour of the proprietors of newspapers and periodicals, and of 
firms who have already contracted for a supply of a specific number of 
machines, or who arc entitled to machines in virtue of being original 
subscribers for founders’ shares. 

To make tho Company’s operations partake as largely as possible of a 
co-operative character, a percentage rebate off the ordinary printing tariff will be 
allowed to all authors who are shareholders in the Company, and all employes 
will, as far as possible, be chosen first from amongst the Shareholders. 

It is intended to apply to the Stock Exchange for a quotation. 


The following contract has been entered into. 

Contract datod the 3rd day of June, 1890, made between the Linotype 
Company, Limited, of the one part, and A. G. Symonds as Trustee for the 
Company of the other part, being the contract referred to above. 

The above is the only contract to which the Company is a party, but arrange¬ 
ments have been made with other persons relating to the preliminary expenses of 
formation of the Company, and procuring capital, which may constitute con¬ 
tracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Companies' Acts, 1867, but 
applicants for Shares shall be deemed to waive their rights to specification of any 
particulars of such arrangements or contracts, and to accept the above statements 
as sufficient compliance with Section 38 of the Companies^ Acts, 1867. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association and the contract mentioned 
above can be inspected by applicants for Shares at the Offices of the Company’s 
Solicitors. 

Applications for Shares may be made by letter or on the accompanying form, 
and forwarded, with a remittance for the amonnt of the deposit payable on 
application, to the Bankers of the Company, or to the Secretary, at the Office of 
the Company. If the whole amount applied for by any applicant is not allotted, 
the surplus paid on deposits will be credited to the sum due on allotment, and 
where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or of either of the Bankers, Broker, or Solicitors of the Company. 
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Pbopossd Excavations at Ohbstbb . .198 

Notes on abt and abohaxoloot . . .see 

"Judah." by F. Wbdmobb .sue 

Stash Notes.897 

Mueio OF the Wixx, by J. S. Shedloox . 897 


T YPE-WRITING. 

rpXPE-WRITING —M8S., Scientific, end 

-L of all dreciiptoDs, L*gal Dtooumen'a, Spool flea (Iona. Plava, Ire., 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictation! takoo In Shorthand or 
Type-wrillre by export Type-writera. Spoolal aoooooa attained in work 
rtqelrlng d-llcscy and car*. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught—Misses 
K. B.* I.FAWRaw I, S outham pton -street, Strand , London. _ 

U N IV E R SI XT TYPE-WRITING 

OFFICE. OXFORD.—Author*' MSS. typed and prepared for the 
preaa. Any number of capiee cau be had from ftr»t inipieaalon. Examine- 
lion p»per».—For price Hat sdrire»a th* Secretary. 

TT'XHIBITION of BLACK and WHITE 

DRAWINGS.—Meeara. CASSELL Sc COMPANl’S EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS la NOW OPEN at ihe 
MEMORIAL HALL, FAKKINGDON STREET, B.C. Adalaalon free on 
ptesenlallon of odd re* a card. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.—MR8. TIRARD 

-U (Mlaa HELEN DELOK) will Rive a COURSE of LFCTURE 8 to 
LADIES on "THE TOMBS and TEMPLES of ANCIENT EOfPT," 
commencing JUNE 9m. Syllabua, Ac., by letter only, from Mlaa A. 
Lrilib, 20, Cardi gan-road, Richmond. Surrey. 

HE GIRTON~GOYERNESS rnd 

SCHOOL AGENCY—Madam* AUBKKT Introduces F.ngllah and 
Foreign Governesses Uovarnasa Pupils, Visiting Teachers. Companions, 
lie., and rrcommends Schools and Educational Homes ; Schools tranafarrod, 
Partnerships arranged—37, Regent-alresl, H.W. 

fpHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited (late 

■JL of Dlrmlngham), 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON- 
DON, R.C., act a* AGENTS for the moat dlatlngnlahed Lecturer a and 
Kotertalnera In Great Britain. _ 

T IMITED OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 

J—^ ACTS. 1870-71.—Board cf Agriculture.—Landed Proprietor* wishing 
to reatoro or Improve their mansion* end other buildings under the above 
Acta can CONSULT Mr. John Birch, Architect, who re-bnilt Ingest re 
Hall and other large country bouiee—Addreea f, Jobn-atroet, Ad-lphl. 
London. W.C. ___ 

STATISTICS treated in a LITERARY 

WAY.—Further WORK deeired by Advertiser. Twenty years’ 
varied expertenoe with flguree. Special knowledge in some brsLches. 
Fair originality and knowledge of current literary and art matter*.— 
Address Huoh, car* of J. W. Vickers, 3, Mcbolae-lane, B.C. 


T 


Collodion of Drateinge and Picture* of tho late 
SAMVEL SIMON, Etq. 

1VTE88R8. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

1YJL BELL by AUCTION, at tholr HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 8 QUARE, 
W.C., on MONDAY, JUHS 9TH. at ton minute* past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
small COLLECTION of WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS and PICTURE 8 by 
the Old Masters of Ihe Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, nod Early Eoglleh 
School a, Including Examples by 

J. B. Waeolx Van Apeboveu Geo. Mori and 

D. Van De?len De Kevaer W. Collins, R A. 

W. Van de Velde J. M. Molenaer Sir J. Thornhill 

Isaac Ostade W, Hilton, R.A. A. Kauffman, R.A. 

Also tbs floe Portrait painted in 1566 by Sir Antonio More of th* Emperor 
Maxmllian the S cond, recently exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition ; and 
many othera. 

Catalogues can be obtained of RALPH THOMAS, Esq., Solicitor, 37, Chan- 
eevy-Iaae, and of the AOCTIOintBRR. _ 

Library of an Inditn Official : Selection from tho Library 
of a F.8.A., <£e. 

]VfE8SR8. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

-1YJL BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, JUKE 18, and Following Days, at ten minutes 
past 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, comprising the above 
Libraries, eonaleting of numerous Standard Works on India, Seltnoe, 
Literature, and Art—Books of Prints and Illosirated Works — Countv 
Histories and Looal Topography, Ac., Including a complete Set to date of 
ihe Minute* of the Institution of Civil Engineer*— Bombay Transactions, 
Gsaetteer, Government Reoords, tee.—Mill’s British India—Tod’a Rajasl’han 
—Oriental Dictionaries, Grammars, and MSS—Beutley’a Standard Novels— 
Shakespeare's Works, fourth folio—flrat eAtions of Dickens—Faulkner’s 
Local Histories—Mo rant’s Essex—Strickland's Queens of England and 
Scotland—Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury—American Publications, Ac. 
_ Catalogs a on rreelpt of two stamps. 

Valuable Old Booke and Illuminated and other MSS. from 
the Librariee of the late Dr. B. BONAR, T. C. ARCHES, 
F.S.A., and T. HEINZ, Etq. 

It/TESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

-L?JL SELL by AUCTI >N, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 8 QUAKF, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Juks 13, and Following days, at ten mlnniee past 
1 o’clock prectselv, a PORTION of the Interesting LIBRARIES of the late Dr. 
HOKA1IU8 BONAR, T. U, ARCH EH, Esq ,aadT. HkINZ, Eaq . oonsOtlog 
of rare Works on SooUtah and English Literature, early Scottish Confession a 
of Faith, Religious Poetry, Works on Church 8 *rvio* and Discipline, Illu¬ 
minated and other MSS., Early Printed Book*, Ac M mostly In excellent 
condition and bound by Bedford, Ac., amongal which may be mentioned 
the Jenny Geddee's Prayer Book, Ed In , 1637,Aoe copy In red morocco—the 
Bible of 1611 and Prayer of 1611— Benlowe's Theopnlla, fine oopy—Tyndall 
Frith and Barnee's Works. 1373—Neat's History and Mystery of the Bible, 
complete—Ancient Scottish Poems, 1RJ7—H. Vaughan, SUex Bclntllllaos, 
1653—Washbourne's Divine Poems, 1634 -Fullerton's Tnrtle Dove, Edln , 
1667— Luther’s Enchiridion, first odltion, with tho plates of DUrer’s Little 
Paaslon, floe oopy, Wltlemb.. 1343—8. Kulberfoord’s letters, first edition, 
1664—Common Prayer and Psalmea in Metre, Edin. 1613—Henoch Clapbam, 
Summons to Doomea Dale, Ao., Edln , 1383-Zaohary Boyd’s Last Battel of 
tb* 8 oul In Death, original edition, Edln., 1639, exceedingly rare—Tyodale’a 
Obedience of a Christen Man, Marlborow, 1333-Knox’s Works—Kay's 
Portraits—Troublea at Frankfort on the Common Prayer, 1333—Song of 
Mary tho Mother of Christ, 1601—Bruoe's Edinburgh Sermons, 1301—North¬ 
brook’s Poor Man’s Gsrden, 1600—Dives and Pauper, 1336—Frith on the 
Sacrament, U33, Ao. 

_Catalogues In preparation. 


CATALOGUES. 

TJAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S GUIDE- 

-U BOOK8. 

New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, soot post free on application. 
PULAU A CO., 37, Boho-rquare, London. 

'T'HiOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 

J- Paris. Llvres ancient et moderns* rare* et Curleux. Calaloguo 


Mensusl envoy6 sur demsnde. 


ALL RECENT PUKCIIASKS. 


TV/TATTHEWS & BROOKE’S NEW CATA- 

-AY-!. LOGUE of Books, comprising First Editions of Rare Works, Library 
Editions of Standard Authors, a fine collection of Works on Concbology, 
Natural History, Ac., post free from Bun Buildings, Bradford, or 15, Boar 
Lane, Leeds. ____ 


Now ready. 

TNDUCTION and DEDUCTION : a Hu- 

J- torlcal and (rit’cal Sketch of Successive Philosophical Conoeptlons 
respecting the Rotations between Inductive and Deductive Thought, and 
other Essays. By COK9TAHCK C. W. NAD**. Edited by R. Lx WINS, 
M.D., Army Medical Department. With Memoir and Portrait. On* roi., 
8 vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

_BlCK KRB A 80M, 1, Lcicest e r-squ are. w.c. _ 


TO AUTHOR a. 

MESSR8. DIGBY & LONG, 

PUBLISHBR8, 

is, bouverie argEEr, fleet street. London, ex\, 

Aro prepared to reoeive end give careful consideration to all MBS. and 
arrange tsrms for thsir PUBLICATION. Messrs. DIGBY and LONG hare 
also every convenience and ample Cecil It lee for the Publication ofMagaalrc* 
Editorial office* 1/ required. Newest Catalogue poet free 


PALL MALL.—A collection of Pictures. removed from 
Lewisham, to be Sold, by direction of the Exeeutore of the 
late HENRY NEWTON, Etq. 

IIYESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

J-VX for SALE br AUCTION. At tb. QALLERT, M. PALL MALL, w 
WKDNE8DAY NEXT, the Uth Juki, at 1 o'clock preeMy. the collection 
Of PICTURE8 of the Ut* HENRI NEWT )N, Esq., Including works by 
Alfred and Oualave Breanakl, Buchanan, Canalettl, Cattermolo. Mfaoltoe, 
Mann, Proof, and others. May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next, whea 
oitalogues may be had—S4, PALI, MALL. 

PALL HALL.—Tioenty-five Picture, recently exhibited 
at th. BeUfatt Exhibition, the vroperty of the Et. Hon. the 
EARL of KILMORET, K.P. 

IV/rESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce, 

-i-Y-L lmmedi«telv after the foregoing, 33 PICTURES of the old Dutch 
and Italian school*, Including WORKS ascribed to 

Jan Both Jan Mlel C. Huyaratn Watteau 

Laucret Moucheron N. Poussin T. Wyck 

and others. May be viewed on Monday and Tuesday next, when eatelocues 
may be had —34, PALL MALL. 

PALL MALL.—A collection of Old Bnglith China, 
removed from ihe oountry, the property of a lady. 


-. - - --. —-ck pr« 

about 130 OLD CHELjEA and BOW FIGURES and GROUPS, the property 
of a lady. Mav be viewed Tuesday and Wednesday next, when catalogues 
may be had—St, PALL-MALL. 

PALL MALL.— Old Japanese Porcelain, Carvings, and 
Lacquer Ware . 


JAPANESE CUHIOB, flue lacquer ware, car ring* In Ivory and wood, 
poroelalu Inroa, netsukles, sword guard*, Ac., including many signed 
examples by oelebrated artists. May be viewed Wednesday and Thursday 
neat, when catalogues may be had.—34, PaLL-MALL. 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, dc. 
TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

W WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council aro prepared to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR and 
A88I8TAN T LEC TURBR in CHEMISTRY at a Salary of £130 per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials sod references, should be forwarded 
before JUNE 9 th. 189V. to IrOK Jam as. Registrar. 

Car diff, May 7ih, 1890.__ 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

CHAIR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR or MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING In lb* new Engineering Department. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £300 per annum. 

Application*, together with teatlmonlala aud reference*, should be 
forwarded beloie Jl NE 10TH, 1*90, to IVOR JAMKB, Registrar. 

Cardiff, May 7th, 189 0._ 

rjJHE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Th* Council Invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP, 
vacant by the death of Professor Karl Dammann, Ph.D. 

Applications, aocompanled by ten oopies of Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than tbe 24th JUNE, 1890. 

The successful candidate will be expected to enter upon bis duties on the 
30th of September, 1890. 

Candidates are oipecially requested to abstain from canvassing. Farther 
particulars may be obi slued from GKO. U. Morlkt, Secretary. 


TTNIVERSITY 

KJ ST. AN 


COLLEGE 

ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 


DUNDEE. 


CHAIR OF ENGU8H LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The Council of University Collogo, Dundee, Invites APPLICATIONS for 
th* CHAIR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE aod LITERATURE. Th# eppolnt- 
ment will ba mado in accordance with the term* ol tho Agreement under 
which the College now forms part of St. Andrew’s Unlvcnity. 

The salary will bo .£190, with two thirds of the fco*. 

All information may be had from the Subscriber, with whom 
applications, acoompuoled by twenty-fire topies of testimonials aod 
reference*, muit bo lodged on or before TUESDAY, 1ST JULY. 

_G. W. ALKXAKPKR, M.A.. Secretary. 


PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser ia 

- OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Mauager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, Printinjr 
Binding, Advertising, &o. First-otass references.—Address, C. 8., 109 
Mercer'*- read, Tuftaell Park, N. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


m 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

JUNE. 

THE GREAT EQUATORIAL FOREST of AFRICA. By P. B. DU 
Chailld. 

THE POETRY of JOHN DONNE. By Professor DOWD**. 

A VISIT to a GREAT E8TATE. By Sir II. PomiOlB, Bart. 
DISTINCTION. By COTHTBT PATMOKK. 

ON EARLY LICENSING LAWS and CUSTOMS. By J. CHAi. COX, 
LL.D., F.8.A. 

PROTECTION v. FREE TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. By G. H. D. GOSSIP. 
A GLANCE at CONTEMPORARY GREECE. By JAMBS D. BOUBCHIBB. 
THE LANDLORD S PREFERENTIAL POSITION. By R.C. RICHARD*. 
THE LATEST DISCOVERIES In HYPN0TI8M.-I. By Dr. J. LUTS. 
THE LONDON STAGE ;— 

A REPLY. By HBBBBKT BBEBBOHM TBKB. 

A REJOINDER. By OSWALD CBAWFUBD, C.M.G. 


JOHN ADDINGTON 8YMOND3. 

ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and 

SUGGESTIVE. By JOHN ADDINGTON 
BYMONDS. 2 vols., crown Svo. [Jn a few doye. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wm. 

JUNKER. With 88 Full-page Plates and IK Illus¬ 
trations In the Text. Translated from the German 
by Professor KE ANE. Demy 8ro. [ 1 Aw day. 


W. S. LILLY. 

ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W. S. 

LILLY, Author of "A Century of Revolution.” 
Demy Svo, 19s. 


KEY. H. W. LITTLE. 


H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, 

, * and Explorations. By the Rev. H. W. LITTLE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


T5RITI8H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

-LA VANCBMENT of SCIENCE, », Alb.mule-.UM, London, W. 

Tho NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held tt LEEDS, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, Septbkbbb 3. 

President Elect— 

Sir FREDERICK AUGUSTUS ABEL, C.B., D.C.L , D Jc., F.R8., V.P.C.8. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Anthora are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, tho acceptance of Memoirs and the 
days on which they are to be read are now ae far ae possible determined by 
Organising Committees for tho several Sections before the beginning of the 
Meeting. It has, therefore, beoome necessary, in order to give an oppor¬ 
tunity to the Committees of doing justlco to the several Communications, 
that each Author should prepare an Abstract of his Memoir of a length 
soluble for insertion in the published Transactions of the Association, and 
the Council request that be will send It, together with the origins! Memoir, 
by book-poet on or before August 6, addressed thus: “General Secretaries, 
British Aseociatl n, 23, Albemarle-etreot, London, W. For Beotlon —. 
Authors who comply with this requeit and whose papers are accepted will 
be furnished before the Meeting with printed oopiee of their Reports or 
Abstracts. If it should be Inconvonient to tho Author that his paper should 
be reed on any particular day, be Is requested to send information thereof 
to the Secretaries In a separate note. 


•ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-1- ^ WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION Is now open, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till 6. Admission le. Catalogue Is. 

Alfred D. Fbipp, R.W.S., Secretary. 


QIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

O 13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 6, on TUERDAY8, WEDNESDAYS, THURS¬ 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS in JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obulncd of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum. 


J^OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tho ANNIVERSARY MEETING, for the ELECTION of PRESIDENT 
and COUNCIL, Ac., will be hold (by permission of the Chancellor and Senate) 
in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, BURLINGTON GARDENS, 
on MONDAY, Jubr 16th, at 3JO p.m. 

The Right Hon. 81r MOUNT8TUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.O.8.I., C.I.E 
Sec-, President, in the Chair. 


Daring the meeting the Royal Medals for the encouragement of Geo¬ 
graphical Science end Discovery will be presented. 


XpLY EPISCOPAL RECORDS: a Calendar 

A BD< 1 Concise View of Iho Episcopal Records preserved in tho Muni- 


moot Room of tho Palaoe at Ely. Compiled by direction of the Right 
Reverend ALWYNE, LORD BI8HOP of ELY. By A. GIBBONS, Author 
of ** Early Lincoln Wills,” “Bishop Welle* Libor AnUquus,” &e. Fifty 
Copies to be printed for Subscribers, at 31s.—Address, A. Gib rob, The 
College, Bly 


BLACKIE & SON S LIST. 


Juat published, in Four Farts, square folio, 12s. 6d. each ; 
or complete in Portfolio, £2 12s. Od. 

A SELECTION 

FROM THE LIBER STUDIORUM OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 

Comprising 4 Facsimile Reproductions in Mezzotint by 
Photogravure; 61 Facsimile Reproductions of the Etchings, 
including 7 Rare Unpublished Plates; and 87 Text Repro¬ 
ductions of the Finished Engravings. 

With Historical Introduction by FREDERICK WEDMORE; 
and Practical Notes by FRANK SHORT. 

*.* Prospectus pout-free on application. 


Notice.—The Sixth Volume will le published 
on the 13IA instant. 

BLAGUE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS, 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 

To be completed in 8 vOls., issued quarterly, square 8vo, 
cloth, Ge. each ; or half-morocco, 8s. Gd. each. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY 

AND CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, late Professor of Juris¬ 
prudence and Political Economy in Princeton College. 
The Contents of this Volume originally appeared as the 
article on the History and Constitution of the United States 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

“ We do not think that we havo ever met with a more satisfactory ikotch 
of tho American Commonwealth.”— Review. 


Notice.—The Eighth and concluding Volume will 
be published shortly. 

THE HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
and Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE and other Artists. 

To be completed in 8 vols,, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
10s. Gd. each. 


Crown 8vo (544 pp.), cloth, 9s. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Heidelberg. 

Translated by GEORGE M‘GOWAN, Ph.D., Demonstrator 
in Chemistry, University College of N. Wales, Bangor. 

" Dr. Bernthseo's book may be described as a condensed epitome of tbo 
present state of knowledge concerning organlo chemistry—full, accurate, 
and abreast of the most recent dlsooverie #.”—Pkilotophical Magazine. 


TENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. Medium 
Svo, cloth, 18s. 

DESOHANEL’S 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Tranalated and Edited by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R 8., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Illustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood and 8 Coloured Plates. 
Published also in separate Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Part I.—Mechanics, &c. I Part III.—Electricity, &c. 

Part II.—Heat. | Part IV.—Sound and Light. 

“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably lllustra'ed, It 
forms a model work for a class in experimental physios.” 

Saturday Review. 


In 4 vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, £5 ; or half-morocco, £6 6e. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, 
Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing, 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

New Edition by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings ou Wood. 

“ Few, ext.pt spoelellet., ere likely to coma eeroes term* not to b. found 
hare; and the definition# are aoenrate and intelligible, developing into 
detailed explanations where nooessary. Tho etymology is cloar and concise, 
and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well oxecuted.”— Times 


London: BLAOKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailbt. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

HECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


i. 

FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 

Head; on Wednesday next, at all Lite ariee in ToVn 
and Country. 

THE MAN 

WITH A SECRET. 

3 vole. 

By the Author of 

“ The Mystery of a Hansom Oab,” “ The PiooadiUy 
Puzzle,” “Mirs Mephiatopheles.” So. 


By THE MYSTERY OF 
B. L. M. FELIX. 

Farjeon. By the Author ol 

••Great Porter Sqnare,” “Toilera of 
Babylon.” &c. 

In 8 vols. 

“....A novel of great Interact and power—one that esn seemly fall lo 
enbanoo bis already high reputation and extend his popularity as a writes 

of fiction.Tt bubbles over with humour of the radest and richest 

character_The author unravels with much dramatic effect ae sensational, 

singular, and striking a story as eould well bo conoelvcd. The air of 
mystery pervading tho novel is successfully maintained till towards the 

closing chapters.In conception and character, indeed, the work Is quite 

distinct from the general run of modern novels—a circumstance which in 
itself lends vslno to Mr. Farjeon’s latest literary effort, apart from other 
merits always readily recognisable in the writings of this acoompllshed 
author.”—Scotsman. _ 


m. 


By 

Florence 

M&rryat. 


BLINDFOLD. 


it 


By tho Author of 
My Bister the Actress,' 
8 vols. 


o. 


“The story is well ooncelved and tkllfnlly told... 
considerable pleasure.Scotsman. 


*. May be read with 


By 

Iza Duffus 
Hardy. 


IV. 

NEW 


OTHELLO. 


By the Author of 
“Love, Honour, and Obey.” So. 
8 vols. 


“ ‘ A New Othello ’ Is a good story.... In many Important respects it Is the 

best work that has yet oome from her now experienced pen.Hypnotism 

Is treated both healthily and artistically—It la employed as the simple 
machinery of an Interesting story to which it is Indispensable. Tbegrednsl 
sublection of a woman's will to a hypnotic practitioner is floely conceived 
ami thoroughly well worked out, the Intended point being never lost sight 
of for a moment. Indeed, 4 A New Othello ’ is en admlrably-oonstraoted 
novel altogether..... It moots (be taste of the hour without this being Its 
apparent aim, and displays a wholesome and refreshing abteooe of self- 

consciousness.The various character* are ex os lien t as portraits ; and 

the situations, sufficiently strong and dramatic in themselves, are rendered 
more so by the way In which they are managed.”— Graphic. 

“....a work at once refined and vlgoron*, brlrafol of excitement, yet 
free irom vn'gar. sensational clan-trap, and the artifloee of the melo- 

dramatists of fiction.A really admirable novel. The new Othello 

himself Is a character of rare interest, and Dr. Fitxallan—a fascinating 

figure Com first to last.The woraon-folk ere well-drawn and pleasant 

people.A strong and Interesting work.A story of exceptional 

Interest, told in good style, and dealing with a best of pleasant people.” 

Court Journal. 


By THE LAST OF 
OoL Rowan THE CORNETS. 
Hamilton. . 2 vou, ns. 

“Colonel Hamilton writes In a dalightfully breesy and natural fashion of 
past days In the army, and his story ‘ The Lsst of tho Cornels * is likely to 
be vastly appreciated by raou In the service, and peihspseven more by 
those who were in the service a quarter of a century or so ago. Nor are 
army men likely to bo the only appreciative readers of Col. Hamilton’s 
story, for not only does bo paint barrack life with a fidelity and per re which 
only practloal experience and a love of his profession oould ensure, bat he 
has also introduced a sufficiently strong element of purely human Interest 
to make his book acceptable to all lovers of honset, wholssomo fiction. The 
story is well written, rull of animation, and of special lutereet to the Urge 
cists of readers who were In the service when cornels flourished, or are 
still Interested in army life as it was and is. Colonel Hamilton most give 
us another service story ere long .”—Court Journal 
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of masculine weakness j but when, on the other 
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real strength, and not, in the usual feminine 
fashion, a mere attempt to reproduce Charlotte 
Bronte’s ‘ Rochester.’ In ‘ HER THREE 
LOVERS ’ (3 vols.) it is the weaknesses, moral 
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plicated, and contains a surprise. Readers will 
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“In ‘THE FAILURE of ELIZABETH’ 
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Poynter credit.’’— World. 

“ HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the 
best historical novels since ‘ The Last of the Barons' 
and ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ ” 

Saturday Review. 
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skilful handling of character, ‘ ACTE ’ (3 vols.) 
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natural—indeed, inevitable—in sequence. Most 
of all, from the general reader’s point of view, 
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absorbing interest."— Academy. 
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‘THE EMANCIPATED’ (3 vols.) is a work of 
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LITERATURE. 

The Growth of Capital. By Robert Giffen 
(Bell.) 

In this work Mr. Giffen resumes the calcula¬ 
tions which he initiated some years ago in his 
well-known essay on “ Recent Accumulations 
of Capital.” Here, even more than in that 
essay, the mere magnitude of the figures, 
the thousands of millions with which the 
statistician deals, affeot the imagination like 
the immensity of astronomical distances. A 
more intelligent wonder is excited by the 
skill with which these vast masses of figures 
are handled. In a calculation of this sort 
there are two opposite dangers to be avoided, 
On the one hand are those purists who insist 
upon a precision which is impossible and for 
the purposo in hand unnecessary. It is not 
advisable to take care of the pence, or even 
of the pounds, where the scale upon which 
the estimate is constructed is so enormous. 
But, of course, it is possible to go too far in 
the neglect of aocuracy. For example, 
Hooke—one of those whom Mr. Giffen, in 
an interesting historical retrospect, rescues 
from oblivion—first assumed the quantity of 
coin in the country, and then assumed the 
ratio between the amount of coin and personal 
property, “building an hypothesis upon an 
hypothesis” without any statistical founda¬ 
tion. Avoiding these dangerous extremes, 
Mr. Giffen holds safely an intermediate course 
between those who “ blindly creep or sight¬ 
less soar.” 

The results of the work may be summed 
up under two headings—the existing quantity 
of wealth measured in money, and the 
increase in the quantity of wealth during the 
last decade expressed as a ratio or percentage. 
The answer to the first problem may be 
roundly stated as ten thousand million pounds 
sterling. In thus estimating the national 
capital we do not regard the country as a 
going concern capable of being sold like a 
brewery. The estimate is not so much the 
selling value of the whole as the sum of the 
value of the parts considered each as separately 
saleable. We must guard against what 
logicians call the fallacy of composition and 
division. Thus understood, the estimate of 
national capital is useful as an indicator 
of a country’s prosperity and of its capacity to 
endure strains and burdens. The indications 
afforded ate not unfavourable to us in com¬ 
parison with other countries. It is true that 
the amount of capital similarly estimated in 
the United States is probably as great as in 
the United Kingdom. But the amount per 
head is greater here. Our accumulations are 
greater than those of France, and exceed 
those of Italy even more than might be 
expected. The comparison of provinces as 


well as of nations is instructive. From the 
facts that Ireland has less than a twentieth 
of the property belonging to the United 
Kingdom, and that the property per head is 
less than a third of what it is in England, Mr 
Giffen deduces some striking political reflee 
tions. 

“ Reckoning by wealth, England should have 
86 per cent, ot the representation of the United 
Kingdom; Scotland, by the same rale, should 
have about 64 only ; and Ireland no more than 
30. . . . These would be a representation of 
forces in Parliament, if we had perfectly just 
arrangements, and not merely a counting of 
heads.” 

The growth of wealth is, in some respects, 
an object easier to measure than its existing 
quantity. In the latter problem, that which 
we have been considering, the result may be 
vitiated by the omission of any item. But 
the omission of the same entry in the estimates 
for both 1885 and 1875 is not likely to disturb 
much the ratio between the two estimates, 
The growths of a great number of items 
may be fairly taken as samples of the total 
growth. Accordingly, we may accept with 
considerable confidence Mr. Giffen’s compu¬ 
tation that the value of the national capital 
has increased during the decade under con 
sideration by 17 per cent. This result is 
at first sight disappointing, considering that 
the increase during the preceding decade, 
1865-1875, amounted to 40 per cent. But 
then we have to take into aocount that there 
has occurred in the latter decade a fall of 
prices, an appreciation of money. Accordingly, 
in order to obtain the right measurement, we 
must correct our measuring-rod. This is a 
task familiar to Mr. Giffen. In his cele¬ 
brated reports on the variation on the value 
of exports and imports, he encountered and 
surmounted a similar difficulty. The volume 
of our foreign trade as measured in money 
seemed not to have expanded until it was 
ascertained by Mr. Giffen that the measuring 
rod had been shrinking. Applying to the 
present problem a correction similar in prin¬ 
ciple, Mr. Giffen reaches the satisfactory 
conclusion that the retardation in the growth 
of wealth has been only apparent, that just 
as great progress has been made dating the 
second decade as during the first. 

Mr. Giffen’s use of tbis delicate correction 
suggests some general reflections on the 
vicissitudes of economic theory. There can 
be little doubt that the reasoning on which 
this calculation rests would have been viewed 
with great suspicion by Mr. Giffen’s pre¬ 
decessors in the line of economic orthodoxy. 
We still read in the most authoritative 
treatise on political economy, that it is in 
general impossible to say whether an article 
has “risen or fallen in respect to things in 
general.” Now what Mr. Giffen’s method de¬ 
monstrates is that money has risen “ in respect 
to things in general ” by a certain percentage. 
When Canning in his classical speech in favour 
of theBullion Report heaped ridicule upon those 
who maintained that the notes of the Bank of 
Eogland were not depreciated, he regarded it as 
nonsense to speak of depreciation in any other 
sense but that which is defined by reference to 
a metallic standard. But now Mr. Giffen has 
shown that a different sort of depreciation with 
respect to commodities may exist and be 
measured. What if an undeveloped notion of 


this very species of depreciation was latent in 
the phrases on which Canning, Feed, and all the 
orthodox have poured such unmeasured ridi 
cule “ a sense of value in reference to currency 
as compared with commodities,” and even the 
“ abstract idea of a pound ” ? Perhaps it 
would have been better, instead of pulvensing 
with such violence those heresies, to have 
diligently pressed out the drop of science 
which they contained. The natural and 
generally justified contempt which common 
sense and practical genius entertain for the 
vagaries of speculation may be indulged too 
far. What is derided as heresy by one 
generation may be accepted as orthodoxy by 
the next. This is a trite moral; but it is 
pointed by a signal instance. Here is a con¬ 
ception which is scouted as fantastical by the 
text-books, and, indeed, involves considerable 
philosophical difficulties. Tet this onoe 
heretical and still highly speculative principle 
is adopted in practice by one whose just 
authority is founded upon a peculiar solidity 
of intellect—one whom even those who differ 
from him in economic theory acknowledge as 
supreme in his mastery of statistical fact, and 
those who agree with lum admire as a champion 
of orthodoxy and a malleus herstieorum. 

F. T. Edoewobih. 


Palestine. By Major 0. R. Conder. (George 
Philip & Son.) 

The present work is a condensed record of 
explorations and discoveries in Palestine. No 
man has laboured more indefatigably, and 
none, perhaps, with greater success, than 
Major Conder in throwing light upon many 
hitherto enigmatical points in the Bible. The 
services he has rendered to students of 
theology, science, and history are of world¬ 
wide repute; and, in producing his present 
publication, he places a work of great utility 
and interest within the means and the 
understanding of all classes. It cannot fail 
to rouse the dormant interest of a large num¬ 
ber of readers in this country, to whom Pales¬ 
tine—the human cradle of Christianity— 
would otherwise be a dead letter. 

In an introductory chapter Major Conder 
gives an outline of the earliest exploration of 
Palestine. This he dates back to the invasion 
of Thothmes III. He attributes a good deal 
of our knowledge of the topography of 
Palestine in the fourth century, a.d., to the 
Onomastieon of Eusebius—which was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Jerome. From Antonins 
Martyr—a great traveller and pilgrim—much 
has been learnt, especially regarding the 
customs and beliefs of the people of Palestine 
iu the sixth century. Major Conder gives 
credit to the Arab invaders of Syria for their 
toleration and generous attitude towards the 
Christians. He says: 


The conquest of Palestine by Omar did not 
by any means lead to the dosing of the country 
to Christians. One of the best known and most 
detailed aooounts of the Holy Land written np 
to that time was taken down from the lips of 
the Frenoh Bishop of Aroulphus, by Adamnan, 
Bishop of Iona, about 680 a d., in the Monas¬ 
tery of Henry. It appears that Aroulphus was 
in Palestine during the reign of Mu’awiyah, the 
first Khalif of Syria ruling in Damascus; and 
the same policy of toleration and peaoe, which 
was inaugurated by this ruler, enabled St 
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Willibald, in 722 A.D., to journey through the 
whole length of the land." 

After the introductory chapter, the author 
proceeds to treat of ‘'The Explorations in 
Judea," "The Surrey of Samaria,” "Re¬ 
searches in Galilee,” “ The Survey of Moab,” 

" Exploration in Gilead,” and " Northern 
Syria ” These chapters form a valuable and 
concise record of modern research in the land 
of the Bible. The book further contains a 
useful general index and an appendix. There 
are also numerous illustrations and maps, all 
of whioh enhance the value of the work. 

The most interesting and instructive portion 
of the book is Chapter VII., " The Results of 
Exploration.” It is a scholarly and well- 
considered paper, in which the author has 
poured forth all his knowledge gained from 
careful study and long experience. Want of 
space precludes many quotations, but the 
author’s remarks as to the ancient fertility of 
the land in comparison with its present con¬ 
dition are of special interest. 

" Palestine,” he says, " is still a land, of com, 
wine, and oil, as of vore, and sheep are still fed 
In the same pastoral regions; the same vine¬ 
yards are still famous, the oom of its plains still 
yields an hundredfold. I am unable to see that 
in any respect, either in climate or natural pro¬ 
ductions, can the land have changed, excepting 
always that a decrease in population has fed to 
a decrease in cultivation.” 

Major Conder very rightly argues that the 
most interesting study in connection with 
Palestine is that of ethnology, and he 
observes (referring to the natives of Syria) 
that " it is still thought in England that they 
are Turks, though the number of Turks in the 
country south of Damascus might perhaps be 
counted by tens.” I readily agree that there 
exist in Syria various raoes and many 
religions. But I think his assertion that the 
population is " very mixed ” is somewhat 
misleading, for he immediately proceeds to 
enumerate the various religions and sects. In 
another place he says:—" Race and language 
are not synonymous.” Surely the same thing 
may be said of raoe and religion. 

Referring to the Drozes of Mount Lebanon, 
the author is inclined to think that they are 
of Persian descent. It is more probable, how¬ 
ever, that the origin of the Druzes was coeval 
with that of the Persian race; they may 
possibly even be descended from the same 
stock. It is also to be regretted that the 
author—evidently through want of space— 
occasionally makes such bald remarks as— 
" In the time of Christ Greek was spoken in 
Palestine.” Does he mean that Greek was 
the sole language spoken, or only that it was 
used among other dialects ? 

With regard to Arabic, Major Conder 
remarks that “ the Lebanon muleteers’ jargon 
would certainly not be understood by an 
university professor of Arabic.” In a manner 
this is undoubtedly true, but one must inquire 
into the causes. As a rule, those who study 
Arabic devote themselves to what is called 
the classical language, and there the matter 
rests. Very few take the trouble to follow 
the developments of the language, from the 
earliest times down to the present day. One 
often hears Arabic distinguished as ancient 
and modern, from which it might be inferred 
that the difference between the two is like 
that which exists between ancient and modem 


Greek. As a matter of fact, there is scarcely 
any difference in respect either of vocabulary 
or grammar between the best Arabic writing 
of Die present day and the earliest works of 
Arabic prose — excepting possibly a few 
modifications adopted through modern exigen¬ 
ces The language of the present day, in all 
Arab’c-speaking countries, is certainly more 
corrupt than that of olden times; but this is 
owing especially to the intermixture of races 
and the introduction of foreign elements. 
Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy fact that, of 
all the ancient languages of the world, none 
has maintained the same degree of purity 
as Arabic, in spite of many obstacles. There 
is of course a good deal of difference between 
the speech of townsmen and of peasants; 
between the speech of Egyptians and Syrians. 
Still, the difference is assuredly not greater 
than that whioh exists between the dialects 
spoken in different counties of England. 

While on this subject I must refer to 
another matter, which Major Conder seems to 
ignore. This is the effect of the language on 
the character of the people. A true know¬ 
ledge of a people—of their manners, customs, 
and modes of thought—is [impossible without 
an intimate acquaintance with their language 
and religious beliefs; and a careful study of a 
living race is essential to a correct under¬ 
standing of i's history. The effect which 
the Arabic language has produced on all 
Arabic-speaking poople is immense, not only 
by its literature, but also through the stories 
persistently handed down from generation to 
generation. This applies to the population of 
Syria and Egypt at large—both Muham¬ 
madans and Christians; especially to those who 
are free, or almost free, from oontact with 
Europeans. 

Another matter should also be borne in 
mind: the effect of the Muhammadan religion 
on the character of the people—on Christians 
as well as on Muhammadans. So great is the 
influence of Arabic (through its being the 
saored language of Islam) that it has not only 
permeated other Oriental languages, but it 
has influenced the life and character of most 
Oriental nations. Arabio literature is the 
most extensive of all the living literatures of 
the East, most of which were written by 
Muhammadans, whose minds have been 
irrigated (so to speak) by the doctrines and 
ideas of Islam. It should be remembered 
that Muhammadinism is a religion which 
regulates the sooial system of the people. The 
promises of a future life in the Kuran are 
a repetition—only in a more glorious aspect— 
of their life on earth. Hence, their social 
system, manners, customs, &c., are dictated 
to Muhammadans by their Book of Faith. 
Necessarily, therefore, those Christians who 
have for centuries been in dose contact with 
their Muhammadan compatriots cannot escape 
being greatly influenced by Islam. When 
I speak of the people, I mean the pea¬ 
sants and lower classes, who must always 
be considered as the true representatives of a 
nation. It is, of course, useless to take into 
consideration the inhabitants of large ports 
and cities, a great number of whom have for 
many years been indoctrinated with Western 
ideas of civilisation, and have adopted 
European customs(espeoiallyFrenoh), and,with 
them, European ideas of religion and morality. 
These esn hardly be classed now as native?. 


Take therefore the lower middle and the 
working classes. A Muhammadan is con¬ 
tinually swearing by Allah; so does the 
Christian. The Muhammadan swears by his 
Prophet; so the Christian swears by Christ 
and the Virgin and the Saints. Muham¬ 
madan women are veiled; so are the Chris¬ 
tian?, though they are not so particular in 
hiding their faces. The same dress, food, and 
customs are used by the Christians as by the 
Muhammadans. 

Major Conder strongly insists on the neces¬ 
sity of the study of native life. He says:— 

“ the object of those interested in such studies 
should be to organise inquiries from sympa¬ 
thetic residents”; and again "a complete 
Fellah vocabulary should be collected in Syria. 
The vulgar pronunciation should be preserved, 
the vulgar idioms and grammatical blunders. 

A great many archaic words which are not in 
Lexicons would thus be unearthed, just as we 
find valuable survivals in the dialects of our own 
provinces. To this vocabulary every legend, 
song, proverb, or mythical tale that can be 
gathered should be added, and every custom 
noted. The charms and amulets worn, the 
burial, birth, and marriage rites, the common 
oaths and salutations, the peasants’ ideas of 
etiquette and ceremony—every one of these has 
an unknown scientific value.” 

I heartily endorse these opinions. A collec¬ 
tion of this kind would greatly increase our 
knowledge of the people of that ancient land. 
Moreover, it would be of much practical utility 
in other ways. But these things are not easy 
to accomplish. What says the Arab poet ? 

“ How often man cannot attain 
His wish and heart's desire, 

As sailing ships but rarely gain 
The wind they most re quire.” 

Before concluding, I am constrained to refer 
to Major Conder’s remarks about Muham- 
madinism in pp. 122 to 12fi. He here waxes 
eloquent and enthusiastic. Eloquence is 
always pleasing, but enthusiasm is danger¬ 
ous. It may lead one unconsciously into 
exaggeration. The author says that 

"there are in Islam as many antagonisms, 
as much indifferenoe and disbelief^ as mauy 
seotg mutually hateful, as much discord and 
contention over abstract dogmas, as are to be 
found in the West.” 

It would have been interesting had Major 
Conder enumerated these numerous seots 
instead of speaking in general terms. As to 
religious indifference, I venture to siy (and I 
think that the author on further reflection, as 
well as all those who have had experience in 
Muhammadan countries, will agree with mo) 
tbatmore religious fervour is to be found among 
Muhammadans of all classes than in any 
other religious body in the world. This much 
is certainly to be said in their praise. The 
ignorance and superstition which the author 
describes as prevailing among the pooier 
Muhammadans are unfortunately too true. 
On the other hand, it must be observed that 
ignorance and superstition equally exist 
among the poorer Christian communities. I 
fail, therefore, to see why Islam should be 
made responsible for these evils. One must 
go elsewhere to seek the cause. It is im¬ 
possible here to enter fully into this matter; 
suffice it to say that the darkness of ignorance 
and superstition are fast fading away before 
the rising sun of knowledge, in spite of 
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many obstacles which have hitherto like 
mountain-clouds barred the light from reach¬ 
ing the ancient races of that ancient land. 

H. Akthokx Salmon^. 


In Scottish Fields. By Hugh Haliburton. 

(Paterson.) 

This is the ripest and in every sense the best 
book that has yet come bom the possibly too 
facile pen of the writer who occasionally and 
quite unnecessarily veils his personality under 
the designation of “Hugh Haliburton.” 
Alike in subjects and in style, it is a remark¬ 
able advance upon For Puir Avid Scotland’s 
Sake, the volume which immediately preoeded 
it. Perhaps it is so because its author has 
almost emancipated himself bom that fasci¬ 
nating—to some minds—Scotch parochialism, 
of which Emeritus Professor Blackie is at once 
the showman and the preaoher. 'When 
Hugh Haliburton has given up the habit 
of talking about a poet as “ a makkar,” and 
using such phrases as “rustic bard,” even 
under the shelter of inverted commas, he will 
have completely emancipated himself. As 
things are, the criticism which is here given 
or implied, both of the life and of the 
works of Burns, is distinguished by robust 
sense. It is sandwiched between articles 
of an informiog and descriptive character, 
dealing mainly with rural Scotland, and in 
short chapters bearing such titles as “ Burns 
Leaving School,” “Burns introducing Him¬ 
self,” “ Burns and Highland Scenery,” and 
“ The Prose of Burns.” A good deal of the 
characterisation which is included in these 
chapters is indeed only lucid conventionality 
—for example, when we are told of Burns’s 
prose: 

“There we have in a long scarcely broken 
series of views the man Bobert Burns, divested 
of his singing robes, his laurel orown, and his 
lyre, handling the rude implements of his 
earthly toil, and wearing ‘hodden gray and 
a’ that.’ ” 

This is little better than what Carlyle used to 
call “ a dud.” Still worse is this: 

“Too much is being made of the art of 
Burns. . . . Burns belongs to the olass of 
natural poets. He is of kin to Shakspere and 
Scott, rather than to Pope and Tennyson. He 
is of those who ‘never blotted a line,’ whose 
song was meant for ears and hearts, rather 
than eyes and intellect. . . . There is no 
science in his poetry. His strains are racy. 
They are such as should oome from the lips of 
an inspired ploughman. Ploughman he was, 
and not penman. 

Hugh Haliburton objects, end very pro¬ 
perly objects, to the fantastic cleverness which 
would make out Burns’s work to be “ a clever, 
but merely mechanical, whittling of cherry¬ 
stones.” But his own “ natural ” theory of 
Burns’s att is not much better. If it meant 
that Burns was bom with a greater instinot 
for art than most poets, everybody would 
agree with it. But this is apparently not 
what is meant. For we are told that Burns 
was “ a literary man in the sense that what 
he left is literature, but in no other. His 
were not the literary habits that make writing 
a profession.” If that be the case, how comes 
it that Hugh Haliburton places Burns in 
the same class with Shakspere and Scot* 1 , 
wbo made writing not only a profession, but 


a highly successful profession, and whose 
“ literary habits ” must, therefore, have been 
by no means despicable? Beside 1 , were Burns’s 
“ literary habits ” so very different from those 
of the ordinary writer by profession ? He was 
not careless; he was in the habit of composing 
his verses before he reduced them to manu¬ 
script. If he did not blot muoh, he often 
revised a great deal; his prose bears only too 
many traces of “ literary habits." 

As a rule, however, Hugh Haliburton’s 
contributions to criticism are marked, as 
already said, by strong Scotch sense, like 
that shown in his dismissal of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s fantastic representation of Bums 
as a Don Juan. His article on Dunbar, under 
the title of “ Scotland’s Earlier Burns,” is a 
solid piece of work—informative rather than 
critical in the true sense; from the purely 
literary point of view, indeed, it will not com¬ 
pare—to take only recent estimates of Dunbar 
—with that of Prof. Minto. All things con¬ 
sidered, the best essays in this volume are 
those which deal, not with the literary, but 
with the social aspects of Scottish life of the 
past, and to some extent also of the present, 
such as “ Holy Fairs,” “ The Revolution in the 
Rural Districts,” “ The Old Scottish Plough¬ 
man,” “The Doom of Vagrancy,” and 
“ Whipping the Cat ”—which last phrase 
means the practice among tailors of “going 
from farm-town to farm-town, even from 
cottar-house to cottar-house, and there work¬ 
ing for and meanwhile messing and lodging 
with the inmates.” These papers, most of 
which are based on the writer’s own experi¬ 
ences, contain a great amount of out-of-the- 
way knowledge, and are agreeably though not 
brilliantly written. They are full of pains¬ 
taking photography. This sketch of a Scotoh 
ploughman, after he ha9 been under the hands 
of the itinerant tailor, is a good example of 
Hugh Hiliburton’s style of writing and 
of his habit of looking at men: 

“Jock was a striking figure when, under 
favourable sartorial auspices, and with health, 
youth, and fine May weather in easy auxiliary 
attendance, he assumed the part which, accord¬ 
ing to Shakspere, we all pass through, of 
‘braw wooer,’ and stalked ‘down the lang 
glen’ to see his jo. His faultless fawn- 
ooloured corduroys caught him at the knees, and 
fell loose about his ankles, a knot of blue and 
red ribbons danoed above his calves, and 
mother o’ pearl glanced lavishly about his 
fetlocks. His waistcoat was of crimson plush, 
and twinkled withrows of starry white buttons, 
while his short jacket of mole-black or snuff- 
brown velveteen showed in front, and at sleeve 
band another display of pearls, but of larger size 
—large and lustrous as moons. His broad blue 
bonnet surmounted brows of more than regal 
happiness, and was adorned with a rosette and 
a whip of gaily-coloured streamers, that rustled 
in his left lug like the cap-wing of Mercury. 

.Our picture of Jock’s equipment 

as a wooer is complete when we have pnt a song 
in his mouth, a book of ballads in his right 
hand, and a brass-bound whip under his left 
arm.” 

Almost no book of tbe same kind as In 
Scottish Fielde has been published for a 
number of years—certainly none nearly so 
good. 

William Wailace. 


The Foundations of the Creed. By Harvey 
Good win. (John Murray.) 

The Foundations of the Creed is an effort to 
expound and defend the Christian religion as 
expressed in the Apostles’ Creed in a manner 
that shall be persuasive to modem modes of 
thought. The author observes that, “in 
some respects Pearson’s great work fails to 
meet all the wants . . . felt by those who 
in our own days study and think about ” the 
Christian Faith; and he therefore oonsiders 
that an attempt “to present to English 
readers something of the nature of a dis¬ 
cussion of the whole question of the Founda¬ 
tions of the Creed ” is “ likely to do some 
good in its generation.” 

We quote this language because it indicates 
the first and most obvious difference between 
Bishop Pearson ard Bishop Goodwin. Bishop 
PeaTson wrote for the theologian, and will 
scarcely be appreciated without special know¬ 
ledge and training; Bishop Goodwin, on the 
contrary, strives to gain the ear of the in¬ 
telligent citizen, whose only preparation for 
the subject is a sincere interest in it. 
“ Something of the nature of a general dis¬ 
cussion of the whole question” is a fairly 
accurate description of his book. It bas just 
enough of system to make it clear, but no 
parade of special learning, and no elaborate 
accumulation of references; it will be easily 
followed by every reader of intelligence. A. 
second difference of method Bishop Goodwin 
himself calls attention to. The older work 
was originally preached to a congregation, 
and thus “ the reader sitting (as it were) 
inside the church, is armed against those who 
by the nature of the case, are ontside”— 
against atheists, Jews, Photinians, &c-; bat, 
continues Bishop Goodwin, “I am not so 
sure that he is protected against those doubts 
and difficulties which he carries about with 
him in his own heart.” In other words, tbe 
modem divine, going deeper down than his 
predecessor, is more sympathetic. He does 
not divide men sharply into believers and 
heretics, and maintain towards the latter an 
attitude of hostility and scorn. The heretic 
he confutes is a voice in his own soul; the 
light that leads astray ii light from heaven, 
and, perhaps, need not lead astray. 

Both these characteristics of Bishop Good¬ 
win’s book—its popular character and its 
sympathetic charity—connect themselves with 
the distinction he makes in his opening 
chapter between faith and knowledge. He 
insists that no article of f»ith can be known 
as a proposition of Euclid is known; he even 
suggests that “ where there is no place left 
for doubt there is no opening for the exercise 
of belief properly so called”; he would 
“concede that all men are agnostic,” but 
would like some speeial word to be coined, 
as, for instance, “ apistic,” to express impos¬ 
sibility of believing. This position, so familiar 
to readers of Browning, is not developed at 
any length, it is merely stated; but the whole 
treatise is permeated with the spirit of it. 
The cook-sure, positive style of reasoning, 
which aims at convincing a man against his 
will, is banished altogether, and replaced by 
an almost anxious candour and sobriety of 
statement—far more persuasive, of course, to 
modem minds. We have said that Bishop 
Goodwin addresses the general reader; but he 
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also contends that the Apostles’ Creed should 
be held for the ordinary Christian a sufficient 
definition of the Christian faith, and he has 
carefully refrained from discussing matters of 
doctrine not referred to in it. Of these he men- 
tionssix in particular—inspiration, original sin, 
justification, predestination, the authority of 
the Churchj and the Sacraments. Even as 
regards the Creed itself, the "tendency” of 
his exposition is to " reduce the difficulty of 
accepting the Creed to that of accepting the 
Incarnation.” 

Inasmuch as the inspiration of Scripture 
is not dealt with, it is almost needier s to 
record that so logical a writer as Bishop Good¬ 
win does not use the authority of Scripture 
in support of his positions. Be even points 
out at the end of his Introduction the im¬ 
possibility of relying upon the infallibility of 
either Churoh or Bible. This, of course, at 
once distinguishes The Foundation* of the 
Creed from the huge class of works which 
depend upon the authority of either Church 
or Bible, and make elaborate use of tradition 
or of Bible texts to establish their positions. 
The special strength and persuasiveness 
of Bishop Goodwin’s book is the special 
weakness of too many volumes of Christian 
apologetic; he makes a consistent and suc¬ 
cessful effort to rest his case upon arguments 
and intuitions for which his readers will not 
have to refer farther than their own minds. 

We have devoted most of our space to a 
consideration of the method of the Bishop of 
Carlisle. It is its method which gives the 
book its importance. Able and adequate as 
the matter is, it cannot claim to be new. 
Bor is the method entirely new. The bishop 
tells us in his last chapter that he has been 
led to the conception and execution of The 
Foundation* of tne Creed by his "participa¬ 
tion in periodical literature.” He has him¬ 
self already, on a smaller scale, written 
papers, "bearing directly or indirectly upon 
the Christian Creed in its relation to human 
knowledge,” in a style which intelligent lay 
men can follow; but we are acquainted with 
no work of at all the proportions of the one 
before us which deals in a similar spirit with 
religious questions. Bishop Goodwin can 
claim to speak for his own Church; and his 
unusual scientific and philosophic attainments 
entitle him to a respectful hearing from 
science, and teach him, what so many divines 
are ignorant of, the language in wbioh science 
must be addressed. We scarcely like to say 
that the modern Pearson on the Creed has 
been written; but the task, after reading 
Bishop Goodwin, no longer seems impossible. 

We might remark upon almost all the 
bishop’s fourteen chapters. He has the un¬ 
usual power of stating an argument pleasantly 
as well as clearly, so that the reader follows 
without effort, and continually wishes to reach 
the end of a vista his guide only looks down. 
Moreover, the wise reserve of some passages, 
and the judicious compression of others, sug¬ 
gest continual comments to the oritio; but 
we must be content with one only. Tbe 
skill which the writer shows in arguing upon 
God or the Holy Spirit or the forgiveness of 
sins in terms that can be easily followed 
and understood, does not help him when he 
has only to make a plain statement. He 
gives us no sufficient aooount of the Gospel 
narratives. So far as our belief in Cbrist is 


historical, it is a matter of knowledge rather 
than of belief. The nature of the documents 
upon which that historical knowledge rests 
should be stated as succinctly, as definitely, 
as dearly as possible in every defence of 
Christianity however elementary. Bishop 
Goodwin gives us an excellent passage upon 
the opening chapters of S. Luke, and 
valuable comments upon the evangelical 
records; but we get no adequate summary of 
the nature of the narratives upon which 
onr knowledge of Christ rests. In any work 
written to persuade the modern doubter to 
accept the Christian religion, we hold this to 
be a serious omission. Bo definition of the 
inspiration of the Gospels is necessary, but a 
criticism of them merdy as documents is 
essential. This is a weak point in a persuasive 
to Christianity unusually wise and candid, and 
certain to exercise an immediate and valuable 
influence upon the methods of Christian 
apologists. 

Rohald Bathe. 


The Life of Carmen Sylva. Translated from 

the German by Baroness Deichmann. 

(Kegan Paul.) 

The binding of this book is very good, its 
paper irreproachable, its type excellent, its 
contents indifferent. Por this disappointment 
the translator is not responsible. Occasion¬ 
ally—as when speaking of General von 
Moltke (p. 100), she informs us that “ Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth became much attached to this 
so eminent and distinguished man”—her 
speech betrays her origin; but, on the whole, 
she has translated Baroness Stackdberg’s book 
into idiomatio English. We may notice here 
the remark of Moltke made in 1866 anent the 
future King of Roumania, then Prinoe Charles 
of Hohenzollern. " That young Prinoe of 
Hohenzollern,” said the Prussian field-mar¬ 
shal, " will make his mark and become talked 
about.” 

This is one of the few historical references 
in the book which would interest the general 
reader. To tell the plain truth—the book is 
dull. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
The book is saturated with introspection and 
laokinginincident. In this it faithfully mirrors 
the character of the illustrious lady whose char¬ 
acter it purports to describe. Bo one, there¬ 
fore, can fairly complain of the author, 
unless, indeed, it be urged against her that 
she has disclosed to the public eye feelings 
too sacred to be recorded even in a private 
diary. This, however, is a matter less of 
taste than of national prejudice, and a Teuton 
would regard the Schwarmerei of a German 
poetess with more favour than a cold-blooded 
Englishman. We are told that the poetic 
journal of the princess for 1860 "reveals a 
soul longing for God ” Many extracts are 
given from this journal; one must here 
suffice. On January 2, 1869, Princess 

Elizabeth writes: 

“ My early years have been rioh—rich in love, 
in sunshine, and many trials. I have always 
been saved from one thing, and that is to be 
bereft of all joy. This weight has never fallen 
on my heart, and so I am still young and 
strong, and look forward to middle age with 
joy and pleasure. If only heaven will con¬ 
tinue to grant me the power of writing poetry, 
I will guard and keep it as a sawed shrine. I 


do nothing to cultivate the gift in order not to 
become vain. I only beg that it may live on 
for me and in me, and pray for the freshness of 
youth, which is necessary for writing a poem 
from one’s heart. Adieu, you beautiful year, and 
may the new year look in kindly upon my 
room and my heart. ‘ Tout ou rien ’ shall be 
my motto” (p. 119). 

The chief incidents in the life of the 
Princess Elizabeth, of Wied, cau be briefly 
stated. She was bom on December 9, 1843, 
and was married to Prince Charles of Roumania 
on November 15, 1869. On September 8, 
1870, she gave birth to a daughter. Well 
had it been for the peace of Roumania had 
the wife of her ruler been the mother of 
many children; but this was not to be. Her 
only child died on Maundy Thursday, 1874. 
Those who were allowed to approach the 
parents during their bitter bereavement were 
struck by their resignation to God’s will. 

" Dites & leur tous,” said the Princess, “ que 

i e tache de suivre l’example de ma mere, 
e l’ai vue souffrir! Elle etait plus forte que 
moi! ” (p 177). Although written some 
years before, a verse from one of Carmen 
Sylva’s English and, in our opinion, most 
beautiful of her poems may be quoted here: 

“ In life’s deep sorrow, grief, and pain, 

When none by me belov’d remain, 

I ever heard the thrilling strain: 

Ob, serve the Lord with gladness!” 

We can well believe that the childless queen 
felt keenly the disappointment of her hopes 
on that day (November 26, 1886) when her 
husband’s nephew was declared his successor. 
But the queen had already raised a monu¬ 
ment to her lost child, which is enshrined in 
the mo>t famous and magnificent of Roumanian 
churobes. “ I have undertaken a great work 
for the Church of Cartes d’Atdges,” she 
writes to her mother on March 5, 1886. " I 

am inscribing the gospels on enormous sheets 
of vellum, from which they are then to be 
read every Thursday as a recollection of that 
Thursday on which I heard them read beside 
the coffin of my child” (p. 293) In tbe 
Roumanian churohes the words of the four 
evangelists describing the Passion of our Lord 
are read every Maundy Thursday, and are 
oalled " the twelve gospels,” as their reading 
is interrupted twelve times with song and 
prayer. Of the beauty of the Cathedril 
Curtea d’Ardges it is difficult to write without 
appearing to exaggerate. The Queen de¬ 
scribed it as “ like one of the Arabian 
Nights, with its magnificent background of 
mountains, which are as high as Caraiman.” 

Recent events in Roumania are of great 
interest, but they are not dealt with in this 
book. " In politics the Prince is my oracle,” 
wrote the Queen in 1884, “and I avoid dis¬ 
cussing them with anyone else.” Happy, 
indeed, is the country where the consort of 
the sovereign does not concern herself with 
party politics, and Roumania and Greece are 
both blessed with queens who have no desire to 
rule. The good that Queen Elizabeth has done 
is simply incalculable. This is manifest not 
only in the moral but in the intellectual char¬ 
acter of her court. She has herself sud that 
she was “ first a wife, then the mother of her 
country, and then a poetess.” By a singular 
perversion of merit her claims as a poetess 
have taken precedence, both in this book and 
in general repute, of her far nobler services as 
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a queen and a patriot. In all relations of 
life, both publio and private, she has been a 
true and admirable woman; but in the re¬ 
public of letters the poems of Carmen Sylva 
will be finally pronounced—what they really 
are—mediocre. Posterity, however, which is 
beyond the reach of the most industrious 
flatterer, will give Queen Elizabeth of Bou¬ 
rn ani a her full due as “the mother of her 
country.” 

J. G. Cotton Minch in. 


THE HI3T0EY OF THE BABIY GEESE PEOPLE. 

Qeschiehte des Grieehischen Volkes bit zur 

Zeit Solans. Yon H. Welzhofer. (Gotha: 

Perthes.) 

The Germans have surprised the world in a 
good many ways since 1866. But the im¬ 
provement of German literary style has been 
perhaps even a greater surprise than their 
victories, their growing commerce, or their 
colonial policy. Picturesqueness has accli¬ 
matised itself aoross the Shine, and German 
works on history can now sometimes be read 
with pleasure, as well as studied with profit. 
Herr 'Welzhofer’s account of the early Greeks 
(really the second volume of his “ Gesohichte 
des Altertums ”) is an excellent example of 
the new manner. It is brightly and pleasantly 
written, and glides easily from topic to topic. 
The brevity necessary in a part of so large a 
plan has not degenerated into curtness or pre¬ 
vented the story from being artistically told. 
With excellent taste, the author has recog¬ 
nised that to tell the legends briefly is to 
spoil them. Yet, though they are not here 
repeated, he manages somehow to convey to 
us an impression of the wealth of poetry 
which is locked up in them, and he reveals to 
us the Greeks as an artistic people. 

The last few years have seen in Europe a 
great revival and extension of the taste for 
things Hellenic. The world is really receiving 
a fresh instalment of that wonderful and all- 
embracing impulse which we call Hellenism. 
The present history distinctly takes its place 
as a communication of Hellenism as well as a 
record of facte. The historian is doing far 
more than recording the past; he has caught 
its spirit, and (if we are not mistaken) he will 
impart that spirit to his readers. 

From another point of view, too, his work 
is interesting. It illustrates a second change 
whioh is in progress—the reaction against the 
sceptical school of historical enquirers. The 
incessant destructive criticism of ancient state¬ 
ments is felt to have gone far enough. People 
have hoped that the denudation of years 
would lay bare at last the solid rook of faot; 
but layer after layer of material is disin¬ 
tegrated and the solid truth is never found 
at the bottom. What wonder then if a certain 
number of independent minds think that 
inquiry is on a wrong track, or that a right 
traok has been followed too far; that the 
statements even of the simplest old authorities 
may be sometimes true; that all whioh is 
strange is not necessarily false; that tradition 
is not always a liar; and that great men do 
sometimes influence the current which seems 
to oarrythem along? No doubt the young 
science of anthropology has done something 
to bring about this change of mind. It has 
revealed to us on indisputable evidence, and 


even as existing in the present day, institu¬ 
tions, incidents, legends, and states of mind 
among other peoples whioh are closely parallel 
or ski" to early Greek and Roman affairs; 
while in stances in whioh the unlettered 
tradition of savages has been found true can¬ 
not fail to raise the credit of the traditions 
whioh tells us of a Roman kingship, of an 
Etruscan dynasty, or of a Trojan war. Herr 
Welzhofer restores Lyourgus to his place as a 
great man and a great legislator; Lyourgus 
is no collective name of a priestly guild, no 
alltm of a god. In Homer he finds one poet, 
and the greatest of poets; and he speaks with 
deep regret of the share whioh his oountry- 
men have had in the fruitless effort to argue 
the poet away and (as Mr. A. Lang expresses 
it) to “ rend his songs.” 

Of the points in which (even in his handling 
of Homer) we find ourselves unable to agree 
with Herr Welzhofer, it is hardly worth 
while to speak. His book is vigorous enough 
and fresh enough to deserve a simply com¬ 
mendatory notice. 

Fean Klin T. Richabds. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Gutting for Partners. By John Cordy Jeaffre- 
son. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Failure of Elizabeth. By E. Frances 
Poynter. In 8 vole. (Bentley.) 

Till the Great Assize. By Yere Clavering. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Conspirator. By Count Paul P-. 

Edited by Frank Harkut. In 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

For to Little. By Helen Davis. (Swan 
Sonnensohein.) 

Who it the Man ? By James Selwyn Tait. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Agatha's Quest. By R. H. Sherard. 
(Trischler.) 

Afteb being silent for some years in tbe 
department of fiction, Mr. Jeaffreson makes a 
welcome re-appearance with his Gutting for 
Partners. The story is none of those spas¬ 
modic attempts to catch a little fleeting 
popularity which sre the feature of the day 
with so many novelists, but a clever, honest, 
and entertaining piece of work. It is a novel 
by a man who can think, and think to some 
purpose, and bis delineation of three genera¬ 
tions of the Challoners is marked by much 
vigour and originality. The first volume is 
the least interesting, but it is absolutely 
neoesBsry as laying the basis for the future 
development of the characters; while the 
third volume, which is generally the strongest 
test of a writer of fiction, is one of the most 
charming and successful pieces of composi¬ 
tion we have read for a long time. The 
growth of character in Sophy and Robin— 
the hero and heroine—from childhood to 
womanhood and manhood is tenderly and 
lovingly depicted, and is marked by many 
natural and graceful touches. Admiral 
Coalloner, also, is all through a distinct and 
impressive individuality, from the time when 
ne begins life as a boy under Nelson till the 
time when he closes his earthly course, beloved 
and respected by the nation he has gallantly 
served. Of course, the novel has its secret; 
and it takes the form of a harmless deception 


practised upon the Admiral by his wife, 
Antoinette, who is perhaps the best and most 
lovable character in the whole work. Knowing 
how earnestly he desires offspring of his own, 
she yields to the strong temptation of palming 
oft Sophy upon him as his own obild, whereas 
she is really his niece. But the innocent 
imposture does no one any harm, and it 
causes the admiral to love for her own sake a 
child whom he would otherwise have held in 
abhorrence, owing to an old feud. The author 
demonstrates his medical lore in many parts 
of the story; and there is something touch¬ 
ingly pathetic in the way in which the 
admiral and his wife endeavour to conceal 
from each other the knowledge of oertain 
fatal maladies from whioh both are suffering. 
Some readers may argue that Antoinette, who 
is as truthful and upright as the day, would 
never have deceived her husband as to the 
parentage even of his brother’s orphan grand¬ 
child ; but the weight of the temptation has 
to be considered, and she paid for the error by 
bitter self-reproach. East Anglian life is 
graphically reproduced in these pages; and 
one figure especially, Mr. Peter Norcross, the 
old family solicitor, stands out in bold relief. 
There are other characters also little less 
skilfully drawn. Mr. Jeaffreson has produced 
a very able work, and one both complex and 
comprehensive in its interests. 

Miss Poynter is scarcely fair to her heroine 
in entitling her novel The Failure of Eliza- 
beth. If she fails to win the love of her 
husband, the Rev. Robert Holland, vicar of 
Thornton Briars, the fault is not hers. 
Holland is a cold, hard, unsympathetio man, 
who marries Elizabeth when still a girl, 
and treats her with reserve and a total lack of 
affection. He even exasperates her by giving his 
confidences to a scheming and volatile woman, 
on tbe ground that she knows all about his 
parish work. The Rev. Robert Holland is, in 
short, a curmudgeon; and his early career was 
marked by certain pecuniary eccentricities 
which would have brought him within the 
meshes of the law but for the considerate 
kindness of his ecclesiastical superior. He 
originally makes the acquaintance of Elizabeth 
Yerrinder under somewhat romantic circum¬ 
stances in Germany. The young impression¬ 
able girl gets to believe m him thoroughly 
as a superlatively good man; but, after 
marriage, she becomes sadly disillusionised. 
Hers was a nature “ where a strong individu¬ 
ality was for ever in revolt against a scarcely 
less strong instinct of submission,” and ex¬ 
perience had not been sufficiently extensive to 
adjust their claims. Her sordid husband did 
not understand her, so they daily drifted 
further apart, only to be reconciled when 
Holland was upon his death-bed. The 
characters in this story are carefully drawn; 
and if Miss Poynter does not depend upon 
excitement for effect, she appeals to us by 
something better—a style that is at once 
strong, flowing, and lucid. 

Till the Great Assize is a formidable title, 
and seems naturally to portend the punish¬ 
ment of some great crime, whose perpetrator 
has escaped the hands of earthly justice. It 
is, therefore, rather disappointing to find no 
reference to this final jodgment until the last 
page of the third volume, and then to discover 
that the grand secret which has to be un- 
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ravelled concerns only the identity of a little 
child. Apart from this flaw of nomenclature, 
Vere Clavering’s story possesses quite the 
average degree of interest. Gladys Ackroyd s 
sorrows are, indeed, calculated to stir the 
sympathy of the reader; and she is a heroine 
who can be brave and not merely mawkish 
and sentimental. The chief fault against her 
is that she could fall so readily into the wiles 
of so palpable a swindler and mauvait tuje 
as Wilfred Ackroyd, a man in every way 
despicable. All the time, Basil Glendyne, 
who has loved her from childhood, snd is 
worth a hundred Aokroyds, is permitted to 
eat his heart out in grief and disappointment. 
Only when he has proved by fire, so to speak, 
how deep his attachment is, and when he has 
grown grey by labour and sorrow, does he 
meet with his reward, and Gladys finds in 
his tried afleotion a sure haven. The tragic 
death of the scapegrace Ackroyd is related 
with some power; and another of the few 
really good things in the book is the way in 
which Ned Radford, who has been temporarily 
led astray by Ackroyd, asserts bis manhood 
and recovers himself. Basil’s father, the 
irascible old Sir Everard Glendyne, who is 
ever ready with that most insupportable of 
phrases, “ I told you so,” is capitally drawn. 
Society hunters get some hard knocks. Glen¬ 
dyne eschews all Bets, and, by way probably 
of showing that society is not necessary to a 
man’s rise, he eventually becomes one of the 
ablest and most honoured of Her Majesty’s 
judges. In spite of a certain want of grip, 
this novel is readable. 


The horrors of Russian despotism, especially 
in Poland, and the ineffectual attempts of 
patriotism to overthrow the imperial Bystem 
were never more vividly described than they 
are in some chapters of The Conipirator. 
It purports to be a romance of real life. The 
editor vouches for the truth of the main 
incidents, which are sufficiently startling to 
satisfy even the most exacting in this respeot 
It seems almost incredible that in this ad¬ 
vanced age oruelties should be practised sugges¬ 
tive only of barbaric times. But the events 

detailed in Count Paul P-’s revelations 

are of comparatively recent occurrence, and 
many of the persons who took part in them 
are still alive. Two characters make an 
indelible impression upon the reader: Alexei 
"Wassiljevitch, a man of infinite power and 
resource; and Miriam, a beautiful Jewess, who 
exhibits a sublime and unparalleled devotion. 
There is one observation in these volumes 
which conspirators would do well to reflect 
upon, and it is made by the cleverest and most 
restless plotter of his time. 

“ I am as old as the century,” he says, 11 and 1 
have lived through many changes. My expert 
enee has led me to the conclusion that con¬ 
spirators have done very little, if anything, for 
the cause of liberty and the rights of man.” 

But what has poor England done that she 
should call down this condemnation from the 
Count: “Time was when your Palmerstons 
and Gladstones thundered at Csars and Bombas. 
Nowadays, you are glad to slink away with a 
novel in one pooket and peace with honour in 
the other.” This novel is sure to attract a 
wide circle of readers, but on other than 
purely literary grounds. 


THE ACADEMY. 

For to Little is the story of a crime. 
It traces the career of a clever, intellectual 
young man, whose character becomes gradu¬ 
ally more and more debased, until for money’s 
sake he actually poisons one person and 
endeavours to murder his wife in the same 
way. Laurence Maber seemed to have a 
brilliant future before him, for he was gifcod 
with external beauty, high mental capacity, 
and the power of drawing men, and more 
particularly women, to himself. But there 
was a latent strain of vice in his nature, 
which, encouraged, grew by what it fed on. 
His end was melancholy in tbe extreme. 
The author cleverly keeps the secret as to 
who the real murderer is till towards the 
close, suspicion being all the way through 
thrown upon a young lady, Beatrice Morte, 
who is passionately in love with Maher. But 
in the end all is made plain. The scene is 
laid in Australia, but there is little scope for 
local colouring, as the novel is one of 
character. It is unquestionably exciting. 

Exciting also is Who it the Man ? a Tale of 
the Scottish Border. Bnt Mr. Tait makes us 
sup too full of horrors. A series of the most 
ghastly murders is committed, which forcibly 
remind us of the Whitechapel tragedies; and 
after suspicion has unjustly hung upon two 
persons, one of whom is tried for the crimes, 
the real murderer is discovered in the person 
of a poor, half-witted fellow, who takes 
revenge for certain wrongs in this way. Those 
who like a gruesome story have it here in 
perfection. 

A decidedly sensational story is Jgatha't 
Quett, but it is by no means destitute of 
ability. Agatha is a newspaper correspondent 
who is deputed to unravel the secret of a 
murder committed under extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. It would be unfair to the 
author to reveal the nature of the remarkable, 
not to say terrible, discovery she ultimately 
makes; but it is a wholly new and un¬ 
expected incident. Mr. Sheratd scarcely 
seems so happy when he is discussing the 
mysteries of a newspaper office. 

G. Barnett Surra. 
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THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Poemt. By Joseph Thomas Chapman. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Talti of a Tennit Party. By Blanoor Dash. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Eclioet of Thought. By Emily E. Reader. 

(Longmans.) 

Poems whioh, though lyrical in form, are 
didaotic in character—whioh lack some of the 
more fssential qualities of poetry, but make up 
for their absence by admirable thoughts ana 
excellent lessons—rather defy critioism. The 
critio ought perhaps to say that verse, and 
especially lyric verse, is not the most suitable 
medium for homilies on everyday truths. But 
he is oheoked by the reflection that everyday 
truths are just those whioh most escape 
observation; and he is bound to admit that the 
poet:—be his rank as poet whatever it may— 
who orystalises them into oouplets and stanzas 
for their better recognition does a serviceable 
work. Mr. Chapman’s poems are of this 
modest but useful character. His subjects 
appear to be all, or nearly all, selected for the 
practical lessons that may be drawn from them; 
but their range is, nevertheless, a wide one. 
Aspects of nature, passages of human experi¬ 


ence, passions of the mind or the heart—all 
suggest to him valuable moral truths whioh are 
self-evident when they are pointed out, but of 
whioh a busy world needs to be reminded. 
Thus, he enforces afresh such familiar lessons as 
that mere gain is not neoessarily success—that 
loss, when it is helpful to others and to the 
world, better deserves the name. He teaches 
the philosophy of little things, out of which 
all great ones come. He shows us that life, 
wealth, power, truth, death are what we make 
them to be by the manner in which we use or 
receive them. He shows the rich man the 
limitations that beset him ; he reminds the 
poor man that all nature is his park and his 
mansion. He sings of progress; of glory that 
consists in noble effort and honest work; of the 
boundless satisfactions of thought; of the 
inequalities that disappear, and the petty 
differences that sire forgotten, when the sonl 
gets high enough to take broad views of men 
and things. Sometimes—as in these verses on 
" Contentment ” — he oonveys by a pleasant 
apologue a very effective lesson : 

“ Contentment knocked at a poet's heart; 

The poet gave an impatient start, 

To see such a straoger there. 

Infinite longings, beautiful dreams, 

Wonderful thoughts on numberless themes, 
Metaphors rich and rare, 

Sensitive sentiments morbidly sad, 

Exquisite raptures, hopes half mad, 

For these there was plenty of room to spare. 
But none for Contentment anywhere. 

“ She next appro ached a philosopher's soul; 
Tbe sage put down some mystical scroll. 

And a vexed look crossed his faoe. 

Whether the will is bound or free, 

Whether there was an eternity. 

Whether all matter and space 
Only exist as part of the mind, 

These and more of a similar kind, 

Were secrets long he had sought to trace; 
Till found, Contentment could have no 
plaoe. 

“ She went to the house of a millionaire. 

But the poor rich man was full ol care, 

And begged ol her not to stay. 

One who had only lived for fame, 

Sighing at last for a loftier aim, 

Told her to go away. 

Those who had most of wealth and ease 
Always appeared the hardest to please ; 

And even the people who Beemed most gay 
Asked her to call another day. 

“ At length she entered a peasant’s breast; 

The poor man gladly received his guest 

As an angel passing by. . 

Proud of his garden, pleased with his cot, 
Plain though his fare, and humble his lot. 
Gratitude beamed from his eye. 

Peacefully here she hoped to remain; 

But soon she heard the peasant complain 
Of some email trouble, and then with a sigh 
Contentment left earth and flew to the sky.” 


There is nothing in these verses that has not 
been said in other forms by preachers and 
teachers without number. Every lesson, indeed, 
in the book has been enforced many times over 
in homily and essay and sermon; but the 
repetition is not to be regretted. If the poet's 
way of telling the wholesome truths which it 
is so necessary men should know be the more 
effective way, then it is well he has taken up 
the parable of the homilist. In a preface Mr. 
Chapman justifies the views he takes on social 
and moral questions, but they need no justifies* 
tion. They are manifestly the views of a man 
who realises the true relations of men to each 
other, and is right-minded in regard to the 
inequalities of life. 

Mr. “Blancor Dash”—who is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon his smart rum de guerre —may 
nave the making in him of a tolerably expert 
writer of verse. But he has much to learn, 
and perhaps still more to unlearn, though 
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whether he will ever do the necessary learning 
and unlearning seems a little doubtful. His 
present mood appears to be one of comfortable 
satisfaction with his achievements. Such a 
mood is obviously a pleasant one; and a writer 
who can keep it up is spared a good many 
mortifications and vexations—to say nothing 
of an infinite deal of work—which his less 
complacent brethren must needs submit to. 
But it has its disadvantages. It is, of oourse, 
fatal to progress; it prevents the possibility of 
higher attainment, and even deteriorates a 
man’s present standard. Mr. “Blanoor Dash ” 
will therefore have to choose between going 
baok and going forward. If he wishes to 
advance he will have to reconsider his view of 
his work and of himself. In a note to the 
longest piece in this volume, “ Our Host’s 
Tale,” which is a versified Arthurian story, he 
refers to the Laureate’s poem, “ Balin and 
Balan,” dealing with the same subject. He is 
concerned to show that he wrote his story 
before reading the Laureate’s poem— a state¬ 
ment to which we are willing to give full 
oredence. But, having said this much, he adds 
that he had to decide whether he would throw 
away what he had written, or publish it and 
run the risk of comparisons between his work 
and Lord Tennyson’s. He elected to publish— 

"believing,” he remarks, "that with this 
explanation I shall not be accused of arrogance by 
the ordinary reader, whilst professional critics 
who hem [die italics are Mr. "Dash’s”] to say 
something may, for all I care, accuse me as much 
as they please.” 

Now we are not aware that we are obliged to 
take any notice of Mr. “Dash”—or (in his 
elegant way of putting it) that we have to say 
something about him. But it may be none 
the worse for him that we should. We shall 
not accuse him of arrogance, for there is no 
arroganoe in copying another man’s style, even 
when the oopying is as closely done as it is in 
the following passage: 

“ And then he asked her of the king; she smiled, 
Telling him all; and ol the queen, and still 
Bhe smiled, but tearfully, and told him all; 

Of the princess, but neither tear nor smile ; 

And e’er she answered, as the valley’s top 
They neared, where joining from opposing sides 
The mountains leant together, swift came one 
Around the dragon’s head, and shouting loud, 
‘Look, knight, defend ye! from the king I 
come. 

So yield to him through me,’ in mad career 
Rushed on: and Balin, hurtling to the charge. 
They shocked together, as two mighty rocks 
Crash from opposing slopes ; and as the least 
Leaps into fragments, so the splintering spear 
Of Launceor left his shield ; but Balin’s stroke 
, Hurled man and horse to ground, as some great 
wave 

That strikes a vessel’s stubborn side unbroke, 
Yet casts it from its height into its vale 
To plunge and sink for ever; so they fell.” 

But Mr. “Blanoor Dash” is not wholly a 
copyist. He can produce original work which, 
though it has its defects, has also its merits. 
Here is a passage of muoh merit: 

“ Man’s life is born into a bootless world. 

If he strive not, how base ! and if he strive 
What weariness and grief, whilst evermore 
Recedes the earthly goal! We plan and act, 
Our little wisdom runs before our deeds 
Led other ways by Fate; and all our days 
But mock the visions of our yesterdays, 

Till every purpose seems as shaped by dreams, 
Futile, and waking, voided.” 

Here is a happy suggestion of Spring: 

" Far and near, 

Spring filled the woodlands with her lucent 
green. 

And hared heaven’s inner blueness, scattering 
White waving fleeces, in the skies, of clouds, 

On earth, of hawthorn's blossoms.” 


And here is an effective picture in a couple of 
lines: 

" And in the gap left clear, 

Athwart the moon there loomed the midnight 
towers 

Of a sieged city." 

The defects in Mr. "Blanoor Dash’s” work 
appear to be mainly the result of haste and 
want of care. Some of them are due to a 
false taste in language, as where he describes 
rooks and rising ground as “ sheery,” or 
speaks of "the slope plain,” or produces such 
a couplet as: 

“That vain wild strain of grief to death that 
clings 

Swept every heart, and none would mute its 
strings.” 

The inversion in the first line is not less 
objeotionable than the impossible verb " mute ” 
in the seoond. The inversions indeed through¬ 
out the volume are its chief blemish. We 
have no doubt, however, that Mr. " Blanoor 
Dash ” can produce good work if he will. But 
he must first put away the mood of self- 
satisfaotion; and he will be well-advised if he 
avoids the temptation to reproduce a style 
which he oannot make bis own. 

Deep religious feeling, a certain quaint 
simplicity, and an earnest if meagre attempt 
to interpret some of the higher problems of 
life—these are characteristics of Mrs. Reader’s 
poems. Though the poems are modestly called 
“ echoes,” they have an original value of their 
own, within the somewhat narrow limits which 
Mrs. Reader is content not to pass. She has no 
heterodoxy and no new orthodoxy to proclaim; 
she does not oonoem herself with theories of | 
belief or non-belief; she takes what have been 
accepted as old truths, and reflects them afresh 
from the dear surface of her own mind. In 
saying this we are really borrowing an image 
from one of her shorter poems. We quite assent 
to her argument that the mind presents a 
varying—as she puts it, a concave or oonvex— 
reflection, but it is something that the reflect* 
ing body should be as dear as it can be. The 
following is the poem: 

“tbuth.” 

“ Men’s minds are like a polished shield, for both 
Have convex sides, where truth and right 
remain; 

And concave ones, where all things mirror false ; 
And yet the world without is just the same. 

One says the universe is full of care; 

Another says the world is height and fair. 

One speaks oi Nature ravaging for blood ; 
Another calls her merciful and good. 

But Nature's self, in spite of praise or blame, 
Stops where she was, and does her work the 
same. 

Yet both speak truth. It is not they have lied— 
One sees the ooncave, one the oonvex side 
Of this world’s mirror. Who is wrong; who 
right, 

Is tested in a sphere outlying human sight.” 

It is in thoughts suggested, rather than fully 
wrought out, that Mrs. Reader is at her best. 
The lines we have quoted are an example of a 
crudely stated idea, which the thoughtful 
reader can amplify and work out for himself. 
Here, in a still shorter poem, is another 
example: 

“ autsT.” 

“ Let the light speak—and it shall say 
There is no speed and no delay, 

Perfect quiet brings the day. 

Perfect growth by little shows: 

He who hastes shall lose by speed; 

He who clutches mar by greed; 

He who hurries spoils his deed 
And swells the debt he owes.” 

But here is, perhaps, a more forcible example 


still, contained in a single couplet, the intro¬ 
ductory lines of a poem on “ Life ”: 

“ Death is the life of a man when he oareth for all 
the world giveth; 

Life is the life of a man who is dead to the 
world while he liveth.” 

Bach of these propositions contains an 
obviously true thought, capable of wide ampli¬ 
fication, but needing to be much qualified. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The biography of Lord Sherbrooke, which 
Mr. A. Patchett Martin is writing, will 
have a brief prefatory memoir by Sir John 
Ooope Sherbrooke, sometime governor-general 
of Canada. The book will form two volumes, 
and will be illustrated with two portraits—one 
taken at Sydney in 1847, the other in London 
in 1883. 

The mid-June issue of the Universal Review 
will contain a contribution from Count Tolstoi, 
embodying not only a reply to the criticisms 
which have been made upon his latest work, 
"The Kreutzer Sonata,” but also a definite 
declaration of his own views on the subjeots 
of morality, marriage, and Christianity. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish im¬ 
mediately, as the second volume in their 
“ Adventure Series,” Robert Drury’s Journal in 
Madagascar. Such doubts as have been raised 
against the veracity of the narrator are fully 
discussed by the editor, Oapt. Pasfield Oliver, 
who, by his work. The French, Dispute in Mada¬ 
gascar, has already identified himself with the 
island. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul, Trench, TrObner, 
& Co. are about to publish a work by Mr. 
darmont Daniell, entitled The Industrial Com¬ 
petition of Asia; or, the Connexion between 
Currency and the Trade and Finances oi our 
Empire in the East, with especial reference to 
the competition of India in European markets, 
and to the importanoe of increasing the supply 
of gold available for British purposes. 

Messes. Macmillan propose to complete 
their cheap reissue of Charles Kingsley’s works 
by the addition of nine volumes of sermons, 
to appear at monthly intervals between now 
and February next. The entire series will thus 
oonsist of twenty-nine volumes. We doubt 
whether there is any other author reoently dead, 
novelist or not, whose popularity can be 
attested by such evidenoe. 

Mb. Andrew Lang is editing a companion 
volume to The Blue Fairy Book, to be called 
“ The Red Fairy Book.” Like the former, it 
will contain numerous illustrations by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces the tenth 
volume of "The Gentleman's Magazine 
library ” as justready for publication. It will 
contain Architectural Antiquities, being the first 
oi two volumes to be issued on this subject. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish next week Yorkshire in the Olden Time. 

The Bishop of Ely has recently caused all 
the ancient reoords of the diooese, hitherto 
scattered in different places, to be removed to 
the palace at Ely, where they are now deposited 
in a spacious muniment room, and made avail¬ 
able for historical research. In further pur¬ 
suance of his design, the bishop has commis¬ 
sioned Mr. A. Gibbons, author of Early Lincoln 
Wills and other similar works, to prepare a 
calendar and concise view of these reoords, 
whioh—it need hardly be said—are of more 
than merely ecclesiastical interest. The epi¬ 
scopal registers proper begin in 1337; and the 
visitation books and the traasoripts of parish 
registers are in unusually good preservation. 
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It is proposed to print copies of oil the wills, 
and also of the marriage register of the old 
chapel of Sly House, Holborn. The volume 
will be issued in a limited edition of fifty 
copies; and subscribers should address them¬ 
selves to Mr. A. Gibbon, The College, Ely. 

Shaksperb students will be glad to know 
that a new volume of the “ University Series,” 
Julius Caesar, edited by Mr. Benj. Dawson, will 
be issued early in June by Messrs. B. Sutton 
& Co. 

Mb. William Andrews, of Hull, has in 
the press a volume to be issued shortly under 
the title of Obsolete Punishments, dealing with 
the duoking stool, cranks, pillory, stocks, 
gibbet-lore, witchcraft, burning of books and 
punishing of authors, &o. Numerous illustra¬ 
tions will be given. 

Messes. P. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately Fergus Hume’s new novel, The 
Man with a Secret, in three volumes ; and Cries 
Cross Lovers, by the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Ohetwynd, 
also in three volumes. John Strange Winter’s 
one-volume novel, Ferrers Court, will be issued 
by the same publishers shortly. 

The first edition of The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, translated by Mathilde Blind, has 
been already exhausted. A second edition is 
now in preparation, and will be ready during 
the course of next week. 

A raw edition of Mme. Darmesteter's (nee 
Mary Robinson), New Arcadia and other Poems, 
has been called for. The book will be issued 
in a French style of binding at a cheap price, 

Ws are asked to state that Mr. Charles 
Marvin is lying seriously ill at Plumstead. He 
was to have started last week for a journey to 
the oil regions of America, when he was 
attacked witn a recurrence of the lung trouble 
that followed the severe attack of Bussian 
influenza that prostrated him early in the 
year. 

The last Friday evening discourse at the 
Boy al Institution will be given on June 13 by 
Prof. Bilvanus P. Thompson on “ The Physical 
Foundation of Music.” 

On Saturday next, June 14, Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale of a miscellaneous oolleotion 
of books and MSB. brought together from 
different quarters, some of which (we fanoy) 
have appeared in the same sale-room not very 
long ago. Among the books we may mention 
a subscriber’s copy of Audubon’s Birds of 
America ; the Kilmarnock edition of Burns; 
copies of Charles Lamb’s Prince Dorus and 
Beauty and the Beast (coloured!; besides many 
of those illustrated works which are sought 
after by both English and French collectors. 
The MSS. include an exceptionally fine Office 
of the Virgin, illuminated by an Italian minia¬ 
turist of the fifteenth century; a list of all 
the incumbents of parishes in Norfolk, from 
the earliest times to the present century, com¬ 
piled by Mr. E. J. L. Scott, of the British 
Museum; and several Browning autographs. 

On Wednesday of last week a new tombstone 
over the grave of Charles Avison was publicly 
unveiled in the ohurohyard of St. Andrew’s, 
Newcastle. The former inscription, in mixed 
Latin and English, has been restored, with the 
following quotation appended from Browning’s 
Parleyings : 

“ On the list 

Of worthies who, by help of pipe or wire, 

Expressed in sound rough rage or soft desire. 

Thou whilom of Newcastle organist.” 

The Orient Company, who propose this 
summer to repeat their enterprise of sending 
two of their large steam-ships on a series of 
pleasure cruises to "the land of the midnight 
sun,” have again commissioned Lieut. G. T. 
Temple, author of the Admiralty Pilots for 


Norway, to compile a guide-book for their 
passengers. On this occasion the pamphlet is 
augmented by two special contributions—on 
the astronomical aspect of the subject, by Mr. 
J. Norman Lockyer, with several explanatory 
illustrations; and on the geology of Norway, 
by Mr. Grenville A. J. Cole, with a geological 
map. 

The new sixpenny edition of Tom Brown's 
School Bays (Macmillan) contains on the verso 
of the title-page a bibliography so full as to 
constitute a life-history of what we may safely 
call one of the half-dozen most popular books 
of this century. Almost the Only information 
not given is the number of oopies of whioh 
each edition consisted. The total number of 
editions, since the first publication in April 1857, 
is fifty, of which seven were issued at the prioe 
of half-a-guinea. The illustrations, by Mr. 
Arthur Hughes and Mr. Sydney Hall, were 
first added in 1874 ; and, concerning these, it 
is important to notice that the original blocks 
required to be cut down to fit the orown octavo 
editions. The first really cheap edition, and 
also the one most frequently reprinted, was the 
pott octavo of 1865. As many will recollect, 
a sixpenny edition previously appeared, in 1882; 
but in the form known as medium quarto, whioh 
is by no means so well suited for permanent 
preservation as the present form of medium 
octavo. To make the bibliography oomplete, 
it would be necessary to ascertain the number 
of (pirated) editions that have been published 
in America. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At the Commemoration at Oxford, on June 25, 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. will be conferred 
upon the following: Mr. W. Q. Orohardson; 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge; Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley; Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
of the British Museum; and Sir William Turner, 
professor of anatomy at Edinburgh. Weunder- 
stand that Mr. Stanley will be the guest of 
Prof. Jowett, at Bslliol. 

Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, has been 
re-elected vice-chancellor at Cambridge for the 
coming academioal year. 

The President of the French Bepublio, at 
the instanoe of the Aoadumie dee Soienoes, has 
conferred the distinction of officer of the legion 
of honour upon two English mathematicians : 
Prof. Sylvester of Oxford, and Prof. Cayley of 
Cambridge. 

In Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to make a contribution not 
exceeding £160 to the Oxford Historical 
Society. 

The tapestry worked by Mr. William Morris 
after a design by Mr. Burne-Jones, has now 
been hung in the ohapel of Exeter College. 
The subject is " The Adoration of the Magi.” 
It is interesting to remember that the two 
artists matriculated together at Exeter in 1852, 
and that both were eleoted to honorary fellow¬ 
ships in 1882. Mr. Burue-Jones, it appears, 
did not graduate, though the university con¬ 
ferred upon him the degree of D.O.L. at the 
Commemoration of 1881. 

The Council of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society has decided—in accordance with the 
reports of the adjudicators, Sir W. Thomson, 
Lord Bayleigh, and Prof. G. H. Darwin—to 
award the Hopkins Prize for the period 1883- 
1885 to Mr. W. M. Hicks, for his memoir upon 
"The Theory of Vortex Bings” (Phil. Trans. 
1885), and for his earlier memoirs upon related 
subjects; also to award the Hopkins Prize for 
the period 1886-1888 to Mr. Horaoe Lamb, for 
his paper on "Ellipsoidal Current-Sheets” 
(Phil. Trans. 1887), and for his numerous other 
papers on mathematical physics. 


The special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge have nominated a lady—-Miss L. 
Aekroyd, of Newnham—to occupy the uni¬ 
versity table at the Plymouth laboratory of the 
Marine Biological Association for one month. 

The registrary at Cambridge calls formal 
attention to the fact that, by the recent admis¬ 
sion of six unattached students, the total 
number of persons matriculated daring the 
present academioal year amounts to 1027, being 
the highest on record. 

The subject chosen for Sir William Browne’s 
gold medal for Greek elegiacs at Cambridge 
next year is " In Obitum Boberti Browning.” 

Prof. Boy and Dr. D. MacAlister have been 
appointed to represent the university of Cam¬ 
bridge at the tenth International Medical 
Congress to be held at Berlin in August. 

Mr. 0. Wood, organist of Cains College, is 
writing the music for the performance of the 
“Ion” of Euripides, whioh is to take place at 
Cambridge next term. 

At the annual meeting of Mansfield College, 
the following were among those elected to 
form the enlarged council of twenty-four: 
Prof. A. S. Wilkins, of Owens College; Dr. 
Dale, of Birmingham; Mr. T. Raleigh, of All 
Souls; and Mr. B. F. Horton, of New 
College. _ 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MR. WATTS’S PICTURE OF MAMMON. 


Comb, and behold your god, ye worshippers ! 
He sits at the receipt of sacrifice. 

Hunger is up in those inveterate eyes : 
Already two are crouched, and neither stirs. 
His gross hand dabbles in that hair of hers— 
Frail form, whose sick deep slumber testifies 
Lethe begun! A youth with shoulder lies 
Upheaved, unstrung, and tarnished face averse. 


England! thy souls in this oblivious hell 
Lie sunken, and for ever more forget 
Honour and shame. Whose voice is like a bell 
To pierce their souls with some outworn regret 
Of innooent days, so that they sleep less well, 

So that in dreams their hard-sealed eyes are 
wetf 


Oliver Elion. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary is falling into the fault of 
having too many artides in eaoh number, the 
result being that no single subject can be 
treated so fully as it deserves. By far the most 
important artide in the June number is con¬ 
tributed by Canon Scott Bobertson. It relates 
to the tomb of Archbishop Hubert Walter, who 
died in 1205; for that it is that prelate’s tomb 
the evidence now seems to be oondusive. The 
rioh embroideries and other objects found m 
it are worthy of the attention of all anti¬ 
quaries. We hope they may some day be repro¬ 
duced, so far as is possible, in coloured fac¬ 
simile. An engraving is here given of the 
paten and chalice. As our readers know, it 
was the custom to bury ecclesiastics with 
objects of this kind on their breast They 
were never, or very rarely, suoh as had been 
used for Mass, but copies, intended as symbols 
only. They were commonly made of lead or 
tin. These are of base silver. The chalice, 
judging from the engraving, must be very 
beautiful. It is, we believe, the oldest piece of 
ecdesiastioal plate in England. "The Anti¬ 
quary Among the Piotures” is an unsigned 
artide which we should have been glad to 
have met with in a newspaper, but which is 
quite out of place here. Miss Lucy Toulmrn 
Smith reviews Mr. Gomme’s “ Village Com¬ 
munity.” We do not suppose that there is 
anyone else in this country who knows so muon 
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of the early life of our ancestors as she. The 
only criticism we have to make is that we wish 
her paper had been much longer. Mr. B. 0. 
Hope continues his annotated list of Holy 
Wells. The paper before us includes those he 
has heard of in Lancashire, Lincolnshire, 
Monmouth, and Norfolk. As a first attempt, 
it is valuable. We trust that his collections 
will be much added to and reproduced as a 
kind of gazetteer of wells having such associa¬ 
tions. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

We quote the following from the New Tork 

Nation : 

“ Boston, May 8, 1890. 

“ The spring meeting of the society was held 
yesterday at the rooms of the American Academy. 
To the great regret of the members. Prof. W. D. 
Whitney sent in his resignation as president. Dr. 
W. Hayes Ward was elected to fill his place. The 
other officers elected for the year were—vice-presi¬ 
dents, the Bev. A. P. Peabody, Prof. E. E. 
Salisbury, Prof. D. 0. Gilman; secretaries, Prof. 
D- G. Lyon, Prof. 0. R. Lanman, Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin; treasurer, Mr. A. Yan Name; directors, 
Mr. A. I. Ootheal, Prof. M. Bloomfield, Prof. 
J. H. Thayer, Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Prof. 
R. J. H Gettheil, Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Prof. 
J. P. Taylor. Profs. Antonio Maria Oeriani 
Milan), H. Bragsch-Pasha (Berlin), Eberhard 
Schrader (Berlin), and W. D. Whitney (New 
Haven), were elected honorary members. Mr. 
Alexander I. Ootheal, of New York, sent a gift of 
1,000 dollars to the society. 

"The following papers were presented: 

“ Prof. W. R. Harper (Yale), with a view to 
show the value of historical syntax, gave several 
studies of the Taylor inscription of Sennacherib. 
The following points were dwelt upon: the accu¬ 
sative in « and a, the relation between adjective 
and substantive, permansive, participle, infinitive, 
and noun with pronominal suffixes. Mr. Lester 
Brader, jun. (Yale), presented a Olassifloatlott of 
the sentences in the Taylor inscription of 
Sennacherib. Mr. George A. Barton (Harvard) 
spoke on the Origin and Character of Tiamat, the 
Biblical WhOm, symbolised as a dragon. Dr. W. 
Hayes Ward spoke on Babylonian Mythology 
as illustrated by Babylonian Art. The chief 
sources of information are the seal cylinders. Dr. 
Ward thinks that there is no figure of Gisdubar 
on the celebrated Sargon stone. The figure is 
rather that of the god of fertilising waters. We 
see this from other examples in which there 
appears in addition an undoubted Gisdubar figure. 
This god of the fertilising waters is represented 
with fish, and with streams coming from his 
shoulders or from his navel. Before the god there 
generally appears an attendant pushing a figure. 
In later art the stream disappears, and the figure 
seems to come forward willingly. Dr. Ward sees 
in this figure Shamash, the sun-god, who is also 
pictured with streams. The Abbu Habba tablet 
seems to represent the same scene as the one so 
familiar to us on the seals. When the streams 
disappear from the seated god, they reappear in 
the emblems of the sun-god, as four streams of 
water crossing a circle. There is no doubt that 
the figure on the Abbu Habba tablet is that oi 
Shamash. The soene must therefore be laid in 
Heaven, and not in Hades, as heretofore supposed. 
In the Abbn Habba representation, the god rides 
upon the upptr waters, in the neighbourhood of 
which stars are plainly visible. 

“ Dr. Robert Harper (Yale) made a communica¬ 
tion in regard to three tablets now in his posses¬ 
sion which he had brought back from the uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania’s expedition to Babylonia. 
They belong to the so-called class of loan-tablets, 
and were unearthed at Niffer. They are dated in 
the years two and and four of Ashur-itiUi-ilani, 
King of Assyria. The dates are of chronological 
value. They show that the Babylonian empire 
existed, if .only in name, for four years after the 
death of Assurbanipal. 

“ Mr. F. P. Ramsay (WetheredvUle, Md.) pro¬ 
posed to substitute the terms ‘ postpositive ’ and 
* prepositive ’ in Semitic grammar for ‘perfect’ 
and ‘imperfect.’ Dr. William M. Amolt (Johns 


Hopkins) sent a criticism of Schrader’s Ktilin - 
tehri/tlieht Bibliothek, vol. ii., and Prof. D. G. 
Lyon (Harvard) a criticism of Peiser’s Ktilin- 
toKriftUehe Aktetutuekt. 

“Dr. Cyrus Adler (Johns Hopkins) presented 
an account of the Johns Hopkins and tne Abbot 
Egyptian collections. The first consists of 680 
objects collected by Col. Mendez I. Cohn in the 
years 1832 and 1835. Among them are two Coptic 
inscriptions deciphered by Mr. Max Muller. The 
Abbot collection, the property of the New York 
Historical Society, is well known. It is said to 
be fully equal to the great collections in Europe; 
Miss Edwards is authority for the statement that 
it is one of the beat in the world. The more the 
pity that it is not pnt in a building where it can 
be studied to advantage, and that complaints have 
been made by several scholars that it is not readily 
accessible. 

"The Rev. Lysander Dicker man discussed the 
Egyptian synonyms for the word ‘ pyramid.’ He 
finds the word to be Egyptian and not Greek, and 
to denote always ' a stored enclosure for the pre¬ 
servation of things.’ 

“ Prof. R. Gottheil (Columbia) showed several 
photographs of a remarkable Alhambra vase now 
in the possession of Mr. Charles A. Dana, of New 
York. The vase is said to have been dug up by 
some peasants in the Alpuj arras, whither Abu 
Abdallah Mohammad (Boabuil) and the remnants 
of the Benu Nasr retired after they had surrendered 
Granada to Queen Isabella, January 2, 1492. The 
vase is a beautiful specimen or Moorish art. It is 
perfectly preserved, and contains several interest¬ 
ing Arabic inscriptions. Of the four other Alham¬ 
bra vases known to exist to-day, that in the Her¬ 
mitage at St. Petersburg is the only other one in a 
perfect condition. 

"Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson (Columbia) read 
two papers on ' Sanskrit hradt-eaknu (Rig-veda x., 
95, 6),’’ and on ‘ Aveatan Transcription.' In the 
latter, Dr. Jackson pleaded for uniformity of 
transcription, at least among American Aveatan 
scholars. Mr. Charles J. Goodwin sent a paper on 
‘ The Hermes Function of the War-God Skanda,’ 
based upon a hitherto unpublished text of the 
Atharva-veda. The likeness between Skanda 
(from the root item, to leap) and Hermes is very 
dose. They are both gods of cunning and roguery. 
They have parallel functions and resemble eaoh 
other in many minor {Mints. 

"The fall meeting of the society will be held at 
Princeton College. 

“B. J. H. G.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DIBCOVERY OF THE SIXTH BRAHMANA OF THE 
8AMAVEDA. 

Oxford: done *. 1880. 

Instead of troubling your readers about the 
next meeting of the Oriental Oongress and the 
logal aspects of the revert io auffragii adpopulum, 
I «h«.H be glad it you will allow me to call the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars to a curious 
discovery, lately made by Pandit Satyavrata 
Samdsrami. 

It was in the year 1849, in the preface to the 
first volume of my edition of the Rig-Veda, 
p. xxvii., that I pointed out that at the time 
of Sayana there must have existed eight 
Brfihmanas of the S&ma-Veda. Prof. Weber 
doubted the fact, which I had oommunioated in 
a letter to Prof. Benfey, and I therefore 
quoted Sayana’s t ptiteima verba. These 
amounted to this: that the first Brahmana is 
the Prauctta-. the large one, that is, the 
Pan&avimsa ; the seoond the Shadvinwa, the 
third the Sftmavidhi, the fourth the Arsheya, 
the fifth the Devatadhydya, the sixth the 
Upanishal, the seventh the Samhitopanishad, 
the eighth the Yamsa. 

I returned to the subject again in my Hie- 
tory of Ancient Santkrit Literature (1859). There 
I showed that Kumdrila Bhatta also knew 
eight Brabmanas of the Sdmaveda, and that, 
according to him, no accents were marked in 
them. 

Whether Sayana was right in calling 
these works Brdhmanas is a question which 
does not concern ns. He gave t> em that 
name, and ascribed to them full srauta 
authority. That is enough. 

The question of interest, however, was whether 
these eight Brdhmanas could still be identified. 
No doubt existed about No. 1, the PraurfAa or 
Tandya-brdhmana, which is published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. No 2 is the Shadvimsa, of 
which a portion, the Adbhuta, has been pub¬ 
lished by Prof. Weber; No. 3 is the S4md- 
vidh&na, published by Burnell, 1873 ; No. 4 
the Arsheya, published by the same scholar, 
1876 and 1878 ; No. 6, the Devatddhy&ya, 
published by tile same, 1873. No. 7, the 
tiamhimpaniskad-brahmana, and No. 8, the 
Va?nia-btuhmana, have likewise been edited by 
Burnell in 1877 and 1873. 

There remained therefore No. 6 only, oalled 
the Upanishad. Prof. Weber thought this 
must be meant for the well-known JSMndogya- 
upanishad, constituting eight out of the ten 
books of tile ATHndogya-brhhmana. I myself 
was inolined to adopt the same opinion, though 
I hesitated between it and the Kena- 
upanishad. 

Thanks to the researches of a well-known 
student of the S&ma-veda, Satyavrata 84m&«- 
rami, to whom we owe a useful edition of 
the 8uma-veda-sambit4, we know now that the 
EModogya consisted really of two parts, and 
that the two books hitherto missing are the two 
books of the Mantra-bruhmana. , 

The words of Sftyana so often quoted, giving 
an aooount of the eight Brahman as, the Pandit 
reads: “Arsheyam daivatam fcaiva mantram 
vopanishat tataA,” not, as they are usually 
read : “ Arsheyam daivatam kaiva bhaved upa- 
nishat tat a A.” 

The ordinary reading is not wrong, and 
conveys the right information to any one 
acquainted with ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Still it is possible that 8ayana himself 
wrote “mantram vopanishat tataA,” and that 
an ignorant scribe, not knowing what to make 
of “mantram v4,” changed it into “bhaved.” 
I should prefer to read " mantra." 

Pandit Satyavrata Bftm&irami had published 
this Mautia-brahmana in the Hindu Commenta¬ 
tor, 1872, with a Sanskrit commentary and a 
Bengali translation. This text has been severely 


criticised by Prof. Knauer in his excellent 
edition of the Gobhila Grt'hya-Sfttras, 1884 ; 
and the Pandit, acknowledging the defects of 
his first edition, has now published an improved 
edition in a Journal, called Uthd, the Hawn. 
In it he explains that the real Brfihmana of 
the Kauthumas consisted, like the Satapatha- 
brahmana, of forty Adhydyas. The Praudha 
oonsists of twenty-five, the Shadvimta of five. 
These thirty Adhyayas are devoted to Srauta 
ceremonies, and form one whole. Then follows 
the Mantra-Brahmana, consisting of two 
Adhyayas, devoted to Grihya ceremonies; and, 
lastly, the Upanishal, consisting of eight 
Adhyayas or Frap&Aakas, making forty in all. 
The remaining five Brahmanas are treated by 
our Pandit as Anu-br&hmanas, and S&yana is 
severely taken to task for his ignoranoe of all 
matters pertaining to the 8ama-Yeda. 

The Mantra-brahmana oontains verses to be 
used at marriage ceremonies. It is dearly 
presupposed by the Gobhila Gr»hya-S6tras, as 
has been shown by Prof. Knauer. 

The same number of the Uthd contains also 
the beginning of a Sama-pratisakhya. If the 
series is continued in the same spirit, it deserves 
the support of all Sanskrit scholars in 
Europe. 

F. Max Muller. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Queen's College, Oxford: Jane t, 1898. 

The anonymous correspondent who signs 
himself “ One of the English Delegates,” could 
not have understood what passed at the 
Christiania meeting. The committee was not 
“unanimously chosen" ; it consisted of only 
four persons, one of whom was not present; 
and it did not indude representatives of 
England, France, America, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, or Russia. The anonymous corre¬ 
spondent has a very poor opinion of his fellow- 
oountrymen. This is not surprising, as he 
considers Count Landberg a more “noted" 
Orientalist than Prof. Weber or Dr. Oppert. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES : “ OOCKNBY,” “ CLOCK,” 

“ COBLE.” 

Yale University: May It, 1890. 

It has occurred to me, in reading Dr. Murray’s 
spirited letter on the word “oockney," that 
in the equation co&enau^fowl's egg, the first 
element might possibly be some other word 
than cocA:=Frenoh cog. In the phrase: “ ceuf 
4 la ooque," cogue means “shell," and is 
derived, according to Littre, from Lat. 
concha. “ (Euf 4 la ooque " literally signifies 
“ egg in the shell," which for many purposes 
is simply equivalent to “egg." To assume 
that cockney, in the peculiar uses instanced by 
Dr. Murray, is a translation of “oeuf 4 la 
coque,” may seem too daring, and I shall not 
venture to take the responsibility for such an 
assumption. Still, there is something to be 
said in favour of it as a conjecture. The same 
word coque, whether related or not to the cock- 
in cockboat, may, for anything I can see, be 
contained in M.B. cokebelle, which occurs in 
Trevisa and the Prcmptorium, the quotation 
from Trevisa (i., 219) being as follows: “a 
cokebelle of silver i-honged aboute his nekke," 
a translation of the Latin ‘ 1 nolam argenteam 
circa oollum.” A bell of the shape or size of a 
shell might not inoonceivably take the name of 
cokebelle. The sense, “ egg in the shell,” would, 
of course, suit the context in the passages from 
Piers Plowman and the Tumamentof Tottenham, 
and has perhaps a special significance in that 
from Heywood: “ Men say that he that oometh 
every day, Shall have a cookenaie [egg in the 


shell] . . . But I gat not so much . . . 
As a good hens fether, or a poore eg-shell,” i.e. 
instead of getting the egg in the shell, I got 
not even the shell. Dr. Murray recognises the 
difficulty in the interpretation, “ cock’s egg," 
and, indeed, it is no slight one. As for the n, 
which Dr. Murray interprets as the sign of the 
genitive plural, it might be euphonic to prevent 
the dashing of initial with final vowel, or 
might be due to some mistaken analogy. The 
n in bittern and nlghtangle are, strictly speaking, 
not organic. With reference to the derived 
senses of cokenay, it may be worth noting that 
in two modern French words, coquecigue and 
coquefredouille, the first element would appear 
to be identical with the coque cited above; and 
that both these words, as well as a much larger 
number in Old French coined on the same 
model, are terms of disparagement, and remind 
us of the last meaning adduced by Dr. Murray 
under (1) namely, “ milksop." In presenting 
these considerations, I have no intention o( 
setting up a rival etymology to that of Dr. 
Murray, but merely with to suggest what may 
possibly not have occurred to him and the 
others who have written on the word. 

In reading Reeves’ Adamnan, I have come 
upon clocca in the sense of “ bell,’’ and produce 
the instances, in the hope that they may be 
useful to investigators of Euglish clock. They 
are (p. 120}: “ olocoam putea”; (p. 214} 

“pulsata personante oloooa.” These are 
especially interesting because they may be 
conceived to have been used with the Celtic 
form in mind, or perhaps to have been a direct 
Latinisation of the Celtic. 

For the etymology of coble, Adamnan’a 
caupallus (p. 170) should be borne in mind. 
Reeves notes one variation in the accusative 
singular, caupulum, and Du Cange has a 
variety of forms. I fail to see why the 
Century Dictionary should say of coble, “not 
connected with O. North, cuopel, a boat.” 
Considering the influence of Celtic monks upon 
Northumbrian civilisation, it seems to me 
natural enough that North. *cuopel (dat. cuople, 
Matt. viii. 23), Lat. caupulut, &o., and the 
ourrent Celtic etymon, should be interrelated. 

Albert S. Cook. 


Btraasbarg University: May V , 1883 . 

As I see that the correspondence on this 
subject is not dosed, I should like to suggest 
another explanation of the meaning of the 
expression “oock’s egg,” supposing that Dr. 
Murray has indeed found in this the origin of 
the M.B. cokenay. I cannot see how his 
suggestion that children think more of oocks 
than hens (even if they do, which I doubt) 
could possibly be the origin; children do not, 
as a rule, contribute to the permanent voca¬ 
bulary of a language. Nor does the suggestion 
of Prof. Earle seem satisfactory to me. 

Now in German there exists exactly the 
same expression, Hahneuei, as a term of 
reproach; and this is what Grimm says of it in 
bis Wiirterbuch : 

“ Hahneuei, n. neunt das volk im Gottingischen 
und anderwarts die misgestalteten huhnereiman 
alaubte solche eler hiilbe der hahn gelegt and ana 
Omen entwlckele sich eiu basilisk, daun bfzsiohnet 
man auch dutch hahneuei scherzhaft etwaa 
wunderbares unglaubliches.’’ 

May not the same legend have existed in 
England to explain small misshaped eggs. And 
may not a similar process of folklore have caused 
a specialisation of the use of the word in the 
sense of something wonderful to that which 
was certainly then as now to the simple rustic 
one of the most wonderful phenomena in 
nature—the London “ cockney ” ? 

H. Frank Heath. 
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TILE WORD “ HAN8ELYN8 ” IN CIIAUOER. 

Cambridge: Jane 8, 1601 . 

I am of opinion that this word was borrowed 
from Erenoh, and is mentioned in Godefroy's 
dictionary. 

1 there find : “ Hamselin, hamcellin, haintelin, 
am., sorte de robe longue.” Godefroy gives 
examples from Christine de Pisan, and from 
documents dated respectively 1403 and 1416. 

I cannot lay hold of the etymology; but I 
believe that the last syllable is precisely P. fin., 
in the sense of linen-cloth (Cotgrave). The rest 
of the word suggests the theoretical Teutonic 
'hamisa, noticed by Kluge s.v. Flemd. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SUBDAY. Jane a 7.S0 p.m. Bthloal: "Dr. Johnson 
and his Contemporaries,” by Dr. I. B. Mnlrhead. 
TusspAY, June 10, S p.m. Royal Institution : "The 
Natural History of Society," III, by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

S 80 p.m. British Museum: “ The Manners and 
Customs of the Babylonians,” n. by Mr. G. Bertln. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: " Capital and Labour 
in the West Indies. 1 ' by Mr. Henry Fowler. 

8.80 p.m. AnthropnloRlosl: "The Nomad 
Tribes of Asia Minor,” by Mr. Theodore Bent: 

A Contribution to a Scientific Phrenology,” by 
Mr. Bernard Hollander. 

Thursday, June It, 8 n m Royal Institution: “ Flame 
and Explosives, VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Rationale of 
Indian Railways.” by Sir Theodore U. Hope. 

„ 8 P.m. Mathematical: “Parabolic Note,”by 
Mr. R. Tucker; " Fuither Notes on SimplirfsBima. 
by Mr. W. J. O. Sharp; “ Rotatory Polarization,” by 
Dr. J. 1.armor; “The Expression of the Square 
Boot of a Quartlo as a Continued Fraction,” by 
Prof. G. B. Mathews; and Papers by Messrs. A. R. 
Johnson and R. RusselL 

Friday, June is, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: "Muoh 
Ado about Nothing,” by Mr. H. 8. Pearson. 

8 pm. London Amateur Scientific Sooletr: 
" The Lias and Oolites of Northampton,” by Mr, 
A. Loydell. 

_ 9 p.m. Royal Institution: "The Physical 
Foundation of Music,” by Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 

Saturday, June It, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Ballad Music of the West of England.” with Musical 
Illustrations, III., by the Rev. S. Bartng-Gonld. 

8.48 p.m. Botanic: Fortnightly General Meeting. 


80IENOE. 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek 

Verb. By William Watson Goodwin. 

Second Edition. (Maomillan.) 

It would, perhaps, be fairer to the book before 
us if we oould imagine it to be Prof. Good¬ 
win’s first contributions to the subject. But 
his former book has laid us under such obliga¬ 
tions that this is impossible. The present 
Syntax is a good deal handsomer book than 
our old friend Greek Moods and Tenses, whioh 
I have before me in the Boston edition of 
1870. It is in larger print and on better 
paper, and weighs more than twice as much. 
But its increase in contents is not nearly so 
great; and the publishers would have done 
better for themselves, for the author, and for the 
interests of classical scholarship in this country 
if they had kept nearer to the old size and 
price. It is necessary to protest against the 
prioes of classical books of the more advanced 
kind, which are continually on the rise. The 
same sum is asked for two plays, better 
edited undoubtedly, as sufficed formerly to pur¬ 
chase the entire dramatist. The additions are 
partly due to the Appendix, whioh has grown 
to one-tenth of the volume; partly to disquisi¬ 
tions on various subjects, which might, I tbink, 
have been more conveniently added to the 
Appendix; and partly to an expansion of 
treatment and increase of illustrations through¬ 
out the book, among which must be mentioned 
toe full and generally satisfactory account of 
Homeric syntax. 


The well-known characteristics of Prof- 
Goodwin’s work—his power of making prac¬ 
tical inductions, his distinctness of thought, 
and his masculine common sense—are as con¬ 
spicuous in this book as in its predecessor. In 
addition, it shows a breadth of soope, an 
enlargement of- view, and an appreciation of 
recent developments which the first book 
could not, from the nature of the case, display 
The birth of a real historical syntax of Greek 
and Latin, and the application of statistical 
methods to Greek and Latin grammar, 
correcting and corrected by a sharpened 
and more consistent textual oritioism, are 
making the grammatical student’s path 
clearer and more certain walking. Excep¬ 
tions, the “sundries” of grammar, have to 
give a strict acoount of themselves. They 
can no longer be explained away in the old 
metaphysical fashion after which Hermann 
said of the aorist of attempted action—such 
as cKTttva, “ I tried to kill”—that it “ fecisse 
sed sine effectu significat.” (By the way, 
Prof. Goodwin does not notice this usage of 
the aorist, though he calls its use “ like the 
future” in questions “strange” (82). Itisdis- 
cussed in an Appendix to S heppard and E »ans’s 
Notes on Thuoydides.) Nor, again, will any 
sober scholar, however much he may admire 
Madvig’s masterly discussion in the Adversaria 
of the use of the aorist for the future infini¬ 
tive, follow Cobet in sweeping all such infini¬ 
tives out of Homer. Survivals of earlier 
usage, prejudices or nuances of particular 
writers, masterings of the sense by the sound, 
are verae causae of irregularity recognised by 
Prof. Goodwin. Of the last, Thuo., 1, 118 
is a pretty example, owes k<u npo roi) pi] ra\iii 
liven, the prj being simply due to the fac‘ that 
rov fir] ravels Uvai sounded more natural than 
toS oil t. !., though neither row nor pi } have 
anything to do with the infinitive. A passage 
like this should give Dr. Rutherford pauie. 

Prof. Goodwin has made good use of recent 
works, especially of the magnificent collections 
of the writers in Sohanz’s Beitrdge —whose 
writings, pace Prof. Goodwin’s abstracts, all 
soholars should study in the original—of bis 
countryman Prof. Gildersleeve’s acute and 
learned dissertations, and of the excellent 
Homeric Grammar by Mr. Monro. Not only 
scholarship, but teaching, will be improved by 
these researches. The behaviour of irplv need 
not bring pain even to schoolboys; pi}, in 
expressions of fear, is no longer alarming; 
and even pi) ov with the subjunctive may 
be dealt with without an invocation of ellipse. 
Prof. Goodwin himself has settled ov pi}’a 
business; and in Cambridge, at any rate, we 
are well prepared to receive the theory whioh 
he has expounded in a luminous and con¬ 
vincing Appendix. I should myself have 
welcomed it with the sober joy which one 
feels when one is anticipated; but I hear 
that Dr. Ptile has taught substantially the 
same doctrine for several years. 

The book beats throughout the marks of 
most careful and judicious revision. Prof. 
Goodwin’s formulations of general statements, 
and his framing of definitions, are in general 
excellently done. It is difficult to find a 
page in which some improvement, often slight, 
though not on that account unimportant, has 
been made on the previous edition. 

Conditional sentences are a branch in which 
Prof. Goodwin has a special right to be heard. 


He adheres to his distinction between tdv with 
the subjunctive, and ct with the optative, as 
being only one of greater and less “vividness”; 
and to those who objeot that this view is not 
sufficiently distinct, he makes the sufficient 
answer that it is as distinct as the case allows. 
Still, I cannot admit it as entirely satisfy¬ 
ing the facts. “If he leaves (=shall leave) 
the house he will be captured,” seems to 
me in all respects (except in the time 
referred to) to be parallel with “ if he left 
yesterday he was captured”; while “ if he 
were to leave, or should leave the house, he 
would be captured,” contains the imagination 
and conveys the impression that he is not 
expected to leave the house. It is in this 
(which I would fully admit may have been 
derived from an original difference in degree 
of vividness or of sense of distance) that 
must be sough 1 the real distinction between 
the two usages iu ordinary Greek. The form 
which implies nothing, but simply places the 
consequence and the condition side by side, 
is naturally “more vivid” than one which 
suggests a possibility that their connexion 
has not got beyond the limits of imagination. 
In general suppositions Prof. Goodwin’s treat¬ 
ment of sentences introduced by tl tk, &o. 
(§ 67), with the indicative as a variety of those 
introduced by eav ns has lately been criticised 
by Mr. Biyfield in the Classical Review; 
and probably a distinction between indefinite¬ 
ness of person and indefiniteness of oocur- 
ren:e might with advantage have been 
introduced. The use of put tenses of the 
indicative with av in statements ordinarily 
expressing unfulfilled conditions is very well 
delimitated and pertinently illustrated. In 
particular, Prof. Goodwin clearly and acutely 
points out where an idea of non-fulfilment is 
gratuitous or inadmissible. 

The treatment ef the potential indicative 
and subjunctive is much less satisfactory. 
Prof. Goodwin says that— 

“ In most cases the limiting oondition involved 
in the potential optative is not present to the 
mind in any definite form, and can be ex¬ 
pressed in Eoglish only by suoh words as 
perchance, possibly, or probably, or by the 
auxiliaries oould, would, should, &o., with the 
vague conditions which these imply (like ' if he 
should try,’ ‘ if he pleased,’ ‘ if he oould,’ * if 
what is natural should happen,' &o.). Sometimes 
a more general condition is implied, like ‘ in 
any possible case,’ as aim hv J«x«l/*’i>' toSto, ‘ I 
would not acoept this ’ (on any terms),” 
and just below, “ the optative, thus used with 
no conscious feeling of any definite condition, 
but still implying that the statement is con¬ 
ditioned and not absolute [the italics through¬ 
out are mine], is the simplest and most 
primitive potential.” Further on, speaking 
of the development of toe potential optative, 
he marks most correctly, as a “ final step,” 
that of “the condition being actually stated 
in the sentence ” as tl ictXeuo-ttas i\0oi av. 
Now, if he had adopted the vulgar notion 
that the potential usage was due to mutila¬ 
tion or suppression in the “ conditional 
sentence,” his view would be intelligible; 
but, as it is, he has embraced a phantom. 
In tXoipl Ktv r) Ktv aXolrjv, “ I may slay or I 
may be slain ” (II. 22, 253, p. 77), how can the 
optative still imply that toe statement is con¬ 
ditioned? Conditioned by what? By his 
“going into battle,” implied in tkoipi? 
Then a verb could condition itself—a fearful 
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thing to admit. Is it not obvious that the 
possibility is as absolutely undetermined and 
unconditional here as, Bay, in the Eng¬ 
lish, “ I may be killed in battle,” or the 
Latin “ fieri potest ut ooeidar ”; and that 
the unconditional possibility comes first, the 
conditioned possibility, whether explicit or 
implicit, after it ? The treatment of 
similar sentences relating to past tense is 
vitiated by a strange unwillingness to admit 
that the optative may be used of past events 
in principal clauses. He will only go so far 
as to say “ tfnlrp kc, without a protasis may 
have a vague potential force, 'yon might 
perchance say,’ which could be felt as 
either past or future, as the context de¬ 
manded.” This seems to admit that the 
potential optative can be used as the potential 
indicative of past time, especially as it is 
immediately followed by a quotation of ovk ay 
epiaatuv (II. 3,223), “ No other mortal could 
then vie with Odysseus.” But then I cannot 
understand why Prof. Goodwin throughout 
bis citations from Herodotus translates \tyotor 
av, &c., by the ambiguous might tell, &c., 
instead of by the ordinary English may have 
told. 

Among the potential uses of the past tenses 
of the indicative, he classes a use of av with 
the participle which may be just as well re¬ 
ferred to the optative, and unduly reduces its 
extent. In Soph. 0. 7. 523, aXX qkdc piv 8q 
rovro tovvoSov Ta\ bpyg fhaardiv, the order 
of the words and the sense (for the reproach 
had come; the fact was certain, though not the 
cause) show that to translate “ this reproach 
may have oome from violence of wrath ” is to 
import into Greek a looseness characteristic of 
English. So in O.C. 964 and Thuc. 6, 2. 
As I have discussed these and similar passages 
in tbe Trantaetion* of the Cambridge Philolo¬ 
gical Society (vol. iii., part i.), I need only 
add here that it was the fact that the optative 
and indicative were in uae together which 
determined writers unconsciously to adopt an 
ambiguous form. Later on, the more distinct 
indicative here, as in unfulfilled conditions and 
unfulfilled purposes, drove out the optative. 

Prof. Goodwin begins section 744 by saying 
“the subject of the infinitive, if expressed, is 
in the accusative.” I find it difficult to 
believe that Prof. Goodwin should have 
slipped into such a statement; yet I cannot 
find sny correction or qualification of it, 
though it is contradicted by many of his own 
citations. The well-known passage o4 k H<f>q 
ovtos JAA’ eKtivov orTparqyeiv, the direct form 
of wbich Prof. Goodwin (p. 267) gives as 
ovk iym duros aAA’ eKtivoi (rrpaTqyti,* is the 
first example that occurs; see also §784, 1, 
Xen. Anal. 1, 4, 15; Thuc. 2, 65 (§ 798). 

It would not be necessary to do more than 
mark this imperfeotion of statement if it were 
not accompanied by other apparent miscon¬ 
ceptions of the power of the infinitive 
in Greek. “The most indefinite infinitive, 
so far as it is a verb, must, at least, have 
a subject implied” seems a very cautious 
and, at first sight, plausible statement. But 
the words in italics can only mean “ so far as 
it is the finite or, rather, a personal verb ” ; for 
its other verbal functions have no relation to 


* It should be ovk Aaa’ 1 , a-., the airis being 
only required to give the contrast In the indirect 
discourse. 


its subject. And this is obviously absurd. 
Prof. Goodwin, however, probably means 
that the infinitive ultimately involves an idea 
of a subject of some sort. We may grant 
this. It is true of every verbal noun and of 
a great many other ones. But a grammatical 
subject is no more involved or implied in 
koXov karriv amOavtiv, “it is honourable to 
die ” or “ there is honour in dying,” than in 
ptkXo fSpovrav, or in “ bibere est uiuere,” or 
in “post Caesaris caedem,” or in “oociso 
Caesare.” And where the subject of the 
infinitive is expressed, its oase originally 
depended on its own relations to the rest of 
the sentence, and continued so to depend, 
exoept in a certain number of cases where the 
accusative established itself to the exclusion 
of other cases. The “impossibility of ex¬ 
pressing an independent subjeot ” with what 
Prof. Goodwin calls the “ object infinitive,” as 
apxerai ielSuv, “ he begins to sing,” no longer 
distresses us, if we think of dpxtrat uot&js, 
or translate “begins singing.” The same 
prepossession tinges Prof. Goodwin’s aooount 
of the infinitive after adjectives. “ The in¬ 
finitive is here regularly active or middle, 
even when the passive would seem more 
natural. The omitted subjeot of the iofiui- 
tive (except when it is passive) is distinct from 
that of the adjeotive.” Prof. Goodwin’s feel¬ 
ing for language in concrete examples leads 
him to translate his illustrations oorreotly— 
imrq&tla nai kiytiv Kal inovtiv, a road “ COn- 
oenvenient for speaking and hearing,” 
\ov<ratrOai tfrvxportpov, 1 • colder for bathing.” 
This “object infinitive,” he says, “may be 
tbe object of a verb, generally appearing as 
the accusative of the direct object, sometimes 
as the aoousative of the kindred meaning.” 
With him, then, the whilom dative (for such 
he admits it was) has so ohanged its character 
that it is now to be classed as an accusative 
only, the proper force of its datival uses 
having been “ already forgotten.” I sub¬ 
mit that there is no evidence that the 
Greek mind felt the infinitive as an aoousative 
any more than as any other oase. The diffi¬ 
culties of this artificial and anachronistic view 
are perhaps best seen by quoting Prof. Good¬ 
win’s section 748 [the italios are mine], “ The 
poets, especially Homer, allow an infinitive 
after many verbs, which commonly do not take 
this construction. The meaning of the verb, 
however, makes the sense clear.” The im¬ 
pression whioh this leaves on my mind is that 
Homer (for Homer is a poet) takes the liberty 
of using constructions which are “pen oor- 
rtetes,” but does not go so far as to be un¬ 
intelligible. As an example II. 1, 22 is given, 
ewfwfarjfiiyrav ’A^cuoi alSiioBai Itpqa, translated 
“the Achaeans shouted with applause (com¬ 
manding) that they should reverence the priest.” 
The effect of the original upon a mind unpre¬ 
judiced by grammatical forms is rather “ the 
Achaeans, in assent, shouted for reverencing 
the priest.” In iirtura tov avSpa amarai Prof. 
Goodwin would, if I do not misunderstand 
him, see three accusatives— an actual one in tov 
avSpa, a virtual one in Amevai, and an implied 
one in the “omitted subject” to amivai 
This view I cannot venture to embody in a 
translation. But I have no diffioulty in trans¬ 
lating the Greek. It is simply “ I won the 
man over to departing.” Prof. Goodwin, 
indeed, says that in mpl piv fjovkqv wept S' 
core pax*vOai (It. 1, 258) “ f3ovkqv shows that 


pd\tcr6au. was felt as a limiting accusative.” 
But, in the “fluid” condition of Homeric 
speeoh, how is this to be proved ? I notioe, in 
conclusion, that pq oh, Mr. Whitelaw notwith¬ 
standing, is always explained as conditional, 
evenin Herod. 6, 106. In Soph. O.T. 12it is 
rightly explained as conditional, but not 
rightly referred to 817 ; the double negative 
is due to the negative idea of the sentenoe. 
“ I should be hard-hearted [which I am not] 
if I did not pity ”; an exaot parallel is Eur. 
Med. 568 (quoted in § 443 b). 

A tew minor but not unimportant points 
may be referred to. The new numbering by 
undivided sections is a great improvement; 
not so the concession to “ universal use ” in 
citing the orators br “ the numbers of the 
orations.” Dem. Mid. or Zenoth. at once 
conveys information, often important, to the 
reader: he seeks it in vain in Dem. 21 or 32. 
Per contra, Prof. Goodwin has not fallen in 
with the prevailing affectation of “ lettering ” 
the books of Homer or Herodotus. In 
another edition we shall hope to have the 
names of speeches at least in the index, and we 
should be glad also to have the sections of 
chapters in Thucydides and Herodotus. I 
have not noticed many misprints; but the same 
word is misprinted four times in two lines on 
p. 143, twice also on p. 144. 

As a whole, the book is a treasure house of 
Greek syntax. To pat its merit in a word, it 
is indispensable. 

J. P. Postqatb. 


AN INSCRIBED GAULISH MENHIR. 
M. Lit vex, the librarian of the town of 
Poitiers, has just published a pamphlet (Poitiers: 
Blanohier ; Paris: Leroux) on the Gaulish 
inscription on the menhir of Yieux-Poitiers, 
with a drawing of the stone, and philological 
notes by Prof. Ernault. The inscription is in 
Roman characters of about A d. 200, and, 
aooording to M. LiAvre, runs thus: 

BATIN BBIVATTOM 
FBONTV . TABBBLSONIOS 
IBVBV 

that is, “Fronto, son of Tarbelso, made (or 
dedioated) the ratis of the Brivates.” To ratie 
EL LiAvre attributes the meanings “pierre 
saerde,” or “ pierre,” while Prof. Ernault com¬ 
pares Irish rath, Welsh rkdd, Old-Breton rat, 
" grace, favour,” and Greek i-parts, f-poets (from 
*i-paTt s), and translates “ objet de eultepour 
Its Brivates,” “protection (divine) pour les 
Brivates,” “gratum opus Brivatibus.” All 
these renderings are somewhat vague. The 
drawing shows that the stone is a linga, and it 
may be oonjeotured that rati-s here signifies a 
linga or < pa \\ 6 s * made of stone. This conjec¬ 
ture is supported by the fact that one of the 
meanings of the Sanskrit raft- is “ pudenda.” 
That these menhirs are the simulacra of Mercury 
of which Caesar speaks (vi. 17, 1) is maintained 
by M. Salomon Reinach in the new number of 
the Revue Celtique. 

W. S. 


OBITUARY. 

Within the last few days two names have 
been struck off the roll of geologists by the 
hand of death. Mr. John Gunn, of Norwich, 
formerly reotor of Irstead, died on May 28, in 
his eighty-ninth year. Daring his long life he 


* The Gaulish man’s name Rati-agros (Oorpu 1 
Ineerip. Lot., x. 4969) may possibly be compared 
with the Greek names *aAAi«uor, taWlav. 
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bad accomplished much excellent work in con¬ 
nexion with the geology and archaeology of 
Norfolk; and his well-known collection of local 
fossils, presented to the Norwioh Museum, is 
a standing memorial of his zeal as a collector. 

Mr. W. 8. Dallas, of the Geological Society, 
was carried off somewhat suddenly by a 
paralytic attack on May 29 at the too early 
age of sixty-six. The loss of so accomplished 
aDd amiable a man will be mourned equally by 
geologists and zoologists. Many of his early 
writings related to entomological subjects, 
including a Catalogue of the Hemipterous 
Insects in the British Museum. Mr. Dallas 
was well known as the author of A Natural 
History of the Animal Kingdom, and as the 
translator and editor of a large number of 
works, such as Heer's Primeval Switzerland, and 
Muller’s Facts and Argument« for Darwin. His 
name is also associated with a good deal of the 
serial literature of sdenoe, especially with the 
Popular Science Review, Cassell’s Natural 
History, and the Armais and Magazine of Natural 
History. From 1858 to 1868 Mr. Dallas was 
ourator of the York Museum, and in the latter 
year was appointed to the assistant-secretary¬ 
ship of the Geological Society—a position 
which be held until the day of his death, ever 
discharging its duties with fidelity and with 
characteristic ability. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANTONITJS OF HORACE. 

Manchester: June S, 1890. 

I am indebted to Prof. W. M. Rams-ty for 
pointing out my careless slip-in speaking 
(obiter) of the “ Spanish ” aes SalTustianum : the 
error is the less explicable that I wrote with 
Plin. N.H. xxxiv. 3, “in Oentronum Alpino 
tractu,” fresh, as I thought, in my memory. 

I wish it had been possible for Prof. Ramsay 
to giro the reference to the recently-discovered 
ivllo. antonio. The evidence whioh, up to the 
date of this discovery, seemed overwhelmingly 
against “ Iullus ” may be found collected in 
Mommsen’s Riimisch. Forsch., L, p. 35, note 54, 
and in Keller’s Epilegomena, p. 297. I do not 
know of any recent critioal editor of Horace who 
accepts "Iullus.” 

In C. I. L., vL, 12,010, we have 

M. ANTONI mil, 

which is poor evidence that Iullus was a 
praenomen. Prof. Ribbeck is at least not one of 
those who endorse the “ accepted faot” that 
Iullus was the praenomen and Antonios. the 
nomen ; for he calls him “ G. Iullus Antonins,” 
and it was this form of the name whioh seemed 
to me so doubtful, in 1890 as in 1884. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following arrangements have-been made 
for the meeting of the British Association at 
Leeds this year, from September 8 to 10. Presi¬ 
dent-elect, Sir Frederio Abel; presidents of 
sections—{A) Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher; (B) Prof. 
T. E. Thorpe; (0) Prof. A. H. Green; (D) 
Prof. A. Milnes Marshall; (E) 8ir R. Lam¬ 
bert Playfair; (F) Prof. Alfred Marshall; (G) 
Oapt. A. Noble; (H) Dr. John Evans. Evening 
discourses will be given by Mr. E. B. Poulton 
on “ Mimicry,” and by Prof. 0. Vernon Boys 
on 11 Quartz Fibres and their Applications ”; 
and Prof. Perry will also lecture to the working 
classes on “ Spinning Tops.” 

The Linnean Society has this year awarded 
its oentenary medal to Prof. Huxley. The 
three previous recipients are Sir Riohard Owen, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, and Prof. Alphonse de 
Candolle. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. I 

Invitations have this week been issued for 
the ninth International Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists, to be held in London in 1891 from Septem¬ 
ber 1 to 10, under the hon. presidency of Sir 
Henry O. Rawlinson. The president of the 
organising committee is Sir Mount Stuart 
Grant-Duff, and the vice-president Sir George 
Birdwood. The members include Profs. Sayoe, 
Douglas, Margoliouth, R. S. Poole, Terrien de 
Lacouperie, and Cecil Bendall, Dr. Richard 
Morris, Canon Isaac Taylor. Dr. Ginsburg, Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Mr. F. V. Dickins, Mr. 
T. G. Pinches, &o. The secretaries are—Dr. 
Leitner, Woking; Prof. Douglas, British 
Museum; the Rev. Dr. E. W. Ballinger, 
Woking; and Mr. J. F. Hewett, Walton-on- 
Thames. 

The Oxford Magazine for June 4 contains an 
elaborate review of Mr. Wharton’s Etyma 
Latina, whioh is characterised as “ a book of 
which not only Oxford but England should 
be proud, and which will leave its impress on 
editions of Latin dictionaries and grammars for 
a long time to come.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambridoz Antiquarian Socistt. —[Annual 
Meeting, Monday, May 19.) 

Prof. T. McK. Huqhrs, president, in the chair. 
The annual report mentioned several publications 
which had been issued, or were on the point of 
being issued, to members; those who had passed 
away were duly commemorated. The roll of the 
society now numbers 321 ordinary, and 12 honorary 
members.—Prof. J. H. Middleton gave the follow¬ 
ing description of a sixteenth - century jug, ex¬ 
hibited by Prof. G. F. Browne. Beer jug of what 
is called in Elizabethan inventories “Cullen 
(Cologne) ware,” and in French “ Gr&a de 
Flanare. It was very highly valued in England 
daring the latter half of the sixteenth oentury, and 
jugs such as this were often mounted with costly, 
elaborately - worked silver lids and handles. The 
South Kensington Museum possesses some fine 
examples. The “ body ” of the jug is a very hard 
silloeous day, covered with a lead glaze, the 
peculiar mottling of which was much admired. It 
was made in this way : first the jug was “ thrown ” 
on the potter’s wheel, and then thin slabs of the 
same clay were pressed into moulds, and fixed 
by some fluid “ slip ” on to the surface of the jug. 
1110 whole was then fired in the kiln, and then 
fired a second time after being dipped in the glaze. 
The designs consist of three female figures in the 
costume <n the potter’s own time. (1) Judith hold¬ 
ing | a sword and the head of Holophernes, with 
scroll over her head inscribed ivorr 1569. (2) Queen 
Esther standing with folded hands, zstzb bat 
Victoria, “ Esther has the victory.” (3) 
Lucretta holding a dagger to her breast ; lvobicia 
a°. 1569. Prof. Browne tells me that this very 
interesting piece of dated Cullen ware was 
dug up recently in Downing-etreet. In many 
cases the reliefs on this kind of pottery 
are similar to those used for the stamped vellum 
book-bindings whioh were so commonly made in 
Germany ana Flanders during the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. The three ladies on this 
jug frequently oocur on these beautiful and 
elaborate bindings. A similar connection between 
designs on book-bindings and on pottery occurs 
on the rare (so-called) Henri Deux ware which is of 
about the same date as Prof. Browne's jug.—The 
following remarks were also made by Prof. Middle- 
ton on a Christian engraved gem belonging to 
the Rev. S. 8. Lewis : Before describing this very 
interesting gem I will say a few words on the 
origin of its design. In many cases pagan motives 
were adopted by the early Christians for their 
representations of Christ. One of these, in whioh 
Christ is represented as the Good Shepherd, is 
taken from an early Greek design of Hern*,; p sy- 
ohopompus—Hermes, that is, in the character of 
the conduotor of souls to the realms of Hades. In 
Greek art Hermes Psychopompus is represented in 
various ways. In one of them, the original of the 
Good Shepherd type, he is shown standing, and 


bearing on his shoulders a ram or sheep—typify¬ 
ing the soul of the dead person. This type is 
known as Hermes Criophorus—the sheep- 
bearer. Pausanias mentions an early and 
very sacred Criophorus statue as existing 
in his time at Tauagra in Boeotia. Many 
bronze statuettes of this group have been 
found in various places both iu Greece and Italy. 
In other works of art Hermes Psychopompus is 
represented escorting the soul in human form to 
the banks of the Styx, where Charon, the ferry¬ 
man, waits to carry the ghost over the dark stream. 
This motive occurs on some very beautiful terra 
cotta reliefs, and also on some of the painted 
leeythi of Attica, and Eretria in Euboea. In 
Greek art death was never treated in a horrible or 
painful way, and among the early Christiana there 
was the same habit of avoiding any painful sub¬ 
jects in their painting and sculpture. On the 
sarcophagi and in the oataoomb paintings of the 
third and fourth oenturies the scenes of Christ’s 
life whioh are selected are those which illustrate 
His power or His benefloence, not His death or 
sufferings. In later times the case was very 
different, and scenes of horror and torture of every 
kind became the favourite subj eots for the mediaevn 1 
artists. If the personification of death was repre¬ 
sented in Greek art, death (thanatos) was treated in 
a graceful way, either, as on the Attic leeythi, as a 
handsome bearded man in conjunction with 
Hypnoe; or, as on the sculptured column from 
Ephesus, as a beautiful winged youth, differing 
only from Eros in the fact that he is armed with 
a sword. Another variety of the Good Shepherd 
type was taken by the early Christians from the 
Greek or Graeco-Roman Orpheus. In some of 
the earliest oataoomb paintings this subject is 
adopted without any modification to suit its new 
meaning. The Ohiiat-Orpheus is represented as a 
youth wearing the Phrygian cap, Bested, playing 
the lyre to a circle of listening beasts and 
reptiles of all soits. In later representations 
sheep only surround the seated figure, which thus 
becomes more distinctly that of the Good 
Shepherd. On Mr. Lewis’s gem we have the more 
frequent Criophorus type of the Good Shepherd, 
whioh occurs in many forms in Christian art from 
the third to the fifth oentury. It is especially 
found in the following connexions—on the 
elaborate saroophagi reliefs of the third and fourth 
centuries ; on the catacomb paintings of the same 
date; on terra-cotta lamps; on rings and 
engraved gems; and on those curious glass 
vessels with pictures in gold leaf, of which so 
many examples have been discovered in the 
catacombs of Rome and Naples. Figures in the 
round of this type are very rare. The most perfect 
example is a statuette of about halt life-size, which 
was found during the exoavations of the lower 
Church of St. Clemente in Rome. This latter figure 
seems to date from the latter part of the third 
oentury. It is closely similar in design to the 
figure on Mr. Lewis's gem, but is inferior to it 
as a work of art, being, like all the sculpture of 
that date, clumsy in type and coarse in execution. 
This is one among many examples of skill in the 
leaser arts surviving long after the more important 
arts of painting and sculpture on a large scale 
had fallen into a state of decadence. The work¬ 
manship, not only of gems, but also of ooins and 
ivory reliefs, is, in many cases, very good even 
during the period of the late Roman empire. Mr. 
Lewis's signet gem is a very beautiful sard, an 
oval of about one inch by f inoh wide, engraved 
with a figure of Christ, bearded, in short tunic 
and long boots; bearing a sheep with curved 
horns on his shoulders. He stands on an anchor, 
emblem of Faith; two lambs leap up towards 
Him ; behind Him is a tree, on whioh three birds 
are sitting. In the field are two fishes—the IX8T2 
being the well-known emblem of Christ. In the 
exergue, below the anohor, is a small cross on a 
disc. The workmanship is unusually fine, both iu 
proportions and details. The design is pictorial 
In style, and an unusual amount of the field is 
unoccupied. On the whole it is the finest gem of 
the kind I have ever seen. From its exceptionally 
fine workmanship it cannot be later than the 
fourth century; and, if the figure of Christ had 
not been bearded, I should have given it an 
earlier date. It has unfortunately been 
damaged by re-polishing, whioh gives, at 
first sight, a dubious look to the gem. In 
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point of technique it is an interesting example 
of Terr skilful work with the wheel and the drill, 
as is described by Pliny (B. N. xxxrii., § 200} in 
an interesting passage which gives the rations 
methods of work employed by gem-engravers, the 
most important being the nse of tools driven by a 
bow and drill—“ plnrimnm vero in Us terebrarnm 
profidt fervor.’’ Perhaps the finest collection of 
gems of this type is that in the possession of Dr. 
Drury Fortnum, who has written some interesting 
articles on them in the Arohatologieal Journal. This 
collection includes many rings, either wholly of 
metal or set with engraved gems, with figures of 
the Good Shepherd represented both by the 
Orpheus and the Hermes Oriophorus type. 

Boyai. Asiatic Society.— (Annivtrtary Muting, 
Mondag, Mag SI). 

Sir Thomas Wads, president, in the chair. The 
election of Hr. M. L. van Deventer as a non¬ 
resident member was announced. The president 
reviewed the position of the society, both as to 
finances and as to its work. Though a small body, 
it was larger in numbers than it had ever been, 
and was steadily though slowly increasing; and 
its financial position was thoroughly sound. After 
giving details on these points, the president pointed 
out that the activity of the society in Us special 
work was encouraging. The Journal was not only 
much larger than formerly, but had now for tome 
time been issued at regular quarterly intervals; 
and the society was also undertaking the delivery 
of regular courses of lectures, and was con¬ 
templating the foundation of a new fund for the 
translation of oriental works on history and 
geography. After urging the members to in¬ 
creased effort, he vacated the chair for the new 
president, the Earl of Northbrook.—Sir. M.Monier- 
Williams, as the oldest member present, moved a 
vote of thanks to the outgoing president, and 
welcomed the new president, who bad been pre¬ 
ceded in offloe by another ex-viceroy of India, 
Lord Auckland, and who had already showed in 
many ways, more especially in connexion with the 
Indian Institute at Oxford, his interest in oriental¬ 
ism. The motion was seconded by Sir Hountstuart 
Grant-Duff, and supported by Sir Henry Bawlin- 
son, who referred to the support he had received 
from the society in the publication of his Assyrian 
researches, and by Hr. Howortb, who strongly 
urged the importance of the new translation 
scheme. The following were elected as council 
and officers for 1890-91: president—The Earl of 
Northbrook; director—Sir H, 0. Rawlinson; vice- 
presidents—-Sir A. Cunningham, Sir F. J. Gold- 
smid, Sir Honier Honior-Williams, Prof. A. H. 
Payee, Prof. W. Bobertson Smith ; council—F. F. 
Arbuthnot, Sir George Birdwood, Edward G. 
Browne, F. V. Dichins, Sir H. E Grant Duff, Prof. 
Douglas, Dr. Theodore Duka, J. F. Hewitt, Sir W. 
Wilson Hunter, Henry O. Kay, Sir Peter Lumsden, 
Gen. Bobert Haclagan, E. Delmar Horgan, Robert 
Sewell, T. H. Thornton; treasurer — E L. 
Brandreth ; secretary—Prof. T. W. Bbys Davids ; 
hon. secretary—Robert N. Oust. 

FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


As usual, it is in the departments of portraiture 
and landscape-painting that the greatest 
vitality is observable—in those departments, in 
fact, in which absolute oontact with nature 
is a necessity, and the crowning grace of true 
imagination, though a quality not less precious 
than in other branches of art, is perhaps not so 
readily missed as in these. While, at the 
Academy at any rate, some of the greatest and 
most deservedly popular among English por¬ 
traitists have fallen conspicuously below their 
highest level of excellence, others have dis¬ 
played an equally remarkable advanoe. 

It would be unnecessary cruelty to dwell on 
the only too obvious demerits of Sir J. E. 
Millais’s “ The Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., and bis Grandson " (361). These may 
be condoned in remembrance of the same 
master’s magnifioent profile portrait of the 


great orator, formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Westminster. Neither oan it with any 
fairness be asserted that Mr. Watts in the 
charmingly-conceived study of babyhood, 
“Hester Fraser Tytler”(196), shows any of 
his lost cunning of hand. Too many of our 
competent portrait-painters are apparently 
now condemned to perpetuate the features of 
provincial mayors with or without their 
insignia of offioe, of masters of foxhounds past, 
present, and future, and of vigorous govern¬ 
ment officials more or less known to fame. 
No one executes such a task with 
greater dignity and success than Mr. Ouless, 
who, notwithstanding a certain dryness of 
execution whioh is inherent to his manner, has 
rarely been happier than in his " Angus Holden, 
Esq., Mayor of Bradford, 1887 ” (74), in which 
the precise and brilliant execution of acces¬ 
sories difficult to deal with enhanoes rather than 
detracts from the character of the whole. A 
great rarity and exception in this artist’s prac¬ 
tice is the full-length of a lady, “ Mrs. North ” 
(214), whioh, by reason of his mannerism in 
the treatment of flesh, is far from being an 
agreeable performance. 

The unexpectedly brilliant success attained 
by Mr. Luke Fildes when he some four years 
since broke new ground with his “ Mrs. Luke 
Fildes,” is on the present occasion more than 
sustained. Such is now bis vogue that we 
may expect that, as was ultimately the case 
with the late Frank Holl, he will in future 
devote himself mainly to portrait-painting. 
His “ Mrs. Thomas Agnew ” (303) is a fine 
and delicately-modeUed presentment of an 
elderly lady, in whioh, however, the gown of 
puce-coloured brocaded satin, set off with 
adornments of white lace and gauze, is rendered 
with a certain harshness and want of brilliancy 
in the textures. In the more sculptural por¬ 
trait of “ Mrs. Bobert Bor wick ” (395), there 
is—or rather we imagine that we can traoe— 
a certain resemblance to the style of M. Elie 
Delaunay. Mr. Fildes’s most complete and 
striking achievement is, however, the large 
full-length “ Portrait of a Lady ” (467). This 
white-haired dame, soberly yet magnifioently 
attired in blaok velvet and Venetian point, 
faces the spectator, just leaning one hand 
on a console of pronounced Louis Quatorza 
design. Although this picture is perfectly 
simple and realistic in conception, it has 
elements of strength and dignity suoh as the 
painter has not yet revealed in the same 
measure. Something in the general arrange¬ 
ment of the whole suggests a study of the 
grand* portraiti iTapparat produced during the 
first half of the last oentury. 

It is a rash thing to condemn any per¬ 
formance of Mr. J. S. Sargent’s without re¬ 
turning to it a seoond and a third time. He has 
on occasion an odd way of asserting himself, and 
of giving the careful student of his work an un¬ 
easy feeling that his first impression has been a 
hasty and a wrong one. Still, it is difficult to 
find any excuse for the defiant and unmitigated 
ugliness of the “Portrait of Mrs. K. ” (652), 
with its trenchant grey tones and bluish 
shadows. It may perhaps have for the artist 
himself a significance which it oertainly lacks 
for the nninitiated beholder. The “ Portrait of 
a Lady—a Study ” (421) shows equally that 
element of perverseness in the artistic nature of 
this gifted painter, which prevents bim from 
contemplating from its serious side, or with 
the respect due even to average humanity, 
the personality which he seeks to reproduce. 
This vivacious lady, robed in mauve satin, re¬ 
lieved by a crimson flower in her bodioe, raises 
her ample skirts with an unrefined move¬ 
ment, which is, moreover, of too ephemeral 
and too trivial a character to be suitable 
for reproduction in a portrait. Yet the 
truth and vitality of the representation, 


the easy, or apparently easy,' brilliancy 
of the execution are such that, when 
we look round and compare the uninviting 
performance with its soberer neighbours, this 
appears—to borrow the words often applied to 
the art of Mr. Sargent’s prototype, Velasquez 
— verdad, the rest merely pintura. Should, 
however, the advocatus diaboli reply to this 
praise, “If this be truth, let truth for ever 
hide her head,” it is not sure but that many 
might be found to agree with him. Mr.Jaoomb- 
Hood’s “ Miss Shaw Lefevre, late President of 
Somerville Hall, Oxford” (436) shows a remark¬ 
able power in the artist of adapting style to 
subject; for this serious and imposing present¬ 
ment of a learned lady is modelled with an 
almost over-anxious precision, and conceived in 
a reticent spirit altogether well suited to the 
subject. Admirable, too, in its pathetic 
simplicity, and its easy skill of ar.nngement, 
is Mr. J. H. Lorimer's likeness of “The 
late Professor Lorimer ” (471), depicted in 
his doctor’s robes. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s half- 
length of “ E. A. Waterlow, A.B.A.” (160) is a 
singularly natural and unaffected piece of 
portraiture, lacking only that absolute success 
in the rendering of flesh whioh Mr. Tadema 
seldom attains in dealing with a life-size 
subject. Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s perform¬ 
ances in portraiture will not satisfy his ad¬ 
mirers. Neither of his female portraits at all 
approaches the level of the “Miss Grant” or 
the “ Lady in Black ”; while the male portraits 
show rather the assumption than the possession 
of true solidity of execution. Of these, by far 
the best is the “ Major E. B. Burke” (318). 
There is a oertaia alertness of movement, a 
suggestion oilife, in Mr. Pettie’s “ dir Edmund 
Hay-Ourrie’ r (144), which is, however, marred 
by the painter’s usual defect—the vitreous 
quality of his environing atmosphere. In his 
“ Sir Baylton Dixon ” (1099), the bright scarlet 
ooat of the sitter is treated with most unplea¬ 
sant effect, its tone being neither in true 
relation nor in happy contrast to the hot 
background. We had accustomed ourselves to 
look upon Mr. W. Carter as one of the most 
rising of the younger English portrait painters. 
He is, however, this year all at sea, gropiog on 
the one side in the direction of French art, 
with his “Mrs. D. Dale ” (98); and, on the 
other, seeking apparently to assimilate the 
style of Mr. Ouless, as in the official likeness of 
“James Hughes, Esq., Mayor of Oxford” (138). 
The large full-length “ Study in Bed ” of Mr. 
W. T. Dannat (237) may be looked upon either 
as a portrait or as an exercise, on a large scale, in 
the combination of cunningly-graded reds with 
ivory-like flesh and looks of a ruddy fairness. 
Considerable success attends the attempt; but 
a higher degree of technical subtlety would b9 
requisite in order to give adequate interest to 
a study of suoh size and pretentions. 

On the whole, the completest and most satis¬ 
factory performances of the year are to be 
found among the landscapes and mariue pieces ; 
both the veterans and that ever-increasing 
band of younger wooers of nature haviog this 
year highly distinguished themselves. That 
Sir John Millais’s twilight landscape “The 
Moon is up and yet it is not Night ” (25) has been 
to him a labour of love is evident. Not often 
of late years has the master revealed so much 
genuine pathos in depicting a soene of his 
favourite Scotland. Unfortunately he is still 
but too faithful to the principles of the school to 
which he originally belonged; and, declining to 
generalise or omit, he yet seleots for representa¬ 
tion subjeots whioh do not, unassisted, compose 
themselves or constitute in their virgin simpli¬ 
city pictures proper. We have never been 
great admirers of the hard artificial quality of 
light affected by Mr. H. W. B. Davis ; and yet 
we are constrained to admit that “ A Ford on 
the Wye ” (780), though by no means free from 
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this drawback, is a noble composition. The 
drawing and grouping of the oxen crossing the 
fair stream in the afternoon glow is first-rate. 
Mr. Vicat Cole and Mr. Leader, the prota¬ 
gonists of what we may call the popular 
British sohool—that which gladdens the eye of 
the average tourist and the lover of the 
commonplace picturesque—are both represented 
by characteristic works: the former by a 
large canvas, “The Thames at Greenwich" 
(390); the latter by three pictures, of which the 
best is the well-oomposed “ The Silent Evening 
Hour ” (672), and the worst the intensely harsh 
and drily-painted coast scene, entitled “ The 
Sandy Margin of the Sea " (131). 

Hardly ever has the veteran Mr. Hook 
done better than on the present occasion. 
At this stage of his prolonged career 
it seems unnecessary to dwell upon the 
obvious limitations of his well-matured and 
in its way consummate art—the narrow¬ 
ness of its scope and its too great monotony 
from a technical point of view. It is refreshing 
to find the master abandoning for once British 
coast scenery and giving us in “A Dutch 
Pedlar ” (309), an unsurpassed view of a wide 
canal or inlet in Holland, with its expanse 
of oalmly-fiowing water meandering through 
low green banks, and its warm, moisture¬ 
laden atmosphere. The rendering is altogether 
masterly, save for the figures, which are, as 
usual, uninteresting. A good specimen of Mr. 
Hook’s work, in his more usual vein, is 
“ Breakfasts for the Porth ’’ (317); and a better 
still, “ Last Night’s Disaster ” (75), in which, 
with more than usual daring and felicity, he 
has depicted the movement of a still violently 
agitated yet slowly subsiding sea. We have 
seen Mr. Henry Moore to greater advantage 
than in the three canvases here shown, though 
in all of them the hand of the true artist 
and the true nature-lover is apparent. We 
prefer to any of them the smaller of his con¬ 
tributions to the new Salon of the Ohamp-de- 
Mars. A fine imaginative conception is Mr. 
Audley Mack worth’s study of vast sun-dyed 
clouds overhanging a calm sea, called by him 
“ Cloud Chariots " (156). Be owes something 
to the example of Mr. Brett, but avoids that 
painter’s pre-Baphaelite insistence on em¬ 
barrassing detail, and takes a more emotional 
view of nature. The latter displays his wonted 
industry in four oanvases, of which the most 
important, if not the most successful, is 
“Echoes of a far-off Storm” (472). We 
cannot but regret Mr. Adrian Stokes’s tempo¬ 
rary abandonment of landscape proper for 
studies of white, frothing sea tinged by the 
sunset hues of a dear sky; since what he shows 
at present gives proof rather of endeavour than 
of achievement. Of the superficial brilliancy, 
the loose d peu pres technique, of Mr. Peter 
Graham and his followers it is not easy to say 
anything new or interesting. The master himself 
has been seen to far greater advantage than in 
“ Departing Day’’ (190), or “ Low Tide” (215); 
while Mr. MaeWhirter is characteristically him¬ 
self in the large and purely scenic “Mount 
Etna from Taormina” (708). A far better 
executant, coming nevertheless within the same 
category as the last-named painter, is Mr. J. 
Farquharson, who in “ My Heart’s in the High¬ 
lands ” (562) has from his own standpoint well 
rendered a subject of singular charm—a wind¬ 
ing Scotch river glancing in the sun and fitfully 
shown through the branches of fir-trees pro¬ 
jecting across the foreground. One of the best 
things in the exhibition, and certainly, up to 
the present, the magnum opus of its author, is 
Mr. David Murray’s large landscape, “The 
Young Wheat ” (1090), showing a vast prospeot 
of bleak fidds upon which the com is beginning 
to sprout, these being sparsely marked out 
along the boundaries by blossoming trees. The 
hardiness and paintiness of the far distanoe in 


this, as in another oharming example on a smaller 
scale, “ In Summer-time ” (875), alone mars the 
s itisfactory effect of the whole. A very brilliant 
four de fores is the “Tulip Culture (760) of the 
American landscapist, Mr. George Hitchcock. 
He depicts in the freshness and sparkle of 
morning sunshine a formal garden on parterre 
of tulips, arranged in broad bands of white, 
yellow, pale and deep *pink blossoms, in the 
midst of which stands a female figure in quaint 
Dutch costume of lilac hue. The painter of 
this curious study has derived something in the 
rendering of light and air from the impres¬ 
sionistic school of Claude Monet, but he shows, 
nevertheless, only a tempered enthusiasm for 
this spedal phase of modern art. Among the 
most delioate pieces of tone and oolour to be 
found on the walls of the Academy, is Mr. 
Alfred East’s “October Glow; near Yardley 
Woods” (1104). Want of space prevents us from 
referring in detail to some interesting per¬ 
formances, includingMr. W. L. Wyllie’s “ Davy 
Jones’s Locker” (81); Mr. Robert Noble’s 
“ By the Linn Pool” (769); Mr. NapierHemy’s 
“The Rescue” (1147); Mr. Yeend King's 
“Autumn’s Wooing ” (1098) ; and Mr. W. L. 
Pioknell’s “November Solitude ’’ (779). 

The relatively narrow spaoe devoted as usual 
to the exhibition of sculpture is, on the whole, 
not less well filled than on recent occasions, 
although neither the hope of the new school, 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, nor the President have 
been able this year to contribute anything. 
We have been aooustomed to identify Mr. 
Harry Bates with sculptured reliefs, executed 
in a style hovering midway between the later 
Greek manner and the style of the Renaissance; 
but he now trices, for the first time, high rank 
as a sculptor in the round. His “Pan¬ 
dora” (2117) is a nude kneeling figure of 
harmonious lines and delicate modelling, in¬ 
formed, moreover, with a melancholy graoe most 
appropriate to the subject. It was a quaint 
and dainty oonoeit to fashion the fatal oasket 
of gold and ivory after the fashion of the 
chryselephantine sculptures of ancient Greece. 
Yet this seems at once to necessitate a poly¬ 
chromatic scheme of colour, such as M. 
G^rtime has this year applied] with signal suooess 
to his statue “ Tanagra ” at the old Salon ; and 
suoh as Gibson employed some thirty years ago 
in his onoe famous "Tinted Yenus.” Mr. 
Bates has slightly tinted his surface, so as to 
take off the crude whiteness of the marble, but 
this oonoession appears hardly sufficient. Mr. 
Hamo Thornyoroft shows no statue of import¬ 
ance, but by his diploma work, the bas-relief 
styled “ The Mirror ” (2067), gives proof of 
an important progress in the one branoh 
of his art wnioh he had not completely 
mastered. A young Amerioan sculptor, Mr. 
John Donoghue—who is better known as yet in 
Paris and Rome than in London—makes an 
important first appearance with “ The young 
Sophocles leading the Chorus of Victory after 
the Battle of Sriamis” (2119). It may, 
perhaps, be objected that this is not the boy 
Sophocles leading a ohoric song of thanksgiving, 
but rather a oomelier Tyrtaeus ohaunting a 
fierce war-song as he urges his Spartans on to 
the attack. However this may be, the artist 
displays a genuine power of assimilating Greek 
forms and the Greek spirit, while infusing into 
them a vitality and a personal quality belong¬ 
ing to himself. Mr. George Frampton’s bronze 
figure, “ The Angel of Death ” (2090), shows 
some passages of fine and subtle modelling 
and some pathos of conception, but it lacks 
altogether impressiveness of general aspeot. 
On the contrary, in Mr. W. A. Davis’s 
marble statue, ‘ 1 The Genius of Sculpture ” 
(2091), admiration is compelled for the flow¬ 
ing lines and easy harmony of the general 
composition, while the triteness and stagey 
quality of the conception exercises a repel¬ 


lent effect. Decorative skill of a class not 
usually found in modem English sculpture is 
shown by Mr. Lawes in liislarge allegorical 
composition styled “Figures representing 
Liberty, Peaoe, Commerce, &c.” (2004)—a work 
giving proof of strong leanings towards the 
French style of the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth oentury. It is want¬ 
ing, however, in purpose and in the distinctive¬ 
ness which belongs to a true artistic individu¬ 
ality. Mr. J. Havard Thomas’s “The late 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster” (1962) gives proof 
of ability in the treatment of the unmanage¬ 
able oostume proper to the modem civilian, 
but displays a too Thetorioal conception of a 
noble and simple personality. Last, but by no 
means least, we come to Mr. Onslow Ford's 
colossal bronze group, " Charles George Gor¬ 
don ” (1958)—showing the hero of Khartoum 
in a magnificent gala uniform, mounted on 
a camel which is caparisoned with a fanci¬ 
ful and exoessive splendour. It is impossible 
not to admire the skill with whioh the cha¬ 
racter of the huge beast is given, with which 
the multitudinous details of its hair and skin and 
its magnifioent trappings are reproduced; while 
we will not deny that the form and attitude of 
the great leader are very cleverly adapted to 
that of his strange mount. Yet who will be 
found to maintain that this is a fitting or digni¬ 
fied mode of presenting to posterity one of 
England’s noblest children, or that we have 
here any really typioal elements of the man or 
the essence of his true personality P And it 
would constitute no good answer to our 
strictures to prove that the uniform, the 
deoorations, the camel’s shaggy mane and its 
adornments are all textually correct; for the 
impression which they combine to convey is not 
truly characteristic, but a false and misleading 
one. Mr. Onslow Ford’s other contributions 
are the bronze statue “ Musio,” which is 
evidently a pendant to the “Dancing" in the 
New Gallery, and the bronze version of the 
curious deoorative figure “ Peace,” of which 
the plaster model appeared here some two or 
three years sinoe. 

Claude Phillips 


PRQPOSED EXOA VATIONS ATCHESTER. 
Some repairs executed three years ago in the 
North Wall of Chester resulted in the discovery 
of Roman inscriptions and sculptures; and a 
further exploration, started by the Chester 
Archaeological and Historio 'Society, produced 
more inscriptions and sculptures. It is now 
proposed to set on foot further explorations at 
the same spot. The former discoveries have 
excited great interest both in England and on 
the Continent, and Prof. Mommsen, of Berlin, 
has written to Mr. Haverfleld strongly urging 
further search. Of all the historio sites in 
England none are so likely to aid our know¬ 
ledge of Roman history as the Roman military 
centres, and it is well known that Deva was 
garrisoned by the Twentieth Legion from the 
earliest times almost until the end of the 
Roman occupation of our island. The results 
of the excavations are therefore likely to be of 
importance not only to English archaeologists, 
but to all professed soholars, and it is to te 
hoped that both will readily respond to the 
appeal for subscriptions, and do their best to 
further this really important work in any way 
possible to them. 

The area of search will be the Dean’s Field 
and the North Wall adjoining the portions 
previously examined. A scheme of excavation, 
signed or supported by the Duke of West¬ 
minster, the Bishops of Chester, Salisbury, and 
Oxford (Bishop Stubbs), Dr. Evans, President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Dr. Collingwood 
Bruoe, Dr. Hodgkin, Prof. Pelham, Mr. P. 
Haverfleld, and others, has been put forth, 
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with the concurrence of the Chester Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, and theDean and the Corporation 
have given leave for the excavations. Sub¬ 
scriptions may be sent either to Prof. Pelham, 
20, Bradmore-road, Oxford, or to Mr. Haver- 
field, Lancing College, Shoreham. 

The extract from a private letter of Prof. 
Mommsen referred to above is as follows: 


“I approve, with all my heart, the project of 
taking upon a larger scale the excavations at Chester. 
For the story of the Boman empire, so far as it 
has to be based on the monuments, there is 
nothing so instructive as the great headquarters 
of the imperial army. The cemetery discovered 
at the beginning of this century at Mayenoe has 
more advanced our knowledge of this period than 
all the vulgar scribbling with which the pltU 
mbana has filled our volumes. We Latin scholars 
will pray very earnestly for good luck to the 
English pick-axes occupied at Leva; and the last 
discoveries give good hope. Perhaps Greek in¬ 
scriptions are more in vogue with your classic and 
roving nation; but I think you do not lack men 
who, remembering or not remembering our poet’s 
words, WilUt du inner tenter tehwrifm ? »i»A ! dot 
Out* liegt to nah, will act up to it. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARONAEOLOOT. 

A series of water-oolour drawings by Mme. 
Madeleine Lemaire is on view just now at the 
Gonpil Gallery. Attention was drawn to the 
artist some years ago, it will be recollected; 
and, after a lapse of time, she had a distinct 
suooess with the illustrations to L'Abbe Con- 
etantin of Haluvy. Of these it has been lately 
said that, as aotusd interpretations of the 
novelist’s character, they are hardly equal to 
Maurice Leloir’s illustrations to Manon Leecaut 
or to Lynoh’s illustrations to Calmann Levy’s 
Edition do luxe of the P'crt Qoriot of Balzac. 
But for all that, they are possessed of two 
qualities not very often found in combination 
—grace and dash. Of the new drawings whioh 
illustrate M. Hervieu’s Flirt the same may, we 
think, be averred. Such qualities as they have 
are French, essentially—neither in conception 
nor method have they anything in common 
with English water-colour. They are not the 
less attractive and olever, and a spare half-honr 
may be spent not unprofitably in seeing them. 

The eighth exhibition of works in black and 
white executed for Cassell & Co.’s publications 
is now on view in the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, and will remain open until June 20. 

Messes. B. H. Sutton & Co. announce folios 
of Lace and Embroidery, edited by Mr. Alan S. 
Cole, and folios 2 and 3 of Wood-Carving, 
edited by Eleanor Bowe. 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Magazine : 

“ The British excavations at Megalopolis are con¬ 
tinuing to produce very satisfactory results. 
Though the tumulus which gave rise to somewhat 
unfounded hopes seems to oontaln little of interest, 
the theatre is repaying excavation admirably. Mr. 
Lorlng, of King’s College, Cambridge, and Mr. 
Woodhouse, of Queen's College, Oxford, are now 
in charge. They have found the bottom of the 
eavea quite perfect. The number of ‘ wedges ’ is 
nine, each fronted by a long thronei. Besides the 
lower row, a continuous channel and stone border 
have been found. The orchestra is of a horse-shoe 
pattern, not a complete circle as at Epidaurus. A 
series of most interesting inscriptions of several 
periods has been brought to light upon the thronoi. 
These were all dedicated, it appears, by one 
Antiochoe after he had been Agonothetes. The 
names of tribes also occur in Boman and in earlier 
characters. The latest find is a cylindrical dedica- 
tion-base, with an artist’s inscription; the statue 
has not been found, but may yet be forthcoming. 
At the end of this month [May] the excavations 
will he discontinued for the present." 


THE 8TAQE. 

“ JUDAH.” 

At the vast Shaftesbury Theatre, where even 
“ The Middleman ” had not quite the length 
of run that was expected, and where 
“ Dick Venables ”—not an uninteresting play 
by any means—came to an untimely end, 
Messrs. Willard and Lart have now produced 
Mr. Jones’s “ Judah.” “Judah,” though it 
does not afford to Mr. Willard the opportunity 
for a personation so picturesque and so varied 
as that of Cyrus Blenkarn, bids fair to ba a 
distinot success. It will carry Messrs. Willard 
and Lart comfortably on to the end of their 
management, and it would probably do 
more than this. It appears to me extremely 
well constructed ; it is certainly well 
written—written, indeed, quite admirably, 
if judged by the unexacting standard of 
the modern stage; and it is performed well 
enough as regards its secondary characters, 
and all but perfectly as regards its two prin¬ 
cipal ones. And the two chief parts, be it 
noted, those of Mr. Willard and Miss Brandon, 
though good up to a certain point, are yet 
more trying than remunerative. An exami¬ 
nation of “Judah” can only confirm the 
statement of its author, that it is the first of 
a series (as I think I understand him) not 
designed for a particular actor or a particular 
theatre, but the unfettered product of the 
imagination of its writer. 

Nevertheless, I am not sure whether Mr. 
Willard’s part on a certain side—the character 
of Judah Llewellyn in a certain phase of him— 
might not have been strengthened with advan¬ 
tage. literary interest, at all events—what 
one may call poetic interest, indeed—would 
have been increased rather than lessened had 
Mr. Jones been pleased to emphasize that 
whioh is essentially Celtic in the temperament 
of the Welsh Presbyterian minister, who, 
living in his youth the life of a shepherd on 
the hill-side, heard “ voices,” as Joan of Arc 
did. The first act has not proceeded very far 
before the essentially Celtic—the visionary, 
the poetic—is a good deal dropped. Judah, 
though he yields before long to a terrible 
temptation, and becomes, to put it severely, 
a perjured soul, remains in the main a well- 
intentioned and not extraordinary young man, 
with a certain desire after piety. As a dra¬ 
matist’s creation he is not so good but that he 
might be still better; as an imaginative study 
he cannot take rank, I think, with Cyrus 
Blenkarn, who, though indeed he did not so 
conduct bimtelf as to prove what the Socialists 
would like him to have proved (since he was 
artist, and only artist, and needed a middle¬ 
man to work him) was yet a character 
curiously complete and well considered, a 
portrait observed and exeouted with real pene¬ 
tration—not a type, but an individual, another 
Bernard Palissy, of the Staffordshire towns. 
Llewelljn Judah, the young minister, does 
not impress us so powerfully. Again, there 
is the character of the heroine, Vashti Dethick. 
To the artist who interprets her she presents 
immense difficulties, which are admirably 
minimised—I cannot say, vanquished. As the 
creation of a writer she is excellent—more 
fully satisfactory, perhaps, than Judah 
Llewellyn; yet, as a role for the theatre, she 
must be pronounced to be at the same time 


exacting in her requirements and limited in 
her effects. 

But if “Judah” does not present to its 
ohief performers opportunities as great and 
as sympathetic as did “ The Middleman,” it 
lays hold as boldly of what may be considered 
a problem of the day, and leads it to a noble 
solution. It would be hard to imagine a 
more dexterous treatment than Mr. Jones has 
applied in his new piece to what at first sight 
may seem the merely sensational subject of a 
fasting-woman working, or preparing to work, 
a cure upon a young girl who suffers from some 
obscure nervous disease. What the disease is 
we are not explicitly told; but there i*, 
among other matter, very true observation of 
life in the author’s full recognition of the 
immense influence exercised upon the very 
sensitive—their deterioration or improvement, 
in fact—by the mere presence of particular per¬ 
sons, either antipathetic or congenial to them. 
The little Lady Eve—played by Miss Bessie 
Hatton with ndiveti naturalness and tact—is 
visibly better, before Miss Vashti Detbick, 
with her magnetic attractiveness, has been in 
the house half an hour. And, apart from 
observation of life and purely literary gifts, 
one remarks in the piece a singular excellence 
of construction; and it has been implied 
already that one’s moral sense is satisfied at 
the ending—an ending in which two lovers, 
both of whom have been faulty, accept the 
responsibility of living down their faults in 
the midst of the very people who have been 
most conscious of them. The blemish on 
Vashti was certainly not irremovable; not 
irremovable, even, was the fault of the Welsh 
minister. The really moral conclusion may 
be genuinely liked—it will, at all events, be 
heartily applauded by a public never slow to 
recognise the necessity of virtue in others. 
“ We have all of us,” says La Rochefoucauld, 
“ resignation enough to endure the sorrows of 
other people.” We have all of us, too, 
morality enough to perceive the necessity of 
moral behaviour on the part of our neigh¬ 
bours. 

Miss Bessie Hatton—who acts a difficult 
though sympathetic little part with so much 
discretion—is the only artist engaged upon 
the Shaftesbury stage of whom I have yet 
spoken. And einoe we happen to be among 
the secondary characters, let tribute of praise 
be offered to the interpreters of several more 
of them: to Miss Gertrude Warden, for in¬ 
stance, who plays with naturalness and right 
effeot what Miss Gertrude Kingston would 
have played with higher and more forced but 
still with always effective colour—the part 
of the scientific young woman, who is an 
active member of the Watch Committee, self- 
appointed, so to say, at Lord Asgarby’s, to 
inquire into the Iona fiiet of Vashti Dethick. 
Mr. Sant Matthews is excellent as Professor 
Jopp; and Mr. Kerr as the scientific young 
man who makes slightly physiological love 
to the scientific young woman. The material 
for satire in these matters is neatly indicated 
by Mr. Jones—the satire itself might, I 
think, with advantage have been carried 
farther. As Mr. Dethick—humbug altogether, 
“ Sludge, the medium ” in the life of to-day 
—Mr. Boyce Carleton is everything that hie 
ought to be. 

It remains only to speak of Mr, Willard 
.and Miss Olga Brandon. In the hands of 
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both these artists the play receives fullest 
justice. In "Dick Venables” the young 
emotional actress, who has taken rather sud¬ 
denly a distinguished place, had more oppor¬ 
tunities to me, and she used them; but in 
"Judah” nothing is neglected, and some¬ 
thing of a magnetic presence—a presence that 
might have cured Lady Eve and fascinated 
Judah Llewellyn—is assuredly made mani¬ 
fest. The performance of the Dissenting 
minister by Mr. Willard is a contribution of 
an almost inestimable kind to the success of 
the play—inestimable inasmuch as he leaves 
us no means of realising how great are those 
difficulties of the part which his stage art 
contrives almost imperoeptibly to surmount. 
I do not propose to dwell upon this or that 
particular poiijt in an impersonation that is 
throughout consistent, discreet, and powerful, 
but rather to invite the reader to ask himself 
how many aotors we possess who, in the per¬ 
formance of Mr. Willard’s part, would have 
been able to carry the sympathies of the 
public completely with them- Judah Llew¬ 
ellyn — though the author might have 
developed him more amply than he has chosen 
to do—has to be at once something of a poet, 
of a seer, of a lover, of a saint, of a penitent, 
of a shepherd of his flock. How to be oon- 
viicing in all, and repulsive and mawkish in 
nor e ? Mr. Willard solves the difficulty. He 
pourtrays with a poetic realism and with 
vivid interest a character essentially noble, 
yet not built by any means npon popular 
liner. The performance is broad and consis¬ 
tent. It baa, as I have said, the rare merit 
of bting crnvincing. 

Fredbbick Wemcoeb. 


STAGE NOTES. 

We were bidden last Friday to witness at a 
matinee at Terry’s Theatre the performance 
of Mrs. A. Webster’s poetio drama, "In a 
Day.” Augusta Webster has long and 
deservedly enjoyed consideration as a poet; 
but we fear that " In a Day ” does not evince 
muoh aptitude on the part of its author for 
purely theatrical writing. The play, which 
reads well, somehow gathers about it a sense 
of diffoteness when seen npon the stage ; rad on 
Friday many passages not uninterestingin them¬ 
selves visibly bored an audience which con¬ 
sisted in the main of more or less literary 
people. .Again, if it was desired to know what 
effect might be produced by the performance of 
that whioh is confessedly a piece of good 
literature, it was ill-advised to make the 
experiment with so amateurish a cast as that 
of last week. Miss Davies Webster—the 
daughter of the poetess—has indeed, as we are 
informed, had some little provincial experience, 
and she is of sympathetic presence, and highly 
intelligent. But she has much to learn. The 
technique of the art of an actress has yet to be 
acquired by her. From the first words it was 
evident that she was a lady, and evident, hardly 
less distinctly, that she was not an artist Mr. 
Mathew Brodie’s performance of Myron, a 
wealthy Greek who is not a little of a Sybarite, 
was well-intentioned, and occasionally not 
wantiDg in freshness : but it was inadequate. 
The part of Olyinnios, father to the heroine, 
Klydone, was looked and acted with feeling 
and an unusual measure of tact and expressive¬ 
ness by Mr. Stephen Phillips, who filled a small 
rule, we recollect, in one of the recent produc¬ 
tions of Mr. Benson. Mrs. Webster has decided 


lyrioal faculty, and it was a relief to find that 
one of her songs— 

" Once a sea-nymph loved a boy: 

He and she, they loved so well"— 

was given very effectively. The musio was 
composed by Miss Mary Carmichael. But 
whatever may have been the refreshment 
afforded by certain passages of the perform¬ 
ance, whether dramatic or lyrioal, the result 
of all cannot truthfully be said to have shown 
that Augusta Webster is a poet for the stage. 
It is muoh to be a poet for the closet. 


MUSIO. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

“ La Travtata " was given at Covent Garden 
on Saturday evening last, with Mias Ella Bus¬ 
sell as the Violetta. Though a difficult part for 
her, she may be said to have played the invalid 
very well. For her brilliant vocalisation she 
deserves muoh praise. M. Montariol, the 
Alfredo, was good, except for the fact that he 
occasionally foroed his notes. " Don Giovanni,” 
Mozart's masterpiece, was given on the following 
Monday, with a strong oast. The new lady 
from Munioh, Mme Tavary, took the part of 
Donna Anna. She has a clear voioe, good 
intonation, and her declamatory singing is very 
fine. Mme. Nordioa, as Elvira, and Miss de 
Lussan, as Lerlina, were both satisfactory. 
Sig. Bavelli sang “ Mio tesoro ” exceedingly 
well, but he wisely declined the encore. It is 
now beginning to be felt that encores are even 
more of a nuisance on the stage than on the oon- 
cert platform. Mr. Augustus Harris is evidently 
trying to use his powerful influence to abolish 
them. Mr. Plumkett Greene's voioe told well 
in the Statue soene. Sig. d’ Andrade was good 
in the title r6le. The ohorus was admirable. 
The band under the direction of M. Bandegger 
was also remarkably good. " Bomdoet Juliette” 
was performed in Frenoh on Tuesday evening, 
and drew a large audienoe. Mme. Melba did full 
justioe to the part of Juliette so far as vocalisa¬ 
tion was concerned, but her impersonation of 
the daughter of Capulet, on the whole, lacked 
emotion. M. Jean de Beske, as the Borneo, 
surpassed himself; he is in better voice than 
ever this season. M. E. de Beske, as Friar 
Laurent, sang and acted as usual—that is, 
magnifioently. M. Montariol was excellent as 
Tybalt. Mile. Begina Pinkert made a satisfac¬ 
tory appearance as Stephano. The ohorus sang 
brilliantly ; and the orchestral accompaniments, 
under the direction of Sig. Mancinelli deserve 
high praises, especially in the matter of delicaoy. 
Another great attraction this week will be "Die 
Meistersinger ” on Saturday evening, with M. J. 
de Beske as the Walther. Mme. Tavary will 
be the Eva and M. Lassalle the Hans Sachs; 
the rest of the cast is also a good one. 

M. Paderewski gave his third recital at St. 
James’s Hall last Thursday week. There is no 
occasion to describe the programme in detail, 
for we have nothing fresh to add about his in¬ 
terpretations of modern compositions, including 
his own. He played Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat (op. 110) in an interesting and character¬ 
istic maimer, though little artifices from time to 
time interfered with one’s enjoyment. His read¬ 
ing of Schumann’s Garneval was exaggerated. 
In this music one looks for plenty of senti¬ 
ment, but not sentimentality. M. Paderewski 
does not seem to be in touoh with this com¬ 
poser. We are glad to find that he is attract¬ 
ing larger audienoes. 

A very interesting concert was given the same 
evening at Prinoes’ Hall by Mme. Sophie 
Lowe and some of her pnpils. The programme 
was an excellent one, comprising songs of 
Brahms, Schumann, and Schubert. Mme. 
Lowe sang with her usual good taste, and the 
pupils gave evidenoe of careful training. 


M. Sapellnikoff gave a pianoforte recital 
on the following afternoon. Of his perfect 
oommand of the keyboard we have already 
spoken. He had a good chance for display in 
a Liszt transcription of one of Bach’s organ 
works. His interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata was thoroughly sound. 
Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Serieuses ” were 
given in a brilliant though at times some¬ 
what too demonstrative a manner. Chopin’s 
Fantaisie in F minor and A flat Polonaise 
were played with energy, although in the 
latter piece there was too much effort. The 
Nootume in D flat is a real test piece, but M. 
Sapellinkoff never seemed to get beneath the 
notes. Some Tsohaikowski Variations, and 
some Liszt and Tausig transcriptions gave the 
pianist further opportunity of showing his 
strength and marvellous technical skill. 

Mr. George Grossmith’s humorous and musical 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after¬ 
noon deserves mention, although it cannot 
properlyberegardedasaooncert. Mr.Grossmith 
has a pianoforte on the platform, of which, 
indeed, he makes skilful use. The humorous 
songs whioh he sings, and the funny, olever, 
and, at times, satirioal remarks whioh he 
makes, are, however, the ohief attraction of 
the entertainment. The fact that Mr. Gros- 
smith for two hours amused an immense 
audienoe proves him to be specially fitted for 
the career whioh he has chosen. His success 
was never for a moment in doubt. 

The programme of the third Biohter ooncert 
on Monday evening inoluded two exoerpts 
from the “ Bing des Nibelungen ” : the first 
soene from Aot 3 of "Siegfried,” in whioh 
Wotan wakens Erda from her long sleep to ask 
questions respecting the fate of the gods; and 
the third scene from " Gotterdiimmerung,” in 
whioh Hagen and the vassals welcome Gunther 
and his bride, Briinnhilde. The performances 
were excellent. Miss Lena Little and Mr. Max 
Heinrich sang with dramatic power, and with 
due appreciation of the music. The male ohorus 
sang with energy. One may ask, however, 
whether it is right to give selections of this 
kind. The enthusiastic admirers of Wagner 
have an answer ready to hand—Beethoven’s 
Symphonies became known in a similar manner. 
Those who are well acquainted with the work, 
and especially those who have been to Bayreuth, 
can enjoy the music as a reminiscenoe; but we 
much fear that to others it can mean but little. 
The programme included Goldmark's Overture 
" Im Fiuhling,” lately produced at the Crystal 
Palace; Brahms’s serious and profound Bhapsody 
on a fragment from Goethe’s " Hartzreise im 
Winter,” for alto solo, male chorus, and 
orchestra; and Mozart’s “ Linz ” Symphony. 
Herr Biohter conducted with his usual ability 
and success. The hall was crowded. 

Herr Willy Hess, Sir C. Halle’s able leader, 
gave a morning conoert at Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday. He played in a firm and thoroughly 
artistic manner Bust’s Sonata in D minor ; the 
music, if old-fashioned, is of great interest 
Ernst's Concerto in F sharp minor enabled him 
to show how good a player he is; but the 
composition is weak, and is not improved by a 
pianoforte accompaniment. Herr Hess gave 
likewise some solos. Mr. rad Mrs. Henschel 
sang solos and a duet in their best style. The 
audience was large and appreciative. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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GOBBB8PONLBNGB:— 

“ The Att of Judaea," by Prof. G. Perrot . . 414 
Notba on Abt AND A BOH ABOLOOY .... 415 
Thb Daly Company at thb Lyceum . . .415 
Mubio of thb Wbex, by J. 8. Bhbdlooi . . 416 


T HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY.—Madam* AtTBUT Introduces English and 
Fore l(n Governesses Gov*n>e*s Pupils. VI. I tin* Teachers. {fompanlons, 
Ac., and recommends Schools and Kaoeationa) Homes ; Schools transferred, 
Ps nnershlpsarrapged —17 . Reg *nt»str*st, S.W. ___ 

npHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited (late 

A. of Birmingham). 8, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON. 
DON, B.C., act aa AGENTS for the moat distinguished Lecturer* and 
Entertainers In Great Britain. ___. 


H R.B. the PRINCE of WALES is 

. Ilia luMaat of lha ESSAT for whleh prtaaa of TWENTT 
GUINEAS an olhrad bj lha LECTURE AOKMCT, LUUTID, of a. Oaorfl- 
jari, Lombards!root, London, EC. Condition, forward.* upon noalpl at 
a stamp for postage. 

TO PUBLISHERS.— The Advertiser is 

-1- OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all tbs details of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, *e. FtreScUss reference*.—Address, C. B., 100 
Msronra-rosd, Tufaeli Park, N. _ 

_ CATALOGUES, 

"DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S GUIDE- 

-L) BOOKS. 

New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, sent poet free on spplioaUon. 

DDLAV A CO.. 87, 8oho-*q uars, London .__ 

nnH^OPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 

JL park. Llvres ancient ot modenee raree et Cur leu*. Catalogue 
Meneeel envoyfe ear densnde. _ 

ALL RECENT PURCHASES. 

TV/TATTHEWS & BROOKE’S NEW CATA- 

Lf-L LOGUE of Books, oomprislrg First Editions of Rare Works, Library 

8 dittoes of Standard Authors, a fine colleotlon of Works on Concbology, 
atural History, Ac., post fee* from Sun Buildings, Bradford, or IS, Boar 
Lane, Leeds. __ 

WILLIAMS & NORG ATE’S NEW 

▼ ▼ CATALOGUES. 

THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. — Theology and Philosophy, chiefly 
Foreign. 1890. 

ORIENTAL CATALOGUE.—Laugsge, Liter* I ore, Antlqultlef, Ac., of the 
East. 1890. 

FRENCH CATALOGUE. 1800. 

GERMAN CATALOGUE. 1800. 

14, Hsnrletta-etrest, Coven t-garden, and 80. S. Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

LORD DUFFEBIN IN INDIA. 

THIS DAY, 8vo, 9s. 

QPBECHES DELIVERED in INDIA 

DURING the YEARS 1884-8. By the MARQUIS of DUFFERIN 
and AVA. 

Job* Menu at, Albemarle-slreet. 

Vol. I.—JUST PUBLISHED. 

npHE CHURCH of SCOTLAND, PAST 

A. and PRESENT: Its HUtory, its Relation to the Law and the State, 
Its Doctrine, Ritual, Discipline, and Patrimony. 

Edited by Rev. R. H. STORY, D.D., F.8.A., Soot., 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow, and one 
of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 

Assisted by Rev. JAM*! CAMrsux, D.D, F.B.A.,8cot. 

Bor. James Rabbi*, D.D. 

Bsr. T. n. w. Nit* 

AlDUV MACOXOBQt, Esq. 

Rev. ADAM MUKOT, D.D. 

Rev. THOMAS LkISHMA*, D.D. 

Late Rev. AkDkkW EDOAk, D.D. 

KkBIO* ExLIOT, Eiq., SAC. 

Illustrated with numerous engravings of portraits of eminent Churchmen 
and Flews of Interesting ecclesiastical edifices. In fire rolnmss, doth, red 
edges, prloe 7s. 6d. each. 

William Mackxpztk, <®, Ludgate-hfll, E.C.; 

Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 

BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 

OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDAXE, M.A., LL.D. 

With Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 

To be completed in Eight Vols., doth, 6s. each; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 
Volume I. oonteln* 8,684 Articles, *17 Wood SSngravtogB, and 4 Maps. 

Volume IL „ MIJ » 2 ’’ 

Volume HI* ii 8,671 S5 99 99 • 

Volume IV. » 3,10® •• JJ* »• ” . ” 

Volume V. •« 3,618 •« 215 „ « g »• 

Volume VI. *• 8,218 „ 20* •• *• •• 

• * Vol VII. will Is issued on 13th September, and Vol. VIII., completing the work, early in December. 
* ’ model and a muvel of accurate Information.”— Spedator. 

London: BLAOKIE & SON, Ldutmd, Old Bailby. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &o. 
npHE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The Ooundl lavlta APPLICATIONS for the aboF# PROFESSORSHIP, 
vacant by th* death of Professor Karl Dsmmann, Ph.D. 

Applications, accompanied by ten ooples of Testimonials, should be cent 


“SI^dutleecnth* 

30 Cand kls^ eT* re erp^allyreq nested to abetalnfemn 

parttoulars may be obtained feom _ Geo. H. MOk LkT, aeoresary^ 

■\7’ACATION SCIENCE COURSES, 

Y EDINBURGH. 

BIOLOGY.—General Course of Lectures and Practical Work.—Prof. GkDDkl, 
J. ARTHUR THOMFSOK, and Demonstrators. 

BOTANY.—Course of Lectures and Laboratory Work, Excursions, Ac.— 
Prof. Gbddks. 

ZOOLOGY.—Lectures and Practical Woek. Shore Fauna of the Forth.— 
j. Arthur Thomson. 

SOCIOLOGY.—A General Course of Lecture*, and a Bpeeiel Course with 
Excursions.—Prof. GkDDKS. 

lha Paa for aaeh Coaraa to At la.; for aoj Two Coonai, £3 3*. 

Th. claaata will ba held aa formerly, at Qrantoo Marine Station. 

For detailed Probata, apply to J. A1TOTB TtoOMSO*. SO, Royal CUeoa, 

Edinburgh.______- 


"ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTEE8 in 

XL WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION is now open, 6, Pall Mill 
East, feom 10 till*. Admission Is. Catalogue la. 

ALrRBD D. FHIPP, B.WA, Bseretsry. 


1VYE8SRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 14, 

ILL HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN, W.C., .!, th. >oU 
rnnrianntatl-rr In Omat Britain of HERE HAUF8TAESGL, of 
minlcb, tho wrll-koown Arltot in PHOTOGBAVUBE. Tl.ro la i Itwdlly 
Increasing demand for reproductions by this justly odehratsd procsss for 
largo pUtes and editions d* bus. For ordinary^ Book IllustralloM, 
Catalogues, Ad vert to* moots, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A 00., htrsths 
atest and most improved process es . Specimens on view. Prtos os 
application. 


T IMITED OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 

I J ACTS, 1879-71.—Board of Agrlealture.—Landed Proprietanrishlaf 
to restore or Improve tbdr mansions and other buildings under the stsm 
Acta can CONSULT Mr. JOH M BlkOH, Architect, who re-buflt liw««" 
Hall and other large country houses.—Address 8, John-afreet, Aasips»a 
London, W.C. __ 

Just published, with Frontispiece, or own 8vo, 6s. 

TT'NGELBERG: and other Versea. By 

X-i B matrix L. TOLLkMAOHX (Hon. Mrs. Uooel Tollamache). 

PkkCTTAXa Sc 00., KIng-elreet, Covent-gardeo. 


TV/TISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

1VI DORKING, haa REMOVED la TNDUCTION 8Ud DEDUCTION ! 8 ffif 

PIXHOLME, DORKING, ± 

. . ...I_ .1 _.1 nnTI In train 


and has now spsea for sn additional number of BOYS to Uiln for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham Is assisted by a Graduate Oxford 
Unlvertlly, and by other responsible Teachers, and pays sspeolal attention 
to Physioal Eduoation. Her gymnaslnm Is fltud with the latest apparatus, 
ui d t So boy shave dally prsctli#. Iucluslv* terms 80 or 100 guineas a year 
according to age. 

References permitted to 

Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 

Rev. J. F. E. Failing, M.A., King’s College, Ca mbridge. 

ANTE.—LECTURES by CORRE- 

8P0NDENCE.—A pply E. U., Tha NBlowa, Bailan. __ 

T30YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

X\l (Inaorporatad by Royal Chartar.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Froaldaot-Tha LORD ABESDARE, Q.C.B. 
THURSDAY, 1»IB JUNE, at 9.30 p.m. 

Tho foUOwloa P apw will ba road i—“ THE BXPUIBION of tha JEWS 
In 1M," by 0. H. LEONARD, M.A., F.R.HIot.S. 

11, CbandoaAtrcat, C.raixltab-iqu.r., W.___ 

rjiHE HENNESSY LIBRARY. 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Of the late 

WILLIAM M. HENNESSY, Esq, M.R.I.A., 

The Eminent Irish Scholar and Archaeologist, 

Aula taut Deputy Keeper of the Public Record*, 
conraiaiio 

PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
FACSIMILES Of MANUSCRIPTS, STATE PAPERS, 
RECORDS, MASTER of the ROLLS’ 
PUBLICATIONS, Ac.; 
iLLuariAiiT* or 

The History, Antiquities, Language, Law*, Religion, Topo¬ 
graphy, Genealogy, Poetry, Ac., of Ireland, 
ucunuao 

Many Rare Work* in good condition and enriched with 
numerou* Manuscript Note* by the late 
learned owner, 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

JOHN W. SULLIVAN, 

AT BIS 

LITERARY, ABT, and GENERAL SALE BOOMS, 
No. 8, D OLIER STREET, DUBLIN, 

On THURSDAY, S6th JUNE, and Following Day, 
Commencing each day at 1 o’clock. 

*,* Catalogue! ready, and may be had from the Auctioneer. 


I AIAA WVA.AWA 1 — —- 

X torlcal and Critical Sketch of Successive Philosophical^ncepuow 
respecting tha Relations between Inductive and D^QoUts wd 

otKr Essays. By COMSTAHCk C. W. Nadeh. Edited by R. 

M.D., Army Medical Department. With Memoir and Portrait, Ons voL, 
8vo, doth extra, 7s. fid. 

Biokkki Sc BO H, 1, Ldoestar-sqnam, W.C. _ _ 

T O AUTHORS. 
MES8RS. DIGBY & LONG. 

PUBLISHERS, 

is, BOUVER1E STREET, FLEET 8HIBET, LONDON, KC, 

also every coovenlenoe and ample feoilltiesi for ol *** li 

Editorial offices If required. Newest Catalogue poet tree __ 

THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 

JUNE Id, 19*0, PRICE to. M. 

COkTkXTi. 

«• tu Vt&122£2La? 

n - “r. •=«*- 

ILL THE TRUMPET of FAME- „ - •• ^ 

IV. THE RIVAL SALONS.—I. Salon 4aa Champa Elyt^l^ 

Illustrated.) . _ --w,, 

V. PROCRIS. (IUoilratad.) - .. R TO““- 

VI. THE DEADLOCK Id DARWINISM .. _ 

vn. A VILLA al TIVOU . 

TO UNPUBLISHED MSS. of lha Foot COWPER Mra. OAMt C-ou. 

U. THE WAGES of SIN. (Ulutratod.) .. - “0“^^ 

X. THE WORLD la JUNE — . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ^ 

“(EDone,” feom Original Pencil Sketch*. •• By °* A » n*. 

Louto XI. to lha VUlagar 1 . Oolta** .. - “™7jf^’ui»». 

“ The Convexelon of Bt. Hubert * .. M ~ M A T M BOOK*- 

“ The Triumph of Saul and David" ». •• •• * „ ~ KTLir i. 

“Saturday night at the Savage Qub" .. m •• 

VaoaUan FrolUallmi oo tho Olodaoaa - - H *”~ W ^°TaMirN>r. 

** How Ltoa loTod tha Kin.“ “^ B C0LU ,i. 

From Orlgtoal Bkatchaa {L^Bl^(Z^a) m * n — 

Faoolmlle of MS. of aa OrlgbMl Poam - - •• 81 

Th. Wa*aa of Bto. o. a uTl»bJ* , ‘ 

“Bho want hack to IhaEoMl, Ao... - “ 

FrontispieceThe City Fountain" »• •• Maowhlrtn- 

Wlth facsimiles of many other Original 8ketxAes ,Dy T ; 

A.R.A. ; Dendy Sadler; Philip Morris, A^.A.; B. W- t Enn» l 

Qaorga. lSS. i LloiUl BoSVth., A 
Waterlow, A^IlA, ; K. Onalow Ford, A.E. A., Walter uumnn 
Initials by C. A. Cbanner. 

6WAH BOkkkktCHklH 8c OO., Paierposter-sqaar* ——_— 

A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEE^ 

for Wholnalo and BaUR Tradara. By Pmur QatUIt, 

AoeoanUnt. Pries Sa. 6d. __ - 

0. Bill k Son*, York-atraat, W.O. and Urn Actno*. w, vw— 
Iona, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW BEADY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THYME and RUE. By Margaret B. 

CROSS, troll. 

DISHONOURED. By Theo. Gift, 

Author of " Pretty Mlia Bellow," " Vlotlmi,” ftc. 8 roll. 

“ The book malt be pronounced a really good nore), beoaose It folflli the 
■purpose for which a norel exist!, by telling an Interesting itory in a 
•thoroughly intereiting way. "—Manchester Examiner. 

LITTLE MISS COLWYN. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT, Anthor of M Jioobi’i Wife/ ho. 8 roll. 

41 An undoubtedly good and well-written itory ."—Athenaeum. 

“Most of the oh • net era In the book aro, howorer, more or lass dls- 
tlnctlre and well drawn, and her readers bare to thank Miss Sergeant for 
an undoubtedly good and well-written story."— Athenaeum. 

CUTTING for PARTNERS. By John 

CORDY JEAFFRESON. Author of ‘“The Rapiers of Regent's Psrk," 
*' LIyo It Down," ko. 8 roll. 

“A clever and Interesting story, and oontalnia number of clever and 
Interesting characters and sayings."— Scotsman. 

** It Is enough to say that the reader who doea not feal the kindlier and 
the wiser for hiving read It must be a ourloelty. "—Graphic. 

TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. By 

VERE CLAVERING, Author of “ A Modern Delilah/ fto. 8 rola. 

ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 

ANDREW HAGGARD, Author of " Dodo and L" 1 rots. 

M ‘ Ada Tiiscott’ la a better norel than ninety-nine out of every hundred 
■published, and Is so groat an Improvement on ' Dodo and 1,’ that It la 
reasonable to antloipete that the next novel from the same pen will give 
'Captain Haggard a considerable position among living novelists." 

Athenaeum. 

CROSS-ROADS. By May Crommelin, 

Author of ** Queenle," " Oranga Lily," Ac. 8 roll. 

"This latest production of Miss Crommelin*! will compare favourably 
with any previous effort ."—Manchester Examin r. 

PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 

WHITBY, Author of* The Awakening of Miry Fenwick." 8 rola. 

_Tbsro la not much risk Involved in predicting the popularity of Bestrloe 

Whitby’s fr.ah venture.”—Literary H arid. 


Uniform, each in 1 vol, crown 8ro, 8s. 

NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

WE TWO. | IN the OOLDEN DAYS. 

.KNIGHT EH BANT. | WON BY WAITING. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


1HURST &. BLACKETT'S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

SELECTIONS FROM. 

Bach in a Single Volumo, prloo Si. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

The WOMAN S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MBS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


The OLD JUDGE; or Life 
in a Colon;. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE Of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNK 

AGNES. 1 PHGiBE, JUNIOR. 

IX WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


London : HUBST & BLACKETT (Luutbd). 


GEO RGE ALLEN’S L IST, 

WORKS BY 

JOHN RUSKIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Oheap Small Editions Complete with all the 
Plates, small post 8vo, 7 b. 6d. each. 

THE SEVElTLAMPS of 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I. The Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth.— 
3. The Lamp of Power.- 4. The Lamp of Beauty.— 
6. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The 
Lamp of Obedience. The U Plates for this Edition 
have been specially prepared by Messrs. Goupli & Oo. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: 

Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. 

With 1 Engraving on Steel and so Autotype Plates. 

1. Of the Division of Arts —f. Idolatry.—8. Imagina¬ 
tion.-4. Likeness.—6. Structure.—6. The Sohool of 
Athens.—7. The Relation between Miohael Angelo and 
Tlntoret. _ 

VAL D’ARNO: 

Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 
Century in Pisa and Florence. 

With 1 Steel Engraving and U Autotype Plates. 
NEARLY READY. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: 

Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Eogra ving, 
and Appendix. 

With 4 Full-page Facsimiles from Holbein’s “Dance 
of Death,’’ and It Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of tte Art of Engraving,—g. The Rela¬ 
tion of Engraving to other Arte in Fiorenoe.—8. The 
Technics of Wood Engraving.—4. The Technics of 
Metal Engraving —6 Design in the German Schools of 
Engraving (Holbein and Dtirer).—6. Design in the 
Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli).— 

7. Appendix. _ 

MORNINGS IN FLORENCE. 

Being Simple Studies of Christian Art, 
for English Travellers. 

Seoond Edition, ltmo, lOd. each No., in red leatherette. 

I. Santa Orooe.—2. The Golden Gate.—8. Before the 
Soldan.—4. The Vaulted Book.—6. The Straight Gate.— 

8. The Shepherd’s Tower. These Six Parts may be bad 
bound together in olotb, price 4s. 

ST. MARK’S REST: 

The History of Venice. 

Written for the Help of the few Travellers who still 
care for her Monuments, 
ttmo, complete, in doth, 6s. 

JUST OUT. Orown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

A NEW NOVEL by BLANCHE ATKINSON. 

Author of “The Web of Life.” 

THEY HAVE 

THEIR REWARD. 


NOW READY, in 1 voL, small post 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

FOUR GREAT 

TEACHERS: 

Raskin, Carlyle, Emerson, & Browning. 

By JOSEPH FORSTER. 

*,* All Books sent oarrlage paid. Lists poet free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, 

and 

London: 8, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.O. 


THE TRAVELLING SEASON, 1890. 

MURRAY’S 

FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

With Maps and Plana. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY—ENGLISH, 

FRENCH, and GERMAN. 6a. 

HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK — 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GE BMAN, and ITALIAN. 

8a 8d. 

HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 
88 . 

HANDBOOK—THE RHINE and NORTH 

GERMANY. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, 

AUSTRIA, and THE TYROL. In Two Parts. 17s. 

HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND and THE 

ALPS. In Two Parts. 10a. 

HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I., Normandy 

Bbxttaky, Thb PYBBHXZB, *0. 78. ed. 

HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II., Central 
Fbaxob. ta ad. 

HANDBOOK—THE RIVIERA. 5s. 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 

8s. 8d. 

HANDBOOK— MEDITERRANEAN 

ISLANDS. In Two Porta. 21 s. 

HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS. 12s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &o. 

In Two Parte. 2:s. 

HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, LISBON, 

CANARY ISLANDS, to. Its. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, VENICE, 

THE ITALIAN LAKES, 4o. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, FLO¬ 

RENCE, TU80ANY, *o. In Two Parts. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 

10s. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, SICILY, 

NAPLES, POMPEII, * 0 . In Two Parts. 12s. 

HANDBOOK—EGYPT, THE NILE, 

CAIRO, 4o. 15s. 

HANDBOOK—GREECE, THE IONIAN 

ISLANDS, to. In Two Parts. 24s. 

HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Con¬ 

stantinople, 40. 

HANDBOOK—DENMARK, COPEN¬ 

HAGEN, ICELAND, * 0 . 8s. 

HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, STOCKHOLM, 

40. 8s. 

HANDBOOK—NORWAY, CHRISTIANIA, 

4o. 9s. 

HANDBOOK—RU8SIA, ST. PETERSBURG 

MOSCOW, FINLAND, 4o. 18s. 

HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, SYRIA, 

PALESTINE, BINAI, 4o. 20s. 

HANDBOOK—BOMBAY, POONAH, BEE- 

JAPOOR, KURRAOHEE, 4c. 16s. 

HANDBOOK—MADRAS, TRICHINOPOLI 

BANGALORE, MYSORE, 4o. 15s. 

HANDBOOK—BENGAL, BURMAH, N.W. 

PROVINCES, CALCUTTA, LUCKNOW, DELHI, 
4o. 20s. 

HANDBOOK—PANJAB, WESTERN RAJ- 

PUTANA, KABHMBR, UPPER SINDH, 4o. 


15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemablb Stbebt. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS of FICTION. 

N 0 TI C E. — The author of 
11 THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE” {Mrs. FRANCES 
E. 1ROLLOPE) has written a new 
novel in 3 vols., entitled u MADAME 
LEROUX ” which is ready this day 
at all Libraries and Booksellers. 

MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. 

“ To say that in ‘ MR. BRYANT’S MIS¬ 
TAKE ’ (3 vols.), the characters and results of 
their actions are traced out step by step in the 
incidents and the plot of the story, and that they 
teach ia this way an interesting legend, is only 
to give Katharine Wylde the praise which her 
skilful workmanship unquestionably deserves. 
The merits of this story are indisputable.” 

Athenaeum. 

HER THREE LOVERS. 

« MRS. DIEHL is excellent in her portrayal 
of masculine weakness ; but when, on the other 
hand, she describes strength of character, it is 
real strength, and not, in the usual feminine 
fashion, a mere attempt to reproduce Charlotte 
Bronte’s ‘ Rochester. In ‘ HER THREE 
LOVERS’ (2 vols.) it is the weaknesses, moral 
or otherwise, that predominate, but by no means 
to the exclusion of sympathy. The plot is com¬ 
plicated, and contains a surprise. Readers will 
be well-advised who enter upon the novel in 
order to discover this and its other good things 
for themselves .”—The Graphic. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’ S LIST. 

NEW WORK BY THE^THOROF “ENGLISH 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL in the TIME 
of SHAKESPEARE. 

By J. J. JOS8KBAND. 

Translated^ ELIZABETH LEE^ Revised and 


THE FAILURE OF 
ELIZABETH. 

“In ‘THE FAILURE of ELIZABETH 
(3 vols.) the heroine is drawn with all the kindly 
Knowledge and gentle experience which character¬ 
ise Miss Poyntkr’b art, and who, failure though 
she be, yet carries the sympathy of her reader 
with her to the end. The description of the 
sordid life in a German boarding-house reveals a 
humour for which we had not given Miss 
Potntkb credit.”— World. 


ACTE. 

“ HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the 
besthistoricalnovelssince ‘The Last of theBarons 
and ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ ” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Apart altogether, however, from its solid and 
skilful handling of character, ‘ ACTE ’ (3 vols.) 
fulfils all the conditions of successful romance. 
The incidents are admirable in invention, and 
natural— indeed, inevitable—in sequence. Most 
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LITERATURE. 

The Golden Bough: a Study in Comparative 
Religion. By J. G. Frazer. In 2 vols- 
(Maemillan.) 

The science of comparative mythology is 
undergoing a silent but radical revolution. 
Not many years ago it was generally believed 
that the ancestors of the Aryan-speaking 
nations had all migrated in successive swarms 
from Central Asia, bunging with them an 
elaborate mythology, consisting chiefly of 
storm gods, dawn maidens, and solar heroes. 
It was asserted, and without contradiction, 
that the “real theogony of the Aryan 
nations ” was to be found in the Veda, which 
was “ to comparative mythology what Sanskrit 
has been to comparative grammar.” All 
these fancies are now exploded, and it is 
recognised that the primitive Aryans were 
rnde forest tribes or pastoral nomads, in 
a low stage of culture, with a shamanistic 
religion, consisting largely in the worship of 
ancestral spirits, or mere fetishes such as 
stones and trees. Mannbardt was one of the 
first apostles of this new doctrine. Patiently 
collecting from the mouths of German peasants 
their tree and forest-lore, which he regarded 
as a survival of the earliest beliefs, he essayed 
to explain many obscure observances and 
legends as having arisen out of a primitive 
worship of trees and plants. Like other 
prophets, Mannhardt had little honour in hU 
own country and in his own time. At last, 
however, his mantle has fallen on a zealous 
and erudite disciple. It may be said at once 
that Mr. Frazer is not a fantastic mythologist 
whose theories may be summarily dismissed, 
but a competent scholar who has established 
a clear right to respectful audience, even 
though we may hesitate to accept the revo¬ 
lutionary hypothesis which he propounds. It 
Is unusual out of Germany to meet with a 
writer who has made such an exhaustive 
study of the literature of his subject. His 
reading is exceptionally wide, comprising not 
only the standard authorities, ancient and 
modern, but including numerous obscure 
monographs on the local folklore of all 
countries. And he is not merely erudite, but 
able and ingenious; so that his book, which 
is only presented as a first instalment of a 
much larger work on primitive religion, cannot 
fail to place its author in the front rank of 
living mythologists. 

In these two handsome volumes he confines 
himself with Teutonic thoroughness to the 
investigation of the import of a single legend— 
the mysterious story attaching to the Arician 
lake, well known from Turner’s picture of 
“ The Golden Bough,” excellently reproduced 
as a frontispiece to the first volume, and known 
also from Macaulay’s description, in the “ Lay 


of the Battle of Lake Regillus,” of the gather¬ 
ing of the Latin clans, who came 

“ From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Alicia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain.” 

The Arician lake occupies the volcanic crater 
of Nemi, the ancient sanctuary of Diana 
Nemorensis among the Alban hills. In the 
grove grew a sacred tree, from which, if a 
runaway slave could break off “the golden 
bough,” he was entitled to challenge the 
priest of the sanctuary to single combat, and, 
if he slew him, to reign in his Btead as the 
Rex Nemorensis. In these volumes Mr. 
Frazer endeavours to find an answer to the 
two questions: why the priest had to slay his 
predecessor, and why, before he slew him, he 
had to pluck the golden bough. Mr. Frazer’s 
solution, shortly stated, is that we have here 
a survival of ancient Aiyan tree-worship; that 
the priest was regarded as an incarnation of 
the spirit of the tree, his life being bound up 
with the life of the tree, and could only be 
assailed by first breaking off the bough. 
When the priest was killed, the spirit of the 
tree was supposed to pass into his assailant. 
The object was to obtain a new incarnation 
of the trc e-spirit in a younger and more 
vigorous form. Mr. Frazer contends that 
this was a survival of human sacrifice, that 
the golden bough was the mistletoe growing 
on an oak; and he uses the tradition as the 
basis of a theory that tree-worship is the key 
which will interpret a large portion of 
primitive religion. 

It may be admitted that no more plausible 
interpretation of the obscure Arician legend 
has hitherto been advanced, and also that the 
worship of fetishes, especially of sacred trees 
and atones, formed a larger element in primi¬ 
tive Aryan religion than has been usually 
supposed. But while this may be conceded, 
it must be added that Mr. Frazer’s fault is 
that of being too thorough. Like most of his 
predecessors in mythological interpretation, he 
attempts to fit has own private key into the 
wards of too many looks. Of this he is him¬ 
self not altogether unconscious. Reviewing 
in the preface his completed work, he acknow¬ 
ledges that, now that the theory has been 
worked out in detail, “ I cannot but feel that 
in some places I may have pushed it too far 
and he adds this distinct challenge to his 
reviewers, that “ if this should prove to have 
been the case, I will readily acknowledge and 
retract my error as soon as it is brought home 
to me.” Mr. Frazer has undoubtedly pointed 
out the weak element in his book. If he had 
refrained from pushing his theory quite so far, 
he would have been more successful in carry¬ 
ing his readers with him, and almost un¬ 
reserved commendation might have been 
bestowed on a very valuable and important 
contribution to scientific mythology. But 
when he contends that Zeus, Osiris, Diana, 
Balder, and Adonis, were at first only the 
deified spirits of trees or plants, his arguments 
are not convincing, and the reader feels in¬ 
clined to place less confidence than he might 
otherwise have done in the sobriety of the 
writer’s judgment. 

To take one or two instances, we find him 
contending on wholly insufficient grounds that 


Osiris was primarily a tree-spirit, and not, as 
is held by the best authorities—Lepsius, 
Maspero, Tiele, and Renouf—one of the 
numerous forms in which the Egyptians 
reverenced the sun. Mr. Frazer sets aside 
the evidence of the older monuments, and 
the positive information of such well-informed 
authorities as Diodorus, and of Macrobius who 
was acquainted with the writings of Manetho, 
and relies on certain decorative sculptures at 
Philae belonging to the Ptolemaic period, 
when the early spirit of Egyptian religion 
had evaporated, and on deductions drawn 
from incidental statements of untrustworthy 
writers like Plutarch and Firmicus. Thus, 
Firmicus informs us that the image of Osiris 
was enclosed in a coffer made of a hollow log. 
But this, if it proves anything, merely proves 
that primitive Egyptian coffins may have been 
made from hollow logs, like the tree-ooffins 
recently found at Falerii. Against such 
dubious inferences we have to place not only 
the definite statement of Diodorus that Osiris 
was the sun, but his identification in the 
Book of the Dead with Ra, and the faot that 
he is called the son of Nut, the heaven, and 
of Seb, the earth, the golden egg laid by 8eb 
being clearly the solar orb. He is at once 
the father, the brother, the husband, and the 
son of Isis, who is probably the dawn. The 
son of Osiris and Isis is Horns, the noon-day 
sun. Osiris, when slain by 8et, the darkness, 
goes down into the underworld and becomes 
the judge of the dead. Osiris is swallowed 
by Anubis, who is the dusk of twilight. 
Anubis was the son of Osiris, who mistook 
Nephthys, the evening afterglow, and wife of 
Set, the darkness, for her sis’er Isis, the 
dawn, his own lawful wife. All these ele¬ 
ments in the myth of Osiris are distinctively 
solar; and it there could be any doubt as to 
his true character, it would be set at rest by 
the unique copy of the Book of the Dead 
recently acquired for the British Museum by 
Mr. Budge. In one of the drawings in this 
papyrus, Osiris and Ra are seated side by side, 
a marginal note explaining that Osiris is the 
sun of yesterday, and that Ra, his double, is 
the sun of to-day. The resurrection of Osiris 
is clearly the rising of to-morrow’s sun, and 
not, as Mr. Frazer contends, the renewal of 
vegetation in successive years. It is possible 
that the worship of OsiriB may have incor¬ 
porated certain obscure local cults, but it is 
more probable that any connexion he may 
have with vegetation is Rue to his being 
regarded as the prinoiplAt life, embodied 
in the sun. But to contend that he was 
primarily and principally a tree-spirit is to 
fly in the face of all the most authentic evi¬ 
dence, and of all the chief authorities, ancient 
and modern. And Mr. Frazer does not even 
attempt to explain how a tree-spirit could 
have become the father of the mid-day sun, 
or could have been slain by the darkness of 
the night. 

Coming to the Aryan mythology, Mr. 
Frazer claims as tree-gods various deities 
hitherto supposed to be solar or celestial. 
Fire was obtained by the friction of wood; 
and hence, he argues, trees may have teen 
regarded as reservoirs of hidden fire, and logs 
of wood may have been kindled sacrificially 
at the solstices with the object of renovating 
the sun’s decaying heat. It was natural, he 
argues, to describe those trees whose wood 
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was used for these sacrificial fires by such 
epithets aB “ golden,” “ shining,” and 
“bright.” Hence the names of Zens and 
Jove being derived from a root meaning “ to 
shine,” we may reasonably consider them as 
tree-spirits, which were “ reservoirs of hidden 
fire.” Mr. Frazer observes that “ Zens and 
Jupiter have commonly been regarded as sky 
gods because their names are etymologically 
connected with the Sanskrit word for sky. 
The reason,” he adds, “seems insufficient.” 
But he should have remembered that not only 
is the Greek Zens the same word as the 
Sanskrit Dyaus, which means the physical 
sky, but that even the Greeks and Bomans 
had not wholly lost tbe consciousness that the 
words Zeus and Jove had once denoted the 
sky. If these words, as he contends, origin¬ 
ally meant trees, because they were a source 
of “ bright ” fire, then Horaoe, when he says 
“ Manet sub Jove frigido Venator,” must have 
referred to the huntsman, heated by the 
chase, reclining under the shade of a cool 
tree; and the Greek phrase Zeus vei must have 
denoted the pattering drops which, after a 
shower, fell from the leaves of the divine oak. 
Jupiter, or Dies-piter, must have meant father 
tree; but why should this tree-father have 
hurled the thunderbolt ? 

Doubtless earlier local tree-worships may 
have been absorbed by the worship of Zeus 
after he had become the supreme deity of the 
Greeks. It may, for instance, be admitted 
that the sacred oak at Dodona was at first 
merely a fetish tree, on whose branches 
charms and amulets were hung, and that the 
worship of Zeus became localised at this early 
shrine, just as the Hebrew worship of Jehovah 
was localised around the venerable sites of 
sacred stones, or as Muhammad found himself 
unable wholly to suppress the veneration of 
his disciples for the black fetish stone at 
Mecca. But to contend that Zeus was 
primarily an oak is as perverse as it would be 
to contend that the sublime monotheism of 
Judaism and Islam was merely based upon 
litholatry. 

Diana also, according to Mr. Frazer, was 
originally a tree-spirit. It is not improbable 
that, as in the case of Artemis, certain 
ancient forest worships were transferred to 
Diana; but, as her name indicates, there can 
be little doubt that she, like Artemis, was 
primarily the moon. Diana was believed to 
help women in their travail, and the ex votoi 
which have been Jpund near the sanctuary at 
Nemi prove than the shrine was visited by 
women desirous of offspring or anxious for 
safe delivery. Mr. Frazer adduces this as a 
proof that she was primarily a tree-goddess. 
But surely her connection with female func¬ 
tions is sufficiently and naturally explained 
by the moon’s periodic times. Mr, Frazer 
also thinks that the Arioian lake was held 
earned to Diana as a tree-goddess beoause it 
was surrounded by a grove. A more obvious 
explanation is suggested by the fact that the 
deep lying woodland lake went by the name 
of Diana’s mirror, not because she was a tree- 
goddess, but because the calm land-locked 
Arician pool reflected so perfectly the image 
of the moon. 

Mr. Frazer considers that Adonis was also 
a spirit of vegetation, and that the lament 
for Adonis was a vintage or harvest song, or 
a threnody for the corn-spirit who had 


perished. But Adonis, as the very name 
asserts, waB a Semitic deity borrowed by the 
Greeks. Adonis cannot be separated from 
Tammuz; and the Semitio Tammuz, who is 
undoubtedly solar, may be traced back to 
the Aooadian name tim-iti, which is written 
with ideographs which signify the “maker 
of fire.” The Greek myth of Adonis and 
Aphrodite must be identified with the Baby¬ 
lonian myth of Tammuz and Istar, and 
Tammuz is as dearly the sun as Istar was 
the planet Venus, and afterwards the moon. 
Mr. Frazer finds traces of the gardens of 
Adonis in India and Prussia, as well as in 
Sardinia and Sicily. In Sardinia and Sicily, 
which had contained Phoenician colonies, it 
may be possible to trace survivals of Semitic 
rites, but it is difficult to see how they can 
have reached regions so remote from Semitio 
influences as Bengal and the Baltic coasts. 

In contending that so many deities hitherto 
supposed to be solar were originally tree- 
spints, Mr. Frazer makes out the strongest 
case for Balder. Like most sun-gods, Balder 
was called the son of heaven and earth—of 
Odin and Frigg; his name, like that of Baal 
and other sun-gods, means the “lord” or 
“king”; and his death, like that of other 
solar heroes, is at the hand of the powers of 
darkness. Mr. Frazer argues with great 
ingenuity that he was a tree-spirit—the per¬ 
sonified oak, oak logs being sacrificially burnt 
at the fire festivals of Yule and Midsummer 
in order to rekindle the failing heat of the 
sun, and that hence Balder has been mistaken 
for a sun-god. 

His strongest point, which is very inge¬ 
niously worked out, is that Balder could only 
be slain by the fateful mistletoe, the life and 
the parasite of the oak, so that only when the 
mistletoe was cut could tbe life of tbe oak be 
severed. He believes that the golden bough 
which had to be cut in the Arician grove 
by the claimant to the priesthood was the 
mistletoe growing on the sacred tree, and 
guarded by the priest as the symbol of the 
life of the oak, which was symbolised or 
incarnated in the life of the priest who 
served it. 

This is a very plausible explanation of the 
Arician myth; but there are so many solar 
features about Balder that it seems more 
probable that we have, as in so many other 
oases, an instance of the transference of myths. 
The mistletoe cult seems to have been dis¬ 
tinctively Celtic, and tbe near relation of 
Celts and Latins may account for the survival 
of a Celtic oult in Latium. Just as myths of 
Heracles, the Graeco-Phoenician sun-god, were 
transferred to Hercules, the Italian god of 
enclosures, a wholly unrelated deity, so Celtic 
tree-cults may have been transferred to a 
Teutonic sun-god, probably at the time when, 
as I have shown elsewhere, so many elements 
of Celtic culture were taken over by the 
Teutons, who must at one time have been 
living under the political supremacy of the 
Celts. This instance illustrates a chief defect 
in Mr. Frazer’s method He does not take 
into aooount the extensive borrowing of myths 
and their transference to unrelated deities. 
In the case of two mythologies only, the 
Babylonian and the Greek, do we possess 
materials sufficiently early and ample to make 
it possible to trace this borrowing with reason¬ 
able certainty. But we have sufficient to 


show that sundry myths of Zeus, Uranus, 
Heracles, Ares, Aphrodite, Europe, Artemis, 
and Andromeda, are really cosmogonic myths 
of Anu, Tiamat, Tammuz, liras, Bel Mero- 
daoh, and Istar, which were translated from 
the Babylonian cosmogony into the Greek 
mythologic cycle. 

It has been already observed that the be¬ 
setting danger of mythological writers is the 
endeavour to open too many looks with the 
same key. We may admit with Mannhardt 
that certain myths may be explained from a 
primitive worship of sacred trees; but we must 
also allow that Schwartz, Kuhn, Brdal, Prof. 
Max Muller, Sir G. Cox, Mr. Lang, Mr. Robert 
Brown, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, have not 
altogether failed in their explanations, and 
that there are solar myths, lunar myths, dawn 
myths, storm myths, myths arising from the 
totemistic worship of animals, and of sacred 
stones, as well as verbal myths, mere nomina 
becoming numina. The stories of Circe, of 
Cupid and Piyohe, and of Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda, are probably lunar myths; the story of 
Antaeus is a simoom myth; the stories of 
Prometheus, and perhaps of Daphne, may be 
fire-drill myths. It is possible, as Mr. Frazer 
contends, that the Dodonean Zens and the 
Capitoline Jupiter were worshipped under the 
form of oaks; and we know that sacred stones, 
probably belemnitea or meteorolites, were re¬ 
garded as venerable images of the Cassian 
Zeus, the Ephesian Artemis, and the Paphian 
Aphrodite. Most of the systems of myth¬ 
ological interpretation have some foundation, 
and most of them have been applied to cases 
where they are not applicable Each succes¬ 
sive writer overrides his hobby. The moat 
successful principle of interpretation is the 
eclectic—the mood of the interpreter should 
be catholic, not sectarian. 

Though exception has been taken to some 
of Mr. Frazer’s conclusions, it may be frankly 
acknowledged that we are indebted to Mm 
for an important work which calls attention 
to an aspect of primitive religion hitherto 
unduly neglected. With more sobriety of 
judgment, and with the courage to omit a few 
tempting but fanciful analogies, Ms book would 
have deserved nearly unqualified commenda¬ 
tion. Isaac Tayloh. 


Poetry and Proee by John Keate. A Book of 
Fresh Verses and New Headings, Essays 
and Letters lately found, and Passages 
formerly suppressed. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. (Reeves & Turner.) 

In preparing this volume, as a supplement to 
the Library Edition of Keats, Mr. Buxton 
Forman has followed what was no doubt the 
only safe course for an editor in such circum¬ 
stances—that of waiving altogether his own 
private judgment as to what might be worth 
and what might not be worth publication, and 
giving unreservedly the results of his ex¬ 
amination and collation of all material wMch 
has not Mtherto seen the light. Thus it is in¬ 
evitable that we find here a good deed in wMch 
even an enthusiastic student of English poetry 
may be pardoned for feeling but a moderate 
degree of interest, wMle some readers may 
even go so far as to question if it was quite 
desirable, or altogether a friendly service to 
Keats’s fame, to enlighten us as to the various 
tentative and experimental stages through 
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which Keats, in some instances, arrived at 
those results which were undoubtedly the 
only things he intended for our eyes. Some 
of us may, perhaps, be imperfectly grateful 
for haying our familiar impressions of splendid 
lines or phrases unsettled and distracted by a 
knowledge of such gropings and fumblings 
towards perfection, as it would, on the whole, 
have been better for us to take for granted. 
But in such a case no middle course was open 
to a judicious editor; and Hr. Forman has, at 
any rate, been consistent in leaying nothing 
unrescued from darkness which it was possible 
for him to set in broad daylight. 

Some of tiie results of these researches are 
undoubtedly of high interest; for although 
we may be permitted to doubt whether either 
Keats or his reader is a gainer by the publi¬ 
cation of every trivial little cancelled reading 
which his extant HSS. disclose, there can be 
no question of the importance and value to us 
of the discovery of any whole stanzas which 
his artistic instinot bade him suppress. The 
case of the suppressed first stanza of the 
“Ode to Melancholy" is well known, and 
Mr. Forman is able to give other instances 
where the operation of amputation was not 
less wisely performed. “ Stanza VII. of 1 Isa¬ 
bella,’ ” says Mr. Forman, 

“originally dosed with a different couplet 
from that of the published text, and was 
followed by a stanza which has not, I believe, 
been printed. The ohange of couplet and 
erasure of the stanza are among Keats’s master 
strokes of cunning oraftsmanship. Here are 
the ten cancelled lines : 

* “ Lorenzo, I would dip my ringlet hair 

To make thee laugh again and debonnair.” ’ 

* " Then should I be,” said he, “ full deified; 

And yet I would not have it, clip it not: 

For, lady, I do love it where ’tis tied 
About the neck I dote on, and that spot, 

That anxious dimple it doth take a pride 
To play about. Ay, lady, I have got 
Its shadow in my heart, and every sweet 
Its mistress owns there summed up all com¬ 
plete.” ’ 

“ It will be remembered that instead of all this 
we have the admirable oouplet: 

1 “ Lorenzo "—here she ceased her timid quest, 
But in her tone and look he read the rest.’ ” 

Then, again, in “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” the 
following stanza, suppressed^ in the printed 
version of the poem, was originally written 
after Stanza III.: " 

“ But there are ears may hear sweet melodies, 

And there are eyes to brighten festivals, 

And there are feet for nimble minstrelsies. 

And many a lip that for the red wine calls— 
Follow, then follow to the illumined halls, 

Follow me youth—and leave the eremite— 

Give him a tear—then trophied bannerals, 

And many a brilliant tasselug of light 
Shall droop from arched ways this high baronial 
night.” 

“ Baronial night," to speak in Polonius’s man¬ 
ner, is not good, and “ tasseling of light" is, 
to say the least, dubious; and this is certainly 
another case in which the artist comes ont 
more in what he blots than in what he writes. 
In Stanza V. of the same poem, Mr. Forman 
gives us a passage, afterwards erased and sup¬ 
planted by other matter, in which one line— 

“ The muse should never make the spirit gay ”— 

is not without interest as an aesthetic dictum 
reflecting personal feeling. In “ Hyperion," 
Hr. Forman notes one verbal change involving 


almost as total an inversion of the meaning as 
in the celebrated case of Pope’s alteration of 
“ A mighty maze, a maze without a plan,” 
to 

“ A mighty maze, but not without a plan." 

For in the magnificent passage about the oaks, 
that 

“ dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust, 

That comes upon the silence and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave,” 

Keats at first wrote, instead of “ gradual," 
“ sudden." 

Hr. Forman exhumes from the Examiner 
and the Champion certain short prose pieces 
by Keats in the shape of oritioal articles 
They cannot be called specimens of good 
writing. The attempt, which he deprecates 
in the muse* “to make the spirit gay,” does 
not seem to be natural to him; and both here 
and in his letters there is a kind of forced 
hilarity or determined sort of facetiousness 
which to the reader is unprofitable and weary' 
ing—st least, to any reader who cares for 
real humour. 

Hr. Forman gives us various new letters of 
Keats, and also restores the hitherto sup 
pressed passages of letters which Lord 
Honghton saw fit to print with more or less 
important omissions and, in some oases, 
manipulations. The mass of newly published 
matter contains many things which cannot 
fail to plea Be and interest those readers who 
like to have their opinion of men of genius 
lowered. Among other matters, the friend¬ 
ship between Keats and Hunt appears in a 
less pleasant light than could be wished. 
Keats describes Hunt as “ vain, egotistioal, 
and disgusting in matters of taste and morals," 
and goes on to say, “ Hunt does one harm by 
making fine things petty and beautiful things 
hateful. Through him I am indifferent to 
Mozart." These letters, indeed, often exhibit 
Keats in a censorious attitude towards his 
friends and companions that is scarcely agree¬ 
able ; but they also contain not a few instances 
of a happy disposition to extract enjoyment 
from little things. Thus, “I am sitting 
opposite the Shakspere I brought from the 
Isle of 'Wight, and I never look at it but the 
silk tassels on it give me as much pleasure as 
the faoe of the poet itself ” A great poet no 
doubt includes a great critic; but Keats some¬ 
how doeB not show to the best advantage 
when he talks criticism, as he sometimes does 
in the high-serious way. Occasionally he 
mounts upon oracular stilts, and when it suits 
him he can achieve delightful unintelligi¬ 
bility. “ Lord Byron outs a figure, but he is 
not figurative. Shakspere led a life of 
allegory; his works are the comments on it” 
Shakspere, by the way, is misquoted in one 
place, where Keats says, “I wish I could 
hear from you to make me 1 as whole and 
general as the casing air.’ ” 

The following, as a companion picture to 
Coleridge’s well-known account of the “ slack, 
not well-dressed youth" whom he met one 
day walking in the lanes between Highgate 
and Hampstead, and who, after they had 
parted, turned back to say, “ Coleridge, let 
me shake your hand," will be read with 
interest: 

“ Last Sunday I took a walk towards Highgate, 
and in the lane that winds by the side of Lord 
Mansfield’s park I met Mr. Green, our demon¬ 


strator at Guy’s, in conversation with Coleridge. 
I joined than, after enquiring with a look 
whether it would be agreeable. I walked with 
him a(t) his alderman-after-dinner paoe for 
near two miles I suppose. In those two miles 
he broached a thousand things. Let me see if 
I can give you a list: Nightingales, Poetry— 
on Poetioal Sensation—Metaphysics—different 
genera and species of Dreams—Nightmare— 
a Dream aooompanied with a sense of Touch— 
a Dream related—First and Seoond Conscious¬ 
ness—the difference explained between Will 
and Volition—so m(an)y metaphysicians from 
a want of smoking the seoond consciousness— 
Monsters — the Kraken — Mermaids — Southey 
believes in them—Southey’s belief too muon 
diluted—a Ghost story—Good morning—I 
heard his voioe as he came towards me—I 
heard it as he moved away—I had heard it all 
the interval—if it may be called so. He was 
civil enough to ask me to call on him at High¬ 
gate. Good night! ’’ 

What a pity Keats did not preserve for us 
the explanation of the difference “between 
Will and Volition ” 1 And how tantalising it 
is to have so little exact information about 
that regrettable dilution of Southey’s belief 
in mermaids! 

Although it is perhaps impossible that a 
great poet should not occasionally say fine 
things in his familiar letters, the letters of 
Keats certainly give little or no evidenoe, 
direct or indirect, of any mastery of prose 
style. One can anticipate the rejoinder, 
“they are manifestly written without any 
thought of style, and that is why they are so 
interesting.” This is true; but a man who 
can write a good prose style when he will can 
hardly help falling into it at times whether 
he will or no, let him be never so careless 
and indifferent; and, excepting the beautiful 
and touching preface to “ Endymion ’’—in 
which, however, the beauty is not specifically 
a prose beauty, the piece itself being rather, 
as Shelley calls it, a “prelude” than a 
preface—it would be difficult to point to a 
single really good passage of prose writiog by 
Keats; and there is not another great poet 
among bis contemporaries of whom this 
can be said. He can tell us indeed that 
Invention is the polar star of poetry, 
Fancy the sails, and Imagination the rudder; 
but it may be doubted if this helps us very 
much to understand the nature and separate 
functions of Invention, Fancy, and Imagina¬ 
tion ; and in the very letter from which this 
well-known sentence is quoted what an 
unsound view of imaginative art is re¬ 
vealed ! Speaking of “ Endymion," he rays: 

It will be a test, a trial of my powers of 
magination, and ohiefiy of my Invention— 
whioh is a rare thing indeed—by which I must 
make 4,000 lines of one bare circumstance, and 
fill them with poetry.” 

According to the theory here implied, amplifi¬ 
cation—the deliberate elaboration and multi¬ 
plication of ornament—in Hr. Buskin’s 
phrase, “the construction of decoration”— 
is a poet’s worthiest end and aim. Happily 
Keats outgrew this false conception of art; 
otherwise we should never have had “Isa¬ 
bella," “The Eve of St. Agnes,” the splendid 
Hyperion," and the five faultless and im¬ 
perishable odes. 

William. Watsojt. 
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“ The Statishbh Series.”— Lord Derby. By 
T. E. Kebbel. (W. H. Allen.) 

The “ Statesmen Series” continues to deserve 
the success which its earlier volumes obtained. 
The new life is that of Lord Derby, entrusted 
to the hand of Mr. Kebbel. He gives ns 
work of the same quality as his former 
political writings. His theories of a logical 
and developing Toryism are always interesting 
and ingenious, if not altogether convincing. 
He presents a well-worn subject with clear¬ 
ness, and is able to invest it with a flavour of 
novelty by judiciously conveying the intima¬ 
tion that he is himself a politician as well as 
a writer of experience and knowledge; and, 
writing with personal esteem for a man whose 
personality at any rate strikes an eye for the 
picturesque, he is able to quicken his readers 
with a similar sensation of pleasure. 

There was not a great deal to be done with 
the subject. There was no wealth of new 
material to be exploited; no msze of misrepre¬ 
sentation to be threaded; not even a startling 
paradox for the author to propound. It is to 
be feared that Lord Derby has been almost 
forgotten by his own party, and that he never 
was remembered by any other; and when 
there is no orthodox rreed, you cmnot startle 
tire faithful by hazarding a heresy. To 
present Lord Derby in a new light would have 
been quite superfluous and barely possib’e— 
it was enough if he eou’d be brought to the 
light again at all. Mr. Kebbel had nothing 
but the ordinary published information and 
the reminiscences of Lord Derby’s friends and 
his own to draw upon. But he has done his 
work well; and although he offers it, in his 
prefaoe, with some apology as a provisional 
and tentative portrait, we may accept it at 
rather more than its author’s value, pendiog 
the time when a not very probable craving 
on tbe part of the public may call for and 
obtain a definitive life of Lord Derby. 

Mr. Kebbel might, however, have done 
rather more justice to the ’Whigs without 
doing any injustice to the facts. Saying, no 
doubt, what has been commonly said before, 
he intimates that Lord Grey’s government 
entered into a “plct” to release O’Connell 
in 1831 from punishment for a violation of 
the Associations Aot, because they wanted 
his vote in the House of Commons. 

“ Whether right or wrong, it was the general 
belief at the time that his escape from justice 
was contrived by the ministers themselves. That 
Stanley was not privy to the plot till it was too 
late to prevent it we may easily believe. But 
he probably acquiesced in tbe necessity which 
prompted it, and he seems to have had no dif¬ 
ference with his oollesgues on the subject.” 

On the proceedings, however, it is difficult 
to see wbat evidence there is in fact for this 
no donbt prevalent belief. The delays which 
saved O’Connell from being sentenced before 
the dissolution appear to be entirely accounted 
for by the acts of legal officials, and not at 
all to be due to ministerial intervention. 
O'Connell, who had at first simply demurred 
to the first fourteen counts of the indictment, 
wished to traverse the facts and be tried on 
the merits; and on February 5 judgment was 
given, after argument, allowing him to do so 
on terms which certainly tended to expedite 
both trial and, if he were found guilty, sen¬ 
tence. The conduct of the sheriff in granting 
his application for time to challenge jurors— 


conduct which cannot be complained of—made 
it impossible to have a trial on tbe day origi¬ 
nally appointed, namely, February 17. At 
this point O’Connell, finding no wavering on 
the side of the CrowD, surrendered and with¬ 
drew his plea of not guilty; and judgment for 
the Crown was entered on the first fourteen 
counts and a noli proetqui on the rest. 
Nothing remained but to call up the traversers 
for judgment, which, according to practice, 
could not be before the first dav of next term, 
April 20; and in the meantime the Crovn 
advisers took the usual preparatory steps, and 
8tanley declared in the House of Commons 
that O’Conne'l “ will c>rt«inly be called up for 
judgment.” On April 20 he was, with the 
other traversers, called on bis recognisances; 
and some of the traversers appeared, though 
he did not. They desired to have a motion 
argued in arrest of judgment, and an early 
day was fixed for the purpose. If the 
Attorney-General failed to seize tbe earliest 
instant for demanding judgment on O'Connell, 
we have it on bis word, which there isnothiog 
whatever to impugn, that he did so from pure 
accident, and upon no suggestions or instruc¬ 
tions. The dissolul ion on April 2 2 put an end 
to the Act under which the traversers were 
indicted. Still, a month later the Government 
took the opinion of both Irish acd English 
law officers, whethr r O’Connell could not still be 
called up for judgment, and their opinion was 
unanimous that he could not. In order to 
support the hypothesis of a plot to buy 
O’Connell’s vote by letting him oft his punish¬ 
ment (of which there is no evidence), one must 
suppose not only that B ackburne certaioly, 
and Stanley probably, were guilty of delibe¬ 
rate falsehood, but that the law officials were 
allowed to go on preparing for a step which it 
had been predetermined should never be taken, 
and that five law offioera were solemnly in¬ 
vited to consider, and did consider, a legal 
point for private ministerial use only, which 
both counsel and client must have known to 
be no longer of any importance whatever. So, 
too, Mr. Kebbel treats tbe tradition of 
“Lichfield House compact” in 1835 as in¬ 
dubitable matter of fact, although the docu¬ 
ments published recently in Mr. Walpole’s 
Lift of Lotd John Iluteell prove beyond 
doubt that no such compact ever existed. In 
this case, O’Connell’s support was tendered by 
him and not invited by Lord John, nor was 
there any bargain or compromise in respect of 
it. Why is not the same to be assumed of 
O’Connell’s support in tbe spring of 1831 
there being no evidence to the contrary ? It 
is the more necessary to be scrupulous upon 
points such as those, because just now the 
Whigs have no friends. There was a time 
when they blew their own trumpet with irri¬ 
tating complacency and deafening loudness. 
But Nemesis has overtaken them. No one 
defends them now. Bath parties have reaped 
where the Whigs sowed; both have borrowed 
freelyfromtbeir principles and policy,and made 
haste to forget the debt. Tbe Whigs, with 
all tbeir faults, did great work in their day 


and history ought to be on its guard not to do 
them any gratuitous injustice now that their 
day is over. 

Lord Derby was a man who teemed to 
combine in himself opposite qualities in 
singularly paradoxical degree. He began 
political life as a fighting Whig and ended it 


almost a Tory rot fainiant. He was a scholar 
of the kind that is always found one flesh 
with the gentleman, and yet de’ighted to rush 
away to the b.-ts and brawls of Newmarket, 
and to indulge in something like the language 
of a blackguard. A peer of the most ancient 
descent, “fourteenth Earl of Derby in 
hereditary succession,” he was also one of 
the best men of business in Lancashire. Like 
so many eminent statesmen, he passed through 
that process which presents just now a 
peculiarly inters stir, g problem in morals, the 
process of changing his opinions and his party. 
In his case acc'dent and the prepossessions of 
youth had pledged him to a party before his 
opinions were mature, or his understanding 
was convinced. His talents at once gave him 
vogue among the Whigs, to whom young 
and well-born statesmen were always welcome 
He revelled in the delight of battle, and 
fought the fight of Reform without having 
sufficiently reflected on the consequences of 
victory. They came upon him by surprise, 
and at the age of thiity-six he was obliged to 
quit the party to which by nature and 
temperament he never ought to have be¬ 
longed. His position among his new 
adherents was one out of which it was diffi¬ 
cult to frame an enduring reputation. A 
policy of resistance was forced upon him; and 
between the great constructive work of Sir 
Robert Peel and the constructive activity of 
the administration of 1874 there was along 
epoch when the new Conservative party 
oscillated between the opposition of negation 
and administration upon sufferance. Mr. 
Kebbel thinks that L^rd Derby’s great mistake 
was in refusing to try to form a Government in 
1855; and that if he had then boldly attempted 
tbe task he might have terminated the 
Crimean war with success, and have secured 
to the Conservative party a perhaps long 
lease of life. But, in truth, the party was 
not yet “educated” and disciplined into a 
homogeneous body, nor did Lord Derby’s talents 
lie that way. To Mr. Disraeli belongs the 
credit of that creation; nor is it likely that 
any other course would have made Lord 
Derby other than we find him—a brilliant and 
gallant leader, and an ornament of his order, 
but as a statesman perilously near to that 
vast multitude whose names are writ in water. 

J. A. Hamltoh. 


Two Summer» in Greenland. By A. B'“ 
Carstensen. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Ah artist’s adventures among the ice and 
islands, and in the fjords and . mountains, 
of a country so interesting and peculiar as 
Greenland are pretty sure to contain much 
that is novel and interesting; and as in the 
present case the artiat happens to be gibe 11 
with a facile pencil, a ready pen, and the 
faculty of shrewd observation, the result « » 
particularly pleasant and entertaining book o 
travel. It is, as the author explicitly states, 
not a scientific work, but the impressions ot a 
man who for two summers wandered ove 


many parts of the Greenland coast, and whos< 
main desire was to see the landscape « 
depict the effects of colour and light wi 
truthfulness. Judging by the excellent qna^ 
ity of the numerous illustrations, the primary 
object of Mr. Car stent en’a wanderings 
have beenj fully attained; and he also fou“ 
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time to make a series of notes on men and 
things, which, like his drawings, have all 
the freshness and reality of sketches from 
nature. 

The introduction contains a historical sketch 
of the country, from the time of Erik the Bed 
to the establishment hy the zeal and self- 
sacrifice of the Norwegian pastor, Hans Egede, 
of the European institutions which continue 
at the present day. The author’s own ex¬ 
periences gain additional interest from the 
fact that his first voyage was made with the 
Greenland Exploration Expedition of 1884, 
under the leadership of Lieutenant Jensen, of 
the Danish Navy, whose extensive surveys 
and explorations are so well known to geo¬ 
graphers; while on the second occasion, in 
1888, he sailed in company with Mr. Sten- 
strup, the mineralogist, and the o'her men of 
science who were sent out in that year by the 
Commissioners for the Geographical Investi¬ 
gation of Greenland. On the return voyage, 
the ship was nearly driven by south-west 
gales into the Godthaab fjord, just about the 
time that Dr. Nansen arrived there after his 
successful accomplishment of the remarkable 
feat of crossing the icy plateau of Green’and 
from east to west. 

The author sums up his impressions of 
Greenland and its people as a mixture of the 
merry and the sad: 

“No part of the world enjoys the boon of 
perfeot happiness. Life is a straggle in civil¬ 
ized lands as well as in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and will probably always remain so. 
The explanation of the fact that the scanty 
population of Greenland live miserably, and 
suffer privations year by year, must to a large 
extent be sought for in their own improvidence 
and disregard for personal comfort. Green¬ 
landers have not learned to save when there 
is plenty and in Greenland there is, oontrary 
to what prevails in many other countries, 
either plenty or nothing. It is, in one sense, 
a land of extremes. Thus, when light appears, 
it remains light both night and day, while 
in the winter it is necessary to keep the 
lamp always alight. Again, when animals 
and birds arrive, they never come singly, but 
in flocks, and each species has its own season 
and locality. In strolling among the hills we 
either find them so devoid of living beings that 
we are struck by the desolation, or we meet 
with such an abundance of animal life that we 
are almost unable to recognise the same 
country.” 

The improvidence of the natives seems to 
have been impressed upon the author’s mind 
by some very striking instances. In the 
South Strom fjord, the chief reindeer-hunting 
ground of Greenland end the rendezvous for 
hunters from south and north, there were 
remains of former camps where antlers had 
been “piled up in pyramids as high as the 
hunters had been able to throw them,” and 
they were also “ literally scattered over the 
entire country.” It is estimated that, since 
the introduction of rifles, the number of deer 
killed annually has decreased from twenty- 
five thousand in the first few years to about 
one thousand at the present time, and the 
herds will probably continue to diminish until 
they become too scarce to be worth hunting. 
It is supposed that during the briskest period 
of the slaughter “ one-half of the flesh was 
abandoned on the rocks, while a great many 
deer were killed only for the sake of their 
hides and tongues.” In fact, like other 


hunting nations, the Greenlanders are doing 
their utmost to extirpate game: 

“ The eider-duok, for instanoe, which 
probably has no better breeding-place in the 
world than the islands on the coast, and 
might render a large yearly income, has no 
rest anywhere, and a Greenlander will wantonly 
destroy bird, young ones, and half-hatched 
eggs. All that has been done by the Danes to 
teach them to be provident has been in vain. 
Has the winter been severe, and have they 
been compelled to face hardships in tbe way of 
cold and hunger, they no sooner feel the spring 
air than all is forgotten. Then there is plenty 
of provision for everybody, and they soon put 
on fat, about tbe only way in which many of 
them lay up a supply for coming hard times.” 

Mr. Carstensen considers that the resistance 
to civilisation shown by the Esquimaux, or, 
as he calls them, Eskimos, is due to the arti¬ 
ficial means used to preserve their language 
from any admixture with the Scandinavian 
languages: 

“Ideas follow language, as bodily health is 
followed by courage and energy. As long as 
the Greenlander remains an Eskimo he will 
never learn to keep cattle, cultivate turnips, 
develop his fisheries, preserve the eider-ducks 
on his islands, trade with foreigners, or at all 
conceive ideas for himself. All improvements 
are exeouted for him, and he will very likely 
always require someone to lead him. During 
the time that Denmark has possessed Green¬ 
land, the population has, by frequent inter¬ 
marriages, become so crossed that Scandinavian 
are as frequently met with as Danish faces, and 
if young Danish mechanics continue to settle 
there for another hundred and fifty years, there 
will probably be no traces of Eskimo origin 
left. Then the world may witness that Den¬ 
mark, out of humanity and admiration for 
something strange and scientifically interesting, 
has sunk a population of Scandinavians to the 
average level of Eskimos and Indians.” 

The foregoing extracts will show that the 
author had eyes and ears for much besides 
the scenery and colouring of the solemn land¬ 
scapes, and the free hills and dales of “ the 
land,” as it is affectionately called by the 
Danish residents; but though he gives us 
plenty of anecdote and some food for thought¬ 
ful reflection, he shows, as might be expected, 
a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
as well as considerable power of picturesque 
word-painting. Here, for instance, is a 
description of a fjord near Ho'.stinborg, 
which, by the way, might equally serve for 
some of the magnificent inlets on the west 
coast of Norway: 

“ It was not unlike the mouth of an immense 
carnivorous animal, whose teeth were moun¬ 
tains some four to five thousand feet high. As 
the boat prooeeded the scene ohanged, and the 
eye was attracted from one pioture to another 
seeming to surpass it; but it was after having 
landed on the furthermost shore that the land¬ 
scape beoame altogether imposing. The air 
was transparent and calm. In the west the 
waters merged into the sky, both resembling 
an endless space, wherein hills, trees, or 
islands were reflected as distinctly, both in out¬ 
line and colour, as the objects they were a 
natural pioture of, forming floating masses 
whose distance from the eye it was impossible 
to define, looking near and at the same time 
very far. 

“ A green birch forest was in the shadow on 
the plain where our tent was ereoted, and be¬ 
yond that mountains of five thousand feet rose 
abruptly. Their summits, golden with the rays 


of the low sun, contrasted strongly with the 
deep blue sky ; and, as though to remind us of 
the northern latitude of the spot, the ice in 
their clefts glittered with a force that em¬ 
phasised the depth of colour. A mysterious 
sound floated in the air. It came from some 
waterfalls, with clouds of spray flying over the 
vigorous greensward at their feet. Never have 
I beheld a place coming nearer to the idea 
which I imagine that our forefathers enter¬ 
tained of Valhalla. Here was the very eternal 
day of Valhalla, being unlike the fleeting one 
of earth in that the subdued light of midnight 
heightened the mysteriousness of the plaoe.” 

Altogether, we can understand why, in 
spite of the mosquitos, the author professes 
himself unable “to imagine a pleasanter 
manner of spending a summer.” A rough 
map enables us to trace most of his wander¬ 
ings, though the routes taken are not shown. 
There is, however, no index; and the author 
has made a carious blunder in conf using the 
term “ice-blink” with the inland ioe and 
calving glaciers. The “ice-blink,” as all 
Arctic travellers are aware, is a singular 
appearance in the sky, which indicates, many 
miles beyond the limit of direct vision, the 
position, nature, and extent of large masses 
of ice. It is a shining streak of white, or 
yellowish white light, and is evidently caused 
by the glare reflected obliquely against the 
atmosphere from the surface of the ice-packs 
or glaciers. But these are matters of minor 
importance in a record of this kind, and it is 
safe to predict that Mr. Carstensen’s readers 
will close bis book with the feeling that they 
have spent some pleasant hours with a 
remarkably agreeable and well-informed com¬ 
panion. 

Geoeob T. Temple. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Whan tea teara Boys. By William O’Brien. 
(Longmans.) 

Lady Faintheart. By H. B. M. Watson. 

In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Blindfold. By Florence Marryatt. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

The Firm of Girdleatone. By Conan Doyle, 
(Cbatto & Windus.) 

The Lott of the Cornets. By Col. Eowan 
Hamilton. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Ring of Amoaia. By the Earl of Lytton, 
(Macmillan ) 

Dinna Forget. By John Strange Winter. 
(Trischler.) 

For the Good of the Family. By Kate Eyre. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Tracked and Taken. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mb. William O’Bhien’s novel scarcely needs 
the amount of advertisement which has been 
expended upon it to attract public notice. It 
was brought into the world under conditions 
which ensured it from the outset a consider, 
able share of attention, and the mere an¬ 
nouncement of its publication aroused an 
amount of curiosity sufficient to float—as a 
mere commercial speculation—half a dozen 
ordinary novels. The author, though hitherto 
unknown as an author, had been prominently 
before the publio as a politician of an advanced 
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type, with a somewhat pronounced manner oi 
exhibiting the courage of his opinions; and 
popular anticipation might he pardoned if 
it gave his book credit in advance for a 
greater share of partisan tirade than of artistic 
merit. If such has been the case, we may at 
once predict as the result some genuinely 
agreeable disappointment. When we were 
Boys cannot, it is true, daim anything like a 
first rank among works of fiction; its faults 
are more than can be counted on the fingers 
of the hand, and though the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of its production may explain these, 
they do. not excuse them. But in many 
respects it is a powerful book, and the political 
virulenoe one might not unreasonably have 
looked for in its pages is scarcely discernible. 
Of course, the object throughout is to enlist 
sympathy on behalf of the downtrodden Celt, 
and to throw into relief some of the worst 
consequences of Saxon misrule. But the 
process is accomplished with so much mag¬ 
nanimous forbearance that the Saxon reader, 
instead of writhing under the lash, feels a 
grateful sense of being brought into court for 
errors more of head than of heart; it is the 
blundering stupidity of the conqueror, not his 
deliberate cruelty, that seems to be made the 
ground of indictment, and in this there is 
much comfort to be found. Though some¬ 
times severe, the writer is never blatant; and 
the characters throughout his book are drawn 
with a fidelity and moderation that robs them 
of all offensiveness. Indeed, the story is 
merely a record of hotheaded enthusiasm, 
culminating in a rebellions outbreak confined 
for the most part to the youthful population; 
and, viewed in this light, it becomes little more 
than an illustration of the futility of attempt¬ 
ing under certain circumstances to attain con¬ 
stitutional ends by other than constitutional 
mean s. Of any constructive scheme of politics 
—beyond the vaguely outlined ideal of an 
“Irish Republic”—there is no trace to be 
found in the book. Its merit from the re¬ 
viewer’s standpoint lies in its humorous and 
lively descriptions and its incisive grasp of 
cbaraoter. Lord Drumshaughlin, the abientee 
Irish landlord; Mabel Westropp, his daughter; 
Hans Harman, the agent; Ken Rohan, the 
hero; Mike McCarthy, the American captain; 
Father Phil, and a host of others, are admir¬ 
ably drawn portraits. But the book is much 
too long. Five hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages are a sore trial to any reader’s 
patience; and the author, though fertile in 
allusion and ready in wit, is apt to be carried 
away by the exuberance of his own creative 
powers, and often induces satiety in the effort 
to arouse excitement. In fact, the whole 
narrative would be much improved by judicious 
excisions, and an opportunity might then be 
effordtd of correcting some of those glorious 
inaccuracies rf spel ing and allusion to which 
genius may, when first spreading its wings, 
be allowed to rise superior. 

There is scaicely any more painful objeot 
to contemplate than a vast monument of mis¬ 
directed and useless labour. The author of 
Lady Faintheart is not only a person of 
thought and culture, but is obviously gifted 
with an unusually acute vein of analytical 
subtlety, and an industrious determination to 
exercise it for the benefit of the reading 
public. The result is that he has with toil¬ 
some and patient minuteness sketched out 


for us through three volumes a history whioh, 
it is sadly to be feared, very few people will 
have the patience to read. Millicent Esther- 
dene, the heroine, a young woman fired with 
enthusiasm in the direction of social reform, 
is an admirable character. Excellent, also, 
in their several ways, are Harold Aylmer, 
her lover, Winifred Aylmer, her female 
friend, George Holroyd, a male opmpanion 
and sympathiser, and others of the dramatie 
personae. Unfortunately, they all happen to 
be what Lord Beaconsfield would have called 
“ superior persons,” and these are precisely 
the people that we do not much care to read 
about in novels. We do not always under¬ 
stand them, and they wound our vanity 
accordingly. And in the absence of any plot, 
of any surprises, of anything dramatie, or 
sensational, or humorous, or pathetic, it is 
almost too much of an author to ask us to 
take an interest with him in the tortuous 
mental strategy of natures whose poetry and 
simplicity have been swamped by the influence 
of some emotional craze or speculative theory. 
Clever the book undoubtedly is, but the 
cleverness is scarcely of a kind to attract a 
large circle of admirers. 

Hypnotism has of late made such rapid 
progress towards arriving at the dignity of a 
soience, and such awkward possibilities seem 
imminent in view of its mysterious powers, 
that it must now be freely accorded a place 
among the legitimate stock-in-trade of the 
plotmonger. It is precisely the sort of sub¬ 
ject which suits the genius of Florence 
Marryat, and under her hand the theme 
receives satisfactory and not overstrained 
treatment. Blindfold is a novel in two dis¬ 
tinct parts, marked by almost entire change 
of characters and scenes. At the outset we 
have a picture of free and easy Australian 
life. Jack and Jem Dorrian, twin brothers, 
possessed of enormous wealth, have emigrated 
from England, and are living a dissolute life 
in the neighbourhood of Melbourne. Quarrel¬ 
ling, for the first time in their lives, over a 
worthless woman, Jem receives a blow from 
his brother, rides away into the bush, and 
shortly after is reported as dead. The dis- 
traoted survivor turns his back on the land 
of his adoption ; and the scene is shifted to 
Europe, where, in his wanderings, John 
Dorrian meets with a woman worthy of his 
love named Olga Adrastikoff, who has the 
misfortune to be enslaved by the superior 
will of her so-called brother Fanl, a rascally 
foreign adventurer. Though not by any 
means the best of this lady’s works, Blindfold 
is a pathetio and powerful story. Readers on 
finishing the book will probably complain of a 
sad disregard of poetic justice in the escape 
of the villain, whose hand is stained with a 
cruel murder. 

Dr. Conan Doyle has abandoned the paths 
of history which he followed so successfully 
in his first novel, and has now given us in 
Ihe Firm of Girdlestone some aspects—and 
for the most part rather disreputable ones— 
of City and financial life. Possibly the 
chronioles of a strictly honest house would 
scarcely furnish material sufficient for a thrill¬ 
ing narrative, and the introduction of a cer¬ 
tain amount of unscrupulous rascality is in a 
manner essential to the plot; at all events, 
it may be hoped, for the credit of London 


business life, that it does not boast of many 
such sanctimonious knaves as John Girdle- 
stone, or such cold-blooded ruffians as his son 
Ezra. These worthies, being foiled in their 
endeavour to retrieve failing fortune by a 
comer in diamonds, and continually dis¬ 
appointed by the safe return from abroad of 
rotten ships insured for twice their value, 
cast their eyes upon Kate Harston, an heiress, 
whose fortune, in case of her death during 
minority, will revert to her guardian, the 
elder Girdlestone, and deliberately plot her 
murder. So much of the book is occupied 
with the nefarious schemes of this pair of 
villains that there is little room left for 
development of the other characters; and the 
hero, Tom Dimsdale, has comparatively little 
to do. Dr. Doyle can write an excellent 
story, and this is one; but, taken all round, it 
is not worthy to appear on the same shelf 
with Mieah Clarke. The present work has 
been appearing pieoemeal in the columns of a 
periodical. The fact itself may possibly have 
nothing to do with the merit of the composi¬ 
tion, but it will indeed be a matter for regret 
if the exigencies of writing to order and up 
to time are likely to exercise a deteriorating 
effect on the workmanship of so promising an 
author. Interesting and well-told as The 
Firm of Girdlestone undoubtedly is, there are 
half a dozen second-class novelists of the day 
who could have written it; and there is an 
absence of all that wealth of loving care that 
was lavished so freely on every page of the 
author’s earlier book, and of the elaborate 
finish that stamped it as a work of art. 

The Last of the Comets is exactly the sort 
of tale which might have been written, in 
memory of a beloved younger comrade, by 
some old military raconteur, whose world has 
never extended beyond the messroom, the 
garrison town, and the hunting field. There 
is no pretence of any plot, and scarcely any 
connected thread of inoident. The two 
volumes are a record, for the most part, of 
various scenes of regimental life, in which 
Allan McDonagh, “ the last of the Cornets,” 
plays a prominent but not very important 
part; a record of mess dinners, hunts, steeple¬ 
chases, horse-dealing, flirtations, regimental 
scandals, and numerous adventures of a more 
or less interesting character. The narrative 
is not devoid of a oertain racy descriptiveness, 
and is embellished with the phraseology moat 
familiar to habitude of clubland and the turf. 

Readers of Tom Moore are not so plentiful 
now as they were fifty years ago, and probably 
few of the present generation are familiar with 
one of his juvenile poems entitled “ The Ring.” 
It is a ballad founded on the German legend of 
a Prince Rupert, who on his wedding morning 
places his betrothal ring upon the finger of a 
statue, and is forthwith claimed as bride¬ 
groom by a bodily impersonation of the statue, 
which formany nights interposes itself between 
him and his real bride in the shape of a loath¬ 
some corpse, until exorcised by the aid of a 
local saint. Some variant form of this legend 
may perhaps have been followed by Lord 
Lytton in Ms lately reprinted work The Bin} 
of Amasis, although under his hand the narra¬ 
tive receives an altogether different setting. 
The original story published twenty-six years 
ago under tMs title was employed, the author 
tells us in his preface, “ for the illustration of 
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a psychological problem.” Though the out* 
lines have been entirely recast, the objeot in 
view appears to be the same, bat the precise 
nature of the psychological problem is too 
complex to be discussed witbin short limits. 
Such light as can be thrown upon the subject 
is, perhaps, afforded by the extraots from the 
Journal of Conrad von Boseneck, which are 
scattered at intervals through the book; and 
readers of a fatalistic turn will no doubt 
appreciate it. 

Dirma Forget , by John Strange Winter, 
lacks the airy grace and genial humour of A 
Little Fool , which was noticed by the present 
writer in the Academy a short time ago; but 
the plot is of a more solid character and the 
treatment more powerful. Lord Aylmer’s 
nephew and heir-presumptive, Dick Aylmer, 
has married Dorothy Strode, a penniless 
maiden, and keeps her in London under 
the assumed named of Hams, in order to 
hide the matter from his uncle on whom he 
is dependent. The old nobleman, who is a 
past-master in the arts of libertinism and 
intrigue, happens to see his nephew at the 
theatre in company with Mrs. Hums, whose 
beauty captivates him; and, quite mistaking 
the nature of the relations between the couple, 
he resolves to add her to his list of conquests. 
With this view he procures an Indian appoint¬ 
ment for Dick, and in the absence of the 
latter commences an artfully devised series of 
operations against the unsuspecting bride. As 
is the case with all this lady's works, the 
characters in Dirma Forget are drawn with 
fidelity and distinctness, and the aotion is lively 
throughout- 

A place among entertaining novelettes may 
freely be accorded to Miss Eyre’s For the 
Good of the Family. It is a rather olever 
tale of impersonation, the denouement being 
effected in the inevitable fashion by means of 
an old acquaintance, who turns up at the 
critical moment. In this case the detecting 
agent happens to be a widow lady, who, 
when justice has been satisfied by the oppor¬ 
tune death of the offender, resolves “ for the 
good of the family” to keep the scandal 
locked witbin her own bosom; at least, such 
seems the most plausible interpretation of 
the title. There is a pathetic record of un¬ 
requited affection running through the tale; 
but readers will probably not be disappointed 
in the ending. 

Stories of the detection of crime are con¬ 
stantly being put upon the market; but there 
is a certain fascination about them, and they 
are pretty sure of a welcome reception from a 
large class of readers. Tracked and Taken is 
fully up to the average in point of merit, and 
contains some well-told and exciting descrip¬ 
tions. In many oases the tales are founded 
upon genuine historical incidents, the well- 
remembered fraud on the Burlington Gardens 
branch of the Bank of England, for instance, 
being laid under contribution, with only a 
sight alteration of names and leading details. 

J. Babbow A lieu. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Hietory of Greece. By 0. W. 0. Oman. 
(Rivingtons.) The schoolmaster’s ohoice of a 
manual for his class will be made considerably 
easier by the publication of this new history. 
Mr. Oman, in accordance with what seems to 


be the taste of the day, omits the legends and 
many of the picturesque personal stories whioh 
used to give a certain piquancy even to school 
histories of Greeoe; but he has written a dear, 
vivacious, and interesting summary of the history, 
well up to modem research, and recalling m 
many happily chosen phrases memories 
of the great Greek authors on whom it is based. 
Considering the size of the volume, we find it 
amazingly full of information, and it oombines 
readableness with solidity in a very taking 
fashion. It is a general view that Mr. Oman 
gives us, and the proportions of each 
objeot in the view have been carefully studied 
ana well observed. Even the military aspect of 
events, often negleoted and slurred over by the 
civilian writer, is dearly put before us; and we 
know of no one who makes plainer to non¬ 
professional readers the dementary strategy 
and tactics of Greek commanders. Mr. Oman 
makes a bold and not improbable suggestion 
that Eleomenes, the innovating King of Sparta, 
never committed suidde, but was made away 
with by the ephors; and the whole book is 
pleasantly fresh in its handling of well-worn 
topics. We are not sure that Mr. Oman is quite 
accurate in telling us that the sayings of the 
priestess of Apollo were always delivered in 
hexameter verses. Herodotus quotes some 
prose-orades from Delphi, and Plutarch [De 
Pyth. Or.) speaks as if prose was regularly 
used at one time. Is it true again, that the 
ephors “ made Ariston divorce his barren wife P ” 
Is not Mr. Oman thinking of the attempt 

i which failed) to make Anaxandridas do so P 
t is curious, and a little disheartening, to 
notioe how our last two English historians of 
Greeoe flatly oontradict each other in their 
estimate of the historical value of Homer’s 
poems. Mr. Oman is of opinion that Homer 
throws " a flood of light” upon the prehistoric 
age in Greece, and that he pai n ted an “ idealised 
picture of the actual political and social life of 
bis own day.” Mr. Abbott wrote (1888) that 
Homer “ is of little or no value as evidence of 
the early dvilisation of Hellas.” 

Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. 
By H. P. Fox and Bev. T. M. Bromley. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This collection 
differs from its now numberless brethren in 
two respects: (1) It is longer, and therefore 
contains more variety, and can afford to mix 
together such familiar passages as “ Strenuus 
et fortis oausisque Philippas agendis ” fpp. 
88-9), or Evander’s weloome to iEneas (pp. 
138-9), with pieces of Statius, Martial, and 
Manillas—authors lying outside the absurdly 
contracted range of ordinary classical reading; 
f2) It begins by giving specimens of, as well as 
lor, translation; the mat eighty and odd pages 
consist of Latin and Greek passages, rendered 
on the opposite pages by well-known scholars, 
such as Mr. Raper, Profs. Campbell and Good¬ 
win, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. A. Sidgwiok, and 
others, including the editors. There isjnuoh 
to be said for this plan of showing people how 
to do it well, before setting them down to do 
it. We doubt, however, the wisdom of giving 
verse renderings of specimens, as e.g. on pp. 
71-3; if given at all they should be of the 
best. What a disservioe it is to scholarship that 
a clever lad should be led to suppose that 
the notable passage in the Oed. Col. 

tA /ily t u 00, ytapis otr • ybn 
etifialytiy, aKidati xtpl riptras • t yip ally ipmy k 6 k\os 
X tbaatt yiy M opiov At hr 
%i yAavKSn! ‘Aflth'a— 

is well rendered by an experienced translator 
as follows 

And young or old no captain’s arm 
Shall ravage or dowhhew it. 

For the sleepless orb of Morian Zeus 
And grey-ey’d Athene view it 1 

We do not quite like Mr. Sidgwick’s “ muffled 


might of fetters,” for iyaittp plytt in the 

Agamemnon (p. 49). JEsohylus dearly means 
“muffling,” not “muffled,” and x<*a« / ®>’, is 
more speciflo than “ fetters.” A more serious 
defect is the absenoe of an index, whioh a 
book of these dimensions seriously needs. Is 
there any authority for suoh a scansional 
monstrosity as “ flexoanimo ” (p. 201) P Any 
reason why part of the same passage should 
ooour on pp. 156, 187 ? Why, in the heading 
of lxxiL, does a well-known line of Catullus 
appear as “ Nox est una longa dormienda est ” P 
W! y should Browning be mangled to make a 
heading forlxxv.: 

“ O, to be in England 1 
Now that summer’s there P” 

For “ summer ” read “ April.” These are 
trifles, but books to encourage exaot scholarship 
should be exaot. It is wise, we think, to give 
headings to suoh pieoes as these. We doubt if it 
is wise to scatter passages quite so broadcast, 
with no arrangement under authors, orsubjeots, 
or periods. And more care was wanted in 
revising proofs—of. 1. 14 of cxix; and the 
punotuation of the last line but one of oxlix. 
The sdeotion of Greek pieoes (pp. 243, 423), 
is good, but defective in cherio passages. 

Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. 
By J. T. Sargent. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Yet another attempt, and that by a practised 
hand, to facilitate and amplify a knowledge 
of Greek by means of verse composition. 
Mr. Sargent gives us about 150 pages of 
characteristic Greek passages from the 
dramatists, arranging them in subjects alpha¬ 
betically— e.g. Advioe, Battle, Change, Gods, 
Law, &o.—some mere maxims, some passages 
of considerable length; but all not only well 
worth reading in themselves, but possessing, in 
a greater or less degree, some affinity to 
passages of English classical literature, whioh 
passages follow (pp. 155-240), and are intended 
to be translated by the light of the already 
perused Greek passages. Sometimes the 
resemblance is dose, sometimes a mere hint or 
touch. But undoubtedly this is the way to 
give really intelligent boys who read English 
poetry a real interest in converting it into 
Greek. Our own feeling is that this, though a 
good and useful thing, does not meet the main 
difficulty, whioh is how to make Greek com¬ 
position useful to intelligent boys who do not 
care about English poetry. The former class 
will be helped, Dy tins book, to do something 
which they will In some measure do for them¬ 
selves ; the latter class will, we fear, be un¬ 
touched by it. Still, the tracing of the count¬ 
less resemblances— e.g. between Sophocles and 
Shakspere—is in itself a gain, whether we 
turn the latter into good iambics or not. The 
last part of the book (pp. 240-301) contains 
miscellaneous pieoes of Eaglish, with references 
to passages in the Greek tragedians, whioh may 
be profitably consulted before embarking on a 
rendering. Some of these pieoes— e.g. that on 
p. 243—are somewhat haokneyed; and the 
passage from “ Oomus ” (p. 258) has been ren¬ 
dered, with the rest of that poem, by Lord 
Lyttleton. Why is the attendant spirit called 
Tntrsis here f There is an index of references, 
well put together—a much better thing than a 
vooabulary for advanced students. 

Homeric Grammar for Schools. By F. E. 
Thompson. (Rivingtons.) A school Homerio 
grammar is distinctly a need at present The 
sketch prefixed to Mr. Monro’s Iliad is admir¬ 
able ; but it is a little difficult for boys, perhaps 
owing to condensation. Apart from this 
sketch there is, so far as we know, no respect¬ 
able English school-book on the subjeot We 
oannot, however, assert that Mr, Thompson 
has quite filled the gap. His Aoctdenoe, 
oertainlv, is in parts neither lucid nor correct 
} In scholarship Mr. Thompson seems to depend 
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wholly on Mr. Monro’s larger Homeric Grammar. 
Of advances in philology made since that book 
was published, he seems to know very little; 
and, though he occasionally quotes Messrs. 
King and Cookson, we do not feel sure that he 
has always apprehended their meaning. We 
are hsppy to be able to say that the Syntax is 
much better done, and is more worthy of Mr. 
Thompson’s high reputation, as a grammarian. 
Bnt, as a whole, the hook is not quite adequate. 
Several questions in different parts of the volume 
are disposed of with the remark that more 
details will be found in Mr. Monro’s Grammar. 
But this is just what the school-reader will 
not want to be told. On the whole, we fear 
that, while Mr. Thompson’s work may be 
useful to many, it will not take its plaoe as a 
standard school-book until it has been care¬ 
fully revised. 

Sportella: or, Unseen Passages for Higher 
Forms. By J. H. Fowler. (Bivingtona) 
Books of this kind are plentiful. They generally, 
however, err in selecting too freely from well- 
known authors, so that it is always a chance if 
the pieoe be or be not 11 unseen ” to individual 
boys in higher forms. Mr. Fowler has striven 
to avoid this fault by discarding such well- 
known authors as Virgil and Sophocles, and 
ranging outside the familiar field. In Part I. 
(Latin), we find passages from Seneca and 
Valerius Maximus, Terenoe and Propertius, 
Plautus and Suetonius, Persius and Martial, 
as well as from the less hackneyed parts of 
Cicero and Ovid ; while in Part II. we meet 
not only Plato and Xenophon, but Mimnermus, 
Theophrastus, Apollonius Bhodiue, and even 
Polybius. One of the extraots—104, from 
Xenophanes—is not only a good testing piece, 
but contains advice, brightly put, which most 
boys need greatly. The book would give 
intelligent boys a useful reminder of the variety 
both of Latin and Greek literature. We 
incline to think, however, that some longer 
extraots would improve it, particularly if it is 
to be used for oral construing. An index also 
is desirable. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wx are glad to learn that Messrs. Smith and 
Elder have in preparation a shilling volume of 
Selections from Bobert Browning’s Works, and 
that the Browning Society is trying to get one 
of its members to write a shilling handbook to 
Browning. Meanwhile Mr. B. Ssgar is work¬ 
ing at his Browning Lexion. Port Elizabeth 
in South Airioa and Copenhagen are the last 
two places abroad at which Browning reading 
clubs have been founded. One has also been 
started in the East of London. 

The publication of Dr. Hansen’s acoount of 
bis reoent expedition to Greenland has been 
postponed till October. 

Mb. Thomas Stevens, of “Bound the World 
on a Bicycle ” fame, who was the first person 
from the outside world to meet Mr. Btenley on 
his return from “Darkest Africa,” having been 
sent out in search of the explorer by the New 
York World, has written an acoount of his 
adventures in a work called Scouting for Stanley 
in Eaet Africa, which will be published about 
June 25 by Messrs. Cassell ft Co. 

Mb. William Hbinemann will publish next 
week Archdeacon Farrar’s impressions of the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. The book 
will be diintily got up, and will contain views 
of that small Bavarian village which is now 
attracting a weekly average of four thousand 
visitors from all parts of the globe. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin is publishing a 
volume of poems by a new writer, “ Oyfeul,” 
cont a ining translations from Plutarch and 
Sappho, aa well as original verse. 


A new collection of Australian stories, edited 
by Mrs. Patchett Martin, entitled Under the 
Gum-tree, will be published by Messrs. Trischier 
ft Co. about the end of June. Among the ohief 
contributors are Mrs. Campbell Praed, “ Tasma,” 
Mrs. Lance, Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. Mr. 
Bobert Bichardson, Dr. Mannington Caffyn, 
Mr. Edmund Bawson, and Mr. Hume Nisbet. 

A volume of Manx Folk-Stories, by Mrs. 
J. W. Bussell, entitled Shadow-Land in Elian 
Vannin, is announoed by Mr. Elliot Stock for 
early publication. 

The tenth volume of Prof. Buohfaeim’s 
“ Series of German Glassies,” consisting of an 
annotated edition of Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleani, will be published very shortly by the 
Clarendon Press. In an historical and critical 
introduction the editor contends that the 
strictures pronounced by certain critics on this 
brilliant tragedy are groundless. 

Messrs. Dean ft Son have nearly ready for 

S ublication Bismarck Inlime, by a Fellow 
tudent; and Scenes Through the Battle Smoke, 
by the Bev. Arthur Male, who served as an 
army chaplain in the Afghan and Egyptian 
campaigns, with illustrations by Mr. Sidney 
Paget, military artist to the Illustrated London 
News. 

Messrs Dean ft Son also announoe a work 
on Canary Birds, by Dr. Earl Buss, containing 
an account of the history of the canary, full 
details as to the various breeds, and chapters 
on pairing, oolour, breediog, feeding, aviaries, 
and diseases. 

Messrs. Hutchinson ft Co. announce for 
publication in a few days The Lumley Wood 
Mystery, by Mrs. G. A. Lethbridge Banbury, 
with numerous illustrations by Mr. J. Bernard 
Partridge. 

Messes. Beminoton ft Co. will this week 
issue a novel, by Mr. Hugh Downe, entitled 
Innocent Victims, which deals with the labour 
and strike questions in the metropolis, and 
their effects upon the workman’s family. 

Messes. Swan Fonnensciiein ft Co. will issue 
very shortly in their “ Young Collector Series ” 
a volume on Chess Problems ; their Composi¬ 
tion and, Solution, by Mr. James Bayner, 
problem editor of the British Chess Magazine. 

The committee of the Alpine Club have 
decided to endeavour to bring out a new 
edition of Ball’s Alpine Guide as the most fitting 
tribute to the memory of the first president of 
the olub, and in order to retain for the work its 
place in the front rank of Alpine guide books. 
The first edition of the book, appealing as it 
did, especially at the time of its appearanoe, to 
a limited publio only, was not a suooess from 
a financial point of view; and the oommittee 
have, after careful examination, come to the 
conclusion that it will be necessary to raise a 
fund amounting to £750 before the work of a 
second edition oan be taken in hand. They 
therefore now appeal to the members of the 
Alpine Club, to the friends of Mr. Ball who 
desire to perpetuate his memory, and to all 
who take an interest in the Alps and in Alpine 
literature, for promises of subscriptions towards 
that fund. Such subscriptions will be payable 
when the aggregate sum promised amounts to 
£750; should that sum not be reached, the en¬ 
tire project would have to be abandoned. It 
is intended that subscribers of one guinea and 
upwards shall receive a copy of the entire work 
free. The fund and the superintendence of the 
work will be under the control of the oom¬ 
mittee for the time being of the Alpine Club. 
The editor of the Alpine Journal has consented 
to undertake the duties of editor-in-chief. 

A new edition is about to be published by 
Messrs. Dean ft Son of The Illustrated Book of 
Wonders, Events, and Discoveries, by John 
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Timbs. Chapters are included on the sub¬ 
marine telegraph, by Mr. Peter Lund- 
Simmonds, and on the ragged school movement, 
revised by the secretary of the Bagged School 
Union, and extended to the present date. 

On Wednesday next, June 18, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell the MSS. left by Wilkie Ooltins. These 
include not only the original drafts of most of 
Wilkie Collins’s published works, but also 
tiie MS. of plays and Christmas stories 
in which he collaborated with Dickens, and 
some verses whioh Dickens wrote for these 

& rs. The catalogue, whioh is exceptionally 
, is illustrated with three facsimiles. 

The annual meeting of the National Indian 
Association will be held on Wednesday next, 
June 18, at 4.30 p.m., at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, with Lord Beay in the chair. 
Lord Herschell, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir 
Charles A. Turner are among those who are 
expected to address the meeting. 

The eighth volume of the new edition of 
De Quincey’s Collected Writings (Edinburgh: 
A. ft C. Black) oonsists of Speculative and 
Theological Essays, brought together by the 
editor. Prof. Masson, from vanous quarters. 
All of them had previously appeared in the 
Collective Edition ; but Prof. Masson’s industry 
has not be able to discover in what magazine 
the paper “On War” first appeared. For 
frontispiece there is given a reproduction of 
Herschel’s figure of the nebula in Orion, which 
gave occasion for one of De Quinoey’s famous 
passages of imaginative writing. 

Mb. A. Patchett Martin writes to us that 
his Life of Lord Sherbrooke will not be pub¬ 
lished at so early a date as has been stated else¬ 
where. He also corrects a slip in the Academy 
of last week, according to which the prefixed 
memoir was represented as being “ by ” and 
not “of" Sir John Coope Sherbrooke. Sir 
John, who was a distinguished Indian and 
Peninsular veteran, died in 1830. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We hear that the Bev. A. H. Sayce has re¬ 
signed, as from the end of the present year, the 
deputy professorship of comparative philology 
at Oxford, to which he was appointed in 1876, 
on Prof. Max Muller’s retirement from the 
active duties of the ohair. 

The name of Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Har¬ 
vard—author of Syntax of the Moods and Tenses 
of the Gi eek verb-hue to be added to those 
given in the Academy of last week upon whom 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. will be oonferrsd 
at the Oxford Commemoration. We understand 
that it would have been included in the former 
list if it had then been oertain that the pro¬ 
fessor oould be present. 

The oounoil of the senate at Cambridge have 
elected the Rev. Dr. Henry Barclay Swete to 
the regius professorship of divinity vacant by 
the resignation of Bishop Westoott. Dr. Swete 
was formerly a fellow of Caius, and at present 
holds the ohair of pastoral theology in King’* 
College, London. His ohief work is a critical 
edition of the Septuagint for the Pitt Press, ef 
whioh the first volume (Genesis to 2 Kings iv.) 
appeared in 1887. 

The Oxford Magazine states that the curator* 
of the Bodleian have unanimously resolved to 
take in hand, and produoe as rapidly as may 
be, a summary catalogue of the MSS. in the 
library. 

The following publio lectures are announced 
at Oxford: On Friday, June 13, “Bulgaria 
Historical and Literary : the BeeurTeotion of * 
Nation,” by Mr. W. B. Morfill, reader « 
Slavonic; on Saturday, June 14, “The 
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fluence of British Bole on Law in India, as 
compared with the History of Law in the Pro* 
vincea of the Roman Empire,” by Mr. James 
Bryce, regius professor of oivil law; and, on 
the same day and hour, “ Personal and Literary 
Characteristics of the Emperor Baber,” by Mr. 
Sidney J. Owen, reader in Indian history. 

The readership in Boman law at Oxford 
becomes vaoant at the end of the present term. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
propose that the status of Mr. Adam Sedgwick, 
who has taught comparative morphology since 
Prof. Balfour’s lamented death, should be raised 
from that of university lecturer to reader, 
though they are unable to recommend a larger 
salary than £100. 

Prof. Adams —following an example whioh, 
so far as we know, is more honoured at Cam¬ 
bridge than at Oxford—has contributed £100 
towards the purofaase of a site for the Newall 
Telesoope. 

The University of Edinburgh has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Mr. 
H. M. Stanley—on June 10, the very day on 
which he was unable (by reason of other en¬ 
gagements in Scotland) to receive the same 
distinction at Cambridge. 

The annual gathering of students, past and 
present, of Queen’s College, Harley Street, will 
be held on Saturday next, June 21, at 4 p.m., 
when an address will be given by Bishop Barry. 


ORIGINAL VER8E. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. 

Shi, the was laid away 
From the living light of day, 

Iu the early far-off ages, while yet the Sphinx was 
young; 

And the quiet earth bath kept her 
Since they who wailed and wept her 
Cried their cry of lamentation in the old Egyptian 
tongue. 

She, she has rested well. 

For yet a glance can tell 

The latest hands that touched her were loving, 
longing hands; 

Then let her calmly slumber. 

Through years we shall not number, 

At peace for endless aeons in the drifting desert 
sands. 

M.P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The June number of Folk-Lore (David Nutt) 
opens with an article by Mr. J. G. Frazer, on 
" Some Popular Superstitions of the Ancients,” 
which should be read by all who may find 
themselves unable to study his two elaborate 
volumes entitled “The Golden Bough.” He 
here collects, ohiefly from the less-known 
classical' authors, a number of superstitious 
practices of the old Greeks and Bomans, for 
which he finds parallels among modern savages. 
A notable feature in the article is its convinc¬ 
ing dearness. Prof. A. O. Haddon continues 
bis “ Legends from Torres Straits ” ; and Mr. 
Alfred Nutt contributes an elaborate report 
upon the progress of study in Celtio myth and 
Saga duiing the past eighteen months. 
Finally, the Index of Archaeological Papers is 
continued from the Archaeological Review. 

The June number of the Library (Elliot 
Stcok) has two notable papers. Mr. E. Gordon 
Duff has brought together all that is known 
about “ Frederick Egmondt, an English 
Fifteenth-Century Stationer.” The title is not 
very happily chosen; for Egmondt was not an 
Englishman, and it appears that he had books 
printed for him at Paris (for Parrhisius read 
Parrhisus, bit) as late as 1521. Missals and 
Breviaries for English use were printed for him 


at Venice between 1493 and 1495 ; and these re 
ohiefly preserved, often only in fragments, in 
the oollege libraries at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The other article is an obituary notice of 
William Blades, signed D., whioh points out 
his services in the foundation of soientifio 
bibliography by the side of Henry Bradshaw. 
We may also mention a notioe of the pamphlet 
upon printing at Avignon in 1444, which was 
reviewed in the Academy of May 17. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The following are the speeches delivered by 
the Publio Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting the 
several persons on whom honorary degrees 
were conferred in Congregation at Cambridge 
on June 10: 

PROF. JOWSTT. 

“ Primus omnium incedit hodie Oollegii Ballio- 
lensis magister, Academiae Oxoniensis hand ita 
pridem procancellarius, vir Academiae puloherrimae 
inter decora praecipua iamdudum numerates. 
Litteras Graecas per dimidium fere vitae suae 
spatium professus, liberalitate' amplissima et 
historiae et philosophise antiquae the sauros, etiam 
eis qui Graece nesmunt, nuper identidem reclusit. 
Thucydidls obscuritatem stilo imprimis lucido 
interpretatue, opus eius immortals non modo 
aetatis buius actis diumis sed etiam populi A them - 
enais lapidibus inscriptis allquanto maius esse 
Britannia ostendit. Ipso Platone de caelo suo in 
vitam nostrum ootidianam deducto, (ne alios com- 
memorem) orator! certe maximo Britannioo, quern 
nuper amisimus, litterarum traotus prius ignotos 
patefedt. Aristotelis denique Politics patrio in 
eeimone non minus felioiter reddidit quam lucu- 
lenter illustravlt. Idem, velut alter Soorates, quid 
alii revera in animo gestent, quam sagaciter indi¬ 
oat, quam sollerter elicit! Oolleglo suo insigni 
quam fldelis; dUcipnlis suia, qui totius Academiae 
totiens velut flos et robur exstiterunt, quot annos 
quam totus deditus I Tali in viro quia non tutoris 
et msgistri imaginem antiquam nobis redd!tarn 
statim agnoscet f 

“ 1 Di maiorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere 
ter ram 

spirantesque crocos et in urna perpetuum ver 
qui praeceptorem rancti voluere parentis 
esse loco.’ ” 

CANON IIDDON. 

"Isidis in ripa diutius moramur, Academiae 
templum libenter intramus, oratorem ibi magnum 
intuemur argument! magni, argument! divini 
conecium, Academiae prope totius aures mentesque 
erectas tenentem. Thames! flumine postea 
devecti, eundem urbis maximae maximo in templo 
coram immense civium multitudine eloquentia 
solita contionantem agnoscimus. Hodie vero 
Cami prope marginem rursus eundem oontem- 
plati, ante omnia recordamur quali amicitia, 
Bancti Panli canonicorum in ordine, cum collega 
suo Cantabrigienei, postea episcopo Dunelmensi 
consecrato, coniunctus fuerit. Amldtiam ill am 
testator Patrum Apostolicorum ab episoopo illo 
editorum dedioatio, testator oratio qua amicus 
superstes episcopi deeideratisaimi memoriam 
prosecutus est. Non tamen oblivisdmur quanto 
studio collegae sui Oxoniensis, linguae Hebraicae 
quondam professoris, vitae conscribendae sese 
dedicaverit, quern ne episcopates quidem honos 
iam tandem merito oblatus opere ab inoepto 
revocare potuerit. Interim Bancti Pauli in aede 
venerabili, in stations eibi divinitus commissa, 
me derations quanta eloquentiam suam non 
partium studiis exdtandts acoommodavit sed 
religion! purse populo toti commend and ae conse- 
cravit! Ards divinae super muros velut specu¬ 
lator et cuetos poeitus, caeli praesagia quam 
acriter prospidt, quamfldeliter denuntiat! Talium 
certe vlrorum exemplo vatis Hebraei verba 
antiqua denuo vera esse facta ere diderim: 

“ ■ Super muros tuos, Ierupalem, oonstitul cus- 
todes; tota die et tota node in perpetuum non 
tacebunt.’ ” 

SIB ANDREW CLARK. 

“ Balutamus dein cepe salutis minlstram, Aeecul- 
apil e flliis unum, quern iddreo praesertim 


■a 

Machaona nominaverim quod saeculi nostri orato- 
rum cum Nestors ipso totiens oonsodatus eetnisi 
forte, Romano potius exemplo delectatus, mavult 
Asclepiadis illius disertissimi nomen mutuari, quo 
medico et amioo utebatur Lucius Lidniua Crass us, 
saeculi sui oratorum eloquentissimus. In re pub - 
lica partium libaralium studiosus, in re privata 
liberalitate singulari insignia, non modo medicinae 
sed etiam philosophise et religionis penetralia in- 
gressus est. Etiam antiquos meministis quondam 
non de corporis tantum salute sed etiam de rebus 
fere omnibus quae vitam «n»i»m et sollidtam red- 
dant ab ipso Aeeculapio solitos esse oracula 
exposcere. Viri tails igitur, velut iurisoonsulti 
Romani, domus est velut dvitatis oraculum, unde 
dves eius, ut Apollo Pythius apud Ennium dicit, 
consilium expetunt, non salutis tantum sed etiam 
‘ tummarum rerum inoerti,’ quos inceptl oertos 
‘ compotetque consili dimittit.’ Ergo vlrum, quern 
aut litterarum autscientiae aut medicinae doctorem 
nominare potuissemus, iuris doctorem non im- 
merito cream us.” 

MB. JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 

“Etiam alter Aesculapii filiorum, Podalirius 
(nisi fallor), hodie nobis sese praesentem obtuUt, 
quern a fratre suo idcirco disiungere neque 
possumus neque volumus, primum quod profes¬ 
soris in munere quondam erat collega eius 
coniunctissimus, detnde quod forto quadam 
domum vicinam atque adeo proximam inoolit, 
denique quod dignitate non minors oollegio 
alterl praesidet, ubi Britanniae chirurgi per 
tot annos quasi penates suos posueiunt. 
Medicinae studiosis nota suut scripts eius per 
eeriem longam edits, in quibus pars ea medicinae 
quae manu curat Ulustratur, et litterarum monu- 
mentis mandatur. Neque silentio praeterire 
possumus quaecumque de pathologia praesertim, 
quam quondam profltebatur, accurattssime 
scripsit; scilicet mortem ipsam, quae «m« tacet, 
huic velut rerum naturae vati et interpret! con¬ 
stat esse eloquentem. Neque prorsus Intacta 
relic qulmus quicquid de morborum contagions 
disputavit. Medlcorum nemo fortasse Horatil 
verba in re medioa saltern eruditius illns- 
travit:— 

“ 1 delicts maiorum immeritus lues.’ ” 

MR. OBOROB RICHMOND. 

“ Nullum artia genus nunc certe inter nosmet 
ipsos in honore habetur mag is quam id quod 
vlrorum inaignium imagines piotas poaterltati 
tradit. Oonsentaneum igitur eum potissimum 
laurea nostra hodie coronari qui in ea 
praesertim provincia velut omnium princepe diu 
regnabat. Bex et quinquaginta acid, magnum 
vitae humanae spatium, tempore ex eo praeter- 
ierunt, quo virum de Afris iu libertatem asseren- 
dis bene meritum ooloribus vivid is primum 
expressit; sex autem et triginta, ex quo Novae 
Zealandiae episcopi primi imaginem iterum 
depinxlt. Longum eet aliorum imagines prope 
ienumerabiles peroensere; tria quattuorve miiia 
fuiese perhibentur. Id tantum dlco, plurimos per 
annos inter aequales eius vix quemquam paulo 
insigniorem exstitisse, cuius vultus imitando non 
reddiderit. Gratulamur patri, quod in fllio suo, 
saeculi huius tot form arum sive pulchrarum sive 
aliter insignlum pictore eximio, fabularum 
antiquarum interprete elegantissimo, et nominis et 
artis suae revera dignum nactus est heredem; 
viroque tarn venerabili, dum vita inter suavem 
dieium praeteritorum recordatlonem leniter 
vesperascit, omnia fausta et tranquilla ex animo 
optamus. Dixit olim medicinae pater vitam esse 
brevem, artem vero longam; huic autem artifld 
laetamur longam conoessam esse vitam, artemque 
eius oonfidenter auguramur diu fore superstitem.” 

Dr. John Evans. 

‘' Archaeologiae studianonnulli oerte at Ida mentis 
nutriments arbitrantur. Hie autem etiam difficili 
in materia ic genii sui non minus fadlis quam 
felide alimentum invenit, qui etiam silices duros 
diu habuit in delii iis, ex ipsoque saxo doctrinae 
Btintillam saepenumero excudit, 

“ 1 susoepitque ignem foliis atque arida ctroum 
nutriments dedit, rapuitque in fomite flam- 
mam.’ 

Quicquid lapidis, quicquid aeris, quicquid auri et 
argent! Britannia antiqua usurpabat, assidue 
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conquislvit; conquisitum erudite Ulustrevit. 
Britanniae nummorum investigator aoerrimus, 
propterea etiam ultra {return Britannleum numia- 
mate aureo honoris causa donates eat. Neque 
antfquis tantum thesauris operam dedisse videtur, 
sed etiam Sodetatis Begiae praefectus aerario, tot 
sdentiis auzilium quotannis oertatim flagitantibus, 
pecuniae publlcae dispensator provides, aequus. 
benignus exstitit. Quondam Geologicae, iamdu- 
dam Numismaticae Sodetati praepositus, nunc 
etiam Antiquitatia peritorum Sodetati marlmae 
summa cum dignitate praeaidet. Quot sdentla- 
rum trans prorindas aquilas suas felicee tulit! 
Quid si non (velut alter ilia quern hodie expecta- 
bamus)—quid, lnquam, si non 1 nomen ab Africa 
lucratus rediit,' tamen laudes due Muiae nullae 
clarius indicant, quam Calabrae Pierides, neque 

“ ‘ si chartae taoeant quod bene feoerit 
meroedem tnleris.’ 

Audite igitur ipeum Bnulnm viri huiusoe praeoonia 
praesagientem:— 

“ ‘ doctus, fidelis, 

suavis homo, facundus, auo contentus, beatus, 

sdtua, seconda loquens in tempore... 

multa tenens antique. 1 ” 

Fxof. Stltxstxb. 

" Pluaquam tres et quinquaginta anni sunt elapal 
ex quo Academiae noetrae inter silvaa adulescens 
quidam errabat, populi sacri antlquissima stiips 
oriundus, cuius maioree ultiml primum Ohaldss- 
orum in campis, delude Paleatinae in oollibus, caeli 
noctumi atellaa innumerabiles, prolla futurae velut 
imaginem referentes, non sine reverentia quadam 
suspidebant. Ipte numerorum peritia praeclarus, 
primum inter Londinenses Academiae noetrae 
studia praedpua ingenii sui lumine illustrabat. 
Poe tea trans aequor Atlanticum plusquam semel 
honorifl.ee vocatus, fratribus nostris transmarinis 
doctrinae mathematicaefacem praeferebat. Nuper 
profeiBoris insignis in locum electus, et Britanniae 
non sine laude redditus, in Academia Oxoniensi 
sdentiae flammam indies dariorem exdtat. Ubi- 
cnmque incedit, exemplo euo nova studia semper 
accendit. Sire numerorum Stttplm explicat, sive 
geometriae reoentioris terminos extendit, sive 
regni sui velut in puro oaelo regiones prins inex- 
ploratas pererrat, sdentiae suae inter prindpei 
ubique conspidtur. Nonnulla quae Newtonus 
noster, quae Fresnelius, Iacobius, Sturmius, alii, 
imperfecta reliquerunt, Sylvester noeter aut 
elegantius explicavit, aut argumentis veris com- 
probavit. Quam parvis ab ini tils arguments quam 
magna evolvit; quotiens res prius abditas 
exprlmere conatus, sermonem nostrum ditavit, et 
nova rerum nomina and aster protulit! Arte quali 
numerorum leges non modo poetis antiquis inter- 
pretandis sed etiam carminibus novis pangendis 
acoommodat! Nequesurdis canit, sed 'respondent 
omnia silvae,’ si quando, inter rerum graviorum 
cures, aevi prioria pastores aemulatus, 

" 1 Silvestrem tenul musam meditator arena.' ” 


Mb. Auxaudbb J. Ellis. 

“Olaudit eeriem viri eiusdem aequalis, qui 
doctrinae ludimentis primum Saloplae, delude 
Etonae, denique Trinitatis in oollegio maximo 
imbutus, eadem in Academia isdem e studiis 
laurem saam primam reportavit. Sed ne bis 
quidem flnibus contentus, etiam musloes mysteria 
pencrutatus est, et philologiae provindam satis 
amplam sibi vindicavit. Quanta perseverantia 
etiam contra consuetudinem, ut Quintiliani verbis 
utar, ‘sic scribendum quidque iudicat, quomodo 
son at’! Quanta subtilitate de linguae Graecae et 
Latinae vocalibus disputet; quam minuta cUrioei- 
tate etiam patrii sermonis sonum unumquemque 
explorat! A poetis nostris autiquioribua exorsus, 
non modo saeculorvm priorum voces temporis lapsu 
obscuratas oculis et auribus nostris denuo reddidit, 
sed etiam nostro a saeculo in dialectis variis 
usurpatam litterarum appellatlonem, sign is 
accuratis notatam, posteritati serae cognoscen- 
dam tradidit. Venient anni (licet confldenter 
vatidnari) quibus dialectorum noetrarum tot 
vaiietates, non minus quam Arcadum et Oyprio- 
rum linguae antiquae, hominum e ccgnitione 
prorsus obsolescent; turn profecto viri nuiusoe 


scriptis cure infinite elaboratis indies auctus 
aooedet honos. 

“ ' Mortalia facto peribunt, 
nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax.’ 

Interim a nobis certe sermonis Britannid conser¬ 
vator animi grati testimonium, honoremque diu 
debitum, diu dureturum, aodpiet.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GBNHBAL LITERATURE. 

BAXSS10. Jules. Lee grand Jours de la soroeHerie. 
Paris: KUnoksleok. lOfr. 

Buna, O. Dante’s Beatrice Im Leben u. in der Dioh- 
tung. Berlin: Hattlg. * M. 60 Pf. 

Ohabot. A. Promenade en Hollands de Bousn au 
Holder. Palis: Q umt in. 8 fr. 50 o. 

Dowat, Pars minor de: traduction francaiss, p.p. 

Leon Done. Paris: Ploard. 7 fr. 

Ghbspaoh. Lee tapiaserles ooptee. Paris: Quantln. 
8fr. 

Haubmau, B. Dee poSmes latte attribute A Saint 
Bernard. Pails: Klinaksieok. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Lmubbo, Hex. Lettres du BrSsil. Paris: Plan. S fr. 
60 o. 

Schthsb, Fire. A travels l'Afrlqoe aveo Stanley et 
Emln-Paoha. PubllS par Ob. Hespers. Paris : 
Hinriobsen. 8 fr. 60 o. 

ViTEOLiJss. Amslle de, ea vie et sa oorreepondanoe. 
Paris: Dldier. 16fr. 

Voobl, E. Haroo da Qagllano. Zur Gesohlohte des 
Florentlner Musiklebens von 1670 bis 1850. Leip- 
slg: Breitkopf & HirteL 3M. 


HISTORY, LAW, BTO. 

Azldibs, F. Lee stages cSUbree. Paris: Dalagreve. 
6fr. 

Oobbxbfovdabcb diplomatique du Oomte Porno di 
Borgo et du Oomte de Nesselrode, 18 U— 1818 . T. 1. 
Paris: Oalmann L6vy. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Dubout, Axel. La fin du parlement de Toulouse. 
Toulouse: Armaing. 5fr. 

Fbohuob, F. Das Kriegsvesen Ctsars. ft, u. 8. Tl. 

ZOrioh: Sehultbess. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

Gants. G. Der Begrlft der Yls malar lm rOmisohen 
u. Beiebsreobt. Berlin: Slemenroth. 4 M. 

Haucx. A. Elrobengesohlchte Deuteohlands. 8. Tl. 
t. Halite. Anfldsnng der Belohsklrohe. Leipzig: 
Hlnriohs. 6M. 

Isksbkox, J. Das nassaulsohe MOnzweeen. Wies¬ 
baden : LOtnenkirohen. 10 M. 

JUBAnmtna, H. d’Arbois de. Reoherohee sur l’origine 
de la propriStS fonoltre et des noma de luux 
habitCs en Fratoe (pCriodss oeltlque et romalne). 
Pails: Thorin. is fr. 

Plabumb, M„ monacbl, eplstulae, ed. M. Treu. Bres¬ 
lau : Koebner. 6 M. 

Sohubbbt. B. Herodots Daratellusg der Oyrussage. 

Breelau: Koebner. 8 M. 40 HI. 

Tbouxas. le g«n6ral. Les grands oavaliers du premier 
empire. l" eerie. Paris: Berger-Levmult. 7 fr. 

60 c. 

Uxxusdimbuoh. Dortmunder. Bearb. v. K. Babel u. 
0. Boese. H. Bd. I. Htlfte. 1878-1884. Dort¬ 
mund : KSppen. 10 H. 

Ubxubdbbbuoh, llv-. est- u. ourlandlsahes. 9. Bd. 

1488—1448. Riga: Deubner. 80 81. 

WBL 80 HLHOBB, H7 Le roman de Dumouries. Paris: 
PI on. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Zkxsb, Jules. Lee smperenra du XIV- sit ole: Habs- 
bourg et Luxembourg. Fails: Dldier. 7 fr. 50 o. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bkbtkxlot. La ievolution ohlmique: Lavoisier. 
Faria: Aloan. 8 fr. 

Boxbao, E. La dissertation philosophique. Parle: 
Aloan. 6 fr. 60 o. 

Blahgxhobh. H. BettrKge ear Geologic Syrians: Die 
Bntwlokelung d. Kreldeeystems in alittel- u. Nord* 
Syrian. Berlin: Friedlandar. 80 M. 

Busch, F. Beobaohtongen ab. die atmospUriaohe 
Polarisation. Arnsberg: Bitter. 1 U. 80 Pf. 
FBTrsoB, G. Die elektrlsoben Fiiohe. Naob neuen 
Untersuchgn. anatomisoh-eooloRlsoh bearbeit. 8. 
Abtb. Die Torpedineen. Leipzig. Veit. 80 Bf. 
Hostess, B, u. M. AUXeobb. Die Gaetsropoden dm 
Meeree - Ablagernngen der I. u. 8. miooknen 
Hedlterran.Stufe in der osterreiohlsoh-ungarisohen 
Monarobie. 8. Ug, Wien: Holder. 80 M. 
JUBiaoH. K. W. Die Verunrelnignng der Gewteaer. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 10M. 

Sobulzb, E. Fauna plecium Germanise. Potsdam: 
Doting. 1M. 60 PfT 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Aun ts, Gautier d’, CEuvres de, p.p. B. Loseth. T. 1. 

Eraole. Paris: Bouillon. 9fr. 

HOfbb, F, u. H. Kbohfsld. Die Volksnamen der 
niedeidsterreiohisonea Pflansen. Wien: Seidel. 
4 M. 

Kudufaul, B. Die R&tsel der Spraohe. Grnndllnlen 
der Wortdeutung. Leipzig: Friedrich. 10 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Halle (Saale): June 8, 1880 . 

I beg to state that 1 entirely agree with the 
correspondent who signs himself “ One of the 
English Delegates ” on p. 373 of the Academy 
of May 31. Hia sentiments on the subject aze 
mine ; and in case hia testimony should seem 
incomplete without a name, yon may take 
mine. 

A Muller. 

[We have received a further letter from the 
English Delegate, who has no reason to con¬ 
ceal the toot that he is Mr. E. Delmar Morgan ; 
and also a letter on the other side from M. Jnlea 
Oppert. But, in view of the stepa that have 
already been taken to summon a Congress at 
London in 1891, it seems most undesirable to 
continue a controversy with regard to what is 
past and had better be forgotten.— Ed. 
Academy.] 


THE DEDICATION OF SHAKSFEBE’S SONNETS. 

London: Jane 8, 1880 . 

In the new volume of the German Shakespeare 
Society’s Jahrbueh is a review by Mrs. Charlotte 
Stopes of my recently published Commentary 
on the Sonnets. With regard to Mrs. Mary 
Fitton, Mrs. Stopes repeats to a considerable 
extent what she said in a recent communication 
to the Academy ; and I do not think it neoeesaiy 
to add anything to my reply in the Academy 
for March 8. 

In this learned lady’s article in the Jahrbueh 
there are several other matters of interest and 
(so I venture to think) some errors to which, if 
considerations of space allowed, I might advert. 
I restrict myself, however, to one matter to 
which Mrs. Stones evidently attaches great 
importance; ana it has been, I believe, adverted 
to before—the apparent incongruity between 
the dedication of the Sonnets, supposing it 
addressed by Thomas Thorpe (T. T.) to William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and the tone and 
manner whioh Thorpe adopted in dedicating a 
book to the same nobleman in 1616. It is 
argued, therefore, that "Mr. W. H. ” cannot 
possibly have been the Earl of Pembroke. 
Some toots, however, in relation to some of 
Thorpe's dedications will, as it seems to me, go 
far to show that the argument drawn from this 
seeming incongruity and difference is without 
validity. And it should be remembered, as 
was pointed out by Dr. Fumivall, that the 
dedication of the Sonnets is of oourse affected 
by the concealment intended in the designation 
“ Mr. W. H.,’’ while there is no similar dis¬ 
guise in the dedication of 1616. Bat the toots 
I am about to adduce will render it scarcely 
neoessary to take this consideration into acoount. 

For convenience of reference, it may be desir¬ 
able to give the dedications to whioh I have 
just alluded. First, that of the Sonnets:— 

“ To the Onlie Begetter of these Insuing Sonnets 
Mr. W. H. 

AU Happinesse and that Btemitie Promised by 
Our Euer-Uuing Poet 

Wisheth the Well-wishing Aduenturer in Set¬ 
ting Forth. T. T." 

The dedication of 1616 is prefixed to a volume 
containing translations of “ Epiotetus Manoall, 
Cebes’ Table, Theophrastus’ Characters," all 
executed by John Healey: 

"To the Bight Honorable William, Hade of 
Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain to his Maieatie, one 
of his most Honourable Priuie OounseU. and 
Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
do. 

Bight Honourable 

It may worthily seeme strange vnto your Lord¬ 
ship, out of what frenzy one of my meanenesee 
hath presumed to commit this 6«criledge, in the 
streightneeee of your Lordship’s leisure, to present 
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a peace lor matter and model bo to worthy, and in 
this scribling age, wherein great persona are so 
pestered dayly with Dedications. All I can 
alledge in extenuation o 1 so many incongruities, is 
the bequest ol a deceased Man, who (in his life 
time) hauing offered some translations of his vnto 
your Lordship, oner wisht if these ensuing were 
published they might onely bee addressed to to 
your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his 
dutifull affection (to vse his own termes The True 
and reall vpbolder of learned endeavours). 

This therefore beelng left vnto me, as a Legacle 
unto your Lordship: pardon my presumption, 
great Lord, bom so meane a man, to so great a 
person: I could not without some impiety present 
it to any other, such a sad priuiledge haue the 
bequests of the dead, and so obligatory they are, 
more than the requests of the lining: In the hope 
of this honourable pardon and aooeptance I will 
ever rest 

Your Lordship’s humble denoted 

T. Th.” 


Now, when Thorpe speaks of the “ strange¬ 
ness,” the “ frenzy,” the “ sacrilege," dis¬ 
played in his addressing Lord Pembroke, it 
may well seem an unavoidable inference that he 
had never before addressed a dedication to that 
nobleman. And, when he speaks of the wish 
of the “ deceased man ” that, “ if these 
ensuing were published,” they might be dedi¬ 
cated to Pembroke, it seems an equally dear 
inference that he was offering an entirely new 
and previously unpublished book. How far 
such conclusions would be from the truth may 
be easily shown. There had been issued, in 
fact, an edition of the same book (excepting 
only the Theophrastus) in 1610. Nor is this all. 
This edition had been published by Thorpe; 
and the dedication, signed by him, “Th. Th.,” 
was addressed to John Florio, asking, 
apparently, from the allusions to Maecenas and 
Augustus, that Florio would use his influence 
with King James on behalf of Healey, the 
translator of the book, “ out of the Greeke 
originaU.” Then, as to Thorpe’s previously 
addressing Pembroke, how many times this hail 
occurred we cannot tell, but certainly he had 
dedicated to Pembroke in 1610 another trans¬ 
lation of Healey’s, “St. Augustine, of the 
Oitie of God.” The dedication to this book is 
very curious, and the designation of Pembroke 
as “ Patron of Muses and Good Mindes ” is 
entirely in accordance with his having been 
the friend and patron of Shakspere. So, too, 
the expression “graceful Lord” should be 
viewed in relation to the eulogies of personal 
beauty in the Sonnets; for, as “gracious” 
precedes, “graoeful” cannot be synonymous. 
Indeed, the whole dedication, as written the 
next year, is much more appropriate for com¬ 
parison with the dedication to the Sonnets than 
the dedication of 1616 already quoted: 

u To the Honorsblest Patron of Muses and Good 

Mindes, Lord William, Earle of Pembroke, 

Enight of the Honorable Order, Ac. 

“Bight gracious and gracefull Lord, your late 
imaginary, but now actual Trauailer, then to 
most-conceited Viraginia, now to almost-concealed 
Virginia ; then a light, but not lewde, now a Bage 
and allowed translator ; then of a scarce knowne 
nouice, now a famous Father ; then of a deuised 
country scarse on earth, now of a desired Citie 
sure in heauen; then of Utopia, now of Eutopia ; 
sot as by testament, but as a testimonie of grati¬ 
tude, obeeruance, and hearts-bonour to your 
Honor, bequeathed at henoe-parting (thereby 
scarse perfecting) this his translation at the im¬ 
printing to your lordships protecting. He, that 
against detraction beyond expectation, then found 
your eweete patronage in a matter of small 
moment, without distrust or disturbance in this 
worke of more worth, more weight, as he approued 
his more abilitie, to would not but expect your 
Honour’s more acceptance. ’ ’ 

The dedication concludes: 

“ Wherefore his legade laide at your Honour’s 
feete, is rather here delivered to your Honour’s 


humbly thrise-kissed hands by his poore delegate. 
—Your lordships true-deuoted, 

Th. Th.” 

From this mention of a “ legacy " it may 
seem that Healey was already dead, but this 
can scarcely have been the case. Probably he 
had gone for a time to the continent; or the 
“ henoe-parting ” may be a fiotion. Healey’s 
previous work was “ The Discovery of a New 
World; or, a Description of the South 
Indies, Hetherto Vnknowne. By an English 
Mercurv,” of which there is a copy in the 
Grenville Library, British Museum (no date.) 
The dedication is addressed “ To the True 
Mirror of Truest Honour, William Earle of 
Pembroke.” The conclusion is; 

“ Such am I: consecrated to your Lordships 
seruioe: and vnder the protection of this mine 
owns scale, aduenture to present you with A 
disoouerle and no disoouerie, of a world and no 
world, both knowne and vnknowne, by a traueller 
that neuer trauelled. Written first in Latina, and 
no Latino, and now translated, and yet not trans¬ 
lated, by the same man, yet not tbe same man 
that first of all pend it. 

“ Your Honours most zealously denoted: 

“I. H.” 

Here there is mystification enough, but the 
answer to the riddle is not very difficult to 
find. The meaning probably is that Healey’s 
book was based on Joseph (afterwards Bishop) 
Hall’s Mundut alter et idem, without being a 
strict and exact translation. What is said in 
Thorpe’s Dedication of 1610 concerning “ Vira¬ 
ginia ” refers, no doubt, more particularly, to 
the second part of the book, “The 'description 
of Shee-lande, or Womande;oia,” called 
“ Viraginia ” by HalL The dedication of this 
book or translation was dearly Healey’s ; but, 
from the words of Thorpe in 1616, it would 
seem that he credits Healey with writing the 
dedication of Augustine which he himself had 
signed "Th. Th.” 

From the quotations I have made it may be 
seen how little weight is to be allowed to in¬ 
congruities in Thorpe’s dedications. Perhaps 
we are to infer, though this is by no means 
oertain, that the matter of Thorpe's dedica¬ 
tion of the “ Citie of God ” had been suggested 
to him by Healey before leaving. ■ This would 
partially account for what be says, in the 
dedication of 1616, about Healey’s having 
“offered some translations of his ” to Pembroke, 
though why Healey should prefer that Thorpe 
should sign the dedication may seem somewhat 
strange to us. And in relation to the Sonnets, 
it is by no means impossible, or even improbable, 
that the matter ana form of the dedication was 
in part suggested by Shakspere, though signed 
with the initials of Thorpe. 

Mrs. Stopes, I should add, though denying 
that Herbert was the “ W. H.” of the dedica¬ 
tion, yet allows that “ the view that the Sonnets 
were addressed to Herbert seems dearly enough 
supported to be believed.” But if the latter 
position is true, the former is not likely to be 
long maintained. 

Thomas Tyler. 


THE SPELLING OF “WAS,” ET0., IN THE 
ALLITERATIVE POEMS. 

Cambridge: June S, 1880. 

In the poem of “The Pearl,” ed. Morris, 
1. 16, the word “ was ” is printed “ watz ”; and 
so in other places. In L 66 it is spdt “ wane,” 
and rimes with “ face.” In the latter case the 
symbol denotes voioelesa i, as Mr. Sweet duly 
notes. 

I write this in the hope that someone will 
put me right if I am wrong. If I am right, 
then one more difficulty is cleared away. If I 
have been anticipated, I should be glad of the 
reference. To me it is nothing new; I said as 
much, orally, many years ago. 


My theory is that, in the word “ watz,” there 
are two misprints, and that it should be printed 
“ waoz.” So, in 1. 17, the second word should 
be printed “docz”; c/. Mod. B. does. It is 
well known that c and t are often written alike. 
Many a time have I seen the word “certes” 
written with no difference between the symbols 
for e and t. Again, the character ?, when final, 
often means a; in fact, it ooours in the seventh 
line of “ The Pearl,” where I should print the 
last word but one as “ sydez ”; it is, in fact, 
the Mod. B. tides. I explain c as a voiceless j, 
and z as a voiced one. The oompound oz pos¬ 
sibly denotes that, at this period and in the 
West M idlan d dialeot, the sound was shifting 
(in “was,” “does,”&o.) from the voiceless to 
the voiced sound; and so, to make sure, the 
scribe gives us a touoh of both. This gives 
some sense, at least, to the symboL The spell¬ 
ing with t seems to me ridiculous, as no such 
sound as t was ever heard in the ward “ was ” 
at any period of its history. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE “ IMITATIO CHRI8TI.” 

London: June 4, 1880. 

The Codex Paulanus, which came from 
Weblingen, and is now in the monastery of 
St. Paul in Carinthia, has been pointed to as 
proving the existence of the Imitatio Chritti 
before the time of Thomas a Kempis, as it bears 
the dates of 1384 and 1385. If these dates were 
genuine, it would, of oourse, do away with the 
daim of Thomas to be the author of this 
famous work; and Wolfgruber has made the 
most of this in his book on G. Gersen, though 
the facsimile given by him disproves its 
genuineness. 

In order to make this clear. Dr. Cruise has 
visited the monastery of St. Paul and taken 
photographs of six pages of the MS., whioh he 
has now published with a “ Note ” in the 
Prdcit Hittoriques for May (Brussels). Any un¬ 
prejudiced person can see at onoe from the 
position of the dates and from the form of the 
letters that they are a later addition, and con¬ 
sequently of no value in the controversy, 
especially as the best palaeographers agree 
that the MS. belongs to the end of the fifteenth 
century, as do many other MSS. whioh claim a 
similar antiquity. 

Philo-Kbmpbnsis. 


THE MASTS AND YARDS OF A SHIP AND THE 
SION OF THE CROSS. 

Yale University: May 18,1880. 

The reviewer of Blair’s Belleeheim’s History 
of the Catholic Church of. Scotland (Academy, 
May 17) is inolined to ridicule the author for 
one of his observations. He says: 

"Students of early Christian literature are 
familiar with the piety whioh saw the sign of the 
Cross in a thousand familiar objects; but Dr. 
Bellesheim finds a proof of similar devotion on 
the part of the monks of Iona in the fact that 
* even the masts and yards of their ships were 
arranged in cruciform fashion.’ . . But 

weaknesses like this on the part of Dr. Bellesheim, 
we are bound to say, are exceptional.” 

This particular weakness, if it be one, is also 
a weakness on the part of Dr. Beeves, and 
apparently also of Adamnan. On pp. cxiv.- 
cxv. of Beeves’s Adamnan (edition of 1874), 
the author remarks: 

“ The sign of the cross was considered effectual to 
banish domons, to restrain a river-monster, to 
prostrate a wild beast, to unlock a door, to endow 
a pebble with healing virtues. . . . Even at 
sea, the cruciform relation of the masts and yards 
was regarded as conducive to a favourable 
voyage.” 
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Dr. Beeves refers to Bk. 2, ohap. xlvi., 
where the following passage occurs: 

“ Jussi turn nautae antennas, crucis instar, et vela 
protensis sublevant radentlbm, prosperisque et 
lenibus flabris eadem die nostram appetentes 
insulam, sine nlla laboratlone, . . . devehi- 
mur.” 

Albert S. Cook. 


THE WORD “ HAN8ELYN ” IN CHAUCER. 

London: Jane to, 1800. 

Neither of your correspondents, it would 
seem, has observed that there was a baronial 
family in England named Hanselin, large land- 
owners in Notts and Derbyshire. Ralph 
Hanselin was a well-known man in the 
middle of the twelfth oentnry. To those 
acquainted with the Norman fondness tor 
sobriquets, it will occur that this form 
“ Hanselin ” should be compared with “ Court- 
mantel,” a niokname of Henry I. This would 
oarry hack the history of the word in England, 
and would favour Prof. Skeat’s Frenoh deriva¬ 
tion. In Domesday, the above name appears 
as “ Alselin.” 

J. H. Bound. 


| Catholics for their Church, and by orthodox denote self-dedioation to a perfect moral wfl 1 * 
Protestants for the New Testament. Of the this interior state of mind will manifest itself 
former portion little need be said. It merely “ an habitual elevation of aim, purity of life, 


reproduces the substanoe of some papers con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Martineau to an American 


disinterestedness of work, quickness of com¬ 
passion, and balanoed loyalty to troth sod 
love, legible to every eye familiar with the 


periodical more than fifteen years ago, and ch^aoter? Thenl£L™ugh 

contains nothing that he has not since set Oh&ch history in search of thes£ I doubtleL 
forth with greater fulness and force in his find them, but in such sparse and partial 
Type* of Ethioal Theory and his Study of gleams from a wilderness of passion and of 
Religion. It seems to me that both in morals wrong, that secular history itself, though less 
and metaphysics his views are not only inspiring in its supreme heights, is less dreary 
erroneous but antiquated, and quite out of “ ‘J* owinary levels, and less dreadful in its 
touoh with the thought of the present day. darker depths (pp. 152-53). 

But the eloquent pages in which they are One °^ en hears it stated that there is no 
repeated may secure a more respectful hearing logical alternative between the Boman creed 
for wbat comes after them. Even a protest and the negation of all theology, or at least 
against external authority may oarry some °f revelation. In a recently published and 

_ai ?x •« i ai a _a v ___ 1 __11 _ J rwn . n t v - 


authority with it, if by that word we under¬ 
stand personal influence as affecting belief 


very interesting volume called The Religim 
Syeteme of the World, I find two lecturers w 


Even very superior minds are susceptible opposed as Mr. Edward Clodd and Ur. 

-g v • n a * _ ... » n 1.1- • 2 •_1_j._XL!__a n i 


oarry back the history of the word in England, of such influence; and the most Euclidian Costelloe joining hands on this ground. Each, 
mid would favour Prof. Skeat’s Frenoh deriva- reasoning ga : ns in weight by producing an of course, hopes to win over the orthodox 
t *°” A1 In r D ° me8dsy ’ a h° ve Rome appears impression that the author knows all about Protestants to his side. But to me, at least, 
as Alseun. Hound b ' s subjeot and is ready to prove whatever he the alleged alternative seems illusory; and I 

_ ' ’ says. But, above all, an exorbitant value is would earnestly warn my rationalistic friends, 

~ attached to what are thought “ concessions ”; ss Yemon Lee has already warned them, not 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. and just as Dr. Martineau’s known liberality to dissociate themselves from the Protestant 
Buitoxt. June 18 . 7.80 p.m. Ethioal: "The Cardinal in theology must have considerably fortified cause. Every conversion to Rome acts like 


Virtue-." by Mrs. Sophia Bryant. 

M °Moettn™ el *’*‘ 80l>,,n ’ Q ®° BT * pWo * 1 • adversary g0 noWi jjy a j U8 t compensation, his daring heat of the receiving body, a heat which if 

"Tim Biblical critioism will at least escape the such conversions go on long enough will bnrn 
Manners and Customs of the Babylonian*” in., imputation of being prompted by hostility to °P them and their rationalism together; while, 
by “eo P'^“sSiustioa!: ■< An oi the religion. 'with the triumph of Catholicism, the qualities 

opal and iron Production of the Piinaigai Oounwiee Biblical criticism, in fact, constitutes the which they now admire in their Catholic 
QuMttom“by Mr%!o e o^>ohm he En * u * h 00,1 stapleof Dr. Martineau’s attack on the principle acquaintances will have disappeared, being 
tttiMVSrt« Z rt^”\TMr^^tS^; °f external autiior ityin religion. His polemic in fact due to the infiltration of Protestant 
••The Diurnal Lepidoptera ootieoted by air. w. against eccleeiastioal infallibility, although, ideas. 

B^eY!a?i^^Strri A?rt<S” P ^ t MJ: Henley “ m 7 opinion, adequate to the purpose, is However this may be, the second part of 
Groae Smith: ‘'Thfl Hemiptera ooikcted hy Mr. brief, and contains no argument with which Dr. Martineau’s argument detailing the 
eoUeot&tiyMr.^r. Bonw?Mby m* 1 h. wl^Batee* persons interested in such questions have not results of New Testament criticism, while 
“ Descriptions oi new Speotea at Lepidoptera been made sufficiently familiar during the last primarily directed against the pretension of 
by Mr. Herbert Drnoe. twenty-one years. But as young people are orthodox Protestantism to set up tbe Bible as 


his theistic arguments in popular estimation, 


cause. Every conversion to Home acts like 
an aerolite, increasing not only the bulk but 


Manners and Customs ol the Babylonians,” HI., 
by Mr. Q. Bertin. 

7.to p m Statistical: “ An KzuniBatlon ol the 
Goal and Iron Production ol the Principal Countries 
ol the World, with reference to the English Goal 
Question," by Mp. Q. Q. Chisholm. 


8.10 p.m. Zoological: “Some Oases of Repe¬ 
tition of Parte iu Animals,” by Mr W. Bateson; 
“The Diurnal Lepidoptera oolleoted by Mr. W. 


ideas. 

However tbie may be, the second part of 
Dr. Martineau’s argument detailing the 


Heterocera from Oential and South America,” . , 6 , 

by Mr. Herbert Drnoe. twenty-one years. But as young people are 

W *SaUra A - T Aranai' Meeting 11 ' N * Uon * 1 Indi “ A “°- growing up.who know nothing of the eon- 
8 p.m- ueoiosicai : The Borrowdaie Plum- troversies that rsged round the Vatioan 
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8 p.m- Ueoiosicai: “The Borrowdaie Plum- troversies that reged round the Vatioan 

bago,Its Mode ol Occurrence and Probable Origin.” rinnneil _T fear there ere well dreeoed Trnntha 

by Mr. j. Post loth waits; “The Valley-Gravels ^ouncu—i rear tuere are weu-aressea youths 

about Beading, with epedal reference to tbe and maidens among ub who never heard of the 

Sr 1 rSo£ plMnenta foun<1 there ’” bT Mr - Franco-German war-aud who read none but 

Dew books, the old arguments must be re- 


of the con- an authoritative standard of religious belief, 
the Vatioan is equally though lees directly fatal to the 
ressed youths Church’s olaims. There could not survive 
heard of the the proof of a single flaw in their alleged 
tad none but scriptural basis, much less can they be upheld 
muet be re- in presence of the demonstration that Gospels 


shSw,” by Me-m. il wT tone. d!S berborn, peated in new form; and nowhere have they and Epistles are penetrated with fiction and 

tjBBDAT?Jtme S',8^m. y Linnran -. M Observations on }»ea so luminously or powerfully stated as fallacy from beginning to end. The sweeping 

the Prot-otion of Buds in tbe Tropics,” by Mr. m. m thu chanter on “ The Catholics and the negations of Dr. Martineau seem already to 

At^o^ 0 B^iihaM a oD^“to?heuinM 6 CA^r Church.” There is one page in particular for have deeply distressed his admirers in the 

rkynehut" by Mr. j. E. Hsiting; “The VerUosi some passages of which I must make room as Spectator; and they will doubtless come as an 


uS£ bU fUdd»* “*No , ^s i “n th i*^S2uS“'wi^ vL a good example of Dr. Martinean’s wonderful unpleasant surprise to many an English theo- 
»°wmv Q wB*“l ail9dt ‘ to ***• style: logian whose misgivings had been lulled to 

8 p.m. Ghemiosl': “Invertise: a Contribution «Vo one nan desire to denv the claim ol s* wrrrrrv 1684 b 7 tbe repeated and unblushing assurance 
to tbs History ol sn Unorganised Ferment.” by . » O one can aeelre to aeny tne Otoim 01SAHOTITT .. . ^ H ° triumnh- 

Mesas o. o. Sullivan and F. w. Tompson; “The for the CatholicOhuroh, if he have studied its c , ’ n wermany itteii reaction was tnumpu 
Aotion ol Oarbonio oxide on Niokei ” by Mr. Mond influence through dark and troubled ages, and ant, that tbe methods and conclusions ol the 
of iodnfe. yvate* “dP^towkSi GmSmtS.^bS?M?I on a long train of devout and devoted minds. Tubingen school had been flung to tbe winds, 
H. Bassett; “Tbe Milk ot the Gamoose," by Messrs. That Ohuroh has proved its capacity to defy that tbe early date of the Synoptics, of Acts, 
A ‘ e p p m. ms&rioii :■r Etoaipulslon ol the Jews evmry injustice except its own, to pity every even of the Fourth Gospel, of all or nearly all 


n ” by Mr. W. F. Kirby. •> ' 

Htotort UmSSmFSS» t^ U S ‘‘Nooneoandesireto denythe claim of sahotitt 
o. o. Sullivan and F. w. Tompson; “ The tor the Catholic Ohuroh, if he have studied its 


in 1290. 1 ' by Mr. U. H. Leonard. 


Mesrrs. O. V. Boys, A. E. Biieooe, and W. Watson ; 
• ■ Notes on Secondary Batteries,” by Dr. Gladstone 
and Mr. W. Hlbbert. 


suffering needless to itself, to banish every the Pauline Epistles was generally admitted, 
darkness deeper than the cloister-shade, ft He wiR find in thtse - ^ flition after 
has worked out an ideal of character—and x.t ® „ ^a-ii _. a : n 

approached it in many high examples—truly ? . 8 4 \ on 4 \ e Tubingen on tics sti - 
original as compared with the standard of tamed with the most irntatmg unconscious- 
pagan times, and inarked f without sacrifice of nes8 that it has been shouted down by the 
foroe, by a depth and sweetness and patience clamour of an ignorant or interested mob. 


SCIENCE: 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. By JameB 
Martineau. (Longmane.) 


uiigmui cam wuipoucu wavxa iuo OUHUUBIU U1 ... « , ., 

pagan times, and markedj without sacrifice of nes8 that it has been shouted down by the 
foroe, by a depth and sweetness and patience clamour of an ignorant or interested mob. 
of self-surrender never known before. But Nor can he be comforted by the ungenerous 
these are Catholic phenomena only because taunt that Dr. Martineau still clings in 
they are Christian. They have re-appeared in extreme old age to tbe theories of middle 
all the great sections of divided Christendom ; life> Thig veteran w hose freshness and 
they are a growtii from the new piety and wnnl(1 ’ v than 


opinions. The remainder is devoted to hostile marking an ecclesiastical monopoly of super- and the study of such authors as Soholten, 

AL--Al_ *1 _ .1 •_s i v» _x_l _o ▼# it _ r_ Fa i TT.i.l. TV1 _TT.U . tv _ 1. 


criticism of the Authority claimed by Boman I natural grace ? 


If the word [sanctityJ Hatch, Pfleiderer, Holtz mann, Harnack, and 
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Weiszaoker, to whom he freely acknowledges 
his obligations in the preface, has elearly not 
ieflnenced him in a reactionary sense. Of 
conrse, it is not implied that the scholars just 
enumerated are agreed in all their conclusions, 
or go equally far in impugning the first-hand 
authority of the New Testament history, or that 
any one of them would assent to the extreme 
negations of Dr. Martineau himself. So con¬ 
summate a rhetorician may not always have 
avoided the temptation of a little overstating 
his case. But for the purpose of his inquiry, 
it really does not matter whether “Mark ” is or 
is not the “ Ur-Evangelium,” whether Acts 
and the Fourth Gospel were composed to¬ 
wards the beginning or towards the middle of 
the second century, how much of the Apoca¬ 
lypse was borrowed from a purely Jewish 
source. Hake the sand hill a little higher or 
a little lower, it is equally ineapable of sup¬ 
porting any solid edifice of belief. 'Where 
scholars of the utmost learning, patience, and 
honesty are not agreed, the pious but un¬ 
learned individual can be sure of only one 
thing, namely, that it would be a revolting 
injustice to make his eternal or temporal 
salvation depend on their agreement. 

It is worth noting that Dr. Martineau 
occupies a position even more adverse to the 
old school of Unitarians than to the orthodox 
churches. Doctrines which they rejected are 
now admitted to be perfectly scriptural. 
Christ’s divinity is proclaimed by the Fourth 
Evangelist; His pre-existence, His heavenly 
descent, and the vicarious satisfaction made 
by Him for man’s Bin are taught in the uncon- 
tested Epistles of St. Paul. On the other 
hand, His Hessiahship and His future commis- 
s’on to judge the world—points still upheld 
by the old Unitarianism as integral to 
Christian faith—are, in Dr. Hartineau’s 
opinion, unbecoming pretensions that were, or 
would have been, repudiated by the historical 
Jesus. Whether he still holds to his faith of 
fifty years ago in the moral perfection of 
Jesus as constituting in itself a revelation of 
God to man is not clear; but it seems to me 
that, amid the general discrediting of evan¬ 
gelical testimony, such a claim could only be 
upheld on rather arbitrary and subjective 
grounds. 

There is a striking analogy between Dr. 
Martineau’s theory of religious evidence and 
that expounded one evening by Dr. Chalmers 
to the young Thomas Carlyle. Christianity 
is written in us with sympathetic ink; 
the Bible awakens it. Only the two 
theologians would have differed widely in 
their interpretations of the writing exhibited 
to view, and as to whether more was dis¬ 
played or disfigured by the source of illumina¬ 
tion ; for what to the one would be a genial 
warmth, to the other would be a scorching 
and consuming fire. 

“ Christianity as defined or understood in all 
the Churches which formulate it has been 
mainly evolved from wbat is transient and 
perishable in its sources; from what is un- 
historioal in its traditions, mythological in its 
preconceptions, and misapprehended in the 
oraoles of its prophets. From the fable of 
Eden to the imagination of the last trumpet, 
the whole story of the Divine order of the 
world is dislocated and deformed. The blight 
of birth-sin with its involuntary perdition; 
the scheme of expiatory redemption with its 
vioarious salvation,- the inoamationwith its 


low postulates of the relation between God and 
man, and its unworkable doctrine of two 
natures in one person; the official transmission 
of graoe through material elements in the keep¬ 
ing of a consecrated corporation; the second 
coming of Christ to summon the dead and 
part the sheep from the goats at the general 
judgment—all are the growth of a mythical 
literature, or Messianic dreams, or Pharisaic 
theology, or sacramental superstition, or popu¬ 
lar apotheosis. And so nearly do these vain 
imaginations pre-occupy the creeds that not a 
moral or spiritual element finds entrance there 
except ‘ the forgiveness of sins.’ To consecrate 
and diffase, under the name of ' Christianity,’ 
a theory of the world’s economy thus made up 
of illusions from obsolete stages of civilisation, 
immense resources, material and moral, are ex¬ 
pended, with effect no less deplorable in the 
province of religion than would be, in that of 
scienoe, hierarchies and missions for propa¬ 
gating the Ptolemaic astronomy, and inoul- 
cating the rules of necromancy and exorcism. 
The spreading alienation of the intellectual 
classes of European society from Christendom, 
and the detention of the rest in their spiritual 
culture at a level not much above that of the 
Salvatian Army, are social phenomena whioh 
ought to bring home a very solemn appeal to 
the conscience of stationary churohes. For 
their long arrear of debt to the intelligence of 
mankind they adroitly seek to make amends by 
elaborate beauty of ritual art. The apology 
soothes for a time, but it will not last for ever ” 

(p. 660). 

In reading over this superb declamation, I 
know not which more excites my wonder, the 
breadth oi Dr. Martineau’s rhetoric, or the 
limitations of bis logic. For, on his own show¬ 
ing, two supreme forces must be held jointly 
responsible for this rank growth of poisonous 
illusion, the infallible conscience of man, and 
the all-wise providenoe of God. 

Alfbbd W. Benn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME SEMITIC ETYMOLOGIES. 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: 

May 7,1880. 

1. Sdah .—The great crux interpretum in the 
Psalms is the word nbo. I do not care to 
mention here all the different interpretations 
and theories ; they are well known to Old 
Testament students. The general opinion is 
that it is a musical term. I connect nbo with 
the Assyrian su-la-a, “ beseeching,” “ prayer 
sulM, “to pray,” properly “to lift up the 
hands,” &o.; and explain it as “ prayer. In 
the Codex Sinaiticus, the word stands always 
in a separate line, and is written in red char¬ 
acters. nbD, prayer, meant that the chanting 
of the Psalms was interrupted by silent or loud 
prayer. Thus, in Psalm ix. 16, we read: “ Jeho¬ 
vah has made himself known; he has executed 
judgment, snaring the wioked in the work of 
his own hands.” Now follows higgaydn sdah, 

meditation and prayer by the congrega¬ 
tion; and then v. 17 continues in the same 
strain as v. 16. This etymology of nbD gives, 
for the first time, the key to the understanding 
of the SutyaApa of the I/XX. a ufyaApa denoted 
the prayer of the congregation, inserted after 
certain verses in the Psalms. If sdah were a 
musical term, we should, above all, expect it 
in the Hallel-psalms, where it does not ooour 
at all. 

2. Amo.— Jules Oppert, following J. K. Voss 
and Ukert, derived the name E bpdwn from the 
Hebrew-Phoenidan 213?, an etymology ac¬ 
cepted by all philologists and historians. No 
one, however, has found hitherto a satisfactory 


' ...... """•..- V 

etymon for the name b ’Aria. That b ’A ala is 
not an original Greek word is proved by the 
fact that it does not occur in Greek lit erature 
before Pindar and Aeschylus (Pind. 01. vii. 83 
and Aesch. Prom. iv. 11). In Soph., 0. C. 694, 
it is used in the meaning of “ east ” in general. 
The continent of Asia was called by the Homerio 
Greeks “Hwtipot (from Sx«pi#i), whioh has prob¬ 
ably an entirely different etymon from ff™«por, 
Epirus, the mainland of Greece. Suidas defines 
’Avia x«6pa as b rrjs AmctoA?)* (modern Natoly), 
which definition supports my etymology from 
the Semitic verb aid. In Hebrew, MU'* is used 
for the rising of the sun (Gen. xix. 23, 
Ps. lxxix. 6, Neh. iv. 15). The same is the 
oase in Assyrian. In II. Bawlinson 39, 14 ff., 
we read asll (Akkadian ba-ab-bab), followed by 
erebu and ertbu fa 8'am fa (whence EfyjtSnj); and, 
in 1. 17, we read BA-AB-BA-BA=st-t< famfa, 
“sunrise,” followed by ereb famfa, “sunset”; 
avA fa famfa and ertbu fa famfa=" to rise and 
to Bet,” said of . the sun, are often fonnd 
together— e.g., IV. Rawlinson 3, 34b, we read 
murus qaqqadi istu a it famfa ana ireb famfa, 
“ sickness of the head from sunrise to sunset ” 
(see, also, IV. Bawl. 16, 36, and 38 a). In the 
Esarbaddon Inscriptions (I. Bawl. 45, 7a), we 
are told that the king marched without a rival, 
uHu sit famfa adi ereb J imfa ; and in Hanpt’s 
Nimrod Epos (p. 6019), the scorpion-men are 
described as sahtp hurfa n, ana a-s i-e famfa u 
ereb famfa inasaaru famfa, “whirling down 
mountain forests, they watch the sun from 
sunrise to sunset.” Thus, Asia means the land 
of the rising sun (c/. Zi-pen = Japan; Tech- 
mer’s Zeitscbrift , it, p 75). The name very 
likely was coined among the Greeks in Cyprus 
and Crete, where the Assyrians had settlements 
about the time of Sennacherib (705-681 bo). 
The Assyrians were the people who said that 
they oame istu mat asie famfa, the ol ix rfj» 
'Arias. They themselves called the country 
west of Assyria (especially Phoenicia) mab-tu- 
ki — mat ereb famfa, “ the land of the setting 
sun.” (I will add here that I am aware of 
Pott’s Etymolog. Forschungen ,* ii. 2, 875-6, and 
other works). 

3. Africa .—Having found the etymology of 

Asia, I thought of a similar one for Afrioa, 
What Pott says in Techmer’s Zeitsohri/t (iii, 
249 ff.) is entirely unsatisfactory. My start was 
made from the Latin. The oldest form is the 
noun Afer, Afri, whenoe the adjective Afrious, 
Afrioanus. These passed into Greek as 'a <ppoi 
and ’Applicants. The Bo mans heard the name 
from the Carthaginians, and it points to a 
Semitic etymology. To the early settlers at 
Carthage, the land south of their country 
seemed to be nothing but dust, and thus they 
oalled it the ”1237 (c/. the modern Sahara, 

“ the grayish,” from the colour of the sand). 
This name was adopted by the Romans, and 
passed over to the Greeks. That the name 
Africa originally denoted only the land around 
Carthage and between the Syrtes is proved by 
Dio Cassius 42, 9, and 53, 12; PtoL iv. 3 and 
viii. 13-16. 

4. Mdflof.—H. Ewald, and, above all, Paul de 
Lagarde, have proved that Semitic n corre¬ 
sponds in the earlier period to Greek r; ta = a; 
while in later times the order was reversed, 
Semitic D was transcribed by 0, and to by r. 
On the basis of this I should say that the 
earliest Greek form for non3 was neither 
Xintr nor Kitiv, still less *xi0c5» (reconstructed 
by A. Muller in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, i. 299), 
but hit dy, usually put down in the dictionaries 
as belonging to a Sicilian dialect One of the 
most interesting examples illustrating this law 
of transliteration in early and late Greek is the 
following: Utica, Greek ’Iruio) (in Afrioa), is 
derived from the Semitio root pnv, Utica 
meaning the old town in distinction from Car¬ 
thage as the Kartha-AadaSta, the new town. 
It snows in its Greek form a very ancient 
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vocalism. From the same verb pn 3? , in the 
meaning ot “ to set free ” (see Lane s Arabic 
Dictionary, p. 1946, ool. 3), I derive the word 
nAQai, whioh has never before been explained. 
M hia( is equal to the Arabio partio. pass. 
m'utakun, “ a man set free,” a libertu*. It is 
usually said that nhiat is a secondary formation 
from fx6Qw. I believe that ubiai and utoaw axe 
different words; belongs to post-classical 

Greek, when n was rendered by 8 and la was 
equal to r. 

6. ’A Mirri, the goddess Athene, and AWjrm, 
Athens, hitherto derived one from the other, 
are merely homonyms. ‘A0ij«u, Athens, goes 
back to the root 48*^8 (c/. /utrrot for gtijcs), 
while ’Aetnj is derived from 48 for 48. This 
stands for ini-tent in Latin sentire (cum aliquo), 
“to help,” “to go to help” (also see Doric 
Met, trio i, friar, and IritTy). Thus, ’AW/yi) for 
M-rivv—“ the helper,” “the protector.” 

6. PiUegeth, “ooncubina”—The HebrewBED'S 
in Gen. xxii, xxiv., and xxv.-xxvL, &c., 1 Ohron. 
i. 32, See., is borrowed from the Greek, and 
not the Greek from the Semitic. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my best 
thanks for your appreciation of my Index to 
the American Journal of Philology, vols. i.-x. 
(Academy, April 12, p. 266). I would state, 
however, that the principle on which it is 
arranged is by no means borrowed from the 
"P. Q.” indexes of Mr. Griswold, but is an 
old German device, found, e g., in Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrbiichem, See. 

W. Mpss-Abnolt 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society for 
scientific purposes, to be hud on Tuesday 
next, June 17, papers will be read by three 
specialists on the Diurnal Lepidoptera, the 
Hemiptera, and the Coleoptera, collected by 
Mr, W. Bonny, of the Emin relief expeditions, 
on the Aruwimi river in Central Africa. 

A synonymic catalogue of Neuropfera 
Odonata, or Dragonflies, by Mr. W. F. Kirby, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Gurney 
ft Jackson, Mr. Van Voorst’s successors. It is 
the author’s intention, as soon as this work is 
out of hand, to proceed to press with the first 
volume of bis great catalogue of moths, 
Lepidoptera Heterooera, upon which he has 
been working for nearly twenty years. 

Thb library of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaohing has 
recently received from Dr. Hirst, its first 
president, the gift of a valuable collection of 
about forty volumes on geometry. The ap¬ 
peal addressed to authors ana publishers 
has been very favourably responded to; and 
the association has also acquired by pur¬ 
chase an interesting collection of upwards of 
twenty older text-books, including the EUmentt 
of Algebra, by Nicholas Saunderson, the blind 
Lucasian professor, and Stirling’s Methodui 
Differentialii. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Akthbofolooical Institutx.— (Tuttday, May IS.) 

Db. J. G. Gabson, vice-president, in the chair. 
— Mr. Francis Galton exhibited a new instrument 
for measuring the rate of movement of the various 
limbs. The method adopted was explained by 
referring to the notion of a spring measuring tape. 
When the end of one of these Is pulled out and 
then let so, it springs sharply back, tbe tape 
running cleanly through a slit. If it runs back 
more quickly than the band could follow it, then, 
if the end of the tape be retained in the band that 
gives the blow, the tape will run through the slit 
at the exact rate at which the blow is given. The 
hand need not be near the tape ; it may be con¬ 
nected with it by a long thread, and the instrument 
will thus be guarded from injury. The thread 


during part of its course is arranged to travel 
vertically, and passes through a small inverted 
cone which is fixed to it; it then passes locsely 
through a cylindrical bead of white ivory, the 
lower end of which rests on the base of the cone. 
When the moving thread is suddenly arrested, the 
bead is tossed up to a height dependent on tbe 
velocity of the thread at the time and place when 
it was stopped. The momentary pause ot the 
white bead when it ceases to ascend, and before it 
begins to descend, enables the height it has 
attained to be read off upon an appropriate scale, 
which tells at how many feet per second the thread 
was moving at the time it was checked.—Dr. 
G. W. Deitner read a paper on “The Ethno¬ 
graphical Basis of Language, with special reference 
to the Customs and Language ot Hunza.” The 
Hunzas are nominal Muhammedans, but they use 
their mosques for drinking and dancing assemblies. 
There is littlo restriction in the relation of the sexes, 
and tbe management of the state in theory 
Is attributed to fairies. No war is undertaken 
unless the fairy gives the command by beating the 
sacred drum. The people are not true Muham¬ 
medans, but represent what is still left of the 
doctrine of the Sheikh-ul-Jabl or the Ancient of 
the Mountain, the head of the so-called Assassins. 
The language of the Hunzas is one of the most 
primitive, and has not vet emerged from the state 
in which it is impossible to have such a word as 
“head,” as distinguished from “my head” or 
“thy head” or “his head.” For instance, ok is 
“my name,” and ik is “bis name”; take away 
the pronominal sign, and k alone is left, which 
means nothing. Aut is “my wife," and gut “thy 
wife”; the t alone has no meaning. In some 
cases, it seemed impossible to arrive at putting 
anything down correctly; but so it is in the 
initial stage of a language. In the Hunza 
language that stage is Important to us as members 
of the Aryan group, as the dissociation of the 
pronoun, verb, adverb, and conjunction from the 
act or substance only occurs when the language 
emerges beyond the stage when the groping, as 
it were, of the human child between the meum 
and <n«m, the first and eeoond persons, approaches 
the clear perception of the outer world, the tuum, 
the third person.—Mr. A. F. Goodwin read some 
notes on “The Natives of the Interior of New 
Guinea,” and exhibited a fire-stick.—Mr. G. F. 
Lawrence exhibited two crania from the Thames. 


Oaxbbxbox Philological Sooixtt. — [Tkurtday, 

May SI.) 

Db. Sandts, president, in the chair —Dr. Fennell 
read the following note on Hor. Od. i. 12. 32-41. 
The reader proposed to fix the date of this Ode at 
b o. 26, rather earlier than Franke and Orel'i. He 
defended the reading Catonii I noble letum, and 
proposed to place a note ot interrogation after 
Fabrieiumgue. From b o. 29 onwards Augustus 
was posing as a Oato, professing to imitate the 
regard for the Baman constitution displayed by 
Oato Utioensis, and was condemning by his con¬ 
duct the policy of Julius Caesar. All the Roman 
worthies mentioned seem to be Intended as proto¬ 
types of Augustus—Romulus as founder and law- 
ivsr, Numaas a promoter of religion, Tarquinins 
uperbus as a promoter of public works (not to 
mention the Bibylline Books), the rest as censors 
or promoters of public works, except Regulus and 
Paullus, who, like Oato. were prodigi animat mag- 
not. Now in the year 26 b o. Augustus was merit 
utnaltm ptitnt laurum (Od. 3. 14. 2) in Spain; 
while Pbraates, with the help ot hordes ot Scythians, 
was recovering Parthia (cf. Od. 3. 29. 26 ; Od. 1. 26. 
5 ; and two Odes which may be dated a year later, 
b.o. 25, Od. 1. 19, and Od. 2. 2; and an Ode which 
is clearly dated b c. 25, Od. 3. 8. 23). With 
Augustus in the far West and rumours of vast 
movements in the East, the Parthians might be said 
to be Zatio imminmtu with more propriety than at 
any other time of Horace’s lifo. Contrast the 
security expressed after Augustus’s return from 
Spain (Od. 3.14). This date, b c. 26. also suits the 
obvious reference to Augustus’s nephew, Marcellus. 
The position of gut after it (1. 37) shows that 
Segulum it Seaurot form one group, Paullum 
Fabrieiumgut another group, the first ot each 
group, like the last person mentioned in tbe 

S revious stanza, being prodigum animat magnat.— 
•r. Vetrall read notes on Vergil as follows: 


Am. 9. 48, 403. The explanation of these 
passages turns on a usage known to all the Latin 
poets, and in some (eg. Propertius) extremely 
common, but not always sufficiently recognised. 
St in both plaoes means not and but alto. In v. 48 
it is admitted that, if it bo taken as joining 
eomitaiut to improuitut, the sense is unsatisfactory. 
Correctly taken, the literal translation is “ Turnus, 
having with twenty horsemen flown far before 
the main body, also (or actually) reached the city 
unexpected,” is., he was poritively at tbe city 
before his coming was noticed, a similar Greek 
na l, the use of which the Latin hero imitates, 
would excite no remark. In v. 403 we render 
literally “ Drawing up his weapon, as he looked 
up to the moon, he alto prayed thus in speech.” 
The act of poising the weapon with the 
look to the moon was itself an unspoken 
prayer to Diana, to which is aidtd tbe 
spoken Invocation. For the difficulties of other 
interpretations, see Oonington’s notes. Am. xL, 
199—202: 

Turn litore toto 

ardentis spectant socios semiustaque seruant 
busts, neque auelli possunt nox umida donee 
inuertit caelum steuis ardentibus aptum. 

In the last line the reading ardmtibut has over¬ 
whelming MS. authority. That of a few MSS , 
fulgmUhut, seems to be a mere alteration intended 
to remove the repetition ard.ntit ardtntihut. 
Conington prints ardtntihut, but in a dubious note 
seems to regard it as careless and uncatisfactory 
writing. But in fact the whole point of the 
passage turns, as it ought to do if the reading be 
sound, on the repetition of the word. If the 
concluding words are to have point, they should 
express that aspect of the night which made it a 
consolation to those who had watched till night 
the burning pyres of the slain. This point, in the 
manner of Vergil, is given with a single touch. As 
applied to such a word aa tocii the epithet ardtntii 
would most naturally be understood in a moral 
tense, describing the glow and vigour of the 
soldiers in life (cf. iuuenum manus emicat ardens, 
ftc.). In this context the epithet combines thb 
sense with the literal sense of glowing or burning 
in the fire ; and thus the following words ttmitu- 
taqut itruant hula present the sinking of the fires 
as a symbol of tbe extinguished life. From 
this painful sight the watchers are unable 
to tear themselves away “ until dewy 
night brings overhead her sky set with stars 
that alto hum." The course of the language mani¬ 
festly presents the thought that the fire whioh 
dies out in the funeral piles dies away into the stars 
and there reappears. Here is the consolation. 
Ancient thought and imagery, in figuring the soul 
as a fire, also conceived that fire aa naturally in¬ 
habiting the stars, as thence derived into mortal 
bodies and thither returning when released. The 
sight of the glowing stars therefore reminded the 
mourners symbolically and actually that the glow¬ 
ing spirits still lived on, and was in fact a com¬ 
forting assurance against the seeming triumph of 
death. The way for this parable has already been 
piepared a few lines before, when the burning 
heaps are thus described: 

spolia occisis derepta Latin is 
oonicinnt igni galeae ensesqne deooros 
frenaque ftrumtttque rotas. 

Oonington (after Servius) notes that ferutnitt is an 
epithet proper to the chariot wheels in life, if we 
may so say, when they were heated in the race, 
though it is also adapted in another way to the 
context and to the state of the wheels upon the 
pyre. The union of the two associations is parallel 
to that in ardtnlit tociot and, though not so happy, 
is justified when it is seen in connexion with tbe 
subtle and singularly beautiful climax to which 
the whole description is worked up — Dr. Postgate 
proposed in Hor. Od. 4. 4. 65, for tbe corrupt 
“ merses profundo: pulchrior eu.nit,” 

to read tziit. This reading completely explains 
tbe variants: vumit of most MBS., exiet of two 
inferior MBS., a post-Augustan future of txirt 
replacing the perfect, as trantiet lot tramiit (Ood. 
Med. of Verg. Am. 10. 785, cf. Tib. 1. 4. 27, 
where all the MSS. have trantiet), and the txilti 
which we gather from Rutilius Numatianus 1.130 
(a palpable imitation of Horace) that he found in 
his text. Dr. Poetgate supported the use of tziit, 
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"at onoe emerges,” by references to Kiihner, 
Zat. Or., li,, p. 101 end p. 97. In Pind. Nem. 5. 43, 

7)toi ptrati-avTa xa\ run rt br pArpa d IryiAAt i tttivot 
ipiimopov (trot, iivSla (Fennell’s reading, MSS. 
rtbs pArpws Ktlvov b. 1 nufl/ai), he proposed to 
retain Ktlvov, aa there is no authority for taking 
16vot, "family” or “race,” in the senae of 
** off sp r in g” or “descendant,” either in Pindar 
or out of it ; and hydAAtt is used aa in 01. 1. 89 
(the only other place where it occurs in Pindar) of 
paying outward honour to a person. The sense of 
fidTfms, eontobrinut, assigned to it by Bum pel, Lott. 
Find., and others, is not borne out ivy the passages 

S [noted by him.—Mr. J. H. Moulton read the 
ollowing notes: Mvn must» induo, but this is 
ind-uo, cf. txuo. Did not Min for come by 
a wrong division of IvSba, through association with 
Sin? latter perhaps—"sink” or “foO.” same y/ 
as J tin. iperil ior nr-e-td, from ntr-, "man”; so 
hporrjra (sic leg. in II. 22. 857) tor n ro-tdt-. (In 
the last suggestion I find Mr. P. Giles has antici¬ 
pated me.) hylvla, a verb in the *<mu- olass from 
y/gA, with the prep, n- (wk. form of «i); the verb 
is found in the oldest Zend compounded with vi 
(ivi-zaiata, Y. 53. 7, "defend ye”). txipot: Sr. 
Ary. in Theocr. 28. 15; tor n-qirc-t, the negative 
of Vedio ni-eira-, “careful.” hofiStAos perhaps 
means "earth’s spear” or "spit”; P I.E. aeghs, 
Goth, atgo, "ashes,” and SStAis (iptAis). The 
plant has a very spiky appearance, feneetra tor 
bhenet-tr-a, ultimately J inert, “ shine,” in falvn. 
I accept this old etym., believing Osthoff's account 
of qmlva very strained. The ys bhtn, iha , bhau, 
are related aa gem and gd, smu and no, &c. Jkeo, 
y' dhleng, “ to flow away,” ef. Ger. troeken, E. dry, 
drought. Input most simply explained by com¬ 
paring 8kt. lop-dfo, lop-aka, " fox.” Probably the 
words for "fox ” and " wolf” have been confused 
in other cases also, opinor, nee-qpinut, &o., from 
opmirl, and y/abt in divot alvin. Thus opinor= 
ireuvu, "approve.” oppido => *lrirlSnt, lit. 
"planely,” hence "plainly.” prandium (against 
Stolz) must come from prando. This seems made 
up from pramutnpram+tnu^ (ppp. of Ido, Gk. 
api-rrov). *iVa»=Dor. rp&v, which is not (as 
Brugmann) for rpnFdv, but parallel to clam, from 
pro, &.C.. in weakest ablaut and the loc. suff. -a-m. 
virtu. The neuter -ot stem, to which the gender 
of this word has been traced, I recognise in Zend 
vaeto, “pain." Thus usisos was contaminated 
with nil i-vi Flit. 

0urok Bhaxsfxbb Sociity. — (Saturday, May If.) 
Miss Flobxnox Hxbapatb in the chair.—Mr. 
L. M. Grfflths read a paper on “The Nobleness of 
‘ A King and No King,’ ” saying that, although 
hearsay evidence or superficial skimming is often 
thought to be ample for coming to a conclusion 
about the merits or demerits of a play by Shak- 
spere or his contemporaries, it is only when by 
renewed acquaintance we are able to penetrate into 
the inner meaning and teaching of a play, and to 
recognise its tendency as a whole, that we are 
able to form a fair Judgment upon it. Partly 
through the subjects chosen, partly through the 
exigencies of the dramatic form, and partly 
through the coarsenesses which are but a reflex of 
the superficial fashion of the time and which can 
be easily removed, a popular vote on the worth of 
Sbakspere’s plays in their entirety would be adverse 
to his reputation. Neither Shakespere nor any 
other moral teacher oould have had much influence 
for good without first realising and picturing the 
evils that needed remedy. While the human 
soul clings to Shakespere as a true friend, and 
finds in htm a wise counsellor, because it recog¬ 
nises the constant outbursts of noble thoughts 
with which the plays abound, it knows nothing of 
more than half his work. If, then, in the case 
of such a master mind as Shakspere’s there has 
been a difficulty in getting the majority of 
thinkers to give intelligent consideration to a play 
as a whole, the chances of the play of a writer who 
lacks Bfcskespere's power of expression getting 
even respectful notice are infinitely small. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s " A King and No King ” 
requires to be read and re-read before its beauties 
ana its worth, which do not lielupon the eurfaoe, 
can be appreda-1. Its theme is that of an affec¬ 
tion which, in the childhood of the world, had 
divine sanction but which a progressive morality 
rightly forbade. It would therefore naturally be 


expected that a shallow prudery, ignorant of the 
details of this fine play, would turn aside from it 
and so miss the opportunity of studying a delin¬ 
eation of character rarely surpassed by Shakspere 
himself, and the treatment of a subject from a 
moral standpoint which might have been the great 
dramatist’s own. Although the passion which 
first moved Arbaoes and Panthea was in its incep¬ 
tion a guilty one, yet, as it was not encouraged 
and was finally overcome, there is nothing 
in the fact that the play brings them together as 
lawful man and wife which should deprive it of 
taking high rank with those sermons which the 
stage has so often preached. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, unlike writers of less calibre, do not 
show only one side of the character of Arbaces, who 
dominates the play; but they allow us to see his 
natural traits even when subject to his absorbing 
passion, and to catch glimpses of his better 
nature which eventually triumphs. The conduct 
of Arbaces and Panthea in the fourth scene of the 
fourth act, which contains much high-souled 
pathos and a keen insight into the working of the 
soul, reconciles us to their happy union atthe end, 
when it is proved that they have no blood relation¬ 
ship, and destroys the force of Prof. Ward’s 
objections (Dramatic Literature it., 184-5) to the 
tennination of the play. Among many points 
worthy of detailed literary consideration are the 
charming portraiture ot the patient and dignified 
Tigranes; the attractiveness of Mardonius, the 
candid and worthy counsellor of the king; the 
sweetness of the character, and the intensity of 
the devotion, of Spaconia; the vivid presentation 
of the cowardly Bessus, who, bearing some resem¬ 
blance to more than one Bbakcverian character, is 
not a copy of any. These, with the delineation 
of the faithful Gobrias, and the life-like person¬ 
ages of the subordinate scenes, together with the 
harmony of the whole play, make " A King and 
No King ” a noble drama of which the English 
language may well be proud, and which in 
characterisation and homogeneity of plot rises as 
far above some of Shakspere'a plays as it fails in 
that felicity of expression which is so peculiarly 
Shakspere's own, and which upon further acquaint¬ 
ance we recognise as the gift which distinguishes 
him from all writers of his own or any other age. 
This has never been better put than by David 
Masson (Britith Quarterly Review, Nov. 1852, 
pp. 630-2).—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper 
on " Spaconia,” said that the women of the plays 
written by Beaumont and Fletcher are not real 
women at all, but puppets, each carrying round 
her neck the authors label, executing the duties 
and delivering the sentiments popularly supposed 
to be in accordance with the character she 
represents, and after the play is over disappear¬ 
ing from our ken. No yearning possesses 
our minds to follow these creations into the un¬ 
known future. We know that they are carefully 
packed away with special regard to the machinery, 
and that if we see them again they will caper and 
smirk with just the same graoe, that their remarks 
will be of the same paper-pattern order and 
delivered with “ faultily faultless ” precision and 
Intonation. An analysis of Spaoonia’s words and 
deeds shows her to be one of these literary repre¬ 
sentations of abstract character and, very much as 
a pet dog, a charmingly pretty illustration of 
humble, faithful, self-effacing attachment. Who 
has not felt a weak hankering to know how 
Beatrice got on after she had put her pretty neck 
under the yoke, or who has not in imagination 
followed Miranda across the tempestuous Atlantic 
to anchor in the Bay of Naples, or Katherine on 
her return to her very unsettled ninage? But 
there is no such feeling about Spaconia —Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths, in a paper entitled " The First 
Authentic Performance of ‘A King and No 
King,”’ called attention to the details of the 
welcome given to the Palsgrave when he came to 
England in October. 1612, as the acknowledged 
suitor of James’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth, and 
also to the festivities on the occasion of their 
marriage, which took place, notwithstanding the 
death ot the Prinoe of Wales in the meanwhile, in 
the following February. Fourteen plays, of which 
one was " A King and No King,” were performed 
by the King’s servants. £6000 was spent on the 
preparation of two days’ display of fights and fire¬ 
works on the Thames, as an introduction to the 
wedding festivities. On the evening of the Sunday 
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of the marriage, a masque, written by Campion, 
was presented. On the following evening the 
gentlemen of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn were responsible for entertainments which 
included a masque by Chapman, the production of 
which ooet £1536 8s. lid. In the oourse of the 
week a masque, of wbioh Beaumont was the 
writer and Bacon the chief contriver, was given by 
the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn and the Inner 
Temple.—This meeting brought to a close the 
work of the society’s fifteenth session. The plays 
for next session are "Macbeth,” "The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle,” “Pericles,” "Antony and 
Cleopatra,” "The Duchess of Malfl,” "Troilus 
and Oiessida.” “Ooriolanus,” and "The Virgin 
Martyr.” Thehon. seo. (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, 
Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
anything for the society’s library, which now 
consists ot 438 volumes. 


FINE ART. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

The trustees of the Scottish National Por¬ 
trait Gallery opened last Saturday, in the 
upper halls of their building in Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, a supplementary exhibition, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of items bearing upon 
the subject of portraiture. That portion of 
the display which is most distinctly germane 
to the especial objects of the main collection is 
the series of nearly two hundred engraved por¬ 
traits of eminent Sootsmen hung in the 
Western Gallery. A few of these have been 
acquired by recent purchase or gift, but the 
majority are selected from an extensive and 
very varied collection of prints bequeathed 
some years ago to the Board of Manufactures, 
who are the trustees of the Soottish Portrait 
Gallery, by the late W. P. Watson, of Edin¬ 
burgh. Prom the same source entirely is 
derived the series of over a hundred line- 
engravings placed on view in the large Central 
Hall of the galleries. Por fineness of impres¬ 
sion and for general art-qualities these form 
undoubtedly the most valuable portion of 
the bequest; they are especially rich in 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century French 
work, though the admirably vigorous prints of 
such members of the Dutoh school as W. 
Jaoobszoon Delff and Jonas Suijderhoef are 
also well represented. In the same hall is 
shown a series of delioate drawings, mainly in 
pencil on tinted paper, heightened with white, 
reproducing old Edinburgh buildings of pic¬ 
turesque or historic interest. These were 
executed by the late James Drummond, the 
first curator of the National Gallery of Soot- 
land, between the years 1848 and 1867; and 
they possess great interest as preserving the 
aspect of edifices the majority of which have 
now disappeared before modern improvements. 

An exoellently varied and deoorative appear- 
anoe is given to both galleries by the large 
series of oasts of antique busts which are 
arranged among the prints. These form part 
of the Albadni collection, purchased in Borne 
in 1839, try the Board of Manufactures, through 
Andrew Wilson, the landscape painter and 
well-known connoisseur. At that time they 
were undoubtedly the finest series of the sort 
that existed. Hitherto they have been exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the use of the students in 
the art schools under the direction of the 
Board. 

Among the more recent additions to the 
Portrait Gallery proper is a much injured, 
but still interesting and authentic, portrait of 
James V. of Scotland—a half-length following 
the same general type as those at Hardwick, 
where the monaroh appears in oompany with 
his second Queen, Mary of Guise; a cabinet 
three-quarter length of Thomas Dunoan—a good 
example of Robert Scott Lauder, presented by 
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hi* daughter; a cabinet-sized half-length of 
Lord Clyde, by T. Jones Barker, the gift of 
Lord Rosebery; and the best extant portrait 
of Dr. John Brown, the author of Rob —a little 
work in oils by George Beid, a far more 
adequate rendering of that much-loved and 
greatly-gifted Scotsman than the crayon study 
by Swinton, already in the gallery. Among 
other recent acquisitions are marble busts of 
Prof. Sir John Leslie, by John Rhind, after 
Samuel Josephs ; of Prof. Aytoun. by the same 
sculptor, after Patrio Park; and of Charles 
Maclaren, the geologist and editor of the 
Scotsman, by J. Hutcheson, after W. Brodie. 


OBITUARY. 

PHILIPPE BURTY. 

Ax attack of apoplexy, which befell him during a 
sojourn in the South of Prance, has deprived the 
public of the services of a valuable art-writer, 
who added a remarkable connoisseurship to an 
agreeable employment of the pen. Instructed 
English readers knew M. Bnrty very well, a dozen 
years ago, when he was an habitual contributor 
to the Academy ; and that was, no doubt, 
about the best period of his literary oareer. 
He had by this time amassed much knowledge, 
and had acquired the faculty of imparting it 
with the literary charm which practising artists 
do not possess ; and bis hours were not so en¬ 
grossed as they have been of recent years, 
when, to his labours in writing, there bave been 
added the work which falls to any Inspecteur 
des Beaux-Arts who ohooses to take bis appoint¬ 
ment seriously. But M. Burty had made his 
d^but in writing long before the years during 
which he was wont to contribute to the 
Academy. He was on the staff of the Gazette 
dee Beaux-Arte from a very early date, and 
nearly twenty-five years ago published a volume 
on the Industrial Arts. Subsequently he was 
attached to the Rdoublique Franpaise, under the 
leadership of Gambetta; and in that newspaper, 
as elsewhere—and as indeed in his agreeable if 
little volume, Maitree et Petits-Maitres —Philippe 
Burty displayed a oertain independence of 
vision, and the spirit of a thoroughly modern 
criticism. He was the upholder of suoh men as 
Corot, Millet, and Rousseau — the French 
Romanticists in fine—long before the period 
at which they reoeived the extravagant and 
rather ignorant eulogies of a noisier school 
of criticism. In his appreciation of Japanese 
art, M. Burty was likewise the discreet 
and moderate forerunner of the recent extrava¬ 
gance of taste. And there is still one subject, 
whose present popularity with the collector 
owes something to him—the subjeot of original 
etching. He early advooated the recognition 
of the art of Mr. Seymour Haden, and he 
furnished the French public with that informa¬ 
tion upon MAryon, which, until then, it had 
presumably lacked. A critic of admirable in¬ 
telligence, it would have been difficult for 
Philippe Burty not to have been something of 
a collector. Those who visited him of recent 
years, in his fiat on the Boulevard des Batig- 
nolles, were aware that be had surrounded him¬ 
self with chosen treasures. An eighteenth- 
century tapestry was opposite to a picture of 
Chardin’s, so simple, yet so oharming, that it 
must have commanded the admiration of M. 
Borty’s friend—Edmond de Goncourt—from 
whom, doubtless, he had learnt something of 
his appreciation of the French eighteenth- 
oentury school. Elsewhere there would be a 
remarkable kakemono, and old pottery of Rouen, 
and in a book-case there were well-bound 
examples of volumes tire's dpi tit r ombre. His 
modem etchings M. Bnrty bad disposed of 
under the hammer in London some fifteen 
years ago ; and the priced catalogue of bis rale 
at Sotheby’s is among the most interesting 


records at the disposal of the collector of 
original modem mints, from Geddes and Goya 
to Haden and Whistler, or to Braoquemond and 
Jaequemart. 

We append the following facts from a 
French source. M. Burty was bom at Paris in 
February, 1830, and he died at Parays, near 
Astaffort, Lot-et-Garonne, on June 3. In his 
youth he was a pupil of Ohabal-Dussurgey; and 
he was chosen by Eugfcne Delacroix to be his 
literary executor, in performance of which duty 
he edited Delacroix’s Letters (1878, seoond 
edition, 1880). His most important works, not 
specifically mentioned above, were: The 
Etchings of Seymour Haden (London, 1866); 
Chefs dC oeuvre des arts industride (1866); Emaux 
cloisonnes, anciens et modemes, illustrated with 
coloured reproductions of drawings of Hokusai 
(1868); Paul Huet, with a catalogue of bis 
work (I860); Eaux-fortes de Jules dt Ooncourt 
(1876); an introduction to Twenty-five Designs 
of Eugine Fromentin, reproduced in etchings 
by Mr. Montefiore (London, 1877); Bernard 
Palissy, in the series of “ Artistes CAlobres ” 
(1886) ; and a very rare pamphlet, entitled Pas 
de lendemaxn (1889). He was appointed Inspec¬ 
teur des Beaux-Arts in 1881, and was also a 
chevalier of the legion of honour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE AST OF JUDAEA.” 

49 rue d’Ulm, Peris: T Jute, If 93. 

Votre numdro du 31 Mai contient une lettre, 
datde de Gaza, oh M. Flinders Petrie vous fait 
part de l’impression que lui a laistde la lecture 
de la traduction anglaise du quatridme volume 
de L'Histoire de VArt dans VAntiyuitd, que je 
public en collaboration avec M. Cbipiez. 

II y a lit, sur les restaurations de M. Cbipiez, 
des appreciations que je ne reldverai pas; les 
questions de go (It ne se discutent point. Je 
me boraerai A rappeler qu’A l’Ex position uni- 
verselle de 1889 un jury international, dont 
faisaient partie plusieurs dminents architectes 
anglais, n’a pas dtd de l’avis de M. Flinders 
Petrie et a ddcemd aux restaurations de M. 
Cbipiez la plus haute rdcompense dont il pht 
disposer, une mddaille d’honneur. Je sollicite 
settlement de votre oourtaisie la permission de 
rdpondre A quelques-uns des reproches d’omis- 
sion ou d’trreur que m'adresse votre oorre- 
Bpondant. Je tiens trop A la bonne opinion des 
leoteurs de 1’ Academy pour ne pas chercher A 
me justifier A leurs yeux. 

Dana le premier paragraphs de sa lettre, 
M. Flinders Petrie me blAme de n’avoir pas 
parlA des monuments connus sous le nom de 
“ Tombeaux des rois ” et “ Tombeaux des 
juges,” ni des ossuaires en pierre qu'a si bien 
ddorits M. Clermont-Ganneau. II sait, comme 
moi, que ces monuments datent de la pAriode 
grAoo-romaine; mais il allcgue que nous avons 
compris dans notre travail des monuments qui 
datent du rigne de Justinien; or rien n’est 
moins exact. Nous avons, il est vrai, mentionne 
et figure la Torte dorAe (fig. 123); mais e’est 
uniquement parce qu’elle renferme des elements 
qui, de l’avis des meilleurs juges, remontent 
neut-etre A une Apoque trfes reoulAe. Si M. 
Flinders Petrie nous avait lu A fete plus 
repoeAe, ailleurs que dans son campement de 
Tell Hesy, il aurait reoonnu que nous n’avons 
pas voulu oonduire l’histoire du people juif 
et de son art an dela du retour de 
la oaptivitA, ce que rentre dans le plan 
gAnAral de notre ouvrage, dont les cinq pre¬ 
miers volumes sont consacr As A l’etude des arts 
qui ont prAcAdA l’art gree et qui ont pu lui 
fournir certaines des donnAes qu’il a mises en 
oeuvre. Il ne nous aurait done pas reprochA 
d'avoir omis les sculptures du Haouran et de 
Palmyre, oil l’influence de la sculpture romaine 
est paitout si marquee; il aurait oompris 
pourquoi nous avons laiseA de cote la numis- j 


matique juive, qui date tout enti&re de la 
pAriode asmonAenne. Sans doute nous avong 
reproduit quelques monnaies juives; m»i« ce 
n’est pas “ at random,” comme le difc notre 
critique; o’est parce que nous trouvions dans 
ces piAoes des preuves d’un goftt persistant 
pour cette dAcoration vAgAtale qui, comme nous 
l’apprennent les livres saints, tenait une si 
grande place dans les monuments de l’&ge des 
rois. 

Si nous n’avons pas pari A de Ramet-el- 
khalil, o’est qu’il n’y a 1A que des arrasements 
dont il est impossible de tirer grand parti. Ce 
sont les restes d’une enceinte analogue h oelle 
d’HAbron; or celle-ci, dont nous avons etudie 
le plan et l’appareil et dont nous avons donne 
deux vues, a le grand avantage d’etre encore 
debout et admirablement conservAe. Quant A 
la colonne qui est reatAe au fond de la carriere 
qu’enveloppent les constructions de l’cglise 
russe, si nous ne l’avons pas mentionnee, o’est 
que, selon toute apparenoe, elle Atait destines 
au temple d’HArode, dont nous n’avions pas i 
nous occuper; il y a une curieuse concordance 
entre la longueur de ce iftt, environ 12 metres, 
et les 29 ooudAes que JoiAphe assigne aux 
colonnes de lafianAucA oroA d’HArode. La stele 
de Mesha appartient bien A la pAriode oil nous 
Ations dAoidA A nous renfermer; aussi avons 
nous eu l’occasion d’en faire mention A quatre 
reprises (pp. 132, 176-179, 395, 414, de l’Adition 
fran^aise). Nous n’en avons pas donnA d’image, 
parce que nous n’Aorivions pas une histoire de 
la palAographie sAmitiqu > et que oette stele ne 
contient auoun AlAment dAooratif. Qoant aux 
dessins de Cassas que 1’on nous blAme d'avoir 
reproduits, nous croyons qu’ils sont iotAressants, 
parce qu’ils rApresentent les tombes en question 
telles qu’elles existaient il y a un eieole; elles 
Ataient alors mieux oonservdes qu’aujourd’hui. 
Je reuverrai au texte de l’ouvrage ceuxqui 
dAsireraient savoir pour quelles raisons nous 
avons admis le principe de la restauration que 
prAsente cet artiste auquel on n’a pas rendu la 
justice qu’il mAritait. 

Je ne veux pas etendre outre men re oette 
lettre, peut-etre dAja bien longue, en disoutant 
point A point les observations de notre oenseur. 
Je n’ai pas AdAfendre mon traducteur que je ne 
oonnais pas, l'Aditeur de Londres n’ayant pas 
pris le peine de m’envoyer, pour oe volume, la 
traduotion anglaise. Je me oontenterai d’une 
derniAre remarque, que nrouve que M. Flinders 
Petrie alu un peu vite l’ouvrage qu’il juge si 
sAvArement. Il s’amuse d’une description que 
j’aurais donnAe de la oampagne des environs de 
Gaza pendant 1’AtA; j’y aurais vu, ou plutot 
j'y aurais revA "des ruisseaux oourant sur des 
pelouses vertes ou tombant en cascades sur 
d’Anormes blocs de roohera.” Ce n’est pas sans 
une profonde surprise que je lus ce passage de 
l'article. Je ne oonnais pas Gaza; mais j’ai 
paroouru la JudAe, du nord au midi; je sais 
qu’il n’y faut rien oherohfr de pareil, ni en AtA, 
ni mens au printemps. J’ai eu beau me relire ; 
jen’ai rien trouvA de pareil dans mon livre v., 
oonsaarA A la Palestine et oii le nom meme de 
Gaza ne parait que dans une courte note. Je 
me suis demandA si mon traducti-ur anglais 
aurait par hasard ajoutA cette description fan- 
taisiste; mais, de quelques crimes qu’on l’acouse, 
je ne puis croire qu’il ait pris oette lioenoe, que 
justifierait par trop le fameux proverbe. En 
dAsespoir de cause, j'en suis A chercher si le 
critique qui m’est si peu indulgent n’a pas fait 
une oonfusion entre Gaza et Seld-el-Gbazi, 
petite ville turque situAe en Asie-Mineure, dans 
l’ancienne Phrygie-EpiotAte. Les environs de 
Seid-el-Gbazi, tel que je les dAcris au § 1 du 
ohapitre iii. du livre vi., que traite des HAtAens, 
offrent bien quelques-uns des traits oontre 
lesquels mon contradicteur s’inscrit en faux; 
encore ne reoonnais-je point 1A, dans les mots 
anglais que M. Petrie met entre parentheses, 
la traduotion exaote d’auoun dee termes dont 
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je me avia servi pour peindre oe canton pitto- 
resque et boiid, que commit si bien M. Ramsay, 
la foret de pins qui renferme lea tombea dea 
rois de Phrygie. il y a 1;\ nne enigme qne je 
ne me oharge point de rdaoudre. 

On peut pardonner qnelque mauvaise humeur 
et quelque precipitation dans la lecture d’un 
groa volume a l’explorateur qui, par amour de 
la science, se condamne, en plein moia de Mai, 
k rester encore oampe dans le voiainage de 
Gaza. Je n’en veux dono pas & M. Flinders 
Petrie, dont j’apprccie fort lea beaux travaux 
aur Naucratis. II peut oompter que, lorsque, 
bientot, j’aurai & m’en servir pour dtudier 
l’arcbaiame grec, je lea lirai et lea citerai aveo 
plus de bienveillance et un aoiu plus acrnpuleux 
qu’il ne l’a fait pour lea miena. En attendant, 
je lui aouhaite un beureux suocfes dana aes 
fouillea de la Pbiliatide. 

Oe oboes Pekbot. 


NOTES ON ART AND ABOHAEOLOQY. 

The Rev. John Woodward, of Montrose, is 
about to publish, by subscription, a work on 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry r, the result of thirty 
years’ study and examination of examples both 
in Britain and in most parts of the continent. 
The first portion of the hook will deal with the 
general use of armorial insignia by the 
ecclesiastics of the Western Church, from the 
earliest times to the present day. The second 
part will be founded on the author’s Notices of 
Arms of Episcopates, published in 1868, and 
then dedicated by special permission to the 
Queen. This, whioh has been long out of 
rint, will be corrected and greatly enlarged 
y the addition of notes on the arms of the 
chief abbeys and religious houses in England, 
by the blazons of the popes from 1144, and by 
an account of the devices of the chief foreign 
religious orders and communities. Mr. Wood¬ 
ward’s reputation as a careful and learned 
herald is sufficient guarantee for the value and 
interest of the forthcoming work. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
the summer exhibition of water-colours of the 
Dudley Qallery Art Society, at the Egyptian 
Ball, Piccadilly; a series of marine paintings 
by the veteran Russian artist, Ivan AivasovBky, 
at the Goupil Qallery, New Bond-street; and a 
large picture by Prof. Emil Neide, of Konigs- 
berg, entitled “Tired of Life,’’ at 95a Regent- 
street. 

Mb. James Lord Bowes, the Japanese 
Consul at Liverpool, will give a conversszione 
on Thursday next, June 19, to the members of 
the Museums’ Association, when his own un¬ 
rivalled private collection of Japanese art work 
will be on view. 

In the recent discussion apropos of the Boyal 
Academy’s present purchases out of the 
Chantrey Fund, one point of great importance 
was, we think, not referred to. No one 
acquainted with the terms of Sir Francis 
Chautrey’s will could possibly take exception 
to the purchase of pictures, if they were good 
piotures, wrought by Academicians. It was 
dear that the young and old, the famous and 
the uncelebrated, had alike a right to expect 
recognition in the purchase of excellent work. 
We are not so sure, however, as to the wisdom 
—we do not for a moment say the legality—of 
allowing any of those Chantrey piotures, which 
combined should form a modern Luxembourg, 
to form part of such loans as from time 
to time proceed from South Kensington 
to the provincial exhibitions. Tet this pro¬ 
ceeding is unfortunately sanctioned. At the 
present time, for instance, Mr. Frank Bramley’s 
admirably painted and singularly dramatio 
canvas, " A Hopeless Dawn,’’ lends what must 
be after all ineffectual and in any case 


unjustified assistance to the attractions, suoh 
as they are, of a country picture-show. 

Becent numbers of the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal contain reports on 
old coins, acquired by the government as 
treasure-trove, by Dr. Hoernle, the philological 
secretary. The most important find here 
recorded is that of 175 silver pieces of the olass 
called Indo-Sassanian, which were discovered 
in Marwara. According to Dr. Hoernle, they 
resemble the genuine Ssssaaian type more 
closely than any hitherto known. They belong 
to two series: one imitating the coins of the 
Sassanite king Firuz (A.D. 459-486) in minute 
details, though of rude execution; the other 
substituting a barbaric head for that of Firuz. 
On none is there any legend. It is known 
from history that about 470 A D. the White 
Huns, under their leader Toramana, annexed 
the eastern provinces of theSasaanide kingdom, 
and passed on to the invasion of India. It is 
further known that Toramana imitated the 
contemporary Gupta coinage, as well as that of 
Kashmir, putting his name on them. Dr. 
Hoernle, therefore, argues that these Indo- 
Sassanian ooins also belong to Toramana, at an 
earlier period of his conquests. In this con¬ 
nexion it is interesting to note that the 
barbario head, with its thick lips and large 
nose, is not unlike that on the gold coins of the 
Indo-Scythian king Kadphises. 


THE STAGE. 

THE DALY COMPANY AT THE 
LYCEUM. 

Mb. Augustin Daly’s admirable company of 
comedians arrived from Amerioa at the end of 
last week, and began on Monday night a ten 
weeks’ engagement at the Lyceum Theatre. 
This, if we remember rightly, is at least their 
third visit to England. It was the enterprise 
of Mr. Terriss that brought them over in the 
first instance—an enterprise probably un¬ 
rewarded, though their artistic success on that 
occasion paved the way for the popular 
triumph that followed. The Daly company of 
comedians — in spite of the comparative 
stupidity of several of the pieces that they 
play—should indeed be welcomed; and nothing 
oould have been more cordial than the recep¬ 
tion whioh was theirs on Monday night. They 
appearedin “Casting the Boomerang.” The 
piece is an old one, and an old one not renewed. 
It is by no means written up to date, as it con¬ 
ceivably might have been. It is adapted from 
the German, and is therefore—especially when 
considered in contrast with a farcical comedy by 
Mr. Pinero distinguished by a plentiful lack of 
wit. As literature, it does not exist. Tet it 
the Daly Company were not about to appear in 
something a little better, we should say that it 
was quite worth seeing. As it is, we should 
be inclined to advise the intending visitor to 
refrain until the performance of “ The Country 
Girl," or of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” or of 
“ As You Like It.” 

And yet there is probably no piece in which 
the Daly company appear—not even “Nancy 
& Co.,” or the “ Railroad of Love ”—which 
attests so completely as does “ Casting the 
Boomerang ” their own mastery of their art 
It is not enough to say that the piece is played 
with smoothness and finish, and with that 
ensemble which is begot by long practioe- 
Nearly all that is enjoyable in the piece is in¬ 
vented and created by the aotors; but we have 
no doubt that Mr. Daly, in making his adapta¬ 
tion, took into account the immense capaoity of 
bis comedians—he did at least provide a 
vehicle for the carriage and display of their 
accomplished craft. The company is good and 
highly qualified all round, though prominence 
is not unjustly given, in the announcement, to 


four members of it. These are Miss Ada Behan, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. John Drew, and Mr. James 
Lewis. In Miss Ada Behan we have before 
now recognised the greatest actress of comedy 
who speaks the English language. Whether 
the much-disputed word “genius” may be 
fitly applied to her is perhaps matter of ques¬ 
tion ; but she has, in any case, quickness of per¬ 
ception, sound judgment, ripe experience, and 
—the better to make use of these—physical 
means quite beyond the common. The present 
writer has not seen her many times—only, in¬ 
deed, in three different parts—yet that has 
been sufficient to betray in Miss Behan the 
presence of manner, mannerism, what it is now 
the fashion to call a “ method a thing dic¬ 
tated, generally, by the personality of an artist. 
Miss Behan is none the less desirable a spectacle 
—and none the less refreshing—by reason of 
this individuality of presentation, which, after 
some slight experience of her, is seen to pierce 
through every performance. Her resources are 
extraordinary—alike her physical means, the 
exactness of her execution, and the subtlety 
with which she enters into the smallest point 
with which she is in any degree concerned. 
We cannot attempt an account equally la¬ 
borious—and in the end equally sterile and un¬ 
indicative—of the precise artistic position of 
Miss Behan’s best-known comrades. These, 
too, have their methods — their _ limita¬ 
tions. Yet Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, and 
Mr. Gilbert have, like Miss Rehan, all 
the variety that is permitted within 
the circle that their personalities describe. 
Mrs. Gilbert, a representative of elderly women, 
of the drier and restricted type—at the opposite 
end of the scald to Mrs. John Wood, with her 
acidulated abandon ; and to Miss Sophie Larkin, 
with her happy artistic combination of good 
nature, pretentiousness, and unerring, though 
underbred, propriety. These ladies, with their 
more obvious sense of humour, delight us more 
perhaps than Mrs. Gilbert ever oould do. _ Yet 
is Mrs. Gilbert’s performance inestimable in its 
place, just because it is faultless. Mr. Drew 
is an actor of rare energy, somewhat eclipsed, 
os it happens, in the “ Casting of the Boomer¬ 
ang,” ana somewhat too amply emphasised in 
“ The Taming of the Shrew.” Mr. Lewis is a 
character-actor of extreme piquancy and funny 
suggestiveness. These people have their art at 
their fingers’ ends. It may be said of them, 
with truth, we believe, that their familiarity 
with every effeot that is to be got out of 
“Casting the Boomerang” in particular is so 
great that they could with ease have given an 
entirely finished and delicate performance of 
it upon the landing stage at Liverpool within 
two minutes of their alighting from a Gunard 


boat. 

It occurs to us to add a word in praise of 
two or three less well-known members of the 
Daly oompany who, in the piece we have been 
mainly discussing, conduct themselves with 
admirable art. The piece, if it has any value, 
has value by reason of the number of piquant 
character-sketches which it affords, or permits 
rather, to its interpreters; and no two character- 
sketches are more amusing than those which 
we owe to Mr. Frederick Bond and Mr. Charles 
Leclercq—the one of them an entertaining 
representative of a ballet master who thinks .of 
action what Mendelssohn thought of musio, 
that it is far more expressive than words; the 
other impersonating a professor who is at the 
same time a low-class publisher—one of a 
class, perhaps, abundant in Amerioa, who live 
upon the vanity of would-be authors. Then 
there is a soubrette of the rougher kind, in¬ 
geniously performed by Miss Kitty Cheatham. 
But, indeed, it is the speciality of a Daly com¬ 
pany’s performance that not a single part is in¬ 
adequately played. We note this with pleasure; 
but our pleasure will be increased materially 
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when, a lew weeks later on, this admirable 
troop of comedians addresses itself not so 
much to the interpretation of faroe as to the 
interpretation of literature. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF TEE WEEK. 

The performance of “Die Meistersinger ” at 
Covent Garden last Saturday evening was one 
of exceeding merit. Mme. Tavary, the new 
Eva, is evidently quite at home in Weeper's 
mtuic, and die proved herself an accomplished 
and experienced actress. M. J. de Eeske as the 
Waltber achieved a brilliant success; but he 
was not properly heard in the finale of the 
first act, when Big. Mandnelli conducted with 
more zeal than discretion. M. Las sale was the 
Bans Sachs. His singing was most artistic, 
bnt his appearance was perhaps a little too re¬ 
fined for the rough oobbler-poet. M. Mont- 
ariol was an excellent David; and M Isnardon 
as Beckmesser not only sang well, bnt entered 
more thoroughly into the spirit of his part than 
was the case last year. Mme. Banermeister and 
MM. Abramoff and Winogradoff rendered able 
servioe. The chorus greatly distinguished 
itself. Signor Mandnelli, with the single 
exception above mentioned, conducted most 
efficiently. 

The sixth Philharmonio Concert on June 6 
opened with Bach’s Conoerto in G for strings. 
The music, notwithstanding its learned char¬ 
acter, is wonderfully light. It was announced as 
given for the “ first time in England,” although 
it had been performed at the Crystal Palace in 
1877, and again in 1883. The novelty of the 
evening was Moszkowski’s scoond Suite for 
orchestra (Op. 47), one of the composer’s most 
recent works. In 1885 his syuapaonio poem 
“Jeanne d’Aro” was produced by the same 
society; it obtained muoh suooess, and indeed 
gave promise of better things. The promise has 
now been fulfilled. The new Suite shows more 
mature thought and more skilful workman¬ 
ship. The first and seoond movements—Pre¬ 
lude and Fugue—contain solid writing, and 
the Fugue is worked up to an effective dimax. 
The Scherzo, with its Beethovenish rhythm is 
decidedly pleasing. The Larghetto, however, 
with its flowing themes and i Ty phonic writing, 
is most to our liking. A charming Inter¬ 
mezzo is followed by a Marcia, which bears 
too strong a trace of Wagner’s influence gene¬ 
rally, and of “ Die Meistersinger ” in particu¬ 
lar. The work was brilliantly performed; and 
at the dose the composer, who conducted, was 
recalled. Sig. Buonamid, a pianist of great 
talent, played Beethoven’s E flat Conoerto. It 
was a thoroughly sound rendering, yet we should 
have liked at times a little more dignity. Sir 
A. Sullivan’s Overture to “ Macbeth ” was 
admirably performed. Miss Lena Little sang 
with much taste and feeling Berlioz’s quaint air 
“La Captive”; and Mr. Max Heinrich gave 
Schubert's grand song “ Die Allmaoht,” with 
Liszt’s scoring, in an able and fordble manner. 
The programme induded two of Mr. Goring 
Thomas’s charming vocal duets, and Meyer¬ 
beer’s “ Struensee ” Overture. 

Senor Sarasate gave his first concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. A brief 
record is all that is necessary, for the pro¬ 
gramme contained no novelties, and the Spanish 
virtuoso played with his accustomed taste and 
brilliancy. Schubert’s long but interesting 
Fantasia in C for piano and violin was so well 
interpreted that the audience clamoured for an 
encore, and were treated to the “Kreutzer 
Variations.” Mme. Bertha Marx, an excellent 
pianist and able accompanist, gave some solos. 
Her reading of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, 


though technically oorrect, lacked tenderness 
and poetry. 

On the same afternoon, Mdlle. Olothilde 
Kleeberg was giving her first pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall. We heard her play 
some of Schumann’s Kindersoenen—here a 
little overmarking, there a little dragging; 
but, on the whole, a good reading. Mendels¬ 
sohn's Prelude and Fngue in F minor (Op. 36, 
No. 5) was dashed off in brilliant style. Special 
praise, however, must be given to this talented 
lady for her performance of Beethoven’s 
Variations on the “Eroica” theme. Her 
technique was really fine, and her oonoeption 
of the music excellent. Mdlle. Kleeberg’s 
programmes deserve notice; they are well 
drawn up, and consist almost entirely of 
novelties or seldom-heard pieces. Chopin and 
Liszt are each represented by one piece; and one 
meets so frequently with these composers’ 
names on programmes that familiarity has bred 
fatigue. The programme of the seoond recital 
oontains no less than six pieces by living com¬ 
posers dedicated to the concert-giver. 

Mme. Sophie Men ter held her only piano¬ 
forte recital this season at St James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon, June 9. A Prelude and 
Gigue from Bach’s Suite Anglaise in A minor, 
ana some familiar Scarlatti pieoes, were well 
rendered. Mme. Menter has often performed 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109), but we do 
not remember ever to have heard her interpret 
it with such charm, feeling, and repose. Some 
Liszt transcriptions of Schubert brilliantly 
played were much applauded. But the great 
feat of the afternoon was the performance of 
the “Tannhiiuser” Overture as arranged by 
Liszt. Let us frankly admit that Wagner’s 
music was spoilt, and then let us marvel at the 
technical skill, and at the strength and 
brilliancy displayed. Mme. Menter was re¬ 
called twice at the dose. She daimed the in¬ 
dulgence of the audience as she had tom one of 
her finger nails. It was perhaps a wise, but, 
as the result proved, an unnecessary pre¬ 
caution. 

M. Paderewski gave an orchestral concert on 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. He 
played a Concerto in A minor of his own oom- 
position. The thematio material of the opening 
Allegro is interesting, but in the develop¬ 
ments there is too much of the virtuosic 
dement. In the slow movement “ Boinanza,” 
Chopin is taken as the modd. The Finale is the 
weakest of the three movements. M. 
Paderewski interpreted his work with great 
brilliancy, and was recalled more than onoe at 
the dose. He likewise performed Saint-Saen’s 
showy Concerto in 0 minor (Op. 44) and Liszt’s 
Fantasie Hongroise. He played well, but 
the programme lacked variety. He was called 
to the platform at the dose, and gave his 
“Menuet.” Mr. Willy Hess performed Mr. 
Henschd’s Ballade for violin in a most artistic 
manner, Mr. Hensohel conducted the orohestra 
with his usual ability. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a concert at Princes’ 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and the pro¬ 
gramme was devoted to the works of Clara and 
Robert Schumann. Mme. Schumann’s piano¬ 
forte Trio in G minor is a carefully-written 
work; but the influence of Beethoven, Mendels¬ 
sohn, and her husband, is far too strong for 
us to be able to speak of it as an original one. 
The music was sympathetically interpreted by 
Miss Davies, Herr Straus, and Sig. Piatti. 
The concert-giver played the characteristic 
Ereisleriana with much taste and expression, 
though, in some of the numbers, with soaroely 
sufficient vigour. Miss Fillunger sang in an 
artistic manner some interesting Lieder by 
Clara Schumann. The “ Liebst du um 
Schdnheit ” is a little gem; 

J. S. Shedlook. 
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^To-Nyt^and Eve r^ET enlng, at 8, will be acted an Original Faroe, by 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 


C RITERION THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndhax. 



OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Lessee. Mr. F. J. Harris. 

Manager, Mr. H. Oittus Lonsdale. 

This Evening, at 8, THE WHITE WITCH. 

At 8.60, JOAN | OR THE BRIGAND8 OF BLUEGORIA. 

Messrs. Polls, Blspham, Lennox, Lamb, Power; Mesdames A. Pane, 
Pearse, NIoholaon, Lowther, Chetwynd, Mdlle. Doallly, and the Misses 


RINCESS’S 


THEATRE. 


Every Evening,at 8, THEODORA. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Charles Cartwright, Cecil Morton Yorko, George 
Bern ago, George W. Cookburn, Alfred B. Cross, H. de Boll a, H. B targe, 
Charles Lander, G. L. Orange, and Leonard Boyne ; Mesdames Dolores, 
Drummond, Clarice Trevor, Marie Btnart. and Qraoe Hawthorns. _ 

PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

JL Bole Lessee and Manager. Mr. HORACE Sedobr. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and fi. Monkhouse ; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, Amadi, and 
Camille D*Arrnie> 

Preceded, at 7AO, by ALL ABROAD. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

V Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 

I Every Evening, et 9, MI88TOMBOY. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne. Cyril Maude, Frank Gilmore, J. 8. Blythe. 
O. Yorks, F. Grove. Harbury, and Fred Thorne; Mesdames Winifred 
Emery, Hanbury, CoUette, and Sylvia Hodson. 

Preoeded. at 8, by MEADOW SWEET. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— “Pare and very soluble.” 
Medical Times — 11 E min ently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“I have never O H H A 

President Eoyal College of pasted COCOa ■■ || ■■ || U 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO U V VVll 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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MESSRS. D. C. HEATH & CO.’S SCHOOL BOOKS (BOSTON, U.S.A.). 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY . 

LECTURES on PBDAGOQY, Theoretical and Practical. By Gabriel Oompatb*. 
Professor In the Normal Schools of Fontenay and St. Cloud. Translated, 
ai'h Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by W. H. Payne. Crown 6vo, ss. 

METBODS of TEACHING HISTORY. Bdited by G. Btahley Hall. Crown 
tivo, 6s. 

BIB1IOQRAFBY of EDUCATION. Arranged under Subjects and Indexed under 
Authors. Collected and Bdited by G. Standby Hall and J. M. Mansfield. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. A Pedagogic and Social Necessity. Together 
with a Critique upon Objections Advanced. By Robust Seidel. Translated 
by Masqabst K. c-Mith. Crown 8vo, 8s. «d. 

THE RULINO PRINCIPLE of METHOD applied to BDUOATION. By Antonio 
R osins i Sbbbati. Translated by Sirs. W. Obey. Crown sto, 6e. 

LIOWARD and GERTRUDE. By PxsTALOZzt Translate 1 and Abridged by 
Eva Chinning. With an Introduction by G. Stanley Hall. Crown 
8yo, 8s. ed. 

HABIT and Its IMPORTANCE in EDUCATION. An Essay in Pedagogical 
Psychology. By Dr. Paul Rasxstcck. Translated by F. A. Caspabi. 
With an Inti oductlon by G. Stanley Hall. Crown 8ro, 8a. 6d. 

Vtin r.E; or, .Concerning Education. By Jean Jacques Roubsxau. with an 
Introduction and Notes by Julxs Btkbg. Translated by Elxakob 
Worthington. Crown 8vo, Be. fd. 


HEATH’S MODERN SCIENCE SERIES . 

ELEMENTS Of INOKOAKiC CHEMISTRY. Deeotiptive atd Qualitative. By 
Jakes H. Shepard. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. ad. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYBICS. A Guide for the Physical Laboratory. 
By H. N. CaUTH, M.8. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIRST BOOK in GEOLOGY Designed for the Use of Beginners. By N. 8. 
Bkalt e. 8 D. With iso Illustrations. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

' ELEMENTS of CBBMICAL ARITHMETIC. With a Short System of Elementary 
Qualitative Analysis. By J. MelnOB COIT, M.A. Orowu 8vo, ts. 6d. 

PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. By P. B COLTON, Professor of Natural Science, Illinois 
University. Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. By J. B. Grabfield, Ph.D., and P. S. Bums, B 8. 
Crown 8vo, Je. 6d, . 


THE STATE Historical and Practical Politios. By W. Wilson, LL D„ Author of 
•• Oongri ssl nal Govrmment.” Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 

TB8TA. A Be ok for Boys. By PAOLO Mantrgazza. Translated by D. L. 
Ventura. Crown 8vo, 8s. Sd. 

THS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. By C. M. Wooewaed, PhD. With nnmerous 
IUnstrationa from Life, of Bhop Bxeroiees in Woods and Metals. Medium 
8vo, 7a Sd. 

THE ESSENTIALS of METHOD. A Discussion of the Essential Form of Right 
Methods in Tesohing. By Cbables Db GaekO, Pb.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

MANUAL Of EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY M an INDUCTIVE SCIENCE. A Text- 
Book for High Schools and Collegea By Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindnxb. Trans¬ 
lated by Charles db Gabmo, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. Sd. 

A GUIDE to the STUDY of NINETEENTH CENTURY AUTHORS. By L. 
Mans mo Hodgkins, M.A. Contains Chapters on Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge. Byri n. Shelley. Keats, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, R. Browning, 
Mrs. Browning, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, Roesetti, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruakln, Irving, Biyant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell. Crown 8vo, 8a Sd. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BHAKB8FBABK By Hibam Godson, LL.D. 
Large orowo 8vo, 6s. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


PREPARATORY FRENCH READER. By O. B. Sufbb, Fh D. Crown 8vo, 8a id. 
PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By F. M. Wabbbn, Ph-D. drown *v\ 
Ss. Sd. 

HIBTORIBTTE8 HODERNES. Reoueillies et Annotdea. By 0. Fontaine, B.L., 
L.D. Vol. I., crown 8vo, 8s. 

LB MARI DE M A D A M B DB SOLANOS. By Emilk Bouvestbb. Edited, with 
English Notea by O B , Super Ph D. Faper, sewed, is. ' 

SEPT GRANDS AUTEURS du DIZ-NBUV^ME BIBOLE. An Introduction to 
Nineteenth Century Literature. By Aloes Fobtibb. Crown 8vo, 8a 
CONFESSIONS D UN OUYRIBR. By Emils Souvxscbb. Bdited by O. B. Sum. 
Ph-D. Paper, sewed. Is. Sd. 

SELECTED POEMS from PREMIERES ET NOUVELLES MEDITATIONS. Br 

Lamartine. Edited, with Blographioal Sketch and Notes, by Gsobgi 0. 
Cun ms. Ciown8vo.Ss.sd. 

A PRACTIOAL METHOD for LEARNING SPANISH. By ALFJAMDBO Ybasba 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By O. H. Gbandoxnt, Harvard Unlvertity. Crown 8vo, 

48 6<J. 

GERMAN RKADBR for BEG1NNBRS in School or College. "With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Edwabd 8. Jotbxs. M.A. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

SHORT GERMAN GRAMMAR for High Schools and Collegea By E. S Shxldof. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. «d. 

COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES and SBLBOT GERMAN READER for Schools and 
Colleges. By William Dbuisoh. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

NIELS KLIM’S WALLFABRT IN DIB UNTERWELT. By Ludwio Hoibsso. 

Edited by Euobbb H. Babbut, Harvard Uni v. rslty. Paper, sewed, M. 

DIE BRAUNS ERICA. By W. Jensen. With English Notes by E. S. Jon®. 
Paper, sewed, Is. 

DIB JOURNAUSTEN. By Gustav Fbrttag Edited, with English Notes hr 
Walter D. Toy, M.A. Paper, sewed, ra 6d. 

SCHILLER S BALLADS. Edited, with Introduction end Notea by Husi 
Johnson, Pb.D. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. 

AU BABA and the FORTY TBIEVBS. Extracted from Dr. Weil's German 
Translation of the Arabian Nighta Paper, sewed, 9d. 

A COURSE in SCIENTIFIC GERMAN, By Harry Blake Hodges, Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, 8a 6d. 

DIE JUNGFRAU VON OBLEANS. Bv Schiller. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by'BsKJ. W. Wells, Ph.D Crown 8vo, ts. Sd. 

TORQUATO TAtBO By Goethe. Edited for the Use of Students, by Caiva 
Thomas Crown 8vo, 8a 6d. 

BBBBNHBIM. By Goethe. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
H. U. O BUSS, Ph D. Paper, sewed, IP. 

N0VBLLBTTEN BI3LI0THBK Selected from the Best Writers. Br Dr. W. 

Bernhardt, with Notes, a vois., crown 8vo, is. 6d. each. 

MINNA VON BAbNHELM. By Von G. E. Laasuo. With Tntrodnctinn and 
Notes by Sylvrsteb Primer, Ph D. Crown 8vo. ta id. 

DER ZWERG NAIB. With a Sketch of the Author's Ufa By W. Haufr. 
Paper, sewed, 9d. 

TRAUMERETEN. By R. Lsansxb. Edited and Annotated by A N. Vai 
Daxli. Paper, sewed, is. 

PHOSPHORUS HOLLUNDBR. By L. Francois. With Explanatory Notes by 
O. Faulhabeb, Ph.D Paper, sawed, is. 


HEATH’S MONOGRAPHS on EDUCATION. 


MATHEMATICAL TEACHING and its MODBRN METHODS. By TROTHS 
Henry Safford, Ph.D. Paper, sewed, 9d. 

THE STUDY Of LATIN in the PREPARATORY COURSE. By Prof. B. P. 
Morris. Paper, sewed, Sd. 

THE STUDY Of RHETORIC. By Prof. JOHN F. Gesuso, PhD. Paper, 
sewed, 9d. 

BNGLI8H in the SCHOOLS. By Prof. F. 0. Woodward. Paper, sewed, 93L 
ENGLISH in the PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. By Ernest W. Hotfoot. Paper, 
sewed, 9d. 

HOW to TEACH READING and WHAT to BRAD in SCHOOL. By G. Stailm 

Hall, Pb.D. Paper, sewed, 9d. 

MODBRN PETROGRAPHY. An Acoount of the Application of the Microscope 
to the study of Geology. By George Huntington Williams. Paper, 
sewed, 9d. 


JUDITH. An Old English Epio Fragment. Edited, with Introdnotion. Translation, 
Compltte Glossaly, and various Indexes, by Albbbt S. Cook, PhD. Foap. 
4to, Da. 

MANUAL of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. With lumer.u. Problems. By O. A. 
Waldo. Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

COLLOQUIA LA1IVA. Adapted for Beginners. By Bbsj. L. D'Oogb, M.A. 
Crown Svo, ts. 

A DAY in ANCIENT BOMB. By Edoab S. Shumway. With numerous Elustra- 
lions. Small 4to, 9s. sd. 

THE EARTH in 8PACB. A Manual of Astronomical Geography. By Edward F. 
Jackeon. Wi'h numerous Illustrations. 9<mo, is. 6d. 

THE TEACHER’S MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. I.-Hinls to Teachers. II.—Modern 
Facte and Ancient Fancies. By JacqUss W. Rbdway, Crown 8vo, Ss. 8d. 

TOPICS In OEOGBAPHY. By W. F. Nichols. Crown 6vo, ts. cd. 

THE NEW ARITHMETIC. Edited by Bkymoub Eaton. With Preface by Truman 
Henry SAFi'nnD, Ph.D. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT and his POEMS. By W. E. Simones. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. 


HEATH’S SCIENCE GUIDES. 


1. ABOUT PBBBLBS. By A. Hyatt. Faper, sewed, 4d. 

5. COMMON PLANTS. By G. L. Goodale. Paper, sewed. 6d. 

8. COMMERCIAL and other 8P0N0BS. By A. Hyatt. Fully Illustrated. 
Paper, sewed, 9d. 

4. NATURAL HISTORY. By Mrs. Agassiz, With 44 Illustrations. Paper, 
sewed. 9d. 

6. BYDROIDS, CORALS, Ac. By A. Hyatt. Beautifully Illustrated. Paper, 

sewed, 8d. 

e. MOLLUSOA By A. Hyatt. With 17 Full-Page Illustrations. Paper, 
sewed, is. 

7. WORMS and CRUSTACEA!. By A. Hyatt. Fully Hlusbsted. Paper, 

sewed, is. 

12. MINERALS and ROOKS. By W. O. Crosby, With Illustrations. Paper, 

sewed, is. 6d. 

13. FIRST LESSONS on MIKBRAL8. By E. H. Richards. Paper, sewed, 4d. 

14. HINTS for TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. By H. P. Bowditoh, M.D. Illustrated. 

Papi-r, sewed, 8d. 

IB. OBSERVATION LESSONS on COMMON MINERALS. By H. L. CUTP. 
Paper, sewed, Is. 


Wm. ISBISTEB, Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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T YPE- WRITING. 

fpYPE-WRITING.—MSS , Scientific, and 

-A- of all detorlDtop*, Legal Dlocumen'a, Specifications. I’lava, &c, 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations lukea In Shorthand or 
Typo-writing by expert Type-wrltore. Hprclnl success attained in work 
reqairiog delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.—Misses 
K. B.Jfc I.Fakban 4, Southampton -atreot. Strand, London. 


T HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY.—If ADAMS A CBEKT Ictroduoci English and 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers. Companions, 
Ac., and recommends Schools and Educational Homes ; Schools transferred, 
Partnerships arranged — 27, Rrgent-strect, 8.W. 


HPHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited (late 

-I- of Birmingham). 3, GF.ORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON. 
DON, B.C., act ea AGENTS for tho most distinguished Lecturers and 
Entertainers in Great Britain. 


H 


R.H. the PRINCE of WALES is 

• the subject of the ESSAY for which prlxes of TWENTY 
GUINEAS are offered by tho LECTURE AGENCY, Limited, of 3, Georgi- 
yard, Lombard-street, London, K.C. Conditions forwarded upon receipt of 
a stamp for postage. 

rpo PUBLISHERS—The Advertiser is 

J- OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all the dctnils of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, Hi c. Firs'-class reft recces.—Addrt is, C. 8., 100 
If ercers-road, Tufnell Park, N. 


T\ffR. W. P. FRITH, R.A, has YACAN- 

* .tA CIB8 for TWO more PUPILS at his Studios, where he Imparts a 
■oand Art Education. A Separate Cl< ss for Ladies. Models provided — 
Addrssa, A then hurst, Sydenham Klso, 8.B. 

T IMITED OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 

J—i ACTS. 1870-71—Board cf Agriculture.—Landtd Proprietors wishing 
to restore or iiucrive their mansions and other buildings undtr tho a bo vo 
Acta can CONSULT Mr. JOUR iilRCH, Architect, who rr-tuli ingestro 
Hall and other large country homes.—Addrets t*, John-sireet, Ad lphi, 
London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES. 

TJAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S GUIDE- 

-KJ BOOKS. 

New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, aeat post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Eoho-iquare, London. 


■yy'ILLIAMS 


& NORGATE’S 

CATALOGUES. 


NEW 


THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE.—Theology and Philosophy, chiefly 
Foreign. 1890. 

ORIENTAL CATALOGUE.—Language, Literature, Antiquities, Ac., of the 
East. 1890. 

FRENCH CATALOGUE. 1890. 

GERMAN CATALOGUE. 1800. 

14, Henrietta-etmt, Cortot-garden, and SO, 6. Frederick-*treet, Edinburgh 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRtJBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 

Large orowu 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER HE RIOT MACKONOCHIE: a Memoir. By E. A. T. 

Edited, Kith Preface, by EDWARD FRANCIS RUSSELL, M.A, St. Alban's, Holbom. With 
P,rtrfdt and Two Views. [This day. 

Demy 8vo. 

THE TESTIMONY of TRADITION. By David MacRitchie, Author 

ol “Ancient and Modem Britons.” With 90 Illustrations. {Next week. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGICAL CHE- 

MISTRY for PHYSICIANS and STUDENTS. By G. BUNGE, Profewor of Physiological Chemistry 
at £ Me. Translated from the Second German Edition by the late L. O. WOOLDRIDGE. M.D. 

[Need meek. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER ALGAS. With an Enumera¬ 
tion of all the British Speoiee. By M. C. COOKE, LL.D. With 18 Plates Illustrating all the Genera. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Next Keek. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

THE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and Use. Especially 

considered in the case of Insects. By EDWARD B&GNALL POULTON, F.R S. With Chromo¬ 
lithograph ic Frontlaplese and 66 Figures in Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Medium 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

VISITATIONS of ENGLISH CLUNIAC FOUNDATIONS. Trans¬ 

lated from the Original Beoords in the National Library of France. By Sir G. F. DUCKETT, Bart. 

Demy 8vo. 

PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPERNATURAL MORALS* 

By the Rev. H. HUGHES, M.A. 

Vol. I.—NATURAL MORALS. Prioe Its. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. Sd. 

DANTE’S TREATISE DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA. Translated 

into English with Explanatory Notes. By A. G. FERRERS HOWELL. 


Loudon : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TBUBNEB, k CO., Lumthd. 

NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, doth, 3s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 

THE BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. By 

W. E. NORRIS, Author of “Misadventure,” “ Major and Minor,” “ My Friend Jim," &c. 


London : SPENOEB BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Bbidk Strut, E.O. 

NEW STORY BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper la., cloth la. 6d. 

FORGING the FETTERS. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,” “ The Wooing o’t,” Ac. 


London : BPENOEB BLACKETT, 35, St. Bbidb Strut, E.O. 


Just ready, cloth, elegant, price 3s. 6d. At all Booksellers and Libraries. 

THREE NOTABLE STORIESLove and Peril,” 

“ To Be or Not to Be,” “The Melancholy Hussar,” respectively by the Marquis of LORNE, 
K.T., Mrs. ALEXANDEB,' and THOMAS HARD Y. 


London : SPENOEB BLA0KETT, 35, Sr. Bridi Strut, E.O. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, do. 
■DRITI8H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

-U VANCE KENT of SCIENCE, *1, AlbanirlMtrMt, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING wUl be held >t LEEDS, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, SKPTKMBn 3. 

PKESIDUT ELKCT— 

Sir FREDERICK AUGU8TU8 ABEL, C.B., D.C.L., D.8c., F.B.8., V.P.C.8 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1471, tho acceptance of Memoirs and the 
days on which they are to be read are now as far as possible determined by 
Organising Committees for the several Sections b«.fort the beginning Of the 
Meeting It has, therefore, become necessary, in order to give an oppor¬ 
tunity to the Committees of doing Justice to the several Communications, 
that each Author should prepare an Abstract of his Momoir of a length 
suitable for Insertion In the published Transactions of the Association, and 
the Council request that ho will send it. together with the original Memoir, 
by bonk-post on or before August G, addressed thus: “General Secretaries, 
British Associatl >n, 22, Albemarle-strect, London, W. For 8ection — 
Authors who comply with this request and whoso papers are accepted will 
bo furnished brjort the Meeting with priuted copies of their Reports or 
Abstracts. If It should be inconvenient to the Author that his paper should 
be read on any particular day, he is requested to send information thereof 
to the Secretaries In a separate note. 


T3RITI8H INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 

-D SHIPS—All WORKS in COMPETITION for thcae SCHOLARSHIPS 
must be DELIVERED at the ENTRANCE to the WESTERN GALLERIES 
of tho SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT, at the North End of gueeu’s 
Gate, Sonth Kensington, on THURSDAY, JULY 17, or FRIDAY, JULT IS, 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. No Works will under any circumstances bo 
received after those dates. A form of Certiorate required and a copy of tho 
Regulations, &<*., can be obtained on application by letter only (with 
stamped and directed envelope enclosed) addressed to the Trustees, British 
Institution Scholarship Fund, 19, York Buildings, Adelpbi, W.C. 

By order of the Trustees. 


Q UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 

ELY TLACE, DUBLIN.—Tho oldest, and among tho most successful 
n tho United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 


I. All Army Examinations. 

II. Civil Service of India, Universities, Ac. 

III. It. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 

Tboro is not a Corps In the Services or a Department under Government 
that docs not owe some of its Officers to the goEKH's Service Academy, 
DUBLIN. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Stiff of Specialists under 
persomil direction of W. J. CHF.TWODK CRAWLEY, LL.D.. D.C.L.. F R G 8 
F.G.S., F.R.HIst.Soc., Ac. n ' 




TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

W. S. LOGEMAN, Principal of 

Newt«a School, Rook Ferry, is FORMING a small PARTY of 
BOYS to spend the SUMMER HOLIDAYS at somo hoallby Seaside place 
for recreation and study. Distraction in Modern Languages, Classics or 
Mathematics an required. References given and required. Inclusive torms 
£3 3s. a week, or £10 10s. for four weeks.—Particulars on application. 

HENNES8Y LIBRARY. 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 

Of the late 

WILLIAM M. HENNESSY, Esa., M.R.I.A., 

The Eminent Irish Scholar and Archaeologist, 
Assistant Deputy Keeper ot the Public Records, 
coaraiuso am wtoht amt ooluctios os 
PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
FACSIMILES of MANUSCRIPTS, STATE PAPERS, 
RECORDS, THE MASTER of the ROLLS' 
PUBLICATIONS, &c. ; 

iLLVRiiim or 

The fliatory, Antiquities, Language, Laws. Religion, Topo. 
graphy, Genealogy, Poetry, Ac., of Ireland, 
ucLUDiao 

Many Rare Worka In good condition and enriched with 
numerous Manuacript Notea by the late 
learned owner, 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

JOHN W. SULLIVAN, 

at me 

LITERARY, ART, and GENERAL BALE ROOMS, 
No. 8, D'OLIER STREET, DUBLIN, 

On THURSDAY NEXT, tGth JUNE, and Following Day, 
Commencing each day at 1 o'clock. 

*.* Catalogues may be had from the Auctioneer. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

T IBRARY of the late Rev. WILLIAM 

® “■ MCHOLSr M.A., FJ3.A., Woodlands, Somerset.—It is reapootfully 
fuinouDc-rl that the Important and valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS of 
tha abov. - amed Gentleman will be DISPOSED OF In the City of BATH In 
tho EARl.Y AUTUMN by Venn. POWBLL & Powklx, at thoir Auction 
Mart. 

Prlvato buyers or members of tho trade requiring information are re¬ 
quested to write to R. F.. M. PBACH, 3, Bathwlck Terrace, Bath, who will 
endeavour to answer all communications. 

June 10, 1890. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

A1 WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION Is nowopen, 6, Pall Mall 
Bast, from 10 till 6. Admission Is, Catalogue la. 

__ Alfred D. FMt, R.WA, Secreta ry. 

TYfESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 14, 

-LY-I. HERUIETTA STREET, COVERT GARDEN, W.C., m th« .olo 
r*pra.et)Utlvei In Grot Britain of HERB HAUF8TAENGL, of 
Mnnloh, tb. w.ll.known Arttal in PHOTOGRAVURE. Thom I. n .loadllr 
lnmn.lna dnund for rwroHnollon. by thi. Ju.tljr oalabrntad prooeu far 
c3£Jt£ , AS°L. tditlm ? <U '*“*• onllnuj Bonk Iltubatloiw. 

AdTwtto.m«iU, Ae., Meairt. DRUMMOND St CO., have Ihs 
fflt-fff m °»‘ imyeml PIOOWM., Bpeolmm. on Ttaw. - 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names aw 

registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Olerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted /or 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. j 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith k Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 


I.-F0R SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 

6 Months. 

£ 6. d. 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 

( Novel$ in mart than One Volume are not available for thie elate of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes >, .0 17 6 

(Novels in more than Turn Volumes are not available for thie close of Subscription.) 

For Four >, 13 0 

For Eight ..1 15 0 

For Fifteen ,, ,, ... ••• ... ... ... ... •■•3 0 0 


13 Months. 
£ e. d. 

110 
6 


111 


2 

3 

5 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL- 


For One Volume at a time . 

.0 12 0 ••• 

1 1 

0 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for thie class of Subscription.) 



For Two Volumes 

... ... 

.0 17 6 ... 

1 11 

6 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class qf Subscription.) 



For Three » 

»» •*» ••• *• 

. ... ... ... 13 0 ... 

2 2 

0 

For Four >, 

M ••• ••• ••• •• 

. 18 0 ... 

2 10 

0 

For Six » 

>» ••• ••• 

• - . 1 15 0 ... 

3 3 

0 

For Twelve .» 

>» ••• **• ••• •• 

. 3 0 0 ... 

5 5 

0 


m.— FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, 

For Twenty-four Volumes at a time 
For Thirty-six „ 

For Forty-eight » 

For Sixty „ 

For Seventy-two >. 

For Eighty-fonr » 

For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


- 5 

5 

0 

.. 9 

9 

0 

•• 8 

0 

0 

.. 14 

2 

6 

10 

10 

0 

.. 18 

18 

0 

-13 

0 

0 

.. 23 

9 

0 

-15 

10 

0 

.. 28 

2 

0 

.. 18 

0 

0 

••• 32 

15 

0 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at (he Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books is elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. U 
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Google 
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Beady Immediately, at all the libraries, handsomely bound 
In cloth gUt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 

BISMARCK INTIME. 

BY A FELLOW STUDENT. 

This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with 
most Interesting and characteristic anecdotes of the private 
life of the great Ex-Chancellor. 

Just ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, cloth 10s. Od. 

INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF THE 
TUILERIE8. 

THE EVE OP AN EMPIRE’S PALL. 

Before the Franco-German War. By Madame Carettk, 
Authoress of “ My Mistress, the Empress Eugenie.” 

Third Edition, crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 6s. Authorised 
Translation. 

MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS 

EUGENIE; or, Court Lifo at tho Tuileries. By her 
Private Header, Madame Carktte (nfe BotrvET). 

“ We recommend every one who admires good work to 
buy and read it .”—Morning Pott. 

Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 8d. 

STANLEY; AND HIS HEROIC 

BELIEF OF EMIN PACHA. By E. P. 800TT. 
With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Hlnstradons. 

“ Mr. E. P. Scott, himself an African traveller, gives a 
clear, readable, and Interesting narrative of the rescue 
Expedition, to which he has prefixed an account of Stanley's 
early career ."—Vanity Fair. 

London I DEAN & SON, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NOW BEADY. 


NEW NOVEL BY MBS. BENNETT-EDWABDS. 
Crown 8yo, MO pp., b. 6d. 


MONICA. 

MONICA. 


gAINT 
gAINT 

QAINT MONICA: a Wife’s Love Story 

O By Mr*. BENNETT-ED WARDS, Author of “Tho Mammon of 
Unrighteousness.” ** Pharisees," “ In Bheep'a Clothing,” “ Loyella,” “ 
Tantalus Cup,” ** HU Btory and Hot*,” Ac. 

Bristol: J. W. Akkowsmith. 

London : Suiriux, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co., Limited. 


o N , 


Juat publUhed, 8vo, cloth, Sa. Gd. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY in RUSSIA. 

Open Letter to tike Head of the Haitian Synod, 
Privy Councillor Conetantine Pobiedonotieff. 

By HERMANN DALTON. 

Eight Editions were aold within three months of the German EdlUon 
of this Tamphlet. 


Asher A Co., 13, Bedford-street, Covenl Garden, London, W.C. 


NEAHLY READY. 

1 vol., demy 4to, untrlmmod edges, cloth, gilt top, printed on tine Papier 
Ingres, with Etched Illustrations, and PUns, hand coloured, 
prico £1 lls.6d. 

ART and PRACTICE of LAND- 

SCAPE GARDENING. 

By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.8Assoc., M.Inat.C.E. 


'JHE 


BiMPKur, Marshall, Hamilton, Kkxt, a Co., Limited, 
Statlonsrs’ Hall Court, London. 


NEW REALISTIC NOVEL BY EUGENE 8TRACE7. 

Picture boards, 2s.; cloth extra, 3s. 6d , at all Bookstalls and Libraries. 


H 


IDDEN in the 

By EUGENE STllACEY. 


LIGHT 


DlOBY A LORO, Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Stroet, E.C. 


IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 


A Rejoinder to ROBERT ELSMERE. 

PAUL NUGENT, Materialist. 

By HELEN F. HETHERINGTON (GULLIFER) 

AND 

The Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON. 

A reply to Robert Elsmerc, written in a thoroughly orthodox spirit , and 
quite abreast of the latest theories of Physical Science , and German anti- 
Christian criticism. __ 

GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS- 

ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGESTIVE. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON 8YM0NDS. 


2 vols., crown 8 to, 18s. 


[Thi* day. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 

With 38 Full-pace Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by 

Prot KEANE. Demy 8to, 21s. [Aow ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LnariD, London. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. 0. PHILIPS AND C. J. WILLS. 

At all libraries, 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SCUDAMORES. 

By F. C. PHILIPS, Author of “As in a Looking Glass,” &c., and 
C. J. WILLS, Author of “The Pit Town Coronet,” &o. 

GARDNER & CO., 26, Hbnmbtta Btrbbt, Oovnnt Gabdbn. _ 


TTOLIDAYS in NORMANDY —M. BAR- 

I 1 BIER, French Masler, Glasgow Athenaeum. Examiner to tb® 
Intermediate Education Board for Iroland, RECEIVES at his Country 
SSI! Nonulndj, for JULY .od AUGUST. . few QKNTLSHEN 
desirous of Improving their FRENCH by a stay In Franc* Beautiful 
country. Every comfort. Tennis. Backward Candidates Coached for 
Examinations. Higheat reference#.—Particulars, M. Barbjkr, Rcrosyille, 
par Louviera, Eure, Franco. 


Now ready. 

TNDUCTION and DEDUCTION : a His- 

JL torical and Critical Sketch of Successive Philosophical Conceptions 
respecting the Relations between Inductive and Deductive Thought, and 
other E>says. By CONSTANCE C. W. NADXM. Edited by It. LKWIK8, 
M.D., Army Medical Department. With Memoir and Portrait. One vol, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

BlCHES & SON, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 

A new manual of book-keeping 

for Wholesalo and Retail Traders. By PHILIP CRXLLIN, Chartered 
AeoountanL Prloe 3s. 6d. 

G. Bill A Soms, York-sireet, W.C. and tho Author, 33, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 

TO AUTHORS. 
MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG, 

PUBLISHERS, 

18, BOUVEB1E STREET, FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.C., 

Are prepared to receive snd give careful consideration tj all M8S. and 
arrange terma for their PUBLICATION. Mesars. DIGBY and LONG have 
also every convenience and ample faculties for the Publication of Magsxincs 
Editorial office® if required, Nowtit Catalogue poet free 


Third Edition, crown8vo, oloth, price is. 8d., post free 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON FIOTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contents: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—“ Re¬ 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 8d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH HAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI : “T HOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: Alexander & shephwabp, 
u, Fubniyal Street, Holbobn. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 

I LL USTRATED, Prloe ONE SHILLING. 

CONTEXTS FOR JULY. 

MISSIONS to the CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES. By Rev. F. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 

THE PRACTICE of MEDICINE In the ANCIENT EAST. By R®v. A. 
SAT Cl, LLJ). 

PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES In tho MIDDLE AGES. By 
A. G. HILL, Esq. 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—II. GkOXGB HUIUX. By W. H. DaTEB- 
PORT ADAMS. 

LEGEND of the BRIAR ROSE. (Poetry.) By B*v. A. GURXXT, M.A. 

A CONFESSOR of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (Illustrated.) By 
Rev. Prebendary RANDOLPH. 

A VISIT to LITTLE GIDDING. By E. WALFOHD. 

FLEMISH PAINTERS.—II. VAX Etchx. (Illustrated.) By G. 8. 
Maoquoid. 

RIVERS of the OCEAN. By Aonxs Gibxbxk. 

“THE VICOMTE’S BRIDE." Chapters 1,1L By EIMX BtUaxt. 

•‘A GREAT SUCCESS.” (A Short Story.) By E. FAIRFAX BYRXK 
“ CHANGED LOTS." Chapters I., U. (Illustrated.) By Fraxoks A*M- 
STHOXQ. 

ART COMPETITION. 

Sermon Outline*—Instructions on the .Creed—Lives of the Saints for 
Children—Biblical Questions—Reviews— 1 “ Useftod Books " List— Cotta 
spondenee, Ac., Ac. _ 

GRirrizH Fajuux 9 iimm a Wwah, London 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 

“One of the beat historical novels since ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii.’ ''—Saturday Rtvieto. 

NOTICE —A SECOND EDITION 
of “ACTE,” by HUGH WEST - 
B UR Y, will be ready at all Libraries 


THE ACADEMY. 


DAVID NUTT 

270, STRAND. 
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RY , will be ready at all Libraries ffikfe^’blt^i 

_ Elzevir 16M, Beza in 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A FULL ACCOUNT AND COLLATION 

OF THE GREEK CURSIVE 

CODEX EVANGELIUM 604. 

With Two Facsimiles. 

Together with Ten Appendtoes, containing 
(A) The Collation of 


NEXT. 


NEW WORKS of FICTION. 


and 1883. 
210), witl 
| Report^ 


PEARL 

POWDER. 


MADAME 

LEROUX. 


By ANNIE EDWARD£8, 
Author of 

“ Archie Lovell,” “ Ought we 
to Visit her!” 
ho. 

By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE, 

Author of 

“ That Unfortunate Marriage,” 
“ Blaok Spirits and White,” 
to. 



MR. BRYANT’S 
MISTAKE. . 


, By KATHARINE 
» WYLDE, 

Author of 

"An Ill-Regulated Mind,” 
" A Dreamer,” ho. 


HER THREE 
LOVERS* 


By ALIOS M. DIEHL, 
Author of 

*‘ The Knave of Hearts,” 
“ The Garden of Eden,” 
to. 


THE FAILURE 
of ELIZABETH. 


By E. FRANCES 
FOYNTEB, 
Author of 
“Among the Hills,” 
“My little Lady,” 
So. 


BENTLEY’S 

FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Six-bhilJing volumes to be obtained at allbook- 
Eellers at home and abroad. 

Complete lists post-free on application. 


By HERMAN O. HOSKIER. 

*80 pages, royal 8vo, 4 Facsimile Plates, buckram, »ls. 

VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 

Essays in Appreciation: Literature. 

BY WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Editor of the Soots Observer, 

Author of “ A Book of Verses.” 

Foap. 8vo, *86 pages, cloth, 5s. 

N.B.—SO copies are printed on Japanese paper, of 
whioh 18 are for sale At Li 2s. net. 

All American orders should he addreised to Messrs. 
Scribner A Welford. 

PAUL HE7SE: INCURABLE. 

Translated by Mrs. H. W. EVF. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 

Edited by Dr. H. O. SOMMER. 

Part II., comprising the Ciitiosl Introduction: 
Apparatus of Various Readings. Notes on Malorj's 
Language, Index of Persons and Places, Glossary, Ao., 
has been sent out to Subscribers. 

Part III., comprising the Literary Introduction (in¬ 
cluding Mr. Lang’s Essay upon Malory), later Jn t he 
year. 

D. Nutt bega to remind students of English Litera¬ 
ture that Dr. Sommer’s Edition is the only complete 
and scholarly edition of Malory. The Three Parts, 
comprising upwards of 3,£00 pages, royal 8vo, mag¬ 
nificently printed on thick paper with wide margin, 
£110s. net; or a few Large-Paper Copies, £6 fie. net. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE. 

MR. STANLEY’S NEW WORE. 


Owing to delay with the American 


Edition, Messrs. Sampson Low i 


Co. announce that their Edition 


cannot be issued until SA TURD A Y, 


the 28 th inst. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 

THE HOUSE on the SOAR: a Tale of 

South Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of 
Proud. MaWe,” *• erasable,” *o. 1 voL, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s 

*'Tho gtocy ta well told, and (he clever Ireslatent of (he various aUoAlloM 
more then mekea np for any lack of freahccaa in iho tutorials of the plot" 

__ Scotsman. 

THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS, By 

RENTOUL E3LER. 8 vole., crown Svo, doth, 
81s, 6d. 

THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 

Real Life. By Count PAUL P-. Edited bv 

.. FRANK HARKUT. * T0lf ,. crown sVo.doiK 

P* kpok la vividly written and abound* in oxcitementa of varioa* 
kieda.’*— MRsnatum 


SCOTTISH HISTORY BY CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 

THE DAYS OF JAMES IV. 

1488-1513. 


THE STORIES of the THREE BUB- 

GUARS. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author a! 
"RuddCT Qrmngej” "The Hundredth Man,” 4c. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 

SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great 

War. By R. D. BLACKMORE Author of “Lora* 
Doone," Ac. With numerous Illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons and F. Barnard, email post 8vo, doth, 6*. 

1 ho btory la ono of Mr. Blickniurc’i beat. A fine touch of ronunoe 
raraaia Ilia author of * Lorn* Doone' ou almost a very paxe.*’ 

___ Saturday Rtticw. 

Low’s Standard Library of Travel. 

THE HEART of AFRICA : being 

Three Years’ Travels and Adventures In the Un¬ 
explored Regions of Central Africa. By Dr. 
GEORG BOHWBINFURTH. New Edition. 
S vole., crown Svo. Numerous Illustrations and 
Map. Cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life 

by the Shores of the Victoria Nyanzi. Being an 
Aooount of a Residence of Bix Years In Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. SBy Rev. ROBT. P. ASHE, 
F.R.G.S , F.R H S , &o. IStw and Cheaper Edition. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, 
3s. 6d. 

Now ready, price Onb Sbizuho. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

JULY NUMBEB. 

CORTBKTS. 

THALIA: a Poem. Thomas Bazlby Aldbich. 

PORT TARASCON: the List Adventures of the 

lllustrlou, T.rl.rio II. ALPllo.l. IJAUDBT. With U IlitutrlSon, 
drawn by Luiwl Koaal, F. do Mtrbncli, See. 

A FAMOUS CHAPhOOK VILLAIN. HOWABDPna. 

4 Illustrations, drawn by Howard l’vlp, 

A POETE98 : a Story. AIaj&y E. Wilkins. 

SOME COLONIAL and KEYOLUTIONARY LET- 

TEKS. FREDERICK DAW I EL. 


.MAOA.0OU UAAU 12U1WU Ujr 

The latest addttions to the eertee are G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Bdln., B.A. Oxon. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM, by Boga M. Carey. Pp ”°’ cJoth,cut ed8e ®> ls - '• unout i«- sa. 

THE ROGUE, by W. E. Norria. „ _ 

1 NOW BEING i SUBSCRIBED. 

AN UGLY DUCKLING, by Henry Erroll. PAINTER’S PALACE of PLEASURE. 
ARDATH: the story of a Dead Self, by Edlted by J - JAOOBS - 

MARIE CORELLI. J To form 8 vols., 4to, Small Paper («00 Copies); cr royal 4to. 

Large Paper (80 Copies). 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. [2VW» day. Subscription price, £1 Ss. Small, £5 Gs. Large Paper 


Extracts from the Royal Letters, Polydore Vergil and THE MOONLIGHTER of COUNTY CLARE: a 

Hall, M.jor^oeoe “»*• P “*™' *»■ AlSiTTOTURE IU and DEMOCRACY. Robbbt S. 

Arranged ana Edited by pkabodt. 

V™ 1 !®! ™’ M - A - BdlD ” BA - 

Pp. 1*0, doth,cut edges. Is,; unout edges, ls. 3d. In OXFORD. Ethki. M. Abbou, 

- THE'ME'cmoW^a^Sto^.'^Hl^ted. S. P. 

NOW BEING SUBSCRIBED. OIOSUE ‘cARDUOCI. and the HELLENIC R & 

PAINTER’S PALACE of PLEASURE. TREASURYNOTES andNOTES on the TREASURY 

, , _ _ _ L. K, Chittend*w. 

Edited by J. JAOOBS. A DEAD SOLDIER: a Poem, Oxobqb Eeoas 

Tofora*vob.,4^SmallPaper((OOOoplee); cr royal 4to. a gg, 

Subscription price, £18s. Small, £6 6s. Large Paper i«uom. 

FuU Prospectus on application. &o., *o.; 70 Illustration s In all. 

_*•* The “Palaoe of Pleasure,” consisting chiefly of London: Sampson Low. Matuwon. Raini.it. 


T>„„ „ _ . me -z-aiaoe or rieasure, consisting cnieny or 

RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street) Translations of Italian Novella, was tha great store- 
PublUhem in Ordlnarv „ _ house whanoe Shakspeare and the other Elizabethan 

moromary to Her Majesty the Queen. Dramatists drew their plots. __ 


* 0 ., 4o.; 70 Illustrations In all. 

London: Sampson Low, Maeston, Sbarjjs, 
and Rivinqton (Limited), 
St.Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1890. 

No. 946, New Series. 

This Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ac., may be addressed to the Pubushbb, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The New Day : Sonnets. By Thomas Gordon 
Hake. Edited, with a Preface, by W. Earl 
Hodgson. (Remington.) 

It was Dante Rossetti’s elaborate review of 
Madeline and other Dooms in the Aoadbmy of 
1st February, 1871, that first directed promi¬ 
nent attention to the remarkable originality of 
Dr. Gordon Hake's work; and it is from this 
review, not as here stated from Rossetti’s 
subsequent review of Dr. Hake’s Parables and 
Tales in the Fortnightly, that Mr. Earl 
Hodgson quotes in the preface to the volume 
under notice. In both articles—articles 
which contained enough original criticism to 
have enriched a treatise on the art of poetry 
—Rossetti claimed for Dr. Hake the posi¬ 
tion of a writer whose genius and whose 
style were unique. Up to that time the very 
originality of Dr. Gordon Hake’s poetry had, 
perhaps, caused it to be neglected. But now, 
following in Rossetti’s path, other critics 
turned their attention to Dr. Hake’s verse, 
and he has since held a place of his own among 
his contemporaries. 

Madeline, however, full as it was of bril¬ 
liant and often splendid passages, was too 
remote in diction and too difficult in metre 
for anything like general acceptance; and it 
was wbat Dr. Hake called“parables”—a series 
of shorter poems in simple metres following the 
chief poem in the volume—which chiefly kept 
it in remembrance. Hence, not until the 
publication of Parables and Tales, which 
followed Madeline and other Poems, did the 
author procure more than a etwees d’estime. 
This volume, beautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, and issued in a binding 
decorated with one of Rossetti’s most charac¬ 
teristic designs, contained, in a revised form, 
the “parables” in the Madeline volume, 
among which I may name “ Old Souls,” 
“ The Lily of the Valley,” and “ The Deadly 
Nightshade.” It alio contained, besides other 
exquisite poems, “ The Cripple” (the simple 
pathos of which is irresistible), and “ The 
Blind Boy,” suggested by the touching story 
of Philip Marston and his devoted sister. If 
strong human interest, joined to adequate 
poetic expression, suffice to make poems 
immortal, then, surely, neither “The 
Cripple ” nor “ The Blind Boy ” will die. 

Chief among Dr. Hake’s faults is his ten¬ 
dency towards inversions. These had always 
disfigured and weakened his verse, and even 
Parables and Tales was not entirely free from 
them. Take the following stanza from “ The 
Blind Boy ” as an example:— 

“ * The wind is balmy on my cheek, 

£ut now I feel the rain-drop plash, 

Let ns,’ he said, ' the woodland seek. 

And hear it on the foliage dash. 

There the ground-ivy we will tread, 

And through the grove its perfume spread.’ ” 


But in New Symbols, the masterly volume 
which followed Parables and Tales, and in 
which appeared “The Snake Charmer,” “The 
Birth of Venus,” “Ortrud’s Vision,” and 
“ Ecce Homo,” this infirmity was conquered 
or nearly so. Dr. Hake’s three subsequent 
volumes, however, Maiden Ecstasy, Legends 
of the Morrow, and The Serpent Play, although 
rich in the qualities especially associated with 
his name, did not entirely satisfy the expecta¬ 
tions that had been formed from his earlier 
work. The poet’s vein of originality as 
regards subject was unexhausted, but in style 
there was undoubtedly a retrogression. His 
liability to fall into vague formg of expression, 
enfeebled by old-fashioned inversions, re¬ 
turned, stifling the imaginative glow of his 
work. Yet such poems as “The Palmist,” 
and a few others, were equal to the earlier 
masterpieces by which his position bad 
become assured. No student of Victorian 
poetry can now pass by his work unexamined, 
and the volume under discussion has been 
awaited with interest. As the work of an 
octogenarian, whose previous verses received 
the cachet of authoritative criticism, it is sure 
to attract attention. 

The first thing that will strike and even 
surprise the reader will be the fact that one 
whose previous work was in metres not much 
used now has written a sequence of ninety- 
three sonnets. For me, these sonnets have a 
special interest. When, in my recent intro¬ 
ductory essay to Mr. Eyles’s Popular Poets of 
the Period, I urged our poets not to neglect 
entirely the simple sonnet of alternate rhymes 
for the Petrarcan form, now so greatly in 
vogue, I little expected to be so soon reviewing 
a book of sonnets in the form which Shakspere 
and Drayton have made classical. Still less 
did I anticipate that a distinguished poet and 
parable-writer like Dr. Hake would select this 
form of poetry for dealing with a subject so 
important as that of “ the new day ” opened 
up to the poets of the future by the revelations 
of modem science. 

I do not question, however, that Dr. Hake 
has been well advised in his selection of the 
form of these rich and musical poems. No 
doubt there are many poetical effects which, 
though peculiarly suited to the sonnet of 
octave and sestet, are out of the compass of 
the Shaksperian form. But tibia disadvantage, 
as I have hinted in the essay above referred 
to, is more than compensated by sweetness and 
continuity of flow. Probably what will most 
attract the reader of this volume is the sub¬ 
stance, not the form, of these poems. Open¬ 
ing with some delightful verses descriptive of 
George Borrow in the gorse and ferns of 
Surrey, and of Rossetti in his hermit retreats 
at Kelmscott Manor and Bognor, the series 
afterwards passes into an impassioned appeal 
to another friend of the poet’s, the .fellow- 
student of Nature to whom the book is dedi¬ 
cated, to utilise the rich material afforded to 
poets by science and by the progress of modem 
thought. 

According to the preface of Mr. Earl 
Hodgson, Dr. Hake stands almost alone 
among our poets in having gone through that 
study in natural science which he “ boldly 
declares to be a necessary part of the poet’s 
equipment.” If this be so—and I have no 
knowledge to. warrant my. challenging the 
statement—the place this little volume will 
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take in contemporary poetry will be a very 
speoial one. Dr. Hake says:— 

“ Genius and Poetry should still advance 
As Nature year by year extends her pale, 

Till widens past all retch the wide expanse. 
Disclosing heigh's that only She cun scale. 
Science fulfils the poet’s prophecy— 

Brings dose the landscape that he saw afar, 
Even as the glass that takes and gives the sky 
Brings home from realms of doud some burn¬ 
ing star- 

So even within the farthest galaxy, 

The sdence-poet knows what worlds are 
growing, 

Where Nature’s votaries of all wisdom free, 

With far.off thought akin to his are glowing.” 

The editor, in discussing the question 
whether the scientific study of Nature does or 
does not in a general way lead to a distaste 
for poetic art, quotes reeent words of Dr. 
Wendell Holmes, which, as coming from a 
poet, are astonishing. Mr. Earl Hodgson con¬ 
trasts Dr. Holmes’s oynioism on the subject of 
poetio art with Dr. Hake’s fervour—a fervour 
so high, and an inspiration so exalted for that 
“new day” which science is to bring to 
mankind, that the latter even foresees a time 
when the great poetio masters of an elder day 
will be deprived of some of their lustre 
The name of the friend to whom the poet’s 
address is made is withheld; but the earlier 
sonnets of the book show that bo was one of a 
small group of whom Rossetti was tbe centre 
at a period of his career upon which neither Mr. 
Hall Caine, Mr. William Sharp, nor even Mr. 
Joseph Enight have dwelt. These p' rsonal 
sonnets will reoommend the book to many 
readers whom Dr. Hake’s enthusia<>m about 
science may, perhaps, fail to arouse. They 
are to vivid and so beautiful that I cannot 
refrain from quoting two of them. 

“ In the unbroken silence of the mind 

Thoughts creep about us, seeming not to move, 
And life is back among the days behind— 

The spectral days of that lamented love— 
Days whose romance can never be repeated. 

The sun of Kelmscott through the foliage 
gleaming, 

We see him, life-like, at his eatel seated, 

His voice, his brush, with rival wonders 
teeming. 

These vanished hours, where are they stored 
away f 

Hear we the voice, or but its lingering tone t 
Its utterances are swallowed up in day; 

The gabled house, the mighty master gone. 
Yet are they ours: the stranger at the hall— 
What dreams he of the days we there recall.” 

“ 0, happy days, with him who once so loved us I 
We loved as brothers, with a single heart, 

The man whose iris-woven pictures moved us 
From Nature to her blazoned shadow—Art. 
How often did we trace the nestling Thames 
From humblest waters on his course of might 
Down where the weir the bursting current stems, 
There sat till evening grew to balmy night, 
Veiling the weir whose roar recalled the strand 
Where we had listened to the wave-lipped sea, 
That seemed to utter plaudits while we planned 
Triumphal labours of the day to be. 

The words were his: ' Such love can never die ; ’ 
The grief was ours whin he no more was nigh.” 

In descriptions of Nature Dr. Hake was 
specially strong in bis earlier volumes; and, 
in this respect, tbe present sonnets show no 
falling off. Here is a description of the 
Thames near its source which is worthy of 
Wordsworth himself. 

" Like some sweet water-bell, the t in k ling rill 
Still calls the flowers upon its misty bank 
To stoop into the stream and drink their fllL 
And still tiie shapeless rushes, green and rank, 
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Seem lounging in their pride round thoee retreats, 
Watching slim willows dip their thirsty spray. 
Slowly a loosened weed another meets; 

They stop, like strangers, neither giving way. 
We are here surely if the world, forgot, 

Glides from on r sight into the charm, unbidden; 
We are here surely at thiswitching spot,— 
Though Nature in the reverie is hidden. 

A spell so holds our captive eyes in thrall, 

It is as if a play pervaded all.” 

Everyone will agree with what the editor 
says about the fine and loving nature which 
the poet discloses in almost every sonnet in 
this volume. They are 

“ Without a parallel,” says Mr. Earl Hodgson, 
“ until we bring into comparison the sonnets of 
Shakspere himself. In this aspeot, indeed, in 
the soul-absorption of friendship, they are more 
like that wonderful and unapproachable sonnet 
sequence than anything else in English poetry.” 

Of the truth of this remark let the following 
sonnet be given as an example. 

“ Friendship is love’s full beauty unalloyed 
With passion that may waste in selfishness, 
Fed only at the heart and never cloyed; 

Such is our friendship, ripened but to bless. 

It draws the arrow from the bleeding wound 
With cheery look that makes a winter bright; 
It saves the hope from falling to the ground. 
And turns the restless pillow towardsthe light. 
To be another’s in his dearest want. 

At struggle with a thousand radring throes, 
When all the balm that heaven itself can grant 
Is that which friendship’s soothing hand 
bestows! 

How joyful to be joined in such a love 
We two,—may it portend the days above! ” 

It is chiefly in the personal sonnets of this 
kind that Dr. Hake seems to break through 
the fetters of antiquated method, and to speak 
out in his natural voice. Those enfeebling 
and rather irritating inversions to which he 
returned in the volumes succeeding New 
Symbol* disfigure too many of the present 
sonnets; but the moment his imagination 
becomes warmed by his affection for Rossetti, 
or for Borrow, or for other friends, it beams 
with a brightness which would be striking even 
in a young man, but is wonderful in a poet who 
is said to have passed his eighty-first year. I 
cannot do better, both for my readers and for 
Dr. Hake, than close this article with one of 
these personal sonnets descriptive, as the 
editor tells us, of Rossetti at Cheyne Walk. 

“ Sitting with him, bis tones as Petrarch’s tender, 
With many a speaking vision on the wall. 

The fire, a-blaze, flashing the studio fender, 
Closed in from London shouts and ceaseless 
brawl— 

’Twas you brought Nature to the visiting, 

Till she herself seemed breathing in the room, 
And Art grew fragrant in the glow of spring 
With homely scents and gone ana heather 
bloom, 

Or sunbeams shone by many an Alpine fountain. 
Fed by the waten of the forest stream; 

Or glacier glories in the rock-girt mountain. 
Where they so often fed the poet’s dream ; 

Or else was mingled the rough mllow’s glee 
With cries of petrels on a BUlen sea. 1 ’ 

A specially interesting feature of the volume 
is the frontispiece—an admirable reproduction 
of the portrait of Dr. Hake by Rossetti, which 
was exhibited after the painter’s death at the 
Burlington Club. 

Mackenzie Beix, 


“ History or the Pacific States of North 

America.” —Yol. XXI., Utah. By Hubert 

Howe Bancroft. (San Francisco.) 

In some respects the present volume compares 
favourably with most others of the series. 
It is less discursive; and, with rare exceptions, 
the style is more sober and freer from the 
“ high-faluting ” language which unfortu¬ 
nately forms such a conspicuous feature of 
this bulky compilation. The history of Utah 
practically resolves itself into a history of 
the Mormons; for before the exodus from 
Nauvoo and foundation of Great Salt Lake 
City, the vast territory was an almost unin¬ 
habited wilderness, with no white settle¬ 
ments of any kind, and traversed only by the 
teams of emigrants seeking new homes on the 
shores of the Pacific. Hence the author has 
been able to dispose of the pre-Mormon times 
(1540 to 1846) in two short chapters, wisely 
devoting all the rest of the volume to what 
may be fairly described as a tolerably ex¬ 
haustive treatise on the whole subject of the 
Mormon movement. Thus a considerable 
section is occupied with events ranging from 
1823 to 1846, which occurred not in Utah, 
but in the more easterly States of Missouri 
and Illinois. As these states do not fall 
within the general scope of the work, no 
repetition will be involved by an arrangement 
which has for the reader the great advantage 
of dealing in its entirety with the most 
remarkable religious manifestation of modern 
times. 

But in his general treatment of the subject, 
Mr. Bancroft seems almost to abdicate his 
functions as an historian. Possibly through 
fear of offending susceptibilities, he has 
deliberately adopted a plan which practically 
consists in letting both parties have their say 
and fight it out between them. He says: 

“I have deemed it but fair, in presenting the 
early history of the church, to give respectful 
consideration to, and a sober recital of, Mor¬ 
mon faith and experiences, common and 
miraculous. The story of Mormonism, there¬ 
fore, as' told in the text, is from the Mormon 
standpoint and based entirely on Mormon 
authorities, while in the notes I give in full all 
anti-Mormon arguments and counter -state¬ 
ments. , . . In following this plan I only 
apply to the history of Utah the same principles 
employed in all my historical efforts— namely, 
to give all the facts on every side pertinent to 
the subject” 

But surely something more than this is ex¬ 
pected of the historian, who should not only 
give “facts”—the ohronider does this—but 
weigh statements, sift evidence, and thus help 
the reader to some definite conclusions. Take 
a crucial incident which occurred at the very 
dawn of Mormonism—Martin Harris’s visit to 
New York, where he submits to Professor 
Anthon and others a copy of the characters 
from Joseph Smith’s pretended divinely-re¬ 
vealed gold plates. In a note is given 
Anthon’s letter exposing the fraud, and so far 
so good. But in the text the lying Mormon 
statement that Prof. Anthon and Dr. Mitchell 
pronounce the.characters to be “Egyptian, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic,” is allowed to 
stand unchallenged by editorial comment. 
Worse still, in the note itself a seeming attempt 
is made to weaken the force of Anthon’s ex¬ 
posure by the extraordinary remark that, “ It 
is but fair to state that Smith never claimed 


that the characters were the ordinary Greek 
or Hebrew, but were what he called Reformed 
Egyptian.” And here the matter is left, al¬ 
though everything turns on the genuine or 
spurious nature of these “Reformed Egyptian” 
characters. One might almost suppose that 
Mr. Bancroft attached some weight to Smith’s 
plea, introducing it with the words, “ It is 
but fair to state.” Does he then personally 
believe in the possible existence ot this “ Re¬ 
formed Egyptian ” ? And if not, w. s it not 
his duty to expose the absurdity of the thing? 
Elsewhere we are told that the word 
“ Mormon” is neither Greek nor derived from 
Greek, as had been asserted by some “ Gen¬ 
tile,” but comes from the “Reformed Egyp¬ 
tian ” mon, good, and more contracted to mor, 
so that Mor-mon means literally “ more good 
And this seriously, or at all events without 
comment! In the same way the etymology 
of Mormon’s son Moroni, by whom Smith was 
favoured with his first revelation, is doubtless 
to be had by reading the name backwards, as 
thus: I-no-mor, where no is contracted for 
know, implying that Moroni was a greater 
than Mormon himself. 

Owing to the peculiar view taken by Mr. 
Bancroft of his duty as an impartial expositor, 
much of the text gives somewhat the impres¬ 
sion of having been written, not merely by a 
partisan, but by one of the “saints,” the 
notes being afterwards added as a sort 
of corrective. Thus, of Nauvoo we are 
told that “hither came they to the city 
of their god, to the mountain of his holi¬ 
ness.” And again: “ To the saints it is 
indeed a place of refuge, the City of Nauvoo, 
the Holy City, the City of Joseph.” Even 
when obliged to speak for himself, our author 
utters but an uncertain sound; his language 
becomes vague and contradictory, as in the 
summing up of Brigham Young’s character: 

“ He was a sincere men, or if an impostor, he 
was one who first imposed upon himself. He 
was not a hypocrite; knave in the ordinary 
sense of the term he was not; though he has 
been a thousand times (Milled both. If he was 
a bad man he was still a great man, and the 
evil that he did was done with honest pur¬ 
pose.” 

"What sort of impression is the average 
reader to derive from language of this sort, 
with its if’s and an’s and its saving clauses, 
except that the writer has either not made up 
his mind, or else is afraid to speak it out. 
Needless to say that every effort is made to 
exonerate Brigham in the horrible business of 
the Mountain Meadows Massacre. It is 
allowed that there was cause for suspicion, 
but “no fair colour of testimony” to impli¬ 
cate him or his colleagues. Yet to the 
ordinary understanding he seems sufficiently 
implicated by his language before and conduct 
after the event, and it h not denied that on 
most frivolous grounds he persistently evaded 
his duty of bringing the guilty to justioe. 
Partisanship is also betrayed in the assertion 
that Lee alone was guilty, for with Lee were 
associated several other Mormons, who after¬ 
wards “pledged themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to stand by each other, and 
always to insist that the deed was done 
entirely by the Indians.” 

But apart from this bias, the work is un¬ 
doubtedly a valuable contribution to the his¬ 
tory of toe Latter-day Saints. A vast amount 
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of information is brought to bear on the sub¬ 
ject ; and this, combined with the copious 
bibliography, constitutes the volume a standard 
book of reference for everything connected 
■with the rise and growth of Mormonism. 
There are many just appreciations; and some 
branches of the subjeot, such as the question 
of polygamy, are ably handled. Here the 
plan of allowing both sides to bare their say 
is less objeotionable, as it is clearly a ques¬ 
tion for at least academic argument. But 
even here the historian still maintains a 
hesitating attitude ; and while allowing that 
a polygamic theocracy cannot be regarded “as 
conducive to the highest culture,” neverthe¬ 
less deprecates the use of the force required 
to remove such an excrescence from the body 
politic. The reader of Mrs. Stenhouse’s book 
will remember that one of the gravest charges 
brought against the Saints was the seorecy 
for a long time maintained on this point, so 
that while the doctrine was openly avowed 
in Utah, the missionaries in Europe were 
thundering against it as an abomination, 
“ such as none but a corrupt heart could have 
conceived.” This detestable duplicity, by 
which thousands of dupes were beguiled, 
especially in England and Scandinavia, is 
admitted by Mr. Bancroft; but all he has to 
say on the subject is that “ for a time, in so 
far as possible, the practice of polygamy in 
Illinois and Utah was kept secret by the 
missionaries in England and in Europe.” 
Well, a Mormon might have put it in this 
cold-blooded way; but something more might 
surely have been expected from an impartial 
writer who had not “ abdicated his functions 
as an historian.” 

The student of phonetics will be interested 
to know that an account is given of the 
attempt made at Utah in 1853 to introduce a 
new system of orthography for the purpose of 
simplifying the spelling of the English lan¬ 
guage. The letters, thirty-four altogether, 
are here arranged without any regard for 
their physiological relations, but on the simple 
principle that each sign should represent a 
single sound and conversely. The Book of 
Mormon, a primer, and some other documents 
were actually printed in this curious alphabet. 
It was also used in keeping Brigham’s private 
ledger, probably as a convenient sort of crypto¬ 
gram ; but all efforts at introducing it into 
the schools and into general use necessarily 
ended in failure. Advocates of a reformed 
spelling do not sufficiently bear in mind that 
the success of a uniform script must largely 
depend on a uniform pronunciation, which is 
unattainable over a wide area. Hence a con¬ 
ventional element must to some extent enter 
into all orthographic systems, in which ideal 
perfection is visionary. 

A. H. Reane. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Theology and Piety alike Free: from the 
Point of View of Manchester Hew College, 
Oxford. (Regan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.) 

In a prefatory notice “ to the reader ” the 
editor of this volume tells us 

“ It is right to say that this book is in no Bense 
official, either on the part of Manchester New 
College or on that of any of its representative 
men where discourses are thus reprinted.” 
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But while we have no warrant after this 
explicit denial to impute a direct purpose to 
the book as an official manifesto, there is no 
reason why we should not ascribe to it, what 
indeed the book itself elaims, a close though 
indirect relation to that event. The book is, 
in point of fact, an opportune, appropriate, 
and welcome memorial of the removal of 
Manchester New College to Oxford, and in 
my opinion the editor is to be congratulated 
both on the felicity of his idea and on the 
mode of its execution. The book is in no 
sense apologetic ; but if justification were 
needed for the establishment of a non- 
dogmatic college among our most ancient 
foundations, whose hoary traditions are per¬ 
meated with dogma in science as well as in 
theology (for of all European universities 
Oxford waa the place where such outworn 
creeds as the Ptolemaic astronomy and 
mediaeval Aristotelian ism died hardest), the 
essays and papers here collected furnish a 
series of piicee justifieatives which the most 
benighted obsourantist can neither gainsay 
nor resist. 

It has been said that the foundation of 
Mansfield College furnished the suggestion 
which, combined with other considerations, 
induced the heads of Manchester New College 
to transplant it to Oxford Whether this be 
so or not few thoughtful readers of the signs 
of the times would question that it is the more 
important event of the two. Without the 
least wish to underrate the significance of a 
Nonconformist college at Oxford, no one can 
deny that the addition to the existing founda¬ 
tions is that of an institution committed to 
the teaching of dogmatic Christianity. Its 
divinity professors, though not acknowledging 
the Thirty-nine Articles either as limits or 
objects of teaching, must nevertheless incul¬ 
cate the dogmas of traditional Nonconformity. 
They must bear in mind the imperious 
exigencies of chapel trust-deeds, and the 
still more rigorous tests, though in petto, of 
the average cbapel deacon. Now, Manchester 
New College, with its “ Theology and Piety 
alike free ” propounds an altogether different 
conception of Christian authority and truth- 
standards. In this case it is not an additional 
quantity of the same old wine, at least of 
“similar vintage and character,” as wine 
merchants phrase it, which is being poured 
into the old bottles, but a new wine of 
different growth and of undeniable ferment¬ 
ing power. Why I do not pursue the allusion 
further is because I do not think that in this 
case the old bottles will be marred so much as 
strengthened by the admixture. 

It may be gathered from what I have 
advanced that this memorial volume has at 
least two meanings, literary and academic. 
As a collection of thoughtful essays on Liberal 
Christianity—most of which have already 
seen the light in other forms—the book has 
unquestionably a high literary value. But 
this is, in my judgment, altogether subor¬ 
dinate to its academic significance. Man¬ 
chester New College goes to Oxford to initiate 
not only a new method of theology but a new 
method of truth discovery, and intellectual 
culture. It aims at reasserting those free prin¬ 
ciples of education which were accepted by 
the leading minds of ancient Greece, and the 
fruits of which we possess in the combined 
excellence and luxuriance of its varied litera- 
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ture. It purposes to recall the attention of 
Christians, whose faith has been warped and 
narrowed by centuries of ecclesiasticism and 
dogma, to the undogmatic spirit and teaching 
of the Gospels. It would make too great a 
demand on my space to adduce even a tenth 
of the passages that might be quoted showing 
the objects which the founders of the Man¬ 
chester New College set before themselves at 
its foundation, and which they have per¬ 
sistently followed up to the present tune. 
But I must find room for two quotations, one 
from Prof. Upton’s paper (No. viii.), the other 
from Dr. Martineau’s centenary address (p. 
312). Prof. Upton says: * * 

“ Before liberal theology can take its natural 
place in the curriculum of our universities as 
the necessary correlation of the phenomenal 
sciences, and thus enable these centres of oultnre 
to realise their true ideal as organs whose 
function is the complete unfolding and nurture 
of the human mind, public opinion must evi¬ 
dently first deliver itself from two grievous 
tyrannies—the tyranny of theologioal dog¬ 
matism on the one hand, and of soientino 
dogmatism on the other.” 

In a similar strain, speaking of the dis¬ 
abilities still attaching to Oxford divinity 
degrees and certain professorships, Dr. Mar- 
tineau observes: 

“ The lecturer’s desk can be occupied by no 
man who has not bound himself by subscrip¬ 
tion to teach up to the standards of the Church 
of England; and it is impossible to aooept 
as oomplete the competency of any one who is 
thus tied to foregone conclusions. What should 
we say of such a pledge to prescribed opinions 
if demanded from a teacher of geology, of 
history, of ethics P Should we not share his 
indignation at the proposal, and say that it 
could never be made except to a man already 
supposed to be a poor creature ? We insist, 
therefore, on our professors in this faculty 
being left as free to follow simply the indica¬ 
tions of truth as in any other, since whatever 
becomes dogma —assented to as decreed— 
ceases eo ipso to be intellectually known, and 
loses all living quality of truth.” 

The uniqueness of the occasion will pro¬ 
bably give rise to some speculation as to the 
consequences of this new departure in univer¬ 
sity teaching. In my opinion they will not 
be so marked as certain sanguine persons 
appear to imagine. The chief importance of 
the event seems to me to consist in its co¬ 
operation with other contemporary impulses 
of thought in the general direction of free 
inquiry. It will afford one distinct momentum 
harmonising with the general tendencies, 
often taoit and non-assertive, of our best 
current speculation. Dr. Martineau, however, 
indulges in a flight of more than millennial 
audacity in forecasting a period when the 
Manchester New College leaven, now inserted 
into the measures of meal, will have so exer¬ 
cised its potent influence that the whole may 
become leavened. He says: 

“ Let our great teaching universities feel them¬ 
selves headless and deformed without a theo¬ 
logical faculty manned by instructors and 
frequented by learners unconditionally free to 
see what is and create what ought to be, and 
we shall then know that our hour lias struck. 
Manchester New College will welcome death, 
for its death will be its transfiguration and 
final passage into larger and higher life.” 

While it is impossible to feel anything but 
admiration for aspirations so generous, it is 
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enough to say that they seem premature. 
What we are now concerned with is not the 
self-extinction of the college under hypo¬ 
thetical and distant conditions, hut its new 
birth and chances of vitality and usefulness in 
the actual present. 

It is necessary to add a word on another 
issue of Theology and Piety alike Fret, 
which Dr. Martineau and his fellow essayists 
do not seem to have noticed. The principle 
might be extended to other creeds than that 
of Christianity. With our millions of Buddhist 
and Mahommedan subjects there is surely no 
valid reason why a Buddhist or Mohammedan 
college might not also find a home in 
onr chiefest seat of learning. One of the 
pithy sayings ascribed to Ezra is this— 
“ The rivalry of teachers increases wisdom.” 
Christianity has in my opinion nothing to 
lose and all to gain from close juxtaposition 
with rival creeds. If this principle of free 
trade in theological teaching were adopted, 
Gibbon’s supposed consequence of the defeat 
of Charles Martel— 

“ the interpretation of the Koran would be 
taught in the sohools of Oxford, and her pulpits 
might demonstrate to a circumcised people 
the sanctity and truth of the revelation of 
Mahomet”— 

might with due modifications meet with a fair 
measure of realisation. What seems certain 
is that the Christianity of the Oxford of the 
past bears a close resemblance to the hermit 
virtue which aroused Milton’s scorn: 

“ I cannot praise a fugitive and oloistered virtue 
unexercised and unbreathed that never sallies 
out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for not without dust and heat.” 

It is because the auspices of a better time 
seem furnished by this book, as well as by 
the event which it worthily commemorates, 
that I have endeavoured to enlist the 
interest and sympathies of the readers of 
the Acadbht in the most interesting of all 
academical experiments of our time.. 

John Owen. 


THE HETATHOBE OP FBIAB BOSON. 

Let Contes Moralists de Nicole Bozen frhrt 
mineur. Ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith and 
Baul Meyer. (8oci6to des anciens textes 
franfais.) 

Mere we have in print for the first time a 
part of the works of an industrious, literary, 
and poetic English friar whose long-forgotten 
name is not on the list of the Scriptores 
Ordinis Minorum. Written after 1320, these 
Metaphore were m doubt intended by Nicholas 
for the use of tbe popular preachers of his 
order. Borrowing from some such book as 
Bartholomew, the Englishman’s Be proprieta- 
tibus rerum (circa 1260), possibly, also, from 
some collection of Exempla , and certainly 
from Odo of Cheriton’s collection of fables, 
he adds to these materials some anecdotes of 
his own gathering, such as the following, 
which will give a fair example of his style: 

“ 62. Quod contra Ghristani contendere non 
debemus set in ejus misericordia sperare. 
Inasmuch as nought or at all doth it profit a 
poor man to plead against a rich, so less still 
doth it profit us sinners to strive against God, 
. . . much better were it to do as did the abbot 
of Westminster, who impleaded King Henry 


for a fair manor. And when he perceived 
that his business came to nought, he appealed 
Henry of Winchester to his counsel by leave 
of the justioes, as his tenant of another manor 
which he held of the abbot, and charged him 
that he should oounsel him the best counsel he 
could have towards the king. Then the king 
gave the abbot counsel that he should make 
peace with the king and the manor should rest 
with him. I advise that we should do the 
like toward our Lord Jesus Christ to aoquire 
the right which we claim in the heritage of 
heaven, whither we shall never come by mas* 
tery. But we ought to pray Him, by the 
tenure He holds of our human kind which by 
His mercy He took of us, not of favour, but of 
fee, that we may do, according to His oounsel, 
which He giveth us by His message, saying, 

1 Make peace with Me I make peace with Me F* 
Fadant mihi paoem, pacem fadant mifai ” 
(Is. xxvii. 6). 

The Metaphore exist in two MBS., Gray’s 
Inn and Cheltenham. The first belonged to 
the Franciscan convent at Chester, s dono 
Conewty ministri ; the Cheltenham MB. is a 
tittle older and of the same family, but un¬ 
happily lacks several pages. The text is 
therefore founded on the former. The British 
Museum MB., Harl, 1288, of the end of the 
fourteenth century contains an incomplete 
Latin translation of Bozon’s French text fol¬ 
lowing the Cheltenham MS. pretty closely, 
which is of some use in establishing the 
original readings. It is printed in this volume 
after the French text. 

There are a series of valuable notes on the 
origin of the several stories. The introduc¬ 
tion deals briefly with the phonology of the 
Frenoh; and an interesting little vocabulary 
is appended of the rarer words, which will be 
found of use to Dr. Murray and to the com¬ 
pilers of the Cambridge Loan-word Lexicon, 
containing as it does many words of French, 
English, and Latin origin in the forms after¬ 
wards accepted by literary English—such as 
bucket ( buket ), dally ( dalier ), dogged {dogger), 
store ( estor ), strive (estriver), eschew (etchuer), 
entice (entieer), stale {estate), gravel {gavel), 
horrible {horibul), manner ( maner), carcass 
{karkoys), moisture {moisture), oil (oille), 
power {pover), pocket {poket), riff-raff {riff- 
raf), ruby {rubie), save {saver), seal {seat), 
squeamish {escoymous), tar {tarier), try {trier), 
trance {trance), tittle (titel). 

The introduction also contains a notice of 
the poems of Bozon, principally founded on 
the Cheltenham MS. The prayer of the 
Seven Joys of Our Lady (hitherto attributed to 
Rustebuef), the Car of Pride, of the Goodness 
of Woman (printed pp. xxxiii.-xli.), the com¬ 
parison of Woman to a Magpie, a poem on the j 
Passion, a treatise on Unkindness {denaturesce), 
Sermons in Terse, the Annunciation, Prayer 
to the Virgin, the Ave Maria, Proverbs of 
Good Lore, Lives of Saints Agnes, Agatha, 
Christina, Elizabeth of Hungary, Juliana, 
Luoy, Margaret, Martha, and Mary Magda¬ 
lene (of whioh the beginning of that on S. 
Agnes is printed, jpp. xd.viii.-lii.). It is to be 
hoped that the editors will some day publish 
these pieces together for the Societd des 
anciens textes fran^ais. The tales have 
been carefully identified in every case (save 
some half-dozen which defy inquest), and 
traced to their sources—a work of no little 
toil, but of considerable usefulness to students. 

The book is a thorough piece of good work 
—In fact, such work as one would expect 


from the well-known scholars who have col¬ 
laborated to produce it. There is much in it 
which the philologist, the historian, and the 
folklore student will find of worth. It is by 
no means one of the least valuable of the 
excellent series to whioh it belongs 

F. Y. Powell. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Burnt Million. By James Pay n. In 
3 vole. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Bishops? Bible. By D. Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. In 3 vols. (Chatto 
& Windus ) 

The New Faith: a Romance of it. By Charles 
T. C. James. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
The Miner’s Bight. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

A Scarlet Sin. By Florenoe Marryat. In 
2 vols. (Spenoer Blackett ) 

Miss Miles; or, a Tale of Yorkshire Life 
Sixty Years Ago. By Mary Taylor. 
(Remington.) 

Tom's Wife. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 
(White.) 

Hard Luck; or, a Murder at Monte Carlo. 
By Arthur W. A’Beckett. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 

The Confessions of a Door Mat. By Alfred C. 
Calmour. (White.) 

Brilliant and able as The Burnt Million is, 
it is not so well conceived a story as might 
have been expected from so practised a writer. 
The million was never burnt at all, and it was 
needlessly and altogether foolishly allowed 
to go in relief of the National Debt. Walter 
Sinclair supposed, when he put the letter from 
his father which diselosed his identity in the 
fire, that he was destroying his right as con¬ 
tingent legatee under Joseph Tremenhere’s 
will to that testator’s ill-gotten gains; but, 
when the letter had revealed to him who he 
was, its destruction was a thing of little 
moment. Tremenhere was a Jew usurer with 
three daughters, of the youngest of whom 
he was dotingly fond. To prevent each of 
them, but especially the youngest, from marry¬ 
ing his confidential clerk, he declared in his 
will that marriage with anyone but a Jew 
should disinherit the daughter so marrying, 
and that her share in his estate should then 
pass to the other daughters. If all three 
should marry Gentiles, his monoy was to go 
to a cousin or his heirs; and if the cousin or 
his heirs should not be forthcoming, the nation 
was to benefit by the pouring of his million 
into the bottomless pit of the National Debt. 
The Jew millionaire died unlamented by any 
one, except his youngest daughter Grace, who 
knew nothing of his real character, and believed 
him to have been the most generous of men. 
In spite of his Gentile blood, Sinclair is 
Grace’s accepted lover; and it turns out—as 
such things do turn out in novels—that he is 
tbe son of Tremenhere’s deceased cousin and 
ultimate legatee, Vernon. This is not known 
to Grace, who by this time is entitled to the 
whole of her father's million, though Rosooe, 
thevillainof the story,has told her that Binolur 
is the son of a man whom her father robbed 
and injured (which is true). If Sinclair, 
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instead of concealing his true identity, and 
letting the million go to an ungrateful nation, 
had made Grace understand that her father 
had discharged his obligation to his (Sinclair’s) 
father fifty times over, her confiding faith in 
her father would have been finally reassured. 
As it was, she was persuaded to believe that 
Boscoe had lied; but the disillusionment left 
its mark, and she and Sinclair lost the million. 
It need not be said that the story is cleverly 
told. The conversations are full of life, and 
lose nothing by the occasional interpolation 
of the author’s reflections by the way. These 
latter either sparkle with humour or are grave 
with wisdom; but in no case should they be 
skipped. Every character in the book is 
vividly drawn, and there are one or two who 
are among the best creations of recent fiction. 

What part Mr. Herman has had in the 
authorship of The Bishops’ Bible it would be 
difficult to guess, for the whole tale bears the 
mark of Mr. Christie Murray’s hand, and some 
of the rustic characters, Isaac Stringer espe¬ 
cially, are among the best he has drawn. The 
reader may at first be inclined to think that 
Stringer is overdrawn, but if he knows any¬ 
thing of semi-rural life in the Midlands he 
will not remain of that opinion. Strong cha¬ 
racters are to be found in those parts— 
and not exclusively there—whose intuitive 
powers give them a certain crude wisdom in 
spite of their ignorance, and with it a force 
of will which oommands some respect. Their 
judgments are often right as to the things 
they understand, but they are hopelessly 
wrong about questions of sentiment, or when 
tha imagination or the higher qualities of the 
mind should have something to say touching 
the matter in hand. These people are self- 
centred in their own small orbits, and neither 
know nor wish to know anything boyond them. 
Isaac Stringer was a man of this sort. He 
was shrewd, observant, and determined; but 
bis standards of right were those he had set 
up for himself, and which for that reason he 
held to be infallible. What had suffioed him 
ought to be enough for others; and in his own 
church—where he exercised the authority of 
churchwarden—and in his own house, he 
would permit ho will to supersede his own. 
His summary way of putting down the 
“ papistry ” of a surpliced choir was the 
tearing of the surplices into shreds. When 
his son, a grown-up man, rebelled against his 
petty tyranny, he gave him the choice of 
submitting to be thrashed, or of quitting the 
paternal home and taking his own way in the 
world, renounced and penniless. The new 
rector offended him by introducing the sur¬ 
pliced choir, and he persecuted him thence¬ 
forward. Such a man is his own worst enemy. 
Stringer’s pig-headed misjudgment of others, 
and the measures he took to give effect to his 
own notions, wrought misery all round, and 
heaped it upon himself. But he had a heart, 
and a tender one, when it could be reached; 
and the events by which it was reached, and 
the much-enduring rector’s part in them, form 
the most touching episodes in the story. The 
reotor was the personification of the virtues 
of charity, long-suffering, meekness, and for¬ 
giveness, and as such he seems almost (< too 
good to be true.” His saintly nature had 
scarcely enough human nature in it. If he 
had taken the tyrant of the village in hand at 
first, with tact and decision, instead of wait¬ 


ing till he could heap coals of fire on his 
head by returning good for evil, the personal 
calamity which befel himself and much of the 
unhappiness produced in the village might 
have been avoided. Habakkuk Wood, the 
old sexton, is another character to whom Mr. 
Christie Murray has given some very striking 
touches. He is the only match for Stringer in 
the parish. Even the Squire, who is a capital 
portrait, submits at a critical time to be led 
by the village tyrant, though he had his own 
reasons for so acting. The two experts, Mac- 
Wraith and Beinemann, who are brought down 
to restore the Bishops’-Bible, are also people 
to be remembered. Indeed, the whole story— 
vivid, able, and remarkable as it is—will cling 
to the recollection of everyone who reads it. 

The name of Mr. James’s novel is almost 
suggestive of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s famous 
excursion into heterodoxy in Robert Eltmere. 
But the bero of The New Faith is an enthu¬ 
siast of a very different stamp from Mrs. 
Ward’s central character, nor are the lines of 
the two books in any way identical. Mr. 
James’s romance has an object, a manner, and 
distinct merits of its own. Cecil Averael, 
the preacher of “the new faith,” does not 
concern himself about the historic evidences 
of Christianity. Doctrines and matters of 
belief are foreign to the scheme of bis religion. 
He wants to regenerate the world by making 
it happier, by removing the causes of misery, 
by feeding the needy, raising the fallen, and 
giving hope to the hopeless. This sounds as 
though it were practical, though not perhaps 
easy. Avemel believed 1dmself to be “ super- 
praotioal ”; but the world he lived in, the 
world he tried to evolve from the hard every¬ 
day conditions of life, was a dreamland 
nevertheless. He turned all he possessed 
into money, and devoted it to the furtherance 
of the new faith ; he took a ball in a fashion¬ 
able part of London, where he discoursed 
eloquently to growing crowds of people; he 
started cheap eating-houses, and in his rest¬ 
less, eager way began a war with all the old- 
fashioned, goody-goody charitable societies. 
But the fruits of bis labours were less real 
than they seemed. He had not the creative 
intellect which alone can invest theories with 
the potency of fact, and make dreams possible. 
Yet he was a noble fellow, and he deserved 
the admiration he excited, and the brave 
unselfish love with which Edith Maudeslay 
devoted her heart, and time, and possessions 
to himself and his aims. Edith was his 
cousin, and he loved her only as a cousin or 
a sister, unhappily for himself. The other 
love he gave with all the force of his passionate 
nature to an actress, in whom he thought he 
had discovered some of the “pure gold” he 
was fond of dilating upon, but who jilted him 
for a better match. Edith, in her way, is as 
fine a character as Avemel. He has more 
fire, she more patient hopefulness and endur¬ 
ance ; and one regrets that the exigencies of 
the novel obliged the actress to be brought in 
as an interloper and marplot. Some of the 
other oharaoters are equally life-like. The 
High Church clergyman, the Bev. Perren 
Hatt, who “ preached himself into popularity 
by means of a musical voice and a pretty 
face,” is a striking type. One hopss there 
are not many like bim, but if bis duplicate 
exists anywhere he would be easily recognis¬ 
able after Mr. James’s picture. Captain Turle 


and his wife have some remarkable points, which 
are well brought out. The literary quality 
of the story is exceptionally good. Mr. James 
writes with ease and brillianoy; and when to 
these merits of style is added that of thought¬ 
fulness in the matter of the book, it is obvious 
that the result must be satisfactory. 

A successful first book always secures 
attentive consideration for a second book by 
the same writer. This may be an advantage 
or the reverse, according to the quality of the 
later work. A writer cannot bs allowed to 
fall short of a standard which he has him¬ 
self set; and if he does so, the very excel¬ 
lence of his first performance is a condemna¬ 
tion of his seoond. Mr. Bolf Boldrewood 
made a fairly good mark with his Robbery 
under Arms, but he certainly does not main¬ 
tain it by The Miner’s Right. Though clever 
in parts, this seoond novel is wearisomely dull 
as a whole. The story in it is of the thinnest 
and most fragmentary description; and the 
bulky volumes are chiefly filled with detached 
accounts of gold-digging experiences, all of 
them well enough in their way, but unmiti¬ 
gated padding in their present place. Gold 
digging, even when it ends in a luoky finding 
of the precious metal, is a peiilous and un¬ 
pleasant business, and Mr. Boldrewood de¬ 
scribes with a sufficiently graphic touch some 
scenes of Australian life connected with this 
pursuit. If the reader is in a mood for this 
kind of thing he will enjoy it, but if he 
wants to follow the story he will skip whole 
pages, and even chapters. Hor will the story 
satisfy him, for the people have very little 
actuality, and what romance there is in their 
relations to each other seems forced. It is 
evident, however, that Mr. Boldrewood could 
produce an effective story if he took the 
necessary pains, and did not waste his strength 
on incongruous and wearisome details. 

It is unnecessary to say that Miss Florence 
Marryat writes brightly and well; but, for 
that reason, it is the more to be regretted 
that she should have produced such a book as 
A Scarlet Sin. One knows that stories with 
a taint in them are generally in demand at the 
circulating libraries. It is no prudery, how¬ 
ever, to wish that the material were not in 
such abundant supply. Miss Marryat intro¬ 
duces a wretch of a woman—a snpple, insinuat¬ 
ing, bewitching harlot—into a happy and 
innocent, if somewhat dull, family circle. 
Here the new-comer sets to work to seduce 
the husband, and, in the hope of finally 
possessing him, murders his wife. What 
possibilities in tire way of incident may oocur 
in a story of which these are the mam lines 
does not need to be told. 

It is pleasant to get from the atmosphere 
of the last book into that of the homely 
Yorkshire life of sixty years ago, which Miss 
Taylor writes about in Miss Miles. Somehow 
the Yorkshire dialect—though it is barbarous 
enough in all conscience—suggests nothing 
that is not honest and homely; but perhaps 
this is the effect upon the uninitiated only. 
Miss Taylor’s people are chiefly of the poorer 
sort. The conditions of their lives are hard; 
but they turn them to brave account. Sarah 
Miles herself is not remarkable for anything 
that she says or does. Miss Bell, the vicar’s 
daughter, who works for her living after her 
father’s death, is a much more interesting 
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same time, much of Mr. Watson’s volume is 
unequal. His chapters on Oave-Hunting, on 
Birds of Prey, and on Tree Myths are meagre 
and unsatisfactory; while those on our native 
Pigeons and on British Whales cannot but please 
both veteran and tiro in British natural history. 
Best of all are his chapters on the old “ states¬ 
man” theonr of life in the North. The powers of 
work and play possessed by the sturdy natives 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, the sheep- 
farming, the domestic economy, the hard fare 
and thrift of all, are excellently described. 
Many an idyllio picture does he give us of 
sheep-shearing, of rescuing them from the 
snow, or dipping them in early summer. This 
northern sheep-farming is an epoch in the 
history of national farming that has now all but 
died out. Still, it is pleasant to be told that 
the 11 statesmen ” of to-day have suffered less 
from agricultural depression than have farmers 
elsewhere. Mr. Watson notes that, when a fox 
is foraging, his exact situation is often made 
apparent by the carrion crows and other birds 
which noisily pursue him overhead until he 
slinks into oovert. The Indian monkeys in 
like manner often betray the exact position of 
a tiger to its prey, and to the shikarri as well, 
by their screams and excited behaviour. Does 
the buzzard ever kill birds, or, indeed, any¬ 
thing ? Our impression is that it lives only on 
carrion. Certainly we have kept one for four 
years, and it has never attempted to kill young 
rabbits brought up in the same cage with it. 
The breeding of the redwing in England is 
another questionable statement. But Mr. 
Watson’s book contains much good work 
wbioh may well outweigh a few contested 
points. Mr. Lodge’s illustrations cannot be 
commended. 

Bypath* and Orois-lioad*. By J. E. Panton. 
(Ward & Downey.) These pleasant essays show 
a keen insight into nature, especially nature as 
seen round the suburbs of London. In one, 
Mrs. Panton watches with sympathetic eye the 
domestic economy of house sparrows. Next 
may come a visit to a hospital or a greenhouse, 
then a drive on a coach or a description of a 
quaint old-world village. The author has 
much kindly feeling for the poor, and for 
picturesque decay. She writes throughout in 
a low tone; and her landscapes are generally 
painted with the hues of autumn, forming 
quiet reflective piotures such as people with 
much leisure love to dwell on. Her hook is 
an outcome from that careful study of the outer 
world which marks the present age, and which 
has been so diligently fostered by Mr. Buskin. 
Here and there it is verbose; but her fondness 
for the commonest flowers and trees, her 
appreciation of the softer moods of nature, her 
powerful descriptions of woodland scenery and 
all the soft beauty of an English landscape, 
redeem it from the charge of prolixity. By- 
Path t and Cro«s-Road* is just the book to take 
up for a quarter of an hour during the summer 
holiday. All country-lovers will grant it a 
place in their shelves. It is another gratifying 
sign of the improvement in the tone of even 
educated people towards birds and rustic 
creatures generally. 

Rough Shooting. By T. E. Kebbel. (Son- 
nenschein.) These half-dozen papers are put 
together by an old-fashioned sportsman, who 
enjoys a day with dogs in a wild country better 
than a battue or “big shoot” in the best of 
preserved woodlands. They are brightly 
written, and have appeared separately in 
different newspapers. Anyone travelling a few 
miles to his shooting grounds will find the 
minutes pleasantly beguiled if he picks up this 
little hook before starting. Mr. Kebbel has an 
agreeable knack of bringing back the shooting- 
days of boyhood. But two at least of the 
cuts which illustrate these papers are old 
friends and somewhat the worse for wear. 


The Horse and his Rider. An Anecodotio 
Medley. ByThormanby. (Chatto & Wind us.) 
The above work is a compilation from all 
sources. The author has used his scissors 
skilfully, and his book is made up of extracts 
from Daunas’s The Horses of Ihe Sahara, the 
Old Shikarry, Nimrod, Harry Hieover, Lord 
William Lennox, and writers in magazines and 
Bell's Life. The result is a decidedly amusing 
medley, which might give an hour’s pleasant 
reading to every one fond of horses and 
anecdotes about them and their riders. In 
turning the pages of the book he will find 
many old friends, and may not be ungrateful 
to the compiler for having collected so many 
well-known acquaintances in a well got-up 
book. 

Sketches of British Sporting Fishes. By John 
Watson. (Chapman & Hall.) This volume is 
dedicated to certain initials “in commemoration 
of a glorious day’s fishing in an old slimy punt,” 
but it may be hoped that it will not tempt 
others, after a good day’s fishing, to rush into 
print. For the book is absolutely useless, 
whether to the practical fisherman or to the 
ichthyologist, is of the airiest possible descrip¬ 
tion, and quotes what is well known to every 
one interested in fish. There is nothing but 
what has been told a thousand times in the 
chapters on trout and Balmon. That on 
grayling, though written by a friend, labours 
under the. same objection. Walton’s old 
stories of pike being sprung from piokerell 
weed, and even the large Mannheim pike are 
dressed up again. Kingsley’s address to the 
alder fly is quoted once more. Three times in 
less them a hundred and fifty pages is the state¬ 
ment made that a swan will destroy nearly a 
gallon of ova in a day. Lady Colin Campbell’s 
little book is drawn on for her excellent aooonnt 
of oarp-oulture in the highlands of Limousin. 
All though the book Mr. Watson talks of 
“avelins” when he means “alevins.” The 
carp is not called in Latin carpi*. “The 
Crucian or Prussian carp” are not identical 
but different species, and the latter is not 
scientifically gilelio, but gibelio or the Oibel 
carp. The best chapter of a poor book is one 
at the end on “The Fish Poacher ” ; but it is 
melanoholy to see good print and paper filled 
with information already given by Walton, 
Oholmondeley Pennell, and a hundred other 
writers. Even sketches can be taken from a 
new point of view. 

A Handy Guide to Dry-Fly Fishing. By 
Cots wold Isis. (Sampson Low.) The best 
part of this pamphlet consists of its two illustra¬ 
tions ; and if the Itchin trout are anything like 
the size of that here depicted, the sooner 
anglers turn drv-fly fishers the better. The 
author, in the first place, follows the other 
ninety-nine fishing treatises in teaching how 
to oast the artificial fly, and then devotes half 
a dozen short ohapters to fishing with thedry-fly. 
He avows that his guidanoe is merely a pre¬ 
lude to Mr. Halford’s excellent work, and in 
truth the latter author has exhausted the sub¬ 
ject. Here and there a few useful hints may be 
pioked up, e.g., the remark that most tackle shops 
sell too large flies for trout, and that cheap 
flies are a great mistake. Oddly enough, the 
learner is never told that he must first find 
his trout rising (as Mrs. Glasse caught her hare 
first) before he can practice dry-fly fishing. 
Cotswold Isis writes in that curious would-be 
jocose style which fifty years ago was accounted 
humorous. It seems specially calculated to 
irritate any one who consults the hook with an 
eager desire to learn the art of which it 
tieats. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. J. B. Totin', of Hull, is the fortunate 
discoverer of an earlier form of Wordsworth’s 
great “ Ode to Duty." In a copy of Words¬ 
worth’s Poems, two volumes (1807), he has found 
a cancelled sheet of printed matter, which gives 
this earlier form of the Ode. We print the 
first stanza which, with various readings, 
corresponds to the seoond stanza of the Ode 
as finally written: 

There are who tread a blameless way 
In purity, and love, and truth, 

Though resting on no better stay 
Than on the genial sense of youth: 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ,* 

Who do the right, and know it not; 

May joy be theirs while life shall last. 

And may a genial sense remain, when youth is 
past. 

Social reformers will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Oharles Booth, the author of Life and 
Labour in East London is well on his way 
with the seoond volume of his great survey of 
industrial London which is to be completed 
in four volumes. The second instalment will 
probably be ready next March, and will be 
general, not looal, in its scope, with special 
reference, however, to the southern and central 
districts. It will be illustrated by a “ poverty- 
map for all London,” carefully ooloured to 
show the various grades of social misery de¬ 
scribed in the work on the East End. Another 
special feature will be a minute and elaborate 
examination of the social problems which the 
work of the Board schools has brought to light. 
The publish ers are Messrs. Williams Sc Norgate. 

The Verdict, by Prof. Dicey, will be pub¬ 
lished in a few days by Messrs. GasseU & 
Go. Its aim is to place before the public the 

g olitioal results of the Beport of the Special 
ommission in a systematic manner. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
next week the first two volumes of the new 
large paper edition of Mr. J. B. Lowell’s Com¬ 
plete Works, which will be classified as 
followsLiterary Essays, 4 volumes; Politi¬ 
cal Essays, 1 volume; literary and Political 
Addresses, 1 volume; Poems, 4 volumes. The 
edition is limited to 300 oopies, of which only 
twenty-five are for sale in England. 

The next volume of the “ Oamelot Series ” 
will be Early Reviews of Great Writers, edited 
by E. Stevenson. It will contain reviews, 
dating from 1786 to 1832, from the Monthly 
Review, the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, Black¬ 
wood, and the Westminster. Among the 
“ great writers ” criticised by their contempor¬ 
aries in this volume are Bums, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
and Tennyson. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish 
Personal Greeds, by the Bev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth. The book is intended to show the value 
of an individual creed as contrasted with a 
doctrinal statement of faith. In tight chapters 
it will enlarge on the prospeota of future retri¬ 
bution, on points of contact between this and the 
unseen world, and on other much discussed 
themes. 

The series of articles recently contributed 
to the Archaeological Review by Mr. David 
MaoBitchie, in which he supports the “real¬ 
istic ” interpretation of the traditions relating 
to dwarfs and fairies, will, with several addi¬ 
tions, be published under the title of The 
Testimony of Tradition, by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Go., in a few days. 

The Bev. J. G. Blomfield is continuing his 
History of the Deanery of Bicester. The fourth 
section is nearly ready for publication, and 
will very shortly be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
Messrs. Griffith, Farr an & Co. have in 
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the press and will publish very shortly a novel 
in two volumes, entitled Paul Nugent, 
Materialist, by Helen F. Hetherington 
(“Gullifer”) and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, 
intended as a rejoinder, from the orthodox 
point of view, to Robert Elsmere. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish a new novel entitled A Plunge 
into Spare, by Mr. Robert Cromie, somewhat 
in the style of M. Jules Verne. 

The third edition will be issued next week 
of Mr. Thomas Greenwood’s Public Libraries, a 
History of the Movement, and a Manual for the 
Organisation and Management of Rate-sup¬ 
ported Libraries. 

Mr Educed Seale has ready for imme¬ 
diate publication a second and augmented 
edition of The Hone-Breeders’ Handbook, by 
Mr. Joseph Osborne (“ Beacon ”). 

The Sette of Odd Volumes will hold its 
annual conversazione, given by Mr. Charles 
Holme, the president, at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, on Thursday, July 17, on whioh 
occasion a short play by Dr. Todhunter will be 
giveD, entitled “How Dreams come True,” in 
which a romantic episode in the life of an early 
German typographer forms the main incident. 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute on 
Monday next, June 23, which will be held in 
the hall of the Society of Arts, Mr. Hormuzd 
Bassam will read a paper on “ The Sites in the 
East earliest mentioned in the Bible.” 

The ninth annual meeting of the Browning 
Society will be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, June 27. The 
president, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, will take the 
chair, and a paper will be read by Dr. Stanton 
Coit. 

The last meeting of the session of the 
Ethical Society will be held at Essex Hall, 
Strand, on Sunday next, June 22, when Mr. 
J. H. Muirbead is to leoture on “ Ibsen’s Flays 
and Problems.” 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling the library of the late Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. As might be expected, antiquarian 
books relating to Ireland are particularly well 
represented; hut the collection generally is 
such as might have been formed by any lover 
of books during the first half of the present 
century. Among the rarities are GroUer’s own 
copy of the Life of Scanderbeg; Earlom’s en¬ 
gravings after Claude’s Liber Viritatis (1776); 
Owen Jones’s Alhambra (1842); and a large 
paper presentation copy of Scott’s Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. • 

De. Henry Wood, associate-professor of 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, has reprinted from the American 
Journal of Philology a paper entitled “Begin¬ 
nings of the ‘ Classical ’ Heroic Couplet in 
England.” His object is to dispute the 
claim lor the pre-eminence of Waller, main¬ 
tained by Mr. Edmund Gosse. His chief 
arguments are (1) that Waller did not write 
any poetry at so early an age as is generally 
believed ; and (2) that George Sandys preceded 
Waller in the adoption of the “ classical ” 
reform. This last position he supports by 
elaborate statistics, showing that Sandy a has 
a smaller proportion than Waller both of 
nnstopt b'nes and of unstopt couplets. He 
further urges the existence of French influence, 
not only upon Sandys, but also upon Sir John 
Beaumont and Drummond of Hawtbornden. 
In the case of all three, he suggests that they 
gradually freed themselves from their early 
bondage to invariably stopt couplets. 

Fascicule XX,, which has just appeared, of 
the Archives Historigues de la Gascogne is one of 
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the most interesting volumes of this excellent 
series. It oontains the first part of ' 1 Les Li vres 
de Oomptes des Frferes Bonis,” bankers and mer¬ 
chants at Montauban, 1339-1369, It oonsists 
of a valuable introduction, pp. i, coxiii, by the 
editor, M. E. Forest id, giving full details of the 
life of the family Bonis, and of their varied 
business as bankers, pawnbrokers, jewellers, 
armourers, apothecaries, chemists, drapers, 
grocers, &a, of their legal proceedings with 
their customers, and the light thus thrown on 
the social condition of the age; of the language, 
and generally of all that is needed for the com¬ 
prehension of the text, which follows pp. 1.- 
243. The accounts are kept in the Gasooun 
patois of Montauban, but a summary in French 
is given by the editor at the head of eaoh folio, 
and there are besides explanatory notes. A 
glossary is promised on the oompletios of the 
work. Incidentally no little information may 
be extracted relative to the condition of the 
frontiers of Gasoony during the English 
domination. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 

Miss Florence Mary Wilson, of the 
Browning Society’s committee, has, at Dr. 
Furnivall’s request, undertaken to write the 
shilling Browning Primer to which we alluded 
last week. 

Mr. W. A. Clouston’s unavoidably delayed 
Introduction to John Lane’s Continuation of 
Chaucer’s “ Squire’s Tale ” is now all in type, 
and will probably be issued to members of the 
Chaucer Society in the course of a few weeks. 
It is divided into two parts, of which the first 
comprises papers on Magic Horses, Chariots, 
&o.; Magic Mirrors and Images ; Magic Rings 
and Gems; Language of Animals; Magic 
Swords and Spears. The second part, whioh is 
devoted to "Analogues,” contains an English 
abstract of the old Frenoh prose romance of 
“ Cloomedfis et Claremonde,” with notes of 
variations as found in the original poem of 
Adenes le Roi (thirteenth century), which was 
for the first time printed from the MS. in the 
Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, Paris, under the 
editorship of Dr. A. van Hasselt, in 1865; 
followed by two Arabian, two Persian, two 
Sanskrit, two Gipsy, Turkish, Modem Greek, 
Italian, and Latin versions, all fully annotated. 
One of the Sanskrit tales—that of “ The Weaver 
who personated the god Vishnu” — which 
Benfey considered as by far the best in the 
Panchatantra, and which Mr. Clouston regards 
as the prototype of all stories of the Flying 
Horse, &o., has not hitherto been done into 
English. 

Dr. Deimlino’s new edition of the “ Chester 
Plays or Mysteries ” has gone to press for the 
Early English Text Society. After a very care¬ 
ful comparison of the texts and phonology 
of the MSS. of these Plays, Dr. Deimling has 
shown that the latest of them, Harleian 2124, 
copied in 1607, partly by James Miller, is the 
best, and he has therefore adopted it as his 
basis-text. He has fully collated the other 
three MSS.—Additional 10,305, in the British 
Museum (copied ad. 1592), Harleian 2013 
(copied a.d. 1600), hoth by George Beilin; and 
Bodley 175 (a.d. 1604), copied by W. Bedford. 

The Wyclif Society is late with its last year’s 
books, and has only just delivered the first of 
them to its members, vol. iv. of his Latin 
Sermons, edited by Prof. Loserth of Czer- 
nowifz. But it has the text of two more 
volumes, all printed, De Dominio Divino, edited 
by Dr. Reginald Lane-Poole (with a long 
appendix of the first four books of the De 
Pauperie Salvatoris of Riohard Fitzralph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, to whose doctrine of 
“ Dominion ” Wyclif owed much), and De 
Simonia, edited by Dr. Hertzbergfrankel. 


De Ente Predicamentali and its allied treatise 
Quaestiones Logieae, edited by Dr. Rudolf Beer, 
are nearly all printed; half De Eucharistia, 
Tractatus major, edited by Prof. Loserth, is 
printed; and De Blasphemia, besides Logica 
tend Logieae Oonlinuatio, all edited by Mr. M. H. 
Dziewicki, have just gone to press. Book L of 
De Ente is all oopied; and Mr. T. Austin has 
lately completed the transcript of the unique 
Corpus MS. of De Aetibus Animae, whioh even 
the late Henry Bradshaw could not read. Mr. 
Austin is now copying De Ente, Book II. M. 
Patera has copied De Potestale. In order to insure 
the speedy completion of its work, the Wyclif 
Society lately arranged with one of its editors, 
Mk. Dziewicki, to leave his retirement in 
Russian Poland, and go to Vienna, where he 
has been for some time working hard, and 
where he will probably remain till the whole of 
the Society’s work is done, save what is in the 
hands of Mr. F. D. Matthew and Mr. Sayle in 
England and of Prof. Loserth and the Rev. Dr. 
Buddensieg and Mr. Schnabel in Germany. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh— 
the well-known publishers of theological and 
philosophical works translated from the Ger¬ 
man—announce a new quarterly review to 
deal specially with this class of literature, some¬ 
what after the model of Haraack and Schiirer’s 
Theologische Literatur-Zeitung. It is proposed 
to give signed reviews, and a full chronicle of 
current publications and of the more important 
articles that appear both here and abroad. The 
editor is the Rev. Dr. S. D. F. Salmond, pro¬ 
fessor of systematic theology and New Testa¬ 
ment exegesis in the Free Churoh College, 
Aberdeen. 

The forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
will contain an illustrated artiole by Canon 
Soott Robertson on Arohbishop Hubert Walter 
and the discoveries made in opening his tomb 
last March; also “ The Diary of a London 
Citizen, with Extracts from the Diary of 
members of the Lever Family,” by Mr. Alfred 
Wallis; “ The Guilds of Reading,” by the Rev. 
P. F. Ditch field; “Inventories of Churoh Goods, 
including that of St. Katherine’s Collegiate 
Church,” by Mr. T. M. Fallow. 

Among the contributors to the forthcoming 
number of the Unite l Service Magazine will be 
Sir Samuel Baker, who writes on the “ East 
African Mania ”; Lord Melgund, who con¬ 
tributes an article on mounted riflemen; General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon. 

The Newbery House Magazine begins a new 
volume with the July number. Among the 
contents will be “The Missions of the Church 
of England to the Central African Lakes,” by 
the Rev. F. Arnold; “ The Praotioe of Medioine 
in the Ancient East,” by Prof. Sayce, describing 
the medical school of On, and the drugs ana 
prescriptions of the Babylonians; ' <■ A Confessor 
of the Seventeenth Century,” being William 
Lane, rector of Ringmore in Devon, by Pre¬ 
bendary Randolph; “Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines in'tbeMiddle Ages,” by Mr. A. G. Hill; 
the first of a series of popular scientific artioles, 
on “Rivers of the Ocean,” by Miss Agnes 
Giberne; and an illustrated paper on “ Van 
Eyck,” by Mr. Gilbert S. Macquoid. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson, writing from the 
“ Schooner Equator, at sea,” sends this note to 
prefix his poem on “ The House of Tembinoka,” 
in the July number of Scribner's: 

“ At my departure from the island of Apemama 
for whioh you will look in vain in most atlases, the 
king and I agreed, since we both set up to be in 
the poetical way, that we should celebrate our 
separation in verse. Whether or pot his majesty 
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has been true to hie bargain, the laggard poets ol 
the Pacific may perhaps inform me in six months, 
perhaps not before a year. The following lines 
represent my part of the contract, and it is hoped, 
by their pictures of strange manners, they may 
entertain a civilised audience. Nothing through¬ 
out has been invented or exaggerated; the lady 
herein referred to as the author’s muse has con¬ 
fined herself to stringing into rhyme facts and 
legends that I saw or heard during two months 
residence upon the island.” 

The July Bookworm will contain articles on 
Mr. A. H. Huth as a bookworm, by Mr. W. 
Roberts, and “A Mediaeval Jewish Bookworm,” 
by Mr. Michael Adler. 

Mr, Edward Salmon, joint author of 
Twice “ Guilty ! ” is writing a story for Yarns 
to be called “ The Bride of an Hour.” Major 
Arthur Griffiths has written for the same paper, 
“TheConvict’s Tam.” 

The extra summer number of Cassell's 
Magazine will be published on June 26, under 
the title of “ The Crown of the Year.” 

“ Little Folks ” Magazine for July will con¬ 
tain the opening chapters of a serial story of 
adventure, by Mr. Henry Frith, entitled “ The 
Secret of the Silver Lake ” ; also of a serial 
story by the Author of “ Claimed at Last,” 
called “ Her Wilful Way.” The same number 
will include particulars of the "New little 
Folks’ Painting Book ” competition, open to 
readers in all parts of the world, in connexion 
with which a large number of prizes in books 
and silver and bronze medals are offered. The 
number will have for a frontispiece a picture 
in several colours, entitled " Secrets.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Oxford, on Tuesday, a 
statute admitting women to the examinations 
for the medical degree was carried by a majority 
of 76 votes to 68. 

The Green prize at Oxford, founded in 
memory of the late Prof. T. H. Green by his 
widow, and given every third year for a disser¬ 
tation on some specified subjeot in moral phi¬ 
losophy, has been awarded to Mr. 0. Wallack, 
of Balliol. On the last oooasion it was gained by 
Mr. S. Alexander, who subsequently expanded 
his essay into the book entitled Moral Order 
and Progress. It seems a noteworthy sign of 
the times th at the subject selected for 1693 is 
‘ ‘ The Ethics of Savage Baces.” 

Mb. Ebnest Gardner, director of the British 
school at Athens, proposes to read with a class 
in classical archaeology at Cambridge during 
the long vacation. 

The subscriptions promised to the Aubrey 
Moore memorial already amount to more than 
£850. It is hoped that sufficient will be raised 
not only to place a portrait in the hall of 
Keble College, but also to found a scholarship 
for the study of philosophy and sdenoe in con¬ 
nexion with theology. 

The inaugural lecture delivered by Prof. 
Pelham, on succeeding to the Camden chair of 
ancient history at Oxford, has just been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Henry Frowde. It is entitled 
“The Imperial Domains and the Colonate” ; 
and the thesis maintained is both a novel and 
an important one—that the status of the 
colons as described in the codes of the fourth 
century is derived from that which we know to 
have existed two centuries earlier on the 
domains of Caesar. The evidence is largely 
drawn from recently discovered inscriptions. 

The distribution of prizes at University Col¬ 
lege, London, in the faculties of arts, laws, 
and science, will take place on Friday, July 4, 
at noon, Mr. Leonard Courtney will preside. 


The Constitutional Experiments of the Com¬ 
monwealth. By E. Jenks (Cambridge: Uni¬ 
versity Press). The reader of Mr. Jenks’s 
essay, which gained the Thirlwall Prize at 
Cambridge in 1889, will probably learn 
with some regret that he is now Professor of 
Law at the University of Melbourne, and that 
he will therefore have for the future to use his 
powers in a land in which materials for exten¬ 
sive historical inquiry do not exist. His essay, 
though it has the faults often to be found, in 
the work of a young writer, is full of promise. 
He has the gift of thinking for himself and 
bringing out in relief sides of history hitherto 
somewhat neglected. No other writer, for 
instance, has laid such stress on the finan ci a l 
difficulties of the Long Parliament and Com¬ 
monwealth. His perception of the real political 
importance of the army, which in itself is no 
new discovery, is, moreover, unusually well 
brought out; and the same may be said of his 
remarks on the historical importance of the 
assumption of executive functions by the Long 
Parliament, as giving to Parliament an ex¬ 
perience which it never allowed itself to 
forget What Mr. Jenks needs to convert 
his sketch into a work of permanent im¬ 
portance is more extensive reading as well as 
riper thought. Ten years hence he certainly 
will not, if he should be again working in 
England, oontent himself, when details of 
Commonwealth history is ooncemed, with such 
contemporary pamphlets as he can find in the 
Middle Temple library, without referring even 
casually to the Thomasson Tracts in the 
British Museum. Nor, with wider reading, 
would he have accepted Mr. Hubert Hall’s 
astonishing assertion that in 1610 the customs, 
by the addition of the impositions, had only 
grown from £112,000 a year to £136,000. The 
real figure in the latter case ought to be 
£247,000. There are other mistakes of the 
same kind which would require notice in a 
more mature production. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DYING. 

Thby are waiting on the shore 
For the bark to take them home; 

They will toil and grieve no more ; 

The hour for release hath come. 

All their long life lies behind, 

Like a dimly blending dream; 

There is nothing left to bind 
To the realms that only seem. 

They are waiting for the boat, 

There is nothing left to do; 

What was near them grows remote, 
Happy silence falls like dew; 

Now the shadowy bark is come, 

And the weary may go home. 

By still water they would rest, 

In the shadow of the tree; 

After battle sleep is beet, 

After noise tranquillity. 

Bodxn Noel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ COCKNEY.” 

Oxford: June 16, 1890. 

May I return to this word to say that I have 
got evidenoe that the name " cooks’ eggs ” is 
at the present day applied in the southern 
counties of England to the small or mis¬ 
shapen eggs occasionally laid by fowls. The 
same is the case with the Ger. hahneneier 
(=cocks’ eggs), according to Heyne in Grimm : 

“J lahnmei nennt das volk in Gottingisdhen und 
anderworts die misgestalteten hiihnereier; man 
glaubte solche eler butte der hahn gelegt.’ 

This appears to carry back the notion to some 
antiquity. And it seems to me, therefore, not 
improbable that these are the eggs referred to 
by Florio in his “ eggs, as we say oockanegs ’ ’; 
and that this may have been actually the 
original sense in which " cooks’ egg ” was nsed 
in the M.E. form "coken-ay.” 

It would suit the passages from Heywood 
and the Tournament of Tottenham perhaps even 
better than the sense of “fowls’ egg” 
generally, and would make fair sense also in 
that from Piers Plowman, if we understand him 
to mean " not even a poor egg ” of this inferior 
kind. And it would obviously also account as 
well or better for the transferred sense of “ a 
child that suoketh long,” “nestle-cook,” 
“ milksop,” since it would be even more 
derisive. Of course, everyone knows the 
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ancient fable of cocks’ eggs producing serpents 
(with which I have already bad to deal fully in 
investigating the long and curious history of 
the word “cockatrice”); but no trace of this 
notion appears to enter into the history of 
“ookenay," “cockney.” Guesses that the 
London "cockney” is connected with this 
notion, or is to be explained immediately from the 
notion, “ cocks’ egg ” proceed in ignoranee of 
the known history of the appellation; and it 
is not desirable to begin guessing until one 
knows the history, so far as it goes. 

I am told that the Baying is in Surrey, 
“ When the cock lays eggs, then the hens lay 
rashers of bacon,” which appears to refer to the 
associated bacon and egg of the “ oollop.” 

Perhaps this further light upon “cocks’ 
egg ” will remove some of the difficulties of my 
esteemed friend, Prof. A, Cook, and render 
unnecessary any serious disoussion of the 
flying suggestion that “cokenay” might in 
some way stand for ceuf d coque. There is no 
reason to suppose that coque in the sense of 
“shell” was ever English ; the “ cogges ” or 
“ cocks ” in which seamen fought in the four¬ 
teenth century, whence we have “ cock¬ 
boat” and “cockswain,” were certainly not 
shells. J. A. H. Murray. 


HAN8EX.YN-ANSEI.IN. 

Oxford: June 14, 1880. 

Mr. Bound suggests that the family name 
Hanselin “should be compared with ‘Court- 
mantel,’ a nickname of Henry I.” But in the 
case of Hanselin there is no qualification such 
as “Court,” which makes a considerable 
difference. 

However, I need cot press this objection, be¬ 
cause the name Hanselin has certainly nothing 
to do with the garment called hanselin. The 
name is written, as Mr. Bound notes, Alselin 
in the Domesday Survey. The excrescent h of 
Hanselin may be compared with Wace’s Has- 
dans = As Dans ; Herneis = Eraeis (i.e., 
Ernegis); andHelies = Elias. Thus, then, we 
arrive at a simple form Anselin, which is repre¬ 
sented by the Domesday Alselin. The con¬ 
fusion of l and n is not uncommon, and may 
be well illustrated by the Old-French alme 
from Lat. anima. 

The name Anselin presents no difficulty; it 
is a personal name formed by the Germanio 
diminutive suffix— »lin from a name beginning 
with Ans. The diminutive already occurs in 
Gregory of Tours in the forms -elenus, -olenue, 
-olinus, -ulinus, the first vowels representing 
the obscure vowel. In Gregory we have (ed. 
Arndt and Krusch): Burgolenus, 221, 10, 
Burgolinue, 398, 4, and Burgulinus, 348, 15; 
Wandelenus, Wendelenus, 245, 5; 340, 14; 
Beppolenus, 346, 19 ; 354, 1; 416, 7; Bobo- 
lenus, 345, 16 (<-/. Bobo}; Daccolenus (al. 
Dacco), 220, 11; and Dracolenus, 220, 13. 
Among Norman names we have Azelin, Buze- 
lin, Drogolic, Guczelin, Gozelin (whence 
Jocelyn and (?) Gosling), Hamelin, Hugolin, 
Lanzelin, Bobelin, Bozelin, Teodelin, Tezelin, 
Walkelin, Wazelin.* This suffix -alin- is a 
compound of the 1-suffix and the suffix 
-in, both cf which are used indepen¬ 
dently with diminutive force.f Instances of the 


* Gamelin (whence the Gamelyn of the tale 
ascribed to Chaucer) is cot a compound of -e lin-, 
but of the simple suffix in with Old Norse Gamall. 
The Old Noise name exists in the family name 
Gamble, whilst the Norman diminutive form 
exists as Gamlen. Similarly Bawlin represents 
Raoul + in, and is cot a compound of Win. 

t There are some slight traces of the suffix 
Win- in Old English personal names, but the 
forma are not free from doubt. ThiiB C awlin 
appears to be a compound of *ciaw (chough? 
Ctawan- hlrow = Challow, Berks) and this suffix. 
A Wi gelin is mentioned in the “Battle of 


name Anselin are not easy to find in Anglo- 
Norman records. This is partly owing to the 
ignorance of editors,* who have misread the 
name as Anselm, and partly to its confusion in 
later times, owing to the dropping of the nasal, 
with the distinct name Azelin. Thus there can 
be no doubt that many of the Anselms and 
Ascelinsof our early records are really Anselins. 
The name Anscelmus, a.d. 1120-1130, whioh 
occurs in the Bamsey Chronicle, p. 254, is 
obviously Anscelinus, for the Norman scribes 
very generally represent the Frankish 
affricative (z) by sc. So that Anscelinus 
represents Anzelinus not Anselm. This form 
can only be explained by the merging of 
Anselin and Azelin, the affricative ooming from 
the latter, f The name Anselin occurs in 1199 
in the Botuli Curiae Regis (ii. 59), in the name 
“ Bieardus, filius Anseltin.” He is referred to 
at p. 132 as “ filius Insell,” which may repre¬ 
sent Ansellinus or a shorter diminutive Ansel 
= O.E. Esla from Onsilo(n). This form, 
which exists in the surname Ansell, occurs in 
Domesday (i. 150b, col. 2), and, a d, 1199, in 
the Rot. Curiae Regis (i. 233, 273, 287), and in 
Fines (i. 268). We meet with it in Ordric (iv. 
288), a.d. 1118, in the person of “Ansellus 
de Guarlanda, princeps militiae Fran- 
corum.” This case is interesting, because 
we can recover the full name repre¬ 
sented by the diminutive Ansel. He is 
called “Anselmus de Garlanda” in Hugh of 
Clares Scriptum de Maioratu et Senescalcia 
Franciae (Chroniques D’Anjou, i., 390). Or is 
this another case of editors confusing Anselin 
and Anselm ? 

Thus, then, Anselin is a personal name used as 
a second name. I have given instances of this 
custom of using what I called “ double names ” 
in the Academy, July, 1888, p. 29 ; August 1, 
p. 74 ; and, from Ordrio, June 4, 1887, p. 398. 
The second name is frequently, as in the 
present case of Balph Anselin, in a diminutive 
form, and has, in many cases, a patronymic 
meaning. This custom of using a father’s or 
grandfather's name as a second name became 
very general in English in the thirteenth century, 
and in many cases the second name became a 
family surname. The Anselin or Hanselin 
family is a good example of this. The soores 
of modern English surnames derived 
from Teutonic personal names have all 
gone through the stages of patronymics 
borne first by the son, then by the 
grandson, and so on until they became real 
surnames. A “Hugh, son of Milo,” might 
appear in early thirteenth-century records, as 
“Hugo filius Milonis,” “Hugo Milonis,” or 
“Hugo Miles,” the latter representing an un- 
Latinised form with the French nom. s. Or he 
might appear as “ Hugo Mile,” owing to the 
supersession of the Fr. nom. form in Anglo- 
French by the accusative. Perhaps, as I have got 
so far, I may be allowed to protest against the 
foolish custom still prevalent among English 
genealogists of calling every filius a Fitz. 
Names in Fitz were very rare in England ; and 
the oddB are infinitely greater on “ Hugo, 
filius Milonis ” being “Hugh Miles ”or “ Hugh 
Milessune.” I have very little doubt that the 

Maldon,” 1. 500, end a Beccelinus occurs in the 
Life of St. Gutblac (Acta Sanctorum, April 11., 
p. 43a, 48b ; Mabillon, A.8. Ord. S. Boned., id., 
272, 280). He is, however, called Beccel in the 
O.E. version, ed. Goodwin, pp. 44, 80. 

* The publications of the Record Commission are 
full of blunders in pern >nal names. Names 
embodying eua = O.E. gifu are generally read ena 
on the analogy of the Norman names in ina, which, 
in their turn, sometimes appear as ita, while a 
name like Leniet (O.E. Leof-geat) is disguised as 
Leniet. 

t The surnames As lin, Ashlin, Ashli are 
derived from Azelin, or, in some cases, from 
Anselin. A John Asselyn occurs in 1354; 11 
Report Hist. MSS., App. rii., p. 64. 


first Mayor of London was known to his fellow- 
citizens as “ Henry Ailwinessune.” Henry, the 
son of ADthelwine, is, beyond all doubt, tire 
son of an English father; but in his French 
disguise of “ Henry Fitz-Aylwine,” he is not 
likely to be reoogniaed as an Englishman by 
the average reader. It is one of Mr. Freeman’s 
many services that he has rejected this hybrid 
denomination. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


THE VANDALS AND ANDALUSIA. 

Oxford: June7, 1890. 

Prof. Freeman having raised some doubt, in 
a recent lecture given at Oxford, as to the 
original identity of “ V&ndali ” and “ Andalu¬ 
sia,” the southern province of Baetioa, first 
occupied by the Vandals after their invasion of 
Spain a.d. 411, I venture to suggest an ex¬ 
planation. 

Let me, in the first place, quote two Spanish 
authorities who confirm the derivation of 
“Andalusia” from “Vandali”: (1) Monlau, 
in his Diccionarho Etimologico (Madrid, 1856), 
Btates: 

“ Vandalucia, Vandalicia, o Vandalia denomlna- 
ciones que tuvola actual Andalucia ocupada por 
los Vandalos.” 

(2) Roque Barcia, in his great Diccionario 
General (5 vols. foL, Madrid, 1883), likewise 
says: 

“ Los Vandalos eon los Alan os y Suevos entraron 
en Espafia (409). Una de sus tribus se eatableoi6 
con los Suevos en Galicia, otra en la Betica (411), 
que de ellos tom6 el nombre de Andalucia (Vanda¬ 
lucia, paiB de los Vandalos).” 

Now the main difference between the two 
names—viz., the loss of the initial v — may be 
accounted for, it seems to me, by two causes : 
(1) By a confusion between the Vandali and 
Alani, who, according to Procopius (De Bello 
Vandalico, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1833, Lib. L cap. 
3) had joined in occupying the Roman province 
of Spain; (2) by the phonetic rule that the 
analogous sound of initial Latin v was 
frequently replaced in Spanish by h, and 
afterwards entirely lost, e.g., Aablar=/abulari, 
Aacer=/acere, hambre=/ames, hijo=/ilius, 
Aierro=/errum, Aoja=/o)ium, &o. (cf. Diez., 
Grammatik der Roman. Sprachen, i., 284 and 
375). 

H. Krebs. 


shits’ masts and yards, AND THE SION OF 

THE CROSS. 

The passage in Blair’s translation of Belles- 
heim (voL i. 105) which, I must confess, did 
provoke a smile, runs as follows: 

“ At one time the island (Iona) possessed not less 
than three hundred and sixty such crosses. Even 
the masts and yards of their ships were arranged 
in cruciform fashion.” 

Neither the passage in Adamnan cited by Prof. 
Cook, nor the statement of the accurate Beeves 
based upon it, is sufficient warrant for the very 
large inference of Dr. Bellesheim. Indeed, on 
the oontrary, the passage in Adamnan shows 
that the cruciform arrangement was excep¬ 
tional and not usual. I had in my mind, and 
hinted at, the passage in Justin Martyr {Apol. 
i. 55) where bis devout imagination sees the 
sign of the cross in the sails of a Bhip, and in a 
man’s nose and eyebrows, &c. Tertnllian and 
Minucius Felix, as is well known, also see the 
cross in the arrangement of the mast and yards 
of a Bhip. One need not doubt the veneration 
paid by the Irish monks towards the symbol 
of the cross, while he discredits the statement 
that their ships were for that reason rigged in 
a particular fashion. 

i The Reviewer. 
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“FRANCE AND THU REPUBLIC.” 

Btrood, Kent: June 14,1800. 

I saw to-day for the first time Mr, Hamer - 
ton’s remarks on Mr. Hurlbert’s work, France 
and the Republic, and my review of it In the 
Aoadbht of May 17, Mr. Hamerton says: 

“Thereviewer, Mr. Markheiro, appears to accept 
without question several of those misconceptions 
about the present condition of France which are 
current in other countries. First, as to the origin 
of (he Republic, Mr. Markheim says: ‘ Proclaimed 
in Paris by a mob, it exists in the country by virtue 
of the control which its partisans have acquired of 
the central machinery of government.’ May I 
remind your readers that this statement would 
have been perfectly accurate from the Fourth of 
September, 1870, to the election of the National 
Assembly, but that it is now nineteen years out of 
date.” 

I borrowed the words which Mr. Hamerton 
criticises from Mr. Hurlbert’s book. They seem 
to me true. France as a nation is not republican 
from choice by an act of national will, but it is 
under a republican government because the 
partisans of the Republic acquired the oontrol 
of the administrative machinery in the period 
beginning with the Fourth of September, 1870, 
and ending with the resignation of Marshal 
MaoMahon in January, 1879. 

Mr. Hamerton says: 

“ One reason for the existence of the Republic is 
the death of the monarchical sentiment.” 

May I call his attention to the statistics of 
the general elections of 1885 and 1889 in Mr. 
Hurlbert’s book, p. xcv. of the Introduction. 
According to these statistics the republican 
majority, in a body of about eight millions of 
aotual voters, amounted to more than seven 
hundred thousand votes in the year 1885, and 
fell below three hundred thousand votes in 
1889. The main issue at both elections is 
generally admitted to have been between the 
Monarchy and the Republic. The substantial 
decrease of the republican majority in 1889 
does not look like the death of monarchical 
opinions, and from the opinions I think we may 
infer the "sentiment.” 

William Markheim. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Buusat. June S», 7.«0 p.m. Btbioal: “Ibsen's Plays 
and Problems,” by Mr. J. H. Mairhead. 

Mobdat, June 88, 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The 
Bites in the East earliest mentioned in the Bible,” 
by Mr. Hormusd Bas sa m , 

Tuhsday, June 84, 8 so p.m. British Museum: “ The 
Manners and Customs of the Babylonians,” IV., 
by Mr. O.Bertln. 

5 p.m. BtatBtioal: General Annual Meeting, 
a 80 p.m. Anthropological: “ A Skeleton found 
at West Thurrock, Essex,” and " Two Skulls 
recently exhumed within City Limits,” by Mr. 
John E. Price; “ The Ethnology of India,” by Mr. 
H. H. Kisley. 

WxnniSDAY, June IS, 8 p.m. Oymmrodorion: Annual 
Oonversaslone. 

Friday, June >7, 8 pm. Browning: Annual Meeting; 
a Paper by Dr. Stanton (Jolt. 


8CIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

The American Journal of Mathematics. Yol> 
XII., 3. (Baltimore.) A memoir by Foinoard, 
” Sur les Equations aux Dferivfies partielles de 
la Physique Matbfematique ” (pp. 211-294), is 
thus introduced by the author: 

" Quaild on envisage les divers probifemes de 
Oalcul Integral qui ee potent natnrellement 
lonqu’on vcut approfondir les parties les plus 
diffferentes de la Physique, il est impossible do 
b’fetre pas frapp<5 des analogies que tous ces 
probifemes preeentent entre eux. Qu’il s’agisse de 
l’feleotricite statique ou dynamique, de la 
propagation de la chaleur, de l’optique, de 
l’felastidtfe, de l'hydrodynamique, on est 


toujours conduit il des Equations diffferentielleB de 
meme famille et les conditions aux limites, quoique 
diffcrentes, ne sont pas pourtant sans offrir 
quelques resemblances, Nous ne citerons ici que 
quelques examples.” 

The memoir, it goes without saying, will repay 
careful study. The only other paper is by Mr. 
H. B. Fine: "Singular Solutions of Ordinary 
Differential Equations” (pp. 295-322). The 
conditions of occurrence of singular solutions of 
differential equations and of the properties of 
these solutions are dismissed on the lines intro¬ 
duced by Briot and Bouquet and developed by 
them in the " Proprii tes des Fonctions Definiea 
par des Equations Differentiellee.” 

Elliptic Integrals. By F. W. Newman. 
(Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes.) The light 
touch of the vanished hand of a Clifford is 
required in describing this treatise of the veteran 
Prof. Newman, and something in the style of 
Clifford’s celebrated criticism of Booth’s Elliptic 
Transcendents. At the outset the title 
“ Elliptic Integrals ” prepared us for a com¬ 
mentary on Legendre’s Functions Elliptiques, 
the standard work on the snbject at the time 
our author began his mathematical studies, and 
then marking the high-water level of analyti¬ 
cal progress. But since that day no snbject in 
analysis has made such gigantic strides, first 
under Abel and Jacobi; and now even their work 
is obsolete by the side of the reoent develop¬ 
ments of Weierstrass, Halphen, and Klein. 
Prof. Newman goes so far as to mention Jacobi, 
bnt without adopting the elegant notation 
which made the Fundamenta Nova at once 
adopted as the standard of mathematical 
elegance in the treatment of Elliptic Functions, 
as tiie snbject is uow called. His quotations 
appear as if derived from the slight sketch of 
Jaoobi’s work added in an appendix by 
Legendre, probably at a time when he was too 
fixed in the ideas of his life’s work to properly 
appreciate their importance. So long as 
mathematicians followed Euler and Legendre, 
in looking at the subject as one of Elliptic 
Integrals, the progress was as slow as we 
might imagine that of Trigonometry would have 
been if approached from the point of view of 
the inverse circular functions. But Abel’s 
single remark that it was the inverse func¬ 
tion that had previously been studied was suffi¬ 
cient to revolutionise the subject; and this laid 
the foundation of the present magnifioent edi- 
floe, which includes the elliptic functions as the 
simplest case of an unlimited class of Abelian 
functions. We do not find any mention of this 
modern treatment of elliptic functions in this 
book, the scope of whioh appears to be limited 
to the development and perfecting of certain 
details of Legendre’s work—a labour in whioh 
the author has, doubtless, experienced con¬ 
siderable pleasure, and whioh sixty-five years 
ago would have made some stir in the mathe¬ 
matical world. But as it is, we fear that 
foreign mathematicians, who cannot appreciate 
the author’s motives, will have more cause 
than ever to think the insularity of British 
mathematics very pronounced, although they 
may allow that the detailed treatment is elegant 
and refined. 

The Theory of Determinants in the Historical 
Order of its Development. Part I.—Deter¬ 
minants in General: Leibnitz. (1693) to Oayley 
(1841). By T. Muir. (Macmillan.) The 
origin of the work before us is very naturally 
accounted for by the author: 

" During the writing of my Trtatist on the Theory 
•/ Determinants (1882), it was repeatedly forced on 
my attention that the history of the subject had 
been very imperfectly looked into. Not only, as it 
appeared, had injustice been done by the attribu¬ 
tion of isolated theorems and demonstrations to 
authors other than the first discoverers, but the 
labours of the great founders of the theory had 
been disproportionately represented, and a con¬ 


siderable amount of valuable work had actually 
been lost sight of altogether.” 

We know no one more fitted for the task of 
setting these matters right than our author, 
and we are glad that he has undertaken it and 
carried it so far to a successful issue. Dr. 
Muir has worthily followed in the path of Mr. 
Todhunter, and merits the enoomium passed 
upon that writer by Henry Smith for producing 
a work “ so suggestive of research and so full 
of its spirit.” So many memoirs, even of the 
first importance, run the risk of being (to quote 
Prof. Smith again) mislaid, a result which ia 
“ not only a loss to the history of soienoe, but 
interferes seriously with the discovery of new 
knowledge.” The first step taken was the 
compilation of a Bibliography, a step which 
entailed much labour, the fruits of whioh were 
given to mathematicians in the form of a List 
of Writings, and which occupied some forty- 
one pagee of the Quarterly Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics. A natural consequence was the un¬ 
earthing of many more papers bearing on the 
subject, and this involved a supplementary 
artide of twenty-two pages in the same journal. 
We need only state here the author’s object. 
This has been twofold: 

“ First, to provide a work of reference which 
should contain all that had been written on the 
subject, and which should be so indexed that any¬ 
one engaged in research might easily ascertain 
exactly what had been done on any particular 
topic, how it had been done, and what possible 
dev lopments it preshadowed. Secondly, to show 
clearly to whom every step in advance had been 
due. doing this in such a way, also, that the reader 
might see the actual data on which any conclusion 
was based.” 

We cannot isolate any part, and so ask our 
readers “ ex pede ” to build up " Herculem ”; 
but we have said enough to indicate what the 
author has set himself to do, and how he has 
attempted to do it. We can say, further, 
that we have read the text with interest, as it 
is put together with considerable graphical 
detail. Labour equal to that expended on its 
compilation oould alone enable a reader to 
supply any lacunae, if such exist. We shall 
await the completion of this work and the 
issue of the promised "new and greatly 
enlarged edition” of the Treaties on Deter¬ 
minants with much interest. 

Arithmetic. By C. Pendlebury. (Bell.) 
We briefly draw attention to the fact that this 
excellent text-book haa now reached its fourth 
edition, an evident token of its having met with 
the approval of mathematical teachers. It 
appears to have been carefully revised since its 
first edition (which we duly noticed at the 
time) appeared. We may remark that there 
is now a short appendix, whioh treats of the 
G.C.M. and L.O.M. of two or more frac¬ 
tions, approximations, problems involving pro¬ 
portion, and a note on the conversion of 
consols. The book has been reduced iu size by 
some 40 pages. For the use of masters who like 
examples only, the author has issued the 
numerous exercises, whioh acoompany the 
present work, without the text. 

Arithmetic for Beginners. By J. Brook- 
smith and E. J. Brooksmith. (Macmillan.) 
This little work in its method follows 
the lines of the well-known Arithmetic 
in Theory and Practice, the outline being, in the 
main, due to the late J. Brooksmith, the 
details being filled in by Mr. E. J. Brooksmith. 
It is quite elementary, and is a good and suffi¬ 
cient introduction to any more advanced text¬ 
book. The work is a handy one, the roles 
dearly laid down and amply illustrated by wdl- 
choaen exercises. It is written with a view to 
" army, university, professional, and local 
examinations,” ana is adapted and sufficient for 
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ordinary school purposes. There are specimen 
examination papers and “answers” at the 
end. 


SOME BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 
PEILOLOOY. 

Formenlehre dtr Lateinischen Sprache. Von 
F. Neue. Band II.—Dritte anflage von 0. 
Wegener. (Berlin: Calvary.) Farts 6—10. 
We are glad to be able to record the rapid 
progress of this new edition of a most valuable 
work. It does not, indeed, seem likely to be 
finished so soon as the prospectus announced, 
for the work was to be completed in ten parts; 
and the tenth part, now before us, leaves the 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections as 
yet untouched. These may not, indeed, take 
muoh time or space, but Bichter in the new 
volume of Studemund’s Studisn has succeeded 
in giving more than three hundred pages to 
the use of the interjections alone; and we may 
expect three more parts at least before the 
present work is complete. However, no scholar 
will grumble if the work is well done. And, so 
far as the present writer can judge, it is well 
done. There are, it is true, some things which 
require mending. Dr. Wagener, for instance, 
is very weak in his treatment of the glosses. 
He quotes Labbe’s glosses under the title 
“ Labb,” without any distinction between the 
sources of these glosses. One of his oountry- 
men, writing in iVolfflin’s Archiv, recently fell 
very foul of Prof. Nettleship for doing—or, 
rather, seeming to do—the same; and now 
Dr. Wagener has shown us that German 
scholars are quite capable of committing the 
errors which German critics are only too eager 
to detect in foreigners. A more serious 
glossarial error appears in the references to 
Osbern’s Panormia. Osbern was a Gloucester 
monk of the twelfth oentury who oompiled a 
large glossary, a part of which one may 
charitably attribute to his desire to inorease the 
Latin vooabulary. The value of the glossary 
has been accurately estimated by Lowe in his 
Prodromus (p. 243). But Dr. Wagener seems 
quite nnoonscious of all this. We say “ seems,” 
for we can hardly suppose he is really ignorant, 
but bis references to the old nomenclature— 
“ Thesaurus nov. Latin." —do not impress us 
very favourably. And from this work he 
quotes a number of adverbs in im, without 
adding any warning that the authority for 
these is very dubious. The case is worse, 
because he has not even succeeded in giving all 
of Osbem’s adverbs, e g. he has not noticed 
that Faucker’s spissim (p. 676) is given by 
Osbern (Hai, p. 141, t v. accumulatim). How¬ 
ever, the glossarial words are not those whioh 
are of the greatest value for ordinary students, 
and in the ordinary ranges of scholarship we 
can testify to the general excellence of Dr. 
Wagoner's work. We trust that he will go on 
successfully, and will append to his preface a 
list of authorities, in which some remarks about 
the glossaries may duly find a place. 

Vorlesunqen iiber lattinische Sprachwisaentchaft. 
Von Oh. K. Beiaig, neubearbeitet von F. Heer- 
degen, II. Semasiologie (Berlin: Calvary). 
Being's Vorlesungen is a book whioh attained 
considerable celebrity in its own day. Beisig 
died in 1829, and the book was published by 
Haase ten years later. But we very much 
doubt whether it is worth re-publishing to¬ 
day. The earlier part of it may deserve re¬ 
writing and re-editing; but it is neither possible 
nor desirable, so far as we can see, to construct 
a satisfactory work out of Beiaig and Haase’s 
rather unsystematic remarks on Semasiology. 
This criticism, however, only applies to the 
first quarter of the book before us; the other 
120 pages are occupied by a new work of 
Dr. Heerdegen’s own composing, entitled 
“ Principles of Latin Semasiology.” The 


same writer published a book on this subject 
some little while ago, and since has largely 
occupied himself with Latin lexicography, and 
in particular with its history. The present 
critic must confess that, as it seems to 
him, it is either too early to lay down the 
principles of this study, or else the study is 
one which does not require such foundations. 
For while Dr. Heerdegen makes several contri¬ 
butions in detail to lexicography, his principles 
—“ translation ” and “ determination ”—seem 
to us only old friends disguised under long and 
philcaQpnieal-sounding names. The new edi¬ 
tion of Haase is not, as we hold, anything like 
so valuable as another new edition given us by 
the same publishers, that of Neue’s Formenlehre, 
noticed above. 

Lexilcon dtr Lateinisehen Wortformen. "Von 
K. E. Georges (Leipzig: Hahn). We are glad 
to be able to record the progress of this ex¬ 
cellent work, whioh had been delayed owing 
to the weak state of Prof. Georges’s eyes. Afl 
Latin scholars will be glad to learn the danger 
is past, and the veteran Latinist has been able 
to resume work. The Lexicon has now reached 
the word quadrifariam. It would be presump¬ 
tion to praise the execution. The work should 
be in every library, and it will be found just 
as useful by those who possess Prof. Georgee’s 
Handworterbuch as by those who do not 

Handbuch der Klassitchen Altertumswissens- 
shaft. Zweiter Band: griechisohe und latei- 
nische Sprachwissensohaft. (Miinchen : Beck.) 
This series has received such general recogni¬ 
tion that it is needless to praise it in detail. 
We may, however, call attention to the 
appearance of the new and enlarged edition of 
the second volume. The chief contents are the 
Greek and Latin Grammars of Brugmann, 
Stolz, and Schmalz, which are here revised and 
added to. Prof. Brugmann, in particular, has 
treated several subjects at greater length, 
particularly the nominal stem-formations and 
the syntax. The latter is, however, not even 
yet enough, though Prof. Brugmann may be 
right in saying that is is hardly possible to 
write a historical Greek Grammar. We regret 
that the two articles on lexicography, and 
particularly that on Latin lexioography, do not 
seem to come up to the high level of the rest 
of the volume. The subject, which is treated 
very briefly, is of course a difficult one to deal 
with satisfactorily; but the articles given us 
are confined almost exclusively to lexioography 
in Germany, and lack asense of proportion and 
a dear idea of what is wanted. For instance, 
Wolfflin’s Archiv is a most important under¬ 
taking, but a detailed list of the “ questions” 
set to Prof. Wolfflin’s contributors seems 
entirely uncalled for. 

Be Martials verborum novatore. Scripsit A. 
Stephani. Breslauer Philologische Abhandlun- 
gen iv. 2. (Breslau: Koebner.) Several 
useful monographs have already issued from 
Breslau "University in the series to whioh this 
pamphlet bdongs, and it is itself likely to be 
no less useful than its predecessors. It is, of 
course, in reality only index work, but the 
compilation of such radioes is one of the ohief 
needs of dassioal scholarship at the present 
time. The work is done with muoh minute¬ 
ness— e.g., the writer attempts to disoover 
whether innovations appear in any one metre 
more than the others, and, in doing so, carefully 
takes into account the fact that a hexameter 
has more syllables than an iambic. We are not 
sure that the result quite justifies this elaborate¬ 
ness, for it does not appear that Martial 
“ invented ” many words. Such words as are 
known to us for the first time from his writings 
bdong mainly to the iambics. 

Das praesens der indogermanischen Orund- 
sprache. Von O. Hoffmann. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck.) This book professes to sum up 


the results of recent criticism, so far as they 
concern the stems and inflexions of tho present 
tense in Indogermanio languages. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the writer has got rather muddled 
between new and old. The “ vocalic d ” 
which he produces towards the end of his book 
is a specimen of his power to err. We regret 
that he has failed, for the idea of the book is 
excellent. A real summary of recent criticism 
would be valuable. 

Be locativi in prisca latinitate vi et usu. Von 
A. Bell. (Breslau.) Dr. Bell is a Canadian 
who has studied in Germany. His disserta¬ 
tion attempts, e.g,, to assign a locative origin to 
many usages of the genitive; and, though not 
particularly original, it is scholarly, ana con¬ 
tains a useful collection of instances. The 
connexion suggested between the locative and 
the accusative does not seem very helpful. 

Zur ErkUlrunq der Reden des Karthaginer.sers 
Hanno. Von F. Soltau. (Berlin: Calvary.) 
This treatise forms part of the tenth volume of 
the "Berliner Studien,’’ a series which is 
characterised throughout by a determined effort 
to produce valuable work. Indeed, the effort 
is so marked that some of the volumes are 
exceedingly dulL We cannot, then, put down 
the treatise before us as a practical joke. And 
yet it is difficult to know what else to make of 
it. Herr Soltau professes to explain the Punio 
fragments in the Poenulus of Plautus by the aid 
of Keltic. He supposes that in the fifteenth 
century b c. Scythians came from the Caucasian 
Iberia, settled in Spain, and thence went to 
Ireland, where their language maintained itself 
in its purity, “ vom Jahre 1006 bis 7 vor Ghr.” 
Accordingly, he adopts the theories of a certain 
O’Connor, who about 1822 published an 
explanation of Plautus’ Punic based on the 
Erse language. Such views were barely 
pardonable in 1822: nowadays, oritioism 
dissolves before them in Homeric laughter. 

Die griechischen Bialekte. Von B. Meister. 
Band II. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck.) The 
work of Ahrens on the Greek dialects was a 
standard authority in its day, and is even still 
a book of muoh value, though recent discoveries 
have added to our knowledge and recent 
oritioism has altered some of our views. One 
may then heartily welcome the treatise which 
Dr. Meister has based upon it, the second 
volume of which lies before us. It contains 
the dialects of Elis, Arkadia, and Cyprus, and 
an index to the first and second volumes. 
Pamphylian, too, would have fitly found a place 
here, but the slight knowledge we at present 
possess of Pamphylian inscriptions seems to 
have moved Dr. Meister to wait in the hope 
of better things. Even the Cyprian texts gave 
the editor gTeat trouble. He complains 
bitterly in his preface that little has been done 
to edit them with accuracy, and be has 
apparently been unable to procure information 
as to the true readings of the inscriptions in 
the Ceenola collection at New York. This is 
much to be regretted, for the execution of the 
work is excellent, as indeed might have been 
expected from so high an authority as Dr. 
Meister. As a specimen, one may refer to the 
discussion (p. 115) of the dative <r<pth on an 
Arkadian inscription. This had usually been 
taken as an accusative, but the syntax of the 
sentence requires a dative. Dr. Meister 
supposes a stem <r<pt- on the analogy of 
pe- bunt, &c., whence came a locative *<rq>t i, of 
which ciptlt would be the plural. 

Zum dischen arkadischen und kyprischen 
Dialekt. Von B. Meister. (Leipzig: Devrient.) 
Dr. Meister’s Creek Dialects, reviewed above, 
was the object of a fierce attack in the 
Gottingen gelehrter Anzelger at the hands of 
Mr. O. Hoffmann. Dr. Meister here replies. 
The conclusion of every reader must be, we 
think, that the reply is crushing, and that Mr. 
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Hoffman has been as unsuccessful in criticising 
the book of others as he was in compiling his 
own work on the present stem of the Indoger- 
manio verb. The pamphlet has naturally little 
more than a controversial interest. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute on Tuesday next, June 24, which will be 
the last of the present session, Mr. H. H. 
Bisley will read a paper on “ The Ethnology 
of India,” giviog a summary of the results of 
the work upon which he has been engaged for 
some years past for the government of Bengal, 
How to know Grouts by the Leavet. By A. N. 
M‘Alpine. (Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

It has long been wished that the grasses of our 
pastures oould be identified at other times than 
when they are in flower. When the vegetation 
is not in flower (or in seed) it has hitherto 
been difficult to judge of the value of a pasture; 
and, even when the grasses are flowering, stock, 
by neglecting one sort of grass ana eating 
down another, may leave the impression that 
the field contains a greater proportion of the 
former than is really the case. Mr. M'Alpine 
has devised a soheme of classification under 
which, with patience and a magnifying glass, 
nearly all our British grasses can be identified 
by their radical leaves at any season of the 
year. We have satisfied ourselves that his 
scheme is a workable one; but it does want 
patience. Fortunately, the five commonest 
pasture-grasses (ryegrass, fescue, dogstail, 
foxtail, and Yorkshire fog) can be discovered 
easily; but for the rest more time and care are 
required. We can suggest no improvement in 
Mr. M'Alpine’s scheme, except by noticing 
that matgrass ( Nardut etricta ) is often so hairy 
that it deserves a mention among the author’s 
group of hairy grasses. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

On Thursday and Friday of next week there 
will be sold at Dublin the valuable library of 
the late William M. Henessy, assistant deputy- 
keeper of the public reoords. Besides printed 
books, there are many rare old Irish MSS.; 
and not a few of both are enriched with notes 
in the handwriting of Henessy himself or of 
former owners. 

The last number of the Babylonian and 
Orientol Becord contains several articles of 
interest. Prof. Ph. Oolinet, of Louvain, in the 
opening paper, “ Puramdhi as the Goddess of 
Abundance m the Rig-Veda,” finally disposes 
of a question he had previously treated of in 
the same journal. His present proofs require 
to be taken in connexion with a criticism of the 
views of Prof. Pischel and Gelder which he 
published in the Muse on for April. M. Theo. G. 
Finches gives the text, transcription, and 
translation, with a commentary, of “ A Baby¬ 
lonian Tablet of the Reign of Aspasinc ” (see 
also Academy, May 17). The latter name is 
identified in the following artide by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie as Hyspaosmes, Khara- 
cenian king of Babylon in 127 b.c. 

We have recently received Part IV. of 
Epigraphia Indica—the official reoord of the 
inscriptions collected in the course of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (London: 
TrUbner and W. H. Allen). Like former parts, 
it consists of texts and translations which have 
been prepared by German scholars from the 
impressions made by Dr. James Burgess and 
his assistants. Perhaps the most important 
paper is that by Prof. Kiielhom, of Gottingen, 
upon the Siyadoni inscription, which has 
enabled him to reconstruct the order of four 
kings of Kanauj in the ninth and tenth cen- | 


turies. This inscription records the gifts of 
traders to Vishnu; and many of the gifts are 
valued in terms of drammae, which is evidently 
a coin or monetary denomination of some sort. 
Another inscription, from Peheva in the Karnal 
district of the Punjab—edited by Prof. Buhler, 
of Vienna—similarly records the voluntary 
taxation for religious purposes imposed upon 
themselves by oertain horse-dealers. The tax 
was two dharmae ; upon which Prof. BUhler 
comments as follows : 

‘‘As far as is known at present, the word iharma 
is not used as the name of a coin or numerical 
quantity. It must, therefore, be understood to 
mean a religious gift, the amount of which was 
settled by custom.’’ 

But surely this dharma must have some con¬ 
nexion with the previous dr ammo. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotilian Socistt. — (Monday, June S.) 
Shadworth H, Hodgson, Esq , president, in the 
chair.—Papers were read by Mr. G. F. Stout and 
Prof. Brough, entitled, ‘‘Is the Distinction of 
Feeling, Cognition, and Conation valid as an Ulti¬ 
mate Distinction of the Mental Functions ? ”—A 
paper by Dr. Bain on the same subject was 
read by the hon. secretary, and a discussion 
followed. 

Elizabethan Socistt. —( Wednesday , June 4-) 
Fbbdssick Booses, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
James Ernest Baker read a paper on “ The Flays 
of Philip Massinger.” When Philip Massinger 
came to London to seek his livelihood, and finally 
found it as “ one of those gentlemen who spend 
their wits in writing plays,” the English romantic 
drama had already reached its pinnacle of ex¬ 
cellence, had attained the highest point of its 
creative and productive power. The golden sun 
of poetry still shed its shining rays of dazzling 
brilliance, but the turn of the day had come, and 
unmistakable signs were not wanting that the 
night was gradually approaching. The wonderful 
outburst of genuine dramatic work that took 

S lace in the reign of Elizabeth dates from 
le production of Marlowe’s ‘‘Tamburlaine the 
Great” in 1588, and lasted till the days of 
Massinger, Ford, and Shirley. Never was such 
prodigality of intellect, such universality of genius, 
that so easily and spontaneously found an outlet 
in the rapid production of exquisite and sensuous 
poetry, seen before. And this poetry in the 
hands of some of the dramatists became genuinely 
lifelike. In the words of Prof. Dowden, “Men 
were in a temper to think human life, with its 
action and its passions, a very important and 
interesting thing.” All the sensations and 
vicissitudes that afflict and rend the hearts of men 
were painted in colours of peculiarly beautiful 
hues with firm but delicate touch. We may 
divide the Elizabethan dramatists into four 
periods. Proud Kit Marlowe with his thrilling 
and impassioned outbursts of song, and Marston, 
that keen and poignant satirist, may be picked 
out as representatives of the first period; myriad- 
minded William Shakspere, with his manly and 
sympathetic heart and never-failing love for all 
that is true, natural, and steadfast m life and art, 
and honest Thomas Dekker take their place in the 
second period; John Webster, subtle questioner 
of human destiny, and rugged Ben Jonson, stem 
analyser of the vices and affectations of his age, and 
sweetest of all masque writers, fit easily into the 
third period; while Beaumont and Fletcher, skil¬ 
ful producers of romantic plays in style at once 
delightfully clear and limpid, and Philip Massinger, 
with his wide knowledge of " the wom and 
tortured human heart,” are chief exponents of 
the fourth period. Mr. Baker remarked that 
though he placed Massinger in t';o fourth period, 
it must bo strictly remembered that he stands at 
some considerable distance from the time when 
the Elizabethan drama became quite decadent. 
We may allow him to herald the secondary lights 
of the Elizabethan dramatists ; but after Marlowe, 
Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
no name is more particularly worthy of our fixed 


attention and careful regard. Massinger deserves 
this, not because he sends the blood pulsating 
through us with the fire and vigour of his verse, 
intoxicates our senses with the sweetness and purity 
of his poetry; but because his characteristic merits 
lie in his stately and flexible versification, his 
well-constructed plots, and the ethical interest that 
always permeates his plays. Massinger must have 
laboured under singular disadvantages. It seems 
impossible that, with his fine sueceptibilities and 
keen apprehension of the influences of nature, he 
oould not have been sorely tried by the oppressive 
and unceasing cares to which his destiny exposed 
him. His life in London must have been passed 
in a dreary atmosphere, seldom pierced by the 
soft and radiant lights of human felicity. His 
portrait is one of the most interesting and 
fascinating in the gallery of Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists. It is a faoe refined and thoughtful, yet 
terribly sad and depressed. It appears as if the 
passions of the body had swept pitilessly across 
it, and left lightly' yet ruthlessly the deep 
imprint of their marks—the face of a mau 
who has grappled hard with the cruel ex¬ 
periences of the world, who has felt the fire of 
passion flaming at his heart, who is weary of the 
burden of the flesh, and is hungering for the 
fathomless rest to come. The first mention of 
Massinger as a dramatist is in 1621, when bis 
comedy of "The Woman’s Plot” (now known tons 
under the name of “A Very Woman") was per¬ 
formed at Court. As Massinger left Oxford in 
1606, and apparently commenoed writing plays at 
once, we have an interval of fifteen years which we 
are unable to fill up with any definite information 
respecting him. He must have produced many 
plays during this long period. No doubt many of 
them are now lost to us, owing to Mr. John War- 
burton’s cook, that “ Omar of our early drama,” 
using them leaf by leaf as covers for pie-crust. Wo 
possess the titles of thirty-eight plays if we in¬ 
clude ‘‘Sir John van Olden Barnaveldt” (discovered 
sometime ago by Mr. A. H. Bullen) either partially 
or entirely written by Massinger. These consist 
of tragedies, comedios, and romantic dramas. 
"The Virgin Martyr.” in which Massinger was 
undoubtedly assisted by Thomas Dekker, contains 
some passages of remarkable beauty. But it is an 
imperfect production, and the eareful and judi¬ 
cious critic will proceed cautiously in bestowing 
his praise upon the play. Dekker’s hand may be 
clearly traoed in it, and probably the more dainty 
and delicate passages which are its redeeming 
features are from the pen of this delightful drama¬ 
tist. We especially apprecia’e ‘he tender spirit of 
the scene between Dorothea and Angelo, Act ii., 
scene 1., which seems to ba written iu Dckker'a 
happiest strain. A passage of genuine and un¬ 
mistakable poetry like this, full of an actual 
peaceful serenity, and coming in the 
midst of so much that is unquestionably 
coarse and conventional, affects our senses almost 
as deeply as the clear brilliant sun in the early 
spring. 1 ' The Duke of Milan ” is written in beauti¬ 
ful and forcible language, slightly turbulent at 
times when Massinger allows the “hectic flush of 
passion” to run away with him, but frequently 
rising into true poetic utterance. Sforza is a type 
of character common enough in Massinger's plays. 
A human being firm and manly in many respects, 
but somewhat Sable to lose the balance of his mind 
by sudden outbursts of ungovernable rage and 
hatred. Sforza is an almost course assertion of the 
force of nature, of the ironic preponderance of 
nature and circumstance over men’s artificial 
arrangements. Mr. Leslie Stephen has described this 
play as a variation upon the tbeme of “ Othello,” 
but Mr. Baker considered Mr. Swinburne more 
crictically exact when he says to do justioe with it 
we should compare it not with “Othello” but 
with Ford’s variation on the same theme of 
“ Love’s Sacrifice.” Malefort in “ The Unnatural 
Combat ” is not a very acceptable personage to 
entertain; neither do the remaining charaoters in 
the play impress us very favourably. It is woithy 
of our attention as an early example of Massinger’s 
style. His command of blank verse is always 
effective and masterly. He does not possess that 
exuberance of imaginative force as displayed in 
Marlowe, Fletcher, Webster and Ford; but he 
partially atones for this deficiency by his keenness 
of expression, his melodious cadences, his admir¬ 
able way of rising to the dignity of an important 
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situation, and by his singularly happy manner of 
working oat the intricaoieaof hiaplots. “The Bond¬ 
man ’’ is one of the best of Massinger’s romantic 
plays. He is always more at home in romantic 
drama than in pure tragedy; and in this play, 
with its novel and interesting plot, the poet tarns 
his abilities to their best advantage. The tone 
throughout is dignified and bracing. In some of 
his plays Massinger makes the speeches of his chief 
choracters the mere vehicle for a rhetorical use of 
words. The speeches of Paris in “The Homan 
Actor ’’ are totally exempt from this fault. In them 
we have “the writhing and conflict, and the 
sublime colloquy of man's nature with itself.” The 
scene in which Caesar kills Paris because bis mis¬ 
tress Domitia conceives a guilty passion for him 
strikes the note of profound dramatic passion. 

‘ ‘ The Great Duke of Florence ’ ’ is the most pleasing 
and delightful of Massinger’s trsgi-oomedies, 
whether we praise it for the sweetness of its versi¬ 
fication, its well-drawn dramati* penonae, or its 
happily evolved plot. There is a rich vein of 
gentle playfulness of peculiar and susceptible 
charm running throughout the play. To use 
Lamb’s expression, we read it “ with composure 
and placid delight.’’ “ The Maid of Honour ’’ has 
few die anguishing qualities. The passions 
depicted in this playare not the passions of real 
men and women. There is variety of character, 
but Massinger has manifested little skill in ably 
contrasting it. Oamiola and her rejected lover 
Adorni are the only two people that attract our 
sympathies in any way, or for whom we have any 
respect. In this play Massinger evinces that keen 
and intense appreciation of beauty as manifested in 
the human body. This sense of physical beauty, 
this perception of the matchless loveliness of the 
perfect forms of men and women, he possessed in 
common with Marlowe and Shakspeie, and most of 
the other poets of the Elizabethan age. “ The 
Fatal Dowry ” is a fine specimen of Massinger's 
tragic work. The general tone of the play is 
decidedly satisfactory, and the interest of the 
reader is kept well auve from the first scene till 
the last. There is much pathos, and some whole¬ 
some invigorating passion. The character which 
obtains most of our admiration is Bomont. He is 
one of nature's truest gentlemen. Truthful, 
upright in his dealings with the world, tender¬ 
hearted, courteous, and possessed of manly forti¬ 
tude, he is one of the noblest characters ever 
created by the fine imagination of a poet’s brain. 
Massinger is always more successful in his delinea¬ 
tion of men than of women; and in the percep¬ 
tion of the noble qualities of healthy manhood 
Shaktpere has scarcely excelled him.—Mr. Baker 
proceeded to criticise “ Sir John van Olden Baraa- 
veldt,” “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and 
“ The Oity Madam.’’ 

Phzloloqioal Socixtt.— (Friday, Jim* 6.) 

Hsic by Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The paper read was on “The Linguistic Value of 
the Irish Annals,’’ by Mr. Whitley Stokes. After 
briefly describing the MSS. and editions of the 
fifteen sets of Irish annals now extant, and ex¬ 
plaining why they had not hitherto been used for 

n " logical purposes, Mr. Stokes stated that he 
collected from these documents no less than 
3,300 words which were not found in the published 
dictionaries, or. if so found, were wrongly ex- 
lained or insufficiently belegt. He then dealt with 
is subject under the following heads: L, Irish 
words etymologically interesting, such, e g., as the 
old names for “ wolf,” brteh, Skr. vrka, and fa*l= 
Arm. goiL II. Low-Latin words: (e.g., btUioltm 
“ skirmish,” eomixtio “ m£16e”), Irish loans from 
Low-Latin (e.g., calad “harbour,” sorts “boat,” 
isriphta “crypt,” eubidil or gubidir “confession”), 
and Irish loans from Norman-French (e.g., amh- 
anlur “good luck,” tret “honseridge,” gaiter 
“mangonel,” pitril “catapult,” tereinaeh “foot- 
soldier 4 ’). III. Old-Welsh names and Irish loans 
from Welsh and Breton (e.g., mael “ lord,” epoehad 
“castration”). IV. Pictfth names and glosses, 
such as eariit ,u delg; eredi “ credulitatis 
dinperr “dives”; mtr “magnus”; muee-ro* 
“ nemos porcorum rlg-monid “regius mona.” 
V. Old-Norse names, nicknames, and other words, 
and Irish loans from Old-Norse (e.g., arntand 
“officer,” tniding “villain”). VI. Anglo-Saxon 
names, Irish loans from Anglo-Saxon (e.g., bad 


"boat,” bled* “goblet," beg a “bow”), and Irish 
loans from Middle-English (e.g., brugtn “conflict,” 
giomanath "yeoman,” loard “lord,” Ueeanfport 
“Oxford”). The Low-Latin words Mr. Stokes 
thought represented the lingua ruetiea spoken in 
Gaul and Britain; and under the fourth head he 
gave reasons for holding that Pictish was a Oeltic 
language, distinct from Gaelic and from Welsh, 
but more nearly allied to the latter. Under 
head V. he identified the names of nearly all the 
Vikings who attacked Ireland in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and showed how some of these 
names, as handed down by the Dish annalists, 
threw light on the prehistoric forms of Old-Norse. 
For example, Amlaib (CJJ6.fr), Barith (BirtSr), 
In-fuit, In-eeoa, On-phiU (fifelll), Ruadhmand 
(Hr6mundr), Tomrir (pArir). 


FINE ART. 

Mythology and Monument* of Ancient Athene; 

being a Translation ot a Portion of the 

“Attica” of Pausanias by Margaret de G. 

Verrall, with Introductory Essay and 

Archaeological Commentary by Jane E 

Harrison. (Macmillan.) 

The numerous works of the Periegetae who 
treated of Athens and her monuments are 
now, with one exception, represented only by 
fragments. The exception is Pausanias, the 
least valuable because the latest. Yet, tire¬ 
some and disappointing as he is, he is indis¬ 
pensable to the student of ancient art and 
mythology. His value really consists, not so 
much in the confused, vague, and misleading 
description of what he saw or professed to 
have seen, as in the contributions which (for 
the most part without acknowledgment) he 
levied on older and more accurate observers. 
Chief among these was Polemon, to whom we 
probably owe the most valuable portions of 
Pausanias, such as the description of the 
chest of Eypselos. These borrowed plumes 
have formed an inexhaustible theme for 
German learning and German ingenuity, one 
professor lauding to the skies the “ Gold- 
kdroer echter Ueberlieferung,” scattered 
through the pages of Pausanias, while a 
younger colleague loses no opportunity of 
gibbetting that author’s blunders, incon¬ 
sistencies, and generally unsatisfactory per¬ 
formance. But a faint echo of the struggle 
has reached this happy island. Save a trans¬ 
lation or two, and the valuable “ Numismatic 
Commentary ” by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and 
Prof. Percy Gardner, little has been done for 
the Periegetes on this side of the North Sea. 
The article “ Pausanias” in the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, though from 
the pen of a great Cambridge scholar only 
recently deceased, contains no hint of the 
controversies that have raged round the 
subject of his memoir. For him the stores 
of German erudition have no charm. No 
question of plagiarism is raised. Polemon is 
not even mentioned. 

The secret of this neglect of Pausanias lies 
doubtless in the fact that, belonging as he 
does to the age of the Antonines, he remains 
outside the narrow groove of classical study 
pursued at our universities. Less fortunate 
than some mathematical celebrities, he has 
not been “put into a form to be written 
out at examinations.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that even in the writings of those 
who might have been expected to take a 
wider view, the old-fashioned errors are 
dished up anew. The farrago of stilted 


pomposities compiled by the Syrian sophist 
is dubbed “the best of guide-books,” though 
anyone who tried to find his way about 
Greece by its help would soon be glad to 
exchange it for a “ Baedeker.” As a matter 
of fact, only about a twentieth part of the 
work deals with monuments; the bulk is of 
an historical character. It seems, indeed, 
that the “ Periegesis ” of Pausanias is really 
a rhetorical work, intended to be read aloud in 
a large assembly. It it this rhetorical tendency 
that makes Pausanias so hard to unravel. Pliny 
seems to have taken wbat his servants picked 
out for him and jumbled it up crudely together 
with a few blunders of his own. Pausanias is 
more difficult to deal with, as he worked his 
material up in artistic shape. In the stag¬ 
nant peace of the Antonine era almost 
every other form of intellectual activity was 
“ played out ” except prose composition, which 
was thought capable of representing every¬ 
thing. 

As a rule Pausanias presents us in eaoh 
book with lists of kings, “ encomia,” prodi¬ 
gies ( Oavpacria ), and then the Periegesis 
proper. The first book is exceptional, its 
arrangement not being so symmetrical. To 
this first book, or rather to the first thirty of 
its forty-four chapters, Miss Harrison and 
Mrs. Verrall have confined themselves, wisely 
eschewing the Herculean task of dealing with 
Pausanias as a whole. Is is, then, with 
Athens itself as distinguished from the rest 
of Attica and from Megara that we have to 
deal, though of course incidental light is 
thrown on various cults throughout the Attic 
denies. 

The volame before us, then, contains Miss 
Harrison’s preface and essay on “ The Myth¬ 
ology of Athenian Local Cults,” occupying 166 
pages; and a translation by Mrs. Verrall of 
the first book ot Pausanias, so far as it relates 
to the mythology and monuments of Athens, 
with a commentary and notes by Miss Harri¬ 
son, forming the bulk of the volume, ex¬ 
tending to 607 pages. These are followed by 
a translator’s note on the text and a full 
index of twenty-three pages. 

In the preface the object of the book ia 
stated to be “ to elucidate the Mythology of 
Athens,” Pausanias being taken as a guide. 
As regards the essay, the author lays stress on 
three points—first, to deal with vase paintings 
as souroes; secondly, in dealing with literary 
sources to distinguish early and late versions; 
thirdly, to explain legends by cults, her belief 
being that “ ritual practice misunderstood ex¬ 
plains the elaboration of myth.” 

In spiteof critics from Sealiger to Kalkmann, 
Miss Harrison records her conviction that the 
narrative of Pausanias is the “ original narra¬ 
tive of a bond fide traveller ”—a phrase, by 
the way, painfully suggestive of mendacity. 
This question, however, as relating to the 
whole Periegesis she considers beside her 
province. Valuing her author for his de¬ 
scriptions of archaic work and early cults, and 
as enabling us to realise the art of ancient 
Athens, she declines to follow him in hia 
historical digressions. 

After some introductory remarks on Attic 
genealogies, Miss Harrison examines the 
two events connected with Cecrops—viz., the 
strife of Athena and Poseidon, and the birth 
of Erichthonios. The former was unknown 
to archaic ait. As to the latter, taking 
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Spovos and tpaij in the Aeschylean and 
Homeric sense of “ young animals,” and 
citing the analogy of the Thesmophoria, she 
holds that the Hereephoria was a ceremonial 
having reference to human fertility, at which 
were carried youthful forms hidden in eitttu. 
Maidens overcome by curiosity would find with¬ 
in the chest the figures of a child and snakes. 
"With reference to the parentage of Ericb- 
thonios, the pines (No. 2759) in the Berlin 
Museum might have been quoted as an illus¬ 
tration of the rejection of Hephaistos by 
Athena. On this pinax Athena, with out¬ 
stretched Aegis, repels the advances of a lost 
figure, shown by the inscription to have been 
Hephaistos. The fragment of a wing, though 
assigned by Furtwaogler to Nike, has been 
attributed by others to Eros. It is more 
strange that Miss Harrison has not cited the 
rhyton in form of a sphinx, from Capua, now 
in the British Museum*, which illustrates so 
strikingly the story of Erichthonios. 

As with the Hersephoria, so also in the case 
of the reception of Dionysos by Ikarios, 
she remarks, “the occurrence is invented 
to account for the festival, not the festival 
because of the occurrence.” Thus the Aiora 
or Swing festival connected with the song of 
Aletis (the guilty one) gave rise, by false 
etymology, to stories of Erigone’s wandering. 
“Of all the circumstances attendant on the 
coming of Demeter,” remarks Miss Harrison, 
“it is the sending outcf Triptolemos, and 
this only, that has taken real live hold on 
Attic vase-paintings.” To the Athenian of 
the fifth century Triptolemos is the corn- 
carrier, not the ploughman. ‘ ‘ In Alexandrian 
times he becomes, by confusion with Osiris, 
the arch-plougher.” In this connexion we 
hear of Eumolpos—first the Bweet singer of 
the sanctuary; later, when Dionysos came 
from Thrace to Eleusis, a warlike Thracian. 
Eumolpos was son of Poseidon; Erechtheus 
was Poseidon himself. When Athena put 
Poseidon out of fashion at Athens, Erechtheus 
was born again as Erichthonios. Till Boman 
times the myths of Eos and Kephalos and 
of Prokris and Kephalos were kept distinct. 
Miss Harrison believes that tbe latter had its 
rise from tbe ritual custom of human sacrifice 
among the Leukadians in honour of Apollo. 
The myth of Boreas and Oreitbyia, not indi¬ 
genous to Attica, but found on the Corinthian 
chest of Kypselos, is traced back to “the 
north wind fporting among the breakers” 
with reference to Iliad xx., 222, and to the 
akroterion from Delos restored by Furt- 
wangler. Butes is treated as priest and 
double of Poseidon. The story of his reputed 
sisters, Procne and Philomela, is “ trans¬ 
parently a nature myth.” Pandion, their 
father, “ lived and died at Megara, and clearly 
he belongs there; he was only affiliated to 
the Athenian stock to give a link to his 
grandson Theteus.” 

With the legends of Theseus the mytho¬ 
logical essay closes. To him some sixty pages 
are devoted, an amount not excessive con¬ 
sidering the number of myths that have been 
more or less arbitrarily connected with his 
name. Miss Harrison believes that the typeB 
of adventures of Theseus appearing on red- 
figured vases had their souroe, not in works 


* Described by Mr. Hurray In the Journal of 

MrtUnie Stkdin, YIU., 1. 


of art, plastic or pictorial, but in “mimetic 
representations of mythological scenes.” 

Besides reading the whole of Mrs. Yerrall’s 
translation, I have carefully compared with 
the original twenty-five sections, taking one 
from each of the portions into which the 
translation is divided. I feel, therefore, com¬ 
petent to say that the work (no easy one) is 
distinctly well done. I would venture, how¬ 
ever, to suggest that ’Em 8« toO vot iov koXov- 
ficvov r ti'xovt, 6 -njg anpoTroXtuK es to Otarpov 
i<m TtTpapplvov is not best translated “ on 
the southern wall of the Acropolis, as it is 
called, which is towards the theatre ” (p. 240). 

The incidental translations interspersed in 
the commentary are not always so happy. 
Athena might not appreciate the invocation 

“ Worshipful maid, Ward of the City, valiant in 
war; 

Tritogeneia, daughter of Zeus the Oounsellor.” 

Making “ valiant in war ” rhyme with “ the 
Countellor ” may be music of the future, but 
hardly of the present. Again, in place of the 
time-honoured “ I’ll wreath my sword in 
myrtle bough,” we have 

“ In a myrtle bough shall my sword be hid. 

Bo Harmodios and Aristogeiton did,” 

a rhythm suggestive of a “ breakdown.” For 
these poetical translations, however, neither 
Mrs. Verrall nor Miss Harrison is responsible. 

The bulk of the commentary is devoted 
either to questions connected with deities, as 
the worship of Amphiaraos akin to that of 
Asklepios—Asklepios and the dream-oracle— 
the Brauronian Artemis in the light of Prof. 
Bobert’s “ Miirchen ”—Athena and Marsyas, 
&o.—or to topography. In this Dr. Dorpfeld 
has lent valuable aid, with the kindness end 
courtesy which he extends to all who have 
the good fortune to make his acquaintance. 
His views are for the most part not only new, 
but true, and his suggestions are always 
brilliant. 

The following are some of the most in¬ 
teresting questions dealt with: the position 
and extent of the Agora; the recognition of 
the Enneakrounos at the south-west corner 
of the Areopagus; tbe identification of the 
so-called “Tbeseion” with the temple of 
Hephaistos; the identification of the Eridanos 
with the river flowing through Northern 
Athens and the so-oalled “ Sacred Gate; ” 
a clear distinction between the four stages 
successively erected in the Dionysiac Theatre 
during the five hundred years from Lycurgus 
to Phaedrus. Each stage absorbed more and 
more of the orchestra. This, however, was 
not the original orchestra, which lies more to 
the south. It is now shown that, as at 
Epidauros and elsewhere, this original Greek 
theatre was merely a circular dancing place. 
Miss Harrison has added a useful conspectus 
of honorary seats with inscriptions in the 
theatre; also a valuable plan of the Acropolis, 
showing the route of Pausanias. The original 
plan, too, for the Propylaea is clearly set 
forth, a plan never carried out in its full 
extent. 

After reading through some hundreds of 
pages affording little matter for objection, it 
is positively refreshing to meet with views as 
to the pedimental sculptures of the Parthenon 
that are not likely to pass unchallenged. 
Miss Harrison admits that vase paintings 
cannot be held to be copies of tbe pediment 
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composition, but contends that in the eastern 
pediment, as on some vases, Athena was 
represented as emerging from the head of 
Zeus. To my mind there would be some¬ 
thing unavoidably ridiculous in the repre¬ 
sentation of Athena as a little doll jumpiog 
in Jack-in-the-box fashion from the split 
skull of Zeus. In Greek sculpture size 
varied in proportion to the importance of the 
respective figures, and it would seem incon¬ 
gruous for the figure of most interest to be the 
smallest of all the various beings represented 
in the pediment. We have two well-known 
pairs of pedimental groups—those of Aegina 
and Olympia. In both cases there were 
different artists for the east and the west 
pediments. At Aegina the centre was occu¬ 
pied by absolutely the same deity in the 
same position with regard to figures arranged 
in almost identical action in both pediments. 
At Olympia, though the subjects differ 
widely and action and repose are correspond¬ 
ingly contrasted, the central place is in 
both taken by the figure of a god standing 
in much the same quiet attitude. We might 
reasonably suppose therefore that two pedi¬ 
ments entrusted to one and the same artist 
woald show a closely similar arrangement of 
the central group; and Fheidias, who certainly 
divided the honours of the west pediment 
between Poseidon and Athena, may well have 
given her an equal share with her father on the 
principal facade of a temple appropriated to her 
worship. As to the west pediment it must surely 
be wrong to speak of charioteers as “ seated.” 
They are simply leaning back to pull in the 
fiery horses. In the contest between Athena 
and Poseidon, as represented on the vase from 
Kertsch, Miss Harrison follows Mr. Cecil 
Smith’s view that the serpent is the symbol 
of the salt spring hitherto supposed to be 
denoted by the dolphin. She also adopts his 
ingenious restoration of the Selene in the 
east pediment as on horseback. She ob¬ 
jects to the use of a column to support 
the right hand of the chryselephantine 
statue. It is hardly likely, however, that 
such a support would have been invented by 
the aTtist who depicted it on an Athenian 
coin. 

It is in connexion with Athena, tbe goddess 
of invention, that most of the heterodox views 
in this volume are propounded. The chrysele¬ 
phantine statue by Fheidias is set up as 
“Athene Polias"; yet Hesycbios, at any 
rate, calls it the Parthenos. And what 
became of the original Polias ? A brand new 
statue by a famous sculptor often stood along¬ 
side a blacker ed old xosnon; but it was the 
old xoanon that always held the affections of 
the pious, not the parvenu. Tbe type of the 
ancient defender of the city was aggressively 
warlike, while the creation of Fheidias had 
lowered her shield and spear, like her sister 
on the frieze peacefully watching the civic 
procession. 

Miss Harrison holds that the temple of 
Athena Polias was the one discovered by Dr. 
Dorpfeld between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheion, and that the last-named “be¬ 
longed to Erechtheus and the cognate 
Poseidon.” She maintains that, with the 
words, “In the temple of Athena Polias” 
(xxvii.), Pausanias passes from the Erech¬ 
theion into the temple discovered by Dr. 
Dorpfeld. Here she differs from the great 
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German architect, who is content to refer to 
the supposed lacuna in i. 24, 3, a lacuna the 
occurrence of which is described as “ highly 
improbable” by the learned author of the 
“ Translator’s Note,” and previously discarded 
by Konrad 'Wernicke, an excellent authority.* 
However this may be, we have, thanks to 
Hr. Dorpfeld, a clear knowledge of the plan 
of the temple destroyed by the Persians. 
Enough of it remained, or was restored, to 
house the treasure of the state. Miss Harrison, 
however, and Hr. Dorpfeld maintain that the 
temple was entirely rebuilt (more than once), 
without a colonnade. This view is not likely 
to meet with general assent. It would be 
Btrange that, while so many parts of the 
original building were forthcoming, so little 
could be assigned to its successors. Hut let 
it suffice here to refer to Strabo, 396, and 
Herodotus, v. 77. f As to the Ereohtheion, it 
is difficult to believe that it could have belonged 
to Erechtheus and Poseidon alone, when the 
largest chamber was given up to Athena, and 
that too on the east or principal side. 

Miss Harrison thinks that the total absence 
of distinguishing attributes proves that the 
archaic female statues of the Acropolis do not 
represent Athene. This absence of attributes 
is not oonolusive. Athena appears unarmed 
on the Francois vase, and on the Berlin bowl 
from Aegina. Again, the office of priestess 
of Athena Polias was held for life. Lysi- 
mache enjoyed it for sixty-four years. So 
these numerous statues cannot all have repre¬ 
sented holders of this special office. It will 
be best to leave it an open question whether 
they represent Athena herself or her minis- 
trants. 

We are told in the preface that some of the 
views, “ owing to the unavoidable reduction 
in size ... give but an inadequate notion of 
the clearness and detail of the originals.” 
Some of the illustrations are indeed unfortu¬ 
nate, especially those from coins. Quantity, 
however, may atone for quality—there are 
251 ef them. 

Though searching ScXroypd^ 4>ptvi, I have 
discovered only some five-and-forty misprints 
and similar slips—a very small number con¬ 
sidering the nature and extent of the work. 
Throughout the volume there is abundant 
evidence of care and skill, as well as of wide 
reading. Miss Harrison has secured much 
valuable help, and has duly acknowledged it. 
She knows her subject thoroughly, and also 
knows how to place it before the reader clearly 
and well. Tauourd Elt. 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 
This club is now holding a miscellaneous 
exhibition of a very interesting character. 
I sun unable to discuss its contents in great 
detail; but many readers will in any case be 
glad to be informed of what are its principal 
features. 

To the serious and devoted student of 
the earlier English art nothing is likely to 
be more attractive than the long series of 
designs—some of them in water-colour, and 
some of them in sepia—which come from the 
hand of Thomas Stothaid. Very many of 
them bear upon the illustration of Boger’s 
Poems; some, too, are among the ever grace- 


* In vol. xii. of the Athenian Mitthiilungtn. 

1 I have treated this question fully in the 
Antiquary for December, 1888. 


ful, yet ever simple, designs whioh this artist, 
whom competent oritics have always rated more 
highly than the general public, prepared for 
"The Novelist’s Magazine,” in illustration of 
Samuel Biohardsoirs novels, Sir Charles 
Qranditon and Clarissa. No one who is in 
any degree aware of the characteristics of 
Stothard’s art will require to be told how 
unpretentious these drawings are, or how full 
of varied and exquisite invention, or how 
uniformly elegant. They speak for them¬ 
selves. We may be glad, however — more 
especially from the point of view of the public, 
which demands, always, " important ” work— 
that these delightful designs, whioh appeal to 
the connoisseur so rightly, do not stand alone; 
for the connoisseur, and even the least in¬ 
structed, may together agree to admire the 
glowing canvas which depicts " A Fete 
Ghampfitre.” This is certainly one of the most 
admirable of Stothard’s works in painting. In 
colour, it may be said to be founded somewhat 
upon the Venetians, and in design very much 
upon Watteau. But there is quite enough in it 
that is Stothard’s own—entirely his own, for 
instance, is the type of person who, to right 
and left in this picture, is engaged in graceful 
movement, in gay and serene and almost 
rhythmio action. A singular contrast is 
afforded to the Stothards by the exhibition of 
a certain number of the portrait sketches of 
Madise’s illustrious contemporaries, which 
Maoliae executed some sixty years ago. All 
are forcible, and some are subtle; and nowhere 
is there more cruelly displayed the ability of 
the artist to render ugly fact than in that 
pencil drawing of Talleyrand, whioh Dante 
Gabriel Bossetti, writing many years ago in 
the very journal in which these words are 
appearing to-day, described with the strength 
of his peculiar genius. A “Diagram of 
Damnation,” he was so good as to call it. 

Some elegant landscape drawings by the 
late Arthur Ditohfield share the interest which 
may be evoked by the display of only a few of 
his etchings. Ditohfield was an artist not 
enough appreciated and known by the large 
public. Some other etchings call for particular 
comment. There are a group by Daniell, of 
Norwich, which attest the proficiency of this 
tasteful amateur with the etching-needle at a 
rime long before the period whioh is known 
as that of " the revival of etching.” But two 
other artists, both of them of real repute, are 
shown by the present exhibition to have been 
among the earlier of modern etchers. These 
are Sir David Wilkie and Andrew Geddes. 
The student, if he is already acquainted with 
their etchings at all, is presumably acquainted 
with them only in their late state—the state, 
that is, in which they found their way into the 
book which the Scottish antiquary, David 
Laing, issued—if we remember rightly—about 
a dozen years ago. By Wilkie only three 
subjects are in Savile Bow, or, rather, only 
two subjects, for of one of them—that of the , 
elderly man searching in a bureau for a mislaid 
document—there are a couple of impressions. 
This, as Mr. Hamerton appears to have indi¬ 
cated a score of years since, is Wilkie's best 
etching. We should have been glad; on some 
accounts, to have seen beside it the print of 
the Pope swinging a censer; but the other 
etching by which Wilkie is here represented 
is more really characteristic of him, just 
because it is less free in method. Wilkie’s 
etchings, which were done when he was in close 
companionship with Geddes, are not as a whole 
equal to those of the less popularly known 
master. We turn now to Geddes. About ten 
prints—which are, roughly speaking, half of 
his small but delightful "etched work ”—are 
exhibited. These inolude every one of his 
best; and about two-thirds of them are 
portraits, and one-third landscape. The 


famous portrait of his mother—of whom there 
is an oil pioture in the Edinburgh National 
Gallery—is seen in progressive stages. Here, 
too, is the vivacious portrait of Nasmyth. And 
here, too, are three of his rare landscapes, all 
of them in their way profoundly interesting— 
one, perhaps, for grace of composition; 
another for a certain elegant fidelity in the 
draughtsmanship of tree-form; and the last 
for that broad disposition of light and shade 
whioh recalls now the " Landscape with the 
Square Tower,” and now the “ Gold weigher’s 
Field ” of Bembrandt. And this reminds me 
that Rembrandt himself is not wholly un¬ 
represented in the show. There is a most 
chosen impression of the portrait of Hearing 
the elder. Near it hang three Vandykes, in 
early and rare states. Elsewhere about the 
room are articles of ceramic ware, enamels, and 
silver plate—the latter including no less than 
three or four examples of the ntf, a table 
ornament of singular interest and elaboration. 

Among the principal contributors to this 
miscellaneous exhibition are Sir William 
Drake, Mr. Henry Vaughsm, Mrs. Boget, Mr. 
Salting, Mr. J. M. Gray, of Eiinburgh, and 
Mr. James Beeve, of Norwich. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


A COLLECTION OF BABYLONIAN 
TABLETS. 

A vert interesting collection of clay tablets 
found in the ruins of Sippera will be sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. on July 4. 

The catalogue contains about 250 lots, the 
majority datingfrom the early period of the First 
Babylonian Empire. These are generally con¬ 
tracts for the sale of lands, fields, houses, grain, 
slaves, &o., and attest the great commercial 
activity of the metropolis of the rising empire. 
A marriage contract of the time of Khammurabi 
(No. 217) claims special attention, as it is unique 
amoDg the documents of this epoch. 

The remainder of the collection consists of 
tablets of the Second Babylonian Empire, and 
of the Persian, Greek, and Parthian periods. 
Two are especially interesting from the social 
point of view. One is the summing up and 
judgment in a law suit of the thirteenth year of 
Nahonidus. A farmer named Iddin-Marduk 
had sent by boat to Babylon 480 measures of 
fruit. Kurgal-natan, who had undertaken the 
transport, lost part of his cargo on the way, 
and, having admitted that there had been 
neglect on Ms part, agreed to make restitution. 
When Iddin - Marduk came to claim the 
amount Kurgal-natan avoided him, so that the 
former was compelled to bring the case before 
the court. The boat-owner, when summoned, 
acknowledged the charge, and was condemned 
to pay the value of the lost fruit. The decision 
is attested by the seals of five judges. This 
curious oase shows that in Babylonia carriage 
practically inoluded insurance. 

The other is a kind of remonstrance addressed 
to the crew of a boat bound for Shushan with 
provisions for the king. The crew, for reasons 
not explained, wanted to abandon the boat; 
and the writer of this tablet remonstrates with 
them, pointing out that to desert a boat laden 
with royal provisions would be tantamount to 
high treason. It is probable that, if the 
sailors had not given way after this remon¬ 
strance, it would have been followed by their 
arrest and formal accusation. 

There are a great many contracts of sales and 
loans. An interesting one (No, 205) shows 
that slaves, as well as lands, houses, and 
personal property were mortgaged. It also 
comprises lists of various kinds of tithes due to 
the temple of Esagil, of animals brought to 
Babylon for sale, and of other personal 
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property. No doubt it was on inventory made 
before a mortgage, or a bill of sale. 

The tablets of the Greek and Parthian periods 
are, as usual, mostly astronomical. The latest 
is of B.c. 91. 

The collection also includes a few Akkadian 
texts. The most important (No. 215) consists 
of 216 lines, and appears to be agricultural. 


NOTES ON AST AND AROHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer has been elected a 
correspondent of the Academic des Beanx-Arts, 
in the room of the late J. B. Herbert. 

Mr. Henry Dover has recently acquired 
for the National Gallery of Ireland a portrait 
of a young man by Rembrandt, of exceedingly 
fine character, ana belonging, presumably, to 
the early middle period of Rembrandt’s art. 
The picture has only once been exhibited—and 
then with great approval—ata public exhibition 
in Brussels. It comes to the Irish National 
Gallery straight from the family of the young 
burgher whom it depicts. 

We hear that the Norwich Society of Artists 
propose to hold next year an exhibition of the 
worts of the late E. T. Daniell, for whom 
some of his living fellow-citizens claim a very 
high place. 

The Pine Art Society will have on view next 
week, in New Bond-street, a series of eighty 
water-colours by Mr. Henry B. Wimbush, 
entitled “ From London to Land’s End by 
way of the Thames.” 

Miss Minna Gray, a pupil of Chaplin and 
Munkacsy, is giving a series of six lectures on 
“ The History of Architecture ” at Bolton 
Studios, South Kensington. The lectures deal 
with the derivation, development, and distinc¬ 
tive features of the different kinds of architec¬ 
ture, with special reference to the influence on 
style of geographical and ethnical conditions. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Comyns Carr’s adaptation of ‘‘Les Femmes 
Nerveuses ”—whioh under the brief but suffi¬ 
ciently telling title of “ Nerves ” has just been 
produced at the Comedy Theatre, has the 
advantage of what is for a piece of this nature 
a very strong cast. Comic or character actors 
of the force and individuality of Mr. Kemble 
and Mr. Edward Righton are engaged in the 
performance; and with them is Miss Maud 
Millett—perhaps the most charming of our 
ing&nues, though not here playing an ingenue’t 
part—and actresses of comedy such as Miss 
Lottie Venne and Miss Sophie Larkin. In 
giving the piece such a cast—from wbioh in 
any case it is impossible but that entertainment 
should result—Mr. Hawtrey, the manager, has 
been most wise in his day and generation. Of 
Mr. Carr’s adaptation we may now briefly note 
that it is very well exeouted. 

Mme. Franoesohi— formerly known as that 
excellent actress, Mile. Emma Fleury—will, 
we understand, be heard for the first time in 
London society at a matinee shortly to be given 
at the French Embassy by Mme. Waddington. 
Having retired from the stage since her 
marriage with Signor Franoeschi, the well- 
known Italian sculptor, Mme. Francescbi has 
become a professor of elocution, and is some¬ 
times, though rarely, heard in a few of the 
best Paris salons. 

A matinee in aid of the Marlowe Memorial 
Fund will be given at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
on July 4. Perhaps rightly, it has been decided 
to proauoe no play, or portion of a play, by 


Marlowe himself. But the name of Marlowe 
will not be altogether unheard; for Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt has promised to recite a poem 
specially written for the occasion by M. Riche- 
pin ; and Mr. W. L. Courtney’s little piece, 
entitled “ Kit Marlowe ”—which was published 
in one of the magazines a few months ago—is 
to be acted for the first time, with Mr. 
Bourchier in the principal part. The other 
attractions include a new comedy by Mr. H. A. 
Jones, a dialogue by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, 
a performance by the members of the Daly 
Company, and a recitation of Rossetti’s “ Last 
Confession,” by Mr. Willard. 

The North London branch of the English 
Goethe Society seems to be doing a useful 
service. Under the direction of Mrs. Coupland, 
the wife of the gentleman who has been chiefly 
instrumental in founding the branch, a series of 
Goethe’s plays are being performed by amateur 
actors. On Saturday and Monday admirers of 
the poet will have an opportunity of seeing a 
representation of two of his plays, which, 
though but little known, are highly character¬ 
istic and interesting—viz., “Der Burger- 
general,” and the Singspeil, “Claudine von 
Villa Bella.” The performances will take place 
at the Royal Park Lecture Hall, Park-street, 
N.W., at 8 o’clock. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

“La Favorita” was given in French at 
Covent Garden last Friday week. Mile. Renee 
Richard, well known on the French stage, took 
the part of Ldonore. She has a powerful well- 
trained mezzo-soprano voice, and is an excel¬ 
lent and experienced actress. M. Montariol 
sang the “ Fernando ” music well, but he was 
sharp at times, especially in “ Spirito gentil.” 
M. Cobalet was not in his best voice, and the 
chorus was not altogether in tune. Last 
Thursday Mozart’s “ Le Nozze di Figaro ” was 
presented for the first time this season. The 
music may be old, but it is not old-fashioned. 
Mme. Tavary, as the Countess, sang with 
great feeling and intelligence; and her acting, 
as one might expect, was extremely good. 
Mile. Ella Russell was a sprightly Susanna, 
Mile. Bauermeister an efficient Marcellina, and 
Mme. Scalchi rather a heavy Cherubino. The 
other principal parts were well personated by 
MM. Dufriche, Isnardon, and D’Andrade. The 
orchestra was somewhat rough. 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky — who studied at 
Berlin, and afterwards put himself under the 
guidance of M. Saint-Saens—gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Steinway Hall last Thursday 
week. In his reading of Beethoven’s Varia¬ 
tions in C minor he displayed gifts both natural 
and acquired. He is a neat player, and has a 
singularly light touch. The next piece on the 
programme was the Sonata Appassionata, but 
only the Andante and Finale were given. 
Why should Beethoven be thus mutilated? 
M. Gowdosky’s reading of the music was not 
sufficiently dignified. In Sohumann’s Kreis- 
leriana and Etudes Symphoniques he was, on 
the whole, more satisfactory; but his style of 
interpretation was at times peculiar. He 
played, however, the Finale of the Etudes 
with great brilliancy. His Chopin perform¬ 
ances again left something to desire. He made 
his chief success in some of his own pieces. 

Seiior Sarasate held his second concert— 
this time an orchestral one—at St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. Lalo’s 
“ Symphonic Espagnole,” Raff’s “ Liebesfee,” 
and the concert-giver’s “ Zigeunerweisen ” 
have been heard more than once at these concerts, 
so it is quite sufficient to say that they were 


given with all due skill and effect, that they 
were applauded vociferously, and that an encore 
for one of his dances was accepted. Seiior 
Sarasate is playing as well, if not better than 
ever. The orchestra under Mr. Cusins’s direc¬ 
tion played Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt ” Suite and the 
Tannhauser Overture. The hall was crowded 
to overflowing. 

Mr. Leonard Borwiok, whose debut at the 
Philharmonic Society we lately chronicled, was 
pianist at the fifth Riohter concert last Monday 
evening. Brahms’s pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor has never been a popular work; and 
indeed since it was first performed at the 
Crystal Palace, in 1872, it has only been heard 
some half-dozen times. It contains some of 
Brahms’s most intellectual and most earnest 
music, while the difficulties which it offers 
to the pianist are by no means incon¬ 
siderable. Mr. Borwick played throughout 
as if he thoroughly understood and felt the 
music. The orchestra seemed to us too loud at 
times in the first movement, bo that the 
pianist had a hard fight. In the Finale Mr. 
Borwick did not, however, give out the leading 
theme with quite the requisite decision. The 
middle movement was admirably interpreted. 
The young artist was recalled more than once 
at the close, and the brilliant success which he 
achieved must be highly gratifying to him ; 
it was, in any case, well deserved. The pro¬ 
gramme included the “ Ruy Bias ” Overture, 
the “ Siegfried Idyll,” the “ Siegfried ” March, 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in A. The per¬ 
formances were all excellent, although the 
opening movement of the Symphony might 
perhaps have been given, especially in the Ooda, 
with more vigour. 

Mme. Teresa Oarreito gave a third pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday after¬ 
noon. Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata 
(Op. 27, No. 1) was good in parts, but not 
particularly interestin g. Her fine technique was 
displayed to advantage in Schumann’s Tocoata. 
We did not care for her rendering of three small 
Chopin pieces; the Prelude was exaggerated, 
the A flat Etude rough, and Hie Yalse (Op. 42) 
given in a hurried, sensational manner. Mme. 
Oarreno was heard at her best in pieces by 
Godard, Yogrich, and Kullak. The change 
made in the programme from Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor to Gottsohalk’s 
Tremolo was no improvement; and this holds 
good whichever of the two Fugues written in 
that key by the composer was intended. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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HALES. M A.. Professor of Eng ish Iiteratu'o in King's College. London, 
and Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. In a vola., 8e. ed. each. 

THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston’s 
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WATERLOO. —THE DOWNFALL of the FIRST 
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lated from the Norse by W. H. LOW. 8s. 8d. 
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By MICHAEL FIELD, 
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Editio Quarts, large wide peat Svo, 10s. 6d. 

SABRINA COROLLA In Hortnlis Regise Scholse Salopiensis 
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Large pest 8vo, «s. ed. 

PASTOR FASTORUM; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 

by Our Lord. By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A, Matter of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. v 

Croa n 8vo 7s. 8d. 

PRUDENTIUS. Selected Passages, with Verse Transla¬ 
ting on the Opposite Pages. By the Rev. F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY, late 
Assistant Master, Eton College. 

SIXTH and POPULAR EDITION, crown Svo, cloth. Is. ed. 

MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH-FALCONER, late 

Lord Almoner'ii Professor of Aiabie in the University of Cambridge, and 
Mi>* i ion ary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By the Rev. ROBERT 
SINKER, D.D , Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. With new Portrait. 
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With Portrait, Ac. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 8e. 
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W. 8. BEARD, F.RGS , Assistant Master at 
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Fcuith Edition. Stereotyped. 

ARITHMETIC. By Charles Pendle- 

BURY, M.A. E.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical 
Master of Sr. Paul's Schcol. 

COMPLETE, with or without Ansv ore, it. ed. 

IN TWO PARTS, with or without Answers, Ss.6d. each- 
THE EXAMPLES, without Answers, 8s. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS in 

ARITHMETIC. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
8e. 6d. KEY (for Masters only), 6s. 

NOTES on ROULETTES and GLIS- 

SETTES, By W. H. BE8ANT, D So.. F R.S., 
Fellow of Bt. Johu's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Grown Svo, 6s. 

GRADUATED EXERCISES in 

ADDITION (Tots UDd Grots Tots. Wimple and 
Compound). By W. B. BEARD, F.R.G.B., 
Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital, la— 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

HEAT. By W GARNETT. M.A., D.O.L., 
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University. Filth Edition, Revised and En¬ 
larged, 4s. ed. 


CLASSICAL. 

CATULLUS: a New Text, with 

Ciitiiel Notes *nd an Introduction, by J. P. 
POM'GATE, M.A., Lltt.D., Follow <f Trinity 
College, Cambiidge, Pro’essor of Comparative 
Philology at the University of London. 
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CAESARS SEVENTH CAMPAIGN 
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Lib VII. Edited, with Notes. Excursus, mid 
Tables of Idiom, by the Rev. W. COOK- 
WORIHY COMPTON. M.A, Assistant 
Master in Uppingbam Sehool. With Illus¬ 
trations, Drawings, Maps, and Plans. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 

” A reslly admirable class-book." -Spectator. ' 

“The general character i f the notea is excellent." 

Guardian. 

LOWER FORM BERIES. 

C2ESAR: De Bello Gallico. Book I., 

Book If- find Book 111. With English Notes 
by GKOHOE LONG, M.A , »nd Full Vocabu¬ 
lary by W. F. It. BHILLETO, M.A. Is. 6d. 

each. 

HORACE.-ODES. Book I. With 

Notes by A. J. MACl.FANK, M.A., and Full 
Vocabulary by A. H. DLNN1W M.A. le. 6d. 


Wide fcap. 6vo., 2p. 

LATIN PROSE for LONDON 

BTDDENTS. By ARTHUR BAKEB, M.A., 
G) assical M » ster,) n<) ep - n d cn t Goll op e. T t« iu 1 ton. 
This book covers systematically tlio whole ground of 
the Latin Sentences included in the MartriculAtion, 
Pass Intermediate, and Pass B.A. Gouise cf the 
University of London. 


MODERN LINOUAOES. 

GASC’S CONCISE FRENCH 

DICTIONARY. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
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Additions and entirely New Supplements. 
I0s. 8d. 

[in uie at Banov, Rugby, Shrevsbury, Arc. 
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and Literature iu Kmg’s College, and Examiner in 
Geiman to the London University. 

GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Consisting of 8oleotIons from Modern English. 
Writers, with Grammatical Notes, ICi matlo 
Renderings. and General Introduction. 
Thirteenth Edition. Enlarged, with a List or 
Subjects for Original Composition. Foap., «s.ad. 
A KEY to the First and Second Parts, 8s.; to the 
Third and Fourth Parts, 4s. 

By F. LANGE. Ph.D , Professor at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich; Examiner iu Geiman title 
Vietiuia University, Manchester; Examiner in 
Get man to the College of Preceptors. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN 

READER. A Graduated Collect i n ot Read- 
Ingsin Prose and Poatiy. With English hot, n 
and a Vooabulaiy. Extra feeii.Svo, doth, is. cd. 

ADVANCED GERMAN READER. 

A Graduated Colloctiou of Reading in Prose and 
Poetry. With English Notesanda VooatuUry. 
By J. F. DAVIS, M.A, D.Litt. 8s. 

CONCISE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

In Three Progressive Farts. With soeclal 
reference to Pronunciation, Comparative Philo¬ 
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Idioms. Crown 8ro. 
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A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. 3 vols. 

By NOMAD. Aulhor of “ The MUroyB." 

Tba Daily Telegraph %ay: "It la a atory which from tho outset Is 
dellfhtfally UnUiTsInff. It is a atory that mutt be read lo to understood. 
There Is vivacity and adventure in it, and good at the authoress*! previous 
work, ‘The Milroya* war, It is not too much to ray this la bolter." 

The Sunday Time* says i “ It is a novel of an agreeab Ie kind, a graphic 
picture drawn by the band of an expert, and the story la Interesting end 
amusing." 

The ROMANCE of a STATION. 2 vols. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “Nadine," “Affinities,” 
“ Polloy and Passion." “ Australian Heroine." Ac. 

Tbs Spectator says: “ This is a really able writer, but sho has nover dono 
anything quite so good as * Romanos of a Station.’ Tho fascinating. In¬ 
scrutable Necta Wilson, the veiled Prinoesa, la a veritable creation, whose 
presence in any book would suffioo to make It notable. We hope Mrs. 
Campbell Pra-d will give us other books that we can praise as heartily and 
unreservedly." 

THE QUEEN of the BLACK HAND. 

By HUGH COLEMAN DAVID80N, Author of “The Old Adam," 
“Cast on the Waters," “The Green Hills by the Sea." Cloth gilt, 
3a. 6d. 

The Glasgow Herald says: “ The naxno of Hugh Coleman Davidson has 
become so well known to novel readers that they know what to expect 
when be glvea them a now book." 

DARELL BLAKE. By Lady Colin 

C4MPBKLL. 5th Thousand. Extr\ cloth, bevelled board', 272 pp.. 6i. 
From the Saturday Review.—" The character of Lady Colin Campbtll’s 
hero la intensely Interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and fresh¬ 
ness of observation, and that resorvo of power which the possession and 
arlietlo control <f power oan alone suggest. Lady Coltu Carapbo'l is cer¬ 
tainly gifted In the art, so like Intuition it mny well be Intuition, that 
impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the moment In the prooeas of charac¬ 
terisation to give the required aecent of light or nuance of shad), with the 
simple and delicate touch that Is most effective." 

DOCTOR GREYSTONE. By Madame 

VAN DF. VELDE. Third Thousand. Bevelled boards, cloth extra, 
m pp 3). 6d. 

The World aaya j— 1 “ * Dr. Grey atone' is a clever and original book ; and 
In these days of over-emphasis and exaggeration an author who cm pass so 
quietly and simply over the scene In tho prologue of the erring wife’s doath 
deserves high praise." 

JUST OUT. 

MIDGE. By May Orommelin, Author 


of* Brown Eyes," “ Vlolot Tyv^," 
bevelled boards, 6 ». 


* Cross Roads," &c. Cloth gilt aud 


THE COPPER CRASH. By Frank 

DANB7, Author of “ Doctor Philips," “ A Bibs in Bohemia." Seventh 
Thousand. Picture boards, 3*. 

A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. 

UNDERHILL, Author of “ In at the Death," Ac. A Realistic and Sensa¬ 
tional Sporting 8 tory. Picture boards, 2t. 

JUST OUT.-NEW BOOK BY JOHN 8TRAN3E WINTER. 

DINNA FORGET. By the Author of 

“Booties’ Baby "and “Harvest." 3J.U00 coptei of “ Dlnna Forgot” 
have been sold in fourteen days. Paper, la.; cloth boards, is. 6 d. 

The 8c> teman saja“ John Btringo Winter’s tale Is a love-story that It 
1 iko nothing else In Action except the former work of this pleasing enthor. 
It is sentimental without being spoony, and carries the interest lightly 
along without haste and without rest.” 

A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By Rita, 

Author of “ Sheba," “ The Mjstery of a Turk'sh Bath," Ac. Eleventh 
Thousand. Faper, Is. 

AGATHA’S QUEST. With Preface by 

JULES VERNE. By ROBERT 8 HERARD, Author of “Rogues." 
Paper, Is. 

ENORMOUS SUCCESS OF MISS AMYE MEADE’S REALISTIC AND 
SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 

RUBY! RUBY I RUBY! or, How 

GIRLS ARE TRAINED FOR CIRCUS LIFE. 

Among others the following well-know* ladies aod gentlemen have 
kindly allowed their name* to be need as Indicative of their deeire to assbt 
the author In her well-directed efforts to bring before the pnbl'c the h-rrible 
cruelties practised by circus iralners on unoffending children who are com¬ 
mitted to their care for the purpose of special instruction :— 


H. H. Raphael, Esq , London Bchool 
BosrJ. 

John W. Rowntroe, Esq. 

K. Matuel, Esq., M.A. 

Colonel D’Oyley Battlsy, 

Sheriff, County Wicklow. 

Mrs. Annie Jarvis, School Board. 
Edlnbnrgh, 


High 


Gaintford Bruco, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Richard Temple. M.P. 

Joshua Rowntree, Baq., M.P, 

Walter McLaren, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. Alfred Norris. . 

Rev. K. Macbeth, MJL 

Rev. F. A. Walker, M.A , D.D, 

Mrs. 8 , Bennett, Richmond. I Mrs. F. Morrison, Farm wood, A toot. 

ROYAL COklflSSIOt/.-Kr. O.ta.ford Brae, QC . M.l'., h.. 
promised that st soon as anfflolent evidence can be obtained to justify such 
a step, be will call attention to tho matter in the House of Commons, with 
a view of Inducing the Government to advise her MrJesty to appoint a 
Royal Commission to Inquire into end report upon the treatment of 
children whilst being tralntd to the business of circus riders.acrobats, and 
contortionists. 

Goth, 2a. 6 d.: picture boards, 2s. 

Tho Daily Telegraph says“ Tho motivo actuating the authoross is a 
good one." 

Manchester Guardian says “ ’ Ruby 1 by Amye Reads. This book it 
notable on account of tho charges brought by the authoress against a 
manager or managers in general of circuses. It Is an indictment so 
tremendous that, if it can be proved, the authoress should not b* content 
with repreeen’ing a picture to harrow novel readers, fhe should oolleot 
her proof* and lay them before tho Publio Prosecutor. Miss R»ado asserts 
that In cases of oontumaey girls of seventeen are stripped naked by the 
circus-master and flogged by him till they are tick and faint and bixding.’ 

18, Nbw Bbudqb Stbbbt, Black friars, E.O. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANFS LIST 

NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

THE PASSION PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAU. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 

F.R.S., Archdeac m and Deem of Westminster, &o., &). laird, 4to, olotb, 8s. 64.; paper, is. 61. 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“ Jambs thb First, of America, not to be confounded eren by Us 
enemies with the Old or Young Pretender, is bringing out his book 
• Tht GinCe Atl of entitled The Gentle Art of Making Frumies* which line represents 


Making JSnemiee. 
By J. McNeill 
Whistler. In one 
volume, 4 to. tOs.ed. 
London: Wm. 
Heiaemann. 



only a third of the entire title. The celebrated Butterfly signature 
flitters and flutters from leaf to leaf throughout the book, wUch iu 
itself, in its binding, print, and arrangement, ie a work of Art of 
wUch the publisher, Mr. Hbinexann, may be justly proud, and 
which must rejoice the soul of Jambs Primus Ambricahus, Ex- 
President, R.S.B.A. The BaRon has great pleasure in i 
drawing attention—(he ie gifted 1b the Bason, ‘ drawing ’ v - • 
as well as writing, you’ll observe)—to a rare specimen of 
the Papilio WhietlerienSie which adorns this paragraph, 
and hopes, on another occasion, to have a few remarks to 
offer on the many Jacobean epistles contained in this 
dainty volume which is issued, as the short preface in¬ 
forms us, under the Ex-P.RB.A.’s ‘immediate care and super¬ 
vision,’ and as a counterblast from Lb Siffleur against ‘ a spurious 
and garbled version’ of Us writings already put into clr.-nl ttion. It 
was about time for Jacques Lb Sifflkub to come tu‘. for a blow; 
which blow it is more blessed to give than to ric.ive, dieit the 
Barox db Book-Worms.” — Punch, June 21, 1890. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

THE MASTER of the MAGICIANS: a Story of Babylon and the Prophet 

Daniel. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. In 1 voL, imperial ISmo, 

doth gilt, 7s. 6d. _ , 

Athenaeum.—•' A thrilling story.The human interest grows with the story, and it is with regrot that the 

reader takes leave of Daniel.only heightened by the pathetically human touoh of the last seine.’ 1 

PASSION the PLAYTHING: a Novel. By R. Murray Gilchrist. In 1 voI.« 

crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN GOD’S WAY: a Novel. By Bjornstjerne Bjorn son. With an Introduction 

by E DMUND QOSSE. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, rowed, 2s. 6d. j cloth. 8s. 6d. . 

[Hbinema rot’s International Liuhaby, Edited by Edmund Qossb, Vol. L 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bbdford Strbbt, W.O. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 

NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED, OF MR. POSTE’S "GAIUS." 

Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

GAII INSTITUTIONUM JURIS CIY1L1S COMMENT AR1I 

QUATTUOR; or, Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary by E. POSTE, M.A. 
Just published, 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, 25s. 

ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, with a Notice of 

the Earlier Library of the University. By Rev. W. D. MACRAY, ALA., Assistant In the Department of MSS. . 
*,* The present Edition exceeds the first by considerably more than one-third , the text in the latter volume running to 
3fth pages and in this to 4ft*. The history has been continued from 1868 to 1880; its continuance to a later date being rendered 
unnecessary by the publication of the Librarian's recent Report covering the years since that date. 

COMPLETION OF CHAMBERS’S “HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY.” 

Now ready, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth.—Yols. I. and II., 21s. each ; Vol. III., 14s. 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With Illustrations and Index. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. I. The Sun, Planets, and Comets.—Vol. II. Instrumenta and Practical Astronomy.—Vol. III. The Starry Heavens, 
“ A valuable mine of astronomical lulormation.The information Is carefully brought up to date. "—Athenaeum. 

A NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL HISTORIES ON THE COLONIES. 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, with 18 Maps, 7a. 6d. 

THE DOMINION of CANADA: an Historical and Geographical 

Study. By tho Rev. WILLIAM BARR GRESWELL, M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.I., late Scholar of Brasenose College. 
Under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent Free on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.O. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDeT 

SANOTA RESPUBLICA ROMANA: a Handbook to the History of 

Rome and Italy from the division of tho Roman World to the Breaking up of Charlemagne's Empire. By 
RICHARD HEBER WRIQHTSOX, M.A. 

London i HENRY FROWDE, Oxford UDlvertity Press Warehouse, Amen Cornel, E.O. 
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TABLBJ OF OONTBITT8. PiOB 

WHMTUCH'8 Til* GBXTLa AM OFltiKtNO K»Dm, 
by Oswald Orawtokd , . . . .435 

Cube Rowell's Nelson, by Judge O'Oonnob 

MOBBIS.415 

Cosmo Hokbouss's Oobr and Poppies, by R. Le 

Galusbkb.487 

Du. BbENDSS’S IUPBBSSIOXS Of RU88IA, by W. B. 

MOEIXLt,. 488 

Nbw Novels, by O. Sahtsbtoy . . . 4E8 

Histosical Books.440 

Some Volumes op Seemohb .44i 

Classiqal Texts.443 

Notes amd News.443 

THE FOBTHOOMJSG MAOAZINIS.444 

TTbitessitt Jottihos.444 

Oeiowal Vbesb: “The Choice op a Mas,” by 

F. P..444 

MAGAZINES ABD BETItWS.446 

heleotbd Fobeigh Books.445 

COBESBPOBDEBOE 

The Sixth Centenary of DanUe Beatrice at Florence , 
by Miss B. H. Busk; “ Cockney ," by Dr. 
Murray; *• BoetUnaxia ." by H. Bradley; “ Bat ¬ 
man ," by Blr James Bamsayj " Svemvaie " in 
Negro Bimetal Certmoniee , by W. O. Brown. . 445 

Appoietmemts to i Next Week .... 44$ 
fcICHBADEE’a PbEHIBTOBIO ABTIQUITIES OP THE 

Abyaes. by Prof- Wilkies.446 

Philological Books.447 

CUBBEBT BOIEETIPIO LlTlRATUBB . . .447 

Obitoaey : Bib Waeibotoe Smyth, by F. W. 

Budlbb.447 

Cobees poedee os 

The 1'miuei Ineeriptioni , No . III ., by B. Brown, 

jun..448 

Science notes.448 

Meetings op Societies.448 

Bomb Books os Roman Abchhology . . .448 

Notes os abt ass abchaxology . . .450 

Stage Notes.460 

Hueio op the Week, by J. B. Bhkdlock .451 

Musical Publications.451 


HTHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited (late 

-L of Birmingham), 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON. 
DON, E.C., act 11 AGENTS for iba moat dinting ulahed Lecturers and 
Entertainers in Groat Britain. 


H R.H. the PRINCE of WALE8 is 

• the subject of the ESSAY for which prices of TWENTY 
GUINEAS are offered by the LECTURE AGENCY. LIMITED, of 3, George• 
yard, Lombard street, London, K.C. Conditions forwarded upon reoolpt of 
a si amp for poatsgo. 


T O PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser is 

OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Mansger or other responsible 
poeitfon. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, Print log 
Rinding, Advertising, Ac. Fins ••clan references.—Address, C. 8., 100 
Mercers-road, Tnfbell Park, N. 


The valuable Library of the late FRINK MARSHALL, 
Eeq., and the Library of the late M. L. BLANCHARD, 
Eiq. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

J-ILL HODGE wm BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 18. 
WELLINOTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, JUMx 30, and 
Five Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the Dramatlo, Elizabethan, 
and Miscellaneous LIBRARY of the late FRANK A. MARSHALL, Esq., 
comprising an Important Collection of Literature relating to the Stare- 
Works of the Dramatists and rare Old Plays—Shakeepeare and Shakes- 
pearl an a—First and Scarce Editions of Popular Antho'S—Privately Printed 
Works, including Clnb Publications—Rooks illustrated bytbe Crulk shanks. 
Leech, “Phiz,” and others—Valuable Dictionaries and Bibliography—end 
Miscellaneous Standard Literature ; to which is added the LIBRARY of the 
late E. L. BLANCHARD. Esq., consisting of Dramatic and General Works. 

May be viewed two days prior. Cataloguas may be had 1 if by post, on 
receipt of twelve stsmpe. _ 

A Collection of Antique Engraved Stonee, Gold Omamente, 
and Egyptian Antiquitiee, the Property of a Gentleman. 

■MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

1Y-L HODGE will BELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE. No. 13. 
WELUNGTON-STBEET, STRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, JOLT 7, at 1 
o’clock precisely, s COLLECTION of ANTIQUE ENGRAVED STONES, Gold 
Ornaments from Cyprus—Egyptian Antiquities, In Porcelain, Bronzy 
Glass, Stone, and Wood—fine Coptic Embroideries—Greek and Roman 
Antiquitiee. In Terra-Cotta, Glass, Bronze, and Marble—Bronze Weapons 
—Armour. Ac.—a number of Japanese Netsukaa, Ac., the property of a 
GENTLEMAN. 

May be viewed two days prior. Cataloguas may be had. 


The Collection of Antique Painted Vaeet formed by the late 
Bee. Profeuor CHURCHILL BABINGTON, D.D .; 
and a Collection of Antiquitiee, the Property of the late 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Eeq, C.I.R. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

llJ- HODGE will 8ELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON-BTREET, STRAND, W.C., on TUESDAY, JtJLT B, and 
Following Day. at 1 o’clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ANTIQUE 
PAINTED VASES, &o., Including several from the Cadogan, Usielll, and 
Holland Collections, formed by the late Rev. Professor CHURCHILL 
BABINQTON, D.D. • also a COLLECTION of GREEK POTTERY. Antique 
Bronze 8Uturtles, Medallions, and Eocloslastlcal Relics, the property of 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Esq., deoeased j and a PORTION of the STOCK of 
(he late Mr. BIETTI, consisting of 811 ver Snuff-boxes—Bijouterie—Coins 
and Medals. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


TVAN AIVAS0YSKY.—A collection of 

JL 80 Urge and Important MARINE PAINTINGS, by this well-known 
Russian artist now ON VIEW at the GOUPIL GALLERIES. BOU88OD 
VALADON A CO., 117, NEW BOND STREET. Admission 1*._ 


QTATISTICS treated in a LITERARY 

O WAY—Further WORK desired by Advertiser. Twenty years' 
varied experience with figures. Special knowledge In some branches. 
Fair originality and knowledge of current literary and art matters.— 
Address HUGH, care of J. W. Vickers. &, Nlcholaa-lane, B.C._ 


T HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 

8CHOOL AGENCY.—MADAM X A OB EXT Inlroduoes English and 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers. Companions, 
Ac., and recommends Schools and Kauoational Homes ; Schools transferred, 
Partnerships arranged.—27, Regent-street, S.W. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, <C 0 . 

Q UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 

ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the most succeaafn 
in the United Kingdom ; over 3,000 have passed. 

I. All Army Examinations. 

II. Civil Servfoe of India, Un l v e r sHl ea, Ac. 

HI. R. I. Constabulary Cadeuhlpe. 

There is not a Corps In the Servioes or a Department under Governmcn t 
that doee not owe some of Its f ffloers to the Quxxx’s SXRVtc* Academy, 
Dublin. No attempt at Dramming ; unsurpaeaed Staff of 8pecUlls's under 
personal direction of W. J. CBCTWODB CkawucT, LL.D., D.C.L , F.H.G. 8., 
F.G.8., F.R.HU1.80 C-, Ac. 


IX/TISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 

J.VJL DOR KINO, has REMOVED to 

PIXHOLME, DORKING, 

and has now spaoe for an additional number of BOTS to train for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Mlsa B rah am Is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford 
University, and by other responsible Teachers, and pays ospeolal attention 
to Physical Education. Her gymnasium U fitted with the latest apparatus, 
and the boys have dally practice. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas a year 
according to age. 

References permitted to . 

M bs Buss, North Loudon Collegiate School, N.W. 

Rev. J. F. E. Facing, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

W. 8. LOGEMAN, Principal of 

Newton School, Reck Ferry, U FORMING a small PARTY of 
BOYS to spend the SUMMER HOLIDAYS at somo healthy Seaside place 
for recreation and study. Instruction In Modern Languages, Classics, or 
Mathematics as required. References given and required. Indus!re terms, 
£3 3s. a week, or £10 10*. for four week*— Particulars on application. 


m 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

T IBRAJRY of the late Rev. WILLIAM 

J—^ NICHOLS, M.A., F.S.A., Woodland#, Somerset.—It U respectfully 
anuounoed that the Important and valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS of 
the above-named Gentleman will be DISPOSED OF In iho City of BATH In 
the EARLY AUTUMN by Messrs. POWELL A POWBLL, at their Auction 
Mart. 

Private buyers or member* of the trade requiring information are re¬ 
quested to write to R. E. M. PEACH, 3, Bath wick Terrace, Bath, who will 
endeavour to answer all communications. 

Jnne 10, I&0. 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

JLtJ WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION Is now open, 5, Pall Mail 
East, from 10 till 6. Admission Is. Catalogue Is. 

ALFRED D. Fxjpp, R.W.P., Secretary. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 14, 

-Ly-L HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are the sole 
representatives In Great Britain of HERR HAUFriTAENGL, of 
Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
Increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process for 
large plates and tdition* dt luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogue!, Advertisements, Ac., Hours. DRUMMOND A CO., have the 
latest and most Improved prooessts. Specimens on view. Prices on 
application. 


MR. BOWES’ NEW WORK. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. 

By JAMES L. BOWES, 

Honorary Consol for Japan at Liverpool, 

Author of “Japanese Marks and Seals,” “Japanese Enamels,” and Joint Author of “Keramio Art of Japan.” 

A handsome volume, imperial 8vo, uniform with the above works, 600 pp., cloth. 

*** A History of Japan Pottery from prehistorio times to the present day, with numerous illustrations in autotype, and a plate in 
colours and gold, representing the Undecorated and Decorated Wares. Throughout the work are scattered 300 illustrations appropriate to 
the subject rendered in facsimile, and 500 marks from over 1,000 examples of Pottery in the Bowes Collection. The work also contains 
Notes describing the Thoughts and Subjeots, and Poetical Associations employed in the decoration of the wares. 

The pries of this edition (600 only printed—400 for sale—100 being reserved by the author) is £2 12s. 6d. net. 

As “ Extea Iiiustbatbd ” Edition has al«o been printed on Japanese Papbb, and will be beautifully half-bound »» polished morocco, 
tciih gilt top. This special edition will contain Sixty-Sevex Plates, of which twenty-three are printed in colours and gold, and the 
remainder in autotype, &e. Of the former, seme, necessary to illustrate the examples described, are printed from the stonee used in 
“ Keramic Art of Japan,” whilst others requisite to complete the series have been specially produced by Mr. Spiegel and MM. Didot et Cie 
for this work, the whole illustrating sixty-two examples in colours, and 300 specimens in autotype. 

This edition is limited to 150 copies, of which only 100 are for eale (the remaining fifty being reserved by the author), price Six 
Guineas net each copy. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained from the publisher. 


EDWARD HOWELL, 28, Church Street, Liverpool. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


(Cl I ll The Monthly Part for July, 

A I Price 6d., oontalns 

III li “NOT WANTED.” 

Sbbiaii Stoey by Eliza F. Pollabd. 

SOLE SB VOLBH8; " or. Tin Adventure* of Don Lavlogtoo. Serial 
Story. By Geojcgn Mantillb Fekn. 

80UK OLD GOATS. By CATKEKISB C. HOFLKT. 

BEES and BE* CULTURE. By W. H. Babbs, B.A., B.Sc. 

TUE SWEET SINGER of NIGHT. By W. H. DaTEHPOET ADAMS. 

A UP* for a DOLLAR. By 08BKET HO WASTE. 
BURXUAU-ON-CROUCH By MAST SIMMONS. 

A CHANGED MOTTO. The Story of Jimee Nairaylh. By W. J. LACBY. 
JOTTINGS from OLD JOURNALS. By PiDNET Cabstons. 

‘PLANTS GROWN UP In their YOUTH.” By THAIS DAYIDSON, D D. 
GREENWICH ROYAL OBSERVATORY. By J. E. POWER, Ac. 
JrtiUispfece—“ A LIFE for a DOLLAR,” and Forty-two other 
lllnalratlona. 


London 8. W. Partridge A CO., 0, Paterao«tor-row, E.C. 


THE 

NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED, Prioe ONE SHILLING. 

COSTSSTB SOB JULY. 

MIS8ION8 to the CENTRAL AFRICAN LARES. By Rev. F. Arnold 
M.A. 

THE PRACTICE of MEDICINE in the ANCIENT EAST. By Roy. A. 
SAYCR, M.A„ LL.D. 

PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH 8HRINE8 In the MIDDLE AGES. By 
A. G. HILL, Eaq. 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—II. GROROR HeBBBBT. By W. H. DAVEH- 
port Adams. 

LEGKKD of lb. BRIAR R08F. (Poftry.) Bj Rev. k. GCI'.mt, 1I.A. 

A CORFESSOR of Ibo SEVF.NTEINTU CENTURY. (UlooltotoJ.) B J 
Her. Prebendary RANDOLPH. 

A VlfIT to LITTLE GIDDING. By E. WALfORD. 

FLEMISH PAINTERS.—II. VAN EYCK!. (llloatratcd.) By G. 8 
MaCQUOID. 

RIVERS of the OCEAN. By AOSES GlBERNE. 

“THE VICOMTE’8 BRIDE.” Chapter* I„ II. By ESMR STUART. 

“A GREAT SUCCESS." (A Pbcrt Story.) By F. Fairfax Byrnk 
“CHANGED LOTS." Chapter! I. t 1L (Ulurtralod.) By Traroes Abm- 

8TKONO. 

ART COMPETITION. 

Sermon Ontline*—Inalrnctlone on tho Creed-Lire, of the Saints for 
Children—Biblical Queatlona—BoTlewa—“ Uaofnl Book* " Llat—Corre¬ 
spondence, Ac., Ac. _ 

GRiPPiTH Farrar Oxrdbh A Welsh, London 


Monthly, price Half-e-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTENT! FOR JULY. 

WHAT NATIONALISM MEANS. By EDWARD BELLAMY. 

FRENCH AFFAIRS. By GABB1EL MOKOD. 

CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. By the Iter. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 

A JOURNEY to the CAPITAL of TIBET. By GRAHAM 8ARDBIBO. 

M. PASTEUR and HYDROPHOBIA. By THOMAS M. Do LAX, M.D. 

TUE REFORM of the POOR LAW. By SlDRRT WEBB. 

A NEW PROFESSION WANTING PROFRrSORS. By JOSEPH PERRRLL. 
BETTERMENT: a Reply. By JOHN Rak. 

COMPENSATION for LICENSES— 

I. By Edward North Bcxtor. 

II. By AHDRKW JOHRSTOR, Chairman of the Esaex County Council. 
ISBIBTRH A CO., Limited, 15 A 16, Tarlalook-itreet, Co vent-garden, W.C. 

NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. XCIIL—JULY. 

CONTENTS. 

VIKGINIE : A Tale of One Hundred Yean Ago. By VAL P&lRUr, A.B.A 
Chape. XXXVII-XUI. 

KERO and ST. BENEDICT. By the Yen. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

A VISIT to JEDDAH and 8UAKIN. By HUGH E. M. STUTPiKLD. 

A SONG in the NIGHT. By. D. J. B0BRRT80R. 

THE ACCURSED BELL. By C. PniLUPP8-WOLLET. 

OXFORD: The UPPER RIVER. By AUBTR BATTTR. 

MY I8LANDS. By G&ART ALLRR. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Ardrrw Lakg. 

London i Longmans, Grrrr A Co. 


Prioe One Shilling. 
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Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGB. 
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TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By tbo EDITOR. 

CfIIiISTIAN'8 NAME. By JOARRA HABRISOR. Chapter* T., II. 

TUE NIGHT EXPRESS. By Mr*. Elizabeth Wormklst Latin zb. 
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SKETCHES of OLD NORSE LITERATURE. By Mias OSWALD. 

A VILLAGE of YESTERDAY. 

LOOSE LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of a CIVIL ENGINEER. Edited 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Wormelet Latimer. Chapter I. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO TO SAVE THIS ? By CORSTAROB HOWARD. 
PAPERS on FRENCH LITERATURE. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 

London ; W. Smith tc Irres, 31 and 32, Bedford-atrcet, Strand, W.C. 
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JOHN KAY and his PORTRAITS. By J. M. GRAY. With Ton 111ns- 
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ARMOUR and ARMS at tho TUDOR EXHIBITION. By the BAROR DR 
COSSOR, F.8.A., F.ll.G.S. With Seven Illustrations. 
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COMPLETE STORIES. 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S WORK. By EDWIN GOADBY. llluiratcd. 

SOME SUMMER SAVOURIES. By L. HBRITAGl. 

THE GARDEN In JULY. Illuelrated by Fairfax MUCKLRT. 

A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. By BENEDETTO PALMIER!. 

WHAT to WEAR In JULY i Chit-Chat on Urea*. From OUR LONDON 
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THE GATHERER : An Illustrated Reoord of Invention, Disoovery, Litera¬ 
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Architectural Antiquities. 

Part I. 

Being the tenth volume of "THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” A classified collection of 
the chief contents of "The Gentleman's Magazine’’ 
from 1781 to 1869. Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE 
HOMME, F.S.A. 
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already published in the Series :— 

Manners and Customs—Dialect, Proverbs, and 
Word-lore—Popu’ar Superstitions and Traditions— 
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and Ourioeitiee—Bibliographical Notes. 
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Newspaper Reporting in 
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By JOHN PENDLETON, 
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Contents 
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entertainment .”—Tor kshire Poet. 
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Sheffield and Rotherham Independent. 


In foap. Svo, olive cloth, price 4e. 6d. post-free. 

Passing Thoughts of a 
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By HUBERT OLOUDE3LEY, 
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Contents 
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THE POETRY 
NATURE. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of 
LAUGHTER. 

MIRRORED in the 
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London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.O. 
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Henry H. Stanley's Great Book. 

IN DARKEST AFRICA 

Being the Official Publication recording the 
QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMU, 
Governor of Sanatoria. 

The Illustrations, numbering over 150, have all been 
made from Mr. Stanley’s own Notes, Sketches, and 
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ORDINARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, of over 
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2 vols., orown 8vo, cloth, 2:s. 
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E. RENTOUL E3LER. 8 vols., crown 8vo, doth. 
Sis. 6d. 
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data LI.... A docldedly good novel, marked by much quiet power and grace 

Athenaeum. 

THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 

Real Life. Bv Count PAUL P-. Edited by 

FRANK HARKUT. 2 vols., crown Svo, doth, 21s. 

"The book Is vividly written and abounds in excitements of various 
kinds ."—A thenatvm 


NEW SPORTING WORK. 

THE SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION of 

DOGS for the GUN. By H. H. Crown Svo, 
doth, 8s. 

Contents : “ The Rationale ’’—Kennel Management— 
Retrievers, Pointers, and Setters—Spaniels. 
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GEORG BOHWEINFURTH. New Edition. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Orown 
Svo, doth, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life 

by the Shores of the Viotoria Nyanzt. Being an 
Account of a Residence of Six Years in Eastern 
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With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, 
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Howard Ftle. 
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TKRS. Frederick Dajuel. 

THE MOONLIGHTER of COUNTY CLARE: a 

Story. JOHATHA* BTDBOE8. 

ARCHITECTURE and DEMOCRACY. Robkbt S. 

Peabody. 

TEXAN TYPES and CONTRASTS. Lee O. Habby. 

17 Illustrations. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. By 
James McNeil "Whistler. (Heinemann.) 

Though this work consists of 286 pages, 
admirably printed, though the cover is a 
most dainty “ arrangement ” in brown, gold, 
and buff, and though its contents are par¬ 
ticularly interesting, Mr. "Whistler’s volume 
cannot by any stretch of language be called a 
book. It is of the order that Charles Lamb 
classed as “ biblia abiblia,” books that are no 
books at all, like dictionaries snd catalogues; 
and Mr. Whistler himself would probably be 
justly offended if it were spoken of as litera¬ 
ture, or he himself as a littirateur. He is 
only an artist of genius and a rare wit. In 
this volume, Mr. Whistler has collected the 
records of his controversies with the various 
more or less eminent persons with whom 
during an eventful life he has come into 
collision. Into tbe merits of his or their 
arguments I do not propose to enter. Speak¬ 
ing broadly, it may be said that for the last 
twenty or thirty years there has been con¬ 
tention in the realms of art, and in certain 
domains of literature contiguous thereto, 
betwixt the old order and the new, and that 
Mr. Whistler has been foremost on the side 
of the new artistic departures. In his own 
view, no doubt, be is a hearty and loyal 
fighter against the Philistines, too hearty, 
perhaps, some may think, always to distin¬ 
guish nicely between friends of his cause and 
foes; and he smites with equal blade, along 
with certain giants of the hostile ranks, such 
loyal soldiers of right art as Messrs. Buskin, 
Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde. It is unfor¬ 
tunate perhaps, but it all makes for wit; and 
it is from the point of view of thiB quality in 
it that I propose to notice the volume. 

The list of controversies opens with a 
report of the well-known action Whistler v. 
Ruskin, wherein the artist sought for 
damages, and obtained a farthing, for a 
ruthless and regrettable critique of his work 
by Mr. Buskin. Comedy, in the course of a 
still proceeding controversy upon the London 
stage, has been spoken of as an art dead and 
done with. It is a dead thing indeed, but 
only on the boards of the London theatres. 
It Byes wherever men and women meet in 
the street, the market, or the drawing-room. 
Notably is it often to be found, and at itB 
brightest, in our law courts. If Mr. Whistler 
happens to be plaintiff or defendant and is “on 
the scene,” the comedy is pretty sure to be of a 
high quality. On such occasions we have all 
the necessary setting for true comedy. The 
Bolemn judge for auditor to represent by his 
single presence and wisdom the rare, educated 
playgoer, the body of the court to stand for 
pit and stalls and galleries, while the jury 


may represent, in the ancient Greek fashion, 
a chorus of plain-judging citizens—Philistia 
personified, as no doubt Mr. Whistler, con¬ 
sidering the verdict in his own case, would 
meintain. Throwing the report into some¬ 
thing of dramatic form, though without 
altering a word, its claim to be right comedy 
may be tested by these samples : 

Dramatis Personae. —A Judge; an Attorney- 
General ; Mr. Whistler. 

Mr. Whistler (upon cross-examination by the 
Attorney-General).—Yes, the nocturne in black 
and gold is a night piece, and represents the 
fireworks at Cremorae. 

Att. Gen. —Not a view of Cremorne ? 

Mr. W. —If it were called a view of Cremorne 
it would certainly bring about nothing but 
disappointment on the part of beholders. 
(Laughter.) It is an artistio arrangement. It 
was marked 200 guineas. 

Att. Gen. —Is not that what we who are not 
artists would call a stiffish price ? 

Mr. IF.—I think it very likely that may be 
so. 

Att. Gen. —Bat artists always give good value 
for their money, don’t they ? 

Mr. IF.—I am glad to hear that so well 
established. (A laugh.) 

Ait. Gen. —Now : Mr. Whistler, can yon tell 
me how long it took you to knock off that 
nocturne P 

Mr. IF. — I beg your pardon P (Laughter.) 
Att. Gen. —Ob, I am afraid that I am using a 
term that applies rather perhaps to my own 
work. I should have said, How long did you 
take to paint that picture P 
Mr. W. —Oh, no! permit me, I am too 
greatly flattered to think that you apply to 
work of mine any term that you are in the habit 
of using with reference to your own. 

Att. Gen. —The labour of two days then, is 
that for which you ask 200 guineas P 
Mr. IT'.—No; I ask it for the knowledge of a 
lifetime. (Applause.) 

Att. Gen. —You have been told that your 
pictures exhibit some eccentricities P 
Mr. IF.—Yes, often. (Laughter.) 

Att. Gen. —You send them to the galleries to 
incite the admiration of the public P 
Mr. IF. —That would be such vast absurdity 
on my part that I don’t think I could. 
(Laughter.) 

Att. Gen. —You know that many critics 
entirely disagree with your views as to these 
pictures P 

Mr. W .— It would be beyond me to agree 
with the critics. 

Att. Gen. —What is the subject of your 
nooturne in blue and silver P 
Mr. IF—A moonlight effect on the river near 
old Battersea Bridge. It represents Battersea 
Bridge by moonlight. 

The Judge .— Which part of the picture is the 
bridge P (His lordship earnestly rebuked those 
who laughed.) 

Att. Gen. —The prevailing colour is blue P 
Mr. W. —Perhaps. 

Att. Gen. —Are those figures on the top of the 
bridge intended for people P 
Mr. W. —They are just what you like. 

Att. Gen. —Is that a barge beneath P 
Mr. W. —Yes; I am very much encouraged 
at your perceiving that. . . . My whole 
scheme was to bring about a certain harmony 
of colour. 

Att. Gen. —Now, Mr. Whistler, do you think 
you could make me see the beauty of this 
picture P (The witness paused to examine the 
Att. Gen.’s face and the picture alternately, 
while the Court waited in silence for his answer.) 

Mr. W. —No! Do you know, I fear it would 
be hopeless. 

Never, perhaps, were the tables so tuned 


ah. 


upon a cross-examining counsel, or an un¬ 
fortunate gentleman of the law so brow¬ 
beaten by his natural victim; but, if the 
painter had his jest and his triumph, the 
lawyer had his verdict. This smart dialogue 
has, over and above its merits as good comedy, 
that of putting the controversy between what 
maybe called “ "Whistlerism ” and its oppo¬ 
nents into a nutshell. 

Mr. "Whistler, a true fighter for fighting’s 
sake, never hits harder than when the odds 
are against him, and probably cares most to 
use his sword when the enemy thinks he has 
won, and is beginning to put up his. I shall 
not deal in this column with the short con¬ 
troversial letters which recall many a passing 
fray of recent years further than to remark 
that Mr- Whistler is not only a wit himself, 
but the cause of wit in others. Mr. Whistler 
may claim many rare merits as a writer on art 
and a critic of contemporary artists; but 
charity and tolerance are not among these 
merits. He is certainly neither “ fearless in 
praising” nor “faltering iu blame”; and, 
perhaps, in the actual medley in wh’ch these 
outs and thrusts with tho pen were delivered, 
a man does well not to encumber himself with 
the aforesaid virtues. The records of such 
ephemeral polemics may well be passed by; 
but Mr. Whistler’s famous “Ten O’clock” 
lecture, likewise contained in this volume, is 
of a different structure and genesis. Here 
the man of real artistic genius speaks with 
a calmer utterance and a strong enthusiasm, 
and herein are many sentences wisely con¬ 
sidered and wittily said, which the world will, 
I think, do well to ponder. 

Through the pages of this volume, Mr. 
Whistler’s well - known device and sign- 
manual—the so-called “ Butterfly ”—disports 
itself in various shapes and attitudes. 
A strange fly, that belongs to no known order 
of Lepidoptera, and that can assume attitudes 
and express emotions unknown to entomology. 
It has a sting, too, contrary to all the teach¬ 
ings of science; and, indeed, it should not be 
without this appendage if it is in any degree 
to represent the genius of its owner and 
inventor. 

The book is altogether so curious, so dainty 
in all externals, so absolutely unlike anything 
that ever before has proceeded from a print¬ 
ing press, that probably the bibliophile of 
the future who is without a copy of tbe first 
edition on his shelves will be as unhappy as 
those Blemish amateurs of etchings and tulips 
in the seventeenth century are represented to 
have been when their collections lacked a 
first state of Bembrandt’s “ Little Juno with 
the Crown,” or a bulb of the famous Semper 
Augustus tolip. 

Oswald Cbawfubd. 


“ Heboes of the Nations.” —Horatio Nelson 
and the Naval Supremacy of England. By 
W. Clark Bussell. (Putnam’s.) 

This is the first volume of the “Heroes Series,” 
published under the auspices of Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott; we wish we could say it was a good 
biography of the most illustrious of English 
seamen. The “ get up ” of the book is, in¬ 
deed, excellent; the illustrations and vignettes 
are graphic; and Mr. Clark Bussell has col¬ 
lected details respecting the life and career of 
Nelson which have not been noticed by pre- 
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vious writers. But he has not given us a 
portrait of Nelson, one of the most striking of 
historical figures, in anything like complete 
relief; he has not formed a thoughtful esti¬ 
mate of his splendid and almost marvellous 
exploits; he has not even described, in an 
adequate way, the peculiar circumstances 
which made the great war with France the 
most glorious passage in our naval history. 
His account of what we may call the cam¬ 
paigns of Nelson by sea is by no means 
sufficient; and his battle pieces want dear¬ 
ness and force, and are overlaid with much 
“ fine writing.” The work will not displace 
the sketch c! Southey—a masterpiece, with 
all its faults and shortcomings. 

If we except Napoleon, who stands alone, 
Nelson possessed genius in a higher degree 
than any warrior of the famous era which 
extends from 1793 to 1815. Like Napoleon, 
he distinctly perceived that the naval, like 
the military, art had passed into sn age of 
new conditions; and as Napoleon routed the 
continental armies by manoeuvres scarcely 
attempted before, Nelson did the same for the 
effete navies of France and Spain, fallen into 
decay through revolution and corrupt despot¬ 
ism. This was the pre-eminent excellence of 
this great man; it is this which marks him 
off from the Howes, the Hoods, the Duncans, 
and other seamen of his time. But it must be 
borne in mind that this peculiar itate of cir¬ 
cumstances will hardly occur again. Nelson, 
too, had in supreme perfection the faculty of 
influencing the hearts of men and of fashion¬ 
ing them to his own heroic nature; this was 
the marked superiority he had over ‘W’ellicg- 
tcn. His captains, bis crews, and the fleets he 
led were animated by a spirit that defied 
obstacles and that made them invincible what¬ 
ever the odds. For the rest, Nelson had the 
intrepid courage and the audacity of the 
Elizabethan mariners. It was one of bis cha¬ 
racteristics that he never shunned responsibility 
however weighty ; and it is significant that, 
even from early youth, good judges predicted 
that he would achieve greatness, though he 
had none of the advantages of birth and 
station so decisive in an age of aristocratic 
privilege. The gifts, however, which nature 
lavished on Nelson were made complete only 
by assiduous toil and by a long course of pro¬ 
fessional training. The hero of the Nile, who 
steered his squadron where Brueys believed it 
could not pass, was one of the most skilful and 
apt of pilots; the pursuer of Yilleneuve across 
the Atlantic was a seaman of unsurpassed 
experience; the great captain who planned 
Trafalgar knew thoroughly what his own 
fleet could do, and what the weakness was of 
his cowed adversaries. In the caso of Nelson, 
as in that of other warriors, hard work, 
attention to details, and knowledge were 
exhibited in no less a measure than the com¬ 
bination of faculties which we call genius 
The first years of the career of Nelron were 
not marked by any great exploits; but they 
indicate the character of the future warrior. 
He saw service in most parts of the world, 
and became thoroughly veised in all the 
details of seamanship. When be obtained a 
ship at an early age he distinguished himself 
by many deeds of daring; and he at once 
gained that power over his officers and crew 
which was one of his most precious and 
■pneial gifts. It may be added that in those 


days he showed a weakness common to many 
heroes. He was ever falling in love, and was 
easily led by women. His transcendent 
qualities were first seen when he obtained 
command of the Agamemnon, and made the 
right of a weak third-rate as terrible to 
the French cruisers as was the flag of Drake 
to the Spanish chiefs at Cadiz. The great 
war with France was now at its height. 
Nelson perceived more thoroughly than any 
British seaman how great was the superiority 
of our marine over the French marred by the 
Revolution; and this conviction became the 
master-thought whioh inspired him through 
his career of glory. His action with the Ca 
Ira strikingly illustrates this. In fact, bis 
successwould not have been possiblehad not the 
Agamemnon been able to sail and manoeuvre 
much better than her ill-handled foe; and we see 
his future exploits in his passionate remark 
that “ the French fleet would be ours if Lord 
Hotham would close.” The same purpose 
appears in Nelson’s conduct in the memorable 
bat'le of St. Vincent—one of the most brilliant 
of his feats of arms, and not sufficitntly 
noticed in this book. The Spanish navy, like 
the French, had declined. Nelson mastered the 
fact with the force of genius; and he flung 
himself into the midst of the enemy’s fleet, 
undauntedly braving enormous odds, in order 
to prevent the Spanish admiral from coming 
to the aid of a part of his squadron. His con¬ 
test single-handed with three hostile first-rates 
reads like Sir Richard’s fight in the Revenge, 
or one of tbe episodes of the Armada. But, in 
truth, the disparity of forces was less than it 
appeared, so great was the superiority of 
British seamanship, of gunnery, of power in 
naval war; and the issue was only for a time 
doubtful. It was genius, however, that 
grasped the fact; and on this occasion, as on 
several others, Nelson boldly took the initia¬ 
tive himself, evon at the risk of disregarding 
the orders of his chief. 

If Jervis did not commend the valour of 
Nelson in this most remarkable passage of 
arms, he did not lose sight of his great lieu¬ 
tenant. Nelson was selected to pursue the 
French fleet in its descent on Egypt in 1798. 
The long and arduous cruise of the famous 
seaman through the Mediterranean is well 
known; but tbe star of Napoleon prevailed 
for a time, and the French army made its 
way to tbe Pyramids. Nelson ultimately 
reached tbe hostile fleet, and the “ crowning 
mercy ” of the Nile followed, the most scien¬ 
tific of Nelson’s victories, and the one that 
deserves most attentive study. Mr. Clark 
Ruseell’s account of this great action is by no 
means what it ought to be; and the battle 
should be read in Nelson’s despatches and in 
Napoleon’s most able commentaries. The 
French fleet was largely superior in force— 
the Orient, in fact, was, in weight of metal, 
almost a match for two British ships; the new 
French 80’s were far more powerful than the 
well-worn 74’s of Eogland, and Brueys 
thought bis line secure from the westward, 
though in this Napoleon did not concur with 
him. Yet the triumph—a grand display of 
genius and perfect professional shill combined 
—was, like Jena and Austerlitz, assured from 
the first. Nelson, penetrating between the 
enemy’s fleet and tbe land by a channel 
believed to be not passable, brought twelve 
I ships to bear against eight, placing half 


the French line between two fires; and the 
action was decided by this fine master-stroke. 
No doubt the superiority of British gunnery 
told on this as on other occasions; no doubt 
tbe catastrophe of the Orient had a terrible 
effect; no doubt Villtneuve did nothing to 
second his chief; the conduct of several 
French captains was, no doubt, bad. But 
Nelson and Napoleon both agree that it was 
Nelson’s manoeuvre that won the day; and it 
was a most striking example of capacity in 
war. Of the results of the Nile it is needless 
to speak; the battle shut up the French in 
Egypt, and brought France to the very verge 
of ruin. 

The relations of Nelson with the court 
of Naples after this great victory form a 
blot on his fame. History would not judge 
him harshly because he fell a victim to the 
wiles of a siren, though his infatuation for 
Emma Hamilton, and his desertion of an 
excellent wife, mark a flaw in his character. 
But he identified himself with the evil deeds 
and passions of the worst of continental 
governments. His approval of the death of 
Carraciali cannot be justified; and he asso¬ 
ciated the flag and the honour of England 
with discreditable acts she even then con¬ 
demned. Mr. Clark Russell throws no fresh 
light on these unhappy transactions of the 
past; he does not allude to the mythical 
rumour that Horatia was a child of Maria 
Caroline. But this episode in the life of Nelson 
shows, not only that a vein of recklessness 
and conceit ran through that heroic nature, 
but that in all that relates to what may be 
called politics he was deficient in moderation 
and wisdom. Nelson, in fact, unlike more 
than one of our admirals, had none of the 
parts or gifts of a statesman; his was the 
genius of war, not of civil affairs— in this 
respect far behind Wellington. His tempera¬ 
ment, passionate, quick, and vehement, and 
with a full share of narrow English prejudice, 
was unfitted to deal with international 
questions which naval commanders often have 
to settle; and this injured him with his 
superiors at home, who never estimated him at 
his real value. The great seaman was once 
more in his element in the attack on Copen¬ 
hagen in 1801. In this we Bee again the 
coup d'osil of genius, the consummate skill, 
the mastery of detail characteristic of the 
conqueror of the Nile, and significantly called 
“ the Nelson touch ”; and his disregard of 
the signal of recall made by his respectable 
chief, Parker, is another striking instance of 
his audacious nature. Nelson failed in an 
attempt to destroy the flotilla at Boulogne; 
and it is remarkable that he seems to have 
never thought the project of a French descent 
on our coasts as formidable as it really was, 
so supreme was his scorn of French sea¬ 
man ship. On the renewal of the war in 
1803, he was in command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet; and he held the fleets of France 
for many months imprisoned, within Toulon, 
by a protracted blockade. Nelson, however, 
had not the slightest conception of Napoleon’s 
profound design for invading England; he 
underrated the emperor’s power; the combina¬ 
tion of bringing an immense fleet into the 
Channel in order to cover the descent at 
no moment occurred to him, and was only 
guessed at, in part, by the more thoughtful 
Collingwood. His power and skill, neverthe- 
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less, shone out conspicuously in his pur an it of 
Villeneuve. He chased eigh f een sail of the 
line with eleven, in perfect assurance that he 
could destroy his enemy; and though he did 
not come up with the French admiral, and he 
was, in fact, led astray by a false report, he 
drove him in terror from the West Indies. If 
Nelson, too, did not fathom Napo 1 eon’s pur¬ 
pose, he despatched the Curieux in time to 
warn the Admiralty that Villeneuve was on 
his way to Europe; and this precaution told 
powerfully on the events that followed. 

Calder’s action cent the combined fleet to 
Ferrol!; and Nelson coon afterwards had 
reached the Spanish coast, and wss ere long 
on his way to England. He had not pene¬ 
trated Napoleon’s plan; and bad Villeneuve 
been a great chief, or his fleet been nearly 
equal to our own in all that constitutes worth 
at sea, he might have reached Brest, have 
relieved Qanteaume, and have appeared in irre¬ 
sistible force in the Channel. We can only 
conjecture what the result might have been. 
But England was exposed to tremendous peril; 
and, bad as the French aud Spanish marine 
was, the strategy of Napoleon well-nigh 
triumphed, and accident only prevented the 
descent- If the insight of Nelson was in 
default here, his great capacity in naval war 
was soon illustrated by the most splendid 
victory which Europe has witnessed since 
Lepanto. H's plan of attack at Trafalgar 
was against common rules, and would have 
probably failed had the enemy’s fleet been in 
any respect to be compare^ with his own; the 
Royal Sovereign was in action long before her 
consorts, and Nelson’s cquadron had not 
reached the foe until nearly half-an-hour 
after that of Collingwood. But the advance 
in double column against the combined fleets 
was a stroke of genius as affairs stood ; it en¬ 
abled Nelson to close on Villeneuve decisively, 
rapidly, and to prevent bis escape; the very 
negligence of the assailant appalled the 
Frenchman, and Videneuve exclaimed that 
“ all was over ” when he beheld his adversary 
bearing down upon him. The victory has 
scarcely a parallel in war. It put an end to 
all schemes of invading England; it all but 
annihilated her foes at sea; and it launched 
Napoleon on that path of continental conquest, 
in the hope of destroying English commerce, 
which ultimately led to his complete over¬ 
throw. It was dearly bought, no doubt, by 
the death of Nelson; yet the great seaman, it 
may be truly said, had done his work when 
he won Trafalgar. Though he had un¬ 
questionable faults of judgment and temper, 
Nelson is far the first of modern naval 
worthies; his place is beside Van Tromp and 
Blake; his genius for war at sea and his 
professional skill were unequalled among the 
men of his time. 

'William O’Cootob Mobuis. 


Corn and Poppiet. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

That an edition of four hundred copies will 
suffice to satisfy the demand of the public for 
good poetry is no longer accounted a marvel 
with us. We have grown used to the dishonour, 
and bear it with much equanimity. Should 
a volume to good aa this of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
be suffered still to linger in a first edition, it 
will be but another mark of that dishonour, 


and certainly could in no way shake one’s 
opinion that Com and Poppiet is very good 
poetry indei d. It would rather, one is dis¬ 
posed to think, be confirmatory; for some 
recent mushroom reputations have so com¬ 
pleted the vulgarisation of “popularity” 
that, if a scanty sale has other obvious draw¬ 
backs, it has one still more desirable attribute, 
that of distinction. One “ could quite forgive 
the blame,” one “ could not forgive the 
praise.” 

Two or three of the poems included in this 
volume are already old friends—that charming 
book-song, “ De Libris,” full of witty points— 

“ There rest, preserved from dust accurst. 

The first editions—and the worst”— 

and one of the best rondeaus ever written, 
namely, this “Violet”: 

“ Violet, delicate, sweet, 

Down in the deep of the wood, 

Hid in thy still retreat. 

Far from the sound of the street, 

Man and his merciless mood:— 

Bate from the storm and the heat. 

Breathing of beauty and good, 

Fragrantly under thy hood, 

Violet. 

“ Beautiful maid, discreet. 

Where la the mate that is meet, 

Meet for thee—strive as he could! 

Yet will I kneel at tby feet, 

Fearing another one should, 

Violet!” 

The fine sonnet to the sea will be especially 
familiar to readers of the Academv, for it was 
in there pages that it first appeared some 
months ago. Otherwise one would be com¬ 
pelled to quote it, for it is not only Mr. 
Monkhoute’s finest sonnet, but one of the 
strongest to be found in modem verse- 
worthy to stand side by side with Hood’s 
sonnet to Silence and Leigh Hunt’s to the 
Nile, by virtue of a similar massiveness of 
thought, and a certain generic relationship of 
moed and manner. As a rule, Mr. Monk- 
house is not at his best in the sonnet. His 
natural inspiration is towards measures of 
freer movement. Indeed, the central quality 
of this volume is its robust lyric note. Song 
so spontaneous, so individual, so fresh in 
melody, and so masculine in conception, is, 
I make bold to say, to be found in the work 
of but two or three other modern poets 
outside the greatest. Take these three 
stanzas of “ A Dead March 

“ Why do we mourn the days that go—for the 
same sun shines each day. 

Ever a spring her primrose hath, and ever a May 
her may— 

Sweet as the rose that died last year, is the rcse 
that is bom to-day. 

“ Do we not too return, we men, as ever the round 
earth whirls f 

Never a head is dimmed with grey but another 
is sunned with curls. 

She was a girl and he was a boy, but yet there 
are boys and girls. 

“ Ah, but alas for the smile of smiles that never 
but one face wore. 

Ah for the voice that has flown away like a bird 
to an unseen shore. 

Ah for the face—the flower of flowers—that 
blossoms on earth no more.” 

There is something of the great simplicity in 
these verses, in Buch lines as the seoond and 
third of the middle stanza—that simplicity 
which comes of brain. This lyric gift is put 
to the severest possible test in what is, I 
suppose, the most ambitious poem in the 


volume, " Love: a Sonata,” the various 
movements of which it follows with surprising 
flexibility, while the still more difficult unity 
of the whole is unbroken. The Andante is 
a charming example of those lyrics in tiny 
lines, such as Herrick loved to write, and the 
execution of it would not shame even that 
master: 

“ O Faith 
And Hope 
On earth 
Had birth, 

But Love 
From above 
Came down. 

“ A sword 
Hath Faith 
To wield 
At foes, 

A shield 
Hath Hope 
To ward 
Their blows, 

But a crown 
From above 
Hath Love.” 

But probably Mr. Monkhouse’s most perfect 
thing is the poem “Her Face,” in which a 
painter laments that he can never by all his 
effort paint his lady’s face aright, and ques¬ 
tions why. The delicate imagination and 
passionate tenderness of it is unsurpassed in 
his verses. 

K Ever tome secret missed, 

Some swift-escaping’glow, 

Some one look in the eyes. 

Some strange smile never kissed, 

Would melt as melting snow; 

That even were my pencil quicker 
Than wind or wing, 

Or could it rise 

And fall as shadows to the leaves’ least flicker, 

It were a useless thing. 

’Tis ever strange to me, 

When she is sad at heart, 

Where her deep dimples go, 

And a like mystery 
When back again they start. 

How can my hand move quicker than my eyas, 
Which are too slow 
To disentwine 

The least of all the sweet intricacies 
Of her face which is mine t 

• * • • • 

She is beyond all art 
Of any sweetest word, 

Of brush however fine; 

And yet I wrong my heart 
Who hath a chamber stored 
With many a face of her and perfect alL 
Ah, joy divine, 

When quite alone, 

To steal and turn them slowly from the wall, 
Tenderly, one by one.” 

Mr. Monkhouse must forgive me for thus 
tearing out a petal or two bom his exquisite 
rose, for though one may not know a bunding 
by a stone thereof, we may a rose by its 
petal; and seeing such strewn upon the way 
it is strange if we seek not the garden. 

There is, of course, much else among these 
verses that I must leave unnoticed, for the 
one other striking feature of the volume is its 
“ infinite variety,” a quality of greater signifi¬ 
cance than we are accustomed to allow. Mr. 
Monkhouse by no means harps on one string, 
but adventures on many instruments. “A 
Drawn Bet,” appropriately inscribed to 
“ A. D.” is certainly “gentle cousin” to an 
“ Old-World Idyll,” and each, I am sure, will 
felicitate the other on the relationship; while 
another master of vert de tociiU, lot all his 
laurels, must wish he had written that most 
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charming baby-poem “ To a New-born Child.’* 
And then there it the first poem in the 
volume, which I should certainly have men¬ 
tioned before but that I must have quoted it, 
in spite of length, whereas here at the end I 
am safe from such indulgence—“ Any Soul to 
any Body.” Though this latter in its title, 
but in that alone, suggests the inevitable 
Browning period, it is reassuring to find from 
some rippling rhymes towards the close of his 
volume that Ur. Uonkhouse ends a good 
Penny sonian. Is not that inevitable too ? 

Bichasd Lb Galliennb. 


Imprmiont of Russia. By Dr. Georg Brandes. 
Translated from the Danish by Samuel C. 
Eastman. (Walter Scott.) 

Da. Geobo Bean dks, the author of Moitmt 
Oeister and other well-known books, here 
gives us his impressions of a three months’ 
stay in Russia. As he writes a good deal 
about the literature and art of the country, 
and does not record his own experiences 
merely, we have abundance of extracts from 
MM. Rambaud, Reinho'.dt, de Vogue, Obrist, 
Violet-le-Duc, and other writers on the sub¬ 
ject. Thus the book partakes in a great 
measure of the characteristics of a com¬ 
pilation. 

The sketch of the country is naturally a 
hurried one, and contains, in the midst of 
some smart writing, many really eloquent 
passages. Unfortunately our author’s great 
desire to say something startling and epi¬ 
grammatic leads him into occasional inaccura¬ 
cies. The native name for St. Petersburg is 
not the Dutch form “Pieterburg” (p. 8), 
but “ Sanktpeterburg.” The only reminis¬ 
cences of any Dutch word are to be found in 
the slang name sometimes applied to it, 
“Pieter"; “Schlusselburg”and “Kronstadt” 
given at the same time are certainly not 
Dutch names. The title of Dostoievski’s 
novel eited on p. 26 is not “Recollec'ions of 
a Dead-House in Siberia.” Has Dr. Brandes 
seen it in the original ? The Winter-Palace, 
which our author imagines (p. 32) to have 
been built by the Italian architect Rsstrelli, 
was really erected by the order of the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1838, and only stands 
on the site of the former building, which was 
burnt to the ground in 1837. A Slavonic 
scholar would hardly accept the derivation 
(p. 180) of the name of the deity daahbog 
as from dath “day,” and bog “god.” There 
is no word like dazh for “ day.” The title is 
confessedly a difficult one to explain; but 
nothing better has been given than that of 
Jsgic', viz., “the god who gives [favours], 
ie., the beneficent.” It Is not exactly true 
to say (p. 253) that in 1875 an ukase was 
issued forbidding the printing or publishing 
in the Russian empire of any kind of a book 
or newspaper in the Malo-Russian language. 
No new works may be issued; but the old 
may be reprinted. Thus, on our own shelves 
we find an edition of the Malo-Russian tales 
of G. Osnovianonko published at Kharkov in 
1887, and M. Gomolmski of Kiev has in his 
Catalogue a large collection of Malo-Russian 
books for sale published daring the last ten 
years. It is incorrect to say (p. 261) that 
the name of Bielinski has not been allowed to 
be mentioned in any Russian book or news¬ 
paper for the last eighteen years, since there 


is a long article upon him, with a portrait, 
in Polevoi’s Hittory of Russian Literature in 
Sketches and Biographies. Nor is it a fact 
that no one dares to print the name of Tcher- 
nichevski (p. 270) in Russia, for a late 
number of the Starina (December 1889) con¬ 
tained an obituary notice of him. 

We cannot always see the point of the 
criticisms of Dr. Brandes and of the stories 
which he introduces. If Mme. de Steel 
really called Moscow the Rome of the Tatars, 
it is difficult to perceive the appropriateness 
of the supposed witticism. The chief thing 
the Tatars had to do with Moscow was to 
burn it. Too much stress seems to us to be 
, laid upon Peter the Great’s work being 
mostly cf a material aud practical nature. 
He did labour for the intellectual welfare of 
His subjects. He purchased libraries and 
objects of art, and caused valuable foreign 
works to be translated; but he knew very 
well that material progress must come first. 
American and Australian pioneers appear 
to have been of the same opinion. The 
account given by Dr. Brandes of the literary 
men whom he met at the celebration of the 
jubilee of the poet Polonski is very interest¬ 
ing ; but we cannot s;e why it was such an 
act of gross servility (p. 71) to eiog the Rus¬ 
sian national hymn on that occasion. People 
in Eogland, at all events, are in the habit of 
singing “ God Save the Queen ” under similar 
circumstances. Dr. Brandes says some harsh 
things about the Bussian national character, 
but is h&rdly less severe upon the Poles: 

“ He [the Russian] is not like the Polish landed 
proprietors, who, in Galicia (until in more 
reoent times it was prohibited) tortured their 
Little Bussian peasants, and prevented their 
going to church by looking the doors of the 
Greek Church to them, and giving the keys to 
the Jews, so that the peasants must buy them 
back in order to worship the Lord on their 
festivals; he has himself no kind of religion, 
and he is willing that all men should have 
theirs. Nor is he like the Polish landed pro- 
rietor in Galicia of the present day, who lives 
y the manufacture of spirits, and by forcing 
as mnoh as possible of it into his peasants.” 

We quite agree with Dr. Brandes in the 
remarks he makes on the disastrous effects of 
the assassination of the late Tear (p. 129). 
“Nothing has set Russia farther backward 
than this occurrence, which was pregnant 
with misfortune.” It prevented the forma¬ 
tion of a sort of parliamentary constitution, 
which had just been promised. It frightened 
the successor to the crown back from the 
paths his father had entered upon at the 
beginning of his reign; and it seemed to 
justify the rulers in reprisals and measures 
of prevention of every kind. It is singular 
how little the position of the late Emperor 
in Russian history is understood in England. 
His murder, besides being a great crime, was 
a great blunder. 

Dr Brandes writes throughout with the 
facile pen of a practised litterateur (some of 
his expressions, by the way, are translated 
into rather quaint English),"and his accounts 
of the writings of Pushkin, Shevchenko (where 
he appears to have mainly used Obrist), Tol¬ 
stoi, and Dostoievski are very pleasant reading. 
But we never feel quite sure whether he has 
made use of original sources, so much is 
identical with the pages of Rambaud, as in 
the account of the Mini, the expedition of 


Igor, &e. The introduction of the long 
episode about the poet Ovid, because he 
happened to be banished to Tomi, is rather 
out of place—his exile was too far south for 
his lamentations to assist us to explain 
Russian usages of the time. Some classical 
scholars, we take it, would challenge Dr. 
Brandes’s statement that no “ author in the 
Roman literature had a more original or 
bolder talent.” No writers on Slavonic 
antiquities, Schafarik included, have thought 
cf adding Ovid to their authorities, because 
he sent home hyperbolically laohrymose verses 
about his wretched place of exile. Still, it is 
to be regretted that some of the lines which 
ho wrote in the Getic language, end which 
caused him to be reputed a poet among these 
barbarians, have not come down to ue. 

We do not think our author can be 
familiar with the real facts of the history 
which forms the subject of Shevchenko’s 
“ Haidamaks.” He speaks of Gonta as a sort 
of hero; whereas he must be considered one of 
the greatest monsters the world ever saw. 
The cruel death which he afterwards met 
with was a jast retribution for his ma«sacre at 
Human of many Jewish children in 1768. 

Dr. Brandes seems to think Pushkin guilty 
of plagiarism in not having stated (or, at all 
events, the fact is not stated iu the ordinary 
editions of the poet) that the ballads of “ The 
Three Sons of Budrya” and the “ Voievode ” 
were translated from Mickiewicz. But it 
would have been impossible to practise any 
fraud in tbe cate of two poems which, it may 
be said, most Slavs koow by heart. Thethefc 
would have been too transparent. Among 
the reviews and literary journals cited we see 
no mention of the a 1 mirable periodicals, 
RusskayaStarina (the Russian Antiquary), and 
Istorischeski Viestnik (the Russian Messenger). 

Finally, there are Borne strange mis¬ 
spellings in the book, but these are pro¬ 
bably due to the printer. Thus, “ Nev- 
Petrovsk”for “ Nov-Petrovsk,” “Nal” and 
“Damasjanti” for “Nala” and “Damay- 
anti”; and is not “Bogdan Zabski,” on 
p. 249, “ Bogdan Zaleski,” the poet of the 
Ukraine, who wrote “ Duch od Stepu ’’ and 
other pieces, and died a little while ago in 
Paris? 

W. R. Mobfili. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Beatrice. By H. Rider Haggard. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

A Mariagt de Convsnancs. By C. F. Keary. 
Iu 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Little Miss Colwyn. By Adeline Sergeant. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Mew Othello. By Iza Duff us Hardy. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Her Th*eo Lovers. By Alice M. Diehl. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Man from Manchester. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windu8.) 

Will o’ the Wisp. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
(Longmans.) 

Sentenced. By Somerville Gibney. (Chatto 
& Windus) 

It is a considerable, though perhaps rather an 
unsportsmanlike, satisfaction to the critic now 
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and then to hare to criticise a book after a 
certain number of critical verdicts have already 
been pronounced on it. He is not likely to 
find in them much which either determines 
his own judgment or surprises him. For 
instance, it was quite certain beforehand that 
critics of a certain stamp on reading (or, per¬ 
haps, before reading) Beatrice would request 
Mr. Haggard, in one tone or another, to go 
back to his African gallipots; but it is none the 
less agreeable to see that they have done it. 

It was equally certain that others, or the same, 
would unconsciously exemplify an immortal 
sentence of Mr. Thackeray’s and ask him why 
he is not like Mr. This, Mr. That, and Mr. 
The Other. They were sure to do it; and they 
have done it. So, reasoning no more of them, 
let us say what Beatrice really is. It is an 
unequal but extremely powerful book, not 
exactly showing new powers in Mr. Haggard, 
but showing that, as is generally the case with 
men of considerable faculty, he can turn that 
faculty in new directions. It is much the 
most successful non-African thing he has 
done; and the best parts of it are better than 
all but the very best parts of his African 
stories in execution and higher than even 
these in attempt. More than all this, he has 
done what he has hardly succeeded in doing 
before (unless it be in the case of Umslopo- 
gaas), he has created a distinct personality, 
has added one to the men and women that we 
live with—to the chow rSelles , as a great 
creator of such called them. Beatrice is of 
the race and lineage of Argemone Lavington; 
and if, with all the flaws and faults which 
always marred the genius of the author of 
Teaet, there has been a better heroine of the 
passionate kind than Argemone in the last 
forty years of English fiction, this deponent 
knoweth not the girl. So much of the argu¬ 
ment of the story as need to be told can be 
told in half a dozen lineB. Geoffrey Bingham, 
a banister of more brains than means and of 
disappointed expectations, has manied a cold- 
hearted wife, Lady Honoris. He falls in, at 
a Welsh watering place which looks very like 
Pwllheli, with a parson’s daughter, Beatrice 
Granger; and to fall in with her is to fall in 
love with her, and also to be beloved by her. 
But Geoffrey is a moral man snd does nothing 
to hurt her, even in exceedingly trying cir¬ 
cumstances. Fame, wealth, opportunity, and 
even deliverance (which Mr. Haggard has 
made rather savage) from his detestable wife, 
come to him, but too late. Lying tongues, 
ret wagging by Beatrice’s envious sitter, 
Elizabeth, have poieonrd her life; and she 
sets out on a death voyage in the canoe in 
which we and her lover have first met her. 
There are many good things in the book and 
some not so good. The Welsh squire—at quire 
not to the manner bom—whose half insane 
passion for Beatrice works in with Elizabeth’s 
telfish designs on himself, is a very difficult 
character well sketched, but perhaps not quite 
to well carried out. We do not think Eliza¬ 
beth’s treachery unnatural (or ra*her untrue 
to nature), but it is a little unrelieved; and 
while Lady Honoiia is, if not a study from 
life, a possible study of a living thing, she is 
almost too purely unpleasant. The farmer- 
parson, Beatrice’s father, with his not wholly 
unkindly egotism, is very good; and we are 
not certain that Geoffrey Bingham’s rather 
matter of fact personality is not more success 


ful, as a contrast to Beatrice, than any other 
conception of a lover for her would have been. 
His arguments with bis beloved on her scep¬ 
ticism, which is extreme and makes an im¬ 
portant part of her character, may be a stone 
of stumbling on different sides to different 
people; and it is undeniable that, while it has 
been necessary for Mr. Haggard to pitch a 
good deal of his writing in a rather high key, 
the key may not always seem sustained. Let 
criticism, therefore, in the fault-finding seme 
have its due. But it is undeniable, in our 
judgment, by snyone who criticises fiction 
according to its own laws and not according 
to his liking for Mr. This or Mr. That and his 
indignation with anyone who dares to be Mr. 
Somebody Elio, that the book distinctly places 
Mr. Haggard higher as a novelist. His at¬ 
tempt is at tragedy, not at comedy or melo¬ 
drama, at f.rce or proverb; and your tragedy 
is a stubborn thing, sir. But if the three 
crucial scenes be taken—the scene of exposi¬ 
tion where Beatrice saves Geoffrey’s life, the 
scene of conclusion where in the same sur¬ 
roundings she loses her own, and the central 
scene where, walking in her sleep, she esters 
Geoffrey’s room and innooently launches the 
calumny which kills her—we must pronounce 
the first and last wholly successful, and the 
middle an exceedingly good attempt at a 
desperately difficult matter. And here we 
may take occasion to point out that a certain 
little longing which Mr. Haggard himself has 
avowed in print would, if it had been granted, 
have spoilt the scene altogether. To have 
treated it as tiny French novelist ^except per¬ 
haps M. de Maupassant in his wiser moods) 
would have treated it, would have been to 
make the thing banal to the dreariest depths 
of banality. As it is, the difficulty may not 
be entirely vanquished, for it is a huge one; 
but the match between it and the novelist is 
at worst drawn. And after all we may come 
back to what we have said before, that to 
know Beatrice is not to forget her, not to add 
one (as somebody, we think, has said before) 
to 

" The memories all outworn 
Of many a treble-volumed mom” 
that fail to haunt or disturb the critic. 

"Well met, too, is Mr. Keary’s Mariage de 
Convenance, though in a very different way of 
literature. The literary faculty of the author 
of A Wanderer was unmistakable in that 
ingenious work; but it did not follow that he 
could tell a story, still less that he could 
tell it in the difficult and now unpopular form 
of letters. He has told the story, has told it 
well, and has told it in letters after a fashion 
which perhaps would have been impossible in 
narrative. The picture drawn is not a very 
exalted one; but it is exceedingly clever, and, 
what is more, it is uncomfortably true to fact 
—true, that is to say, as art requires truth, 
and not as the realists do vainly daub. Arthur 
Norris, the hero, who goes to the devil for a 
woman in a way which would not have satis¬ 
fied Miss Crawley at all, is a curiously happy 
study of a certain kind of modem man. He 
is neither exactly a bad fellow (though per- 
hsps the brutality of his actual desertion of 
his wife is a very little out of character even 
for so light and selfish a person), nor exactly 
a fool, nor exactly a cad, nor exactly 


commonplace man. But his culture, and his 


and his ability, aTe all skin deep, and there is 
nothing under the skin but merely puerile 
passion, appetite, and temper. Worst of all, 
such being the fashion of the day, he must 
try to be very clever, to have great passions, 
to look down protectingly on morality and 
religion and all the rest of it. The end of 
which things is dear. Heir to a baronetcy, 
but not to the property, he is persuaded, with¬ 
out much difficulty or much real inclination, 
to marry the heiress, a girl pretty enough 
and amiable enough, but likewise with **no 
depth of earth,” though of a kindlier earth than 
his. A fit—which might have been merely a 
passing one—of weariness of his wife coin¬ 
cides unhappily with a piece of mischief made 
by her discarded maid about a harmless flirta 
tion of her girlish days, and with the reappear¬ 
ance of a singing woman with whom Norris 
has believed himself to be in love before. 
Infidelity, elopement, disenchantment, mur¬ 
der, all follow. The two great merits of the 
book—which, in respect of complete achieve¬ 
ment of the purpose at which it aims, is the beet 
we have seen for some long time—are first of 
all the extremely clever adaptation of means 
to ends; snd, secondly, the skill with which 
the character of the hero is bodied forth and 
helped by contrast. It is just possible that 
some people may find him too little sympa¬ 
thetic, may say “ What is the good of por- 
trajiog, however cleverly, a very nearly 
worthless character ? ” But this ia an illegiti¬ 
mate criticism even in itself, and a short¬ 
sighted one to boot. For Mr. Keary might 
retort that Arthur Norris is emphatically the 
homme moyen of our day of a certain type, 
who may turn out a rather estimable character 
and a rather respectable talent, or else go to 
pieces altogether, according to the fall of the 
dice. But, indeed, there is no need to suggest 
defences to him, for as long as he can do such 
remarkable work as this he may let the dogs 
bark and go and do more. 

Mies Adeline Sergeant’s work is almost 
always competent in its way; and so it is in 
Little Mia Coltoyn, though there is perhaps 
rather less interest in the book as a whole 
than in some others of hers. The kind of 
brass and earthen pot affection between 
ItMargaret Adair and Janetta Colwyn, in which 
'the former, a young heiress, champions her 
penniless friend in a manner extremely damag¬ 
ing to that friend’s future, and then almost 
casts her off, is well imagined, but not quite 
strong enough for a main interest. And the 
Kochesterian character of the hero, Wyvis 
Brand (Miss Sergeant wisely as well as 
bravely puts an acknowledgment of the sug¬ 
gestion in the mouth of one of her per¬ 
sonages) is not only an old trick, but was never 
particularly good. Wy vis’s brother, Cuthbert, 
is much better. However, the punishment of 
Margaret for her selfishness is excellent 
poetical justice, and Janetta is very agreeable. 
If she has not the great passions of the young 
woman whose name she has diminutived, and 
whose fortunes hers a little resemble, she 
seems to have been much prettier (which is 
always something) and considerably more 
amiable. It is a pleasant and readable book. 

In A New Othello , Miss Hardy has taken 
up the fashionable craze for the new hypnot¬ 


ism (old mesmerism, without even the aavan- 


good nature, and his feelings of a gentleman,) tage of being writ large), and has made a 
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sufficiently sensational story ont of it. 'With 
the extraordinary ruthlessnees which belongs 
bnt to the fairest of rexes, she has made the 
victim of the murder on whioh her story turns 
out of the mort harmless character in it, a 
very good fellow, who does not deserve his fate 
at all. Such things, however, it may be 
admitted, do happen in real life as well as in 
fiction. Neither his nephew and supposed 
murderer, nor the wicked hypnotiser, is very 
interest : ng. Nor are we greatly disposed to 
envy either the new Desdemons, who (the parts 
being reverted for the good of the story) sur¬ 
vives, while Othello succumbs. The story 
has a certain amount of “ go,” and the opening 
scenes are brightly enough sketched. 

Miss Alioe Diehl has a string of works 
appended to her tame on the title-page of 
Her Three Lovers ; but we own that, a priori, 
we should have been disposed to eonsider tbe 
book not merely a first attempt, but a very 
early first attempt indeed, such as is written 
what time the truant pen deserts the grave 
allotted tasks of youth for furtive fiction and 
forbidden jojs. A more hopelessly boyish 
hero than Arthur Lonsdale or Burger we have 
rarely met. The Australian uncle looks like 
a copy of that impossible American whom 
Miss Ferrier, for reasons only known to herself 
end the muses, chose to admit to her gallery 
of masterpieces; and the heroines, Nell and 
Julia, are as little like anything but school¬ 
girls as their lover is like anything bnt a 
schoolboy. There is, however, absolutely no 
ham in the book, which carries high morality 
to sach a pitch as, apparently, to lay it down 
that it is wrong, when you have kissed one 
young lady in Die afternoon, to take a rose 
from another’s bouquet in the evening. 

An italic p'efatory note at tho beginning of 
The Men from Manchester bids “those who 
are loudest in their condemnation pause lest 
in their own armour of respectability there 
be a flaw.” Perhaps there are flaws in our 
amour; but all we can say is, that whether 
there be or not, we cannot give loud appro¬ 
bation to Mr. Dick Donovan’s book except as 
a work of comedy. Its illustrations, regarded 
as serious effoite, will scarcely rank high; but 
for unconscious humour the highly accom¬ 
plished Mr. Vecquerary calling (at p. 18) on 
two ladies whom he met casually in a train, 
and who gave him an address at the Quadrant, 
Begent’s Park, the same erring man when 
with a rashness of gesture never to be suffi¬ 
ciently deprecated he quite by accident struck 
his wife on the forehead (p. 121), and an 
embracing scene—family doctor present for 
the sake of the proprieties—(p. 172), very 
nearly break any record with which we are 
acquainted. We should very much like to be 
able to give the whole of this article to the 
letterpress, whioh is quite worthy of the outs. 

The illustrations of Mrs. Hugh Bell’s pretty 
little story are nearly—not quite—as bad as 
those of The Man from Manchester ; but the 
text is a pleasant tale of the rose-pink and 
sky-blue kind. There are uglier colours. 

The interest of Sentenced turns entirely on 
a murder which seems to be a murder and is 
not. In such esses it is our invariable rule 
to ray nothing about the story. The solution 
of the enigma is at least unusual. 

Geobob Saijttsbuby. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

“The Story of the Nations.”— The Jews 
under Roman Rule. By W. D. Morrison. 
(Fisher Unwin.) We have here a very sober 
and judicious aocount of a difficult and some¬ 
what irritating portion of history. The period 
(b.C. 164— a d, 135) exhibits to our gaze a 
nation, conquered it is true, but tolerably well 
off, treated with exceptional consideration by 
its conquerors, enjoying perfect freedom of 
speech, of religion, of commerce, and of local 
self-government, yet restless and discontented 
with a fever which at times prompts it to 
bloody outrages, and more than once leads it 
into great but hopeless national outbreaks. 
The explanation of a state of things so 
contrary to the teachings of self-interest and 
to all the ordinary generalisations of political 
philosophy is to be found in religion. Beligious 
freedom was not enough to content the Jews. 
The presence of the armed foreigner as a master 
upon the sacred soil of Judaea was a constant 
annoyance; and tbe sense of profanation took 
a practical form in fanaticism. The Bomans 
ave order, security, and peace; but the 
evelopment of Jewish theology whioh had 
taken plaoe since the wars of emancipation 
from Syria had convinced the population that 
it was impious to pay taxes to Borne in 
recognition of these advantages. Herod the 
Great offered muoh the same benefits to his 
subjects as the Bomans did afterwards. But 
he, too, was a’foreigner, a base Idumaean, and 
infected with* Boman and Greek ideas. He 
might encourage trade; he might found or 
restore cities; he might take oare of the 
national revenues, and try to gratify the 
national prejudices; but the love or respect of 
the people he should never have. “ Cursed is 
the man who feeds swine, and cursed is the 
man who instructs his son in Greek wisdom ”; 
and neither Herod nor his Boman employers 
and successors ever sained more than lip- 
service and unwilling obedience from the Jews. 
The result was abundant and useless bloodshed, 
national destruction, and severer treatment of 
the Jews who survived. All these calamities, 
as Mr. Morrison says, “were almost entirely 
of the Jew’s own choosing ”; but we must add 
to tbe list of mournful oonsequences the 
alienation of all that was most thoughtful in 
Greece and Borne from Jewish ideas and Jewish 
literature. Mr. Morrison has given us also an 
interesting account of the Jews outside Pales¬ 
tine, their enterprise, their life, and their 
religious institutions; and indeed the whole 
of his work deserves high commendation. The 
illustrations, whioh are very numerous, are not 
always quite relevant to the text; one or two 
of them are printed twice over. In the text 
and in the inaex a celebrated Boman appears 
as Scylla—an amazing confusion between “ the 
mulberry-faced dictator ” and the daughter of 
a purple-haired father. 

Dublin Castle. By M. O’Connor Morris. 
(Harrison.) 

“To tell the story of Dublin Castle,” says one of 
the foremost of Irish men of letters, “ we should 
need a volume, and that volume would contain 
strange and tragic records, splendours and gloom, 
secrets dark and otnel, with touches of comedy 
enlivening the long historical drama.” 

Mr. O’Connor Morris, a genial sportsman 
well-known by his prowess in the hunting- 
field and by the racy descriptions of good runs 
whioh he has contributed to sporting papers, 
has essayed the task of producing a volume on 
“ the Castle,” in which he has chiefly dwelt 
upon the “ touches of comedy enlivening the 
long historical drama.” Dublin Castle presents 
two very different aspects to Irishmen. To 
some the “ fortress of the foreigner ” is a badge 
of servitude with memories of cruel wrongs, 
ignorant blundering which has cost the lives of 


thousands, judicial murders, brutal tortures 
often inflioted upon innocent persons. It is 
hated as the Turris Antonia was hated by the 
Jews, who saw in it the visible symbol of the 
detested Boman rule. To others the same 
building has an entirely different story to tell. 
Those who belong to the official class look back 
with regret to the period when Castledom was 
in its prime. They think of the easy duties, 
the snug berths carefully preserved for the 
members of a dominant ascendancy, the 
brilliant social gatherings, “ balls and parties, 
races and gambling tables, eating, dnnking, 
and duel fighting among the Phoenix thorn- 
trees.” Mr. O’Connor Morris has suooeeded in 
compiling a book which will doubtless be 
acceptable to lovers of the Castle, and which is 
in many respects interesting and amusing. In 
a handsome, well-printed volume, containing 
some fair photographs of the Castle and of 
Castle celebrities, he has traced down to the 
present day the fortunes of the citadel of 
Dublin and its uses as “fortress, forum, 
mint, and prison.” He expressly disclaims 
originality of research, and has been oontent 
with a historical sketch drawn from well-known 
sources. A large number of anecdotes of the 
Irish metropolis are given, and we have also a 
number of political reflections, which will be 
valued according to the party bias of the 
reader. But, as one might expect from the 
author of Triviata and Hibernia Venatica, it is 
chiefly from the sporting point of view that 
he regards Irish affairs; and it would be a bold 
man who would dare to differ from so eminent 
an authority on matters connected with sport. 
To begin with, he has a distinct and not un¬ 
practical grievance, whioh he airs in his 
preface. '* Ireland as a theatre for hunting is 
miles in front of England, yet Melton was ever 
an irresistible magnet to hunting Irishmen 
and very severe is his condemnation of those 
foolish and unpatriotic fox-hunters who 
“ despise their own country and countrymen to 
their own sore hurt and impoverishment.” 
The ancient Irish, we are told, were, above all 
things, remarkable for what our author calls 
their “ philhippic ” tendencies. They “ were a 
race of oaltlerearers and horse-dealers”; their 
kings were “ merely glorified graziers who had 
more stock of all kinds than their clansmen.” 
The only State paper which is quoted (and that 
at very great length, pp. 151-157) is a scheme 
of Sir William [not Sir Biobard] Temple’s for 
the improvement of Irish trade by the setting¬ 
up of horse-fairs and races. This is, says our 
author, a “ counsel which has a true statesman¬ 
like ring about it.” Indeed, in proportion as 
Irish rulers approach or fall short of this 
counsel of perfection, so, as a general rule, do 
they fare at tbe hands of Mr. O’Connor 
Morris. It is by their exploits in the field and 
their habits of convivial hospitality that he 
appears to judge the various viceroys. Lord 
Eglinton is the one who seems most after 
his own heart. “ Horsemen by nature and 
bred up among horses, the Irish could not but 
feel a leaning towards a nobleman who owned 
the best horse of the oentury.” But this was 
not Lord Eglinton’s only claim to tbe 
admiration of Irishmen: “ Champagne flowed 
freely under his auspices, and was discovered to 
be a capital solvent of political and polemical 
acerbities.” Good horsemanship, we disoover, 
is to a great extent dependent upon sound 
political principles. Conservatives ride well 
to hounds, just as they hold firmly the reins 
of government; liberals have not a sure seat 
in offioe, and are indifferent horsemen in the 
hunting- field. So invariably is this the case 
that when Lord Spencer began to show 
leanings towards Borne Buie “ the pursuing 
Pro-Bex .... no longer rode over the 
peerless pastures of Meath and Dublin in his 
old form, and learnt the depths of several 
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ditches by personal plumbing.” As may be 
supposed, Mr. O’Connor Morris is a strong 
Unionist, and devotes a large portion of bis 
work to politioal discussions, into which there 
is happily no need to follow him. But surely 
he goes beyond his brief when, in his 
endeavours to prove that the Union is not a 
failure, he draws a most unfavourable pioture 
of the social condition of Dublin ninety years 
ago (p. 118), and leads us to suppose that it 
has vastly improved since that time. Mr. 
O’Connor Morris can never have read the 
striking words of Mr. Froude: 

"Socially and internally the Union worked only 
mischief. In the last century Ireland had an 
intellectual life. Besides her popular orators, she 
produced artists, men of letters, statesmen, 
soldiers the best of which the Empire had to 
boast. Society was never anywhere, perhaps, 
more brilliant than in Dublin in the years which 
succeeded 1782. The great peers and commoners 
had cast their lot with the national life. They 
had their castles in the country and their town 
houses in the Irish metropolis. Their lives bad a 
publio purpose. They were conscious of high 
responsibilities; and if they were not always wise 
they had force and dignity of character. With 
the Union all was changed.” 

The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy. 
By Jacob Burckhardt. Translated by i. G. C. 
Middlemore. (Sonnenschein.) Although not 
described as a new edition on the title-page, 
this volume is reprinted from a work which 
first appeared twelve years ago. The date of 
the translator’s preface, 1878, whioh would 
have revealed this fact, has been carelessly (or 
carefully) omitted. Possibly Mr. Middlemore 
did not live long enough to prepare the work 
for republication or to oorrect the sheets while 
they were passing through the press. Yet 
surely some competent person might have been 
found to undertake that not very laborious 
office. The translation, as it originally appeared, 
was a creditable performance, but it contained 
some serious misrenderings, and was disfigured 
by numerous misprints. Some of the latter 
have been corrected, but more have been added, 
so that the last state of the book is worse than 
the first. By the insertion of some most 
gratuitous commas, a very learned German is 
made to write as if he thought that Valerius 
and Fiaocus, Asoonius and Pedianus, Aulns 
and Gellius, were so many distinct authors (p. 
189). Elsewhere a passage correctly trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Middlemore as follows: "A 
citizen who, when abroad in Venice, had spoken 
ill of Borso in public, was informed against 
on his return home,” is wantonly changed into 
" A citizen who when abroad from Venioe... 
was informed [stc] on his return home ” (p. 49). 
Naturally Mr. Middlemore’s own blunders have 
been allowed to stand. We still hear with 
surprise about " the simultaneous death by 
poison ” of Alexander VI. and Oaesar Borgia 
(p. 110), whereas the son survived the father 
some years. We still wonder at the portentous 
ignorance of architectural things displayed by 
the statement that “the Florentines of the 
fourteenth century laboured to make their 
cathedral a Pantheon long before the building 
of Santa Croce ” (p. 142), and at the evident 
oonfusion of Michael Angelo’s “ David ” with 
Donatello’s “Judith ” betrayed on p 69. No kind 
hand has elucidated an enigmatical sentence 
about “ the greatest dilettante [read amateur] 
who has ever treated in that character of 
military affairs ” (p. 100), by restoring the name 
of Maochiavelli from the German text; nor 
ascertained by a reference to the original what 
foundation there was for describing Vespasiano 
Bisticd, who "confessed that he knew little 
of Latin ” as “ a Latin writer ” (p. 262). 
“ Dilettantismus ” is on one occasion most un¬ 
kindly translated by “ impudence ” (p. 276). 
" Confessions ” are attributed to Marcus 


Aurelius (p. 334). "A naked female statue” 
is left in the rather onerous position assigned 
to it by Mr. Middlemore of " guarding a live 
lion ” (p. 410); whereas, as one might expect 
in an allegorical representation of Constanti¬ 
nople and the Duke of Burgundy, the lion was 
guarding the lady. Altogether, with the 
exception of the binder, nobody who is 
responsible for the appearanoe of this volume 
can be particularly congratulated on his share 
in the work. 


SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 

From Strength to Strength. In Memoriam 
J. B. D. (Macmillan.) These three sermons 
were preached respectively—on the occasion of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s consecration to the See of 
Durham in 1879; at the consecration of the 
church of St. Ignatius, Sunderland, in 1889, 
when the bishop’s recovery from illness was 
confidently looked for; and in Westminster 
Abbey again in 1889, after the illness had 
ended in death. The preacher in each case 
was Dr. Lightfoot's friend and successor. Dr. 
Westoott. The sermons display all Dr. West- 
oott’s excellencies; they are full of matter, 
and more than usually eloquent and earnest. 
They contain, moreover, many biographical 
details of great interest; but most readers will 
read them with the thought in their minds 
that the preaoher is now himself in the place 
of the man he preaches about. The magnifioent 
sketch of a bishop’s work and opportunities 
which the first sermon sets before us has now, 
by the man who conceived it, to be realised in 
practice. From this point of view, the sermon 
will appeal powerfully to all Dr. Weatoott’s 
friends, to all English churchmen; and many 
hearts will pray that the ideal he was not afraid 
to set before Ms friend may by himself also be 
as gloriously and adequately realised. 

The Light of Life. By W. J. Knox Little. 
(Bivingtons.) Canon Knox Little says bluntly 
of these fifteen sermons that "there is, of 
course, nothing original about them,” by whioh 
he means that they state no new truths, but 
rather deal by preference with old ones. He 
might also contend that there is nothing 
original in the force, pioturesqueness, and 
clearness of Ms style; it has been the style of 
all preachers who have moved largo audienoes. 
Now-a-days, the oulture of our divines too 
often interferes with their inspiration; they 
fail to convince their hearers of the reality and 
simplicity of their own faith. Preachers are 
rare who make vivid and real the simpler 
emotions and instincts of the religious life. 
Canon Knox Little aims at arousing and 
stimulating the fundamental religious intui¬ 
tions of the soul, and is, therefore, oareful to 
avoid confusing or taxing the understanding. 
His sermons are passionate and eloquent, but 
always simple and clear. They are obviously 
better suited to the pulpit than the study. We 
may note as specially fine the first sermon on 
"The Light of Life,” and the two entitled 
“ The Vision of Eternity.” 

The Spiritual Life and Other Sermons. Eev. 
J. E. 0. Welldon. (Macmillan.) The style of 
Mr. Welldon’s sermons has character in it. We 
are aware as we read them that an earnest- 
minded, clear-headed scholar is addressing us. 
He is impressive because he avoids instinotively 
padding and obscurity, and never strains after 
fictitious eloquenoe. 0 coasionally we are j arred 
by the tone adopted towards agnostics, as when 
he speaks of the “ scanty audience” of the 
positivist; and his argument is apt to rely too 
muoh upon the doubtful psychology wMch 
divides the man into body, mind, and spirit. 
The want of charity towards opponents is, we 
believe, quite unconscious; for the preacher 
more than onoe makes it dear that he sympa¬ 


thises with the sincere doubter, and even 
appreciates the services he has rendered to 
men. We care most for Sermon V. on 
" The Promise of the Comforter, and VIII. on 
"The Blessing of Death”; but none of the 
ten induded in the volume falls below the 
average. 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Keble 
College, Oxford, 1877-88. (W. H. Allen.) The 
College Ohapd would occupy a larger plaoe in 
the memory than it does if sermons of the 
stamp of those induded in this volume were 
habitually delivered in it. The sermon preached 
to the congregation of a university college 
ohapel ought to have certain distinguishing 
characteristics. It ought to have a distinct 
and definite bearing on the life of combined 
study and recreation pursued by the average 
undergraduate, and assist him to find in both 
study and recreation some real and adequate 
spiritual food. The four discourses of Mr. 
Lock in this volume are exactly what they 
ought to be. They are scholarly and even 
learned, but they are also interesting and 
thoughful. Sermon IX., on “ Sunday,” maybe 
recommended to readers of all sorts and condi¬ 
tions; Sermon VI., on “Friendship,” with its 
fine quotations from Seneca and its allusions to 
Aristotle, will specially please the classical 
student; while number VII, on the Psalter, must 
delight all religious people who have any liking 
for scholarsMp, and all scholars who feel the 
necessity of reb'gion. Mr. Look’s sermons, 
more than the others in the book, are obviously 
" preached in the chapel ” of a college, and, 
therefore, they are the best; but all the 
twenty-five are touched with the same spirit of 
combined earnestness and oulture. Dr. Talbot, 
the Bishop of Ohester, the Bev. W. J. Bich- 
mond, the Hon. A. T. Lyttleton, and the late 
Canon Aubrey Moore, are among the con¬ 
tributors. 

Manliness, and other Sermons. By H. S. 
Brown. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Fender.) Dr. Maolaren insists in his preface 
on the " unique personality ” of the late Hugh 
Stowell Brown, and goes on to speak of the 
unusual care he gave to the preparation of Ms 
sermons. We find in the present volume much 
of the "homely sagacity, humour, sarcasm, 
boldness of rebuke,” and “ abhorrenoe of 
oratorical and all other affeotation ” whioh Dr. 
Maolaren claims for them. They are always 
original and terse; but we fail to observe any 
signs of specially careful preparation. The 
originality is that of the preaoher who states 
old truths in his own words, not of the 
disooverer of anything new. The sermons 
doubtless lose muoh by being read: they are 
intended first of all for the pulpit. 

Sermons Preached in St. Thomas's Cathedral, 
Bombay. By the Bight Bev. L. G. Mylne, 
Bishop of Bombay. (Macmillan } The ad¬ 
mirable rule of Bishop Mylne’s preface that 
a preacher is to aim at four things—sympathy, 
directness, reality, and brevity—has been 
carefully followed in the sermons he includes 
in his selection. They have a double interest, 
as the utterances of a mind at onoe vigorous 
and devout, and as preached to Anglo-Indian 
congregations. A manly direotness and clear¬ 
ness of purpose are the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of Dr. Mylne’s style, but his powers 
of thought are considerable, and Ms literary 
faculty trained. His position as a bishop of 
Anglo-Indians has had two very marked effects, 
upon his mind and views; it has made him a 
man of the world in the only good sense, so 
that he can preach "on gamblers and 
gambling ” sensibly and charitably; and it 
has made him bold and uncompromising in his 
insistence on an unworldly morality and life. 
The moat original sermon in the selection is 
that on " the Anger wMoh is a Virtue and the 
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Anger wbioh is a Sin” ; it is followed by “ the 
Cross of the Christian Missionary in India,” 
which contains some exceedingly wise words 
on the proper spirit in which the missionary 
should approach native religions. 

Sermons Preached in the East. By C. H. 
Batcher. (Elliot Stock.) The author of these 
thirty sermons was formerly Dean of Shanghai, 
and is now obaplain of All Saints, Cairo. 
His ministry in these two places has extended 
oyer twenty-six years. We are consequently 
much surprised and somewhat disappointed to 
find no local colouring in the discourses— 
nothing which transports us to the remote 
regions in which they were delivered. The 
sermons of a preacher whose stay in his 
charge has been as long as Dean Butcher’s 
ought to contain some sort of a picture of 
the mental and moral peculiarities of his 
flock. But this is the only fault we 
can find with the sermons; they are easily 
and naturally written, without any straining 
after eloquence or effort to display learning, 
and yet they are eloquent and scholarly. The 
author’s wide and genuine culture is as re¬ 
markable as his candid and liberal good sense. 
It is pleasant to think that such discourses 
have been preached in places so out of the way. 
The five sermons on “Faith ” are perhaps the 
best in the series. 

The Philanthropy of God. By the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Mr. 
Hnghes’s volume affords a good illustration of 
the Nonconformist as contrasted with the 
Anglioan style of preaohing. Its merits should 
be pondered by Anglioan divines. The titles of 
the sermons—" The Secret of John Bright’s 
Career,” “The Deadly Militarism of Lord 
Wolseley,” “ International Arbitration, 1 ’ 
“ Woman’s Wrongs,” “ The Problem of London 
Pauperism ’’—will at once attract the ordinary 
citizen. Mr. Hughes deliberately and without 
apology treats of political and social matters 
which Anglican preachers usually shun in the 
pulpit; and he beats of them, on the whole, 
successfully, without giving just cause of 
offence to party men on either side. The 
sermon on John Bright, which gives an aooonnt 
of Jonathan Dymond’s essays, is excellent, as 
are the discourses on Father Damien and Gior- 
dano Bruno. They combine information and 
exhortation with unusual skill. The series on 
War, in answer to a speech by Lord Wolseley, 
might be more rigorous in their logic. They 
do not state dearly how far the preacher thinks 
war justifiable; but their earnestness and 
vigour are striking, and they are perfectly 
courteous. The sermons as a series endeavour 
to describe and illustrate the mutual considera¬ 
tion and sympathy which should mark the 
relations with one another of Christian citizens 
and Christian countries. They insist that there 
is a political and international Christianity 
which must be constantly striven after by men, 
and define national wdfare as the attainment 
of it. Mr. Hughes has not any new theories to 
put forward, but he expounds old ones in a 
thoroughly fresh and original manner, with 
unusual foroe and eloquence. His readers will 
thank him for the striking quotations prefixed 
to many of the sermons. 


SOME CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

The Speech of Demosthenes against the Law of 
Leptines: a Revised Text with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. E. Sandys. (Cambridge; Univer¬ 
sity Press.) The hope that we have not yet 1 
exhausted the refined secrets which lie hidden 
in Greek composition or in Greek art may well 
be strengthened by suoh discoveries as that of 
Blass, that Demosthenes generally avoids the 
oollooation of more than two short syllables in 
consecutive words. Sympathetic minds and 


I trained ears have always felt the music and the 
majesty of Demosthenes’s style; but the admira¬ 
tion was often only instinctive, and the means 
by whioh the effect was produced were imper¬ 
fectly known. So too the curve of the steps of 
the Parthenon was only discovered by a man 
who is still living; and we may hope to find 
our way yet further into the technique of the 
literary and fine arts of the Greeks. Blass’s law, 
however, may be ridden too hard, and Mr. 
Sandys wisely declines to follow him into all 
the changes of text whioh his law makes him 
think necessary. It is curious that, in a 
work of art so polished in little points as the 
law indicates, the weightier matters should be 
comparatively neglected. There is a want. of 
compactness in the Leptines speeoh. Successive 
argumentsarelooselystrungtogether. Eightcon- 
secutive paragraphs are introduced by the same 
particle. The logical divisions are not precise. 
Now, to dwell on these points, and to illustrate 
them, seems to us quite as valuable as to 
explain the syntax or to insist on the terseness 
and simplicity of the diction. Few students 
can read Demosthenes quickly or in masses,. so 
as unconsciously to imbibe his merits or shrink 
from his unfinished or overloaded passages. 
All the more reason why his beauties of style 
should be explicitly pointed out, his unsparing 
labour illustrated, his occasional faults held up 
to view. In this particular kind of teaohing, 
recent English works on ancient oratory and 
orators seem to us distinctly in advanoe of 
recent studies of other olassioal subjeots. Mr. 
Sandys’s present volume, like his previous 
writings, is a solid gain to English scholarship 
and English taste. 

Platonis Euthyphro, with Introduction and 
Notes. By J. Adam. (Pitt Press Series.) 
There are many signs that scholarship is about 
to enter upon a period of subordination to 
statistics. Valuable work has been done on 
statistical methods by German investigators. 
The task of collecting, classifying, and dis¬ 
cussing all examples of important Greek con¬ 
structions is going on aotively. Similar in¬ 
quiries have been made or are making into the 
occurrence of special words, even common ones; 
and the tables of results thus obtained will soon 
modify many established ideas and settle many 
disputed questions. Following Constantin 
Ritter’s tables about the uses of particles, given 
in hirf Untersuchungen iiber Plato, Mr. Adam is 
led to place the Euthyphro (whose genuineness 
he defends) among Plato’s early works. It is 
a scholarly little edition which he has pro¬ 
duced—graceful, complete, and with no notice¬ 
able fault unless it be a little over-subtlety. 
But over-subtlety is no bad quality after all in 
the editor of a classic ; for no one who does not 
try to foroe more meaning out of his author 
than is actually there will suoceed in wringing 
out the last drop of real meaning. There is 
great probability in Mr. Adam’s view that the 
dialogue is not, as it seems, really devoid of 
positive result, and that the question in P 13 E 

(rl TroTt tan* Ixeivo rb wiyxaKov tpyov, t o 1 fl«ol 
mpyi&VTai hiiiv irnpirais xp^roi) contains 
the germ of a conclusion. It is the only 
question left unanswered in our dialogue, 
and Bonitz has well argued in his Platonische 
Studitn that “ whatever remains unrefuted in a 
Platonic dialogue contains the key to _ its 
positive teaohing,” But the Euthyphro gives 
no hint of what the tpyov is. Mr. Adam 
has a curious note on P. 10 C to the effect that 
11 the ti after ytyv6p.tvov is to be repeated with 
vdaxon ”; curious, beoause the ti aotually is 
repeated in the text. 

Livy, Book IV. Edited by H. M. Stephen¬ 
son. (Pitt Press Series.) Mr. Stephenson has 
turned out a very serviceable edition of the 
fourth book of Livy. That book is not one of 
the most interesting whioh have come down to 
us; but Mr. Stephenson’s judioious explana¬ 


tions do much to make it interesting by making 
it plain, and his notes step in with help at the 
right plaoes. If they have a fault, it is that 
they are somewhat few in number; but, if the 
commentary were not good, we should not wish 
for more of it. We believe that a really in¬ 
telligent sohoolboy might be puzzled to find 
the nominatives to the verbs praeferebant in 
0. 1 and respondil in 0. 6; while on the words 
Ahala Seroilius in 0. 37 might have been hung 
a useful note on the name-system of the 
Romans, and the inversion of the n omen and 
cognomen which we find appearing in Cicero and 
Livy. Mr. Stephenson’s explanation of revolutue 
addispensationeminopiaem C. 12 seems to us very 
ingenious, but unnecessary. “ Falling back,” 
he says, “on the plan of distributing the 
pressure of want.” But why not make inopiae 
simply “their scanty supply”? 

Herodotus. Book V. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Map. By E. S. Shuckburgh. 
(Pitt Press Series.) Mr. Shuokburgh’s new 
volume falls in no way below the high point of 
excellence which his edition of Book VI. 
(already noticed in the Academy) attained. It 
is complete in every way. The historical and 
geographical index will be found very useful, 
and the note on the early alphabet should help 
to make an obsoure subject clear. In fact, the 
whole commentary is instructive and suggestive, 
and carries on pari passu the education of the 
young reader in Greek and in Greek history. It 
is very full in proportion to its size. A note 
might perhaps be added on the abnormal 
sense of *potr$*plrrtpov in C. 111. We do not 
quite understand Mr. Shuckburgh’s note on 
C. 61, tea fire Umiav—" having made his way 
into the interior” ; surely tea goes with i<rt\0Av, 
not with btfTfbav. 

Demosthenes, Orations against Philip. Vol. II. 
By Evelyn Abbott and P. E. Matheson. 
(Clarendon Press.) We are glad to see the 
completion of the edition of Demosthenes’ 
speeches against Philip, by Messrs. Abbott and 
Matheson, of whioh the earlier instalment has 
already been notioed in the Academy . The 
second volume keeps up the high character of 
the first, and the whole may be pronounoed an 
excellent piece of work. It hits exactly what 
is required for the upper forms of sohools. The 
commentary is neither too elementary nor too 
deep; and working boys who use it will find 
that their difficulties are met without their 
curiosity being stifled. 

Homeri , lias. Soholarum in Usum edidit P. 
Oauer. (Leipzig: Freytag.) This book, though 
nominally intended for schools, may fitly take 
rank as an edition for scholars. Its main 
feature is the uncompromising acceptance of 
the newer views. Thus we have ivnioua-a, 
not tunloao-a, in accordance with Wackernagel’s 
theory; diphthongs in words like ' At pubiis are 
sundered ; rrjot appears instead of tuos, and 
so forth. For school purposes this is a great 
advantage, beoause the substituted forms are 
at least intelligible, which is more than oan be 
said of the traditional readings. How far it is 
right thus to alter the text conjeoturally is a 
matter of some doubt; but Dr. Cauer has 
done his work well, neither rejecting views 
whioh are really probable, nor accepting others 
whioh, like Fiok’s, are quite uncertain. His 
book is, therefore, a good illustration of the 
best results of philology as applied of late 
years to the Homeric poems. The book has an 
interesting prefaoe, in whioh, among other 
things, B.O. 750 is given as the (approximate) 
date when the composition of the Iliad ended. 
Dr. Cauer, like most other enquirers, believes 
in an original unit whioh has been increased 
and added to, and he thinks that this adding 
ceased about the date mentioned. So far as 
we can see, this amounts only to saying that 
all the Iliad — excluding a few obviously 
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spurious lines—dates from a period before the 
beginnings of Greek history. 

Homeri Mas. Edidit A. Bzaoh. (Oassell.)— 
Horati Opera. Ediderunt O. Keller et I. 
Haeussner. (Cassell.) These two editions of 
classioal texts are apparently reprints of 
volumes in the series now being published by 
Messrs. Tempsky of Vienna, under the super¬ 
intendence (we believe) of Prof. Sohenkl. This 
series has been frequently alluded to in the 
Academy ; and we need now only say that we 
heartily welcome its appearance in England, 
printed on decent paper, with a large margin 
and a substantial doth binding. We have, per¬ 
haps, sufficiently adequate texts of Horace, but 
it so happens that there is no good plain text 
of Homer published in England. Those who 
want one will find in Mr. Bzach’s edition a 
work of admitted excellence. We hope Messrs. 
Cassell will give us more of this series; if 
cheap, the volumes will be very useful. Only 
we would suggest that their Austrian origin 
ought to be distinctly indicated, if only to pre¬ 
vent confusion. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prop. Dillman and Prof. Kuenen, represent¬ 
ing the committee appointed at Christiania to 
make arrangements for the next international 
congress of Orientalists, have addressed a 
formal letter to Sir Henry Bawlinson, in which 
they accept the proposal to hold the congress 
in England in September, 1891, leaving it to 
Sir Henry to decide whether the meetings shall 
take place in London, or partly also at Oxford. 
It seems, therefore, that the differences.which 
at one time threatened to cause a serious 
schism among Oriental scholars are now on the 
way to a harmonious settlement; and that the 
congresses will continue to be held under the 
same conditions as formerly. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish imme¬ 
diately a volume of English Lyrics, by Mr. 
Alfred Austin, with an introduction by Mr. 
William Watson, author of “At Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” recently reviewed in the Academy. 

Mr. Edward Stanford announces for pub¬ 
lication early in July a book that suggests 
novel experiences to the jaded tourist. It is 
entitled Camping Voyaget on German Rivers. 
The author is an Oxford man, who here gives 
an aooount of his adventures, with two com¬ 
panions, during many holidays spent in boating 
on the Weser, Neokar, Moselle, Main, Moldau, 
&o., some of whieh had not previously been 
navigated in this way. The volume will be 
illustrated with numerous maps. 

Messrs. Trischler & Co. will publish in 
about a week’s time, a burlesque on In 
Darkest Africa, by Mr. F. 0. Burnand, to 
whom Messrs. Sampson Low supplied proof 
sheets of Mr. Stanley’s work. The narrative 
will include a farcical description of the 
manner in which Emin Pasha was discovered. 

The life of Admiral Collingwood, on which 
Mr. Clarke Bussell is engaged, and which 
Messrs. Methuen will publish next year, will 
contain a number of hitherto unpublished letters 
addressed to Sir Edward Blackett. Those 
relating to Lord Howe and the First of June are 
of great historic interest. 

The committee of the Selden Society have 
decided that the fourth volume of the society’s 
publications shall oontain a hitherto unpublished 
collection of precedents in French for proceed¬ 
ings in manorial courts. The date of the col¬ 
lection is doubtful, but is certainly not later 
than 1350. The rest of the volume will consist 
of actual cases from court rolls. The volume 
will be edited by Prof. Maitland, of Cambridge, 
and Mr. W. Paley Baildon, of Lincoln’s Inn. 


The fifth volume will consist of the well-known 
Mirror, edited from the only MS. in existence, 
with a translation and a commentary. The 
third volume is nearly ready and will, it is 
expected, be issued before the long vacation. 

Mr. T. Fisher TTnwin will publish next 
week The Qain of Life and Other Essays, by 
Dr. W. C. Coupland. The principal objeot of 
the book is to inquire into the reason and in¬ 
trinsic value of existence in the bodily state. 
The author is not a pessimist, and dissents 
from Von Hartmann’s theory, that pain is 
more appreciable than pleasure because it 
leaves behind it a longer consciousness. 

A NEW theological work, to be issued shortly 
by the same publisher, is The Nature and Method 
of Revelation, by the Bev. Dr. G. P. Fisher. 
For tiie satisfaction of soeptics, nine essays 
treat of the proofs, internal and matter-of-fact, 
which are afforded by study with regard to the 
genuineness of the Gospel narrative. 

A new book by Mr. F. M. Allen will be pub- 
blished next week by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
It will be entitled Brayhard : the Strange Ad¬ 
ventures of One Ass and Seven Champions. 
Mr. Harry Furniss has illustrated it liberally. 

The next volume in the “Story of the 
Nations ” series will be Sc Aland, by Dr. James 
Mackintosh, of Aberdeen. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish 
next week A Son of Issachar ; a Bomance of the 
Days of Meisias, by E. S. Brooks. The soene 
is laid chiefly in Palestine, daring the olosing 
days of Christ’s ministry; and it is in reality 
the story of the son of the widow of Nain, and 
the daughter of Jairus. * 

A novel by Miss Sarah Tytler, the title of 
which is Sapphira, will be published in July by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey, who also have in 
the press a novel by Mr. W. Outram Tristram, 
entitled Locusta. 

A new and revised edition of Canon Eden’s 
Churchman’s Theological Dictionary, with a pre¬ 
face by the Bev. H. 0. G. Moule, is announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Owing to changes that have taken place in 
the constitution of the publishing firm of 
Bemington & Co., the title will, from July 1, 
be ohanged to Messrs. Eden, Bemington & Co. 
The business will be carried on, as before, in 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

In a letter of recent date, Mr. George Kennan 
writes: “I have just learned that my articles 
in the Century have been translated into Bul¬ 
garian and published at Bustchuk. They are 
now out in German, Dutch, Polish, Bussian, 
and Bulgarian.” It has been stated, on excel¬ 
lent authority, that Mr. Kennan’s articles have 
been read by the Czar of Bussia, though in 
general the numbers of the Century whioh oon¬ 
tain the Siberian papers oontinue to be refused 
admission to Bussia until the obnoxious articles 
have been expunged by the press censor. 

All will be glad to know that the series of 
“Bibliographical Miscellanies,” begun by the 
late William Blades with The Development of 
Signatures, is not to be terminated by his death. 
He had himself put into type, to form four 
more numbers of the series, an expansion of 
the paper on “Chained Libraries,” which he 
read before theLibrary Association last October, 
and which was then printed in the Library 
(voli, pp. 411-416). The first of these has 
just appeared, dealing with the well-known 
chained library at Wimborne, whioh, indeed, 
suggested the subject to the author. It is 
illustrated with a wood-cut of the library (from 
a photograph) and of the chains. The other 
parts, it is stated, will describe other chained 
libraries in the United Kingdomand elsewhere— 
particularly that at Hereford Cathedral and the 
Laurentian at Florence; and will be illustrated 


with seven photo-collotype plates. In this 
connexion we may mention that there is a 
small collection of some half-dozen chained 
books in the parish churoh at Minehead ; and 
also a similar collection at Basingstoke, whioh. 
the churchwardens' accounts show to have beep 
chained as late as 1723. We trust that Mr. 
Blades’s third paper in the Library, on “ Paper 
and Paper-marks” (pp. 217-223) was also pre¬ 
pared by him for independent publication in 
this series, which—it should be added—oan be 
obtained from Messrs. Blades, East, & Blades. 

Mr. J. H. Lupton contributes to the 
Pauline an aooount of a catalogue of the library 
of St Paul's School in 1697, whioh happens to 
be preserved among the MSS. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The total number of volumes was 
then 454, including Oaxton’s Chronicles, Oolet’s 
Grammar of 1534, and the Paris folio of 
Vegetius (1532), with its curious plates, “ which 
young Ohnrehill may have turned over.” It 
appears that the school library now contains 
no less than 5,200 volumes. Among the 
recent additions is a copy of the Latin Prayers 
used in the school in 1644, of whioh Mr. Lupton 
has issued a reprint. 

The last issue of Caslon's Circular prints the 
paper recently read before the Society cf Arts 
by Mr. Talbot B. Beed npon “Old and New 
Fashions in Typography,” whioh is illustrated 
with a sheet of specimens of the original founts 
engraved by the first Caslon in the early part of 
the last century. “ It is not a little remarkable 
that the modem demand for these old founts 
not only continues but increases.” 

The appeal issued by Mr. Stopford Brooke 
(Academy, May 24), for subscriptions to purchase 
Dove Cottage as a national memorial to Words¬ 
worth has already been answered by promises 
to the aggregate amount of nearly £300. The 
total asked for is £1,000; and the treasurer is 
Mr. George L. Oraik, 29, Bedford-street, Covent 
Garden. 

At the annual meeting of the Swedenborg 
Society, held last week, the committee reported 
that 3354 volumes of the society’s publications 
have been issued during the year. Of these 
1428 have been sold, 425 returned to sub¬ 
scribers, and 1501 presented, including 3217 
volumes of the theological works in English, 1 
in German, 6 in Bussian, 3 in French, 86 in 
Latin, 11 philosophical, and 30 miscellaneous. 
An agent has been appointed for the Australian 
colonies and New Zealand, with a central depot 
in Sydney. An Italian professor, residing in 
Borne, is preparing for publication a work on 
Swedenborg, expository of the doctrines in his 
works. 

RondaliUtica : estudi de Literature popular. 
For Pau Bertran y Bros. (Barcelona.) To 
this little work on folklore, with its twenty- 
five inedited Catalan tales, was awarded an 
extraordinary prize in the Floral Games of 
Barcelona, 1888. The Rondalles are the tales 
told round the fire, or in turn, in round, by the 
company assembled for any evening task in the 
Catalan farmhouses. In the preliminary 
chapters Seiior Bertran discusses the ourrent 
theories of the origin of folklore tales—the 
mythological, or atmospheric, the historical, 
and the anthropological; but he does not 
definitely adopt any. In classification he 
departs more widely from his authorities, and 
proposes one of his own, which at least has 
the merit of dearness, though the divisions may 
sometimes overlap. These are, according to the 
elements of the story, (1) sub-human animal 
tales, &o., (2) superhuman, (3) purely human. 
Of the first he gives seven specimens, seven of 
the second, deven of the third. All are brief, 
some very short, all are reported in the 
narrator’s words. The most peculiar belong to 
the second dess, wherein our Lord and St. Peter 
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are the chief actors. Like gome of the third 
class, in which priests figure, they show a 
satirical and irreverent vein, which differs in a 
marked degree from that of the same class of 
tales in the rest of the peninsula. No. 8, 
"Little Peter,” is a curious blending of fuller 
Asturian and Basque forms of a well-known 
tale. Others recall Basque and Gascoun 
versions. "Bouquet Boquill” is one of the 
hundred forms of “the House that Jack built.” 
We must dissent, however, from the distinction 
drawn between folklore and legend; that the 
people did not believe the former, and do believe 
the latter. We have only to go low enough, or 
to go back far enough, to find that folklore 
and myth were, and are, as fully believed in as 
any legend. A truer distinction we believe to 
be this. Legend implies the germ or birth of 
a literature, oral or written. Genuine folklore 
is simply a creed, or the debris of worn-out 
creeds. We are glad to see that our author has 
in the press three volumes of Catalan Uondalles, 
and works on Catalan prayers and superstitions 
in preparation. 


TEE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mb. Herbert Spencer contributes to the 
forthcoming number of Mind an article on 
" Space Consciousness,” in reply to the Neo- 
Kantians. 

The new number of the Contemporary 
Review will oontain a vigorous reply by Mr. 
Edward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Back¬ 
ward,” to the criticisms of M. de Laveleye on 
his system of Nationalism. Mr. Sidney Webb 
also contributes an important article on " Re¬ 
form of the Poor Law.” 

A debate on the Land Tax, whether it 
should be imposed on the soil or on the pro- 
duoe, will be carried on in the July Century by 
Mr. Henry George (for the latter thesis) and 
Mr. Edward Atkinson (for the former). 

The Pioneer— a magazine of a special 
character, which "aims to deal in a helpful 
way with the complex problems of individual 
and sooial life ”—will enter upon a new series 
with the July number. It wul henceforth be 
printed on band-made paper, in the finest 
manner, and will be published quarterly. A 
new feature will be the periodical survey of 
contemporary thought and action, by Mr. 
Walter Lewin. The Pioneer is published at 
Egremont, in Cheshire; and the London agent 
is Mr. Elkin Matthews. 

With the July part, Igdrcuil will be per¬ 
manently enlarged from 40 to 48 pages. While 
acting as the organ of the Buskin Beading 
Guild and kindred societies, the aim of the 
magazine is to look at literature, art, and 
social philosophy for the sake of the human¬ 
ity that these influence and illustrate. The 
July number will oontain " Buskiniana ” 
(Letters on Railways, &c.); The Hon. Roden 
Noel's " House of Ravensburg,” a Study by 
Miss E. H. Hickey; a poem, entitled " A Sun¬ 
set,” by D. J. A. Langford; "Convention¬ 
ality,” by Margaret Hunter; " Pippa and 
PompOia: Art surd Simplicity of Life; ” 
" Pictures of 1890," by Mr. Kineton Parkes. 

The first number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Social and Political Science — 
a new quarterly review of politics and economics 
—will shortly appear in Philadelphia. It will 
contain, among other articles, one on " Politics 
in Canada and the United States,” by Dr. 
Bourinot; another on "Decay of Looal 
Government in America,” by Prof. Patten; and 
a third on " Cheaper Railroad Fares,” by Mr. 

J. Wether ell. 

The Antiquary for July will oontain articles 
on "The Beoent Discovery at Grantham,” by 


Precentor Venables; “The New Museum for 
Borne,” by the Bev. Dr. J. Hirst; "The 
Canvas Coat of Sir Hugh Willoughby,” by the 
Hon. Harold Dillon; and “The Coronation of 
James I.,” by Mr. W. Branshley Bye. 

A new adventure story, entitled “The Mer¬ 
chant Prinoe,” by Mr. John Berwiok Harwood, 
will be commenced in the July number of 
Cassell’s Magazine. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for July will 
contain a second article by Mr. Alexander 
Gordon illustrative of peasant life and character 
in a northern parish, entitled “ In a Scotch 
Smiddy.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Durham on Tuesday 
last, the following degrees were conferred: 
D.D. by diploma on Bishop Westcott; honorary 
D.D on Bishop Smythies and Prof. Hort, of 
Cambridge; and honorary D.CX. on Dr. 
Jeune, chancellor of the diocese. The univer¬ 
sity of Oxford also conferred the honorary 
degree of D D. upon Bishop Smythies on 
Thursday. 

The programme has just been issued of the 
third summer meeting of University Extension 
students, to be held at Oxford during the 
month of August. Prof. Max Miiller will 
deliver the inaugural address on Friday, 
August 1. Among the other arrangements we 
may mention the following: three lectures on 
“ The History of the English Language,” by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, illustrated by visits to 
the scriptorium; three lectures on "The His¬ 
tory of Oxford,” by Mr. Falconer Madan; three 
lectures on "Ancient British Antiquities,” by 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans; " Oliver Cromwell,” by 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner; "Virgil,” by Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwiok; “ Sophocles and Shakspere,” by Mr. 
J. Churton Collins; a special oourse on "The 
Poems of Robert Browning ” ; " The Principles 
and Practice of Etohing,” by Mr. F. Seymour 
Haden; "The Influence of Courtship on 
Colour,” by Mr. E. B. Poulton ; " Problems of 
Evolution, Organic and Sooial,” by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes; six lectures on “ Geology,” by 
Prof. A. H. Green, illustrated by exoursions in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford; "Three Chapters 
of Economic History—Trades Unions, Co-opera¬ 
tion, Socialism,” by Mr. L. L. Price. During 
the last three weeks of the meeting, the leotures 
will deal with their subjects in greater detail, 
and more time will be devoted to quiet study. 

The Rolleston Memorial prize—for original 
research in animal and vegetable morphology, 
physiology, and pathology, or in anthropology, 
open to graduates of either Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge—has been awarded to Mr. J. B. Green, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who submitted 
a series of dissertations on "The Ohemical 
Process of Germination ”; proximo accessit, Mr. 
H. Balfour, of Trinity College, Oxford, the 
subject of whose dissertation was " The Evo¬ 
lution of Decorative Art.” Though the prize 
was founded in 1883, and was intended to be 
biennial, this is, we believe, the first time that 
it has been awarded. 

Mb. Oliver Elton, late scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, has been eleoted 
lecturer in English literature at Owens College, 
Manchester. He will undertake a portion of 
the duties performed by Dr. Ward before his 
appointment as principal. 

Mr. Jahes W. Slattery, former university 
student in classics at Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been appointed president of Queen’s College, 
Cork, in the room of the late Dr. William 
Kirby Sullivan. 

Former pupils of King’s College, London, 
will regret to learn that the connexion with 


that institution of Mr. Lamb, who for upwards 
of thirty years has filled the office of librarian, 
will end with the present term. 

At the meeting of Convocation of the 
University of London, held on Tuesday, the 
following resolutions were adopted with 
referenoe to the proposed new charter for a 
teaching university of London: 

"That this House, though extremely desirous not 
to embarrass the 8enate in its efforts to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of recon¬ 
struction, hereby expresses its strong opinion that 
it ought to be consulted as to the scheme of re¬ 
construction before that scheme is finally embodied 
in the draft of the new charter.” 

" That the purpose of the founders of this univer¬ 
sity—that its powers and privileges should even¬ 
tually be the same as those of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge—requires to be kept 
steadily in view in arranging any scheme of 
reform or reconstruction; and that, in conformity 
with this purpose, there should be an avoidance 
of any provisions which may place great or pre¬ 
dominant power in the hands of persons who are 
not graduates of this university.” 

The Bev. William Dunn Macray has cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his connexion 
with the Bodleian Library by the issue of a 
second edition of his admirable Annals of the 
Bodleian Library (Olarendon Press), of which 
the first edition appeared in 1868. Many of 
Bodley’s librarians have been long-lived, and 
none of them can have failed to be touohed by 
the genius of the place; but not one of those 
who have held a higher position has laboured 
more continuously for the honour of the 
library, or associated his name more olosely 
with it for the benefit of future generations. 
Mr. Maoray first entered the Bodleian as a 
supernumerary in July 1840, when he was only 
fourteen years of age; and he was appointed 
assistant in December 184S. His labours in 
cataloguing and editing MSS. are known to 
historical students. But these Annals of the 
Bodleian form one of those familiar volumes 
which all lovers of literature keep on a handy 
shelf, as being redolent of bookish associations. 
The present edition is not only carried down 
from 1808 to 1881—the Report of the librarian 
has oovered the subsequent period—but is aug¬ 
mented, out of the abuudanoe of the author’s 
traditional lore, to more than one-third of its 
original bulk. Instead of a facsimile of the 
Shakspere autograph (to the authenticity of 
which Mr. Macray still adheres), it is illus¬ 
trated with portraits of Thomas Bodley and 
Dr. Riohard Kawlinson, and with a view of the 
old reading-room. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE choice of a man. 

" I reobbt little, I would change still less. 

Since there my past life lies, why alter it 7 
• • • • • • 

“ And I have laboured somewhat in my time 
And not been paid profusely.” 

Andrea Del Sarto.— B. Browhwo. 

“ I mind bow love repaired all ill, 

Oured wrong, soothed grief, made.earth amends.” 
Chrielmae See and Matter Day .— 

B. Bbowniko. 

You had your choice, and you took your stand— 
Wealth and fame might be won ; in your hand 
The world would have laid its richest prize, 

But you turned from the world. Do you now 
despise 

What it could have given ? You are not great, 

But poor and unknown ; it is now too late. 

Ah ! but 1 know what you might have done— 
Have stained your soul ere the stake was won, 
Have lied, and cheated, and felt no shame, 

In the eager race for riches and fame. 

Though none may know it save she and I, 

You let the world and its pomp go by. 
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placing children’s toys and playthings over the 
dead, has resulted only in finding that, so far 
as the persons questioned (both white and 
coloured) knew, no such customs had ever been 
heard of or seen in these parts, the Valley of 
Virginia. While there are statuettes, broken 

,■-Aery-ware and glass and vases upon the 
graves in the coloured burial ground of this 
town — Lexington — there are no medicine 
bottles or playthings. The more intelligent 
coloured people showed as much surprise about 
such customs as the white. But during a 
recent visit to Petersburg, Virginia, a town 
twenty-two miles south of Richmond, in pass¬ 
ing through the coloured burial ground there 
was noticed upon the children’s graves many 
of tho articles mentioned in the Cleveland 
Leader —medicine bottles, three or four some¬ 
times upon a grave, partially filled with the 
medicine last taken by the deceased, dolls and 
portions of dolls, children’s china tea sets, a 
psalter, pottery ornaments of various kinds, 
more or less damaged, vases and glass vessels, 
the latter frequently containing flowers. 
Nothing could be satisfactorily learned as the 
reason for putting those articles upon the 
graves beyond that it was a custom whioh had 
been long followed. One old coloured woman 
said, after much coaxing and pressing for a 
reason, that the medicine, she had been told, 
was placed upon the graves that the dead 
might see what they bad taken, at the same time 
expressing her dislike to and non-conformity 
with the custom, saying she had buried her 
“ old man ” and had put nothing of the kind 
on his grave. Another woman seemed to think 
it was done to mark the position of the grave. 
A coloured man present pooh-poohed all of it, 
and said it was nothing but “ foolishness.” 

In connexion with these customs there is 
another which seems to be widely prevalent 
among the coloured people—that of leaving the 
pick and shovel whicn have been used alongside 
the grave until again needed. Why this is 
done no one appears to know. 

W. <J. Bbown. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 
MOSDAT, June SO, 8.3)p.m. Gengrattblcal: “Explora¬ 
tion* in Cilicia Trachela, Asia Minor,” by Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent. 

WxnnsDAT. July t, 8 p.m. Eiiaabetban: “James 
Harrinstor’s Commonwealth of Oceana,” by Mr. 
W. H. Cowham. 

Thubhdat, July 8. 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“ Roman Antiquities of Angsburg and Batisbon,” 
by Prof. B. Lewis; ” The Key* of Bt. Peter at 
LiCge and Maastricht." by Mr E. W. Beak. 
Pbiday, July 4,8pm. Geologists' Association: “Notes 
on the Geology of the Long Excursion to the 
Mendip Hllle,” by the Rtv. H. EL Winwocd. 


8CIENCE. 

Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. 
By Dr. 0. Schrader. Translated by F. B. 
Jevons from the Second Edition of the 
German. (Charles Griffin & Co.) 

Db. Schkadbb’s Spraehvergleichung uni Urge- 
ichichte is so well known to students of com¬ 
parative philology and of primitive history 
that it is needless to dwell on the general 
character of the work. Its astonishing range 
of learning is accompanied and guided by a 
hardly lees astonishing tobriety and scientific 
self-restraint. In a field where the tempta¬ 
tion to press tnduly into the service of a 
reconstruction evidence just a little, or often 
more than a little, doubtful has proved too 
much for almost all his predecessors, Dr. 
Schrader has steadily applied the canons of a 
strict phonetic equivalence. His own etymo¬ 
logies, always ingenious, are sometimes, by 
tbe nature of the case, uncertain, but I do not 
think that they are ever impossible. If he 


often abstains from drawing a positive con¬ 
clusion, when he does make a statement, it 
cin rarely be refuted. His work deserves 
jichly the rank, which has been so generally 
accorded to it, of a first-rate authority. 

This second edition is described by the 
author himself as “an almost entirely new 
work.” But this language is not to be taken 
too literally, and is correct at most only 
of the fourth part. This part, which deals 
with “The Primeval Period,” has been ex- 
pinded, so that instead of being little more 
than a quarter of the whole work (pp. 333-454) 
it is now nearly one-half (pp 240-443 E. T.). 
Part i., “ The History of Linguistic Palaeon¬ 
tology,” has been compressed, rather than 
expanded, for the most part by excising the 
illustrations and criticisms of the errors of 
earlier scholars. Half-a-doz«n pages, dealing 
with the most recent researches of Brugmann, 
Windiscb, Posohe, and Penka, do not in bulk 
make up for the omission of mnch that may 
have seemed of merely historic interest. 
Part ii. has also lost a chapter, though a brief 
one, on the difficulty of reconstructing the 
primitive language; but it has received a few 
important additions. I may notice that Dr. 
Schrader has not always been skilful in his 
numerous transpositions. On p. 109 we read, 
“ If we pause for a moment on the last- 
named, the Celtic languages,” and are 
bewildered to know what “ last-named ” 
means here, until we notice that in the earlier 
edition a passage preceded this which made 
it clear, whereas now it is replaced by a quite 
different discuesion. Part iii, one of the 
most thorough sections of the earlier edition, 
dealing with the first appearance of metals, 
has been brought up to date, without any 
important expansion. Dr. Schrader has 
failed to notice that on p. 234 he describes 
the cateia as a club, while on p. 235 it 
reappears as a spear. But, in Part iv., the 
recasting has been very extensive. The 
introductory chapter is rewritten and much 
expanded, the most important addition being 
the following: 

“ In the first edition of this book we still 
hesitated to give a decided answer to the 
question as to the original home of the Indo- 
Uuropeans. Now, after nearly twelve years’ 
work on matters relating to the primeval 
history of our raoe, we will venture on an 
attempt to solve this important problem.” 

Of the fourteen chaptera in this Part seven 
are quite new : on “ The Animal Kingdom,” 
“ The Plant World,” “ Computation of Time,” 
“ Clothing,” “ Dwellings,” “ Traffic and 
Trade,” and “The Culture of the Indo- 
Europeans,” although tbe material was to 
some small extent to be found under other 
heads. The chapter on language has been 
omitted, doubtless from the feeling that it was 
too compressed to be of much value; and that 
on religion baa been completely rewritti n. It 
now contains a abort sketch of the history of 
comparative mythology, and a careful revision 
of the most frequently asserted etymological 
equations touching the belief in the gods. 
The conclusion to which Dr. Schrader comes 
is that there were in the primitive Indo-Euro¬ 
pean period predicates expressing the divine, 
and that these were applied to the sky, the 
sun, the fire, the dawn, the storm, and the 
thnnder; but that at present there is no 
evidence that the worship of ancestors was 


usual. The closing chapter accumulates the 
evidence that the earliest home of the Indo- 
Europeans is to be sought in the South Bns- 
sian steppes. Without entering on farther 
details, it is enough to say that the second 
edition practically supersedes the first; and 
Mr. Jevons was fortunate in being able to use 
the advance-sheets of the revised work, so as 
to be able to publish it at the first in its 
greatly improved form. 

As to the translation, it is what was to be 
expected from a scholar of Mr. Jerona’s repu¬ 
tation. On the whole, it is easy and fluent; 
and so far as I have compared it closely with 
the original—for about one-fourth of the 
book—it is usually very accurate. No critic, 
least of all one who has had experience of 
the possibilities of error in so heavy a piece 
of work, will be hard upon a few oversights; 
but it may be worth while pointing some of 
them out, with a view to their removal. 
Mr. Jevons fluctuates curiously between 
“Indo-European” and “Indo-German” as a 
translation for Indo-germanieeh. There ia 
something to be said for either version, bnt 
nothing for the employment of both promis¬ 
cuously. There are half a dozen instances 
where (by a misprint or a slip) there is a 
plural put for a singular (e.g., stories, p. 6, 
ravens, p. 383, &o.) On p. 2, “east to 
west ” is'I written for “ west to east ”; on 
p. 22,1. 11 up, “did ” should be “does”; on 
p. 27, “this includes” should be “followed 
by”; on p. 34, noch is rendered “not,” to 
the ruin of the sense; on p. 37, read “ much 
more interest”; on p. 46, “strength and 
power” should be “ strength and wealth ” ; 
on p. 63, “ modern times ” should be “ recent 
years.” On p. 77, the Homans are spoken of 
as “ driven from the stage of history ” by the 
Germans, which is nonsense, not due to 
Schrader. Dr. Benfey ia not now living, as 
is implied in a loose translation on p. 87. 
No single equation can be “ the corner-stone ” 
on which to build a history—it may be, as 
Dr. Schrader calls it (p. 138), a stone in 
the building. Mr. Gladstone has said that 
“ among ” the axes and hatchets of the 
Greeks may have been some of stone, bnt 
not “by” them (p. 228). “The Transyl¬ 
vanian of Saxony” should surely be “the 
Saxon of Transylvania ” (p. 119). There is a 
rather funny use of the word “tremendous,” 
which is made to do duty for a considerable 
variety of German words. But the most 
comical touch is on p. 101, where we have 
a referenoe to Ecker’s suspicion of the “ plica- 
plagued, cockroach raoe of Indo-European*.” 
The utter bewilderment which theie “ cock¬ 
roaches” cause is somewhat relieved when 
one finds that Ecker is talking of a “kaker- 
lakengeschlecht ” ; for “kakerlaken” is 
nothing more harmful than an albino! 

The translator might, perhaps, have taken 
on himself some of the functions of an editor, 
at least so far as to have given references to 
English books in their original edition, and to 
German books—such, for instance, as Kiepert’s 
Ancient Geography—in the trustworthy Eng¬ 
lish versions. It would also have been con¬ 
venient to have inserted in the margin the 
pages of the original. But, on the whole, little 
but thanks is due to him for the competence 
and the promptitude with which he has put 
this important book within the reach of the 
English reader. A, 8. Wilkins. 
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PHILOLOGICAL B00K8. 

Northern 'Ajl&n. By Q. Schumacher. (Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund.) Small as it is, this 
▼olume is one of the most valuable issued 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Mr. 
Sehomaober is a careful explorer and a good 
surveyor, whose thorough knowledge of Arabic 
and acquaintance with the manners of the 
natives of Palestine give him exceptional 
advantages for acquiring information. His 
memoir contains an exhaustive account of the 
ancient Decapolis of Peraea as well as of the 
numerous Greek and Boman remains that still 
exist in it. Plans and drawings are given of 
the important ruins of Gadara, Capitolias, and 
Arbela, none of which had previously been 
surveyed; and the book is provided with an 
excellent map. No one who is interested in 
Palestine can afford to be without it. We 
must not omit to say that the volume has been 
edited for the press by Mr. Guy le Strange, 
who has done his work well. The list of Arabio 
local names at the end, with their significations 
in the Arabic of the / ellahin , will be welcomed 
by both the geographer and the philologist. 

The Pilgrim'» Handbook to Jerusalem. By 
L. de Hamme. (Burns & Oates.) This is 
intended for Catholic pilgrims who visit 
Jerusalem believing in the authenticity of the 
various holy places that are shown there. As 
such it is exempt from criticism. It seems to 
contain all the information, both religious and 
practical, which a “ pilgrim ” would desire. 

The Asaph Psalms in their connexion Kith the 
Early Religion of Babylonia. The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1889. By E. G. Sing. (Cam¬ 
bridge : Deighton, Bell & Co.) Dr. King is 
a good Hebrew scholar, and his suggestions 
are always ingenious and free from convention¬ 
ality. His lectures will be found interesting 
and instructive even by those who would be 
most inclined to dispute his conclusions. He 
endeavours to show that the “ Asaph Psalms ” 
are connected with the seventh month of the 
Jewish year and with the name of Elohim; 
that the three “ oovenant-names,” El, Elohim, 
and Jehovah, are severally associated with the 
three seasons; and that the word Asaph was 
not the name of an individual, but of an order 
of priests whose office was connected with the 
Asiph or Feast of “Ingathering” in the 
seventh month. It is thus identical with the 
Babylonian asip or “ prophet,” with which the 
name of Joseph has been compared. Among 
other suggestive remarks in the lectures is one 
on the relation between the work of the first 
three ilays in the first chapter of Genesis and 
that of the last three days, the creation of the 
heavenly bodies corresponding to the creation 
of light, the creation of the birds to that of the 
firmament, and the creation of animals to that 
of the earth. This threefold division of time 
Dr. King connects with the three seasons and 
the great festivals which marked them. 

Bchabbdth. Der Misohnatraktat “Sohabbath.” 
Herausgeg. und erklart. von Hermann L. 
Strack. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) The increased 
attention to Hebrew in England leads one to 
hope that Prof. Strsck’s useful series of 
Mishna treatises will find friends in our 
colleges. Dr. Taylor’s edition of the “ Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers ” is, in most respeots, an 
ideal one; but smaller and cheaper editions of 
Mishna books are a necessity, if the study is to 
be carried beyond the Pirqe Ah6th. Prof. 
Straok’s former publications have been vooalised; 
the Bchabbdth is his first unpointed edition. 
The type is a luxury to the eyes; the para¬ 
graphs are numbered in our Western way; and 
the footnotes often tell the reader how two of 
the chief MSS. vocalise the text. There is 
also a summary of the contents and a vocabu¬ 
lary. Several MSS. have been compared, some 
of them completely, for the correction of the 


text; among these, of oourse, is that edited by 
Sir. Lowe, of Cambridge, in 1883. 

Die Agada der Tannaiten. Von Wilhelm 
Baoher. Band IL (Strassburg: Karl Triib- 
ner.) We have already called attention 
to the first volume of this most industrious 
compilation, full of first-hand notices respeot - 
ing the teachers of the later Jewish Church, 
down to the completion of the Mishna. The 
present volume, which begins with B. Meir, the 
most distinguished of the disciples of Akiba, 
concludes the work. The order is mostly etymo¬ 
logical, though chapter xL brings together a 
number of sayings aud comments proceeding 
not merely from a single teacher but from his 
school (that of Ishmael), aud chapter xix. tells 
all that is known about a number of Tannaites 
of somewhat uncertain age. Dr. Baoher points 
out that it is a mistake to distinguish the 
dootors of Palestine as early as M. Benan does 
(Les Evangiles, p. 66) into Halakists and Aga- 
dists. It is not till the third century A D. 
that we find popular exegetes or Agadists who 
havo given little or no evidenoe of their study of 
the legal tradition. We cannot say that in the 
year 74 “ the Halakists treated the Agadists 
(and for them the Christians were Agadists) as 
frivolous people, strangers to the one serious 
study—that of the Tora.” The arbitrary and yet 
sometimes most ingenious Agadistio exegesis 
was reconcilable with the passionate study of 
the precepts of the Law. The Agadists of this 
volume are mostly well known as Halakists. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Science in Plain Language —“ Evolution,” 
“ Antiquity of Man,” “ Bacteria,” &o. By 
W. Durham. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 
These articles, which have been reprinted from 
the Scotsman newspaper, form a meritorious 
attempt to state in plain language without any 
controversial bias the leading subjects of 
modern philosophical investigation. Thus they 
are eminently fitted for meohanios’ institutes, 
village libraries, and the like. Being sugges¬ 
tive, they point out problems in natural history 
calculated to interest thoughtful students and 
provoke them to consult further authorities. 
Mr. Durham writes excellently on natural 
selection, protoplasm, colour in nature, and the 
movements and sleep of plants, stating what 
is known already on these and kindred points, 
but avoiding anything that might lead to heart¬ 
burnings and disputation. His little book is 
nothing if not dispassionate. In his chapter on 
anoient lake dwellings, the author might have 
instanced the account of the lake-dwellers on 
the piles driven into Lake Prasias, as related 
by Herodotus, in support of the view that the 
practice of living in such aquatic communities 
survived to historic times. It is a pleasure to 
commend this carefully written little book. 

Glimpses into Nature’s Secr.ts. By E. A. 
Martin. (Elliot Stock.) Another of the end¬ 
less series of little books on nature whioh have 
been so common of late years. The author 
takes his readers to the seaside, and then to 
the downs. The first gives an opportunity to 
describe a good many sea creatures more or 
less familiar to most people; the latter reveals 
Mr. Martin as a geologist. Two chapters are 
of considerable interest—on the old Boman 
wall of London, and on the geological position 
of London. We quite agree with him that no¬ 
where can the geology of London be better 
studed than in the well-exposed beds at 
Charlton. The Thanet sands and Woolwich 
series are there especially prominent. Anyone 
desirous of knowing something of the geology 
of London and its environs might do worse 
than read this book. It should be added that 
most of its chapters have already seen the lig;ht 
in divers periodicals. 


Studies in Evolution and Biology. By Alice 
Bodington. (Elliot Stock.) These ten essays 
reflect in clever language and clear arrange¬ 
ment the most extreme doctrines of evolution. 
From the mammalia and flora of a long distant 
past the authoress passes lightly to the 
leucocytes and bacilli of the latest miorosoopio 
researches. It is as well not to ask demon¬ 
strative proof in her narrative (from Semper) of 
the onchidia and their ninety-eight dorsal 
eyes ready to shoot “ globules of secretion ” at 
enemies, or of the supposed luminous organs on 
the exterior of many deep sea-fishes. The 
old accounts of life and man are little to the 
mind of this advanced lady. Life, it seems “ as 
an entity has no more existence than the 
phlogiston of the earlier chemists.” AgaiD, “in 
the earlier stages of the cooling of our globe 
this oomplex molecule was, perhaps, one of the 
latest to combine its atoms; when, we are 
never likely to know, but the how is neither 
more nor less mysterious than the coming 
together of any other combination of atoms.” 
As for man, he “ inherits rudiments in common 
with other mammals from hermaphrodite 
ancestors" ; but it is allowed that his brain 
was remarkable “ even in its lemuroid form.” 
He has developed into what we were wont to 
deem a lord of the creation, and yet he is 
poorly fashioned for the part ho has to play in 
the world, not “fearfully and wonderfully 
made ” as an earlier authority fancied. “ Valves 
in the veins have not been developed where they 
are most essentially needed by a creature 
standing erect, the most vital parts of tire body 
are absolutely unprotected, and the abdominal 
organs are too heavy for their position, and 
many painful diseases and displacements are 
the direct results of this state of things.” Of 
course, “the argument from design is wholly 
put out of court by the awkwardness of 
the whole plan.” After this terrible indict¬ 
ment it may be hoped for the sake of poor 
human nature that development will 
henceforth proceed at a faster rate than 
of old. At present matters are in a 
sad coil; * 1 in short, a state of things we might 
expeot from a blind struggle in the ascent from 
a worm-like organism to a human being; but 
neither creditable nor credible on the hypothesis 
of special creation.” We have allowed the 
authoress to speak for herself; but Lucretius 
held much of her belief a good many centuries 
ago. _ 


OBITUARY. 

SIR WARINGTON SMYTH, 

British mining, in its scientific as dis¬ 
tinguished from its commercial aspeot, has 
suffered a loss little less than irreparable by the 
sudden death of Sir Warington W. Smyth, 
F.B.S. 

Accomplished as a linguist, and singularly 
gifted as a lecturer, possessing an intimate 
acquaintance with the mines not only of this 
country but of the Continent, a man of remark¬ 
ably genial disposition, and, above all, of 
unimpeachable integrity, Sir Warington stood 
between the scientific world and the mining 
community in a position absolutely unique. On 
the formation of the Government School of 
Mines in Jermyn Street in 1831, Mr. Smyth 
was appointed, on the nomination of Sir Henry 
De la Beohe, as lecturer on mining and 
mineralogy; and although he resigned the 
mineralogical lectureship after having held it 
for thirty years, he remained professor of 
mining until the day of his death, having thus 
guided the scientific teaching of the principles 
of mining in this country for well nigh forty 
years. Previously to his connexion with the 
school, he had been attached for several years 
to the Geological Survey, and had written 
valuable descriptions of various minin . 
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districts, especially in North Wales and in the 
south-east of Ireland. For work as a mining 
geologist he was peculiarly fitted by previous 
training, having studied in the mining 
academies of Sonemnitz in Hungary and of 
Freiberg in Saxony, and having spent several 
years in travelling through the principal 
mining districts of Europe, in company with 
several distinguished continental geologists. 

Sir Warington was bom at Naples, nearly 
seventy-three years ago, at a time when hii 
father. Admiral Smyth, was in command of 
H.M.S. Adventure, conducting a hydrographic 
survey of the Mediterranean. After spending 
his early boyhood in Italy, and evincing great 
fondness for the sea, he was brought to 
England, and placed successively at West¬ 
minster and Bedford schools, passing thenoe to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On leaving the 
university, he lived for some years on the 
Continent, visiting mines in Germany, 
Hungary, and Transylvania, and extending his 
journeys, not without danger, to Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria, and Kurdistan. Returning to 
England about 1844, he rapidly took a 
prominent position as a scientific authority on 
mining, and ultimately became not only a 
professor at the Royal School, but mineral 
surveyor to the Duchy of Cornwall and chief 
inspector of Crown mines. Wherever the 
interests of British mining were under official 
consideration. Sir Warington’s opinion was 
sought; and in 1876 he was appointed chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Aocidents in 
Mines— a position which, from the conscientious 
manner in which he performed its duties, 
involved the sacrifice of his leisure for seven 
years. His official duties, especially in the later 
years of his life, were of so engrossing a 
character as to leave but little opportunity for 
the exercise of his literary gifts. But iu 1866 he 
published an interesting volume entitled A Year 
with the Turks ; and about ten years later he 
wrote a Rudimentary Treatise on Goal and Goal- 
Mining, which has just reached its seventh 
edition. Sir Warington’s contributions to 
scientific literature are, however, mostly buried 
in the early volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Snrvey, in the Journal of the 
Geological Society, and in the Reports i on the 
Great Exhibitions of London and Paris. The 
esteem in which he was held by geologists was 
shown by his having occupied for many years 
various honorary positions at the Geological 
Society, including that of president, 
rr Those who met Sir Warington at the Royal 
Society’s soiree on June 18 little thought that his 
active life would be brought to a close within 
twelve hours. While engaged in his library on 
Thursday morning he passed peacefully away ; 
and on last Wednesday his remains were laid 
to restin the quiet churchyard of St. Erth, in 
Cornwall—a fit resting-plaoe for one whose 
affections through life had been shared between 
the ocean and the mine. 

F. W. Budleb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tint YENI88EI INSCRIPTIONS.—INSCRIPTION 
NO. III. 

BartoB-on-Humber: Jane 14,18)0. 

Ins. No. III., “ une belle pierre . . . qui 
penohait trds-fort a <$te relevoe grace aux 
efforts de l’expelition,” consists of six lines 
containing 267 letters, and is written in Mongol, 
whereas Lis. No. II, whioh is short and in¬ 
formal, is a rude hunting reoord, written (if I 
am correct) in Tchagatai, an Uighur dialect, on 
a stone bearing representations of stags and 
wild boars. Hence, we may expect the longer 
and more formal inscriptions to be in Mongol, 
and the shorter and rougher to be in some 
other dialect of Northern Asia. Thus, in Ins. 
3 CTCX. II., whioh oonsists of a few words written 


here and there amongst “ redoes de chasse, 
scenes d’animanx,” we meet three times, in 
appropriate circumstances, with the word 
Okaeschi, which Strahlenberg gives as “elk” 
in the now extinot Arintzi dialect. The actual 
inscription-forms are oeqaehschi (2) and oeqae- 
schi, for the same word is frequently spelt in 
different ways, which depend “upon the taste 
and fancy of the speller.” The discovery of 
this word afforded me considerable assistance 
in the transliteration of the soript; and, but 
for the good old traveller, its translation 
would have been impossible. 

The ciroumstances connected with Ins. .No. 
III. appear to be as follows: In 1294, Old- 
sheitu, a son of Ching-kin, the second son of 
Khubilsi, succeeded his grandfather on the 
Mongol throne, his father having died in 1286. 
Soon after his accession “he raised his father 
and mother to the imperial rank, and ordered 
monuments to be set up in honour of his father” 
and “of Khubilai” (Howarth, Hist, of the 
Mongols, i. 285). Oldsheitu died in 1307; the 
raising of his father, Ching-kin, “ to the im¬ 
perial rank ” was, of course, like the monu¬ 
ments, a posthumous honour. The Mon. 
period-notation of that epooh was by a twelve- 
years’ animal-cycle or time-zodiao; and this in¬ 
scription which (it I am oorrect) is “ in honour 
of Khubilai” and alludes to Ching-kin as 
Khkhaan (“ Great Khan ”), which he never 
actually was, is dated “at the end of the year 
of the Dog.” Now we know that 1314 was a 
“ Tiger-year ” (vide A. Wylie, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1862, tom. xix., pp. 461-71), and, as 
such, the third of the cycle, the Dog-year being 
the eleventh. Hence, 1298 was a Dog-year, and 
the only Dog-year in the reign of Oldsheitu, 
and thus we obtain a date for the inscription. 

I will give, as a specimen, line 6 : 
XSCBjnucoutxei: djkzaanut: uizua: ilnga 

over Khans great the-mastsr, of-the-people 

Khkhau : neuu : kmlau : ang: 

ihs-Khkhsan Khubilai (was) Date (lit. animal) : 
nuuosxingiaue uuco 
of-the-Dog end-tf-the-year 

The transliteration does not profess to give 
all the exact vocalic differences; thus, there 
are various u-forms in the soript, doubtless re¬ 
presenting «, ii, ui, &o. Reserving farther re¬ 
marks, I will take as a test-word khkhau : neuu. 
I have no doubt as to the reading of any of the 
characters; the first letter, which is repeated, 
is a Runic k. Mr. A. Wylie rendered this word, 
which oocurs several times in “ une inscription 
Mongole en cars of e res Fa-sse-pa (vide 

Academy, March 22, 1890, p. 209), dated 1314, 
O’akhanu (i.e., Khakan “ (Treat Khan”); but 
Prof. Lacouperie (to whose exhaustive artide, 
“ Khan, Khakan, and other Tartar Titles,” in 
the Balylonian and Oriental Record, Nov.- 
Dee., 1888, I would refer the reader) renders 
the title Kuan, remarking (1) that in the Tibetan 
soript, upon whioh the “Bagspa” is based, 
“vocalic support was used whenever in the 
middle of a word one vowel succeeds another,” 
and that in the inscription of 1314 the word is 
really spelt “ ITA+ a+vocalic support!-on,” 
and is thus actually Khaan ; (2) that Koan 
(= Khaan, Khkhaan ) “ was a new title 

assumed by Okhotei,” and (3) that Marco Polo 
spells the name of the Mongol rulers of China, of 
whom Khubilai was the first, Kaan (practically 
the actual form in the inscription!, “ which he 
could not have done it the old title of Khakan 
had been assumed by them.” We may, there¬ 
fore, note that (1) the inscription must be sub¬ 
sequent to the accession of Okhotei; (2) the 
interpunction (:) may divide syllables as well as 
words; (3) the word and its termination in ti 
is common to both inscriptions; (4) the cer¬ 
tainty of the occurrence and meaning of this 
speoial and peculiar word, which is a contrac¬ 
tion of KhaJcan ; and, lastly (5), the acouracy of 
Marco Polo. Robert Brown, Jun. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The council of the Society of Arts have 
awarded the Albert medal to Mr. W. H. Perkin, 
“ for bis discovery of the method of obtaining 
colouring matter from ooal-tar, a discovery 
whioh led to the establishment of a new and 
important industry, and to the utilisation of 
large quantities of a previously worthless 
material.” 

The London Mathematical Society has 
awarded the De Morgan memorial medal 
(given triennially) to Lord Rayleigh, for his 
researches in mathematical physios. The 
previous awards have been to Profs. Oayley 
and Sylvester. The medal will be presented at 
the annual meeting in November next. 

At the last meeting of the scientific com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Morris called attention to the fact that the 
Royal Society had assigned £100, on the 
recommendation of the Government Grant 
Committee, for an inquiry into the composition 
of London fog, with speoial regard to the 
constituents of fog injurious to plant-life. An 
informal conversation followed with reference 
to chemical investigations to be undertaken in 
the laboratory of University College, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Oliver. 

The first meeting of the Museums Associa¬ 
tion, held last week at Liverpool under the 
presidency of the Rev. H. H. Higgins, was 
highly successful. The proceedings were 
opened on Wednesday evening by an appro¬ 
priate discourse by the president; and the 
mornmgj of the two following days were 
devoted to the reading and discussion of papers 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. F. W. Rudler, Mr. 
J. Cameron, and others. The members were 
entertained by the Liverpool Museum Com¬ 
mittee ; by the Mayor of Liverpool, at the 
Townhall; and by Mr. J. L. Bowes, at his 
splendid Japmese Museum. Excursions to 
Ohester and several other places added to the 
attractiveness of the gathering. It has been 
decided that next year's meeting shall be held 
at Cambridge. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Amthropolooical Institctb. — ( Tuesday, June 10) 
Prof. Flowbr, vice-president, in the chair.— 
The chairman exhibited a fetish brought by 
the Rev. L. O. Warner from the neighbourhood 
of Lake Nyassa.—Mr. Theodore Bent read a 
paper on “Tbe Nomad Tribes of Asia Minor." 
The paper referred in the first place to the hetero¬ 
geneous mass of nationalities on and around the 
Oelicisn plain, but took only one point for dis • 
cession, namely, the religion of the Ansairi 
around Tarsus, identifying this cult with that of 
the All-UUah-hi of Northern Persia, and proving 
that most nomads from the Mediterranean to the 
Caspian belong to this secret religion. The dogmas 
of the religion were set forth as obtained from three 
sources, namely—account of a renegade, Suleiman; 
studies among the Ali-Ullah-hi; researches 
among the Ansairi of Tarsus.—The Rev. E. F. 
WUson read a few “Notes on some North 
American Indians.”—In a paper entitled “A 
Contribution to a Scientific Phrenology,” Mr. 
Bernard Hollander presented the result of farther 
investigations into brain functions—the first series 
of which has been published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute for August, 1889-show¬ 
ing again a striking similarity between modern 
experimental research and the observations made 
by the founders of the phrenological doctrine. (1) 
The centre for visual perception and ideation 
(first occipital convolution), considered by 
some physiologists to be the centre for 
the “ concentration of attention,” corresponds 
with the localisation of ' ‘ ooncentrativeness ” by 
Geo. Combe. (2) Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, in 
the Zoist, Vol. I. and II., published his phreno¬ 
logical observations, considers the area which 
Dr. Gall connected with visions and halludna- 
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tioni to be the centre for the revivification of 
ideas, which in its nnnatoral actions is accom¬ 
panied bj a difficulty in distinguishing revived 
impressions from real impressions. The localisa¬ 
tion is the same as Dr. Fetricr’s centra (12), the 
excitation of which causes such movements of eye - 
balls and head as are " essential to the revivifica¬ 
tion of ideas.” (3) Excitation of the third and 
fourth external convolution in jackals and cats is 
accompanied by retraction of the ear, a sudden 
spring or bound forward, opening of the mouth, 
with vocalisation and other signs of emotional ex¬ 
pression such as spitting and lashing the tail as if 
in rage. Dr. Gall located in the same area the 
carnivorous instinct, termed "destructiveness” 
by his followers, and considered by Prof. Bain 
to be merely another name for the irascible 
emotion. Though the investigations are by no 
means finished, Mr. Hollander expressed the hope 
that an examination of his two communications 
may induce scientists to reconsider the antiqnated 
system of phrenology, which has hitherto failed to 
recommend itself to the scientific world. 

Sbiuit Society. —( Wednesday, June 11) 

W. M. Bobbstti, Esq , in the ohair.—Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeier gave a lecture on " Shelley 
as a Scientific Poet.” A knowledge of natural 
history, remarked the lecturer, is invaluable to 
artists and poets, for there can be no really 
successful artistic work without a dose and 
accurate observation of natural phenomena. The 
term " cieation,” as applied to poetical writing, 
is a misnomer; poets do not create, but combine 
things already created. Shakspere having been 
instanced as one of the most faithful observers of 
open-air life, the lecturer proceeded to point out 
that Shelley had naturally an observant mind, and 
had given evidenoe of his scientific proclivities in 
his youth at Eton and Oxford, the effect of which 
studies is seen in the extreme accuracy of his 
descriptions of nature. The "Sensitive Plant” 
was quoted as illustrative of the truthfulness with 
which Shelley could depict the growth and decay 
of plants and the changes of the seasons; while 
the contest between the eagle and the serpent in 
"Laon and Cythna” was pronounced to be a 
masterpiece of description in a style which is not 
usually well-handled by artists—the motions of 
snakes being rarely drawn with fidelity. The rest 
of the lecture was devoted to a careful and ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting analysis of Shelley’s well- 
known lyric, “The Olond,” which Mr. Tegetmeier 
declared to be one of the most ccientiflo of poems 
—a mass of meteorological facts expressed in 
poetical language. — A discussion followed, in 
which the chairman, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, Dr. 
Fumivall, Mr. H. S. Salt, and others took part. 

Hbllbnio Society. —(Annual Muting, Monday, 
June 23.) 

Sib Chasms Nswtoh, in the ohair.—Prof. Jebb 
was elected president in the place of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. Messrs. J. B. Bury, A. E. 
Haigh, F. Haverfleld, H. Babington Smith, and 
B. Elaey Smith were elected to vacancies on the 
council. The hon. secretary (Mr. George Mac¬ 
millan) read the council's report. After reference 
to the loss of prominent members in the past year, 
and to the contents of the last volume of the/uwrNai 
of Hellenic Studies, allusion was made to various 
schemes for rendering accessible to members 
photographs of scenes and monuments in Greece 
and Sicily. The grant of £100 to the British 
School at Athens had been renewed for one year 
only, not with any intention of withdrawing 
further support from the school, but in order that 
the case might be considered on its merits year by 
year. The school had had in the past sesiion an 
abundant supply of students, and had done 
excellent work. On the financial side the posi¬ 
tion of the society was so far satisfactory that, 
after meeting all the ordinary expenses, an 
effective balance of £150 was shown to the good. 
Fifty new members had been elected in the course 
of the year; but, unfortunately, an equal number 
had been lost by death or resignation. Members 
were accordingly urged to do their utmost to 
bring in new candidates, so that the society might 
grow steadily in numbers and inflaenoe, and year 
li| year become better able to carry out the various 
objects which it had in view. On the motion of the 


ohairman, seconded by Mr. F. W. Percival, the 
report was unanimously adopted. Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, the director of the British School at 
Athens, read a paper on "The Ohief Archaeo¬ 
logical Discoveries of the Tear in Greece.” The 
proceedings were closed with the usual votes of 
thanks to the auditois and to the chairman. In 
acknowledging the vote, Sir Charles Newton con¬ 
gratulated the society upon securing for its presi¬ 
dent so accomplished a scholar as Prof. Jebb, and 
dwelt particularly upon his power of stating the 
results of research in clear and graceful language. 


FINE ART. 

SOME BOOKS ON ROMAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Romitche Herrschaft in Wot Europa. Von 
E. Hiibner. (Berlin: Hertz; London: 
Williams & Norgate.) The time is probably 
come at which a series of monographs on 
Boman provinces might be usefully and 
successfully written. The literary evidences, 
given by historians or satirists or moralists, 
upon the condition of the oountries which the 
Boman government was called on to 
administer, have been carefully worked up and 
are probably exhausted. The inscriptions are 
not all known to us, nor are those which are 
known completely utilised. They are arranged 
and indexed by the labour of learned men, but 
all their matter is not yet extracted. Never¬ 
theless, so much has been already achieved that 
it would now be quite possible to depiot the 
inner life and the external history of each 
province more fully, accurately, and vividly 
than could ever have been done before. The 
fifth volume of Mommsen’s Romitche Geschichte 
has drawn an outline of the kind of thing we 
want; but we should like to see something 
fuller, especially on the sooial and religious 
sides. On the other hand, Finlay’s History 
of Greece under the Bomans is larger and 
comes lower down than is needful. Finlay, 
too, had not control of the curious matter 
given us by the inscriptions for the life of 
provincials. Waddington’s Fattes of Asia and 
De Dessert's Fattes de la Numidie are over-dry 
and disjointed. They do not give us the life 
of the place, but little more than a list of 
officials. Of course, some Englishman should 
set the example by writing an account of 
Boman Britain. The field is dear. Wright's 
Celt, Roman, and Saxon is out of date. Mr. 
Soarth’s little book is too slight. The material 
is in some ways very soanty; but such dry 
work as the explorations of Mr. Gomme and 
Mr. Haverfleld in the old columns of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine tends to increase it, 
while from time to time new finds are made, 
chiefly in the North of England. Thus the 
Mars Thingaus to whom Dr. Hiibner devotes 
one of his essays has been brought forward by 
two altars, dedicated to him, found at House - 
steads in 1883; and the Bomano-British 
pantheon was enlarged in 1876 by the newly- 
aia covered deity Ooventina. Dr. Hubner’s 
collection of essays, chiefly reprinted from the 
Deutsche Rundschau and Hermes, comes very 
near to resdising our wish for a general view 
of Boman provinces. It deals with Britain, 
Germany, and Spain, which oountries it 
handles with remarkable sureness of touch and 
fulness of knowledge; and readers of the 
German periodicals will be glad to find brought 
together the essays which they admired when 
published separately. 

Inscriptions Antiques de la Cote-d’Or. Far Paul 
le Jay. (Paris: Bouillon.) The " Bibliothgque 
de l’Eoole pratique des haute- Etudes ” is a 
collection in which several valuable works have 
been published; for instanoe, Havet’s treatise 
on the Saturnian metre, Graux’s account of the 
Greek manuscripts in the Eaourial, and Gler- 


mont-Ganneau’s “ Studies in Oriental Arohaeo- 
logy.” The book before us, which forms the 
eightieth volume of the series, can hardly be 
rated as high as those just named, but it is a 
useful and valuable publication. It contains 
all the Boman inscriptions known to have been 
discovered in the department of the Cdte d’or, 
the district, that is, of Dijon, Beaune, and 
Cb&tillon. The author has searched all the 
literature of the subject, and has personally 
examined afresh a good many of the inscrip¬ 
tions. Such a book must needs be useful. The 
epigraphy of Gallia Narbonensis has reoently 
been dealt with in the twelfth volume of the 
Corpus ; but the volumes that are to deal with 
Gallia Comata seem still far off in the future, 
and the texts are meanwhile only to be found 
in scattered periodicals and local publications. 
How far the author has exhausted the latter we 
cannot say, bnt he seems to have paid atten¬ 
tion to the minutest fragments. The editing 
is apparently well done. The explanations are 
occasionally a trifle verbose; occasionally one 
thinks that more might have been made out in 
the . way of reading or interpretation. One 
would like to know if Nos. 5 and 139 are resdly 
genuine; one would be inclined in No. 59 to 
read the last line Sacrovlr r(otum) s(olvlt), and 
so forth. But this notice is not the plaoe for 
such criticisms, and they would give a very unfair 
idea of the book. There is a general absence 
of irrational guesses, and the whole treatment 
seems sober and careful. The texts themselves 
are, it is to be feared, not very valuable. Many 
are brief sepulchral records, and one is rather 
reminded of the criticism passed by Hirschfeld 
on the Narbonese inscriptions. >( nutnero magis 
quam rerum oopia insignes.” As compared 
with these latter, they naturally show a far less 
intense Boman civilisation, though the contrast 
is perhaps heightened by the fact that there 
are in the Cdte d’or few sites of considerable 
towns. However, English readers will perhaps 
be inclined to draw a parallel rather between 
the Cote d’or and Christian Britain as revealed 
to us by (say) the Welsh inscriptions whioh 
have been edited by Hiibner and Westwood. 
The laoonic gravestones monimeht(m) Sacuria 
Mutaci, Anian(ue) CanRy) and the rest, the 
Keltic names, the "pyramidal stelae” all strike 
a Latin scholar as unfamiliar; but they have 
their parallels in Wales. The only Boman 
inscriptions which are really common in the 
Cdte d’or are oculists' stamps, and how little 
those prove is shown by the faot that one 
turned up in 1842 in Tipperary. English 
readers will also be interested by the account of 
the walls of Dijon. From these walls, which are 
of Boman date, a number of inscriptions have 
been extracted, mostly though not entirely 
of sepulchral character. We have thus a 
parallel to the walls of Chester and Chichester, 
and another proof, if proof be needed, that the 
Bomans used their inscribed stones for building 
purposes. The aooount of the Dijon walls is 
very full and deserves the attention of those 
who are interested in the still vexed question 
as to the date of the north wall at Chester. In 
conclusion, we would express a hope that some 
English writer will imitate M. le Jay. The 
inscriptions of York or Chester would furnish a 
suitable subject; and, if the work were well 
done, the interest of scholars and of our univer¬ 
sities might at last be attracted. Oxford and 
Cambridge have, as yet, done sadly little for 
Bomano-British remains. 

L'Anne's Epigraphique, 1889. Par R. Gagnat. 
(Paris: Leroux.) This is a continuation for 
the year 1889 of Prof. Cagnat’s admirable epi- 
graphic summaries, reprinted—with index 
added—from his quarterly notices in the Revue 
ArchSologique. It contains altogether 188 
selected inscriptions, with brief notioes of 
epigraphio publications. It is notable that 
about a third of the inscriptions quoted oome 
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from the Notizie dtgli Scavi, and another third 
are due to various French publications; and 
that, though M. Cagnat seems to have over* 
looked very few periodicals whioh contain 
epigraphical notices, he is, perhaps, a trifle 
deficient in dealing with English publications. 
The Clattical Review and the Journal of 
Philology are cited duly, but neither in the 
summary before us nor in that for 1888 is there 
mention of any discoveries made in England. 
It is true that during the last year or two we 
have had few important finds, except at 
Chester; and the Chester inscriptions have been 
so badly edited that Mr. Haverfield may 
fairly claim to consider his recent article 
in the Ephemerit as giving the first even 
approximately accurate publication of them. 
In all other cases, certainly, M. Cagnat seems 
to have exercised a wise discretion. One may, 
perhaps, just suggest for his consideration the 
question whether it would be worth while to 
consult the Croatian Vieitnik, and one or two 
Hungarian journals. Their contents—so far 
as they are epigraphically important—usually 
re-appear in the Arehdologitch-Epigraphische 
Mitteilungen, but it is possible that there may 
be sometimes an aftermath. And perhaps an 
index of journals would be useful. Two of the 
inscriptions quoted may have an interest for 
English readers. One (No. 44) is a circular 
briok from Boulogne, mentioning apparently 
the Clattie Britannica, memorials of which have 
also been found at Lymne. Another, from 
Pfiinz in Germany, is erected to Iuppiter optimui 
maximal dulicenut, ubi ferum (sic) [exoritjur. 
Here there seems to be no doubt as to the 
mention of iron. 

Dai romiiche Lager in Bonn. (Bonn.) This 
is a Feitichrift published by the Bheniah 
Society of Antiquaries (if one may so English 
their title), in which two Bhenish antiquaries, 
General von Veith and Prof. Klein, deal with 
recent exoavations and discoveries at Bonn. 
Every one, of course, knows that there was an 
important Boman station at Bonn, and indeed 
a bridge over the Bbine. The question has 
arisen whether the actual foundations of the 
station have been disoovered. General von 
Veith maintains that they have been found, and 
sets forth his view in the present publication. 
It is a little difficult for a foreigner to judge of 
a question which is complicated by minute de¬ 
tails of local topography; but we must confess 
to an impression that General von Veith “ has 
a theory ” and is inclined to over-rate the 
evidence for it, or, at any rate, for some parts 
of it The movable objects found—inscriptions, 
pottery, and the like—are fully and adequately 
described by Prof. Klein. One of the most 
interesting objects is the (supposed) military 
decoration, figured on p. 27, whioh, if it really 
be what the Bonn antiquaries think, is the 
first thing of the kind discovered. But it may 
quite easily be an ornament of some other kind, 
though it appears to have been meant for per¬ 
sonal use, and not for a horse-trapping or 
house- decoration. 


Archiiologiich - epigraphitche Mittheilungin, 
XXI. 1. (Wien: Tempsky.) The last num¬ 
ber of this periodical contains a quantity of 
artides devoted almost entirely to the classical 
archaeology of Eastern Europe. The longest 
is one by two Austrian scholars, detailing the 
results of a journey in the “valleys" of the 
Save and Drave, including Sirmium and Bel¬ 
grade. A good many unpublished inscriptions 
are given ; and, so far as the present writer can 
judge from hurried copies which he made two 
years ago at Belgrade, the Austrian scholars 
have copied correctly. A suggestion may be 
made about one of these inscriptions, a very 
late one-—to judge by the lettering—found near 
Dubravica. In this a Municipium Aur. is 
mentioned, supposed by the editors to be a 
muntcvpium AureKum Auguitum Margum. It 


is possible, as was suggested in the Journal 
of Philology (xvii., 282), that the municipium 
Aurdium is meant, which Mr. A. J. Evans has 
with great probability placed in the district of 
the 8plonistae. At the end of 1. 5, in this same 
inscription, the present writer read etl and 
not eti, and this suits the context better. 
Another interesting article in this number deals 
with the Boman statuary in the museum at 
Pest, r» museum which attracts all the best 
antiquities disoovered in Hungary, and is 
therefore well stocked with treasures, and, be it 
added, well worth a visit. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Headers of the articles which Mr. W. H. 
James Weale has contributed to the Academy 
on bibliographical and art subjects will be 
interested to know that he is a candidate for 
the keeperahip of the art library at South 
Kensington, vacant by the death of Mr. Soden 
Smith. 

Owing to Lord Carnarvon's regretted illness, 
Lord Jersey has been asked to take hisplaoe 
as president of the annual meeting of the 
British Archaeological Association, whioh is to 
be held at Oxford during the week beginning 
on Monday, July 7. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Olub will hold, 
before the eod of the year, a special exhibition 
of ornamental book-binding. 

More than one art sale of considerable in¬ 
terest is on the point of coming off at Christie's. 
Indeed, we shall next week be able to inform our 
readers of the destination of and of some of the 
prices fetohed by that very important selection 
from the famous Famley Hall assemblage of 
Turners, whioh comes into the market when 
these lines are in their hands. Mr. Aysoough 
Fawkes—grandson, if we remember rightly, 
of that friend and patron of our greatest 
landscape painter who stored up in his house in 
Lower Wharfedale such abounding evidence of 
the range and charm of Turner's art—is selling 
but a portion (though we admit that it is a 
considerable portion) of the Turners he has in¬ 
herited. This portion includes, but does not, 
for the major pait, consist of, the series of 
rapid sketches made by Turner on the Bhine 
during a single short visit. The greatest 
attraction among that which is to come 
under the hammer must be found in one or 
other of the finished and delicate water-colours 
which, as it would appear, have hung quite 
long enough already on the walls of the 
country house where, half a century ago, they 
took up their abode. As interesting perhaps as 
the Farnley sale, and really more extensive, is 
the promised dispersion of the collection 
formed during many years by Mr. Burton, 
of Charlotte-street, out of Bedford-square. 
This consists, in part, of drawings 
by the aocepted English classics — men like 
Turner, Barrett, Cotman, and Dewint—but it 
comprises likewise singularly well-chosen ex¬ 
amples of several of our water-colour painters 
who can hardly fail to be among the olassies 
of another generation; we would instance 
particularly Sir James Linton, Mr. Hine, and 
Mr. Thomas Collier. Some remarkable 
Bouneys and Gremzes are to be disposed of 
some time before this Burton sale of which we 
have last been speaking. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
a summer exhibition of sketches, studies, and 
decorative designs at the Boyal Society of 
British Artists, in Suffolk-street; and a col¬ 
lection of “Studies of Light,” by Mr. A. 
Ludovioi, at Messrs. Bnok & Beid’s, in New 
Bond-street. 


The annual general meeting of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt will be held on Wednesday, 
July 9, under the presidency of Lord Wham- 
cliffe. 

Thebe will bs an “ at home" at the New 
Studio for Ladies in Great Ormond-street, on 
Monday next, June 30, at 4.30 p.m., when Mr. 
G. A. Storey will read a paper on the obaioe of 
a subject for a picture, entitled, “ Is it Worth 
Doing f ” 

The local newspapers inform us that Mr. 
Fyke Thompson has lately placed in his semi¬ 
public gallery “The Turner House,” near 
Cardiff, a few drawings which have either been 
drawn from his private collection, or are recent 
acquisitions intended for one of the few galleries 
in England whioh are oarefully opened every 
Sunday afternoon. A fine Albert Goodwin, 
one of Sir J. D. Linton's female figures from his 
“ Mary Queen of Scots ” series, one of the many 
“ Whitbys,” by Mr. Alfred Hunt, a George 
Barrett in remarkable condition and of very 
fine quality, an unusually good Yarley, and 
two or three of the finest pencil drawings 
by Prout (these latter from the Quilter collec¬ 
tion) are perhaps the principal additions to the 
collection whioh was first opened to the public 
some two years ago in the charming little 
building designed for Mr. Pyke Thompson by 
Mr. Edwin Seward, a very distinguished local 
architect. 

M. Perbin has been successful in the com¬ 
petition for a bronze statue of Oondoreet, to be 
placed on the left of the Institut, in Paris, as a 
companion to the statue of Voltaire. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

This week Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has again 
been with us; her health, we rejoice to say, 
having permitted her on Monday evening to 
appear in “Jeanne d’Arc," in the dreary 
vastness of Her Majesty's Theatre. Mdme. 
Bernhardt’s art is so extremely varied— 
flexibility is so great a portion of her genius— 
that even the studious frequenter of her per¬ 
formances discovers their limitations but 
tardily. Yet he does discover them. The 
different phases of her power it takes long to 
exhaust; yet sooner or later the personality of 
the aotress—which has given oharm to so much 
that she has done—betrays itself, and, by its 
very nature, sets a boundary to her achieve¬ 
ment. Thus it is with her in “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” The present phytique of the lady 
tells, to some extent, against the performance. 
While the great French artist is still fortunately 
far from being in Hamlet’s plight—still, 
fortunately, far from being “ fat, and scant of 
breath”—she is, in truth, less fitted to-day 
than she was ten years ago for parts that are 
wholly romantio. And “Jeanne d’Aro” has 
not a very interesting story! Mme. Bern¬ 
hardt uses all her available resources—of con¬ 
summate knowledge and of splendid voioe; 
but the result, it maybe felt, is not quite equal to 
the endeavour. Nevertheless, we oannot with¬ 
hold from this justly eminent actress our 
tribute of gratitude for having left on one side 
the horrors of “ La Tosoa,” the mere pageantry 
of “ Theodora.” Yet would we fain see Mme. 
Bernhardt in some other role —as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, say, or as the heroine of M. de 
Bonder's “ La Fille de Boland.” 

July 15 is the day appointed for the first 
performance of “A* You Like It” by the Daly 
Company at the Lyceum. Meantime “ Nancy 
& Co. ” has taken the place of “ Casting the 
Boomerang.” As this piece is so well known 
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there can be no need to say anything more 
about it than that, as in the case of “ Casting 
the Boomerang,” atonement is made by the 
perfection of the performance for the literary 
sins of the work itself. It will suffice to draw 
the town until such time as Miss Ada Behan— 
whom the London public have quite accepted 
as the best-equipped actress of comedy now on 
the English stage—shall disclose the quality of 
her Bosalind. “ The Taming of the Shrew ” 
is, however, to be performed for a single week 
before “ As You like It.” 

Mb. Wilson Babbett is due to arrive on 
this side of the water in the course of next 
month, his latest experience of America having 
been the conclusion of his long tour by an 
engagement in California. After a short 
honday, Mr. Barrett will undertake a brief 
provincial tour, which will fittingly be brought 
to an end at his own theatre in Leeds in 
September. He will immediately afterwards 
open the New Olympic—a playhouse now 
rising on the site of one that was long historic 
and latterly unfortunate. In recognition of 
the fact—not that it was unfortunate but that 
it was historic, Mr. Barrett may rightly be 
begged to retain the old name. His prestige 
and popularity are sufficient, we may be sure, 
to drive away from the new house all the less 
happy associations of the old; while, as our 
contemporary the Daily News has reminded us, 
it is interesting to retain some association with 
the successes of the long line of managers and 
artists who have given distinction to the 
Olympic in times past. We are able to add that 
Mr. Barrett has not vet definitely fixed upon 
the pieoe with which he will open the new 
theatre. 

A VERY attractive programme has been 
finally arranged for the Marlowe Memorial 
benefit at the Shaftesbury Theatre next Friday 
afternoon; and the changes made in conse¬ 
quence of the withdrawal of the new comedy by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones do not err on the side 
of fragality. It has been already announced 
that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt will recite; that Mr 
Courtney’s dramatic sketch, “Kit Marlowe,” 
will be given for the first time, together with 
Mr. J. Huntly McCarthy’s duologue, “Vanity 
of Vanities ”; and Mr. Daly’s adaptation of 
Sheridan’s “Trip to Scarborough” entitled 
“ Miss Hoyden’s Husband,” to be played by 
Miss Ada Behan and other members of the Daly 
Company. In addition, it is now settled that 
Miss Letty Lind will dance; Mr. Ben Davis 
will sing; Miss Maud Millet and Mr. George 
Giddens will recite; Mr. George Alexander will 
give the second act of “Dr. Bill,” and Mr. 
Willard will recite in costume Rossetti's “A 
Last Confession.” The funds of the Marlowe 
Memorial should benefit largely by this wealth 
of attractions. 

During the whole of next week Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling the valuable 
library formed by the late Frank A. Marshall, 
which is particularly rich in literature relating 
to the stage, from Shakspere downward. The 
last day of the sale will also include the books 
of the late B. L. Blanchard. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF TEE WEEK. 
Mendelssohn began working at “St. Paul" 
in March 1834, but it was not completed until 
nearly two years later. Indeed, after its pro¬ 
duction at the Diisseldorf Festival of 1836, he 
made so many alterations and excisions that the 
parts already engraved had to be cancelled. 

No less than frurteen numbers were thus re¬ 
jected. In spitee f all the labour bestowed on it, 
this Oratorio has enjoyed nothing like the popu¬ 
larity of “ Elijah.’ Yet musicians are pretty 


well agreed that it contains some of the master’s 
best writing. The grand performance at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, under 
Mr. Manna’s direction, with a body of singers 
and players numbering three thousand, will 
probably bring it into more prominent notioe. 

It is possible to underrate as well as overrate 
the Oratorio; but so long as Mendelssohn’s 
name figures at festivals, we do not see why 
“ 8t. Paul ” should not share honours with 
“Elijah.” A finer or better-balanced body of 
singers was, perhaps, never heard at the Crystal 
Palaoe. The tone was full and rich, and the 
attack splendid; both in the loud and the soft 
passages the effect was most impressive. The 
soloists were Mesdamea Albani and Patey and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. They all 
sang exceedingly well, although Mme. Albani’s 
high notes were not quite so pleasant in tone 
as usual. The boys’ voioes in the chorales 
were most effective. Mr. Manns oonduoted 
with his wonted vigour and intelligence, and 
he fully maintained the reputation achieved last 
year in “ Elijah.” 

On Monday evening another work by a 
Jewish composer, though very different in 
kind, was admirably performed. We refer to 
Meyerbeer’s “ Le Prophdte,” given at Covent 
Garden to a crowded house. This is not the 
composer’s masterpiece; it is, in fact, a most 
unequal work. It is difficult to understand 
how a man could write so much that is beautiful, 
and even grand, side by side with so much that 
is dull and trivial. Meyerbeer was evidently 
writing at times for himself, at times for the 
public. Mme. Richard, in the rdle of Fides, 
was admirable, especially in the third and fourth 
acts. It may be stated that a good deal of the 
duet between Jean and his mower in the fourth 
act, usually omitted, was restored. M. Jean 
de Beske, as the Prophet, aohieved one of his 
greatest successes this Beason. He was in splen¬ 
did voice. The great hymn at the close of the 
second act was delivered with extraordinary 
fervour, while in the “Cathedral” scene M. 
de Beske acted with all possible dignity. The 
three Westphalian leaders were MM. Montariol, 
Miranda, and E. de Beske, a first-rate trio. 
The piece was admirably mounted, but the 
“ seating ” scene could scarcely be called effec¬ 
tive. For thiB the composer must be held 
partly responsible. The orohestra, under Sig 
Mancinelli’s direction, was excellent. 

Senor Albaniz gave a second recital at the 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon. He com¬ 
menced with a Sonata in G flat major. The 
Menuet is the best of the four movements. 
The music generally is graceful and pleasing, 
but the pianist-composer’s style is scarcely suited 
to this serious form of composition. In his 
Concerto in A minor, again, there is much life 
and brilliancy; but the subject-matter lacks 
character, while of development, in the proper 
sense, there is but little traoe. The Scherzo 
pleased us best. There was a good orohestra, 
under the direction of Mr. B. Gillet. Senor 
Albeniz played some of his light, tasteful 
pieces in his best manner. 

On the same afternoon M, Sapellnikoff was 
holding his second recital at St. James’s Hall. 
We were there in time to hear him play solos 
by Tschaikowski and Liszt, and an Etude 
and Polonaise of his own. In the matter both 
of tone and technique they were wonderful 
performances ; the pianist was in his very beat 
form. The programme concluded with Liszt’s 
Concerto Pathetique for two pianos, in 
which the concert-giver was assisted by Mme. 
Menter. This combination of virtuosity was 
remarkable ; the playing was indeed astonish¬ 
ing. But with the exception of one or two 
pleasing themes the composition is terribly 
commonplace, and in places positively ugly. 

Mr. B. Sohduberger gave a recital at the 
Steinway Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. This 


pianist, with his beautiful singing tone, his 
finished technique and intelligent playing, con¬ 
tinues to maintain his well-deserved reputation. 
His programme opened with the Baoh-Liszt 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, of whioh he 
gave a masterful though at times somewhat 
loud rendering. His readings of Beethoven's 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 81a) and Schumann's 
Sonata in G minor, were both interesting. In 
a number of short pieoes, including four grace¬ 
ful miniatures of his own, Mr. Sdhonberger 
played with great effect. 

Herr Ernst Denhof, a pupil of Lesohetizki, 
is the latest of the many foreign pianists 
who have visited London this season. He 

g ave a concert on Wednesday evening at 
le Prinoes’ Hall. He plays well, but is 
not a star of the first magnitude. His read¬ 
ing of Beothoven’s Sonata in D minor (Op. 
31, No. 2), one of the master’s most poetioal 
creations, was really rough ; he seemed as if he 
were trying to knock all the poetry out of it. 
Afterwards, in pieoes by Schumann andSohubert, 
he was heard to better advantage. He gave a 
tasteful rendering of No. 6 of Schumann’s 
Intermezzi (Op. 4), charming pieoes but too 
seldom heard; and there were good points about 
theOhopin Aflat Ballade, apiece too often heard. 
Mr. Denhof’s touch appears somewhat hard, 
and he is not note-perfect. The programme 
included a Sonata for pianoforte and violin by 
A. Beichel, interpreted by the concert-giver and 
Mr. M. Beichel—a work which imitates well 
Beethoven’s early style; the violinist played 
fairly well. Mr. C. Copland, who has a good 
voice, sang songs by Mercadante and M. V. 
White. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Musical Notation of the Middle Ages. 

(Masters.) 

This handsome volume, issued by the Plain 
Song and Mediaeval Music Society, oontains 
facsimiles of MSS. written between the tenth 
and sixteenth centuries. We are thus able to 
traoe various phases in the development of 
musical notation. 

While admiring the works of the great masters 
of music, few probably think sufficiently of 
the system by which they have been able to 
convey their thoughts to us. That system, 
like the art of music itself, has been gradually 
evolved. According to Mr. Bowbotham, it 
sprang from a few simple signs, invented by 
the grammarians of Alexandria to express the 
rise and fall of the voice. “ Pneums,” or signs 
to remind singers of the chant already learned 
by ear, are ascribed to Gregory the Great. It 
is, however, safer to say that he used them 
than that he invented them. Some early MSA 
containing musical notation are said to go back 
to the eighth century; but the earliest whose 
age is beyond dispute belong to the tenth 
century. Of this date is the MS. (of which a 
facsimile is shown in pi. ii.) written at 
Winchester by Benediotine monks, brought 
thither by St. Jhlthelwold from Abingdon. The 
“ pneums” were general guides to the singer, 
but expressed no fixed tonal intervals. And 
besides this uncertainty of interval, which 
renders the dedphering of ancient music so 
intricate, there is the further difficulty of 
knowing the meaning of certain dashes and 
thiok strokes. There are, indeed, several 
matters which await investigation. 

In the ninth century, the monk Huobald 
adopted a singular method for music in several 
parts. The notes, indicated by ordinary letters, 
were placed in a vertical column, and each 
word or syllable was written in a line with the 
letter, thus marking the note required. To 
be still clearer, he put between these letters a 
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T or an 8, according as the interval was a tone 
or a semitone. All this is shown in plate xvii., 
a facsimile from the oft-mentioned “Enchiridion 
vel Musica Enchiriadis.” This system would 
seem to contain the germ of our staff notation, 
yet apparently it as used by Hucbald alone. 

Plate v. shows, perhaps, the real origin of 
the stave. Here the notation is in *■ superposed 
points,” plaoed at regular intervals from a line 
scratched on the vellum. Plates xi. to xiii. 
show us either “ pneums ” or points on a staff. 
In the first there are four lines, those marked 
C and F being coloured yellow and red. (It 
may be noted that the colours do not show in 
the facsimile.) Points represented only vaguely 
the ancient“pneums”; the pitch became clearer, 
but many delicacies of accent and ornament 
were lost. The writer of the Preface surmises 
that over-confidence in the traditional render¬ 
ing may account for the neglect in marking 
the finer accentual distinctions of the note- 
groups. This reminds one of the figured 
basses of Bach and Handel. The intentions of 
those composers were only roughly indicated, 
and the outward signs represented to them the 
inward meaning; so they neglected “ to mark 
the finer accentual distinctions of the note- 
groups ” for the benefit of posterity. 

At length certain lines of the stave were 
marked C, G, and F (even other letters of the 
alphabet were used). By various metamorphoses 
some of these letters became the clefs which we 
use in modern music. Measured musio, bars, dots, 
rests, came gradually into use. Plate ix. gives 
.a song in three parts composed by King 
Henry VIII. from a MS. in the British 
Museum. 

It is impossible now to enter into fuller 
‘details, but we have surely said enough to 
ehow how valuable and interesting these fac¬ 
similes will be to students of the music of 
bygone ages. Each plate is briefly but clearly 
described by Mr. A. Hughes-Hughes, of the 
British Museum. The writer of the Preface 
giving account of the development of musical 
notation, acknowledges the assistance rendered 
to him by the Rev. 0. J. Black, and Messrs. 
W. J. Birkbeck and T. L. Southgate. 
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